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| To the Right Honourable | 
EDWARD 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Caſile-Iſland, 


and one of His Majeſtics moſt Honourable Council of War, 


My Lord, | 
Sz. 1 nt the far-fetcht Pedegree of Noble An- 
JEST WW ceſtors nor 6 vi ple, ub A aer 

PS poſſeſſes, that make me crave your Patronage to 
DV! this my Labour ; but it ts that Heroick mind, 
| enriched with the choice endowments of Nature 
I and Art,and that earneſt affettion wherewith your 
Honour entertains all Sciences, Arts, and Artiſts, with that exqui- 
; fite Fudgement which ſees into the inner man, which embolden and 
incite me to ſue for your Honours aſvſtance, m protetting the fame 
of him, who by your many favours 1s made yours. I know the ſeem- 
ing and ſelf-pleaſmg Wiſdom f our Times, confiſts much in cavil- 
ling and unjuſtly carping at all things that ſee light, and that there 
are many who earneſtly hunt after the Publick Fame of Learnin 
and Tudgement, y this eaſily trod, and deſpicable Path , whit 
notwithſtanding they tread with as much Confidence as Folly ; for 
that oft-times which they vainly and unjuſtly brand with Opprobry, 
out-lrves their Fate, and flouriſhes when it us forgot that ever any 
ſuch as they had being. 
- I know your Lord 


ips diſpoſition to be far diſſenting from theſe 

men, and that you ws 1 endeavour to build up the Fame of your 

Learning and Fudgment upon ”_—_ laid Foundation of your own, 
oy puling 


than Heroſtratus-lke, own any, howſoever fair built 
Fabrick of another. I heartily wiſh that your Honour could propa- 
gate this Good, and that all Detrattors might be turned into Actors, 
and then I know it would much mitigate their rigour in cenſuring 
others, when as they themſelves were alſo expoſed to the ſame 
Hazard. | 

A2 I 


_— The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
3 T think it impertinent to acquaint your Honour with the Nature 
| of the Work, my Pains in Tranſlating, or the Benefit that may en- 
of ſue thereon, for that T know your Honour tgnorant of nothing in this 
wk ' kind; neither doubt Tof your favourable acceptance of the good Will 
-ff of him, that thinks himſelf much honoured by being 


Yours, 


NY: | TrHomas JonnsON. 


my. | | X TO 


TO THE 


RE ADE R. 


Have here for the Publick Good taken pains to ſubje& my ſelf 
SB to Common Cenfure, the which I doubt not but to find as va- 
SQYY, rious as the Faces of the Cenſurers; but I expect no thanks, 
nor hunt after other praiſe, than that T have laboured for my 
Countries good, if that deſerve any. I fear not Calumniation 
(though ſure to hear of it) and therefore I will not Apologize, 
but intorm thee of ſome things concerning the Author, his 
| Work, and the Reaſon that induced me to the Tranſlation 
thereof, with ſome few things beſides. For the Author, who was principal Sur- 
geon to two or three Kings of France, he was a man very well verſed in the Wri- 
tings of the Ancient and Modern Phyſicians and Surgeons, as you may evidently 
find by ſundry places alledged in his Works. For his Experience or PraQtice (the 
chief help to attain the higheſt perfeCtion in this Art) it was wonderful great, as 
you may collect by his Voyages recorded in the laſt part of his Work ; as alſo by 
that which James Guillemau Surgeon to the French King, a man both learned and 
;udicious in his Profeſſion, avers, ſpeaking of his own Education and Progreſs in 
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the Art of Surgery. I fo Jaid (*faid he) the firſt Foundation of this Art in the NG 
. 0 before the La- 
all kinds, that for two whole Years, during which time I was there converſant, no- ts Fdicion of 


thing was conſulted of, nothing performed, the Phyſicians and Surgeons being pre- this Author, 


Hoſpital of Pars, being as it were, an ample Theatre of Wounds and Diſeaſes of 


ſent, whereof T was not an Auditor or Actor. There flouriſhed at theſe Times, 
and yet doth, Ambroſe Parey, Principal Surgeon to the moſt Chriſtian King, the Au- 
thor of this great Work, moſt renowned for the moſt gracious favour of Kings, Prin- 
ces and Nobles towards him, for his Authority amongſt his equals, for his Chirur- 
gical Operations amongſt all men. Therefore I earneſtly endeavoured to be recei- 
ved into his Family, as unto another Machaon, or Podalitizs : Once admitted, I fo 
by all dutifulneſs and due reſpect acquired his Favour, that ne, unleſs were preſent 
and aſliſting, did nothing (ſuch is his natural gentleneſs and curtefie to all ſuch as 
are ſtudious of the Art) at home or abroad, in the Field, in the Tents, or laſtly in 
this famous City of Pazjs, about the Bodies of Dukes, Noblemen, or Citizens, in 
whoſe Cure, he by the ardent deſire of them all, had ſtill the prime place. 

Now for this Work, hear what this ſame man inthe ſame place afftirmeth further : 
T not content with theſe means, which may ſeem ſuthcient, and too much, gs defirous 
to ſatisfie my long thirſt, determined to trie whether I could draw or borrow any 
thing from Strangers, which our men wanted, to the fuller knowledge of Surgery. 
To this purpoſe I travelled over Germany, and then for four years ſpace I followed 
the Spaniſh Army in the Low-Countriesz. whereas I did not onel carefully cure 
the wounded Souldiers, but alſo heedfully and curiouſly obſerved what way of 
curing the renowned Italian, German, and Spaniſh Surgeons obſerved, who together 
with me were imployed in the Hoſpital, for the healing of the wounded and ſick. 
I obſerved them all to take no other courſe than that which is here delivered by 
Parey. Such as did not underſtand French, got ſome pieces of this Work tor large 
rewards turned into Latiz, or tuch Languages as they underſtood, which ras kept 
charily, and made great ſtore of; and they eſteemed, and admired, and embraced 
this Work alone, above all other Works of Surgery, &c. Our Author alſo himſelf, 
not outofa vain-glorious oltentation, but a mind conſcious of the truth of his affer- 
tion, affirms thus much of this Work. I have (faith he) fo certainly touched the 
mark whereat I aimed, that Antiquity may ſeem to have nothing wherein it may 
exceed us, beſides the Glory of Invention 5 nor Poſterity any thing left, but a cer- 
tain ſmall hope to add ſome things, as itis eafie to add to former Inventions. Thus 
much concerning our Author, and the excellency of his Work. 

Now come to the Tranſlation, the which, as deſiring more a publick Good than 
private Praiſe, I have performed plainly and honeſtly, labouring to fit it to the ca- 
_ of the meaneſt Artiſt 3 for theſe are they to whom I chiefly commend this 

ork,. and from whom I expeCt acceptation. I being by the earneſt _— of 

3 ome 


—"Tak&READER. 


vid. Aul. Gel. 
L.2, C,4s 


Gal, dt Simp.. 
l.6, 


ſome of this Profeſſion, chiefly and almoſt wholly perſuaded and 1ncited to take 
this pains, who knowing the diſability of underſtanding this Author in Latin or 
French, in many of the weaker Members of the large Body of their Profeſſion, di- 
ſperſed over this Kingdom, and the reſt of his Majeſties Dominions, whoſe good 
and increaſe in knowledge may be wiſhed, that ſo they =_ be the better enabled 


to do good to ſuch as ſhall implore their aid intheir Profeſſion. 

There are ſome I know will blame me for Engliſhing this Work, as laying open 
the Myſteries of a worthy Art to the unworthy view of the Vulgar. To ſuch I 
could anſwer as * Ariſtotle did to Alexander : but for the preſent I will give them 
theſe reaſons which I think may fatisfie any but the purpoſely malicious. The firſt 
is drawn from the goodneſs of the thing, as intended tor thoſe that want ſuch Guides 
to direct them in their Art; for it is commonly granted, that Born quo communins 
eo melizs. Secondly, it hath been the cuſtom of moſt Writers inall Ages and Coun» 


tries thus to do : Hippocrates, Galen, and the other Greeks, writ in their Mother 


Tongue the Myſteries of their Art. Thus did Celſus, Serenus, and others in Latin : 
Meſue, Avicen, Serapio, and others, in Arabick,: as alſo, to go no farther, our Author 
writ this Work in his Native French, and learned men have done the like in this, 
and all other Arts. Andit is a great hinderance to us in theſe days, that we muſt 
be forced to learn to underſtand two or three Tongues before we can learn any 
Science, whereas the Ancients learned and taught theirs in their Mother Tongue : 
ſo that they ſpent a great deal leſs time about Words, and more upon the Study of 
that Art or Science they intended to learn and follow. Thirdly, I muſt tell you, 
that, Ex libris nemo evaſit Artifex, No man becomes a Workman by Books : ſo 
that unleſs they have had ſome inſight in the Art, and be in ſome fort acquainted 
both with the terms of Art, asalſo with the knowledge and uſe of the Inſtruments 
thereto belonging, if by reading this, or any other Book of the like nature, they 
become Surgeons, I muſt needs liken them ('as Galez doth another ſort of men * ) 
to Pilots by Book onely : to whoſe care, I think none of us would commit his ſafety 
at Sea ; nor any any if wiſe, will commit themſelves to theſe at Land or Sea either, 
unleſs wholly deſtitute of other. 

The other things whereof I muſt give you notice, are theſe, The Figures in 
the Anatomy are not the ſame uſed by my Author (whoſe were according to thoſe 
of Veſalizs ) but according to thoſe of Baxyhine, which were uſed in the Work of 
Dr. Crook; and theſe indeed are the better and more compleat. Alſo pag.519. I 
thought it better to give the true Figure of the Helmet flowered Aconzte, mentioned 
out of Plixy, than to reſerve the fergned Piure of Matthiolus which in our Au- 
thor wasincreaſed with the further fiction of a Helmet. I have in ſome few places 
in the Margent, which you ſhall find marked with a Star, put ſhort annotations, for 
the better illuſtration of that which is obſcure, &c. TI havealſo in the Text to the 
ſame purpoſe, here and there put two or three words, contained in theſe limit © J 
which I find here and there turned into a plain Parenthefis, eſpecially toward the 
latter end of the Book ; but the matter 1s not gu Further I muſt acquaint you 
that the Apology and Voyages, being the laſt part of this Work, and not in the 
Latin, but French Editions, were tfanſlated into Engliſh out of French by George 
Baker, a Surgeon of this City, fince that time, as I hear, dead beyond the Seas. 

T his is all, Courteous Reader, that I have thought neceſfary to acquaint thee 
withal concerning this, which I would defire thee to take with the ſame mind that 


itis preſented to thee, by him that wiſheth theeall happineſs, 


Thomas Fohnſon. 


THE 


THE AUTHORS 
EPISTLE DEDICATORY 


T O 
HENR Y II. 
The moſt Chriſtian King of France and Poland. 


2292 en as (moſt Chriſtian King) we ſee the members of Mans Body 

Pe by « friendly conſent are always buſied, and ſtand ready to per+ 
w.2 form thoſe FunFtions for which they are appointed by Nature 
N-CZf@ for the preſervation of the whole, of which they are parts , fo 


tent with our preſent Eſtate, not carried away with Raſhneſs and Envy, defire dif 
ferent and divers things whereof we have no knowledge. He which doth other- 
wiſe, perverts and defiles with hated confuſion the order and beauty, on which this 
Univerſe conſiſts. Wherefore when 1 conſidered with my ſelf that I was a Mem- 
ber of this great Mundane Body, and that not altogether unprofitable ; I endeavon- 
red earneſtly that all Men ſhould be acquainted with my duty, and that it might 
be known how much I could profit every Man. For God is my witneſs, and all 
good men know that I have now- laboured fifty years with all care and pams m the 
Illuſtration and Amplification of Chirurgery ; and that I have ſo certainly touched 
the mark whereat I aimed, that Antiquity may ſeem to have nothing wherein it may 
exceed us, beſide the Glory of Invention ; nor Poſterity any thing left but a cer- 
tain ſmall bope to add ſome things, as it is eaſie to add to former Inventions. In 
performance whereof, 1have been ſo prodigal of my ſelf, my watchings, faculties, 
and means, that 1ſpared neither time, labour, nor coſt, whereby I might ſatisfie and 
accompliſh my own Deſires, this my great Work, and the Deftres of the Studions. 
Neither may we doubt but their Studies would at length wax cold, if they onely fur- 
niſhed with the Theorick and Precepts in Schools, and that with much labour, ſhould 
ſee no manual operation, nor manifeſt way-of performing the Art. For which cauſe 
T ſeeking the praiſe and profit of the French Nation, even with the hinderance of 
my particular Eſtate, have endeavoured to ulluſtrate and increaſe Chirurgery, hi- 
therto obſcure either by the infelicity of the former Ages, or the envy of the 
Profeſſors ; and not onely with Precepts and Rules, but beg a lover of Car- 
ved Works , T beautified it with 300 Forms , or Graven Figures, and apt Deli. 
neations, in which whoſoever ſhall attentively took, ſhall find five hundred Anato- 
mical or Organical Figures belonging to the Art, (if they be reckoned particularly.) 
To every of theſe I have given their Names and ſhewed their ſe, leſt they ſhould 
ſeem to have been put in vainly for Oſtentation or Delight. But although there be 
few men of this Profeſsion which can bring ſo wuch authority to thew Writings 
either with Reaſon or Experience, as Ican , notwithſtanding Ihave not been ſo 
arrogant, but intending to publiſh my Work, 1 firſt communicated it with Men the 
moſt excellent in the Art of Phyfick, whe gave- me greater encouragement to per- 


feet 
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The Authors Epiſtle Dedicatory 


ect and publiſh it, that it might be in commoy uſe : profeſsng they wiſhed nothin 
= rigs. might be —_ mto Latin, 4 ML it rs hb 
to foreign Nations , that there is no kind of Learning which is not delivered with 
great dexterity of Wit-in this Kingdom over which you rule. And thus much I 
dare boldly affirm, that there is ſcarce any, be he never ſo ſtately or ſupercilious, but 
that he may here find ſome thing which may delight him, and by which be may better 
his knowledge. Therefore 1 doubted not to conſecrate this Book unto your Majeſty, 
both as a Pattern and Treaſury of my Labours, as well in reſpe& of my duty, who 
am Yours by Nature and Education, as that Tmight manifeſt to all, your Flighneſſes 
exceeding bounty towards me, in placing me (having heretofore enjoyed the Office 
of Principal Chirurgeon under three rh your Majeſties Predeceſſors) in the 
ſame dignity, and that of your own atcord. And moreover I did conjeure that it 
would fall out, as now it doth, that this my Work carried through the World by the 
Fame of your Majeſties Name, ſhould neither fear the face nor view of any, ſup. 
ported by the Favour and Majeſty of a moſt invincible Monarch and moſt Excellent 
and Renowned Prince. Neither did King Charles IX. of happy Memory, inci- 
ted by the relation of the moſt gracious Queen his Mother, refuſe to read it, being 
he underſtood it proceeded from bim, who having happily paſſed all bis time in pri- 
Fate and publick imployments, and converſed with all men of all ſorts, was judged 
moſt worthy to obtam thts favour, as to have the Front of this Work adorned and 
beautified with the ſplendour of his prefixed Name. T1, encouraged by this hope, 
defired that my requeſt ſhould paſs as by a certain continuation and ſucceſ$ion from 
a moſt Powerful, to a moſt Invincible King ; and do wholly conſecrate theſe my La- 
bours taken for my Countries good unto your Sacred Majeſty. God grant that your 
Majeſty may have happy ſucceſs of all your Enterpriſes abundantly added to Ne- 


ſtors Nears. 


Paris February 8. 
Your Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties 


Attho Don. 1579, 


Faithful Servant, 
Ambroſe Parey. 
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REFACE. 

ENG Oſt Men derive the Original of Phyſick from Heaven: for thoſe who 
a hold the beſt opinion of the Creation of the World, om, the Ele- 


#7 ments being created and ſeparated each from other , Man being not 
F& 4s zet made; incontinently by the divine Decree, all Herbs and 
wy Plants, with infinite variety of the Flowers endued with various 
Sents, Taſts, Colours,and Forms, grew and ſprung forth of the Bowels 
of the Earth, enriched with ſo many and great Virtues, that it may 
be thought a great offence to attribute to any other than the Deity, 
the benefit of ſo great a bleſſing ſo neceſſary for ſo many uſes. Neither conld Mans capa- 
city ever have attained to the knowledge of theſe things without the guidance of the Di- 
wine Power. For God the great Creator and Faſhioner of the World, whes firſt he in- 
fpired Adam by the breath of his month into alrving and breathing Man, he taught hint 
the Nature, the proper Operations, Faculties and Virtnes of all things contained in the 
circuit of this Univerſe. So that ifthere be any who would aſcribe the glory of this inven« 
wion to Man, he is condemned of ingratitude even by the judgment of Pliny. But this 
knowledge was not buried in oblivion with Adam : but by the ſame gift of God was given 
to thoſe whom he had choſen and ordained for Phyſick , to put their helping hands to otheys 


that jtood in need thereof. Which opinion was not onely received in the common manner 


and by the tacite conſent of all Nations, but confirmed by Moles in the Scripture. Which Gem. :. 
thing Telus the ſon of Sirach, the wiſeſt amoneſt the Jews, hath confirmed, ſaying , Ho- £38. 1: 


nour the Phyfitian with the honour due unto him, for the Moſt High hath created 
him becauſe of neceflity : and of the Lord cometh the gift of Healing. The Lord 
hath created Medicins of the Earth, and he that 1s wiſe will not abhor them. Give 
place and honour to the Phyfician, for God hath created hm 3 let him not go from 
thee, for thou haſt need of him. The Grzcians who firſt ſeem more fully and with 
greater fame to have profeſſed the Art of Phyſick,, ds in a manner conſent with this opi- 
#ion, in acknowledging Apollo te have been the Inventer theveof,, neither did they it 
withont a reaſonable cauſe. For whether by Apollo they may underſtand the Sun, who 
by its gentle and vital heat doth bring forth, temper, and cheriſh all things ; or elſe ſome 
Heroes, who incited by an excellent and almoſt divine underſtanding, firſt taught anal put 
- pradice the Medicinal Vertnes of Herbs ; in which ſenſe Ovid brings him in ſpeaking 
us * 
Herbs are of mine invention, and through all 
The World, they me the firſt Phy fician call. 


The original of Phyſick ariſing from thoſe beginnings, ſhall always be celebrated as ce- 
leſtial, and was eongy ne principally after this manner. After Apollo, Xſculapius hi 
ſon inſtruded by his Father, reduced this Art being as yet rude and wnlgar, into a little 
better and more exquiſit form, for which cauſe he was reputed worthy to be accounted as 
one of the Gods. At the ſame time flonriſhed Chiron the Centaure, who for that he ex- 
celled in knowledge of Plants, and taught Xiculapius (as many report ) their Faculties , 


is thoueht by Pliny and ſome others to have been the — Phyick, Aiculapins Plintp.cis 
a 


had two ſons, Podalirius and Machaon, who following their Fathers ſteps, and profeſ- 
(ing Phyſick,, didprincipally beantifie and pra@iſe that part thereof which is called Chi- 
rurgery, and for that cauſe were acconnted the Inventers thereof. = thoſe Alcle- 
_ left this Art much enlarged, as hereditary to his Poſterity ; by whoſe ſiudy and di- 

rgence, that part of the Art was invented and annexed, which by a more curious skill 
ſearcheth and cureth thoſe diſeaſes which lie hid within the body. Hippocrates the Coan, 
the ſor of Heraclidas, born of the noble race of Aſclepiades, Prince of the Phyſicians 
that were before hint, perfeded Phyſick , and reduced it into an Art, and wrote divers 
Books thereof in Greek. Galen ſneceeded hins ſix hundred years after, who was « 
Marr moſt famons, rot onely ſor his knowledge in Phyſich,, bnt alſs in all other Sciences , 
who fanhfully interpreting every thing that was obſcure and difficult en the Writings of 
Hippocrates, enlarged the Science with many Volumes. Thus therefore was the begin- 
ring, thus the increaſe and perfeFing the Art of Phyſick,, as nmch as can be hoped for 


from Mans Induſtry. Although indeed we cannot deny bnt that experience hath _ 
| profite 


| The Preface. 
profited this Art as it hath and doth many other. For as men perceived that ſome things 
were profitable, ſome unprofitable for this or that diſeaſe, they ſet it down, and ſo by di- 
ligent obſervation and marking of ſingularities, they eſtabliſhed univerſal and certain Pre- 
cepts, and ſo brought it into an Art. For ſo we find it recorded in ancient Hiſtories, 
before the invention of Phyſick,; that the Babylonians and Afyrians had a Cuſtom 
amongſt them to lay their ſick ad diſeaſed perſons in the Porches and Entries of their 
Houſes, or to carry them into the Streets or Market-places, that ſuch as paſſed by and 
ſaw them, might give them counſel to take thoſe things to cure their Diſeaſes, which they 
had formerly found profitable in themſelves , or any other in the like affets, neither 
might any paſeby a (ich, man in ſilence. Alſo Strabo writes that it was a cuſtom in Greece 
that thoſe which were ſick, ſhould reſort to Ficulapius his Temple in Epidaurus, that 
there as they ſlept , by their dreams they might be admoniſhed by the god what means they 
ſhould uſe to be cured; and when they were freed from their Diſeaſes, they writ the man- 
aer of their Infirmities, and the means by which they were cured, in Tables and aſtned 
them to the Pillars of the Temple, not onely for theglory of the god, but alſo for the profit 
Y ſuch as ſhould afterwards be affeFed with the like Maladies. All which Tables (as 
ame reports )) Hippocrates tranſcribed, and ſo from thoſe drew the Art of Phyſick. 
Beaſts alſs have added much to his Art. For one Man was not onely inſtru@ed by ang- 
ther, but learned alſo much from brute Beaſts ; for they by the onely inſtin® of Nature 
have found out divers Herbs and Remedies, by which they freed and preſerved themſelves 
from Infirmities , which might preſently be transferred to Mans uſe. Wherefore conſi- 
dering that ſmchand ſo many have-concurred to bring this Art ts perfeion, who hereafter 
dare call in queſtion the Excellency thereof'? chiefly if he reſpeed the ſubje@ thereof, 
Mans Body, a thing more noble than all other Mundane things, and. for which the reſt 
were created. Which thing moved Herophilus i times paſt to call Phyſicians, The 
Hands of the gods. For as we by putting forth our hand, do help any man out of the 
Water and Mud into which he is fallen : even ſo we do ſuſtain thoſe that are thrown 
down from the top of Health to the gates of Death by violence of Diſeaſes, with happy 
Medicins, and as it were by ſome ſpcial and divine gift deliver them ont of the jaws of 
Death. Homer the Prince of Greek Poets affirms, That one Phyſician is far more wor- 
thy than many other Men. All Antiquity gave Phyſicians ſuch honour, that they wor- 
ſhiped them with great veneration as gods, or the ſons of their gods. For who is it 
which is not much delighted with the divine force of healthful Medicins, with which (we 
ſee by daily experience ) Phyſicians, as armed with Mercuries Rod, do bring Lack thoſe 
languiſhing ſouls which are even entering the gates of Death? Hence it cometh to paſs 
that the divine Poets of ancient Times, as Orpheus, and Muſzus, and Hefiod, and 
the moſt renowned Philoſophers, Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, Chry- 
ſippus, Cato Cenſorius, ard Varro eſteemed nothing more excellent than to excel in 
the knowledge of Medicins, and to teſtifie the ſame by written monuments to Poſterity. 
Fer what can be more noble and worthy of « generous diſpoſition than to attain to that 
by the benefit of Phyſick,, that adorned with the ornaments of dignity thou maiſt have 
owey over other men, and favoured of Princes, Kings, and Emperonrs, maiſt appoint and 
preſcribe to them thoſe things which are profitable to preſerve health, and cure their diſ- 
eaſes ? But if thou look for benefit by Sciences, then know that the Profeſſors hereof 
have beſide ſufficient gain, acquired mmch honour and many ſriends. — coming 
In what e- to Abdera to cure Democritus of his Madneſs, not onely the men of the City, but alſo 
ficem Phyſt- the women and children, and people of every Age, Sex and Rank, went forth to meet 
ET him, giving him with a common conſent and loud voice, the title lo Tutelary Deity 


erly been. 

_—_ and Father of their Country. But the Athenians, for freeing their Country from the 
Plague, with triumphant pomp celebrated Plays to his honour, and bountifully ſet upon 
his head, as if he had been a King, a Crown of Gold weighing 1060 pieces of their golden 
Coin, and ereFed his Statue for a perpetual Monument of his Piety and Learning. 
Erafiſtratus the Nephew of Ariſtotle by kis daughter, received, freely given him by Pto- 
lomy King of Egypt, for the cure of his Son, 100 talents of gold. The Emperonr Au- 
guſtus honoured Antonius Muſa with a gelder Statue. Quintus Stertinius yearly re- 
ceived out of the Emperours Treaſury 125Cco pieces of gold. In the time of our Grand- 
fathers, Petrus Aponenfis called Conciliator, was ſo famons throngh all Italy for his 
knowledge in Phyſick,, that be could ſcarce be intreated to come to any man of faſhion 
that was ſick, ,, unleſs he gave him 50 Crowns for every day he was abſent from home : but 
when he went to cure Heronius the Biſhop of Rome, he received 400 Crowns for every 

day ke was abſent. Our French Chronicles relate in what credit and eſtimation James 
Cotterius the Phyſician was with Lewis XI. King of France; for they report he gave 


hine Monethly out of his Treaſury 10000 Crowns. Phyſick, in times paſt hath beer. o 
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ſuch Eſteem with many famons and noble Perſonages, that divers Kings and Princes de- 
lighted with the Study thereof, and deprows to attain glory thereby, called ſundry Herbs | 
after their own names. For ſo Gentian took its name of Gentius King of Illyria 5 Names given 
the Herb Lyſimachia of Lyſimachus the King of Macedon, the Mithridatick Herb or 9 Plauts. 
Scordium of Mithridates #he Kirg of Pontus and Bithynia, Achillea of Achilles,Cen=___ 
tory of Chiron the Centanre, Artemiſia of Artemiſia the Queen of Caria. Attalus King 

of Pergamus, Solomon of Judza, Evax of Arabia, aud Juba the King of Maurita- 

nia, were not onely inflamed with a deſire of the knowledge of Plants; but either they © 

have written Bcoks of it, or for the great commodity of Poſterity, invented by their 

shill, many choice Antidotes compounded of divers Simples ; neither the deſire of Lears 

wing this moſt noble Science is yet altogether extin@ ; as may appear by that Indian 

Plant Tobacco, called by ſome the Noble Herb, Catharines Herb, and Medices Herb, 

but commonly the Queens Herb, becauſe Catharine Medices the Mother of our King, 

by her ſingular ſiudy and induſtry made manifeſt the excellent vertue it hath in caring 

malign Ulcers and Wounds, which before was unknown to the French. For theſe worthy 

men underſtood that their glory, thus'faſtened and ingraffed into the deep, and as it were 
ever-living Roots of Plants, would never decay ; but ſhould be propagated toall Poſterity 

in many ſucceeding Ages, growing up with their ſprouting and budding Shouts, Stalks, 
Flowers, and Fruits. Neither did theſe famous men _— they adorned this part of 
Phyſck,, ſuffer the other, which treats of the Diſſe@ion 4 ns Body, be buried in ob- 

livion, and without their knowledge; as inſtructed with the Precepts and Learning FA 

the Wiſeſt Men, how artificial and unimitable by mortal hand this Fabrick of our Body 

35. Neither is it probable that Apis, Oltris, and Ptolomy Kings of Egypt, Solomon, 
Alexander the Great, Mithridates, Attalus, ſeeing they dedicated themſelves wholly to 

the contemplation of Natural things, negle@ed the uſe of Anatomy, and being men moſt 
deſirous to know themſelves, to have been ignorant of the ſiru@ure of their own Bodies, 

being the habitation of their Souls immortal, and made to the Image of God : ſeeing they 
obſerved with certain judgement the different lights q the Sun, Moon, and Stars ; and 

paſſed over ſo many Lands, ſo many Seas, ſo many Regions, / far remote one from ano- 

ther, by ways ſo terrible by reaſon of cold, uncouthneſs, darkneſs, by rocks, by fire and 
ſword, with great labour, charge, and danger of life, onely that they might ſatisfie their 

minds thirſting after the knowledge of things 5 and to have left untouched a thing truly 

noble, admirable, and moſt worthy of knowledge, eaſie tg be attained by any, and to be 
acquired without any danger of oe or fortunes. 

Seeing there be three parts of that Phyſick which at this time we profeſs 5 Chirurgery, Phyſick is dis 
which by the uſe of the hand, Diet which with the convenient manner of feeding and or- mn 
dering the body, and Pharmacy that by Medicins attempt to expel Diſeaſes, and preſerve 
Health ; The prime Phyſicians do not without reaſon contend which of theſe may be ac- 
connted the chief. Certainly Herophilus had Pharmacy 3 ſuch ejreenr, that he thought 
Medicins were f# mixed and adminiſtred to the Sick by Apollo (whom Antiquity 
thought a great Deity.) And Pliny had ſo good an opinion of Diet, that he exclaims, 

The true Remedies and Antidotes againſt Diſeaſes, are put into the Pot andeaten every 
day by the poor People. Verily all learned men confeſs, that the manner of curing which 
which is performed by Diet, is much more facil and | 1". ca thaz that which is done 
by Medicins 3 -4s thoſe things which fought with much labour and coſt are taken with 
* ammch loathing, and taken are ſcarce retained, but retained they oft work with much la- 
bour and*pain : Which things long ago moved Alclepiades to exclude the uſe of Meds- 
cins as hurtful to the ſtomach, Tet if we will believe Celſus, xeither of theſe parts merit 
the preheminence, but both of them give place to Chirur ery: For ſeeing that Fortune 
3s very powerful in Diſeaſes, and the ſame Meats and Me icins are often good and often 
vain, truly it is hard to ſay, whether. the health 3s recovered by the benefit of Diet and 
Pharmacy, or by the ſtrength of the body. Moreover in thoſe caſes in which we moſt pre- 
vail with Medicins, although the profit be moſt manifeſt, yet it is evident that health is 
often ſought in vain even by theſe things, and often recovered without them. As it may 
be perceived by ſome troubled with ſore Eyes, and others with Quartan Fevers, who ha» 
ving been long troubled by Phyſicians, are healed without them. But the effe& of Chirur- 
gery as it is very neceſſary, ſo it is the moſt evident amoneſt all the parts of Phyſick, For 
who without Chirurgery caz hope to cure Broken or Luxated parts, who Wounds and Ul- 
cers, who the Falling of the Matrix, the Stone in the Bladder, a Member infeſted with 
a Gangrene or Sphacele © Beſides, this part alſo is the moſt antient ; for Podalirius and 
Machaon following their General Agamemnon to the Trojan Wars, yielded no ſmall 
comfort to their Fellow-Souldiers. Whon notwithſtanding Homer affirms not to have 
given any help in the Peſtilence, nor in divers gther Diſeaſes, but onely were accuſtomed 
| to 
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om to heal Wounds by Inſtruments and Medicins. And if the difficulty of learning it ar- 
gery. 


gue the extellency of the Art, who can doubt but Chirurgery muſt be the moſt excellent, 


ſeeing that none ought to be accounted a Chirurgeon , or which can perform his duty 
without the knowledge of Diet and Pharmacy £ But both the other can perform their 
parts without Chirurgery, if we may believe Galen. But if we conſider the matter more 
nearly according to truth, we fhall underſtand thoſe three parts have a certain common 
bond, and are very near of kindred, ſo that the one implores the aid of the other 5, nei= 
ther car the Phyſician do any thing praiſe-worthy without the conſpiracy and joint conſent 
of theſe three ;, therefore in ancient times there was but one Performer and Uerof the 
three Parts. But the multitude of men daily increaſing, and on the contrary, Mans li 

decreemg, {o that it did not ſeem able to ſuffice for to learn and exerciſe all the three, t 

Workmen divided themſelves. Wherefore that which happens to any man either by lot, or 
counſel, that let him follow, maintain and onely uſe, as mindful how ſhort his life is, 


end how long the Art. 
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CHAP. I. —_—_ 
What Chirurgery is: er AE 


HIRURGERY is an Art, which teacheth the way by reaſon; howby The Definiri. 
the operation of the hand we may cure, prevent and mitigate Diſeaſes; 92 of Chirur- 
which accidentally happen unto us. Others have thought good to deſcribe 87! 
it otherwiſe ; as, That it is that part of Phyſic which undertaketh the cure 
of Diſeaſes by the ſole induſtry of the Hand: as by catting, burning, ſaws 
ing off, uniting fractures, reſtoring diſlocations, and performing other 
works, of which we ſhall hereafter treat. Chirurgery alfo is thus defined 
by the Author of the Medicinal Definitions, The quick motion of an intre- What neceſſa- 
| pid hand joined with experience 3 or, An artificial aRtion by the hand 7,5 ® Chi- 
rmntnn—= uſcd inPhylic, for ſome convenient intent. Yet nonemuſt think to attain _ 
to any perfection in this Art, without the help of the other two parts of Phyſic;: I'fay, of Diet-ahd 
Pharmacy, /and the diverſe applications of proper Medicines, reſpefting the condition of the'Cau- 
ſes, Diſeaſes, Symptoms, and the like Circumſtances, which comprehended under the names of.things 
natural, not natural and beſide nature, (as they commonly call them) we intend to deſcribe tn their 
proper place. But if any reply, that there be many which do the works of Chirurgery; without any 
knowledge of ſuch like things, who notwithſtanding have cured deſperate Diſeafes with'happy ſuc- 
ceſs : Let them take this for an anſwer; That ſuch things happerr rather by chance, than by the 
induſtry of the Art; and that they are not provident' that commit thetſelves'tofuch.: ' Becauſe that 
for ſome one AGPEIEG a thouſand dangerous errors happen afterwards, 2s Galen (in divers pla- 
ces of his Method) ſpeaks. againſt the Empiricss Wherefore ſeeing we have'fet down Chirurgery 
to-be, A diligent-Operation: of-the hands, ſtrengthned by:the affiftance of Dier and Pharmacy, we _ 
' will now ſhew what, and of what nature the operations of it are. 


LD —— 


CHAP. II. 
Of Chirurgical Operations; 


Ive things are to the duty of a —_—_— 3 To take away that which is ſuperfluous; The — 4 | 


placed; to ſeparate thoſe things which are join- a-Glifurgeon, 
y the defects of nature, Thouhalk Experience 


more 4- 


to reſtore to their places ſuch things as are di 
ed together; to join thoſe that are ſeparated; and to ſuppl 
far more eaſily and happily attain to the —_— of theſe things by long uſceand much exerciſe, than "2 Chi- 
by much reading of Books, or daily hearing of Teachers. For ſpeech, how perſpicuous and elegant rurgeon than 
ſoeverit be,cannot (o lively exprefsany thing, as that which is ſubjected to the faithful eyes and hands. Arr. 
We have examples of taking away that which abounds, in the Amputation or cutting off a finger, Examples of 
if any have ſix on one hand, or any other monſtrous member that may grow out; in the lopping off taking away 
a putrefied part inwardly corrupted 3 in the extra&tion of a dead child, the ſecondine, mole or ſuch = _ ay 
like bodies out of a womans womb: In taking down'of all Tumors, as Wens, Warts, Polypus, Can-" "Pam 
cers and fleſby excreſcences of the like nature 3 in the pulling forth of bullets, of pieces of mail, of 
darts, arrows, ſhells, ſplinters, and of all kind of weapons in what part of the:body ſoever they be. 
And he taketh away that which redounds, which plucks away the hairs of the cye-lids which trou- 
ble the eye by their turning in towards it : who cuts away the web, poſleſſing all the 4drata, and *Two tinicies 
the part of the * Cornea : who letteth forth ſuppurated matter : who taketh out ſtones in what part of the eyes, 
ſoever of the body they grow ; who pulls out a rotten or otherwiſe hurtful tcoth 3 or cuts a nail 
that runs into the fleſh; who cuts away part of the Vozla, or hairs that grow on the eye-lids : who 
taketh off a Cataract 3 who cuts the navil or foreskin of a child newly born 3 or the skinny carun- 
cles of womens privities. 
Examples of placing thoſe things which are out of their natural ſite, are manifeſt in reſtoring difſ- Examples of 
located bones in re-placing of the guts and gallfallen into the cods, or out of the navil or belly by re-placiag. 
a wound or of the falling down of! the womb, fundament or great gut, or the eyc hanging out of 
its circle or proper place. 
But we may take examples of disjoining thoſe things which are continued from the fingers grow- Exathple of 
ing together, cither by ſome chance, as burning z or by the imbecillity of the forming faculty z by the ſeparating _ 
disjunQtion of the membrane called Hymen, or any other troublivg the neck of the womb ; by diffes — 
| | B &ion 


- we muſt draw 


i —_—_ —_—. 


2 | An Introduftion, or 
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Book I: 


——_—____— 


&ion of the ligament of the tongue, which hinders children from ſucking and ſpeaking, and of that 
which hinders the Glans from being uncovered of theforeskin ; by the divition cf a various vein, or 
of a half-cut nerve or tendon, cauting Convulſion, by the diviſion of the membrane ſtopping the au- 
ditory paſſage, the noſe, moutly or Sadament, or the ſtabborn ſticking together of the hairs of the 
eye-lids. - Refer to this place alt the works done by Caulſtics, the Saw, Trepan, Lancet, Cupping- 
glaſſes, Inciſion-knife, Leeches, either for evacuation; derivation or revulfion ſake. 

The Chirurgeon draws together things ſeparated, which healeth wounds by ſtitching them, by 
uniting things boring, bindmp/ giving reft to,avu#®hit plaghngf the 3 ripe; pals fraRturesreſiaging kixated 
disjoined. parts: who by binding veſſel, ſtayeth the violent Mulion of blao#: who cicatyicerh cloven lips, 

| cammonly calkd Harc-lips : whoredateth vo equality the eavitics ofUlcers and Fiſtul's, 

Examples of = But he repairs thoſe things which are defective cither from the infancy or afterwards by accident, 
ſupplying de- 25 much as Art and Nature wilt fuffer 3 who fets on an car, an eye,anofe, one or more teeth ; who fills 
—_ the hollowneſs of the palat caten by the Pox, with a thin plate of gold or filver, or ſuch like ; who 
ſupplies the defe&t of the tongue in part cut off, by ſome new addition: who faſtens toa hand, an arm, 
or leg with fit ligaments, workman-like : who hts a doublet bombafted, or made with jron plates to 
make the body {treightz who hills a ſhoo too big with cork, or faſtens a ſtockin or ſock to a lame mans 
girdle to help his gate. We will treat more fully of alt theſe in our following Work. But in perform- 
ing thoſe things with the hands, we cannot bnt cauſe pain: (for who can without =_ cut off an arm 
or leg, or vide and tear aſunder the neck of the bladder, reſtore bones put out of their places, open ul- 
cers; bind up wounds, and apply cauteries, and do ſuch like? ) notwithſtanding the matter often comes 
tothat paſs, that unleſs we uſe a judicious hand, we mult either die,or lead the remnant of ons lives in 
Avchagatus the tual miſery. Who therefore can juſtly abhor a Chirurgeon for this, br accufe him of cruelty ? 
Chirurgeon. or defire they may be ſerved as in antient times the Romans ferved Archagatas, who at the firſt made 
him free cf the City 3 but preſently after, becauſe he did ſomewhat too crudly burn, cut, and perform 
the other works of a good Chirurgeon, they drewhim from his houſe into Campus Martz, and there 
ſtoned him to death, as we read it recorded by Sexeus Cheronews, Phutarch's nephew by his daughter. 
Traly, it was an inhumane kind of ingratitude, fo craelly to murder a man intent to the works of ſo 
neceffary an Art, But the Senate could not approve the at; wherefore to expiate the crime as well 
as then they could, they made his Statne in Gold, placed it in Mſenlapiy his Temple, and dedicated 
In Pref. 1.7. it to his perpetual memory. For my part, I very well like that faying of Celfiw : A Chirorgeon ruſt 
The proper- hve a ſtrong, fable and intrepid hand, and a mind refolute and mercilefs 3 fo that to heal him he ta- 
_ - 6 keth in hand, he be not moved to make more hatte than the thing requires zor to cut leſs than is need- 
G fulz but which doth all things as if he were nothing affected with their cries3 not giving heed to the 

judgment of the vain common people, who ſpeak ilt of Chirurgeons becauſe of their ignorance. 


Examples of 


CHAP. II. 
Of things Natmral. 


before his eyes certain Indications of working : Otherwiſe, he is like to become an Empiric, 

whom no Art, no certain reaſon, but only a blind temerity of fortune moves to boldneſs and 
From whence 4; Theſe Indications of ations are drawn from things (as they call them) natural, not-natural 
and beſide-nature, and their adjundts, as it is ſingularly delivered of the Antients, being men of an ex- 
cellent underſtanding. Wherefore we will proſecute according to that order. all theſpeculations of this 
What things Art of ours. Firſt therefore,things Natural are fo termed, becauſe they conſtitute and contein the nature 
are called nt- fans body, which wholly depends of the mixture and temperament of the four firſt bodies, as it is 
i rt ſhewed by Hippocrates in his Book de Nat. bumana: wherefore the conſideration thereof belongs to that 
of Phyſic part of Phyſic,which is named Phyſiologia as the examination of things not natural to Dietetice or Diet, 
things nor n- becauſe by the uſe of ſuch things it endevors to retein and keep health : but Therapentice, or the part 
tural pertain. which cures the Diſeaſes, and all the affects belide nature, challenges the contemplation of thoſe things 
To what, hich are not agreeable to nature. But the things which are called Natural, may be reduced to ſeven 


T Hat the Chirurgeon may rightly and according to Art perform the forefaid works,he muſt ſee . 


Indications. 


_— Oy heads : belide which there comes into their fellowſhjp, thoſe which we term, Annexed. 
Elements CApge 
Temperaments Sex 
The ſeven principal | Hwmors To theſe are an- | Colowr 
heads of things 4 Parts or Members nexed, as ſome-4 Compoſiere 
Natural ; are | Faculties what near 3 Time or ſeaſon 
Afions | Region 
i Spirits | LS ocation of life 
CHAP. IV. 
Of Elements. 


moſt ſimple portion of that thing which it compoſeth : or, that my ſpeech may be the more 
plain, The four firſt and fimple bodies are called Elements; Fire,Air, Water and Earth ; which 
Elements are accommodate and ſubject themſelves as matter to the promiſcuous generation of all things which the 
underſtood by Heavens engirt, whether you underſtand things perfe&tly or unperfetly mixed. Such Elements 
-- not bY are only to be conceived in your mind, being it is not granted to any external ſenſe to handle them 
; in their pure and abſolute nature. Which was the cauſe that Hippocrates expreſſed them not by the 

| | names 


ment 1s, 


TY OE A: Element (by the definition which is commonly received among Phyſicians) is the leaſt and 


| Genet ſubſtances, but of proper qualities, ſaying, Hor, Cold, Moiſt, Dry, becauſe ſome one of 


- 
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theſe qualities is inherent in every Element, as his proper and eſſential form, not only according to kak £1 rhe 
the exceſs of latitude;,but alſo of the active faculty; to which is adjoined another ſample quality, and Elements by 
by that reaſon principal, but which notwithſtanding attains not to the higheſt degree of his kind, as theſe names of 
you may underſtand by Galen in his firſt Book of Elements. So, for Example fake, in the Air we Walitics. 
obſerve twoqualities, Heat, and Moiſture, both principal, and not remitted by the commixture of Jp Finelpal 
any contrary quality, for otherwiſe they were not ſimple. Therefore thou maiſt ſay, what hinders Sick "4 1oafug 
that the principal effedts of heat ſhew not themſelves as'well inthe Air, as inthe Fire? Becauſe, as 

we ſaid before, although the Air have as great a heat according to his nature, extent, and degree, .., , 
no otherwiſe than Fire hath, yet it is not fo in its aCtive quality, The reaſon is becauſe that the Why the Air 
calfaRory force in the Air is hindered, and dulled by ſociety of his companion and adjoyned quality, Þ<a:5 nor 
that is, Humidity wnich abateth the force of heat, as, on the contrary, drineſs quickneth it. The 9 =p—=g 
Elements therefore are endued with qualities. e Fire, 


Fire Hot and dry 
Names of the )Arr fe Moiſt and hot Names of the 
ſubſtances YYater Cold and moiſt qualities, 
Earth Cold and dry. 


Theſe four Elements in the compoſition of natural bodies retain the qualities they formerly had, How the Ele. 
but that by their mixture and meeting together of contraries, they are ſomewhat tempered and _ may be 
abated. But the Elements are ſo mutually mixed one with another, and all with all, that no {1mple = _ o 
part may be found 3 no more than in a maſs of the Emplaiſter Dzacalcitheos you can ſhew any compound bo- 
Axungia oil, or Litharge by it (elf; all things are fo confuſed and united by the power of heat, mix- dies, 
ing the ſmalleſt particulars with the ſmalleſt, and the whole with the whole, in all parts. You may 
know and perceive this concretion of the four Elementary ſubſtances in one compound body, by the 
power of mixture, in their diſſolution by burning a pile or heap of green wood : For the flame ex- 
preſſes the Fire 3 the ſmoak, the Air 3 the moiſture that ſweats out at the ends, the Water ; and the Why of the 
aſhes, the Earth : You may eaſily perceive by this example ſo familiar and obvious to the ſenſes, ®'* —_ | 
what diſſolution is, which is ſucceeded by the decay of the compound body 3 on the contrary, you ine —_ -wy 
may know that the coagmentation, or uniting and joyning into one of the fr{t mixed bodies is ſuch, five, 
that there is no part ſincere or without mixture. For if the heat which is predominant in the fire, 
ſhould remainin the mixture in its perfect vigor, it would conſume the reſt by its pernicious neigh- 
bourhood 3 the like may be ſaid of Coldnels, Moiſture, and Drineſs ; although of theſe qualities, 
two have the title of Active, that is, Heat and Coldneſs, becauſe they are the more powertul ; the 
other two Paſſive, becauſe they may ſeem more dull and flow, being compared to the former. The 
temperaments of all ſublunary bodies ariſe from the commixture of theſe ſubſtances and elementary 

ualities, which hath been the principal cauſe that moved me to treat of the Elements. Burt I leave 
the force and effedts of the Elementary qualities to ſome higher contemplation, content to have 
noted this, that of theſe firſt qualities, (fo called, becauſe they are primarily and naturally in rhe 
four firſt bodies) others ariſe and proceed, which are therefore called the ſecond qualities : as of 
many, theſe, Heavinels, Lightneſs, variouſly diftributed by the four Elements, as the Heat, or Why the firſt 
Coldneſs, Moiſtneſs or Drineſs have more power over them. For of the Elements, two are called qualicies ace 
light, becauſe they naturally affe& to move upwards : the other two heavy, by reaſon they are {oe called. _ 
carryed downward by their own weight. So we think the fire the lighteſt, becauſe it holds the WP" me in: 
- R = 0 . qualities 
higheſt place of this lower world; the Air, which is next to it in fite, we account light; for the are. -. 
water which lies next tothe Air, we judg heavy and the earth the center of the ret we judg to be What Ele- 
the heavielt of them all. ' Hereupon it is, that light bodies, and the light parts in bodies, have moſt mens light, 
of the lighter Elements; as on the contrary heavy bodies have more of the heayier. This is a brief V*Beavy- 
deſcription of the Elements of this frail world, which are only to be diſcerned by the underſtand- 
ing, to which I think good to adjoin another deſcription of other Elements, as it were ariſing or 
flowing from the'commixture of the firlt : For beſides thele, there are ſaid to be Elements of genc-= 
ration, and Elements of mans body, Which as they are more corporal, ſo alfo are they more ma- 
nifeſt to the ſenſe. By which reaſon Hippocrates being moved, in his Book de Natura humana, after 
he had deſcribed the Nature of Hot, Cold, Moitt, and Dry, he comes to take notice of theſe by the What the Ele- 
order of compoſition. Wherefore the Elements of our generation, as alſo of all creatures which ments of ge- 
have blood, are {ced and menſtruous blood. But the Elements of our bodies, are the ſolid and ry Eh 
ſimilar parts, ariſing from thoſe Elements of generation. Of this kind are bones, membranes, bo ro 
ligaments, veins, arteries, and many others manifeſt to the eyes, which we will deſcribe at large in bodies. 
our Treatiſe of Anatomy, 


em 


Aa. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Temperaments. 


Temperatnent is defined, a proportionable mixture of hot, cold, moiſt, and dry 3 or, It is a What a Tem- 
concord of the firſt —_— faculties, That harmony fprings from the mixture of the P<r*ment 1s. 


tour firſt bodies of the world. This whether Temperament or Concord is given toPlants and 


brute Baſis for the beginning of their life, and ſo conſequently for their life and form. But as Plants are 

interiour in order and dignity to beaſts, fo their *life is more baſe and infirm, for they have only a * 4uins. 

growing, faculty, by which they may draw an Alimentary juyce-from the earth, as from their Mo- What the life 

thers brealts, to preſerve them and their life, by which they may grow to a certain bigneſs 3 and p<rforms un 

laſtly, by which they may bring forth their like for the perpetual continuance of their kind. _ 
B 2 tne 


lants. 
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* 4nina,Whar the * life of beaſis, have to the three former, the gift of ſenſe annexed : by benefit whereof, as 
in beaſts. by a ccrtain inward knowledg they ſhun thoſe things that are hurtful, and follow thoſe which pro- 
Mans foul {x theni; and by the power of their will, they move themſelves whither they pleaſe, But the ſoul 
comes from d- + nan farmore perfect and noble than therelt, ariſeth not from that carthly mixture and temper of 
bovc. the Elements, but acknowledgeth and hath a far more divine oft-ſpring as we ſhall teach hereafter, 
The manifold They divide a Temperament at the hit diviſion, into two kinds as, one a temperate, another an 
divifion of a yntemperate. The untemperate 15 of two ſorts : The one wholly vicious, which hath altogether cx- 
Tempera- «4d the bounds of mediocrity : The other, which hath ſomwhat ſtrayed from the mediocrity of 


© AT era. temper, but notwithſtanding is yet contained within the limits of health: as that which brings no 
ment z Per- {ach cvident harm tothe actions, but that it fomwhat hinders them, ſo that they cannot ſo well and 
p 


C15, perfectly perform their duties. But the vicious Temperament doth three manner of ways corrupt 
the fundtions, cither by weakning, depraving, or aboliſhing them. For ſo, Stxpor, or aſtoniſhment, 
diminiſheth and floweth the quickneſs of motion; Convultion depraves it 3 the Palie aboliſheth it, 

A4 pondus, wel and taketh it away. The temperate Temperament is alſo dividcd into two kinds; which is cither 

ad jytitiam. to equality of weight or juſtice. It is called a Temperature to weight which ariſeth from the equal 
force of exaQly concurring qualities, and, as placed in a pcrfc& ballance, draws down neither to 
this nor that part. They think the example of this Temperament to appear in the inner skin of the 
fingers cnds of a man tempered to Juſtice, For ſccing the moſt exquitite touch reſides there, they 
ought to be free from all exceſs of contraricty 3 tor otherwiſe being corrupted by too much heat or 
cold, moiſture or drineſs, they could give no certain judgment of the tangible qualities. For which 
thing Nature hath excellently provided in the fabrick and coagmentation of the parts, of which the 
«in conſiſts. For it is. compoled of hot and moiſt fleſh, and therefore ſoft, and of a tendon and nerve 
cold and dry, and therefore hard 3 which are not only cqually fitted and conjoyned, but wholly con- 
fuſed and mixed together, by which it comes, that removed from all extreams of oppoſition, it is 
placed in the midlt, as a rule to judg of all the exceſſes that happen to the touch, So it was fit, the eye, 
which was to be the infirument of ſight, ſhould be tinCtured with no certain colour, that it might be 

\ theleſsdeceived in the judgment of colours. So it was convenient the Hearing ſhould not be troubled 
with any diſtin& ſound, whereby it might more certainly judg of equal and uncqual ſounds, not di- 
ſtinguithed by a ratable proportion 3 neither was it fit the tongue ſhould have any certain tale, leſt 
the acceſs of that taſte. ſhould deceive it in knowing and judging of ſo many different taſtes. The 
A Tempera- temperature tempercd to juſtice, is that, which although it isa little abſent from the exact and ſevere 
ment ad ju{j- parility of mixed qualities, yet hath that equality which doth fully and abundantly ſuffice tor to per- 
fLM. form all the functions hitly and perfectly, which nature doth require z wherefore we can judg no other- 
wiſe of it than by the integrity of the Actions. For henceit took itsname for as diſtributive Jultice 
equally gives to cvery one rewards, or puniſhment according to their deſerts 3 ſo Nature, having re- 
gard to all the parts of the body, gives them all that temper which may ſuffice to perform thoſe du- 
The Tempe- ties, for which they are ordained, Let us for an example conſider a Bone 3 no man doubts, but that, 
rament of a like as the other ſimilar parts of the body, procceds from the mixture of the four Elements : but ne- 
bone. verthcleſs nature weighing the uſe of it, and ordaining it to ſupport the reſt of the body, would 
have more of the terrene and dry Element infuſcd into it, that it might be the ſtronger and firmer 
to ſuſtein weight. But a Ligament, fecing it was made for other uſes, hath leſs of that earthly 
drineſs than the bone, but more than the fleth, altogether titted to its nature. So it hath ſecmcd 
gocd to nature to endue all the parts of the body, not only with an equal portion, but alſo pro- 
rtion of Elements and qualities z we call that a Temperament to juſtice : and we ſay, that it is in 
_—_ brute Beaſts, and all natural bodies, which cnjoy that temper and mediocrity, which may be 
agrecable to their nature. Hereupon by compariſon ariſe eight kinds of intemperate tempers : As 


The tes Hot ja cnnpencein Drineſs and ) . Hot and Moiſt 
Cold Moiſture, Hot and Dry 
tcmpers, Four {imples Moiſt . . CHeat and Four Compounds Cold and Moiſt 
Dry C cmperate 1n Cold. Cold and Dry. 
But theſe Temperaments are cither of the whole Body, or of ſome part thereof; 
the Brain 
Principal, as - —_—_ 


: the Stones, Or 
And that cither {Of the reſt of the parts compoſed 
of other which have no prin- 
cipality in the body. 


Again, ſuch Temperaments are either healthful, which ſuffice perfe&ly to perform their ations; 

or unhealthful, which manifeſtly hurt them, the ſigns whereof may be read deſcribed by Galen. And 

Liv. 2, de Te. You mult obſerve that when we fay the body, or any part of it, is hot z we underſtand more hot than 
pre, in Arte is fit for one of that kind which is tempered to jultice 3 as when we ſay a man hatha hot liver, we 
PediCas mean his liver is hotter, than a man jultly tempered thould have; for all other tempers, whether of the 
whole body, or any of the parts thereof, are to be reterrcd to thisz and in the cure of diſeaſes we mult 

look upon it, as the mak, and labour to preſerve it by the uſe of convenient things, as much as lics 

In our power. Wherefore, becauſc it is very neceſſary to know the diltin&tion of Temperaments, I 

have thought good in this place, briefly to handle the Temperaments of the parts of the Body, Ages, 

; Scaſons of the year, Humors, and Medicins. Therefore the temperaments of the partsof our body arc 
ha ny ; of this nature, not only by the judgment of the touch of a mans hand,which is juſtly tempered,(who 
4 is often deceived by flowing heat, which ſpread from the heart into all the body, imparts a certain kind 


ments of mans - 
body are, of hcat, to allthe parts) but alſoby the rule of their reaſon, compoſure, and ſubtiance, as 4 


- 


_ Fanny 1 
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A Bone is the moſt dry and cold. 
A Grifſle le(s than it. _ 
A Ligament lefs than a Grifſle, 
A Tendon is fo much drier and colder than the membrane, by how much it, 
in the ſame temper, exceeds a Vein and Artery. Then follow the harder Veins: tor the ſofter are 
in a middle temper of dryneſs and moiſture, like as the Skin z although all, both ſoft and hard are of 
acold temper. Wherefore all thele parts of their own natureare cold and without blood : although 
the Veins and Arteries wax hot, by reaſon of the heat of the blood they contain, which notwith- 
ſtanding alſo borroweth that heat from the heart, asa part moſt hot, and ſofter than the skin 3 the 
Liver next followeth the heart, in the order of the hotter parts, which is far ſofter than rhe skin it 
ſelf: for if, according to Galens opinion, the heart is ſomewhat leſs hard than the skin, and that is Ad finem, lis. 
far harder than the liver, as appears by touching them, it muſt neceſſarily follow that the liver much 42 Temper. 
exceeds the skin in ſoftneſs 3 I underſtand the skin, fimple and ſeparated from the fleſh lying un- 
der it, to which it firmly cleaves. The fleſh is more moiſt and hot than the skin, by reaſon of the 
blood diſperſed in it. The ſpinal marrow is colder and moilter than the skin; but the brain ſomuch 
exceeds it in moiſture, as it is exceeded by the fat. The lungs arc not ſo moiſt as the fat ? and the 
ſpleen, and kidneys are of the like nature, and nevertheleſs they are all moiſter than ghe skin. 
According to the diverſities of ages, the temperaments both of the whole body, and all its parts, The rempera- 
undergo great mutations 3 for the bones are far harder in old men than in children, becauſe our life ments of ages, 
is, as it were, a4 certain progreſs to drineſs, which when it comes to the height, conſequently cauſeth 


death, Wherefore in this place we mult ſpeak of the Temperaments of Ages, when firſt we ſhall What an age 


have defined what an age is. Thercfore an Age is detined, A ſpace of life in which the conſtitution 


of the body of its {elf and own accord, undergoeth manifelt changes. The whole courſe of life hath 

four ſuch Ages. The firſt is Childhood, which extends from the birth to the eighteenth year of 

age, and hath a hot and moiſt temper, becaule it is next to the hot and moiſt beginnings of lite,ſeed, 

and blood. Youth followeth this, which is prolonged from the eighteenth to the twenty fifth 

year, and is temperate, and in the midlt of all exceſſes. Mans eſtate ſucceedeth Youth, which they 

deny to extend beyond the thirty hfth year of age 3 in its proper temper it is hot and dry ; whereby 

it cometh to pals that then the heat is felt more acid and biting, which in Childhood ſeemeth mild; 

becauſe the progreſs of the life to drineſs, hath much waſted the native humidity. | 
Then ſucceeds Old-age, ever divided into two parts 3 the firſt whereof extends from the thirty Old-age div1- 

fifth, to the forty ninth year; thoſe of this age are called Old-men, (but we commonly call them middle %<4 into two 

ap'd men.) Thelatter is, as it were divided by Galen intothree *degrees; the firſt whereof are thoſe, Fo... ae. 

who having their ſirength ſound and firm, undergo civil affairs and buſineſſes : which things thoſe grees of the 

which are in the ſecond degree of Old-age cannot do, becauſe of the debility of their now decay- ſecond part of 

ing ſtrength : but thoſe which are in the laſt degree, are afflicted with moſt extream weaknels and Old-age. 

miſery, and are as much deprived of their ſenſes and underltanding, as of the ſtrength of their bo- 

dies; whereof aroſe this Proverb, Old men, twice Children, Thoſe Old men of the firſt rank are 

pleaſant and curteous; and thoſe we ſay, are beginning to grow Old, or in their green Old-age 3 

thoſe of the ſecond ſort delight in nothing but the boord and bed ; but old decrepit men of the lalt | 

order, think of nothing el{c, than their graves and monuments. Their firm and folid parts are of Old men have 

a cold and dry temperature, by reaſon ot the decay of the radical moiſture, which the inbred heat their told 

cauſeth inthe continuance of ſo many years. Which thing may happen in a ſhort ſpace; by the ve- P35 %y- 

hement flame of the ſame natural heat, turned by feavers into a tiery heat, Burt if any to prove Old 

men moiſt, will object, That they cough oft, and ſpit much, 1 will anſwer him, as an old Doctor 


'once {aid 3 That a pitcher filled with water, may pour forth much moiſture 3 yet no man will deny 


but that ſuch a veſſel of its own terrene nature and matter is moſt dry 3 ſoold men may plainly be at- 
tirmed to be moiſt, by reaſon of their defect of heat, and abundanceof excrements. But this deſcripti- 
on of ages is not to be taken ſo ſtrictly as always to be meaſured by the ſpaces and diſtances of years; 
for thereare many which by their own miſdemeanour ſeem elder at forty, than others do at hifty. 

Laſtly, the famous Philoſopher Pythagoras divided mans life into four ages, and by a certain pro- & comparion 
portion compared the whole courſe thereof to the four ſeaſons of the year 3 as Childhood to the of the four 
Spring, in which all things grow and ſprout out, by reaſon of plenty and abundance of moiſture, 55 Fw nn o& 
And Youth to the Summer, becauſe of the vigor and ftrength which men enjoy at that age. And _ year. 
mans eſtate, or conſtant age, to Autumn for that then after all the dangers of the torc-paſſed lite, 
the gifts of diſcretion and wit acquire a ſeaſonableneſs or ripencſs, like as the fruits of the earth enjoy 
at that ſeaſon. And laſtly, he compares Old-age to the ſterile and fruitleſs Winter, which can caſe 
and conſolate its tediouſneſs by no other means, than the uſe of fruits gathercd and ſtored up be- 
fore, which then are of a cold and troubleſome condition. But for extreme Old-age, which cx- 
tends to cighty or a hundred years,it is fo cold and dry,that thoſe which arrive at that decrepit age are 
troubleſome, harſh, touchy, froward, crabby, and often complaining, until at the length, depri- 
ved of all their ſenſes, tongue, feet, and underſtanding, they doting return again to childiſhne(s, 
as from the ſtaff to the ſtart, And thus much of the Temperaments of ages. 

But now in like manner we will explain the Temperatures of the ſeaſons of the year, which are The tempers 
four; the Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. The Spring continues almoſt from the twelfth or _ the ſeaſons 
thirteenth day of March to the midſt of May z Hippocrates ſcemeth to make it hot and moiſt 3 which * GE 4 
opinion ſcemeth not to have ſprung from the thing it ſelf, but from an invcterate error of the ancient 
Philoſophers, who would fit the Temperaments ot the four ſeaſons of the year, as anſwering in pro- 
portion to the temperatures of the four ages. For if the matter come to a jult trial, all men will fay, How the 
the Spring is temperate,as that which is in the midtt of the excels of heat, cold moiſture, and drine(s: ſpring 15 rem- 
not only by compariſon, becauſe it is hotter than Winter, and colder than Suramer 3 but becauſe it OO 
hath that quality of its own proper nature. Wherefore it is ſaid of Hippocrates, The Spring is molt A4pbor. 9. fet.3- 
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wholeſom, and leaſt deadly; if ſo be that it keep its native temper, from which if it decline, or ſuc- 
ceed a former untemperate ſeaſon, as Autumn or Winter, it will give occaſion to many diſcaſes de- 
Ajvor. 29, ſcribed by Hippocrates, not that it breeds them but becauſe it brings them to ſight, which before lay 
J-it. 3, hid in the body. Summer is comprehended in the ſpace of almoſt tour months; it is of a hot and dry 
temper, a breeder of ſuch diſcaſes as proceed from choler, becauſe that humour at this time is heaped 

up in many bodies by aduſtion of blood bred in the Spring 3 but all ſuch diſcaſes do ſpeedily run 

Autumn une- thejrcourſe. The beginning of Autumn, is from the time the Sun enters into Libra, and endures 
_ the like ſpace of time as the Yrving: Bur when it is dry, it hath great inequality of heat and cold, 
for the mornings and evenings being very cold, the noondays on the contrary are exceeding hot, 

Wherefore many diſeaſes are in Autumn, and them long and deadly, eſpecially if they incline to- 

wards Winter 3 becauſe all daily and ſudain changes to heat and cold are dangerous. The Winter 

poſſciſes the remnant of the year, and is cold and moiſt, it increaſes natural heat, ſtirs up the appc- 

How Winter tjte, and augments Phlegm. It increaſes heat by Antiperiſtaſis, or contrariety of the encompathing 
= way nn © air, which bcing then cold, prohibits the breathing out of heat : , whereby it happens that the heat 
© being driven inand hindered fromdiſfipation, isfirengthened by co-uniting its forces. But it aug- 

ments Phlegm, for that men are more greedy, the Appetite being increaſed by the ſtrengthened 

heat : from whence proceeds much crudity, and a large ſtore of diſeaſes, eſpecially Chronic or 

Long, which, ſpread and increaſe rather in this Winter-fcaſon than in any other part of the year. 

To this diſcourſe of the temper of the ſeaſons of the years, is to be revoked the variety of tempers 

which happens every day; which certainly is not to be neglected, that there may be place of ele&tior, 

Ajbor.g. en-3+ eſpecially if nothing urge. For hither belongs that ſaying of Hippocrates; Whenin the fame day it 
is one while hot, another cold, Autumnal diſeaſes are to be expected. Therefore an Indication taken 

from hencg is of great conſequence to the judgment of diſeaſes; for if it agree with the diſeaſe, the 

diſcaſe is made more contumacious, and difficult to cure. Whereupon the Paticnt and Phyſician 

will have much trouble 3 but if on the contrary it reclaim and difſent, the health of the Patient is 
ſooner to be expe&ted. Neither is it a thing of leſs conſequence to know the cuſtoms and habits of 

the Places and Countrys-in which we live 3 as alſo the inclination of the Heavens, and temperature 

of the Air. Butletusleave theſe things to be conſidered by Natural Philoſophers, that we may de- 

The tempera- ljyer our judgment of the temperaments of Hwumorxrs. Blood, as that which anſwers to the Air in pro« 


mms of thy- portion, is of a hot and moiſt nature, or rather temperate, as Galen teſithes; for, faith he, it is cer-" 


Lib. de naturg tain and ſure, that the Blood is neither hot nor moiſt, but temperate, as in its firſt compoſure none of 
humana, ad. the four firſt qualities exceeds other by any manifeſt excels, as he repeats it upon the 39** Sentence. 
Sent.36.ſca.1. Phlegm, as that which is of a waterith nature, is cold and moiſt ; no otherwiſe than Choler being 
o_ I 7s *- ofa hicry temper, is hot and dry. But Melancholy affimilated to earth, is cold and dry. This which 
Blood. we have ſpoken in general of Phlegmand Melancholy, is not always true in every kind of the (aid 
From whence Humours. For ſalt Phlegm is bf a hot and dry temperature 3 as alſo all kinds of Melancholy which 
we judg of the have aroſe or ſprung by aduftion from the native and alimentary, as we will teach in the following 
of Medici © Chapter. Now the temperaments of Medicines have not the ſame form of judgment, as thoſe things 
1CINCS, | i ng 1 
which we have before ſpoken of; as, not from the Elementary quality, which conquering in thc 
contention and mixture, obtains the dominion 3 but plainly from the effects, which taken or ap- 
plicd, they imprint in a temperate body. For ſo we pronounce thoſe things, hot, cold, moiſt, or dry, 
which produce the cffects of Heat,Coldneſs, Moiſture,or Drineſs. But we will deter the larger explica- 
tion of theſe things to that place, where we have peculiarly appointed to treat of Medicines; where 
we will not ſimply enquire whether they be hot or cold,but what degree of heat and cold, or the like 
other quality: In which ſame place we will touch the temperature and all the nature of Taltes, becauſe 
the certainclt judgment of Medicines is drawn from their taſtes, Hithertoof Temperaments; now we 
mult ſpeak of Humors, whoſe uſe in Phyſical ſpeculation is no leſs than that of Temperaments. 


P_ 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Humors. 


The knowledg O know the nature of Hyumors, is a thing not only neceſſary for Phyſicians, but alſo for Chi- 
of the Humor | rurgeons, becauſe there is nodiſcaſe with matter which ariſe not from ſome one, or the mix- 
ap aye - : ture of (more Hwumors. Which thing Hippocrates underſtanding, writ, every Creature to be ci- 
R4mms, ther ſick or well according to the condition of the Hrmors in the body. And certainly all putrid fca- 
vers proceed from the putrefaCtion of Himors. Neither do any acknowledg any cther original or di- 
{tinftion of thedifferences of Abſceſſes or Tumors : neither do ulcerated, broken, or otherwife woun- 
ded members hope for the rettauration of continuity, from other than from the ſweet falling down of 
Humors to the wounded part. Whichis the cauſe that often in the cure of theſe affects, the Phyliti- 
ans arc neccfſarily buficd in tempering the blood, that is, bringing to a mediocrity the four Humors 
compoling the maſs cf blood, if they at any time offend in quantity, or quality. For whether it any 
thing abound or digreſs from the wonted temper in any excels of heat, cold, viſcolity, grofncls, thin- 
neſs, or any ſuch like quality, none of the accuſtomed funftions will be well performed. For which 
_ oy of cauſe thoſe chicf helps to preſerve and reſtore health have been divinely invented 3 Phlebotomy, or 
_— blood-letting, which amends the quantity of too much blood; and Purging, which -. corre&ts and 
draws away the vicious quality. But now let us begin to ſpeak of the Humors, taking our begin- 
"9 ETD TR ning from the Definition, : ' HY w - 
——_— An Humor is called (by Phyſicians) what thing ſocver is liquid and flowing in the body of living 
——_*__ Creatures enducd with Blood : and that is either natural, or againft nature. The natural is fo cal- 
ihe manifold Jeq becauſe it is fit to defend, preſerve, and ſaſtain the lite of a Creature. Quite different is the na- 


&;v:{,on of Hu- x SORE . : ge : 
mage 4 HU- ture and rcaſon of that which is againſt nature. Again, the former is cither Alimentary or Excre- 
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mentitious: The Alimentary which 1s fit to nouriſh the body, is that Humor which is containcd in 
the veins and arteries of a man which is temperate and perfectly well; and which is underſtood by 
the general name of blood, which is let our at the opening of a vein. For Blood otherwiſe taken, 
*< an Humor of a ccrtain Kind, diſtinguiſhed by heat and warmnels trom the other Humors compre- 
hended together with it, in the whole maſs of the blood, Which thing, that it may the better be 
underſtood, T have thought good in this place to declare the gencration ot Blood by the cfficient and 
material cauſes, All things which we cat or drink, are the materials of Blood ; which things drawn 
into the bottom of the Ventricle by its attradtive force, and there detained, are turned by the force 
of concoQion implanted in it, into a ſubltance like to Almond-butter. Which thing, although it ap- 
pear one and like it ſelf,yet it conlitts of parts of a different nature, whichnot only the variety of meats, 
but one and the ſame meat yields of it ſelf, We term this Chyls, (when it is perte&ly concodted 
in the ltomach.) But the * Gate-vein recetvcs it driven trom thence into the ſmall Guts, and ſucked in 
by the Mcſcraic-veins, and now having gotten a little rudiment of change in the way, carrics it to 
the Liver, where by the Blood-making faculty, which is proper and natural to this part, it acquircs 
the abſolute and perfe form of Blood, But with that Blood, at one and the ſame time and action 
all the Humors arc made, whether alimentary or cxcrementitious. Therefore the Blood, that it may 
perform its Office, that 1s, the faculty of nutrition, mult neceſſarily be purged and cleanſed from the 
too cxcrementitious Humors : of which the bladder of Gall draws one, which we call yellow Choler ; 
and the Spleen the other, which we term Melancholy. Theſe two Humors are natural but not ali- 
mcntary or nouriſhing, but of another uſe in the body, as afterwards we will ſhew more at large. 
The Blood freed from theſe two kinds of Excrements, 1s ſent by the veins and arteries into all parts 
of the body for their nouriſhment. Which although then it ſcem to be of oneſimple nature, yet not- 
withſtanding it is truly ſuch, that tour different and unlike ſubſtances ma be obſerved in it, as, Blood, 
properly ſo named 3 Phlegm, Choler, and Mclancholy, not only diſtinct in colour, but alſo in taſte, 
effects, and qualities. For, as Galen notes in his Book de Natura bumana, Melancholy is acid or 
ſowr, Choler bitter, Blood ſweet, Phlegm unſavoury. But you may know the variety of their ef- 
fects, both by the different temper of the nourithed parts, as alſo by the various condition of the diſ- 
caſcs ſpringing from thence, For therefore ſuch ſubltances ought to be tempered and mixed amongſt 
themſelves in a certain proportion 3 which remaining, health remains; but violated, diſcaſcs follow. 
For all acknowledg, that an Oedema is cauſcd by Phlegmatic 3 a Scirrbus, by Mclancholic; an Ery- 
fpelas, by Choleric 3 and a Phlegmone, by pure and laudable blood, Galen teaches by a familiar ex- 
ample of new wine preſently taken from the Preſs, that theſe four ſubſtances are contained in that 
one maſs and mixture of the blood. In which every one obſerves four diſtin Eſſences for the 
flowcr of the wine working up, {ſwims at the top, the dregs fall down to the bottom, but the crude 
and watcry moiſture, mixcd together with the {weet and vinous liquor, is every where diffuſed 
through the body of the wine: the flower of the wine, repreſents Choler, which bubbling up on the 
ſupcri:cics of blood, as it concretes and grows cold, ſhincth with a golden colour; the dregs, Melan- 
choly, which by rcaſon of its heavinels ever linketh downward, as it were, the mud of the blood 
the crude and watery portion, Phlegm : tor as that crude humour, except it be rebellious in quantity, 
or [tubborn by its quality, therc is hope it may be changed into Wine, by the natural heat of the 
Wine ſo Phlegm, which is blood half concocted, may by the force of native heat be changed into 
gocd and laudable blood. Which is the cauſe that nature decreed or ordained no peculiar place, as 
to the other two humors, whereby it might be ſevered from the blood : But the true and perfect liquor 
of the wine repreſents the pure blood, which is the more laudable and perfect portion of both hu- 
mors of the confuſed maſs. It may calily appear by the tollowing Scheme, of what kind they all are, 
and alſo what the diſtinction of theſe tour Humors may be. 
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An Introduftion, or Book I. 


Blood hath its neareſt matter from the better portion of the Chylus : and being begun to be laboured 
in the veins, at length gets form and perfe&tion in the Liver; but it hath its remote matter from 
meats of good digeſtion and quality, ſcaſonably eaten after moderate exerciſe z but for that, one age 
is better than another, and one time of the year more convenient than another, For blood is miade 
more copiouſly in the Spring, becauſe that ſeaſon of the year comes neareſt to the temper of the 
blood, by reaſon of which the blood is rather to be thought temperate, than hot or moiſt 3 for that 

Lib. 1. de temp. Galen makes the Spring temperate, and beſides, at that time blood-letting is performed with the beſt 
ſucceſs : Youth is an age very fit for the generation of blood; or, by Galens opinion, rather that 
part of life that continues from the 25, to the 35. year of our age. Thoſe in whom this Humor hath 
the dominion, are beautified with a treſh and roſie colour, gentle, and wel-natured, pleaſant, merry, 
and facetious. The generation of Phlegm is not by the imbecillity of heat, as ſome of the Ancients 
thought 3 who were perſuaded that Choler was cauſed by a raging, Blood by a moderate, and Phlegm 
and Melancholy by a remiſs heat. But that opinion is full of manifeſt error : for if it be truc, that 

One and the the Chylus is laboured and made into blood in the ſame part, and by the ſame fire, that is, the Liver 

ſane Heat 1s frm whence in the fame moment of time ſhould proceed that ſtrong and weak heat, ſeeing the whole 

_— mals of blood, different in its four eſſential parts, is perfe&ted and made at the fame time, and by the 

humors atthe Came cqual temper of the ſame part, ation, and blood-making faculty 3 therefore from whence have 

ſame time. we this variety of Humors? From hence; for that thoſe meats by which we are nouriſhed, enjoy the 
like condition that our bodies do, from the four Elements, and the four firſt Qualities : for itis cer- 
tain, and we may often obſerve, In what kind ſoever they be united or joyned together, they retain 
a certain hot portion imitating the fire 3 another cold, the water 3 another dry, the carth 3 and laſtly, 
another moiſt like tothe air. Neither can you name any kind of nouriſhment, how cold ſoever it be, 
not Lettuce it (elf, in which there is not ſome hery force of heat. Therefore it is no marvail, if one 
and the ſame heat working upon the fame matter of Chylus, varying with ſo great diflimilitude of 
{ubttances, do by its power produce ſo unlike humors,as from the hot,Choler; from the cold, Phlegm 3 
and of the others, ſuch as their affinity of temper will permit. 

The heat of There is nocaule that any one ſhould think that variety of humors to be cauſed in us, rather by the 

the Sun alone Jjyerſity of the active heat, than wax and a flint placed at the ſame time, and in the ſame fituation of 

_ - ue og climat and ſoil, this to melt by the heat of the Sun, and that ſcarce to wax warm. Therefore that 

clay. - diverſity of effes is not to be attributed to the force of the efficient cauſe, that is, of Heat, which is 
one, and of one kind in all of us3 but rather to the material cauſe, ſeeing it is compoſed of the 
conflux, or meeting together of various ſubſtances, gives the heat leave to work, as it were out of 
its ſtore, which may make and produce from the hottcr part thereof Cholerz and of the colder and 
more rebellious, Phlegm. YctI willnotdeny, but that more Phlegm, or Choler may be bred in one 
and the ſame body, according to the quicker, or ſlower provocation of the heat; yet nevertheleſs it 
15 not conſequent, that the Original of Choler ſhould be from a more acid, and of Phlegm from a 
more dull heat in the ſame man. Every one of us naturally have a ſimple heat, and of one kind, 
which is the worker of divers operations, not of it ſelf, ſeeing itis always theſame, and like it (elf, 
but by the different fitneſs, pliablenefs, or reſittance of the matter on which it works. Wherefore 
The diverſe Phlegm is gcnerated in the ſame moment of time, in the hire of the ſame part, by the efficiency of 
condition of the {zme heat, with the reft of the blood, of the more cold, liquid, crude, and watery portion of 
re marter ® the Chylus. Whercby it comes to paſs, that it ſhewsan expreſs tgure of acertain rude or unperfect 
cauſe of ya- blood. for which occaſion nature hath made it no peculiar receptacle, but would have it to run friendly 
ricty. with the blood in the ſame paſſages of the veins, that any necelſity hapning by famin, or indigency, 
and in defect of better nouriſhment, it may by a perfeEter elaboration quickly aſſume the form of 
blood. Cold and rude nouriſhment make this humor to abound principally in Winter, and in thoſe 
which incline to old age, by reaſon of the fimilitude which Phlegm hath with that ſeaſon and age. 

The effe& of It makesa man drowhie, dull, fat, ſwollen up, and haſtneth gray hairs. Choler is as it were, a cer- 

Phlegm, tain heat and fury of humours, which generated in the Liver, together with the blood, is carrycd by 
the veins and arteries through the whole body. That of it which abounds, is ſent, partly into the 
guts, and partly into the bladder of the gall, or is conſumed by tranſpiration, or ſweats 3 It is ſome- 
what probable that the arterial blood is made more thin, hot, quick, and pallid, than the blood of the 
Veins, by the commixture of this Alimentary Choler. This Humor is chiefly bred and cxpeP'd in 
youth, and acid and bitter meats give matter toit : but great labors of body and mind give the occa- 

The effc&s of ſion. It makcth a man nimble, quick, ready for all performance, lean, and quick to anger, and alſo to 

Choler. conco& meat. The Mclancholic humor, or Melancholy, being the groſſer portion of the blood, is 
partly ſent from the Liver to the Spleen to nouriſh it, and partly carried by the veſſels into the reſt of 
the body, and ſpent in the nouriſhment of the parts endued with an carthly drineſs; it is made of 

The effe&s of meats of groſs juyce, and by the perturbations of the mind, turned to fear and ſadnefs. It is augmented 

Melancholy. 51 Autumn, and in the firſt and crude Old-age it makes men ſad, harſh, conſtant, froward, envious 
and fearful. All men ought to think, that ſuch Humors are wont to move at ſet hours of the day, as by 

What motions a certain peculiar motion or tide, Therefore the blood flows from the ninth hour of the night, to the 

are in each third hour of the day; then Choler to the ninth of the day 3 then Melancholy to the third of the night 3 

- Ng of the the reſt of the night that remains, is under the dominion of Phlegm. Manifeſt examyjes hereot ap- 

4 pear in the French-Pox. From the elaborate and abſolute mals of the blood, (as We faid before) 
two kind of Humoxs, as excrements of the ſecond concoction, are commonly and naturally ſeparated, 

the one more groſs, the other more thin. This is called either abſolutely Choler,or with an adjunct, 

ycllow Choler. That is called Melancholy, which drawn by the Spleen in a thinner portion, and cla- 

= _ torate by the heat of the Arterics, which in that part are both many and large, becomes nouriſhment 
ot nor cauſe £0 NE Part the remnant thereof is carried by the veiny Veſſel into the oritice of the ventricle, whereby 
but whet the It may not cauſe but whet the appetite, and by its aſtriction ſtrengthen the ations thereof, But yellow 
appetite, Choler drawn into the bladder of the gall, remains there fo long, till being troublefome 3 either in 
quantity 
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guantity or quality, it 1s excludcd intothe guts, whereby it nay caſt forth the excrements rcliding 

in them 3 the expullive faculty being provoked by its acrimony, and by its bitterne( kills the worms 

that arc bred there. The {ame Humor is accuſtomed to dic the urine of a yellow colour. There is 

another ſerous Humor, which is not fit to nourith but profitable tor many other things, which is not A ſerous os 

an excrement of the ſecond, but of the hrlt concoction. Therefore nature would that mixcd with wheyiſh h::- 

the Chylus, it fnould come to the Liver, and not be voided with the EXCIemcnts, whereby it might mor. 

allay the groſneſs of the blood, and ferve it for a vehicle for otherwiſe the blood could ſcarce paſs 

through the capillary vcins of the Liver, and patting the fimous and gibbous parts thcrcot, come to 

the hollow vein. Part of this ſcrous humor, ſcparated together with the blood which ſerves for the 

nouriſhment of the Reins, and liraight carricd into the bladder, is turncd into that urine which We 

daily make 3 the other part thereof, carried through all the body together with the blood, performing | 

the like duty of tran{portation, 15 excludcd by ſweats into which it degenerates. Beſides the forc- Secundary 

named, the Arabians have mentioned four other humors, which they term Alimentary and ſecondary, Humors. 

as being the next matter of nouriſhment, as thoſe four the blood contaiys, the remote. hey have 

given no name to the firſt kind, but imagin it to be that humor, which hangs ready to fall like to lit- 

tle drops in thc utmolt orifices of the veins. They call the ſecond kind, * Dew z being that humor, + x. 

which, cntrcd alrcady into the ſubſtance of the part, doth moiſien it. The third they call by a bar- 

barous name, Cambium, which, already put to the part to be nouriſhed, is there faſtned, The fourth 

namcd Gluten, or Glew, is only the proper and {ubſtance-making humidity of the ſimilar parts, not 

their ſubltance. The diſtinction ot the degrees of nutrition recited by Galen in his books of Na- 

tural facultics, anſwer in proportion to this diltinction of humors. The brit is,that the blood flow to . 

the part that requircs nouriſhment 3 then that being there arrived, it may be agglutinated; then laſtly, 

that having loſt its former form of nouriſhment, it may be aſſimilated, | 
Thoſe humors arc againſt nature, which being corrupted, infect the body and the parts in which Humors a- 

they are contained by the contagion of their corruption, retaining the names and titles of the humors, 84inſt mature, 

from whoſe pertcction and nature they have revoltcd, they all grow hot by putrefaction, although 

they were formerly by their own nature cold. And they are corrupted, either in the veins only, or 

within and without the vcins 3 In the veins Blood and Melancholy but, both without and within the 

vcins, Choler and Phlegm. When blood is corrupted in its thinner portion, it turns into Choler, Into what Hu- 

when in its thicker, into Melancholy; for the Blood becomes faulty two manner of ways, cither by mors the 

the corruption of its proper ſubſtance by putretaCtion, or by admixtion of another ſubſtance by infc- blood when ir 

ion, The Melancholy humor which is corrupted in the veins, is of three ſorts: The firſt is of a ms 0m gy 

Mclancholy juice putretying, and by the force of a firange heat, turned as it were, into aſhes, by The Melan. 

which it becomes adult, acid and biting, The other ariſcth from that Choler which reſembles the choly Humor 

yolks of cggs, which by aduſtion becomes leek-coloured, then #ruginous, or of a blewith green, corrupted, Is 

then red, and laſtly black, which is the very worlt kind of Melancholy, hot, malign, cating, and ex- of three kind:. 

ulcerating, and which is never ſecn or voided with fatety. The third comes from Phlegm putrefying 

in the veins, which hrlt degencrates into ſalt Phlegm, but ſtraight by the ſtrength of extraneous heat 

degenerates into Melancholy. 


Acid and very crude, as which hath had none or very 
little impreſſion of heat, but that which it firſt had in' the 
ltomach. 

Salt, which is bred by the {weet, putrctying and adult, 
or mixture of adult and falt particles. 
| C Wateriſh, as is that thin moiſture which diſtils from the 
Phlegm not natural us g brain by the noſtrils, 

bred, either | Mucous; as when that waterilh is thickned into filth by 

| 


CIn the Veins, 
and is cither 


Orwithout the | the help of ſome accidental or ſmall heat. 
Veins, and is ! Glafſhe, or * Albuminous, reſembling molten glaſs, or * 4tbuminca, 
of tour fortsz? rather the white of an egg, and is molt cold. 
| either | Gypſea, or Plaiſter-like,which is concrete into the hardneſs 
| and torm of chalk, as you may ſee in the joints of the tingers 
| in a knotty gout, or in inveterate diſtillations upon the 
i Lungs. | | 
ln the Veins, as the * Vitelline (hike in confiſtence to the yolk of a raw egg) # pireliins 
which the acrimony of ſtrange heat breeds of yellow Choler, which ſame, 
in diſcaſes altogether deadly, degenerates into green, #ruginous, and lafily 
intoa bluc, or colour like that whichis died by woad. 
© The firſt is called Porracea, or leck-colourcd, reſembling 
the juice of a leck in greenneſs. | 
The ſecond erwgjnoſe, or #ruginous, like in colour to 
verdigreaſe, 
The third bluiſh, or woad-coloured, like the colour 
4 dicd by woad, 
[The fourth red, differing in this from blood, whoſe 
colour it imitates, that it never cometh into knots, or clods 


Choler not natural l 
bred, either + Or in the ca- 

| pacity of the 

upper belly.as 

the ventricle, 
and this is of 


The fifth very red, generated by the exceſs of the for- 
| | Liner, which cauſeth burning feavers. 
The kinds of ſuch Choler, are often caſt forth by vomit in diſeaſes, the ſtrength of the diſeaſe be- 
ig paltz being troubleſom to the parts through which they are evacuated, by their bitterneſs, 
acrimony, and] 


biting, | 
The 
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The ſigns of a Sangyine Perſon. 

Think it manifeſt, becauſe the matter and generation of fleſh is principally from blood, that a 
man of a fleſhy, denſe, and ſolid habit of body, and full-of a ſweet and vaporous juice, is of a 
Sanguine complexion. And the fame party hath a flouriſhing and roſie colour in his face, tem- 
Such 25 the pered with an equal mixture of white and red; of white, by reaſon of the skin lying utmoſt; of red, 
humor is, ſuch becauſe of the blood ſpread underneath the skin : for always {uch as the humor is, ſuch is the colour 
 nqtns conc in the face. In manners he is curious, gentle, caſie to be ſpoken to, not altogether eſtranged from the 
114 diſeaſes love of women, of a lovely countenance and ſmooth forehead, ſeldom angry, but taking all things 
of Sanguine in good part for as the inclination of humors is, ſo alfo is the diſpoſition of manners. | But blood is 
perſons. =. thought the mildeſt of all humors but the ſtrong hcat of the inward parts maketh him to eat and 
drink freely. Their dreams ate pleaſant, they are troubled with diſcafes ariſing from blood, as fre- 
quent Phlegmons and many ſanguine pultles breaking through the skin, much bleeding, and men- 
ftruous fixes. Wherefore they can well endure blood-letting, and delight in the moderate uſe of 
cold and dry things 3 and laſtly, are offended by hot and moiſt things. They have great and ſtrong 

Pulſe, and much urine in quantity, but mild of quality, and of an indifferent colour and ſubſtance. 


The figns of a Choleric Perſon. 

Choleric are oe men are of a pale or yellowiſh color, of a lean, flender and rough habit of body, with 
not common- fair veins and large Arteries, and a ſtrong and quick pulſe: their skin being touched, feels hot, 
== anner? dry, hard, rough and harſh, with a pricking and acid exhalation which breaths forth of theis 
and diſeaſes of whole body. They caſt forth much choler by ſtool, vomit, and urine. They are of a quick and 
Choleric per- nimble wit,ſtout,hardy and ſharp vindicators of received injuries,liberal even to prodigality,and ſome- 
ſons, what too deſirous of glory. Their ſleep is light,and from which they arc quickly waked: their dreams 
_ are fiery, burning, quick; and full of fury they are delighted with meats and drinks which are ſomc- 

what more cold - moiſt, and are ſubjc& to Tertian and burning feavers, the- Phrenſfie, Jaundile, 

Inflamfnations, ahd other Chokric puſiles, the Lask, Bloody flux, and bitterneſs of the mouth, 


The ſigns of a Phlegmatic Perſon. 
The manners  «* Hoſe in whom Phlegmn hath the dominion, are of a whitiſh coloured face, and ſometimes livid 
Plegmetic , and ſwollen, with their body fat, ſoft, and cold to touch, ; | 
perſons, They are moleſted with Phlegmatic diſeaſes, as Oedematous tumours, the Dropſic, Quoti- 
dian feavers, falling away of the hairs, and Catazrhs falling down upon the gs, and the Afera 
Arteria, or Weaſon : they are of a ſlow capacity, dull, flothful, drowhie 3 oy o dream of rains, 
ſows, floods, {wiming, and ſuch like, that they often imagine themſelves overwhelmed with waters 3 
they vomit up much watery and Phlegmatick matter, or otherwiſe ſpit and evacuate it, and have a 
ſoft and moilt tongue. 

And they arc troubled with a dog-like hunger, if at any time it ſhould happen that their inſipid 
Phlegm become acid 3 and they are flow of digeſtion, by reaſon of which they have great ſtore of 
cold and Phlegmatic humors 3 which if they be carried down into the windings of the Colic-gut, they 
cauſe rnurmuring and noiſe, and ſometimes the Colic. 

For much wind is caſily cauſed of ſuch like Phlegmatic -excrements wrought upon by a ſmall and 
noiſe or rum. weak heat, ſuch as Phlegmatic perſons have, which by its natural lightneſs is diverſly carried through 
bling in the the turnings of the guts, and diltends and ſwells them up, and whiles it ſtrives for paſſage out, it 
belly Pr9- cauſcth murmutrivgs and noiſes in the belly, like wind breaking through narrow paſſages. 


cecds, 
Signs of a Melancholic Perſon. 


Diſcaſcs fami- He face of Melancholy perſons is ſwart, their countenance cloudy and often cruel, their afſ- 
liar to Melan- ſpc& is fad and froward frequent Scirrhus or hard ſwellings, tumors of the Splet&n, Hz- 
choly perlons. orrhoids, Varices (or ſwollen Veins) Quartan feavers, whether continual or intermitting 3 Quin- 
tan, Sextan, and Septiman feavers: -and to conclude, all ſuch wandering feavers or agues ſet 
upon them. But when it happens, the Melancholy humor is ſharpened, cither by aduſtion, or commix- 
ture of Choler, then Tetters, the black Morphew, the Cancer {imple and ulcerated, the Leprous and 
hlthy ſcab, ſending forth certain ſcaly and branlike excreſcences, (being vulgarly called St. Mani his 
evil;) and the Leproſic it (elf invades them They have {mall veins and arteries, becauſe coldneſs hath 
From, or by dominion over them 3 whole property is to ſtraiten, as the quality of heat is to dilate, But if at any 
whar their time their veins ſeeth big, that largeneſs is not by reaſon of the laudable blood contained in them, but 
bas arc from much windineſs 3 by occaſion whereof it is ſomewhat difficult to let them blood 3 not only, be- 
_ cauſe that when the vein is opened, the blood flows ſlowly forth, by reaſon of the cold ſlowneſs of the 
humors; but much the rather, for that the vein doth not receive the impreſſion of the Lancet, flidi 
this way and that way, by reaſon of the windinelſs contained in it, and becauſe that the harſh drine 
of the upper skin, reliſts the edge of the inſtrument. Their bodies ſeem cold and hard to the touch, 
and they arc troubled with terrible dreams, for they are obſerved to ſeem toſee in the night Devils, 
Serpents, dark dens and caves, ſcpulchres, dcad corpſes, md many other ſuch _ tull of horror, by 
a realon of a black vapor, diverſly moving and diſturbing the brain, which alfo we {ee happens to thoſe 
* Hy4rophobi, WO * fear the water, by reaſon of the biting of a mad Dog, Youſhall hind them troward, fraudulent, 
Their man- Parlimonious, and covetous even to baſeneſs, ſlow ſpeakers, fearful, ſad, complainers, carctul, ingeni- 
Ncrs, ous, lovers of ſ{olitarinc{s,man-haters, obſtmate maintainers of opinions once conceived, flow to anger, 
but angred not to be pacitied, But when Melancholy hath exceeded natures and its own. bounds, 
then by reaſon of putrefation and inflammation all things appear full of extreme fary and madnets, 
{o that they often caſt themſelves headlong down trom ſome high place, or are otherwiſe guilty of 
their own death, with fear of which notwithſtanding they are territicd, 
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But we mult note, that thanges of the native Temperament, do often happen in the coutſe of a From whence 
mans life, ſo that he which a while agone was _—_-_ may now be Choleric, Melancholic, or *®< change of 
Phlcgmaticz not truly, by the changing of the blood into ſuch Humors, but by the mutation of Diet, < ave 
and the courſe or vocation of lite, For none of a Sanguine complexion, but will prove Choleric, if or gc ma 
he cat hot and dry meats, (as all like things are cheriſht and preſerved by the uſe of theirlike,and con- become Cho” 
traries are deſtroy'd by their contraries) and weary his body by violent exerciſcs and continual labors; I#ic. 

and if there be a ſuppreſſion of Choleric excrements, which before did freely flow either by Nature 
or Art. But whoſoever feeds upon Meats generating grols blood, as Beet, Veniſon, Hare, old Cheeſe, 
and all ſale Mcats, he without all doubt ſliding from his nature will fall into a Melancholy temper ; 
eſpecially, if to that manner of Diet, he ſhall have a vocation full of cares, turmoils, miſeries, firong 
and much ſtudy, careful thoughts and fears and alſo if he fit much, wanting exerciſe, for ſo the 
inward heat, as it were defrauded of its nouriſhment, faints and grows dull, whercupon groſs and 
droilie humors abound in the body. To this alſo the cold and dry condition of the place in which we 
live, doth conduce, and the ſuppreſſion of the Melancholy humor accuſtomed to be evacuated by the 
Hemorrhoids, courſes and ſtools. 

But he _ a Phlegmatic temper, whoſoever uſeth cold and moiſt nouriſhment, much feed- 
ing, who before the former meat is gone out of the belly, ſhall ſtuff his paunch with more, who 
preſently after meat runs into violent exerciſes, who inhabit cold and moiſt places, who lead their 
life at caſe in-all idlene(s 3 and laſtly, who ſuffer a fuppreſſion of the Plegmatic humor accultomably 
evacuated by vomit, cough or blowing the noſe, or any other way, either by Nature or Art. Cer- 
tainly it is very convenient to know thele things, that we may diſcern if any at the preſent be Phle- 

matic, Mclancholic, or of any other temper 3 whether he be ſuch by nature or neceſſity. Having 
declarcd thoſe things which concern the nature of Temperaments, and deferred the deſcription of 
the parts of the Body to our Anatomy, we will begin to ſpeak of the Faculties governing this our life, 
when tirlt we ſhall have ſhewn, by a practical demonſtration of examples, the uſe and certainty of 


the aforeſaid Rules of Temperaments, 


How Melan- 
cholic; 


How Phleg- 
matic, 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the Pradiice of the aforeſaid Rules of Temperaments, 


avoiding of confuſion which might make this our Introduction ſeem obſcure, if we would or regions of 
proſecute the differences of the Tempers of all men of all Nations, to take thoſe limits which the wortd. 
Nature hath placed in the world; as South, North, Eaſt and Weſt, and, as it were, the Center of 

thoſe bounds, that the deſcribed variety of Tempers, in colour, habit, manners, ſtudies, ations, and 

form of life of men that inhabit thoſe Regions ſituated fo far diſtant one from another, may be as a 

ſure rule, by which we may certainly judge of every mans temperature in particular, as he (hall ap- 

pear to be nearer or turther off from this or that Region. Thoſe which inhabic the South, as the 

Africans, Xthiopians, Arabians and Egyptians, axe for the molt part deformed, lean, dusky-colored, and - 

pale, with black eyes and great lips, curled hair, and a ſmall and fbrill voice. Thoſe which inhabit The forces cf 
the Northern parts, as the Scythians, Moſcovites, Polonians, and Germans have thcir faces of color white, temperatures 
mixt with a convenient quantity of blood, their skin ſoft and delicate, their hair long, hanging down 12 Particular, 
and {preading abroad, and of a yellowith or reddiſh colour 3 of ſtature they are commonly tall, and of Tha w*—_ =—_ 
a well-proportioned, fat and compact habit of body, their eyes grey, their voice ſtrong, loud and big. tk ws 
But thoſe who are ſituated between theſe two former, as the Italians and French, have their faces ſome- ple. 

what ſwart, are well-favoured, nimble, ſtrong, hairy, ſlender, well in fleſh, with their eyes reſembling Of the Nor- 
the color of Goats-eye, and often hollow-eyed, having a clear, ſhrill and pleaſing voice. —_ 

The Southern people are exceeded fo much by the Northern in firength and ability of body, as The Southern 
they ſurpaſs them in wit and faculties of the mind. Hence is it you may read in Hiſtories, that the people prevail 
Scythians, Goths and Vandals vexed Afric and Spain with infinite incurſions, and moſt large and fa- \? wit, the 
mous Empires have been founded from the North to South ; but few or none from the South to the N -—— 
North. Therefore the Northern people thinking all right and law to conliſt in Arms, did by Duel "_ 
only determin all cauſes and controverſies arifing amongft the Inhabitants, as we may gather by the 
antient Laws and Cuſtoms of the Lombards, Engliſh, Burgundians, Danes and Germans, and we may 
ſee in Saxo the Grammarian, that ſuch a Law was once made by Fronto King of Denmark. The which 
Cuſtom at this day is every where in force amongſt the Moſcovites. But the Southern people have 
always much abhorred that faſhion, and have thought it more agreeable to Beaſts than Men. Where- 
fore we never heard of any ſuch thing uſed by the Aſſrians, Egyptians, Perſians or Fews : But mo- 
ved by the goodnels of their wit, they erected Kingdoms and Empires by the only help of Learning 
and hidden Sciences. For ſceing by nature they are Melancholic, by reaſon of the drinc(s of their 
temperature, they willingly addict themſelves to ſolitarineſs and contemplation, being enducd with 
a ſingular ſharpneſs of wit, Wherefore the Ethiopians, Egyptians, Africans, Fews, Phanicians, Perſi- 
ans, Aſſyrians, and Indians, have inventcd many curious Sciences, revealed the myſteries and ſecrets The Sonthern 
of Nature, digeſted the Mathematics into order, obſerved the motions of the Heavens, and frit People learn'd 
brought in the worthip and religious ſacrifices of the gods : Even ſo far that the Arabians who live *®9 religious. 
only by ſtealth, and have only a Wagon for their Houſe, do boaſt that they have many things dili- 
gently and accurately obſerved in Altrology by their Anceſtors, which every day made more accu- 
rate and copious, they as by an hereditary right, commend to poſterity, as it is recorded by Leo the 
African. But the Northern people.as the Germans, by reaſon of the abundance of humors and blood, | -« gg 
by which the mind is as it were oppreſt, apply themſelves to works obvious to the ſenſes, and which riers and = 
may be done by the hand. For, their minds oppreſt with the carthly maſs of their bodies, are cafily tificers, 
drawn 


= Hat we may draw the Theoric ct the Temperaments into practice, it hath ſeemed good for Four bounds 
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drawn from heaven and the contemplation of celeſtial things, to theſe inferior things, as to find out 
Mines by digging, to buy and caſt metals, todraw and hammer out works of Iron, Steel and Braſs, 
In which things they have proved ſo excellent, that the glory of the Invention of Guns and Print- 
ing belongs to them. | 
The endow- The people who inhabit the middle regions between theſe are neither naturally fit for the more 
ments of ſuch ahſtruſe Sciences, as the Southern people are 3 nor for Mechanic works, as the Northern ; but inter- 
as inhabit be- |. 14Je with civil affairs, commerce and Merchandizing. But are endued with ſuch firength of bo- 
—_ G— dy as may ſuffice to avoid and delude the crafts and arts of the Southern Inhabitants; and with ſuch 
wiſdom as may be ſufficient to reſtrain the fury and violence of the Northern. How true this is, any 
one may underſtand by the example of the Carthaginians and Africans, who when they had held Traly 
for ſome years by their ſubtle counſels, crafty ſlceights and devices 3 yet could not eſcape,but at length 
their arts being cluded,and they ſpoiP'd of all their fortunes,were brought in ſubjection to the Roman, 
The Northern The Goths, Hxnns and other Northern People have ſpoiled and over-run the Roman Empire by many 
know _— incurſions and inroads, but deſtitute of counſel and providence, they could not keep thoſe things 
overoomeyvt which they had gotten by Arms and Valour. Therefore the Opinicn of all Hiſtorians is agreeing in 


—_ + . 
o_ 4 c this, that good Laws, the form of governing a Common-wealth, all politic Ordinances, the Arts 


The abun- of diſputing and ſpeaking have had their beginnings from the Greeks, Romans and French. And 
_ - from hence in times paſt and at this day a greater-number of Writers, Lawyers and Counſellors of 
_ Ra State have ſprung up than in all the whole world beſides. Therefore that we may attribute their gifts 
from France tocach Region, we affirm that the Southern People are born and ht for the ſtudies of Learning, the 
and Italy, Northern tor Wars, and thoſe between both for Empire and Rule. The Tralian is naturally wiſe, 


the Spaniard grave and conſtant, the French quick and diligent 3 for you would ſay he runs when 

he.goes, being compared to the ſlow pace of the Spaniard, which is the cauſe that Spaniards are de- 

lighted with French Servants for their quick agility in diſpatching buſineſs. The Ealtern people are 

ſpecially endued with a good, firm-and well-temper'd wit, not keeping their counſels ſecret and 

The manners hid. For haſte is of the nature of the Sun, and that part of the day which is next to the riling of 

of the Eaſtern the Sun is counted the right ſide and ſtronger 3 and verily in all things living, the right fide is al- 

people, ways the more ſtrong and vigorous. But the Weſtern people are more tender and effeminate, and 

more cloſe in their carriage and mind, not eafily making any one partaker of their ſecrets. For the 

Weſt is as it were ſubjet to the Moon, becauſe at the change it always inclines to. the Weſt, wherec- 

by it happens that it is reputed as nocturnal, ſiniſter and oppoſite to the Eaſt ; and the Weſt is 

The Eaſtwind Jeſs temperate and wholſom. Therefore of the Winds none is more wholſom than the Eaſt-wind, 

healthful. which blows from the Welt with a moſt freſh and healthful gate 3 yet it ſeldom blows, but only at 
Sun-ſet. 

The Northern The Northern people are good caters, but much better drinkers, witty when they are a littke moiſt- 

people great ned with Wine, and talkers of things both to be ſpoken and concealed, not very conſtant in their 

Frarh and promiſes and agreements, but principal keepers ed eat_—_— of ſhame-fac*dneſs and chaſtity, far 

rinkers. different from the Inhabitants of the South, who are wonderful ſparing, ſober, fecret and (ubtle, 

Whoare to be and much addictcd to all ſorts of wicked Luſt. Ariſtotle in his Problems ſaith, that thoſe Nations 

counted bar- axe barbarous and cruel, both which are burnt with immoderate heat, and which are oppreſt with ex- 

barous, ceſfive cold, becauſe a ſoft temper of the Heavens ſoftens the manners and the mind. Whercfore 


N . 
oo —_ both as well the Northern as Scythians and Germans ,, and the Southern, as Africans, are cruel; but 


have each 
their cruel- 
rlIES, 


Pal. Max. l.9. 
Ce. 2, 


The diſeaſes 
of the Sou- 


ehern people, 


Mountainers. 


theſe have this of a certain natural ſtoutneſs and ſoldier-like boldneſs, and rather of anger than 2 
wilful deſire of revenge 3 becauſe they cannot reſtrain by the power of reaſon the hrit violent motions 
of their anger by reaſon of the heat of their blood. But thoſe of a certaih inbred and inhumane pra- 
vity of manners wilfully and willingly premeditating, they perform the works of cruelty, becauſe they 
are of a ſad and melancholy nature, You may have an example of the Northern cruelty from the Tran- 
ſylvanians againſt their ſeditious Captain George, whom they gave to be torn in pieces alive and de- 
vyoured by his Souldiers, (being kept faſting for three days before for that purpoſe) who was then un- 
bowelled, and roſted,' and ſo by them eaten up. The cruelty of Hannibal the Captain of the Cartha- 
ginians may ſuffice for an inſtance of the Southern cruelty. He left the Roman Captives wearicd 
with burdens and the length of the way , with the ſoles of their feet cut off; But thoſe he brought 
into his Tents, joyning brethren and kinſmen together he cauſed to fight , neither was ſatisfied with 
blood before he brought all the victors to one man, Alſo we may ſee the cruel nature of the Southern 
Americans, who dip their children in the blood of their lain enemies, then ſuck their blood, and ban- 
quet with their broken and ſqueaſed Limbs, 

And as the Inhabitants of the South are free from divers Plethoric Diſcaſes, which are cauſed by 
abundance of blood (to which the Northern people are ſubject) as Feavers, Defluxions, Tumors, 
Madneſs with laughter, which cauſeth thoſe which have it to leap and dance, (the people common- 
ly term it S. Vittus his evil) which admits of no remedy but Mutic : ſo they are often moleſted with 
the Frenfie, invading with madneſs and fury 3 by the heat whereof they are often ſo raviſht and carricd 
befide themſelves, that they foretel things to come 3 they are terrihed with horrible dreams, and in 
their fits they ſpeak in ſtrange and forein tongues 3 but they are ſo ſubject to the ſcurt and all kind of 
ſcabs and to the Leproſie as their homebred diſcaſe, that no houſes are fo frequently met withal by 
ſuch as travel through either of the Mawritania's, as Hoſpitals provided for the Lodging, of Lepers. 
Thoſe who inhabit rough and mountainous places, are more brutiſh, tough and able to endure labour. 
but ſuch as dwell in Plains, eſpecially if they be mooriſh or fennith, are of a tender body, and fweat 
much with a little labour ; the truth of which is confirmed by the Hollanders and Friſelanders, But 
if the Plain be ſuch as is ſcorched by the heat of the Sun, and blown upon by much contraricty of 
winds, it breeds men who are turbulent, not to be tamed, detirous of (:dition and novelty, ſtubborn, 
impatient of ſervitude, as may be perceived by the ſole example of the Inhabitants of Narbon, a Prc- 
vince of France, Thoſe who dwell in poor and barren places are commonly more witty and diligent 
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and moſt tient of labors 3 the truth of which the famous wits of the Athenians, Ligurians and Ro- 
mans, and the plain country of the Beotzans in Greece, of the Campanians in Italy, and of the reſt of 
the Inhabiters adjoining to the Ligurian Sea, approves. 


CHAP. VIIL 
6 Of the Faculties. 


Faculty is a certain power and efficient cauſe, proceeding from the temperament of the part, i 
and the performer of ſome aQons of the body. Thewane three principal Faculties —_ = = ada 
ning mans body, as long as it enjoys its integrity 3 the Animal, Vital and Natural. The 3 Faculties, 

Animal is ſeated in the proper temperament of the Brain, from whence it is diſtributed by the Nerves 
into all parts of the body which have ſenſe and motion. This is of three kinds; for one is Moving 
another Senſitive, the third Principal. The Senkitive conſiſts in five external Senſes; Sight, Hear- 
ing, Taſte, Smell and Touch. The Moving principally remains in the Muſcles and Nerves, as the 
kit inſtruments of voluntary motion, The Principal comprehends the Reaſoning Faculty, the Me- 
mory and Fantaſie. Galen would have the common or inward Senſe to be comprehended within the 
compals of the Fantaſie, although Ariſtotle diſtinguiſh between them. 

The Vital abides in the heart, from whence heat and life is diſtributed by the Arteries to the whole 
body 3 this is principally hindred jp the diſeaſes of the Breaſt 3 as the Principal is, when any diſcaſe 
aſſails the Brain 3 the prime Action of the vital faculty is Pulſation, and that continued agitation of "OY 
the Heart and Arteries, which is of threefold uſe to the body : for by the dilatation of the Heart and F the 7 
Arteries, the Vital Spirit 1s cheriſhed by the benefit of the Air which is drawn in 3 by the contra- p 
ion thereof, the vapors of it are purged and ſent forth, and the native heat of the whole body is 
tempered by them both. . 

The laſt is the Natural Faculty which hath choſen its principal ſeat in the Liver, it ſpreads or car- The naturai 
ries the nouriſhment over the whole body 3 but it is diſtinguiſh into three other faculties; The Gene- Faculty is 
rative, which ſerves for the generation and forming of the Iſſue in the womb; the Growing or In- threefold, 
creaſing faculty, which flouriſheth from the time the Iſſue is formed, until the perfe&t growth of the 
ſolid parts into their full dimenſions of length, heighth and breadth. The nouriſhing taculty, which 
as ſervant to both the other, repairs and repays the comtinual efflux and walte of the threefold ſub- 
ſtance 3 for Nutrition is-nothing elſe but a repleniſhing or repairing whatſoever is waſted or emptied, What Nurri- 
This nouriſhing faculty endures from that time the Intant is formed in the womb until the end of life, ©2215 
It is a matter of great conſequence in Phyſic, to know the four other faculties, which as Servants Four otherFa- 
attend upon the nouriſhing taculty 3 which are the Attractive, Retentive, Digeſtive and Expullive comm _ 
faculty. The Attractive —_ that Juice which is fit to nouriſh the body that, I ay, which by riſhing Facul. 
application may be atfimilated to the part, This is that faculty, which in ſuch as are hungry, draws ty. 
down the meat ſcarce chewed, and the drink ſcarce taſted, into the gnawing and empty ſtomach, 

The Retentive faculty is that which retains the nouriſhment once attracted, until it be tully labour- 

ed and perfe&ly concodted 3 and by that means it yields no ſmall affiltance to the Digeſtive faculty. 

For the natural heat cannot perform the office of concoction, unleſs the meat be embraced by the The neceſſity 
part, and make ſome ſtay therein. - For otherwiſe the meat, carried into the ſtomach, never acquires of the reten- 
the form of Chylus, unlels it ſtay detained in the wrinkles thereof as in a rough paſſage, until the *V© Faculty. 
time of Chylification. The Digeſtive faculty afſimilates the nouriſhment, being attracted and detain- 

ed, into the ſubſtance of that part whoſe faculty it is, by the force of the inbred heat and proper 

diſpoſition or temper of the part. So the ſtomach plainly changes all things which are cat and drunk 

into Chylus, and the Liver turns the Chylus into blood, But the Bones and Nerves convert the red 

and liquid blood, which is brought down unto them by the capillary or {mall veins, into a white and 

ſolid ſubſtance. Such concoction is far more laborious in a Bone and Nerve, than in the Muſculous 

fleſh. For the blood being not much different from its nature, by a light change and concretion 

turns into fleſh, But this Concoction will never fatishe the defire of nature and the parts, unleſs 

the nouriſhment, purged from its excrements, put away the filth and droſs, which mult never enter 

into the {ubſtance of the part, . Wherefore there do not only two forts of excrements remain of the Two excre- 
firſt and ſecond Concodtion, the one thick, the other thin, as we have ſaid before ; but alſo from ments of every 
the third ConcoGtion which is performed in every part. The one of which we conceive only by <2ncotion. 
reaſon, being that which vaniſheth into Air by inſenfible tranſpiration. The other is known ſome- 

times by ſweats, ſometimes by a thick fatty ſubltance ſtaining the ſhirt z ſometimes by the genera- 

tion of hairs and nails, whoſe matter is from tuliginous and earthly excrements of the third Conco- 

tion, Wherefore the fourth faculty was neceſſary which might yield no ſmall help to nouriſhment ; 

it is called the Expulſive, appointed to expel thoſe ſuperfluous excrements which by no action of heat The work of 
can obtain the form of the part, Such faculties ſerving for nutrition are in ſome parts twofold 3 as the expulſive 
ſome common, the benefit of which redounds to the whole body, as in the ventricle, liver and Faculty- 
veins 3 Others only attending the ſervice of thoſe parts in which they remain, and in ſome parts 

all theſe tour, as well common as proper, are abiding and reſiding as in thoſe parts we now menti- 

oncd 3 ſome, with the four proper have only two common, asthe Gall, Spleen, Kidneys and Bladder, 

Others are content only with the proper, as the ſimilar and muſculous parts, who if they want any 

of thele four faculties, their health is decayed either by want of nouriſhment, an ulcer, or otherwiſe. 

The like unnatural atfe&ts happen by the deficiency of juſt and laudable nouriſhment. Byt if it hap- By what de- 
pen thole faculties do rightly perform their duty, the nouriſhment is changed into the proper part, prees the nou- 
and is truly athimilated as by theſe degrees. Firſt, it muſt flow to the part, then be joined to it, riſhmene is 
then agglutinated, and laſtly, as we have ſaid, afſimilated. Now we mult ſpcak of the Actions *imulared, 
which ariſe from the faculties: | 
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CHAP. IX 
Of the Afions. 


& NAdion or FunQion is an —_— pn froth Hy for as the faculty de- 
. ds on the Temperament, fo the. Action on the faculty, and thgAd or Work depends u 
—_ ASS: 9a Action by Sends order of conſequence. But although re gre Words, Adion a 
An Aion and Act or work are often confounded 3 yet there is this difference between them, as that the Aion lig- 
at AR are dif- nifies the motion uſed in the performance of any thing 3 but the Act or work, the thing already done 
ferent, and performed : For example, Nutrition and the Generating of fleſh are natural Actions ; but the 
parts nouriſhed, and a hollow ulcer filled with flcſh are the works of that motion, or action. Where. 
fore the Act ariſeth from the Action, as the Action ariſeth from the Faculty, the integrity or perfecti- 
on of the inſtruments concurring in both. For as, if the Faculty be either defective, or hurt, no Acti- 
on will be well performed : ſo unleſs the inſtruments keep their native and due conformity (which is 
their perfect health, the operator of the Action proper to the inſtrument) none of thoſe things, which 
ought to be, will be well performed. Therefore tor the performance of blameleſs and perfect ations, 
it is fit a due conformity of the inſtrument concur with the faculty. But Aftions are two-fold : for 
they are cither Natural, or Voluntary. They are termed Natural, becauſe they are performcd not by 
our will, but by their own accord, and againſt our will : As are, that continual motion of the Heart, 
the beating of the Arteries, the expulſion of the Excremen3s , and fuch other like, which are done in 
us by the Law of Nature whether we will or no. Theſe Action flow either from the Liver and Veins, 
or from the Heart and Arteries. Wheretore we may comprehend them under the names of Natural 
and Vital Actions. For we mult attribute his Action to each faculty, leſt we ſeem to conſtitute an 
idle faculty and no way profitable for uſe. The unvoluntary vital Actions, are the dilatation and con- 
traction of the Heart and Arteries, the which we comprehend under the ſole name of the Pulſe ; by 
that they draw in, and by this they expel or drive forth. The unvoluntary vital ations be, 
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Growth, mah which procecd from ce) Growing, ad $F aculty. 
Nutrition, .C Nouriſhing 

What Geters. Generation is nothing elſe than a certain producing or acquiring of matter, and an introducing of 

tina is. a ſubſtantial form into that matter : this is performed by the aſſiſtance of two facultics ; of the alter- 
ing, which doth diverſly prepare and diſpoſe the ſeed and menſtruous blood to put on the form of a 
Bone, Nerve, Splcen, Fleſh, and ſuch like : of the Forming faculty, which adorns with figure, lite, 
and compoſition, the mattcr ordered by ſo various a preparation. 

what Groweh Growth is an inlarging of the ſolid parts into all the dimenſions, the priſtine and ancient form re- 

5s, maining ſafe and ſound in hgure and ſolidity. For the perfeftion of every growth is judged only by 
the ſolid parts ; for if the body {well into a maſs of fleſh,or fat, it ſhall not therefore be ſaid to be grown :; 

"y but then only when the ſolid parts do in like manner increaſe, eſpecially the bones, becauſe the growth 
of the whole body follows their increaſe, even although at the ſame time it wax lean and pine away. 

Nutrition is a perfect aſſimilation of that nouriſhment which is digeſted, into the nature of the 

part which digeſts. It is performed by the aſſiſtance of four ſubſidiary or helping actions, Attractive, 
Rerentive, Digeſtive and Expullive. 
ARion volun« The voluntary actions which we willingly perform, are o called, becauſe we can at our pleaſure 
tary. hinder, ſtir up, ſlow or quicken them. They are three in general, the ſenſative, moving and principal 
Action. The ſenſitive * Soul comprehends all things in hve ſenſes, in Sight, Hearing, Smell, Tate, 
and Touch. Three things muſt neceſſarily concur to the performance of them, the Organ, the Me- 
dium or Mean and the Object. The principal Organ or Infirument is the Animal Spirit diffuſed by 
the Nerves into each ſeveral part of the body, by which ſuch aCtions are performed. Wherefore for 
the preſent we will uſe the parts themſelves for their Organs, The Mean is a Body, which carries the 
Object to the Inſtrument. The Object is a certain external quality, which hath power by a tit Me- 
dium or Mean to ſtir up and alter the Organ. This will be more manifeſt by rclating the particular 
functions of the Senſes by the neceſſary concurring of theſe three. | 
How Sightis Sight isan action of the ſeeing faculty, which is done by the Eye, fitly compoſed of its coats and 
performed, humors, and ſo conſequently the Organical body of this Action. - The Object is a viſible quality 
brought to the Eye. But ſuch an Object is two-fold 3 for either it is abſolutely viſible of itſelt, and 
by its own nature, as the Sun, the Fire, the Moon and Stars; or defires, as it were, the help of another 
that it may be actually ſuch for ſo by the coming of the light colours, which were viſible in power 
only, being brought to the Eye, they do ſeemand appear ſuch as they actually are. But ſuch Objects 
cannot arrive at the Eye, but through a clear and illuminate Medizm, as the Air, Water, Glafs, and 
all ſorts of Cryſtal. 

The Hearing hath for its Organ the Ear and Auditory paſſage, which goes to the ſtony-bone fur- 
niſhcd with a Membrane inveſting it, an Auditory Nerve, and a certain inward ſpirit there contain- 
cd. The Objett is every ſound arifing from the ſmitten or broken Air, and the Collifion of two bo# 
dies meeting together. The Medawmis the encompaſſing Air which carries the ſound to the Ear. 

How Smelling. Smelling (according to Galen's opinion) is performed in the mqmillary proceſſes produced from 
the proper ſubſtance of the brain, and ſeated in the upper part of the noſe: although others had ra- 
ther ſmelling ſhould be made in the very foremoſt ventricles of the brain. This Action is weak in 
man, in compariſon of other Creatures : the Obje&t thereof is every ſmell, or fumid exhalation breath- 
ing out of bodics, The Medium by which the Objett is carricd.to the noſes of Men, Bealis and Birds, 
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being tempered well and according to nature, and furniſhed with a Nerve ſpread over its upper part 
from the third and fourth Conjugation of the Brain, The Object is * Taſte, of whoſe nature and * Spir; 
kinds we will treat more at large in our Antidotary, The Medizem by the which the Objc& is ſo 
carricd to the Organ, that it may affect It, 15 cither external or internal : The external is that {pat- 
tle which doth, as it were, anoint and ſupple the tongue; the internal is the ſpongy fleſh of the 
congue it (elf, which affected with the quality of the Object , doth preſently lo poſleſs the 
nerve that is planted in it, that the kind and quality thereof, by the force of the ſpirit, may be 
carricd into the common ſenſe. All parts endued with a nerve, enjoy the ſenſe of touching, which How touchins: 
is chiefly done, when a tractable quality doth penetrate even to the true and nervous skin, which ing: 
lieth under the Cuticle, or ſcarf-skin z we have formerly noted, that it js moſt exquiſite in the 
in which inveſts the ends of the tingers. The Object is every tra&table quality, whether it be 
of the firſt rank of qualities, as Heat, Cold, Moiſture, Dryneſs or of the ſecond, as Roughneſs, 
Smoothneſs, Heavineſs, Lightneſs, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Rarity, Denſity , Friability, Unctuolity, 
Groſſneſs, Thinnels. The Medizm by whole procurement the inſtrument is affected, is cither the 
«kin or the fleſh interwoven.-with many Nerves, 
- The next Action, is that Motion which by a peculiar name we call Voluntary ; this is performed of moriey: 
and accompliſhed by a Muſcle, being the proper Inſtrument of voluntary Motion. Furthermore, 
every motion of a member poſſeſſing a Muſcle, is made either by bending and contraction, or by ex« 
tenſion : Although generally there be ſo many differences of voluntary motion, as there are kinds 
of fite in place 3 therefore Motion is ſaid to be made upward, downward, to the right hand, to the 
Icft, forward and backward: Hither are referred the many kinds of motions, which the infinite va- 
ricty of Muſcles produce in the body. Into this rank of voluntary Actions, comes Reſpiration, or ow Reſpira- 
breathing, becaule it is done by the help of the Muſcles, although it be chiefly to remper the heat tion may be 2 
of the Heart. For we can make it more quick or flow as we pleaſe, which are the conditions of a Younary mor 
voluntary Motion. 2 | tion, 
Laſtly, that we may have ſomewhat in which we may (afcly reſand defend our ſelves againſt the 
many queſtions which are commonly moved concerning this thing, we muſt hold, that Reſpirati- 
on is undergone and performed by the Animal faculty, but chiefly inſtituted for the Vital. 
The principal Action and prime amongſt the Voluntary, is abſolutely divided into three, Imagi- The third 
vation, Reaſoning and Memory. principal ARi- 
Imagination is a certain expreſſing and apprehenſion, which diſcerns and diſtinguiſheth between ®* 
the forms and ſhapes of things ſentible, or which are known by the ſenſes. 
Reaſoning is a certain judicial eſtimation of conceived or apprehended forms of figures, by a mu- 
tual collating or comparing them together, 
Memory is the ſure ftorer of all things, and as it were the Treaſury which the mind often unfolds 
and opens, the other faculties of the mind being idle and not imployed. But becauſe all the fore- 
mcntioned Actions, whether they be Natural, or Animal and Voluntary, are done and performed by 
the help and aſſiſtance of the Spirits therefore now we mult ſpeak of the Spirits. 
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CHAP. X 
Of the Spirits. 


_—_— 


He Spirit is a ſubtil and airy ſubſtance, raiſed from the purer blood, that it might be a ve- what a Spirit 

; hicle for the faculties (by whoſe power the whole body is governed) to all the parts, and 1s. 
the prime inſtrument for the performance of their Office. For they, being deſtitute of its 

ſweet approach, do preſently ceaſe from ation, and as dead, do reſt from their accuttomed labours. 

From hence it is, that, making a variety of Spirits according to the number of the faculties; the 

have divided them into three 3 as one Animal, another Vital, another Natural. 

The Animal hath taken his ſeat in the Brain for there it is prepared and made, that, from The Animal 
thence conveycd by the Nerves, -it may impart the power of ſenſe and motion to all the reſt of the SP. 
members. An Argument hereof is, that in the great cold of Winter, whether by the intercepting 
them in their way, or by the concretion, or, as it were, treezing of thoſe ſpirits, the joynts grow 
Riff, the handsnumb, and all the other parts are dull, deſtitute of their accuſtomed agility of moti- why ſo called 
on, and quickneſs of ſenſe. It is called Animal, not becauſe it is the * Life, but the chief and * A4xinz. 
prime inſtrument thereof: Wherefore it hath a more ſubtil and airy ſubſtance 3 and enjoys divers 
names, according, to the various condition of the Senfories, or ſeats of the ſenſes, into which it 
cnters 3 for that which cauſeth the fight, is natned the Viſive: You may ſee this by night, rubbing 
your 6yes, as ſparkling like fire. That which is;conveycd to the Auditory paſſage, is called the 
Auditive or Hearing 3 that which is carricd to thafaſtruments of Touching, is termed the Tactive 3 
and ſo of the reſt, 

This Animal ſpirit is made and laboured in the windings and foldings of the Veins and Artc- How iris 
rics of the brain, of an exquiſite ſubtil portion of the Vital brought thither by the Carotide Arterie, made. 
or ſleepy Artericsz and ſometimes alfo of the pure air, or ſweet vapour drawn by the Noſe in 
breathing, Hence it is, that with Ligatures we ſtop the paſſage of this ſpirit, from the parts we in- 
tend to cut off, An Humour which obltruts or ſtops it paſſage, doth the like in Apoplexies and 
Pallics, whereby it happens that the members ſituate under that place do languiſh and ſeem dead, 
lometimes deſtitute of motion, ſometimes wanting, both ſenſe and motion. 

" The Viral ſpirit is next to it in dignity and excellency, which hath its chicf Manſion in the left The virat 
ventricle of the Heart, from whence, through the Channels of the Arterics, it lows into the whole Spirir, 
body, to nouriſh the heat which reſides fixed jp the ſubſtance of each part, which would periſh in 
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ſhort time, unleſs it ſhould be refreſhed with heat flowing thither together with the ſpirit. And be- 
cauſe it is the moſt ſuhtil next to the Animal, Nature (leſt it ſhould vaniſh away) would have it con- 
taincd in the nervous coat of an Artery, which is hve times more thick than the coat of the Veins, 
as Galen, out of Herophilus, hath xecorded. 
What the _ It is furniſhed with matter from the fabtil exhalation of the blood, and that air which we draw 
marter of It 5. {11 breathing. Wherefore, as it doth cafily and quickly periſh by immoderate diffipations of the ſpi- 
ritnous ſubltance, and great evacuations fo it is cafily corrupted by the putrefaction of Humors, 
or breathing in of peſtilent air and filthy vapours; which thing is the cauſe of the ſo ſudden death 
of thoſe which are infected with the Plague, This Spirit is often hindred from entring into ſome 
part, by reaſon of obſtruction, fullneſs, or great inflammations z whereby it follows, that in a ſhort 
{pace, by reaſon of' the decay of the txed and inbred heat, the parts do eaſily fall into a Gangrene, 
and become mortiticd. | 
There is ſome © The Natural ſpirit (if ſuch there be any) hath its ſtation in the Liver ayd Veins. It is more groſs 
vibe 7 the and dull than the other, and inferiour to them in the dignity of the Action, and the excellency of 
_ P!” the uſe. The uſe thereof is to help the concoction both of the whole body, as alſo of each ſeveral 
© part, and to carry blood and heat to them, 
Fixed Spirits. Belides thoſe already mentioned, there are other Spirits fixed and implanted in the fimilar and 
prime parts of the body, which alfo are natural, and Natives of the fame place in which they are 
{carcd and placed. And becauſe they are alſo of an airy and hiery nature, they are ſo joyned, or 
rather, united tothe Native heat, that they can noanore be ſeparated from it than flame from heat ; 
wherefore they with theſe that flow to them, are the principal Inſtruments of the Actions which 
The radical axe, performed in cach ſeveral part: And theſe tixed Spirits have their nouriſhment and mainte- 
motſture. nance from the radical and hirii-bred moiſture,which is of an airy and oily ſubſtance, and is,as it were, 
the tpundation of theſe Spirits, and the inbred heat. Therefore without this moiſtuxe, no man 
can livea moment. But alſo the chief Inſtruments of lite are theſe Spirits, together with the 
Native. heat. Whercfore this radical Moiſture being diſhpated and waſted (which is the ſeat, fod- 
der. and nouriſhment of the Spirits and heat), how can they any longer ſubſiſt and remain ? There- 
| fore the conſumption of the natural heat, followeth, the decay. of this fweet and {ubſtance-making 
Natural death. moiſture, and conſequently death, which happens by the diflipating and reſolving of natural hgat. 
But fince then theſe kinds of Spirits, with the natural heat, is contained in the ſubſtance of each 
firpilar part of our body (for otherwiſe it could not pexhilt) it muſt neceſfaxily follow, that there 
be as many kinds of fixed Spixits, as of fumilar parts. For becauſe each part hath its proper temper 
and increaſe, it hath alſo its proper Spirit, and alſo its own proper fixed and implanted heat, 
which. here hath its abode, as well as its Original. Wherefore the Spirit and heat which is ſeated 
in the. bone, is different from that which is impaGt into the ſubſtance ot a Nerve, Vein, or ſuch othcr 
ſimilar part 3 becauſe the temper of thele parts is diffexent, as alſo the mixture of the Elements 
from which they tix{t aroſe and ſprung up, Neither is this contemplation of Spirits of ſmall ac- 
count, for in theſe confiſt all the torce and cthcacy of, our Nature. 
The uſe and Theſe being by any chance diſſipated or waſted, we languilh 3 neither is health to be hoped 
—_—_ of for, the flower of life witherihg and decaying by little and little. Which thing ought to make us 
—_——_ diligent, to defend them againſt the continual e&ffux, of the threefold ſubſtance, For if they 
be decayed, there is left no proper indication of curing the diſeaſe; ſo that we are often conſtrain- 
Whrt the .re- eq, all other care laid afide, to betake our ſelves tothe reſtoring and repairing the decayed powers. . 
Arg Which is done by meats of good juyce, cafie to be concodted and difiributed ; good Wines, and 
the Spirits, fragrant {mells, <4 Re 
Wharthe re- But ſometimes theſe Spirits axe not diſſipated, but driven, in and returned to theix fountains, and 
medy for op- ſo both oppreſsand are oppreſt; whergupon, it happens, we are often forced to dilate, and ſpread 
1p of the them 2broad by binding and rubbing the parts. Hitherto we have ſpoke of thoſe things which are 
of ths called Natural, becauſe we naturally conſiſt of them 3 it remains that we now. ſay ſomewhat of their 


Adjun&s and Aſociates by familiaxity of Condition. 


ſ Age:: Of which, by reaſon of the ſimilitude of the Argument , we 
were conltrained to ſpeak, when we handled the Temperatures. 
Sex. 
The Adjundts and Aſſociates 2 Colour : Of which we have already ſpoken. 
to things natural; are, The. Conformation: of- the Inſtrumental parts. 
| Time : whole force we have allo conlidered. 
Regjon. 
LOrderof Die, and congition of Life, 


CHAP. XL 
Of the. Adjunits of things Natural. 


{ex 15, 
REI ſervable, that for the parts of the body, and the lite of. thele parts, there is little differcyce 


' between them 3 but the Female.is colder than, the Male, Wheretore- their ſpermatical parts 

are more cold, ſoft, and moiſt; and. all their, natural, aftipns leſs vigozous and more depraved, 
The Nature of Eunuchs is to be referred to that of women, as who may feem to have degenerated 
into a womanilh nature, by deficiency of; heat.z their. ſmooth body, and ſoft, and ſhrill voyce do. ve- 


ry much atlmilate women, Notwithſtanding you mult conſider, that there be ſome manly Gone, 
whic 


& E X is no other thing than.the diſtinion. of Male. and;Femalez in which this is moſt ob- 


The nature of 
women. 


Of Eunuchs, 


p__ 
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which their manly voice, and chin covered with a little hairineſs, do argue; and on the contrary, 
theſe are ſome SY or womnaniſh men, which therefore we term dainty and effeminate. 

The Hermaphrodite is of a double nature, and in the middle of borh Sexes, ſcems to participate Of Herm- 
of both Male and Female. phrodires. 

The Colour which is predotninant in the habit and ſuperficies of the body, and lics next under Colour the 
the skin, ſhews the Temperament of what kind ſoever it be; for, as Galen notes ih Comment. ad bewrayer of 
Aphor. 2. Set. 1. Such a colour appears in us, as the contained Humor hath. Wherefore if a Roſie *< T<mpe- 
hew colour the checks, it isa fign the body abounds with blood, and that is carricd abroad by the © 
plenty of Spirits, But if the skin be died with a yellow colour, it argues Choler is predominant ; 
it with a whitith and pallid hew, Phlegm 3 with a fable and duskle, Melancholy. So the colour of 
the Excrements which are according to nature, is not of the leatt conſideration. Fort thus, if an 
Ulcer being broken ſend forth white matter, it argues the ſoundneſs of the part from whence it 
flows; but if ſanious or bloody, green, blackiſh, or divers colours, it ſhews the weakneſs of the 
ſolid part, which could not athmilate by concoction the colour of the excremcntitious humor. 

The like reaſon is of unnatural Tumors : For, as the colour, fo the dominion of the Humor cauling, 
or accompanying the Swelling commonly 1s. ; 

The conformity and integrity of the Organical parts is conſidercd by their figure, greatneſs, num- The perfegt. 
ber, ſituation, and mutual connexion. We conſider the hgure, when we ſay, almoſt all the external on of the or- 
parts of the body are naturally round, not only for ſhew, but for neceffity, that being ſmooth, and 84nical parts, 
no way cornered, they ſhould be leſs obnoxious to external injuries, We ſpeak of Greatneſs, when _— = 
we ſay, ſomeare large and thick, ſome lank and lean. But we conſider their Number, when we © Ou 
obſerve ſome parts to abound, ſome to want, or nothing to be deteCtive or wanting. We infinuate 
Site and Connexion, when we ſearch, whether every thing be in its proper place, and whether 
they be decently fitted, and well joyned together. 

We have handled the varieties of the four Scaſons of the Year, when we treated of Tempera- 
ments. But the conſideration of Region (becauſe it hath the ſame judgment that the Air) ſhall be re- 
ferred to that diſquiſition or enquiry which we intend to make of the Air, amongſt the things Not- 
natural, 

The manner of life, and order of Diet, are to be diligently obſerved by us, becauſe they have Diet: 
great power cither toalter, or preſerve the Temperament. But becauſe they are of almolt infinite 
variety, therefore they ſcarce ſeem poſſhble to fall into Art, which may proſecute all the differences 
of Diet and Vocations of life. Wherefore if the Calling of Life be laborious, as that of Husband- 
men, Mariners, and other ſuch Trades, it ſtrengthens and dries the parts of the body. Although 
though thoſe which labour about Waters, are moſt commonly troubled with cold and moiſt diſeaſes, 
although they almoſt kill themſelves with labour. 

Again, thoſe which deal with Metals, as all ſorts of Smiths, and thoſe which caſt and work braſs, 
are more troubled with hot diſeaſes, as Feavers. But if their Calling be ſuch, as they fit much, and 
work all the day long ſitting at home, as Shoo-makersz it makes the body tender, the fleſh cttc- 
tninate, and cauſeth great quantity of excrements. A lite as well idle and negligent in body, as 
quiet in mind, in all Sotoulnel and exceſſes of Diet, doth the ſame. For from hence the body is 
made ſubje& to the Stone, Gravel and Gout. 

That Calling of life which is performed with moderate labour, clothing and diet, ſcems very The commo- 
fit and convenient 10 preſcrve the natural temper of the body. The ingenious Chirurgion may diries of an 
frame more of himſelf that may more particularly conduce to the examination of thete things. --——q ago 
Therefore the things natural, and thoſe which are near or neighbouring to them being thus brietly 7 
declared the Order {cems to require, that we make enquiry of things Not-natural. 


— 


CHAP. XIL 
Of things Not-natural. 
' 


tural 3 becauſe they are not of the number of thoſe which enter into the conſtitution or called things 

compoſure of mans body as, the Elements, Humors, and all ſuch things which we for- Nor-naturats 
merly comprehended under the name of Natural : Although they be ſuch as are neceſſary to preſerve 
and defend the body already made and compoſed. Wherefore they were called by Galen Preſervers ; 
becauſe by the due uſe of them the body is preſerved in health. Alfo,they may be called Doubtful,and 
Neuters for that rightly and fitly uſed, they keep the body healthful, but inccnſiderately, they 
they cauſe diſeaſes. Whereby it comes to paſs, that they may be thought to pertain to that part 
of Phyſick which is of preſerving health; not becauſe ſome of theſe things thould be abſolutely 
and of their own nature wholſom, and others unwholfom ; but only by this, that they are, or 
prove ſo by their convenient, or prepoſterous uſe. Therefore we conſider the uſe of ſuch like thwgs 
trom four conditions, Quantity, Quality, Occafion, and Manner of ufing : If thou thalt obſerve g,1zs, r. «4 
theſe, thou ſhalt attain and effe& this, That thoſe things which of themſelves are, as it were, Glauconem. 
doubtful, ſhall bring certain and undoubted health. For theſe four Circumſtances do fo far ex- 
tend, that in them, as in the perfe&ion of Art, the Rules which may be preſcribed to preſerve 
health, are contained. Burt Galen in another place, hath in four words comprehended thele things | 
Not-natural; as, things Taken, Applied, Expelled, and to be Done. Things ,Taken, are thoe Lb.1e Sanitar. 
which are put into the body, either by the mouth, or any other wayz as the Air, Meat and Drink, 4%. 
Things applied, are thoſe which muſt touch the body, as the Air now mentioned, affe&ing the 
body with a diverſe touch of its qualities of heat, cold, moiſture or drinefs. Expelted, are what 
C 3 things 


T: things which we muſt now treat of, have by the later Phyſitians been termed Not-na- Why they are 


—— — 
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things ſoever being unprofitable, are generated in the body, and require to be expclled. To be 
Dons, are labour, reſt, Neep, watching, and the like, We may more diſtinly, and by expreſſion 


of proper Names, revoke all theſe things to fix : 


Air, 

Meat and Tr 

. Labour an « 

Which are Sleep and Watching, 
' JRepletion and Tnanitionz or things to be expell'd, or retained and kept, 
( Pertwrbations of the Mind, 


CHAP. XIIL 
Of the Air. 


for life the Air andmuch more tranſpiration, be not to be ſeparated from life. Wherefore it much con- 
186 duceth to know, what Air is wholſom, what unwholſom, and which by contraricty of 
qualities fights for the Patient againlt the Diſeaſe 3 oron the contrary, by.a fimilitude of qualitics 
ſhall nouriſh the Diſeaſe, that if it may ſeem to burthen the Patient by increaſing or adding to the 
Diſeaſe, we may corrett it by Art. Soin curing the wounds of the head, eſpecially in Winter, we 
labour by all the means we may to make the Air warm. For cold is hurtful to the Brain, Bones, 
and the wounds of theſe partsz and heat is comfortable and friendly. But alſo the Air being drawn 
into the body by breathing when it is hotter than ordinary, doth with a new warmth over-heat the 
heart, lungs, and ſpirits, and weaken the ſirength by the diſſipation of the Spirits toomuch atte- 
nuated 3 ſo being too cold, in like manner the ſtrength of the faculties faints and grows dull, cither 
by ſuppreſſion of the vapors, or by the inſpiſſation or thickning of the Spirits. 
What Air is Therefore to conclude, That air is to be eſteemed healthtul, which is clear, ſubtil and pure, and free 
hurtful, and open on every ſide, and which is far remote from all Carion-like ſmells of dead Carkaſſes, or the 
ſtench of any putrefying thing whatſoever: The which is far diſtant from ſtanding Pools,and Fens, and 
Caves, ſending forth ſtrong and ill vaporszneither too cloudy nor moiſt by the nearneſs of fome River, 
Such an Air, I ſay, if it have a vernal temper, is good againſt all diſeaſes, That Air which is con- 
trary to this, is altogether unhealthful z as that which is putrid, ſhut up, and preſt by the ſtraitneſ(s 
of neighbouring Mountains, infected with ſome noiſom vapor. 'And becauſe I cannot proſecute all 
the conditions of Airs, fit for the expelling of all diſeaſes, as which are almoſt infinite 3 it ſhall ſuf- 
fice here to have {ct down, what we muſt underſtand by this word Air. 
Three things Phyſicians commonly uſe to underſtand three things by the name of Air : The preſent ſtate ef the 
areunderſtood Air, the Region in which we live, and the ſeaſon of the Year. We ſpoke of this laſt, when we 
by the name of treated of | ont nem Wherefore we will now ſpeak of the two former. The preſent ſtate of 
the AIr. the Air, one while for ſome ſmall time, is like the Spring, that is temperate 3 otherwhiles like the 
Summer, that is hot and dry 3 otherwhiles like the Winter, that is cold and moiſt 3 and ſometimcs 
Apbor.4.ſe.2, like the Autumn, which is unequal; and this laſt conſtitution of the Air is the cauſe of many diſeaſes, 
The force of When upon the ſame day, it is one while hot, another cold, we muſt expe Autumnal diſcaſcs. 
the Winds. Theſe tempers and varieties of conſtitutions of the Air, are chiefly and principally ſtirred up by the 
Winds as which being diffuſed over all the Air, ſhew no ſmall force by their ſudden change, 
Wherefore we will briefly touch their natures : That which blows from the Eaſt, is the Eaſt-wind, 
and is of a hot and dry nature, and therefore healthful, But the Weſtern wind is cold and moiſt, 
and therefore ſickly. The South-wind is hot and moiſt, the Author of putrefaQtion and putrid di- 
ſeaſes. The North-wind is cold and dry, therefore healthy: Wherefore it is thought, if it happen to 
blow in the Dog-days, that it makes the whole year healthful, and purges and takes away the ſecds 
of putrefaCtion, it any chance to be in the Aim But this deſcription of the four Winds, is then 
only thought to be true, if we conſider the Winds in their own proper nature, which they box- 
How the winds TOW from thoſe Regions from which they firſt proceed, For, otherwiſe they affe&t the Air quite 
acquire other contrary, according to the diſpoſitions of the places over which they came 3 as, Snowy places, Sea, 
faculcies, than Lakes, Rivers, Woods, or ſandy Plains, from whence they may borrow new qualities, with which 
» 4 narurally (hey may aftcrwardspoſſeſs the Air, and ſo conſequently our bodies. 
Theweſtwing Hence it is we have noted the Weſtern-wind unwholſome, and breeding diſeaſes, by reaſon of 
' of it ſelf un- the proper condition, of the Region from whence it came; and ſuch that is cold and moiſt : The 
wholſome. =Gaſcoins find it truly to 'their ſo great harm, that it ſeldoms blows with them, but it brings ſome 
manifeſt and great harm, either to their bodies, or fruits of the earth. And yet the Greeks and 
What force Latins are wont to commend it for healthfulneſs, more than the reſt, But alſo the riſing and ſet- 
_> _ uP- ting of ſome more eminent Stars, do often cauſe ſuch cold winds, that the whole Air is cooled, or 
#n nc l* infected with ſome other malign quality. For vapors and exhalations are often raiſed by the force 
of the Stars, from whence Winds, Clouds, Storms , Whirlwinds , Lightnings, Thunders, Hail, 
Snow, Rain, Earthquakes, Inundations, and violent raging of the Sea, have their original. The 
exact contemplation of which things, although it be proper to Aſtronomers, Coſmographers and 
Geographers, yet Hippocrates could not omit it, but that he muſt ſpeak ſomething in his Book de 
Aere & Aquis , where he touches, by the way, the deſcription of the neighbouring Regions, and 
ſuch as he fon 
From this force of the Air, either hurtful, or helping in diſeaſes, came that famous obſervation 


of Grido of Caulias, That wounds of the head are more difficult to cure at Paris, than at 4vignon, 
and 


flow neceſſary A IR is ſoneceſſary to life, that we cannot live a moment without it 3 if ſo be that breathing, 
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in contrary of wounds of the legs for the air of Paris, compared to. that of Avignon , How the air of 
gt par pore nt hurtful and offenſive to the wounds of the head. On the —— n __ _— 
the ſame Air, becauſe it obſcures the ſpirits, incraffates the , blood, condenſates the humors, and —_— a. 
makes them leſs fit for defluxions, makes the wounds of the legs more catie to be healed, by rea- head,and gocd 
ſon it hinders the courſe of humors, by whole defluxion the cure is hindred, But it is manifel}, for thoſe of the 
that hot and dry places make a greater diſſipation of the natural heat, from whence the weakneſs 1©85 
of the powers by which ſame reaſon the Inhabitants of ſuch places do not ſo well endure blood- 
letting 3 but more caſily ſuffer purgation, though vehement, by reaſon of the contumacy of the 
humor, cauſed by drineſs. To conclude, the Air changes the Conſtitutions of our bodics,  cither Bywhat means 
by its qualities, as if it be hotter, colder, moilter or drierz or by its matter, as if it be groſſer, or CT 
more ſubtil than is fit, or corrupted by exhalations from the carth, or by a ſudden and unaccuſtomed 
altcration,, which any man may prove, who makes a ſudden change out of a quiet airintoa ſtormy, 
and troubled with many winds. But becauſc, next tothe Air, nothing is ſo neceſſary to nourith 
mans body, as Meat and Drink, I will now begin to ſpeak of them both. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Meat and Drinks 


w Hat this our Treatiſe of Meat and Drink may be more brief and plain, I have thought good 
l to part it into theſe heads, as to conſider the goodneſs and illnc(s of both of them, their 
quantity, quality, cuſtom, delight, order, time z and toaccommodate them all to the ages 

and ſcaſons of the year. We judge of the goodneſs and pravity of meats and drinks, from the 6g 

condition of the good or vicious humours or juyce which they beget in us. For evil juyce cauſeth —_ ; 

many diſeaſes. As on the contrary, good juyce drives away all diſcaſes from the body, except the 

fault happen from ſome other occaſion, as from quantity, or too. much exceſs. Wherefore it is 
rincipally neceſſary, that thoſe who will preſerve their preſent health, and hinder the acceſs of 

diſeaſes, teed upon things of good nouriſhment and digeſtion 3 as, are good wine, the yolks of eggs, 

good milk, wheaten bread well baked, the fleſh of Capons, Partridge , Thruſhes, Larks, Veal, 

Mutton, Kid, and ſuch like other, which you may find mentioned in the Books which Galen writ, 

de Alimentorum facultatibus , where alſo he examines thoſe which are of evil juyce by their mani- 

feſt qualities 3 as Acrimony, Bitterneſs, Saltneſs, Acidity, Harſhneſs, and ſuch like, | : : 

But unleſs we uſe a convenient quantity and meaſure in our meats, howſcever laudable they be, Their quantt- 

we ſhall never reaptheſe fruits of health we hoped for. For they yield matter of diſcaſcs, by the only Y- 

exceſs of their quantity ; but we may by this know the force of quantity on both parts, becauſe of- ; 

ten the poiſonous quality of meats of ill nouriſhment doth not hurt, by reaſon they were not taken The quantity 

into the body into a great quantity. That meaſure of quantity is chiefly to be regarded in diſeaſes ; - yn _—_ 
for as Hippocrates faith, If any give meat toone ſick of a Feaver, he gives ſtrength to the well, and ;ccording to 
increaſes the diſcaſe tothe ſick, eſpecially if he do not uſe a mean. Wherefore it is a thing of no the nature of 

{mall conſequence, to know what diſcaſcs require a lender, and what a large diet ; of which thing the diſeaſe, 

there is a largerelation made in Se&. 1, of the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates; where he teacheth, the —_ 

ſick muſt feed more largely in the beginning of long diſeaſes, whereby they may be enabled to en- 
dure the length of the diſeaſe, and laſt to the ſtate thereof. But in ſharp and violent difcaſes, which 

preſently come to their height, we mult uſe a ſlender diet ; but moſt flender, when the diſcaſe is in 

the height: And beſides, all our conſultations in this kind, muſt be referred to the ſtrength of the 

Patients. But thoſe who enjoy their perte&t health, muſt uſe a quantity of meat, agrecable to their 

evacuation and tranſpiration 3 for men, by reaſon of the ſtrength of their heat, and the more copious 

diſfipation of the triple ſubſtance, have greater appetite than women 3 altogether by the ſame reaſon, 

that young people, and ſuch as grow, need more frequent and plentiful nouriſhment than old men 3 

and alſo amongſt young men of the like age, ſome do rightly require more copious nouriſhment than 

otherſome, that is, according to the quantity of their evacuations and cuſtom. Certainly for Glut- 

tony, it is ſuch as may be extended to all; but we all ſhould take ſo much meat and drink, that our 

powers may be refreſhed, and not oppreſſed ; for by the decree of Hippocrates, theſe be the two com- 

pendiary ways of preſerving health 3 not to be over-filled with meat, and to be quick to work : 

And thus much of the quantity of meats. Neither mult thoſe who are ſound or fick, have leſs re- The quatiries 
ard to the qualities of their meats; and thoſe are cither the firſt, as heating, cooling, moiſtening, A meat. 
rying 3 or the ſecond, attenuating, incraflating, obſtructing, opening, or {ome other-like, work- 

ing according to the condition of their nature, The manner of our Nee is not only to be framed 

accordipg to theſe, but alſo to be varied ; for the preſent ſtate of ſuch as be in health, requires tobe 

preſerved by the uſe of like things. As hot and moitt nouriſhmentis to be preſribed to children, as to 

thoſe which are hot and moiſt 3 and cold and dry toold men, as to thoſe who are cold and dry, it 

ſo be that vulgar ſaying be true, that, Health delights in the uſe of like things. Yet becauſe Old- Otd-age a dif” 

age, how green and new begun howſoever it be, is of it ſelf, as it were, a diſcaſe, it ſeems to be ©ale. 

more convenient, both to truth, and for health, that old pcople ſhould eat mcats contrary to their, 

nature, that is, hot and moiſt z that ſc we may defer, as much as we can, the cauſes of death, cold 

and drineſs, which haſten the deſtrution of that age. For we muſt refit diſcaſes by the uſe of 

their contraries, as thoſe things which are contrary to nature. For otherwiſe, as much meat as 

you give to the ſick, you add fo much {trength to the diſcalſe. And the ſame is the cauſe why 

Hippocrates (aid, that a moiſt diet is convenient for all ſuch as are ſick of Feavers, becauſe a Feaver Aphor, 16, 

is a dry diſtemperature, Therefore we mult diligently pry into the nature of the diſeaſe, that know- $t#. 1. 

ing it, we may cndeayour to abate its fury by the uſe of contrarics. y 

But 
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The force of 
Cuſtom. 


Apbor. 91. 
ſef.2. 


Aphor. 38. 
ſetÞ, 2. 


Accuſtomed 
mears are 
more grateful, 
and (o, by that 
means, more 
nouriſhing. 


The order of 
cating our 
meats, 


we muſt be- 
gin gur meals 
with moiſt or 
1:quid meat, 


The time of 
cating, 


The profit of 
labour before 
meat, 


Wwe muſt not 
ive meat In 4 
tofa Fcaver, 


Variety of 
mcats, 


Why variety 
of meats 15 
good, 


fndications cf 
feeding, taken 
from the age. 


But if Cuſtom (as they ſay) be another nature, the Phyſician muſt have a great care of it, both 
in ſound and ſick. For this ſometimes by little and little, and inſenſibly, changes our natural tempe- 
ratment, and inſtead thereof gives us a borrowed temper, Wherefore if any would preſently or ſud- 
denly change ayCuſtom, which is ſometimes ill, into a better, truly he will bring more harm than 
good ; becauſe all ſudden changes ( according to the opinion of Hippocrates) are dangerous. Where- 
fore if neceſſity require that we ſhould withdraw any thing from our Cuſtom, we muſt do it by little 
and little, that ſo nature may by degrees be accuſtomed to contraries without violence, or the di- 
ſturbance of its uſual government. For thatmeat and drink which is ſomewhat worſe, but more 
pleaſant and familiar by cuſtom, 15 to be prefeared (in —_ opinion) before better, but leſs 
pleaſant and accuſtomed. Hence is it, that Countrey-men do very well digeſt Beef and Bacon, which 
commonly they uſe 3 but will turn into nidorulent vapors , Patridg,, Capons, and other meat of 
good nouriſhment, ſooner than change them into good and laudable Chylus, The cauſe of which 
thing is not only to be attributed unto the property of their ſtronger, and as it were, burning heat, 
but much more to Cuſtom which by a certain kind of familiarity, cauſeth that means of hard di- 
geſtion, are calily turned into laudable blood, For the force of Cuſtom is ſo great, that accuſto- 
mcd mcats are more acceptable z whereby it comes to paſs, that while the ſtomach delights in them, 
it more ſiraitly embraces them, and happily digeſts them, without any trouble of loathing, vomit- 
ing, or heavineſs. All the contrary, meet and happen in the ule of meats, which are unpleaſant to 
the taſte and ſtomach. For the ventricle abhorring thoſe things, makes manifeſt how it is troubled 

its acid and nidorulent belchings, loathing, nauſeouſneſs, vomit, heavincſs, pain of the head, 
and trouble of the whole body. 

Wherefore we mult diligently enquire, what meats the Patient chiefly delighted in, that by offer- 
ing them, his appetite languiſhing by reaſon of ſome great evacuation, vomit, or the like, may be ſtir- 
a up. For it will be better and more readily reſtored by things acceptable, though they be ſome- 
what worſe, as wenoted a little before out of Hippocrates, By which words he plainly taught, that 
it is the part of a good and prudent Phyſician to ſubſcribe to, and pleaſe, the palat of his Patient. 

But ſeeing that Order is mot beautiful in all things, it is truly very neceſſary in eating our meat : 
for how laudable ſoever the meats be in their quantity and quality, howſoever familiar by uſe, and 
grateful by cultom,z yet unleſs they be eaten in | order, they will either trouble or moleſt the ſto- 
mach, or be ill, or flowly and difficultly concoted 3 wherefore we muſt diligently obſerve, what 
meats mult be caten at the firſt, and what at the ſecond courſe ; for thoſe meats which be hard to- 
concoQ, are not to be eaten before thoſe which are caſe of digeſtion 3 neither dry and aſtringent 
things, before moiſtening and looſing, 

But on the contrary, all ſlippery; fat and liquid things, and which are quickly changed, ought to 
g0 before, that ſo the belly may be moiſtned 3 and then aftringent things muſt follow, that the ſto= 
mach, by their help, being ſhut and drawn together, may more ftraitly comprehend the meat on eve- 
ry fide, and better perform the Chylification by its proper heat united and joyned together, 

For this cauſe Hippocrates, Lib. de Vitt in acutis, commands thoſe things to be always caten in 
the morning, -which are hit to looſen the belly, and in the evening ſuch as nouriſh the body. Yet nor- 
withſtanding drink ought not to precede or go before meat, but on the contrary, meat muſt precede 
drink, by the order preſcribed by hjm. 

Neither ought we in our cating to have leſs care of the time, than we have of the order ; for the 
time of cating of ſuchas arc healthful,ought to be certain and fixt z for at the accuſtomed hour, and 
when hunger preſles, any ſound man, aud which is at his own diſpoſure may eat, but exerciſe and 
accuſtomed labours ought to go before 3 for it is fit, according to the Precept of Hippocrates, that 
labour precede meat, whereby the excrements of the third concoction may be evacuated, the native 
heat increaſcd, and the ſolid parts confirmed and ſtrengthened, which are three commodities of cx- 
erciſe very neceſſary to the convenient taking of meat. But in ſick perſons we can ſcarce attend and 
give heed to theſe circumſtances of time, and accuſtomed hour of feeding ; for, that indication of 
giving, meat to the ſick, is the beſt of all, which is drawn from the motion of the difſcaſe, and the 
declining of the fit : For if you give meat in Feavers, ſpecially the fit then taking the Patient, you 
nouriſh not him, but the Diſeaſe. For the meat then caten, is corrupted in the ſtomach, and yields 
fit matter for the diſcaſe: For meat (as we noted before out of Hippocrates) is ſtrength to the ſound, 
and a diſcaſe to the ſick, unleſs it be eaten at convenient time, and diligent care to be had of the 
ſtrength of thc Patient, and greatneſs of the diſeaſe. 

But ncither is it convenient that the meat ſhould be ſimple, and of one kind, but of many ſorts, and 
of divers diſhes dreſſed after different forms, left nature by the continual and hateful feeding upon 
the ſame meat, may at length loath it, and ſo neither ftraitly contain it, nor well digeſt it ; or the 
ſtomach accuſtomed to one meat, taking any loathing thereat, may abhor all other 3 and as there is 
no defire of that we do not know, ſo the dejected appetite cannot be delighted and Riirred up 
with the pleaſure of any meat which can be offered. For we muft not credit thoſe ſuperſtitious os 
too nice Phyſicians, who think the digeſtion is hindred by the much variety of meats, 

The matter is far otherwiſe, for by the pleaſure of what things ſoever the ſtomach allured doth re- 
quire, it embraces them more ftraitly, and concoCts them more perfe&tly. And our nature is defffous 
of variety. 

Moreover, ſecing our body is compoſed of a ſolid, moift, and airy ſubſtance; and it may happen, 
that by ſo many labours, which we are compelled to undergo and ſuſtain in this life, one of theſe may 
ſuffer a greater diſſipation and loſs than another 3 therefore the ſtomach is neccſfarily compelled to 
{eek more variety, leſt any thing ſhould be wanting to repair that which is waſted. But alſo the 
age and ſcaſon of the year, yield Indications of fceding 3 tor {ome things are convenient for a young 
man, {ome for an old ; ſome in Summer, ſome in Winter. Wherefore we ought to know what be- 


fits each age and ſeaſon, Children need hot, moiſt, and-much nouriſhment, which may not only 
\uthce 
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ſuffice to nouriſh, but increaſe the body. Wherefore they worſt endure tafting, and of them cſpe- 
cially thoſe who are the molt lively and ſpirittul. With old men it is otherwile 3 tor becauſe their 
heat is ſmall, they need little nouriſhment, and are cxtinguithed by much. Wheretorc old men eati- 
ly cndure to faſt 3 they ought to be nouriſhed with hot and moiſt meats, by which thcir ſolid parts 
now growing, cold and dry, may be hcated and moifined, as by rhe ſweet nouriſhment of ſuch like 
meats. Middle ag'd men delight in the moderate uſe of contraries, to temper the exceſs of their 
too acrid heat. Young people as temperate, are to be preſerved by the uſe of like things. 

The manner of Diet in Winter mult be hot, and inclining to drineſs. Wheretore, then, we may Indication 
more plentifully uſe roſt-meats, ſtrong wines, and ſpices ; becauſe in the Winter-ſcafon we are from thetims 
troubled with the cold and moiſt air, and at the ſame time, have much heat inwardly 3 for the jn- ® be year. 
ner parts,according to Hippocrates,are naturally moſt hot in the Winter,and the Spring, but fearveriſh | 
in Summer 3 ſo the heat of Summer is to be tempered by the uſe of cold and moitt things. and much 
drink. In the temperate Spring, all things mult be moderate 3 but in Autumn, by little and little, 
we muſt paſs from our Summer to our Winter diet, 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Motion and reſt. 


Exerciſes, as walking, leaping, running, riding, playing at Tennis, carrying a burthen, fignifics. 
and the like. Friction or rubbing is of this kind, which in times patt was in great nſe and 
eſtcem, neitheir at this day is it alcogether neglected by the Phciyſians. They mention many kinds 
of it, but they may be all reduced to three 3 as, one gentle, another hard, a third indifferent 3 and Three kind; of 
that of the whole body, or only of ſome part thereof, That Friction is called hard, which is made by Fri&ions. 
the rough, or ſtrong preſſure of the hands, ſpunges, or a coarſe and new linnen cloth : It dtaws Hard. 
together, condenſates, binds and hardens the fleſh, yetif it be oftenand long uſcd, at length it ra- 
rihes, diſſolves, attenuates, and diminiſhes the fleſh, and any other ſubſtance of the body 3 and alſo 
it cauſeth revulſion, and draws the defluxion of humors from one part to another, The gentle Fri- Gentle, 
&ion, which is performed by the light rubbing of the hand, and ſuch like, doth the contrary ;, as, 
ſoftens, relaxes, and makes the skin ſmooth and unwrinckled 3 yet unleſs it be long continued, it 
doth none of theſe worthy to be ſpoken of, The indifferent kinds, conliſting in the mean betwixt jqq;aerent 
the other two, increaſeth the flelh, ſwells or puffs up the habit of the body, becauſe it retains the : 
blood and ſpirits which it draws, and ſuffers them not to be diſtipated. 

The benefit of Exerciſe is great, for it increaſes natural heat, whereby better digeſtion follows, The uſe of 
and by that means nouriſhment.and the expullion of the excrements; and laftly, a quicker motion of exerciſes, 
the ſpirits, to. perform their office in the body, all the ways and paſfages being cleanfed. Belides, it 
Rrengthens thereſpiration, and the other ations of the body, contirms the habit, and all the limbs 
of the body,by the matual attrition of the one with the other 3 whereby it comes to paſs they are not 
{o quickly wearied with labour. Hence we fcc, that Country-people are not to betired with labour. 

It any will reaptheſe benefits by Exercilc, it is neceſſary that he take opportunity to begin his yy. the #c- 
exerciſe, and that heſeaſonably deſift trom it, not exercifing himſelf violently, and without dif- reſt rime for 
cretion 3 but at certain times according to reaſon. exerciſe, 

Wherefore the beſt tume'for exerciſe will be before meat (that the appetite may be increaſed by 
augmenting the natural heat) all the excrements being evacuated, leſt Nature being, hungry and 
empty, do draw and infuſe the ill humors contained in the guts and other parts of the body, into 
the whole habit, the Liver, and pther noble parts. Neither is it fit preſently, after mcat, torun in- 
to exerciſe, leſt the crude humours ard meats not well concocted, be carried into the veins. The 
meaſure and bounds of exerciſe mnt be, when the body appears more full, the face looks red, ſwear 
begins tobreak forth, we breath more ſtrongly and quick, and begin to grow weary if any cons 
tinue exerciſe longer, ſtiffneſs and wearineſs afſails his joynts, and the body flowing with ſweat ſuf- 
fers a loſs of the ſpirituous and humid ſubſtance, which is not eafily repaired 3 by which it becomes 
more cold and lean, even to deformity. | 

The quality of exercile which we require, is in the midſt of exerciſe; ſothat the exerciſe muſt The quatiry of 
be neither too, flow and idle, neither too tirong nor too weak, neither too hafty nor remiſs, but which exerciſe, 
may move all the members alike. Such exerciſe is very fit for ſound bodies. But if they be diftem- 
pered, that ſort of exerciſe is to be-made choice of, which by the quality of its exceſs, may correct 
the diſtemper of the body, and reduce it toa certain mediocrity. Wherefore ſuch men asare ſtuffed For whom 
with cold, groſs, and viſcous humors, ſhall hold that kind of exercife molt ht for them, which is ſtrong exer- 
more laborious,, vehement, ſtronger, and long continued, Yet ſo, that they donot enter into it be- ciles are co- 
fore the firſt and ſecond concodtion, which they may know by the yellowneſs of their urin. But let YE 
ſuch as aboynd with thin and cholerick humors, chuſe gentle exercifes, and ſuch as are free from 
contention, not cxpecting the hnithing of the ſecond concoction, for the more acrid heat of the 
{olid parts delights in ſuch halt-concocted juices, which otherwiſe it would fo burn up all the glati- 
nous {ybſtance thereof being waſted, that they could not be adjoyned or faltned to the parts. For 
the repeating or renewing ot- exerciſe, the body thould be ſo often exerciſcd, as there is a delire to 
cat, For exerciſe ſtirs up and revives the heat which lies buried and hid in the body 3 for digeſtion 
cannot be well performed by a ſluggith heat, neither have weany benefit by the meat we cat, unlcts 
we ule excrciſc betore. | 

The laſt part of exerciſe begun and performed according, toReaſon, is named, The rrdering of the .A mw$ondeb4 
body, which is performed by an indifferent rubbing and drying of members; that ſo the fweat break- 7 
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ing forth, the filth of the body, and ſuch excrements lying under the skin, may be allured and 
drawn out 3 and alſo that the members may be freed from ſtiffneſs and wearineſs. At this time it 


is commonly uſed by ſuch as play at Tennis. | 
What diſcom- But, as many and great Commodities ariſe from exerciſe conveniently begun 4k cpm ſo 
modiries pro- preat harm proceeds trom Idlenels3 for groſs and vicious juyces heaped up in the body, commonly 


———_ oduce cruditics, obſtructions, ſtones both in the reins and bladder, the Gout, Apoplexy, and a 


— ound other diſcaſcs. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Sleep and Watching, 


will briefly declare, what commodity or diſcommodity they bring z what time and what 
hour is convenient for both z what the manner of lying muit be, and the choice thereof 
| what the dreams in ſleeping 3 and what, pains or heavineſs and cheartulnels after ſleep may portend, 
What ſleep is. Sleep is nothing elſe than the reſt of the whole body, and the ceſſation of the Animal faculty 
from ſenſe and motion. | Sleep is cauſed, when the ſubſtance of the brain is poſſeſſed, and after ſome 
ſort overcome and dulled by a certain vaporous, ſweet, and delightſome humidity 3 or when the 
ſpirits, almoſt exhauſt by performance of ſome labour, cannot any longer ſuſtain the weight of the 
body, but cauſe reſt by a neceſſary conſequence 3 by which means, nature may produce other, from 
the meat by concoction turned into blood. 

The uſe of Sleep hitly taken, much helps the digeſtion of the parts, becauſe in the tyme of reſt, the heat being 
lcep. the worker of all concoQtion,js carried back to them, together with the ſpirits. Neither doth ſlecp on- 

ly give caſe to the wearied members, but alſo leſſens our cares, and makes us to forget our labours. 
Fit time for The night is a fit time to ſleepand to take our reſt in, as inviting ſleep by its moiſture, filence; 
ſleep, and the anq darkneſs. For the heat and fpirits, in the thick obſcurity of night, are driven in and retained 
wwe of the 1 the center of the body 3 as on the contrary by the daily, and as it were, friendly and familiar 
_—y light of the Sun,. they are allured and drawn forth into the ſuperficies, and outward part of the 
Sleep on the body; from whence they leave ſleeping, and begin to wake. Beſides alſo, which makes not a lit- 
day-Ume, tle to that opportunity and benefit which we look for from ſleep, the night ſeaſon ſuffices for the 
work of juſt and perfe&t concoction. Which is one reaſon, amongſt many, that fleep in the day time 
may be hurtful. For weare wakened from our ileep by the heat and ſpirits, called forth to the skin 
either by the light, or noiſe on the day time, before that the concoction which was begun be ti- 
niſhed. But, that ſleep cannot but be light which comes without neceſſity of fleeping. Wherc- 
fore the concoction being attempted, but not perfected, the ſtomach is filled with crudities, di- 
| Rtended withacid or ſour belchings, and the brain troubled with groſs vapors and excrementitious 
There ought humidities. From whence proceed pain and heavineſs of the head, and ſtore of cold diſcaſcs. But 


T this our ſpeech of Sleep and Watching, which we now intend, may be more plain, we 


- to be a mode- although ſleep on the night time be wholſome, yetit is fit that it be reſtrained within the limits of 


——_ - or an indifferent time, For that which exceeds, hinders the evacuation of excrements both upwards 
ghrs ſleep, | + : 
and downwards : But in the mean time the heat, which is neveridle, draws from them ſome porti- 
on or vapour, into the yeins, principal parts and habit of the body, to become matter for ſome dil- 
eaſe, We muſt meaſure this time, not by the ſpace of hours, but by the finiſhing the work of con- 
coction, which is pertormed in ſome ſooner than in other ſome, Yet that which is longelt is per- 
fected and done in ſeven or cight hours. The ventricle ſubfiding and falling into its ſelf and its prc- 
per coats, and the urine tinfured yellow, gives perfect judgment thereof. For on the contrary, the 
extenſion of the ſtomach, acid belching, pain of the head, and heavineſs of the whole body, thew 
that the concoction is unperteCct. 
What the In ſleeping we muſt have ſpecial care of our lying down 3 for firſt we muſt lie on our right ſide, 
form and fire that ſo the meat may fall into the bottom of our ſtomach, which being fleſhy, and leſs membranous, 
of our _ is the hotter, and more powerful to aiſimilate. Then a little after we muſt turn upon our left fide, 
oo" _ © that ſothe Liver with its Lobes, as with hands, may on every fide embrace the ventricle, and as a 
Neep. fire put under a kettle, haſten the concoction. Laſtly, towards morning it will not be unprofitable 
to turn again upon our right fide, that by this ſituation the mouth of the ſtomach being opened, 
The harm of the vapours which ariſe from the elixation'of the Chylus have freer paſſage. Lying upon the back is 
lying on our Wholly to be avoided; for from hence theReins are inflamed, the Stone is bred, Palfics, Convulſion, 


How to be 
known, 


backs, and all the diſeaſes which have their original from the defluxion into the ſpinal marrow, and to the 
Upon our bel- Nerves taking beginning from thence. To lie upon the belly is not unprofitable for ſuch as have 
lies, uſed to lie fo, it they benot troubled with defluxions intothe eyes; for ſo the humor will more eaſily 


flow into the part affected, But thus the work of concoction is nota little furthered, becauſe by 
that form of lying, not only the inward heat is contained and gathered about the Ventricle, but the 
cncompailing warmnels of the ſoft feathers of the bed aids and aflits it. : 
The conſide- Neither are the Dreams which we have in our ſleep to be neglected, for by the diligent conſide- 
ration of _ ration of theſe, the affections and ſuperfluous Humors which have chief power in the body are mar- 
dreams, vellouily krown, For thoſe who have raging choler running up and down their bodies while they 
ſlcep, all things to them appear bright, ſhining, fiery, burning, tull of noiſe and contention. Thoſe 
who abound with Phlegm, dream of floods, ſnows, ſhowers, and inundations and falling from high 
places. Thoſe who are Melancholy, dream of gapings and gulphs in the carth, thick and obſcure 
darkneſs, ſmoaks, caves, and all black and diſmal things. But thoſe whoſe bodies abound in blood, 
arcam of marriages,” dances, embraces of women, featts, jelis, aughter, of orchards and gardens z 
and to conch. de, of all things pleaſant and ſplendents 
Allo 
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| Alſo we muſt obſerve how the Patient doth after ſleep, whether more lively and chearful, or 
more heavy : for, by the opinion of Hippocrates, 


Crum labor s ſmno eft, Iethalem collige mortums : POE 
Sin profit nibil ſonnus hinc lethale >. Ara eſt ——_ —_ 


Pain ſleep enſuing, an ill diſeaſe doth ſhow 3 | 
But if ſleep profit bring, no harm from thence will flow; 


And as ſleep, ſo watching, if it excecd meaſure, is hurtful ; for it hurts the temperature of the 
brain, weakens the ſenſes, wiltes the ſpirits, breeds crudities, heavineſs of the head, falling away of 
the fleſh, and leanneſs over all the body 3 . and, to conclude, it makes Ulcers more dry, and .ſocon« 
ſequent]y rebellious, difficult to heal and malign. There are many other things may be ſpoken of 
lcep and watching, but theſe may ſuffice a Chirurgeon, 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of Repletion, and Inanition or Emptineſs. 


"Here are to be ſhort, two ſorts of Repletion, or of all exceſs; one is of a ſimple quality, the kinds of 
without any defluxion, or ſociety of any humor, as a in diſtempers without mat- Replerions, ot 
ter: Theother is of quantity and maſs, the body being itended with two much meat, or her of Ex 

too great quantity of humors 3 from whence proceed an infinite number of diſeaſes. They call ©* 
the Repletion of meats, Satiety or Fulneſs; and it is of two kinds : The one which is called , nad 
* Repletion or Fulnels to the veſſels; the other Replction to the firength.. ' or = _ 
We judge of Satiety to the veſlels, by the diſtention and ſwelling of the veins, and entrals, as the 
ſtomach. We call Saciety tothe ſtrength, when the body is loaded with more meats than it can 
well bear. But alſo there is a double Repletion of humors. For either it is of ſome one humor, or 
of all the humors 3 they call this by. a peculiar name, Plethora. For Galen defines Plethora an equal ex- G41. Meth, i7- 
ceſs of all the humors. For if at any time he detine a Plethora to be an exceſs of blood only ; then cap. 6. 
verily by thename of blood, he underſtands an equal comprehenſion of the four humors as it is 
taught in Phyſick Schools, E | 
The Repletion which is cauſed by ſome one humor, is termed by Galen in the place before-men- 
tioned , Cacochymia (that is, an evil juice) whether the Repletion proceed of a Cholerick, Me- What Cacchy- 
lancholick, Phlegmatick, or {ſerous Humor. | em 
Now Inanition or Evacation, is no other thing than the expulſion or effuſion of humors which The kinds 'of 
are troubleſome, cither in quantity or. quality. Of Evacuation, ſome .are univerſal, which expel Evacuation, 
ſuperfluous humors from the whole body; ſuch are Purging, Vomitipg, Tranfpiration, Sweats, Phle- 
botomy. Some particular, which are performed only to evacuate fome part, as the Brain, by the 
noſe, palat, eyes, ears 3 the Lungs, by the weazon 3 the Stomach, by vomut and ſtool 3 the guts, by 
ſtool 3 the Liver and the Spleen, by urine and ordure. Theſe Evacuationsare ſometimes performed 
by nature, freeing it (elf of that which is troubleſome to it 3 otherwhiles by the Art of the Phyſi- 
cian in imitation of nature, <1": ih k | 
And again, one of theſe is good and requiſite, when only the humor which is hurtful either in 
quantity or quality, is evacuated : The other not requiſite, or immoderate, when the profitable 
Humors, together with-the unprofitable, are expelled. | 
But what Evacuations ſoever theſe be, they are performed and done, either by the ſcratching and The commo.; 
rubbing of the skin, as when a Cholerick, Salt or Serous Humor, or ſome windineſs lying between diries of mo- 
the skin and the fleſh, cauſe itching, For by ſcratching the skin, it gets paſſage ont, which is mani- derarte ſcratch» 
feſt by the efflux of a ſerous matter burning, or cauſing ſcabs and ulcers, if the humor be ſomewhat & 
groſs; but inſenlible and not ſo manitelt, if it be windinels, the skin by that rubbing being rarihed, 
and the groſs flatulency attenuated. Wherefore they do ill who hinder their Patients from ſcratch- 
ing, unleſs they ſcratch ſo _y and hard, that there may be danger (by reaſon of the great heat and 
* pain thereby cal{ed) of ſome defluxion or falling down of humors into the part. AEET 
Or theſe Evacuations are performed by much matter evacuated from an opened Bile, ot running 
Ulcer, a Fiſtula, or ſuch like ſores. Or by ſweats which are very good and healthful, eſpecially in 
ſharp diſeaſes, if they proceed from the whole body, and happen on the critical days. By Vomit; The force of 
which often violently draws theſe hunors from the whole body, even from the utmolt joynts, which Vomits. 
purging, Medicines could not evacuate.as we may ſee in the Pallie,and Sciatica, or Hip-gout. By ſpit- 
ting, as in all who are ſuppurated either in the tides or hungs. * By Salivation, or a Phlegmatick flux $alivation, 
by the mouth, as in thoſe who are troubled with the F Ser ih By ſneezing and blowing the noſe 3 
for by theſe, the brain oppreſt with moiſture, disburtheneth it ſelf, whether it be done without, or 
with the help of ſternutatories and errhines ; wherefore children, and ſuch as have ſomewhat moitt 
brains, purge themſelves often this way. . By hicket and belching 3 for by theſe the windineſs con- 74, note 
taincd in the ſtomach, is often expelled. By urine, for by thisnot only Feavers, but which is more body is alſo 
admired, the French-pox hath often been terminated and cured, , purged by 
For there have been ſome troubled with the Pox, in whom a flux of the vicious and venevate hu- une. 
mor could not by Un&tions of Quick-filver be procured, either from the mouth or belly z yet have 
been wondertully freed by abundance of Urine, both from danger of death and their diſeaſe. By 
bleeding 3 for nature hath often found a way for grievous diſeaſes, c{pecillay in young bodies, by 


bleeding at the ncſe, and by theit courſes in women, By a flux, or lask, purgations, ſweats, inſen- 
tible 
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fible Evacuation and Tranſpiration 3 for ſo tumors, the matter being brought to Tuppuration, do 
ſometimes vaniſh away and are diſſolved, both of their own accord, as alſo by diflolving or diſcuſ- 
fing Medicines. We do the ſame by Exerciſe, Diet, Hot-houſes, long ſleep, walking, and ſhedding of 
tcars. By ſucking, as with Cupping-glaſſes, and Horſe-leeches,in wounds made by venemous bitings. 
we muſt ob- In all ſuch kinds of Evacuations, we muſt conſider three things, the quantity, quality and man- 
ſerve three ner of Evacuation. As for an example, When an Empiema is opened, the matter which runs out, 
things in every gyght to be anſwerable in proportion to the purulent matter, which was contained in the capacity of 
Evacuation. 11. h.cafts; otherwiſe, unleſs all the matter be emptied, thexe may happen a relapſe; the matter 
ſhould be white, ſoft, equal, and nothing ſtinking : Laſtly, you mult let it forth, not all together, 
and onetime, but by little and little, od at ſeveral times 3 otherwiſe, not a little quantity of the 
ſpirits and heat doth flow together with the unprofitable matter, and ſo conſequently a diſſohution 


of all the powers. 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the Perturbations or Paſſions of the Mind. | 


ſions of the from the body, ſo may theſe, be preſent and abſent from the Mind, without the corrupti- 

Rs on of the ſubje&. The knowledge of theſe muſt not belightly pafſed over by the Chirur- 

Their force, ££0N 5 for they ſtir up great troubles in the bodies, and yield occaſion of many and great diſcafes; of 
which things, joy, hope, and love, may give an apparent teſtimony, For by theſe motions the 
heat and ſpirits arc ſometimes gently, ſometimes violently diffuſed over all the body, for the enjoy- 
ing of the preſent, or hoped for good. For then the heart is dilated, as to embrace the thing be- 
loved, and the face is dicd with a roſie and lively colour. Fer it is likely, that the faculty it {elf is 
ſtirred by the obje, by whoſe power the heart it (elf is moved, 

From whence For it is firſt neceſſary, before we be moved by any Pathons, that the Senſes in their proper ſeats, 

they have jn which they are ſeldom deceived, apprehend the objects and firaight, as Meſſengers, carry them 

their force. 1, thecommon ſenſe, which ſends their conceived forms to all the faculties. And then, that each 
faculty, as a Judge, may afreſh examine the whole matter, how it is, and conceive in the preſent- 
ed obje&s ſome ſhew of good, or ill, to be deſired or ſhunned. For, What man that was well in 
his wits, did ever fallinto laughter, unleſg he formerly knew, or ſaw ſomewhat ſaid or done, which 

The reaſon of might yield occaſion of laughter? Theretore Joy proceeds from the heart, for the thing cauſing, 

Joy. Mirth or Joy, being conceived, the faculty moves the heart, which ſhaken and moved by the facul- 
ty which hath dominion over it, is dilated and opened, as ready toembrace the exhilarating obje&. 
But in the mean time by the force of that dilatation, it ſends forth much heat, and ſpirits together 
with the blood into all the Body. A great part of which coming to the face, dilates it, the tfore-head 
is {mooth and plain, the eyes look bright, the cheeks become red, as dyed with Vermilion, the 
lips and mouth are drawn together, and made plain and ſmooth 3 ſome have their cheeks dented 
with two little pits (which from the effeRts are called laughing checks) becauſe of the contraction 
or curling, which the muſcles ſuffer by reaſon of their fulneſs of blood and ſpirits 3 all which, to be 
bricf, is nothing but to laugh | 

The effe&s of Joy recreates and quickens all the faculties, ſtirs up the ſpirits, helps concoftion, makes the body 

Joy. to be better liking, and fatterfs it, the heat, blood and ſpirits flowing thither, and the nouriſhin 
dew or moiſture, watering and refreſhing all the members; from whence it is, that of all the Pa{- 
ſions of the mind, this only is profitable, ſo that it exceed not meaſure; for immoderate and unac- 
cuſtomed joy carrics ſo violently the blood and ſpirits from the heart, into the habit of the body, 
that ſudden and unlook*d for death enſues, by a ſpeedy decay of the ſtrength, the laſting fountain 
of the vital humour being exhauſted. Which thing principally happens to thoſe who are leſs hearty, 
as women and old men. 

Anger, Anger cauſeth the ſame cffuſion of heat in us, butfar ſpeedier than Joy 3 thercfore the ſpirits and 
humors are ſo enflamed by it, that it oftens cauſes putrid Feavers, eſpecially if the body abound with 
any ill humour. | 

SOrrOW, Sorrow, or Grief, dries the body by a quite contrary way to that of Anger, becauſe by this the * 
heart is ſo ſiraitned, the heat being almoſt extinct, that the accuſtomed generation of ſpirits cannot 
be performed ; and if any be generated, they cannot freely paſs into the members with the blood 3 
wherefore the vital faculty is weakned, the lively colour of the face withers and decays, and the body 
waſtes away with a lingering Conſumption. | 

Fear in like ſort draws in and calls back the ſpirits, andnot by little and little, as in Sorrow, but 
ſuddenly and violently ; hereupon theTace grows ſuddenly pale, the extreme parts cold, all the bo- 
dy trembles or ſhakes, the belly in ſome K looſed, the voice, as it were, ſtays in the jaws, the heart 
beats with a violent pulſation,becauſe it is almoſt opprelſt by the heat,ftrangled by the plenty of blood, 
and ſpirits abundantly ruſhing thither : The hair alſo ſtands upright, becauſe the heat and blood are 

#1:5>vcr: lib.g. retired to the inner parts, and the utmoſt parts are morecold and dry than a ftone ; by reaſon where- 

ar Morb, of the utmoſt skin and the pores, in which the roots of the hairsare faſtned, are drawn together. 

Shame. Shame is a certain affection mixed, asit were, of Anger and Fear ; therefore, if in that conflict of, 
as it were, contending, Pathons, Fear prevail over Anger, the face waxeth pale (the blood flying 
back to the heart 3) and theſe or theſe Symptomes riſe, according tothe vehemency of the contract- 
ed and abatcd heat, But if on the contrary, Anger get the dominion over Fear, the blood runs 
violently to the face, the cyes look red, and ſometumes they even fome at the mouth. 


5hamefalinels There is another kind of Shame, which the Latins call Verecundia (we, Shamefaſtnc(s) in which 
there 


why the Paſ- | i He Perturbations are commonly called the Accidents of the Mind, becauſe as bodily accidents 
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there is a certain flux and reflux . of the heat and bloud, firſt recoiling to the heart, then preſently 
rebounding from thence again. But that motion is ſo gentle, that the heart thereby ſuffers noop- 
preffion, nor defect of ſpirits z wherefore no accidents worthy to be ſpoken of, ariſe from hence : 
this affect is familiar to young Maids and Boys, who it they bluſh for a fault committed unawares or 
through careleſznes, it is thought an argument of a vertuous and good diſpoſition, | Wes 

But an agony, which is a mixt paſhon of a ſtrong tear and vehement anger, involves the heart in An Agony. 
the danger of both motions 3 wheretore by this patſion the vital faculty is brought into very great 
danger. To theſeſix Paſhons of the Mind all other maybe revoked, as Hatred and Diſcord, to An- 
ger3 Mirth and Boaſting to Joy : Terrours, Frights, and Swoundings, to Fear 3 Envy, Deſpair, and 
Mourning, to Sorrow. | 

By thel it is evident how much the Paſſions of the mind can prevail, to alter and | r—y the 
ſtate of the body 3 and that by no other means, than that by the compreſſion and dilatation of the 
heart, they diffuſe and contra the ſpirits, bloud, and heat; from whence happens the diſſipation 
or oppreſſon of the ſpirits. | 

The ſigns of theſe Symptoms quickly ſhew themſelves in the face; the heart, by reaſon of the Why the firſt 
thinne(s of the skin in that part.as it were painting torth the notes of its affetions. And certainly the pe Co 
face isa part ſo fit todiſcloſe all the affections of the inward parts, that by it you may manifeſtly know mind appear 
an Old man froma Young, a Woman from a Mana temperate perſon from an untemperate,an Ethio- inthe face. 

ian from an Indian, a Frenchman from a Spaniard, a Sad man from a Mezry, a Sound from a Sick, a 
[iving from a Dead. Wherefore many athrm that the manners, and thoſe things which we keep 
ſecret and hid in our hearts, may be underltood by the Face and Countenance. 

Now we have declared what commodity and diſcommodity may redound to the man from theſe The uſe of 
fore-mentioned Paſſions, and have ſhewed that anger is profitable to none, unleſs by chance to ſome Paſſions of the 
dull by reaſon of idleneſs, or opprelt with ſome cold, clammy and phlegmatick humour ; and Fear _ 
convenient for none, unleſs peradventure for ſuch as are brought into manifeſt and extream danger 
of their life by ſome extraordinary ſweat , immoderate bleeding, or the like unbridled evacuation : 

Wherefore it behoves a wile Chirurgeon to have a care, leſt he inconſiderately put any Patient com- 
mitted to his charge into any of theſe Paſſions, unleſs there be ſome necellity thereof, by reaſon of 
any of the forc-mentioned occafions, 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of things againſt Nature, and firſt of the Cauſe of a Diſeafe. 


[ Aving treated of things Natural and not Natural, now it remains we ſpeak of things (which whar things 
are called) againſt Nature, becauſe they are ſuch as are apt to weaken and corrupt the ſtate againſt Nature 
of our body. And they be three in number z The Cauſe of a Diſeaſe, a Difeaſe, and a Sym- are- 

ptom. The Cauſe of a Diſeaſe is an affect againſt Nature, which cauſes the Diſeaſe. Which is di- —_ _ 
vided into Internal and External. The External, Original, or Primitive, comes from ſome other ara og a 
place, and outwardly, into the body : ſuch be meats of ill nouriſhment, and ſuch weapons as ho- eaſes he. 
{tilely wound the body. LE The Primi- 

The Internal have their eſſence and ſeat in the body, and are ſubdivided into Antecedent and tivecauſe. 
Conjun&t. That is called an antecedent cauſe, which as yet doth not actually make 4 Diſcaſe, but _—_— «pom 
goesnear to cauſe one 3 ſo Humours copiouſly flowing, or ready to flow into any part, are the an- DN 
tecedent cauſe of Diſeaſes. The Conjundt is that which actually cauſes the Diſcaſe, and is ſo imme- Internal cori- 
_ ' in afhnity to the Diſeaſe, that the Diſcaſe being preſent it is preſent, and being abſent un, | 
it isablent. 

Again, of all ſuch Cauſes, ſome are born together with us, as the over-great quantity and malign 
quality of both the ſeeds, and the menſtruous bloud fromdiſcaſed Parents, art cauſes of many Diſca- 
ſes, and ſpecially of thoſe whichare called Hereditary, wy 

Other happen to us after we be born, by our diet and manner of life, a ſtroke, fall, or ſuch other 
like, Thoſe which be bred with us, cannot be wholly avoided or amended, but ſome of the other 
may be avoided, as a firoke and tall z ſome not, as thoſe which ncceſſarily enter into our body, as 
Air, Meat, Drink, and the like, 

But if any will reckon up amongſt the internal, inherent, and inevitable Cauſes, the daily, nay +4, 4 
hourly diſſipation of radical —_—— » which the natural heat continually preys upon; I bh 1. bd obar roy 
gainſay it, no more then that diviſion of Cauſes celebrated and received of Philoſophers, divided cauſe of death; 
ito Matcrial, Formal, Ethcient, and Final; for ſuch a curious contemplation belongs not to a 
4h whom I oncly intend plainly to inliruct, Wherctore that we have written miay ſuf< 
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CHAP. XX 
Of a Diſeaſe. 


Diſcaſc is an affe& againſt Nature 3 principally, and by it ſelf hurting and depraving the 
action of the part in which it reſides, The Diviſion of a Diſeaſe is threefold; Diſtempera- 
ture, Il] Contormation, and the Solution of Continuity, 

Diſten.perature is a Diſeaſe of the ſimilar parts diſſenting, and changed from their proper and 
native temper. That digreſſion from the native temper, happens two ways 3 either by a {imple 
diſtemperature from the exceſs of one quality; and this is fourfold, Hot, Cold, Moiſt, and Dry : 
or by a corfpound diſtemperature, by the exceſs of two qualitics, which alſo is fourfold, Hot and 
Moiſt, Hot aid Dry3 Cold and Moiſt, Cold and Dry. Again, every Diſtemper is the fault of one 
fimple and ſingle quality, as an Inflammation 3 or hath ſome vicious humours joined with it, as a 
Phlegmon. Again, a Diſtemperature is cithcr cqual, as ina Sphacelez or unequal, as in a Phlegmon, 
beginning or increaſing, 

111 Conformity is a tault of the organical parts, whoſe compoſure is thereby depraved. This hath 
four kinds 3 the firſt is, when the figure of the part is faulty, either by nature or accident, or ſome 
cavity aboliſhed 3 as if a part which Nature would have hollow for ſome certain uſe, do grow or cloſe 
up. Orlaſtly, if they be rough, or ſmooth, otherwiſe then they ſhould, as if that part which ſhould 
be rough, be ſmooth, or the contrary. Another is in the magnitude of the part increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed contrary to Nature. The third is in the number of the parts increaſed or diminithed ; as if 
a hand have but four, or clſe ſix fingers. The fourth is in the fite and mutual connexion of the parts; 
as if the parts which ſhould be naturally united and continued , be pluckt afunder, as happens in 
Luxations3 or the contrary. The third general kind of Diſcaſe, is the ſolution of continuity, a 
Diſeaſe common both to the ſimilar and organical parts, acquiring diverſity of names, according to 


the variety of the parts in which it reſides. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of a Symptom. 


change or accident which happens to man beſides his own nature; but more reſcr- 
vedly and ſpecially, onely tor that change which the Diſcaſe brings, and which follows 
the Diſeaſe as a ſhadow doth the body. 

There be three kinds of a Symptom properly taken. The firſt is, when the action is hurt; I ſay 
hurt, becauſe it is cither aboliſhed, weakned, or depraved , ſo blindneſs is a deprivation or aboliſhing 
of the action of Sccing z dulneſs of fight, isa diminution or weakning thercot and a ſuffulion, ſuch 
as happens at the beginning of a Cataract, and when they think. Flies, Hairs, and ſuch like bodies 
fly to and frobcfore their eyes, is adepravation of the light. 

The ſecond is a ſimple affet of the body, and a full fault of the habit thercof being changed, hap- 
pening by the mutation of ſome qualities: ſuch is the changing of the native colour into a red by 
a Phlegmon, and into a livid and black by a Gangrene ſuch is the filthy ſtench the Noſe atte&cd 
with a Polypus ſends forth 3 the bitter taſte, in ſuch as have the Jaundice 3 and the rough and rugged 
Skin in them which are Leprous. 

The third is the fault of the overmuch retention of Excrements which ſhould be expelled, and cx- 
pullion of ſuch as thould be retained 3 tor the evacuation of a humor profitable both in quantity and 
quality, is againſt nature, as bleeding in a body not full of ill humours, nor Plethorick ; and alſo the 
retention of things hurtful in ſubſtance, quantity, and quality, as the Courſes in Women, the Urinc, 


and the Stone in the Bladdcr. 


WW E do not in this place take the word Symptom in the moſt general acceptation, for every 


CHAP. XXII 
Of Indications. 


Fortune but Reaſon.no Chance but Counſel, directs in the undertaking and pcrforming the 

works of his Art. Foran Indication is a certain fafe and ſhort way, which leads the Phy- 
ſician, as by the hand, to the attainment of his purpoſed end, of preſerving the ſound, or curing 
the ſick. ; | 

For Galen doth define an Indication to be a certain infinuation of what is to be done, or a quick 
and judiciousapprehenſion of that which may profit or hurt. And as Faulconers, Mariners, Plow- 
men. Souldicrs, and all manner of Artizans, have their peculiar terms and words, which are ncithcr 
known, nor uſed by the vulgar 3 ſo this word Indication is proper and peculiar to Phyicians and Chi- 
rurgeons, as a term of Art not vulgar z by contideration of which, as by ſome ſign or ſecret token they 
are admoniſhed what isto be done to reltore health, or repel an imminent danger. 

There are thrce prime and principal kinds of Indications, every of which is ſubdivided into many 
other. The tirft is from things Natural, The ſecond from thoſe things which are termcd Not 
Natural. The third from thoſe things which arc contrary to Nature. Things natural ſhew they 
mult be preſerved by their like, and in the compals of theſe are contained all the Indications which 


are drawn fromthe nature of the Patient, that is,trom his ſirength,temper.age.({c Ras: 
ings 


T He knowledge and excrciſe of Indications befits that Chirurgeon, whomnohlind raſhneſs of 
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Things not Natural may be doubted as uncertain 4 for one while they indicate the ſame things 
with things natural 3 that is, they. co-indicate with the ſtrength, temper, and the rclt ; otherwhiles | 
they conſent with things againſt Nature, that is, they co-indicate with the Diſcaſe, Wherefore Lib.9.Mcthed, 
Galen when he faith that Indications are drawn from three things3 the Diſcaſe, the nature of the ©4-9+ 
Paticnt, and the encompaſſing Air 3 by propoſing the familiar example of the Air, he would have us 
to undcrſtand the other things not Natural, becauſe we may ſhun or embrace them more or leſs as 
we will our ſelves; but we muſt whether we will or no endnre the preſent ltatc of the Air. Therc 
fore the Air indicates ſomething to us, cr rather co-indicates for if it nouriſh the Diſcaſe, as 
conſpiring with it, it will indicate the ſame that the diſcafe, that is, that it mult be preſerved in the 

ame ſtate, x 
' Things contrary to Nature indicate they mult be taken away by their contrarics 3 therefore that Indications 
we may more accurately and fully handle all the Indications drawn from things Natural, we muſt _ ek 
note, that ſome of theſe are concerning the ſtrength of the Patient 3 by care to preſerve which, we - 
arc often compelled for a time to forſake the cure of the proper Diſcaſc : for fo, a.great ſhaking hap- 
pcning at the beginning of an Ague or Fever, we are often torced to g1ve ſuſtenance to the Paticnt, 
to Grengthen the Powers ſhaken by the vehemency of the thakings, which thing notwithſtanding 
Icngthens both the general and particular fits of the Ague. Other pertain to the temper, other reſpect 
the habit, if the Patient be ſlender, if fat, if well fleſhed, it of a rare, or denſe conſtitution of body. 
Other reſpect the condition of the part affected in ſubltance, confiſtence ſoftneſs, hardneſs, quick or 
dull ſenſe,form,tigure,magnitude, fite, connexion, principality, ſervice, function or ule, From all theſe, 
as from notes, the skilful Chirurgeon will draw Indications according, to the time and part affected : 
for the ſame things are not hit for ſore eyes, which were convenient forthe ears; neither doth the 

hlegmon in the jaws and throat admit the fame form of cure, as it doth in other parts of the body, 
þ or none can there outwardly apply rcpercuſſives , without preſent danger of ſuffocation. So there is What the con- 
no uſe of repercuſſives in defluxions of thoſe parts which in fite are near the principal, Neither muſt #1015 of the 
thou cure a wounded Nerve and Muſcle, after one manner. The temperature of a part, as Moiſture Hans _- 
always indicates its preſervation, although thediſeaſe be moiſt, and give indication of drying, as an ; 
ulcer. The principality of a part always infnuates an Indication of aſftringent things, although the 
diſeaſe require diſſolving, as an obſtruction of the Liver z tor otherwiſe, unle(s you mix ſtringent 
things with diſſolving, you will ſo diſſolve the ſtrength of the part, that hereafter it cannot ſuffice for 
'fanguification, If the texture of a part be rare, it ſhews it is leſs apt or prone to obſtruction ; if denſe, 
It is more obnoxious to that Diſeaſe, hence it is that the Liver is oftner obſtructed then the Spleen, 
If thepart be ſituate more deep or remote, it indicates the medicines muſt be more vigorous and li- 
quid; that they may ſend their force ſo far, The ſenfibleneſs, or quick ſenſe of the part, gives indi- 
cation of milder Medicins, then peradventure the figns or notes of a great Diſeaſe require. For the 
Phyſician which applies things cqually ſharp to the horny tunicle of the eye being ulcerated, and to 
the leg, muſt needs be counted either cruel or ignorant. Each Sex and Age hath its Indications, for 
ſome Diſcaſes are curable in youth , which we mutt not hope to cure in old age; for hoarſne(s and 
great diſtillations in very old men, admit no digeſtion, as Hippocrates faith ; 


Indications 
from the 
ABCS. 


Aphar.qe. 1i.2. 


Nunquam decrepitus Bronchum coquit, atque Coryzam. 
The feeble Sire, for Age that hardly goes, 
Ne'r well digctts the hurttul Rheum or poſe. 


Moreover, according, to his decree, the Diſeaſes of the Reins, and whatſoever pains moleſt the 4pbor.s.ſect.s. 
bladder, are difficultly healed in old men 3 and alſo reaſon perſuades that a Quartan admits no cure 
in Winter, and ſcarce a Quotidian 3 and Ulcers in like manner, are more hard to heal in Winter ; 
that hence we may underſtand certain Indications tobe drawy from time and to increaſe the credit 
of the variety and certainty of Indications, ſome certain time, and ſeaſons in thoſe times command 
us to make choice of Medicins3 tor, as Hippocrates teltihes 3 Ahor.s. ſelt.4. 


Ad Canis ardorem, facilis purgatio non eſt. 
In Dog-days heat it is not good, 
By purging for toclcanſe the bloud, 


Neither ſhalt thou ſo well preſcribe a ſlender diet in Winter, as in the Spring, for the air hath 
Its Indications. For experience teaches us, that wounds of the head arc far more difficultly and 
hardly cured, at Rome, Naples, and Rochel in Xantoigne. But the times of diſcaſes yicld thc princt- 
pal Indications z for ſome Medicins arc onely to be uſed at the beginning and end of Diſcaſes others 
at the increaſe and vigour of the Diſeaſe, We muſt not contemn thoſe Indications which arc 
drawn from the vocation of Life, and manner of Dietz for you mult otherwiſe deal with the painful From. our 
Husbandman (when he is your Paticnt) which leads his life ſparingly and hardly, than with the Ci- © 
ten, who lives daintily and idlely. To this manner of lite and dict may be referred a certain ſecret — 
and occult property, by which many are not onely ready to vomit at cating of ſome meats, but on - Home : 
fremble over all their bodies when they hear them but ſpoken of. ' I knew a prime Noblcman of propertics. 
the French Nobility, who was ſo perplext at the ſerving in of an Ecl tothe Table, at the midſt of din- 
ner and amongſt his friends, that he fell into a ſwound, all his powers failing him. Galen in his 
Book De Conſetrdine tells, that Aerius the Peripatetick, died ſuddenly, becauſe compelled by the ad- 
vice of thoſe Phyſicians he uſed, he drank a great draught of cold Water in the intolerable heat of a 
Fever, For no reaſon, ſaith Galen, than that becauſe he knowing he had naturally a cold ftomach , 
trom his childhood, perpetually abſtajned from cold Water. E_— 
Foras much as belongs to Indications taken from things againſt nature z the length and depth things againſt 
2 OI nature. 


. 


— ——— 
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of a wound or ulcer indicates one way 3 the figure comered, round cqual and ſmooth, uncqual and 
tough, with a hollowneſs fireight or winding, indicate otherwiſe 3- the ſite right, left, upper, lower 
in another manner, and otherwiſe the force and violence of antecedent and conjunct cauſes. For 
oftentimes the condition of the cauſe indicates contrary to the Diſeaſe, as when abundance of cold 
and groſs humours cauſe and nouriſh a Fever, Soalſoa Symptom often indicates contrary to the Di(- 
eaſe : in which contradi&tion , that indication muſt be moſt cſtcemed which doth moſt urge ; as 
for example ſake, If wounding happen in a Fever, the feveriſh burnivg ſhall not hinder us from gi- 
ving Wine to the Patient, 

Wherefore theſe Indications are the principalleſt and moſt noble, which lead us, as by the hand, 
to do theſe things which pertain to the cure, prevention and mitigating of Diſcaſes. But if any ob- 
je&, that ſo curious a ſearch of ſo many Indications is to no purpoſe 3 becaule there are many Chi- 

We'do not al- rurgeons, which ſetting onely one before their eyes, which is drawn from the eſſence of he Diſcaſe, 
ways follow have the report and fame of $kilful Chirurgeons, in the opinion of the vulgar 3 but let him know 
_ - 4 gs 6 that it doth not therefore follow, that this Indication is ſufficient for the cure of all Diſeaſes ; for we 
meagre * donot always follow that which the efſence of the Diſeaſe doth indicate to be done. But chiefly, then 
" wherenoneof the fore-recited Indications doth reſiſt or gain-ſay. You may underſtand this bythe 

example of a Plethora, which by the Indication drawn trom the cfſence of the thing, requires Phlc- 

botomy z yet who is it that willdraw bloud from a child of three moneths old ? Beſides, ſuch an Indi- 
cation is not artificial but common to the Chirurgeon with the common people. For who is it that is 

ignorant, that contraries are the remedies of contraries? and that broken bones mult be united by 

joyning them together? But how it muſt be performed and done, this is of Art and peculiar to a Chi- 

rurgeon, and not known to the Vulgar. Which the Indications drawn from thoſe Fountains we 

pointed at before, abundantly teach 3 which, as by certain limits of circumfiances, encompals the In- 

dication which is taken from the eſſence of the Diſcaſe, leſt any ſhould think we truſt to that only, For 

there is ſome great and principal matter in it, but not all. Foro themeanelt of the common pcople is 

fn what parts not ignorant that the ſolution of continuity 15 to be cured by repairing that which is loft. But in what 
we cannot parts we may hope for reſtitution of the loſt ſubſtance,and in which not,is the part of a skilful Chirur- 
we bob; ©. gecon to know and pronounce. Wherefore he will not vainly beſtow his labour to cure the nervous part 
Jution of con. of the Diaphragma or Midriff being wounded.or the Heart,or {mall Guts, Lungs, Liver, Stomach, Brair, 
tinuity, or Bladder; and thatT may ſpeak in a word, Empericks are not much more skiltul then the common 
people, although they do ſo much extol themſelves above others by the name of experience. Fog 

_ tres, Although experience be another inſtrument to find out things with reaſon, yet without reaſon it will 
fon is like 2 Pever teach what the ſubſtance of the part in which the diſeaſe lies, may be 3 or what the aftion, 
blind man uſe, ſite, connexion, from whence ſpecial and proper Indications are drayn with which the Chi- 
without a rurgeon being provided and inſtruCted, ſhall not onely know by what means to hnd aut a remedy , 
Guide. but alſo, leſt he may ſeem to mock any with vain promiſes, he ſhall diſcern what Diſcaſes are uncura- 

ble, and therefore not to meddled withall. 

Indications in But implicit or intricate Diſeaſes require each to be cured in their ſeveral order, except ſome 
mplicit DE gne of them be deſperate, or ſo urge and preſs that the Phyſician think it neceſſary after a prepo- 
cacs. ſterous order to begin with it, although often he be forced to make {ome one of theſe Diſeaſes in- 
curable, or give occaſion of cauſing, ſome new one: into which ftraits we are neceſlarily compel- 

lcd to fall, when (for example) we determine to pull, or take away ſome extraneous body ; for the 

performance whereof we are compelled to enlarge the wound, So we are forced by neceſſity to 

open the ncck of the bladder, (that ſo we may draw forth the ſtone therein contained) with a wound 
which oftcn degenerates into an uncurable Filtula, For that Diſeaſe which threatens danger of 

preſent death is of ſuch moment, that toſhun that it may be counted a ſmall matter, and commo- 

dious for the ſick, to bring, in other Diſeaſes, though incurable. For if a convulſion happen by prick- 

ing a Nerve, which we cannot heal by any remedies, then by cutting the Nerve aſunder we cnd 

the convullion, but deprive the part into which that Nerve did go, of the uſe of ſome voluntary 
motion. So if in any great joint there happen a Luxation with a wound, becauſe there is danger of 

convultion by trying to reſtore and ſct right the luxated part, we are forced for ſhunning thereof, 

to attend the wound only, and in the mean time to let alone the Luxation. Otherwiſe, in implicit 

Diſcsſcs, if there be nothing, which may urge, or call us from the ordinary curc, we muſt obſerve 

this order, that beginning with that affect, which hinders the cure of the principal Diſcaſe , we 

proſecute the relt in theſame and their proper order, untill all the Diſcaſes being overcome, we thall 

An example reſtore the part affeted to its integrity. Theretore let us take for an example, an Ulcer in the Leg, 
of Indications a Vrix, (or big-{wollen Vein) and a Phlegmonous tumor round about it 3 and laſtly, a body wholly 
In implicit lethorick and Mled with ilt humours; Order and Reaſon require this, that uting the advice of ſonic 
2 ons learned Phyfician we preſcribe a convenient diet, and by what means we may bring him to an 
equality by purging and blood-letting , and then we will (carihe im divers places the part whcre 

it is moſt ſwollen, then preſently apply Leeches, that {o we may free it from the burden of the 

conjun& matter z then uſe Cauteries to help the corruption of the bone, and in the mean time 

change the circular figure of the ulcer into an oval, or triangular z then at the Jength we will un- 

dertake the cutting, of the YVariz, and cure the ulcer which remains according to Art, and fo at the 

length cicatrizeit. In all this whole time the Patient ſhall ncither walk, nor ttand, nor lit , but lie 

Whit we quietly, having his Leg orderly and decently rouled up. But if (as it often happens) the temper 
muſt do when of the hurt part be different from the temper of the whole body , the manner of curing mult be {© 
the temper of teqmpered, that we increaſe the dofis ofhot or cold medicins, according to the ratable proportion 
_ Lon 5s OÞ- f the Indications requiring this or that, therefore imagine the part ulcerated to be ſuch , as 
Cad thatit is rwo degrees drier then the juſt temper 3 but the whole body to exceed the ſame tempcr 
the whole bo- in one degree of humidity : Reaſon and Art will require, that the medicin applied to the ulkcr 


fy. bedrier by one degree then that which the part would otherwiſe require if it were tcnipcrate, 
| ; Bit 


=_ 
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But on the contrary let us ſuppoſe thus 3 the whole body to be one degree more moiſt than the tem- 
per requires, and the ulcerated part to be one degree drier : truly in this caſe the Medicin that is ap- An arrificial 
plicd to the Ulcer by reaſon of the part it ſelf, ſhall not be increaſed in drineſs, but wholly compoſed conjeRture is. 
and tempered to the Indication of the Ulcer, becauſe the torce of the moiſture exceeding in the like of much force 
degree, doth counterpoiſe the ſuperfluous degree of drineſs. © But it is more caic by an artificial con- '* 4cations, 
- Fure todetermine of all ſuch things, than by any rules or precepts. 

To theſe ſo many and various Indications, I think good to add two other ; the one from ſimili- 
tude, the other of a certain crafty devices and as the later Phyſicians term lt, a certain ſubtle ftrata- ;. ;-_. - 

&n. We draw Indication from Similitude, in Diſcaſes which newly ſpring upand ariſe, as which —_ 

cannot be cured by Indications drawn trom their contraries, as long as their Efſence is unknown and tude. a4 
hid, wherefore they think it neceſſary to cure them by a way and Art like thoſe Diſeaſes with which 
they ſeem to have an agreeing fimilitude of Symptoms and Accidents our Anceſtors did the fame 
in curing the French-Pox, at the firſt beginning thereot, as long as they aſſimilated the Cure to that of 
the Leproſie, by reaſon of that affinity, which both the Diſcales {eem to have. But we follow crafty Indication of 
devices and ſubtle counſels, when the Effence of the Dilcaſe we meet with, is wholly ſecret and hid, 2 ſubtle de- 
cither becauſe it is altogether of a hidden and fecrct nature, and which cannot be unfolded by mani- Y'** 
feſt qualities, or elſe reſides in a ſubject which is not ſutfciently known to us, nor of a Phyſical con- 
templation, as the Mind, For then, we being deltitute of Indications taken from the nature of the 
thing, are compelled to turn our cogitations to impoſtures and crafty counſels; and, they ſay, this 
Art and Craft is of chief uſe in Melancholy aftccts and ftions, which are often more monſtrons and 
deformed than the Chimera ſo much mentioned in the Fables of the Ancients 3 to which purpoſe, I 
will not think much to recite two Examples. A certain man troubled with a Melancholick Diſcaſe, 
I know not by what errour of Opinion, had ſtrongly perſuaded himſelf that he was without a head ; 
the Phyſicians omitted nothing, by which they might hope to take this mad opinion out of his mind. 
But when they had in vain tricd all Medicines, at length they deviſed this crafty, but protitable device; 
They falined and put upon his head a moſt heavy helmet, that ſo by the pain and trouble of his head 
nodding and drawn down by that weight, he might be admoniſhed of his errour. 

It is reported, another moleſted by the obſcurity and darkneſs of the fame Diſcaſe, did verily be- 
lieve, that he had horns upon his head 3 neither could he be drawn or divcrtcd from that abſurd and 
monſtrous opinion, until that binding up his eyes, they miſerably bruiſed and ſcratched his forchead 
with the bony roughneſs of the lower parts of an Oxes horns, that ſo he begun to believe by the 
painful drawing of the bloud that ran down his face, that thoſe bloudy horns were forcibly plucked 
trom him. Ingenious Chirurgeons in imitation of theſe examples may in like caſes do the like. | 
For that caſe requires a man of a quick apprehenſion and advice, who may give manifeſt proof of APhybcian 
his diligence and skill by medicinal ftratagems, as who forthwith can politickly deviſe firatagems of > teal 
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Put now coming to the end of this our tra& of Indications, we muſt chiefly and principally ob- Indications 
ſcrvez That of Indications ſome are Indicative, which abſolutely and of themſelves command this Indicative: 


to be done; other co-indicative, which indicate the ſame with the Indicative, and jointly (hcw it to rm 


be dene, but in ſome ſort ſecondarily and not primitively. Some are repugnant, which of them- Correpugnart. 
{elves and their own nature perſuade quite contrary to that the indicative primitively did perſuade | 
us 3 other correpugnant, which give their voice after theſame form and manner with the repugnant 
againſt the indicative, as the co-indicative conſent to and maintain them. Let this ferve tor an 
example of them all: : 

A Plethora, or plenitude of humours, of its own nature, requires and indicates bloud-lctting, the 
Spring time perſuades and co-indicates the fame but to this counſel is quite oppoſite and repugnant 
a weak faculty 3 and childhood is correpugnant. 

Wherefore theſe four muſt be diligently weighed and conſidered when we deliberate what is to 
be done, and we muſtrather follow that which the indicative or repugnant ſhew and declare, as what 
the Diſeaſes and firength of the Patient require, than that which the coindicative or correpugnant 
ſhall perſuade, becauſe they have a weaker and but ſecondary power of indicating, and not effential 
and primitive. But becauſe the kinds of Indications are ſo many and diverſe, therefore that the 
knowledge of them may be more perſpicuous and lefs confuſed, I have thought good to deſcribe and 
diltinguith them by this following Scheme. 
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Melenchelick, formerly they naturally were. 


| Dainty and delicate. 
'] From the babit of the J', 1. weak, 
body, as the Pa- 
tient ſpallbe Low of ſtature. 
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Or the form, figure, magnitude, number, ſite, conne- 
CT Xin, ation, uſe. 

From the Age > for each Age yields his peculiar Indications : henee you may 
obſerve moſt diſeaſes to be incurable in old men, which are eaſily cured in 

3 JJoung others which in Youth admit of no cure, unleſs by the change of 

| age andthe enſuing temperament. 

From Sex for medicines work, upon Women. far more eaſily then upon 
Men. 

'F rom the time of the year \ for ſome Meats and Medicines are fit in Winter, 

ſome. in Summer, 

From the Region, for as there are diverſities of ſituations and habits of pl a= 
ces,, ſo alſo there are motions of humours, and manners of diſeaſes : 
hence it is that wounds on the bead at Paris, and ſore ſbins at Avignon 
are more difficult to be cured. 

From the times of Diſeaſes, for ſome things in the beginning, others inthe 

| increaſe, ſtate, and declining of the Diſeaſe, are more convenient. 

From the manner of Diet \ for this, as the proper temper, muſt be preſerved, 
Wherefore ſuch muſt be fed otherwiſe who live daintily then thoſe who 
lead their lives ſparingly and hardly. Hereunto add certain pecultar na- 
tures, which by a certain hidden property are offended at this, or that kind 
of meat ;, for there are ſome which not onely cannot concot Ptoiſan, Ap= 
| ples, Soles, Partridge, Water, and ſuch like, but can ſcarce behold them 


without nauſeouſneſs. 
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The ſecond is drawn fromthings not Y If the Air have as it were conſpired with the Diſeaſe by a certain 
Natural, which one while indi- 


cate their preſervation by thetr 
like, another while their change\ But if by the diſagreement of qualities it reſiſt the diſeaſe, it muſt 


by their contrary, for ſo  bekept inthe ſame temper. 


ſimilitude of qualities to the deſtrutiion of the Patient, it muſt 
be correfted by its contraries according to Art. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 
Of certain wonderful and extravagant ways of curing Diſeaſes. 


S Monſters happen ſometimes in Nature, ſo alſo in Diſcaſes, and in the events and curcs of Monſtrous 

Diſcaſes. Tunderſtand by Monſters certain marvellous ſucceſſes in Diſcaſcs, or certain ways Diſeaſes. 

of curing them,which ſwerve from Art.and happen beſides Reaſon,Nature.and common ule. 

Alexander ab Alexandro and Peter Gilius tell, that in Apwlia a place in Ttaly, they have a certain The wonder- 
kind of Spider very frequent, the Natives call it Tarantula, Petrus Rhodius calls it Phalangium. The os pron 
Inhabitants find theſe Spiders in the firſt heat of Summer fo venenate and deadly, that whomſoever tain Spider. | 
they touch with their virulent biting, he preſently, without he have ſpeedy remedy, deprived of all 
ſenſe and motion falls down; or ccrtamly, if he eſcape the danger of death, he leads the remnant of 
his life in madneſs. Experience hath found a remedy by Mulick for this ſo ſpeedy and deadly a Muſick the re- 
Diſeaſe : Wherefore, as ſoon as they can, they fetch Fidlers and Pipers of divers kinds, who by play- medy thereof, 
ing and pipivg may make Mufickz at the hearing whereof he which was fallen down by reaſon of 
the venemous bite, riſes cheartully, and dances {o long to their meaſures and tunes, until by the pain= 
ful and continued ſhaking and agitation of the whole body,all the malignity is diſſipated by tranſpira- 
tion and ſweats. 

Alexander adds, That it happened once in his ſight, that the Muſicians, their wind and hands fail- 
ingthcm, ccaſcd playing, and then the Dancer preſently fell down as if he had becn dead 3 but by 
and by the Muſick beginning anew, he roſe up again and continued his dancing till the perfet diſh 
pation of the venom. And that it hath happened belides, that one not perfectly healed, certain re- 

liques of the Diſcaſe yet remaining, whena long time after he heard by chance a noiſe of Muſicians, 
he preſently fell a leaping and dancing, ncither could he be made to leave before he was perfetly 
curcd, 

Some affirm according to the opinion of Aſclepiades, that ſuch as are frantick arc much helped Muſick gives 
with a ſweet and muſical harmony. Theophraſtus and Aulus Gellixs ſay, that the pain of the Gout cafe to pain, 
and Sciatica are taken away by Mulick. And the ſacred Scripture teſtihes, that David was wont by 
the ſweet ſound of the Harpto refreſh and caſe King Sax! when he was miſerably tormented by his 
evil ſpirit. Herodotus in Clio tells, That Creſus the King of Lydia had a Son which of a long time 
could not ſpeak, and when he'came to mans eſtate was accounted dumb: but*when an enemy with 
his drawn Sword invaded his Father (overcome in a great hight, and the City being taken in which 
he was) not knowing that he was the King, the young man opened his mouth endcavouring to cry A ſtrong per- 
out, and with that ſtriving and forcing of the ſpirit, he broke the bonds and hindrances of his tongue, bation 6 
and ſpoke plainly and articulately, crying out to the Enemy that he ſhould not kill King Creſis. So hes by > 
both the Enemy with-held his ſword, and the King had his life, and his Son had his {peech always ving the ſpt- 
after. Plutarch in his Book, Of the Benefit to be received from our Enemies, tells, That a Theſſalian called rits. 

Proteus, had a certain inveterate and incurable Ulcer, in a certain part ofthis body, which could not be 
healed, before he received a wound in a conflict in the fame place, and by that means the cure being 
begun atreſh, the Wound and Ulcer were both healed. 

Quintus Fabius Maximus, as Livy writes, was long and very ſick of a quartan Ague, neither could Chance fottte- 
have wiſhed ſucceſs from Medicins adminiſtred according to Art, until skirmiſhing with the Allo- wy exceeds 
broges, he ſhaked off his old feveriſh heat, by a new heat and ardent defirai of fighting, It was credi- * 
bly reported to me of late by a Gentleman of the Lord of Lanſack's Chamber, that there was a French 
Gentleman in Polonia, who was grievouſly tormented with a quartan Fever, whoon a time walking 
on the Bank of the River Wexel.,to take away the irkſomnels of his ft, was thruſt in jeſt into the River 
by a friend of his that met him by chance,by which(although he could {wim.as he alſo knew that thruſt 
him in) he conceived fo great fcar, that the Quartan never troubled him after. King Henry the Se- 
cond commanded me to go from the Camp at Amiens to the City Dorlan, that T might cure thoſe 
that were hurt in the conflict with the Spaniards : the Captain S. Arbin, although at that time he had 
a fit of a Quartan Ague, yet would he be preſent at the fight, in which he being ſhot through the ſide 
of the neck with a Bullet, he was f{trucken with ſuch a terrour of death, that the heat of the Fever was 
aſſwaged by the cold fear, and he aftcr lived free from his Ague. 

Franciſcus Valeriola the famous Phyſician of Arles tells, That Fohn Berlam his fellow-Citizen trou- O6ſerv.l76:24 
bled with a Palkie of one fide of his Body for many years, his houſe taking fre, and the flame coming 

near the Bcd in which he lay, he ſtrucken with a great fear, ſuddenly raifed himſelf with all the force 
he had, and preſently recovering the ſtrength of his body, leaps out at the window from the top of 
the houſc, and was preſently cured of his Diſeaſe; Senſe and Motion being reſtored to the part, ſo 
that afterward he went upright without any ſenſe of pain, who lay unmoyable for many years be- 
tore, Hetclls the like in the ſame placeof his Couſin Fohn Sobiratius 3 he was a long time lame at 
Arignon ,, by reaſon that the Nerves of his Hams were ſhrunk and drawn up, ſo that he could not go 
being moved with a vchement and ſudden paſſion of anger againſt one of his Servants whom he cn- 
deavoured to beat, he ſo ſtirred his body, that forthwith the Nerves of his Hams bcing diltended, 
and his Knees made pliant, he began to goand ſtand upright without any ſenſe of pain, when he had 
bcen crooked about the ſpace of fix years before, and all his life time after he remained ſound, WE” 

Galen tells, he was once fetched to ſRtanch the bleeding for one who had an Artery cut near his Cp. ut: 156. de 
Ancle, and that by his means he was cured without any danger of an Anexriſma (4.e.) a relaxation of (axe ure ot f 
a vcinous veflclz and beſides, by that accidental wound he was freed from a molt grieyous pain of his © * 
hip, with which he was tormented four years before: but although this caſing of the pain of the Galex by a 


vlatica happened according to reaſon by the evacuation of the conjundt matter, by the Artery _— —_— _— 
Anclc ; 
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Ancle of the ſame ſide being opened 3 yet becauſe it was not cut for this purpoſe, but happened only 
by chance, I judged it wasnot much diſſenting from this argument. 

Pliny writes that there was one named Phalereus, which caſting up bloud at his mouth, and at the 
length, mcdicincs nothing availing, being weary of his life, went unarmed in the front of the Batt 
againlt the Enemy, ard there recciving a wound in his Breſt, ſhed a great quantity of bloud, which 

zavcan end to His ſpitting of bloud 3 the wound being healed, and the vein which could not con- 
tain the bloud being condenſate. 

At Paris, Anno 1572. in Faly, a certain Gentleman being of a modeſt and courteous carriage, fell 
into a continual Fever, and by that means became Frantick, moved with the violence of which, he 
caſt himſelf hcadlong out of a window two ſtories high , and fell firſt upon the ſhoulder of Falterrs 
the Duke of Ale:zons Phyſician, and then upon the pavement z with which fall he cruelly bruiſed his 
ribs and hip, but was reſtored to his former judgment and reaſon, There were preſent with the Pa- 
tient beſides Valterra, witneſles of this accident, theſe Phyſicians, Alexis, Magnus, Duretus, and May- 
tenus, The ſame happened in the like Diſeaſe, and by the like chance, toa certairi Gaſcoyn, lying at 


the houſe of Agrippa in the Paved Street. 
elier, and the King's Profeſſor, told me that a certain Car- 


Othomannus Door of Phylick of = 
penter at Broquer a Village in Switzerland, being frantick, caſt himſelf headlong out of an high win- 
dow into a River, and being taken out of the Water was preſently reſtored to his underſtanding, 


But if we may convert Caſualties into Counſel and Art, I would not caſt the Paticnts headlong 
out of a window, but would rather caſt them ſuddenly, and thinking of no ſuch thing, into a great 
Ciftern filled with cold Water, with their heads foremoſt , neither would I take them out until they 
had drunk a good quantity of Water, that by that ſudden fall and ſtrong fear, the matter cauſing 
the Frenzy might be carried from above downwards, from the noble parts tothe ignoble ; the poſh- 
bilfty of which is manifeſt by the fore-cited Examples, as alſo by the example of ſuch as bit by a mad 


Dog, fearing the Water, are often ducked into it to cure them, 


CHAP, XXIV. 
Of certain jugling and deceitful ways of Curing. 


gcon, do by any means, cither right or wrong, put themſelves upon the works of the Art 3 
but they principally boaſt themſelves amongſt the ignorant common ſort, of ſetting bones 


H* I determine to treat of thoſe Impoſtors, who taking, upon them the perſon of a Chirur- 
which are cut of joint and broken, athrming, as falſly as impudently , that they have knowledge of 


thoſe things from their Anceſtors, as by a certain hereditary right; which is a moſt ridiculous fiction : 
for our minds when we are born, is as a {mooth Table, upon which nothing is painted. Otherwiſe 
what need we take ſuch labour and pains-to acquire and excerciſe Sciences? God hath endued all 
brute Beaſts with an inbred knowledge of certain things neceſſary for to preſerve their life, more 


than Man, | 

But on the contrary, he hath enriched him with a Wit furniſhed with incredible celerity and judg- 
ment, by whoſe diligent and laborious fatigation, he ſubjects all things to his knowledge, For it is 
no more likcly that any man thould have skill in Chirurgery, becauſe his Father was a Chirurgeon, 
than that one who never endured ſweat, duſt, nor Sun in the Field, ſhould know how to ride and 
govern a great Horſe, and know how to carry away thecredit in tilting, onely becauſe he was got by 
a Gentleman, and one famous in the Art of War, 

There is another ſort of Impoſtors, far more pernicious and leſs {ufferable, boldly and inſolently 
promiſing to reſtore to their proper unity and ſeat, bones which are broken and out of joint, by the 
onely murmuring of ſome conceited charms, ſo that they may but have the Patients name and his 
girdle, In which thing I cannot ſufficiently admire the idlencſs of our Countreymen fo eaſily credit- 
ing ſo great and pernicious an errour z not obſcrving the inviolable Law of the ancient Phyſicians, 
and principally of Divine Hippocrates, by which it is determined, that three things are neceflary to 
the ſetting of Bones diſlocated and out of jointz to draw the bones aſunder, to hold the bone re- 
cciving hxrmly immovable with a ſtrong and ſieddy hand 3 to put the bone to be received into the 
cavity of the recciving. For which purpoſe the diligence of the Ancients hath invented ſo many 
Engines, Gloſſocomics and Bands, leſt that the hand ſhould not be ſufficient for that laborious Work. 
What thcrefore is the madneſs of fuch Impoſtors to undertake todo that by words which can ſcarce 
be done by the ſtrong hands of ſo many Servants, and by many artificial Engins ? 

Oflate years another kind of Impoſture hath ſprung up in Germany : they beat into fine powder 
a ſtone which in their mother-tongue they call Bembruch, and give it in drink to any who have a 
bone broken or diſlocated, and afhrm that it is ſufficient to cure them. Throvgh the ſame Germany 
there wander other Impoltors, who bid to bring to them the Weapon with which any is hurt 3 they 
lay it up ina ſecret place and free from noiſe, and put and apply medicines to it, as if they had the 
Paticnt to dreſs, and in the mean time they ſuffer him to go about his bulineſs, and impudently affirm 
that the wound heals by little and little, by reaſon of the Medicin applied to the Weapon. 

But itis not likely that a thing inanimate, which is deſtitute of all manner of ſenſe, ſhould feel the 
effc& of any Mcdicin 3 and leſs probable by much, that the wounded party ſhould receive any benefit 
trom thence. Neither if any ſhould let me ſee the truth of ſuch juggling by the events themſelves 
2nd my own eyes, would I therefore believe that it was done Naturally, and by Reaſon, but rather by 
Charms and Magick. 


In thelaſt aſſault of the Caſile of Heſdin, the Lord of Martignes the Elder, was ſhot a 
rc 


Bo ok L. Compendious way to Chirurgery. 


Breſt with a Musket bullet. + I had him in cure together with the Phyſicians and Chirurgeons of the 
Emperour Charles V. and Emanuel Philibert the Duke of Savoy, who becaule he cntirely loved the 
wounded Priſoner, cauſed an Aſſembly of Phyſicians and Chirurgeons to conſult of the belt means for 
his cure, They were all of one opinion, that the wound was deadly and incurable, becaule it paſſed 
through the midit of his Lungs, and beſides had caft forth a great quantity of knottcd bloud into 
the hollownels of his Breſt, _ 

There was found at that time a certain Spaniard, a notable Knave, and one of thoſe Impoſiors, 
who would pawn his life that he would make him ſound wherefore this Honourable Perſonage 
being in this deſperate caſe, was committed unto hiscare, Firſt of all, he bid they ſhould give him 
the Patients ſbirt, which he tore into ſhreds and picces, which preſcntly framing into a Croſs, he 
laid upon the wounds, whiſpering ſome conceived or coincd words, with a low murmur. For all 
other things he wiſhed the Patient to reſt content, and to uſe what diet he pleaſed, for he would do 
that for him, which truly he did. For he cat nothing but a few Pruncs, and drunk nothing but 
{mall Beer, yet for all this the wounded Prince died within two days the Spaniard ilipt away, and 
ſo ſcaped hanging. And whilelt I opencd: the body in the fight of the Phyticians and Chirurgeons 
toembalm him, the ſigns and accidents of the wound did evidently and plainly appear tobe as we 
had pronounced before. h 

And therebe alſo other jugling Companions. of this Tribe, who promiſe to cure all wounds with What woiind; 
Lint, or Tents, either dry or maceratcd in Oil or Water, and bound to the wound, having nurmured 74y be cured 
over ſome charm or other, who have had ſometimes good ſucceſs, as Ican witneſs. But the wounds J; w « rages 
upon which trial was made were ſimple ones, which onely required union, or cloſing for to perfe&t and A 
thecure. So verily the bones of Beaſis when they be broke, grow together by the onely benetit of 
Nature. But when the affect ſhall be compound by diverſity of Symptoms, as a wound with an 
ulcer, inflammation, contuſion and fracture of a bone, you mult hope tor no other from Tents, or 
Lints, nor Charms, than death. Therefore the common ſort, who commit themſelves to theſe 
knpoſtors to be cured, do not only injure themſelves, but alſo hurt the Common-wealth, and the com- 
mon profit of the Citizens 3 for whoſe good and Juſtice ſake a prudent Magilirate ought todeprive 
Impoſtors of all freedomin a free and Chriſtian Commonweal, | 

Witches, Conurers, Diviners, Soothſayers, Magicians, and ſuch like, boaſt of curing many Diſ- 
eaſes 3 but ifthey do or perform any thing in this kind, they do it all by ſleights, ſubtiltics, and tor- 
bidden Arts, as Charms, Conjurations, Witcheries, Characters, Knots, Magical Ligatures, Rings, 
Images, Poyſons, Laces tied acroſs, and other damuable tricks, with which they pollute, pervert, and 
defame the prime and ſacred Art of Phylick, and that with the danger of mens lives. Who cer- 
tainly are to be baniſhed by the Laws of our Countrey, eſpecially ſecing it is decreed in Moſes Law , 
Let none be found among you that uſeth witchcraft, ox a regarder of Times, or a marker of the flying of »,,.12, 
Fowls, ora Sorcerer , or a Charmer , or that conſulteth with Spirits, or a Soothſaycr, or that 
asketh counſel at the dead for all that do ſuch things are abomination to the Lord, and becauſe of 
theſe abominations the Lord thy God doth caſt them out before thee, But the miracles of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, and of his Saints and Apoſtles in curing Diſcaſcs beyond Nature and 
all Art, are of another kind, which we ought to believe fo firmly and conſtantly, that it ſhould be 
counted an impiety for a Chriſtian to doubt of them, All holy Writings are full of thcſe;, as to give 
ſight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, power to go to thoſe fick of «he Pallic, to drive forth Devils, 
to cure the Leprolie, to give fruitfulneſs to Women, to raiſe the Dead, and perform by the Holy 
Ghoſt other Miracles which exceed the condition and Law of Nature z whom here we carneſily in- 
treat to free and protect us from unclean Devils, and the Spirits of Diabolical deceit, and to give 
us the mind that we may will and be able always to aſpire to Heaven, and faſten the hope, ſafety, and 
anchor of all our Fortunes in God alone. Amen. 


The End of the Firſt Book, 
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Book II: 


BOO K It 
Of Living Creatures, and of the Excellency of Man, ' 


Efore I come toſpeak of the Anatomy of Mans Body, I have thought fit to ſay a little of 

The difference | the Nature of brute Beaſts, There is between Beaſts a great deal of difference by 

of brute Beaſts BY SEG Nature 3 for of theſe ſome are hardy and bold, others fearful; ſome wild and (a- 

vage, others tame; ſome walking in herds, others wandring alone; ſome covered 
2» anddcfcnded with ſhels and ſcales, as the Crocodile, the Tortois, and many kinds of 
Fiſh 3 others have ſtings and prickles. 

The Horſe hath his hard and ſtrong hoofs, his Creſt (as being a generous Beaſt) beſet with a thick 
and harſh Mane. The defence of the magnanimous Lion are his Teeth, his crooked Paws and Tail. 
Bulls are formidable by their Horns. The Boar by his Tusks ſtanding out, as it were natural Hunt- 
ing-ſpears. The Hare being a timorous Creature, is naked and unarmed; but in recompence there- 
of Nature hath made her nimble and ſwift of foot. For what the more noble and couragious Beaſts 
have in Arms, is ſupplied in the fearful by nimbleneſs and celerity. Infinite are the other endow- 

ments of brute Beaſts, and ſuch as can hardly be imagined or deſcribed. For, if we diligently ſearch 

Some ſhadow into their Nature, we ſhall obſerve the impreſſions and ſhadows of many Vertues, as of Magnani- 

of Vertue in mity, Prudence, Fortitude, Clemency, and Docility : for they entirely love one another, tollow 

Beaſts, thoſe things that are good, ſhun thoſe that are hurtful, and gather and lay up in ſtore thoſe things 
that are neceſſary for Lifeand Food. Laſtly, They give undoubtcd preſages of the Weather and 
Air. They have taught men many things, and are of a moſt cxquiſit and quick ſenſe ; of rare Art® 
in Vocal Muſick, prudent and careful for their young, and faithful Lovers of their Native Soil. 
They are religiouſly obſervant of the Rights of Friend(hip and Chaſtity. They have their Wea- 
pons whereby they are prepared both to invade and to detend themſelves y_ invaded. They 
{ubmit them(clves to the Diſcipline of Man, praQtiſe and imitate his Speech, and mutually prattle 
and chant one to another, They have a kind of Weal-publick amongſt themſelves, and know how 
to preſerve their preſent welfare, and to depel the contrary, being in this their own Counſellors, and 
not tutored by Man, Yea, Man is bcholden to them for the knowledge of many wholſom things. 
The conſideration of which bred ſo great a doubt amongſt the ancient Philoſophers, that it was a 
queſtion amongſt them, Whether Beaſts had uſe of Reaſon, or no ? Therctore alſo the wiſe Solomon 
{ends us for examples of parſimony and diligence unto the Ant or Piſmire ; and Eſaias in exprobra- 
tion of the People of Iſrael for their ingratitude and rebellion againſt God, ſends them tothe Ox 
and Aſs; for they do not onely know, but reverence their Maſters, 

244.8. Cap, 25, But from whence is the knowledge of theſe Medicins wherewith the Art of Phyſick is ſo richly 
adorned, but from brute Beaſts? as Pliny affirmeth, The infallible vertue of the Herb Diftamnus, 
in drawing Darts out of the fleſh, was taught us by the Hart , who wounded with the Huntſman's 
Darts or Arrows, by means hercof draws out the Weapons which remain ſticking in her. Which 
is likewiſe praQtiſed by the Goats of Candy, as Ariſtotle writeth. The wonderful effe&t which Ce- 
tandine hath upon the ſight, was learnt by the praQtice of Swallows, who have been obſerved with 
it tohave beſmearcd, and ſo ſtrengthened the eycs of their young. Serpents rub their cyc-lids with 
Fennel, and are thought by that means to quicken and reſtore the decaying fight of their eyes. The- 
Tortois doth defend and ſtrengthen her {ſelf againſt the biting of Vipers, by cating of Savory. 
Bcars, by cating of Piſmires, expel that Poiſon that they have contracted by their uſe of Mandrake:, 

The craftineſs And for corrc<ion of that drowſincſs and floth which grows upon them by their long ſleep in their 

of Bears, Dens, they eat the herb of Aron (i.) Cuckopint. But the Art they uſe in the inticing and catch- 
ing of Piſmircs is very pretty : they go ſoftly to the holes or hills of the Piſmires, and there lay 
themſelves all their length upon the ground, as if they were dead, hanging out their Tongue wet 
with their foam, which they draw not again into their mouth before they feel them full of Piſmires, 
which arc enticcd by the ſweetneſs of the foam : And having taken this as a purging Medicine, they 
expel by the guts thoſe ill huniors wherewith they were offended. We ſce that Dogs give them- 
{clves a Vomit by cating a kind of Graſs, which is from thence called Dog-graſs. Swine, when 
they find themſelves ſick, will hunt after Smalt, or River-Lobſters. Stockdoves, Blackbirds, and 
Partridgcs, purge themſelves by Bay-leaves. Pigeons, Turtles, and all forts of Pullen disburden 

The Bird 16/s themſclves of groſs humours by taking of Pellitory of the Wall. The Bird Ih;s (being not much un- 

the firſt In- 1;xe the Stork) taught us the uſe of Clyſters. For when he finds himſelfoppreſſed with a burden of 

—— Js hurtful humours, hc hills his Bill with Salt Water, and ſo pnrgcth himſelf by that part by which the * 

Clyſters. Belly is belt diſcharged, The invention of the way of removing the Cataract of the eye we mult 

The invention yield unto the Goat, who by ſtriking by chance againſt the thorny buſhes, pulls off the Catara&t 

pf removing a which hinders the fight, and covers the ball of the cye, and ſo recovers his fight. The benctit of 

—_— Phlcbotomy we owe unto the Hippopotamus or River-horle,being a kind of Horſe, and the Inhabitant 

of phleboro- of the River Nitus 3 who being a great devourer, when he hnds himlſclt ſurcharged with a great deal 

of bloud , doth by rubbing his thigh againſt the ſharp Sands on the Bank tide, open a Vein, whereby 
the ſuperfluous bloud is diſcharged, which he ſtoppeth likewiſe when it is fit, by rowling himſclt 
in the thick mud. The Tortois having chanced to cat any of the fleth of a Serpent, doth make Ori- 

- . ganumand Marjoram her Antidote, "The Ancients tound help trom brute Beaſts, even againſt the 
# Prexcrvaive rcadtul and non-ſparing force of Lightning 3 for they were of. opinion that the Wings of an Eagle 


againſt Thun- - , : . . 
der, wcre never ſtruck with Lightning, and therefore they put about their heads little wreaths ct thele 
Feathers 
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Feathers. They were perſuaded the ſame thing of the Seal, or Sea-Calf, and therefore were wont 
to encompals their bodies with his Skin, as a moſt certain ſafeguard againſt Lightning. It were a 
thing too long and laborious to ſpeak of all thoſe other muniments of life and health (obſerved 
herc and there by Ariſtotle and Pliny) which we have learnt of brute Beaſts. I will therefore end 
thisChapter, after that I have hiſt added this; That we are beholden to Bcaſts not” onely for the 
$kill of curing Diſcaſes, and of greſervation of Health, but for our Food, our Rayment, and the Or- 
nament and Beautifying of our Bodies. 
Of the Faculty of brute Beaſts in Preſaging. 
He firſt knowledge and $kill of Prognofticaticn, and obſervation of Weather by the Air, was 

T firlt delivered unto us from Beaſts of the Land and Water, and from Fowl. For we ſec in What the but- 
Caily obſcrvation, that it is a ſign of change of Weather when Lambs and Rams do but at one ano- > of Rams 
ther with their Horns, and playing wantonly do kick, and keep up their heels. The fame is thought w_ 
to be preſaged when the Ox licks himſclt againſt the hair, and on the ſudden fills the Air with his 
lowing, and ſmells to the ground, and when he feeds more greedily than he uſed todo. But if the _—__ on 
Piſmires in great multitudes fetch their prey ſo haſtily, that they run and tumble one upon another Ou 
in their narrow paths, it is thought a tign of rain; As is alſo the buſic working of Moles, and the 
Cats rubbing and ſtroking of her hcad and ncck, and above her ears with the bottom of her tect. 
Alſo when Fiſhes play and leap a little above the Water, it is taken for a fign of rain, But if the The fign a 
Dolphins do the ſame in the Seca, and in great Companies, it is thought to preſage a ſudden form and Sea of a ftorar 
tempelt. Whereby the Mariners tore-warned, uſcall care poſſible for the ſatcty of themiſclves and at hand, 
their Ships, and, if they can, caſt Anchor. And it is ſuthciently known what the louder croaking 
of Frogs than ordinary portends. 

But the faculty of Birds in this kind of preſaging, is wonderful. If Cranes flie through the Air 
without noiſe, it is a ſign of fair Weather; and of the contrary if they make a great noiſe and fly 
ſtraglingly. As alſo it Sea-Fowl fly far from theSea, and light on the Land. The cry or ſcriech- 
ing of Owls portends a change of the preſent Weather, whether foul or fair. Plutarch ſaith, that 
the loud cawing of the Crow betokens Winds and Showrs, as allo when he flaps his fide with his 
wings. Geeſe and Ducks, when they dive much, and order, and prune, and pick their Feathers 
with their Beaks, and cry to one another, forc-tell rain 3 and in like manner Swallows, when they 
fly ſo low about the Water that they wet themſelves and their wings. And the Wren, when he 
is obſerved to ſing more {weetly than uſual, and to hop up and down. And the Cock when he 
chants, or rather crows preſently after the ſetting of the Sun, And Gnats and Fleas, when they 
bite more then ordinary, It the Heron ſoar aloft into the Air, it betokeneth fair WeatHer;, it on 
the contrary he fly cloſe by the Water, rain. If Pigeons come late home to the Dove-houſe, it is a 
ſign of rain, It Bats fly in the Evening, they fore-ſhew wet Weather. And laſtly the Crocodile lays The any" _ 
ker Eggs in that place which mult be the bounds of the overflowing of the River Ni/us; and there- = fn jam. 
fore he that firſt meets with theſe Eggs, tells the reſt of the Countrey People, and thews how. hig!1 » 
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the bounds of 
the flood will rife , and what inundation it will make upon their Grounds : A thing mott worthy the River 2 


of admiration, that in this Monſter there ſhould be that ttrong faculty of preſaging, (21h. 
Of the Indutry of Fiſhes. 
IF Any Sca-fiſhes, when they feel a tempeſt coming, do gravel or balaſt themſelves , to the cnd How Fiſhes 


1 they may not be toſſed up and down at the pleaſure of the waves. Others, when the fury provide for 
of the Sea is at the height , hide themſelves in the holes of Rocks. But in that they ſwim againit = _ 


thelitream, they do it for this cauſe and reaſon, that the force of the ſtream and the food may not gyrm, 
take from them, and ſtrike off their {calcs, and that their gills may not fill with water which would How rhey 
hinder their ſwimming, and intercept their reſpiration. As by the ſame advice Cranes fly againſt ſwim again 
the Wind 3 whereas it they ſhould fly down the Wind their Feathers would be diſplaced and broken, **< fiream. 
and they would not be able to fly. 
Of the Induſtry of Birds in the building of their Neſts. 
He induſiry of Birds in the building of their Neſs is ſuch, that it doth far excced the Art and Of what 
Skill of all Maſons and Architects, from whence it is become a Proverb, That men know, wr pw , 
and can do all things but make Birds Neſts, They are built within with Wool and Feathers, and tuch weſts. 
kind of ſoft things, which are as a kind of a Pallet for the young ones. Swallows build their Neſts in In what ſhape. 
around form, that they may be the more firm, and leſs ſubject tobe hurt by any things that ſhall 
ſtrike againſt them, and likewiſe more capacious. They chuſe their matter out of Dirt and Chaff, (in- 
tcrlacing it with many Straws) as it were, thcir Plaſter or Lime. Thoſe that build in Trees do make 
choice of the ſoundett Boughs, as if they meant to have them as a ſure foundation for the building 
which they ſhould cre& thereon. The Cock and the Hen do by turns fit over their Eggs, and likc- 
wile fetch their meat, interchanging cach others labour 3 neither do they ever forfake thcir young, 
betore they are able to get their own living. I had at my houſe a great numbcr of Sparrows Netts 
m carthen Pots3 and when the young ones begun to wax pretty big, and to be covered with Fea- _ 
thers, I made the whole Neſt be taken down and ſet upon the ground , that I and my fricnds ns 1 
might delight our ſelves in bcholding the care cf the old ones in the feeding of their young z for nas . -— "ay 
they tced them every one in order, skipping none, neither will they (tothe wrong of the relt) give young. 
one two parts, although he gape, and be importunate for it 3 dividing mot juily to cvery one his 
own ſhare, according to the exact rule of diliribution. And oftentimes tor experiment, I would 
make trial witha ſtrange Sparrow of the ſame age, laid near, or put among the relt of the young 
ones, whether the old ones would feed the ftranger, as if it were legitimate, But this asa ſtranger and 
a Baltard they would ſuffer to ſtarve, skipping it when it gaped after the meat. And in like man- 
ner Lambs and young, Kids do in the Fields, in the midi of a great Flock, run cvery one to his own F 
Dam 3 who being molt certainly able to diſtinguiſh between the Legitimate and a Baſtard, will not 
lufter her ſelfto be ſuckt, but by her own.young; 
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Of the Induftry of Spiders. ”_— | 
=Y Spider ſpins her Web with wonderful Artifice, hanging and faſtening it to every tack,or ſtay 
' that is nigh, drawing of his thread, and running upwards and downwards, and every way.And 
although the diligence of the Chamber-maid beats down and mars this pendulous and new-begun 
work, yet het ſeat and her hold the Spider keeps ſtill; neither doth ſhe, nor will ſhe deſiſt from the 
work ſhe hath begun, but in a very ſhort time weaves a great deal More unto the tuines of her former 
work, than can be unweaved again with much labour. So that from hence all Cloth and Linnen 
Weavers, all Embroiderers and workers with the Necdle (you will eafily think) have learnt their Arts, 
if either you obſerve the exaQnels of the weaving, the fineneſs of the thread, or the continuation and 
indifloluble knitting together of the whole Web) for, being abrupt, and troubled with no ends of 
threds at all, it reſembles a thin membrane, anointcd with a kind of glew, whereby when the prey is 
entangled, the Spider runs preſently in,and as it were draws het nets and infolds,and takes the captive 
after the manner of Huntſmen. If this were not daily ſeen with out eyes,it would be thought fabulous, 
Of Bees. 
Cannot paſs in ſilence the great induſtry of Bees: For having eſtabliſhed a kind of Weal-publick, 
they make eletion of a King, who is ſuch a one, as in procerity of body, and excellency of feature 
excecdeth all the reſt, He is remarkable by his ſhort wings, his ſtreight legs, his grave gate; and in 
ſtead of a Diadem or Regal Crown, cither he hath no ſting, or elſe doth not uſe it, which is the At- 
tillery of the reſt. He never goeth unattended out of the Hive, but alway, environed with a Princcly 
Retinue, the reſt of his Train following after, neither goes he at any time abroad, but upon urgent 
affairs which concerns the whole State. His progreſs is fore-warned by the voice and ſound of Trum- 
pets, and as it were with ſinging, and they all draw nigh. Every one gets as near to his perſon as lie 
can, and when he is weary with flying, they all bear himup with their own bodies. 

On what place ſoever he alighteth, there they forthwith pitch their Tents, It he chance to die, 
they go not abroad to feed, but ſtand all mourning round about the corpſe 3 then carry him out 
of the Hive, and (as it were follow his Hearſe and bury him : andlaſtly, having with ſolemnity pet- 
formed all the ſeveral rites and obſequies, they chuſe themlclves another King , for without a King 
they cannot live, He then taketh care of all things, having his eye every where, whilelt that the 
reſt intend the performance of the work. And ſuperviſing all, giveth them encouragement, and 
chaſtiſeth negligence. For their time of going torth for food , they chuſe a clear and fair day; 
for they have a natural faculty of preſaging of the Weather. They are ſuch obſervers of Juſtice and 
equity, that never, either with their ſting, or by any other way, do they moleft any Creature, neither 
do they exerciſe and prepare their Spears againſt any, but tor the ſateguard of themſelves and their 
Hivcs, 

Of the Care of Bees. 


T Hey manage and order thcir affairs in this manner 3 in the day-time they appoint before their 
Gates a Station of Watchmen and Guarders. In the night they reſt from their labours , fo 
long, till that one (who is appointed to this charge) by one or two hums, as by the ſound of a Trum- 
pet, rouzeth all the reſt. Then come they together to obſerve what is the ſtate of the Weather, 
which if they foreſee will be fair, then abroad go they into the Fields and Paſtures, Some theretore 
bring intothe Hive little faſcicles of Flowers on their thighs 3 others water in their mouth, and others 


a dewy moiſture gathered on their bodies. Theſe are met by others, who receive their burdens, 
which they diſpole in their due and proper places. Thoſe that are ſent out into the Fields tor food, 
are the youngeſt and the ſmalleſt: and therefore if the wind chance to riſe any thing high, they ex- 
pe& until it ceaſe, and that the force and violence thereof be over. But it it continue violent, then 
do they ballaſt themſelves with a little ſtone, Alying cloſe by the ground to prevent their being driven 
to and fro by the wind. They are excceding diligent in all their buſineſs, and do puniſh the floth of 
the Lazy oftentimes with death. Some of them are the Builders, others poliſh the Building, and the 
reſt bring in their Materials. 

The building in their arched Hives is with wonderful artifice, being made with twodoors, one 
to come in, and the other to go out at. They have all things alike, left that the inequality, either of 
their food or labour, ſhould give occaſion of difſenſion. Their care is, that their houfes may ſhcw 
both ſtate and handſomneſs. Idle Drones, born for nothing but to eat , and conſume the fruits of 
their Jabours, they chaſe from their Hives. Thoſe that chance to loſe their ſtings are utterly diſabled, 
and in a ſhort time their guts come out that way, and they die. They bring to the Owners won- 
derful increaſe of Wax and Honey. 

Ariſftomachus the Philoſopher doth boaſt, that for hfty eight years together, he had with great care 
been a nouriſher of Bees, onely that he might better attain to the knowledge of their ttate and 
condition. 
Of Piſmires and Ants. 

Either truly is the induſtry , diligence, and experience of the Piſmire leſs worthy of admira- 

tion than that of the Bees. Inſomuch as that Solomon bids the ſluggard to take an example of 
diligence from the Piſmire. Truly, if experience did not witneſs it, it would ſecm incredible, that 
{o ſmall a Creature ſhould be able to ſtore up ſuch abundance of Com , to diſpoſe and manage her 
affairs in that good order that we {ce ſhe doth. Pliny ſaith, that they have among them the form 
of a well-governed and well-ordered Common-weal, For how pretty a ſight is it to ſee them when 
they ſeize upon a grain they have a mind. to carry away, how they ſet to it, and lift it with head 
and ſhoulders, And how, leſt the Corn which they carry to their Store-houſe , ſhould put torth 
and grow, they bite it at one end. It it beſo big that they cannot carry it into their little hole, 
they divide it in the middle. If it bedampith, they lay it out todry in the Sun and open Air. When 
the Moon isat thefull they follow their work in the night z when ſhe doth not ſhine, they take 


their reſt; whereby they thew themſelves to have ſome knowledge of heaycnly things, Pliny ” 
h:ximctk 
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firmeth that they have their ſet Fairs and Markets, whither they come in great companies, and wherc 
they uſe to eſtablifh Leagues of Amity and Friendſhip one with another, And when one marks 
them well, would he not think that they were in conterence one with another, and that they did 
diſcourſe among themſelves of their buſineſs? Do we not ſce that the often trampling of their little 
feet doth wear a path even upon hard flint ſtones ? | 

From whence we may note, what in all kind of things is the affc& of the afſiduity. They fay alfo There is f10- 
that they perform the rites of burial one unto another, after the manner of men, What words (hall I N—_ * 
aſe (faith Plutarch) to expreſs ſufhciently the diligence and induſtry of the Piſmires? There is diligence. , 
not among all the great things in Nature, a fight of greater wonder than theſe : For in the Piſ- 
mires are {een the marks of all Vertucs, Their great mectings argue that they maintain a kind of 
Friend{hip. 

Their __”" in the undergoing of their labours, ſeem to ſhew their fortitude and magnanimi- The fottms of 
tyz and laſtly, they are eminent examples of Temperance, Providence, and Juſtice. Their mutual feſt in Fil 
Charity appearcth in this, that if one of them that is not loaden meets another (in one of their nar- {nires, 
row paths) that is, he will give him the way, that he may the better go on in his intended journey, 

They ſay, that the firſt entrance into their hole is not ſtreight, but full of many diverticles and croo- 
ked paths which in the end will bring you to three little Cellsz in one of which they have their 
Conventicles, in the other they lay up their Proviſions; and in the third they bury the carkaſſes of 
their dead. This doth Platarch ſpeak concerning Piſmires. 
Of Silk-Worms. | 
Ith the Induſtry of theſe Creatures I ſhall not unfitly join that of the Silk-Worm, of whoſe 
pains and care, both in the making of their Neſts, and the ſpinning of their thred and 
bottoms (wherewith Kings arc ſo magniticently adorned) Philoſophers have written very ftrange 
things. 

And who can chuſe but wonder at thoſe great endowments of Skill and Knowledge, and that Diligence the 
excceding induſtry (the Mother of ſo much Wealth) in the little Body of ſo ſmall a Creature? The _— of 
providence therefore of God doth not onely appear in this, that he hath adorned cach Creature with rc 
a peculiar and proper endowment, but in this eſpecially, that on the leaſt Creatures of all, he 


hath beſtowed the greater portion of Skill, Induſtry, and Ingenuity, to ſupply their detect of bodily 
ſtrength. | 


WE: Of the love of Beaſts one towards another, and to their Youngs , ; 
Latarch writeth, That all kind of Creatures bear a ſingular love, and have a kind of care of thoſe _ _ 
that are generated of them, and the induſtry of Partridges this way is miuch commended for ;, dns a 
during the time that their young, ones are weak and unable to fly, they teach them to lie upon their their Young. 
backs, and to hide themſelves among the clods on the ground, that fo being almoſt of the ſame co- 
lour, they may not be diſcerned by the Falconer. But it notwithſtanding they ſee any body coming, 
and that he is near them, they L with a hundred dodges and (toopings of themſelves, as if they 
were weary with flying, entice him away from their young to tollow atter them, and when they have 
their purpoſe, they then, as if they had recovered ſome freth firength, fly quite away : Who can but 
wonder at this, both affe&ion and ſubtilty ? 
In Florida, part of the Weſt-Indies, they have a Beaſt, which for the varicty and defortnity of it I 
cannot pals over in filencez the Natives call it Swccarath, the Cannibals Sx. It keeps tor the motk 
part about the Rivers, and the Sca-ſhore, and lives by prey. When he perceiveth that he is purſued 
by the Huntſman, he gets his young ones upon his Back, and with his Tail, which is very long and 
broad, he covereth them, and ſo flying, provideth both for his own and their ſafety 3 neither can he 
be taken by any other way but by Pits, which thoſe ſavage men ule to dig in the places near which he 
15torun, into which at unawares he tumbles headlong, 


This PiRure of him here, I drew out of Thevets Coſmography. 
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Kow Hares Neither are thoſe things leſs wonderful that are reported of Hares, for when they would go tg 
provide for their ſeat, they ſever their young, and commit them to the trut of divers places, it may be two acres 
— aſunder one from another, leſt peradventure a Huntſman, a Dog, or any Man thould chance to come 
Yeuda, for that way, and they might be in danger to be loſt at once. And then after they have traced up and 
fear of Hun- down, hither and thither, and every way, that the Dogs may not trace them, nor the Huntſman prick 
—_ them, they take a leapor two, and leap into their forms. 

Nor inferior to this is the craft of the Hedg-hog 3 for when the Fox pr_ him, and is now at 
his heels, he rowls himſelf up in his prickles like a Cheſnut in the outwar ſhell, fo that every part be- 
ing rounded and encompaſſed with theſe ſharpand dangerous pricks, he cannot be hurt 3 and ſo ſaves 


himſelf by this trick. For his young he provides in this manner : | 
In the timg of Vintage he goes to the Vines, and with his feet he firikes off the Boughs and the 


The care of "fre" 
the Hedg-hog Grapes, and then rowling his body makes them ſtick upon his prickles, and ſo doth (as it were) take 
to provide for his burden upon his back, and then returns to his hole; you would think that the Grapes did move 
her Young ( themſelves3 the prey he divides between himſelf and his young, 


Of the affetion of Birds, and of Dogs towards their Maſters. 
He young Stork provides for the old, which is diſabled by age; and if any one of th&ir equals 


> a a ] come to any miſchance that he isnot able to flie, they will give him their afliftance, and bear 
him on their backs and _ And therefore this affeQion and picty towards the o1d one, and (as it 


were) brotherly love towards their equals, is commended in the Stork. 

The Hen in any kind of danger gathers her Chickens under her wings, and (as it were) with that 
guard, defends them as well as ſhe can. Fortheir ſake ſhe cxpoſcth her ſelt to the cruclty of the 
herceſt Beaſts; and will flic in the eycsof a Dog, a Wolf, or a Bear, that by chance offers to meddle 


'with her C':ickens, 

But who is there that doth not admire the fidelity and love of Dogs towards their Maſters, where- 
by they recompence them for their keeping? A Dog will never torſake his Matter, no, ifhe be ne- 
ver ſo hardly uſcd. For there is no man can find a ſtick hard — to drive that Dog clean away 
from him which hath once taken a love to him. Therc is no kind of Creature that doth more cer- 
tainly- and readily remember his Maſter 3 he will know the voice of all the houſhold, and of thoſe 
which frequent the houſe, There cannot be a truſticr Keeper (as Ciero himſelf faith) than a Dog is; 
I ſpeak not of their faculty of ſmelling, whereby they follow their Maſters by the foot, and find them; 
neither do I ſpeak of thoſe infinite examples of the fidelity of Dogs, which were too long to rec- 


The fidelity of 
Dogs. 


hcarſe, 
Doves free Pigcons, as well the Cock as the Hen, although they are all very venereous,” yet they know no 


_ _ adul- 2dultcry z yea,and the Hen will bear with the frowardneſs of the Cock,neither will the ever leave him, 
Je but reconciling him unto her by her officious diligence, bring him to his wonted dalliance and kiſſes; 
neither is the love of cither of them leſs towards their Young, 

Turtles never Thercis the like-mutual bond of love between Turtles for if one of them die, the ſurviver never 

couple twice, ſolicits Hymen more, ncither will he ever chuſe other ſeat than a dry withered Bough. 
| Of the Lamprey. 

| Eſt that the heat of affetion may ſeem to lie quenched under the Warers, let us by one exam- 

| _ ple, (it were an infinite thing to ſpeak of all) ſee in what kind of mutual love the Creatures 

of the Water come ſhort of thoſe of the Land. TheLamprey of all the Creatures of this kind doth 

worthily bear the praiſe for its piety towards thoſe of whom it was generated, its affe&ion towards 

thoſe that are generated of her; for firſt ſhe breeds Eggs within her, which in a ſhort time after 

are ſpawned. But ſhe doth not as ſoon as her young ones are formed and procreated, bring them 

ſiraight-way forth into thelight after the manner of other Fiſhes that —_ forth their Young alive, 

but nouriſheth two within her, as if ſhe brought forth twice, and had a ſecond Brood. Theſe the 

doth not put forth before they are of ſome _—_ then ſhe teacheth them to ſwim and to play in 

the Water, but ſuffers them not to go far trom her; and anon gapes and receives them by her 

mouth into her bowels again, ſuffering them to inhabit there, and to feed in her belly ſo long as the 


thinks fit. 
The Savage or Brute Beaſts may be made tame. 
cefarcragh =_—— reporteth, that the Emperour of the Tzrks hath at Caire (it was once called Memphis) and 
Tome2. lib.19. at Conſtantinople, many ſavage Beaſts kept for his delight, as Lions, Tigers, Leopards, Antilopes, 
*4þ7s Camels, Elephants, Porcupines, and many other of this kind. Theſe they uſe to lcad about the 
City toſhew. The Maſters of them are girt with a Girdle hung about with little Bells, that by the 
noiſe of theſe Bells the people may be fore-warned to keep themſelves from being hurt by theſe 
Beaſts, But in hope of reward, and of gifts, they ſhew them to Ambaſſadors of firange Nations, 
bctore whom thcy make theſe Beaſts do a thouſand very delightful tricks, and in the interim they 
play their Countrey Tunes and Muſick upon their Pipes and other Inftruments, and make many 


{ports in hope of gain, 
That Fiſhes alſo may be tamed. 
[2 Ut it is far more wonderful that the Creatures of the Water ſhould be made tame, and be taught 
3 by the Art of Man, Among which the chiefeſt are held to be the Eel. The ſame things alſo 
are reported of the Lamprey. For, we have it recorded, that Marcus Craſſis had a Lamprey in his 
Fiſh-pool that was ſo tame and fo well taught, that he could command her at his pleaſure, Therc- 


tore as a domeſtical and tame Beaſt he gave hera name, by which, when he called her, ſhe would 
comc. And when this Lamprey died, he mourned for her in black, as if ſhe had becn his daughter. 


Which when his Colleague Cnews Domitins obje&ted to him by way of reproach, he replying told him, 
Ihat hehad buricd three Wives, and had mourned for none of all them three, 
Js 
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Of the ſtrength, pie: decility, clemency, chaſtity, and gratitude of Elephants, 
A Mong the Bealts of the Field, there is none more valt, more firong, or more to be teared than 


the Elephant. His ſtrength i is ſufficiently ſhewn by thoſe towred Caliles of armed men which 
he carrics, and hercely rutheth with into the Battail, The Roman Souldiers, being otherwiſe of un- 
dauntcd ſpirits, yt in that battail which they fought againſt Pyrrbus, being terrined veith the vaſt- 
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neſs and j inmanicy of theſe Bodies, which they had never before ſeen ,. preſently turned their backs 
and fled; which notwithſtanding, it is a wopderful thing what Stories Natural Philoſophers tell of 
the Vertues of the Elephant. 


7 E 2 Pliny 


-- — CO oo  — —— 


Boor Il. 


Py —O_— . 
40 Of living Creatures, and 
Lib.8.cap.l. Pliny writeth, that an Elephant cometh very near to the underſtanding that Men have, and 
that he hath a rude kind of knowledge of Language 3 that his facility and obſcquiouſneſs is won- 
'  gerful; that hismemory in the pertormance of his wonted duties, is no leſs wonderful. And for 
-p hy «ay Religion (Plitarch faith) that they pray unto the Gods, and ſprinkle and purge themſelves with 
hoon, © ſaltwater; and that with great reverence they worlhip the Sun at his riſing , lifting their trunks up 


Plindlibs8. £5. 


The prov1- 
dence of the 
Lion in his 


going. 


The greateſt 
are terrified 
by the leaft, 


Cocks are 
Kingly and, 
martial Birds, 


Conies have 
taught us un- 
dermining. 


The deceits 
and ambuſhes 
of Wolves. 


The craft of 
the Fox, 


The Fox 
ſeems to rea- 


towards Heaven for want of hands. Pliny addeth, that they do with the like reverence worſhip 
the Moon and the Stars. For it is related in the Hiſtory of the Arabians,that at a New Moon the Elc- 
go by Troops down unto the Rivers, and there waſh themſelves with water 3 and being thus 
purged, kneel down and worſhip the Moon, and then return to the Woods 3 the eldeſt going firlt,and 
the other following after according to their age. Plutarch reporteth, that it hapned once, that among 
the Elephants which were taught at Rome, againſt the Panegyrick Shows, there was one that was 
ſomething dull, andnot fo docile as the reft, which made him be deſpiſcd by his fellows , and often 
beaten by his Maſier : But that this Elephant, that he might ſupply by diligence what he wanted in 
wit, was often-times obſerved in the night, by the light of the Moon, to be practiſing and conning 
what helearnt of his Maſter in the day time. For they were wont to be taught to make Letters, 
and alſo to preſent Garlands to the Spectators, and other ſuch like tricks. But they can never be 
brought to go aboard a Ship, to be carried over the Sea into any ſtrange Land, unleſs their Maſter give 
them his word to aſſure them that they ſhall return again to their own native ſoil. They never hurt 
any one that doth not firſt provoke them, They never gender but in private, out of fight z an 


argument of their modeſty. 


phants 


Of the Lion, the Tchneumon, and thoſe other Beaſts which are not eaſily terrified. 
He Lion when he goes, hath his claws always clutched, and (as it were) put up in their ſheaths, 
not onely becauſe he would leave no mark in his feet, whereby he may betraced and fo taken, 
but becauſe by continual walking he ſhould wear off, and blunt the points of his Claws. Bulls when 
they fight, charge one another with their horns, and like valiant Souldiers provoke and animate one 
another to the Battail. 

The Ichneumon ſeems to imitate the moſt valiant Souldier in his preparation and acceſs to bat- 
tailz for he bedawbs himſelf with mud, and doth (as it were) buckle and make tite his Armour, eſpe- 
cially when he is to encounter with the Crocodile z who although he be a valt Beaſt, is put toflight 
by this little Creature. And this truly hath been obſerved to be by the ſingular Providence of Na- 
ture, that the moſt vaſt Creatures are terrified by the leaſt things, and ſuch from whence there can 
ariſe nodanger 3 ſo they ſay, the Elephant doth ſtartle at the grunting of a Hog, and the Lion at the 
crowing of a Cock 3 although it be reported of the Lion, that no fear can make him turn his face. 
Theſe kind of fears, terrors, and afrightments, ariſing upon light and moſt ridiculous occaſions, we 
find as well in the ancient as modern Hiſtories of our Times, to have diſperſcd and put to flight 


mighty Legions of Souldiers, and moſt potent Armies, 


Of Cocks. 
Ocks are Kingly Birds, and therefore Nature hath adorned them with a Comb, as with a 
Princely Diadem 3 and whereloever they come, their magnanimity and courage makes them 
Kings. They fight with their Beaks and their Spurs, and with their martial voice they fright the 


Lion, who is otherwiſe the King of Beaſts. 


Of Conies. 
Onies have taught us the Art of undermining the Earth, whereby the moſt lofty Cities and 
Structures reaching to the very Skies, are by taking away their foundation levelled with the 


Marcus Varro writes, that in Spain there was a Town, and that no mean one, which ſtanding on a 
ſandy ground, was ſo undermined by a company of Conies, that all the Houſes tumbling and fal- 
ling down to the ground, the Inhabitants were fain to depart and ſeek new dwellings. 


Of Wolves. 
M En have leamt the Arts of waging War from the Wolves, for they come out by Troops, 
and licin ambuſh near the Towns which they have appointed, and then one of them runs 
unto the Town and provokes the Dogs. And making, as it he run away, incites the Dogs to fol- 
low him, until he hath gotten them unto the place where their ambulh lieth, which on a ſudden ap- 
reth and ruſheth out upon them. And ſo they kill and eat all, or as many of the Dogs as they 


are able to catch. | 


Of the Fox. 

I ſubtilty and craft the Fox exceedeth all other Beaſts: When in the chaſe the Dogs are at his 

heels, he berays and bepiſles his tail, and ſwings it in the face and eyes of the Dogs that follow 
hini, and ſo blinding them, in the mean time gets ground of them. To fetch the Hens down from 
their Perch, he hath this device 5 he ſhakes and ſwings his tail upwards and downwards, as it he 
meant to throw it at themz which they fearing tumble down, and he takes up one of them for his 
prey. His warineſs when he paſſes overa River that is frozen, is wonderful ; tor he goes ſoftly to 
the bank, and lays his ear to liſten if he can hear the noiſe of the Water running under the Ice: 
For, if he can, back he goes, and will not venture to paſs over. The knowledge of *which thing 
he could never meerly by his ſubtilty and craft attdin unto, but that of neceſſity he mult have 


ſon with him- ſome faculty of reaſoning joined with it; which by diſcourſe, and by proving one thing by another, 


arrives at this concluſion; Whatſoever is liquid and maketh a poiſe, is in motion 3 whatſoever 
| liquid 


{elf. 


His Sorites. 
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., Boars whet their tusks againſt they fight, And the Elephant knowing that one of his tceth is dou- 

'"Y bled with digging at the roots of Trees to get meat, keepeth the other ſharp, and touches nothing 

- 7 with it, prelcrving it for his combat with the RHINOCER OT his Enemy. But the craft of 
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liquid is in motion, is not concrete and frozen; that which is not concrete and frozen, is li- 
quid 3 whatſoever is liquid, will not bear a heavier body 3 whatſoever will not bcar a heavier 
body, cannot with ſafety be adventured on; and therefore back again muſt I go, and not paſs over 
this River. 

That men are taught by Beaſts to poliſh and to whet their weapons, and #0 liein ambuſh, | 
fu —_ are carctul to keep their Weapons from ruſt, and therefore they carry them to the 
v ) Armourers to be poliſhed, But in this care, many Beaſts are nothing inferiour unto them; for 
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Al Of living Creatures, and Book Il. 
The craft of the Rhinocerot is very remarkable, that being in continual enmity with the Elephant, at the time 
the Rhinoce- 
rot abour to 
fight with the 
Elephant. 


nor (if he can chuſe) will he ſtrike any other part of the Elephant but the belly, becauſe he knows 
that part of the Elephant is ſo tender, that it may be eafily pierced. This Beaſt is in length equal 
to the Elephant, but in height he is inferiour unto him, by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of his feet 3 he is of 


a paliſh yellow colour, and full of many ſpots. 


Of Swine. 
Wine,if.in the Woods, they hear any oneof the ſame Herd with them crying out, they ſtrait make 
= a ſtand 3 and marſhalling their Forces, haſte all, as if they had been warned by the ſound of a 
martial Trumpet, to the aſſiſtance of their fellows, 


Of the Fiſhes Scarus and Anthia. 
The love of Lutarch reports of the Scari, that when one of them chances to ſwallow a hook, and be taken, 
Fiſhes one to the reſt of the ſame kind come to his reſcue, and ſhearing the line with their teeth, ſet him at li- 
another. berty. But the readineſs of the Anthie to the mutual aſſiſtance of one another, is yet more manifeſt ; 
for by caſting the line upon which the hook hangeth on their back, with the ſharpneſs of their Fins 
they cut it aſunder, and fo ſet free themſelves and their captived fellows: 


| Of the Pilot-fiſh. 


Here is a great kindneſs between the Pilot-fiſh and the Whale; For, although in bulk of bo- 

dy the Whale ſo far exceed him, yet he leads the Whale, and goes always before him as his 

Pilot, to keep him from running himſelf into any ſtraight or muddy place, whence he might not 

The Whales eaſily gct out. And therefore the Whale always follow him, and very willingly ſuffers himſelfto be 

Pilot or Guide 16q by him, it being for his own good. And, in like manner, he gets into the Whales mouth, and 
there lodging himſelf, ſleeps when he ſleeps, and leaves him not either by day or night. 


Of Cranes. 


Cranes ordet I when they are to take a long journey into ſome Countrey croſs the Seas, put their 

themſelves in company in ſo good order, that no Captain can put his Souldiers in better. For before they 

ranks, ſtir oyt of any place , they have (as it were) their Trumpets to call them together, and encourage 
them to flie. They come together, and then flie up on high that they may ſee afar off, chuſing a 
Captain whom they are to follow. They have their Serjeants to takecare of their ranks, and keep 

The Sentinel their nightly Watches by turns. Platarch tells us, that the Crane, which is appointed to ſtand Sen- 

Crane. tincl for all the reſt, holds a ſtone in her foot, tothe end, that if ſhe chance to give way to Nature and 
ſleep, the may be awaked by the noiſe of the falling ſtone. The Leader, lifting up his head, and 
ſtretching out his long neck, looks about him far and wide, and gives warning to the reſt, of any 
danger that may befal them. The firongelt lead the way, that they may the better with the flap- 
ping of their wings break the force of the Air, and this they do by turns. And that they may the 
caſilier prevail againſt the force and oppoſition of the Winds, they diſpoſe their company into a 
Wedge in the form of the Greek letter A, or a triangle 3 and being skilful in the Stars, they foreſee 
when tempelts are coming, and fly down to the ground to keep themſelves from the injury of the 
approaching ſtorm, 


Of Geeſe. 
The exe of — Geele of Sicily do with great warineſs take care, that by their keeking and their noiſe, 
Geeſe thar © they do not expoſe themſelves to the rapacity of Birds of prey : for Plutarch ſaith, that 
their gagling when they are to fly over the hill Taxrus, for fear of the Eagles that are there , they hold ſtones in 


do them no their mouths to keep themſelves from gagling, until that they come unto a place where they may 
harm. be ſecure. | 
Of Dragons. 
N Either are the Dragons leſs crafty 3 for thus do they overcome thoſe vaſt and otherwiſe in- 
The __ -2 vincible Beaſts the Elephants. They lie in ambuſh, and ſuddenly ſet upon the Elephants 
ng Tl when they fear no ſuch matter, and involve their legs with the twines of their tail, in ſuch ſort, 


the Elephant. that they are not able to go forward, and ſtop their noſtrils with their heads, ſo that they cannot 
fetch their breath 3 they pull out their eyes, and whereſoever they find the skin moſt tender there 
15.8, c.11,12. they bite and ſuck the bloud until they make them fall down dead. Pliny faith, that there are Dra- 
gons found in Zthiopia of ten cubits long , but that in India there are Dragons of an hundred 
foot long , that fly ſo high that they fetch Birds, and take their prey even from the midi of the 


Clouds, 
Of the Fiſh "called the Fiſherman. 


The craft of His 6{h is called the Fiſherman, becauſe he hunts and takes other Fiſhes, which he doth almoſt 
_— ——— by the ſame cunning which the Cuttel uſes; for he hath hanging at his throat a certain bag, 
king her prey, like the Wattels of a Turkey-Cock, This when he liſteth he caſteth out, and layeth before the little 


Fiſhes for a bait, and then by little and little draws it up again, until he cath for food the little Filhes 
{citing upon it as a Prey» | 


of 


when he prepares for the battel, he whets his hom againſt a Rock, as it were with a Whetſtone; 
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4 Of the Cuttel Fiſh. - : 
Onderful is the craft of the Cuttel-tiſhes, for they carry a bladder at.their neck full of a black The craft of 
uice or Ink, which they pour forth as ſoon as they teel themſelves taken, that ſo they may the Cuttel to 
blind the eyes of the Fiſhermen, as Plutarch ſaith , and as Ariſtotle witneſſeth, they with their long ak 
fangs do not onely hunt and take little Fiſhes, but oftentimes alſo Mullets, Animalicc37; 
| Of the Arms or Weapons of brute Beaſts, x 
RuteBeaſts are naturally ſo furniſhed with Arms that they have noneed to get, make, ot bor- 
row in any other place. 
And ſome of them nevertheleſs are ſo furniſhed with ſuch Arms, that they captivate thoſe which 
hold them Priſoners 3 an exatnple of this is the Torpedo, which doth not onely hurt by touch, but alſo 
by the Net being between, he breaths ſuch a quality from him as ſtupihes the hands of the Filhermen, 
ſo that they are torced to let go their Nets, and fo let him go moreover if it touch a Ship it makes 
it ſtay. Thevet writes, that the Perſian Bay towards Arabia, nouriſhes a Fiſh equal in length and thick- Coſmogy. tom.x, 
nefs to a Carp, on every fide encompaſſed with ſharp and ſtrong pricks, like our Porcupine, with which #19610, 
he tights againſt all kinds of Fiſh, If a man chance but to be lightly hurt either with theſe, or his 
tecth, he will die within 24 hours, 


Of the Fiſh Utelif. . | 
E (ith moreover, that as he was carried by force of tempeſt through the Atlantick Ocean, he 
ſaw this Fith, having (as it were) a Saw in his forehead of three toot long, and four tingers 
broad, armcd on cach fide with ſharp ſpikes; they call it Vtelif in their Countrey ſpeech. 


Of the Fiſh Caſpilly. 
Here is another Fiſh to be ſeen in the Arabian Gulf which the Arabians call Capiilly; it is two 
foot long, and many broad 3 it hath a skin not much unlike a Dog-tiſh, but armed with ſpikes; 
one whereof he carries in his forchead a foot and halt broad 3 in ſharpneſs and-force of cutting not 
much ſhort of a graver or chifſel : with this weapon, when lhe is oppreſt with hunger, ſhe affails the 
firſt Fiſh ſhe meets, neither doth ſhe give over betore ſhe carry her as a prey whither ſhe pleaſe, as 1,w.i; 13.6; 
Thevet ſaith he hath ſeen. capt 
Of Crabs. | 
Rabs and Lobſters, though in the quantity of their body they be but ſmall, yet they uſe 
their forked Claws betore, not onely in feeding, but alſo in defending themſelves, and affail- 
ing others. 


Of the decility of Beaſts, and firſt of the Dog. : | 
Bu are apt to learn thoſe things which men defire , whereby they ſhew themſclves not whol- 


ly void of reaſon. For Dogs, Apes, and Horſes, learn to creep through the Juglers Hoops , ann nt 


and riſe on their hinder feet, as though they would dance. Plutarch tells that a Jugler had a Dog, Dovs. 


which would repreſent many things upon the Stage befitting the occaſion and argument of the 
Play 3 amongſt the reſt, he —— admiration in that, that taking a ſoporitick Medicin, he 
excellently teigned himſelf dead; for htſt, as taken with a giddineſs in his head he begun to 
tremble , then preſently fell down, and lying on the ground, as it were contracted his dying, 
members, and laſily , as if truly dead he waxed ſtiff, and moreover ſuffered himſelf diverily to 
be fitted according to divers parts of the Theatre, the Fable ſo requiring. But when he, by & _ 
thoſe things that were ſaid and done, knew it was time toriſe, he tirſt begun to move his Legs ;ton por 
by little and little, as if he had been wakened from a ſound ſleep; then preſently with his head a lit- ruth. 

tle lifted up , he looked this way and that way, to the great admiration of all the beholders 3 and 

tally roſe up, and welt familiarly and chearfully to him he ſhould. Than which light the Emperour 

Veſpaſian (who was then preſent in Marcellus his Theatre) never ſaw any which more delighted him, 


Of the Ape. 
AT Ape isa ridiculous Creature, and which nil men much ſport in imitating their aftions. Gal. 1i.1. de 
There hath been ſeen an Ape which would pipe and fing, and befides, dance ahd write, and #ſ« partium 
endeavour to perform many other things proper to men. I remember I ſaw in the Duke of Somes 
houſe a great and curſt Ape, who becauſe he much troubled many, had his hands cut off, who ſuffer- 
ing himſ{clf to be cured, when the wound was cicatrized, he grew more mild and docile. Wherefore 
cloathed in a green Coat, and girt over his loins with aGirdle, he carried hanging thereat a Caſe of 
Spectacles, a pair of Knives, and a Childs Handkerchiet, He was committed to the charge of the 
Maſter-Cook to teach, becauſe he had taken up his lodging in the Chimney-corner, he was taught 
many tricks and feats. Ifat any time he {werved from his JoQtrin and precepts, in 4 trice the whip 
was upon his back and loins, and much was abated of his daily allowance for, as Perſius ſaith, The 
belly is the Maſter of Arts, and Sharpner of Wit. By theſe means he profited ſo in a ſhort time, that he 
much exceeded all the Apes of his time in the glory of his Witzand there was none counted more skil- 
tul in leaping and dancing to the Pipe, running up a Pole, and nim.bly leaping through his Maſters 
Legs. Toconclude, he performed all the actions of a ſtrong Ape, and very reverendly carried up 
Dithes with the Waiters and Servingmen, and made clean the Dithes and Platters by licking, and did 
much other drudgery, ſo that he was commonly called Maſter Fohn Do-all. At Dinnet and Sup- 
per fitting in a Chair, he (aid Grace, and caſting his eyes up towards Heaven, and rouled them this 
way and that way , and ſmote his Brelt with the ſtumps of his hands with much lamentation, and 
imitated Prayer by the gnaſhing or beating together of his teeth. He would turn up his tail ro = 
that 


Of livime Creatures, and Book ll: 


on ths Bo i k, leſt he ſhould have defiled it) he 
that offended him, for his Coat ſcarce covered half his buttoc cutting away of his hands, unleſs 


nade much other paſtime, always going upright by reaſon of the 
at any time through wearineſs he were torced to fit on his Buttocks. 


T d 4 eng h fil d and taught all 
el is : domeſtical a tle Beaſt, and which 1s eahily tame ; 
wing ya RE es ME Goof te el, wild, and troubleſom by bi- 


tme and wild kind of obedience and ſcrvice z although ſome of them are cru | __ 
tivg and ſiriking ſuch as they meet, no les then untamed Horſes. There 15 no need to houle them 
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in the night, for they may be left in the plain fields in the open and free air, feeding upon the 
The eafie and Graſs and Trees, and cropping the tops of Thiſtles, neither in the morning do they any whit the 
not chargea- p worſe undergo or carry their burdens. They are not put to carry burdens before they be four years 


— "gp ® old. The drabians geld ther young, that they may enjoy their labour the longer; neither being 
gelt, 


= a FY 
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clt, do they rage for Love ordcfire of Venery. At the putting in of the Spring they endure hunger 

and thirlt for cight days together 3 they are ſodutiful, thar at the beck of the Turkith Slaycs, or but —. 
couched on the neck with a Twig, they prelently kneel on the ground to take up their burden, neither Camels know 
do they lift themſelves up before they hind that they have a ſuthcient load laid upon them. Thoſe when they 
that have but one bunch upon their back are of Africk, but ſuch as have two bunches are of 4fia or _ k —v 
Scythia. Thoſe kind of Camels that are the bigger, are uſcd to carry packs, but the leſſer are uſed O DR —— 
to ride upon, as our Horſes are, They love nothing ſo well as Beans, and yct they live content with to carry buj- 
four handfuls of Beans for a day. The greateſt wealth of the Arabians conlitts in Camels. and ſo dens, ind rg 
they eſtumate their riches, not by the quantity of Silver or Gold, but by the number of Camels. ride upon. 
The Turkiſh Emperour ( Thevet being the reporter) made a Captain over the herds of his Camels, 

giving him a great troop of African and Chrittian Slaves , that they might be the better looked un- 

to, Thave heard it reported (faith Thevet ) by certain Arabian, African, and Fewiſh Merchants who 

were preſent, at that tume when Swltan Selim, the tirlt of that name, belicged Caire in Agypt,(which , ,q;or.-. 

in former times was called Memphis) that there then was in that Emperours Army fixty thouſand troop C4. 
Camels, belidcs a mighty company of Mules, mels. 


Of ravenous Birds. | 
Ut let us take view of Falconers teaching ravenous Bitds, how with ſwift wings carried aloft The diligence 
into the Air, they may ſcize upon other Birds, and calt them down dead to the ground ; in  Falconers | 
-rformance whereof, they often too freely ſoar up to the Clouds, ſothat they carry themſelves out ;y@6ir trawes. © 
of the Falconers fight, with a deſire to Sun themlelves, neglecting in the mcan time their detigned 7 
Icy. 
F The Heron when ſhe {ces her ſelf kept under, and below the Falcon, carricd up by his firong The fight of 
wings with a marvellous {wittnels, with her Beak, which is long and ſharp, hid under her wings , the Heron and 
and turned upwards, ſhe receives the Falcon blinded with the heat of tight, and defire of prey , care- F\®n- 
lefly flying down and ruſhing upon him 3 ſo that he often (trikes.-him through the gorge, ſo that 
oft-times they both fall down dead to the ground, But if the Falcon without harm eſcape the 
deceits by Art, and the happy turning of his body, and the Heron be not calt down, the Faulconer 
calling her back with never {o loud a voice, yct by ſetting up her Feathers the dares her to the pre- 
tended hght. 


That Birds have taught us Mutfical Tunes, DP 

He Nightingales are ſweet and excellent fingers, tuning their notes with infinite quaverings, To fihg like 4 
T and diverlities of ſounds, ſo prettily and ſweetly, that humane induliry can ſcarce equal + 
the ſweetnels thereof, by ſo many muſical Inſtrutnents 3 ſo that we fay, he fings like a Nightingale, 
who varies his voice with much variety. In which thing Birds much excel men, becauſe they have 
that admirable ſweetneſs ct ſinging from Nature it felt without any labour of learning z which men 
can ſcarce attain to in any School of Mulick , by having their ears a thouſand times pluckt by the 
hands ofa curſt Maſter. 


That Beaſts know one anothers woice. | 

| þ yore know one another by their voice, fo that they may ſeem to talk and to laugh together , a Noe 
whileſt fluttering with their ears, they pluck in their noſes with a pleaſant aſpect ot their eyes; | Ot * 

and as ſpeech is given to men, ſo Birds have their natural voice, which is of the ſame uſe to Speech is:o 

them, as ſpeech 1s tous. For all Birds of the ſame Species, asmen of the ſame Countrey, chant Men. 

and chirp to one another, when men underſtand not the ſpeech of other men, unlefs of the ſame 

Nation. Wherefore the Scythian Tongue is no more protitable to one living in Egypt, than it he on ” 

were dumb nor the Egyptians underltand it no more than if they were deaf. Wherefore an T EE 

Egyptian is dumb and deat to a Scythian. This thoſe which travel well undetftand , how many we hear an un- 

dangers, how many troubles they undergo becauſe they cannot expreſs their minds, and require known Lan- 

things neceſſary torlifte, Wherctore to the athſtance of this unprotitable Tongue, we are compel- 29986- 

led to call the reſt of the Members, and to abuſe the geſtures of the Head, Eyes, Hands, and Feet. 

Truly the condition of brute Beaſis is not fo miſerable , ſeeing that all of the (ame kind whereſ(v- 

ever they be, may anſwer each other with a known voice.” Truly, it any ſhould hear a German, Bri- 

zo, Spaniard, Engliſhman, Polonian and Greek, tpcaking amongſt thernſelves in their Native Tongues, 

not underſtanding any of them, he could tcarce diſcern, and certainly judge, whether he heard the 

voice of Men or ot Bcalts. | | 


| That Birds may counterfeit Mans voice. RR” . 
| Br Larks, Pies, Rocks, Daws, Crows, Stares, and other fuch like Birds, ſpeak, fins, whiſtle, Parrats are 
and imitate the voices of Men and other Creatures. In this Parrats excel all other, being —_— 
—_ Skilful imitaters of mens voices 3 and very metry, but ſpecially when they have drank a yang voice. 
ittle Wine, 
Plutarch reports that there was a Barber at Rome who kept a Pie in his ſhop, which ſpoke ex- a taking Pie. 
ceeding well, and that of her own accord, none teaching her, when ſhe tirit heard men talking 
together 3 fhe imitated the voice or cry of all Beaſts the heard, as alſo the found bf Drums, and 
the ſound of Pipes and Trumpets to conchude, there was nothing which ſhe did not endeavour 
toimitate, There have been Crows that have ſpoken and articulately ſung Songs and Pſalms, and , ; 
that of ſome length. To which purpoſe the Hiſtory of Macrobixs is notable 3 for he tells that there £/#-2+ S4tarm 
was one among{i thoſe who went torth for luck fake to meet with Awoitus Ceſar , returning 7+ 
from the War againit Antonixs, who carried # Ctow which he had taughe plainly topronounce this 
lalutation, Salve Ceſar Imperator Augaſtifſime, that is, God ſave thee, O mojt ſacred Emperanr Ceſar. 
Cx TE 
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of living C reatures, and Book ll. 


The Lion 
fears a Cock. 


A Horſe fears 
a Camel, 


What Fowl 
fear the Fal- 
con. 


The Enmity 
berween the 
Kites and 
Crows. 

The diſcord 
between the 
Lamb and 
Wolf. is not 
ended by 
Death. 


How to make 
Cheeſe that 
Mice wlll not 
gnaw. 


Ceſar taken with the novelty of this ſpectacle, bought this obſequious Bird with a thouſand pieces of 
Silver. Pliny and Yalerius have reckoned up amongſt prodigies, Oxen and Aﬀees that have ſpoken, 
T omit infinite other things recorded by the Ancients, Plato, Ariſtotle, Pliny, Plutarch, and other Phi- 
loſophers of great credit, of the docility of Beaſts, and their admirable telicity of underſtanding, 
Which things, if untrue, theſe learned men would never have recorded in Writing, leſt ſo they might 
brand with vanity (than which nothing is more baſc) the relt of their Writings to poſterity in all 


enſuing Ages. 


Of the Sympathy and Antipathy of Living Creatures amongſt themſelves. 

Hymns briefly deſcribed the underſtanding of brute Beaſts, it ſeems not impertinent to ſct 

down ſome things more worthy of knowledge, happening unto them by reaſon of Sympathy 
and Antipathy 3 that is, mutual agreement and diſagreement, which happens not onely to them 
living, but alſodead , by a certain hidden property, through occaſion whereof ſome defire, others 
ſhun, and others proſecute one another even to death. In teſtimony whereof, the Lyon the King 
of Beaſts excelling all other in courage and magnanimity, fears the Cock, for he is not onely ter- 
rihed by his preſence, but alſo by his crowing being abſent. So an Elephant fearsan Hog ; but he 
is ſoafraid of Mice and Rats,that he will not touch the meat that is given him,it he ſmell that it hath 
been defiled with ſuch Creatures. Therc is deadly hatred between the Elephant and Rhinocerot ; 
yet when the Elephant is furious and angry, he becomes quiet and calm at the ſight ofa Ram. A 
Horſe is ſo afraid of a Camel, that he cannot endure his fight. The Dog hates the Wolf, the Hart 
flies the Dog. The Snake flies from and fears a naked man, and follows him being clothed. 
There is deadly hatred between the Aſpis and Ichneumon 3 for he when he hath rouled himſelf in 
the clay ,” dries himſelf in the Sun , and fo being covered over (by doing thus divers times) as it 
were with ſhells or armour, he centers into combat, ſtretching out his Tail, and preſenting his Back, 
until he get opportunity to choak his adverſary by leaping and faſtening on her Jaws, by which 
ſiratagem he alſo kills the Crocodile, The green Lizard is a capital enemy to the Serpent, but moſt 
friendly to Man, as Eraſmus witneſſeth by many Hiſtories concerning that matter, in his Dialogue 
of Sympathy and Antipathy. There is a great - deal of hatred between a Man and a Wolf, which is 
moſt manifeſt by this, that if the Wolves firſt ſee a Man, his Voice is taken away, and his intended 
cry hindered. If the Weaſel intend to ſet upon the Aſpis that m.oſt venemous Serpent, ſhe arms 
her ſelf by cating Rue, as a moſt certain Antidote. The Ape fears the Torpedo, as Eraſmus mani- 
felts by a pleaſant Hiſtory in the forementioned Dialogue 3 where alſo he pretily ſhews the deadly 
hatred between the Serpent called Areus and the Toad, The like hate is between the Owl and 
Crows, {o that the Owl dares not go out, fly abroad, or ſeek her food unleſs by night. The Wa- 
ter or River Fowl are afraid of the Falcon , that if they but hear her bells, they had rather be killed 
with ſtaves and ſtones, then take wing, to flie into the air. Sothe Lark yields her felt to be taken 
by a Man, leſt ſhe fall into the Talons ot the Hobby. The Caſtril, or Merlin, is naturally a terrour to 
Hawks, {o that they both ſhun his voice and preſence. 

The Kites are all at perpetual enmity with the Crows, wherefore the Crow always gets away the 
Kites proviſion. All kind of Pullen fear the Fox. The Chicken fears neither a Horſe nor an Ele- 
phant 3 but, ſcarce hatched, it preſently runs away at the voice or fight of a Kite, and hides it ſelf un- 
der the Hens Wings. The Lamb and Kid flic from the Wolf when they firſt {ee him, neither doth 
Death givean end to that hatred, but it ſupervives their Funeral. An experiment whereof (they ſay) 
is, that if one Drum be headed with Wolves skins and another with Sheeps, and beaten up together, 
you ſhall ſcarce hear the ſound of the Drum covered with Sheep skins, And belides, if you ſtring one 
Harp with Strings made of Sheeps guts, and another with Strings of Wolves guts, you cannot bring 
it to paſs by any Art, to make them agree and go in one Tune. It 1s reported trom the experiments 
of many men, that if a Wolves head be hanged up on high in the place where Sheepare, that they 
will not touch the Graſs, how ood and freth ſoever it be, nor reſt quiet in any place, but tumul- 
tuouſly run up and down, untilall ſuch kind of terrour be taken away. The hate betwixt Mice and 
Weaſels appears by this, that if you mix never ſo little of the brains of a Weaſel in the Rennet, with 
which you crudle your Cheeſe, the Mice will never gnaw or touch that Cheeſe. The Linnet doth ſo 
hate the Bird Florus, that both their blouds put into one veſſel cannot be mixed together. A Wolves 
head hung up in a Dove-houſe, drives away Poll-Cats and Weaſcls, The Panther and Hyzna burn 
with ſo great hatred, that if both their skins be laid one againſt the other, the Panthers will ſhed the 
hair, the hairs of the Hyzna remaining entire and not moved 3 which thing, they ſay, happens to the 
Feathers of other Birds, if any one chance to tie them up ina bundle with the Eagles. Let theſe ſut- 
fice for ſome tew examples of many, of the Antipathy amongſt Beaſts. But of the Sympathy and con- 
ſent of Beaſts amongſt themſelves, I think needleſs to write any thing, being itis ſufhciently known 
to all, that one Jay aſſociates another, and the cruel Bears agree amongſt themſelves; and Beaſts of 


{ame ſpecies do wonderfully conſent one with another. 


That Man excells all Beaſts, | 

Now think it fit tg aſſay to write of that excellency of Man over Beaſts, which I have ſo long in- 

I tended. Neither would I that Epicures, and other, too much natural and materiate Philoſo- 
phers, ſo take thoſe things I have written of the endowments of Beaſts, as though we ſhould think 
there were nodifference between Man and Beaſt. ' Ihad no ſuch meaning, no ſuch intention 3 but 
onely that man ſhould not become too itately, -or too ingrate in leſs acknowledging God to be the 
Author of ſomany benefits with which he abounds, For whatſoever we have largely ſpoken of 
Beaſts, yet there is no compariſon between Beaſts and Man for there is too great a difference be- 
tween them. For Mans mind is adorned with Religion, Juſtice,Prudence, Magnanimity,Faith,Piety, 


Modefty, Clemency, Fortitude, and other Vertues'as Lights which ſhine much more bright in _ 
than 
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hon Beaſts, For they are ſometimes all in ſome one Man, each whercot are thought orcit in Beals. 
For ſecing that Man 1s made to the Image of God, it cannot bc, how much {ocver he dctile himſelf Man bears 
with the pollution of Viccs, that he can {o obſcure that inbred light, but that always ſome beam G9ds Image. 
of the Divine Wiſdom will be inherent and thine in him. But although by collation to ſome Beaſts, 

he may ſcem a defective and weak Creature yet no tortitude nor {trength of Beaſts can be ſo great 

as tocqual the fortitude of Man, For God hath engraven im Man the Charactcr of his Divine Vir- 

rue, by the aſſiſtance whereot, he might have all Beatts under and obcdicnt to him. And though by 

that we have formerly ſaid, Beaſts may ſeem to have a certain ſhadow of reaſon, yet that ſmall light 

is not fit for many and divers uſes, but there is onely given them ſo much' providence as (ſhould be 

ſufficient for them and the preſervation of their bodies. But men have Reaſon given them to crop 

or gather the Fruits of Etcrnal Lite, (as La&antivs faith) whereby it comes to pals, that Man onely, 

amongſt ſo many Creatures, hath ſenſe and underſtanding of Divine things. Which Cicero thought 

to be known by that, becauſe Man onely had a certain knowledge of God in his mind. Wherefore he 

was enriched by God with Reaſon, Speech, and Hands, as helps tor the performance of all his Actions; 

morcover by his {ingular and almoſt divine Wit he eafily excels all brute Beatts. For tirft, Reaſon Man hith gf. 
being his guide, he invented things neceſſary tor lite, fitly impoſed names on the things invented be- ven names to 
titting their Naturcs, framed Letters and Characters, invented all Liberal Arts and Handy-crafts, and things, 
found means to meaſure the Land and Sea, He hath obſerved and drawn into an Art the ſpaces of 

the Cdleſtial Globe, the diltinCtions of the Stars 3 the changes and orders of Daysand N tghts, of 

Times and Scaſonss the rifing and ſetting of Stars, and their power and cffecs over theſe lower 

Bodics. Laſtly, He records in writing to perpetual memory that which concerns his own Nature, or 

the Nature of other things, the Precepts and Ordinances of Lite and Manners , by which fingulay 

gift, we can now confer with Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and other Philoſophers of ancient Times, as 

it they were living, 


Of the Excellency of Man: — 45 


What benefit Man hath by reaſon of bis native Nakednsſs and Ignorance. 


Ut as Mans Body is by Nature naked and unarmed, fo is his Mind like a ſmooth Table in which 641.cap.4: 153. 
nothing is painted, nothing graven 3 but tor help of his Nakedneſs he hath Hands, and for 1. 4e uſu par- 
ſupply of his Ignorance, Reaſon and Speech. And by theſe three being, as it were, the Miniſters ##4# 
of infinite varicty of things, he clothes and defends his Body with all things necdful, and enriches 
his Mind with the knowledge of Arts and Sciences. Now it he had certain Weapons born with him, 
he ſhould uſe them onely ; it he ſhould be born skiltul in any Art, he would meddle with none 
clſc, Therefore, becauſe it was more expedient to ule all forts of Weapons with the Hand, and be As the Hand 
$kilful in all Arts 3 therefore he muſt be born wanting and ignorant of all. Ariſtotle very wittily 15 the Inftru- 
called the Hand the Inſtrument of Inſtruments 3 in imitation of which ſpeech, one may rightly at- king 


. . : ſtruments, fo 
tixm, that Reaſon is the Art of Arts: for as the Hand in worth exceeds the other Inſtruments, be- Reaſon js the 


cauſe it can make, handle, and fit themfor uſe 3 fo Reaſon and Speech, though names of no Art, yet Artof Arts, 
comprehend and encreaſe all Arts. Therefore Man, ſeeing he hath his Mind inſtructed by Art, 


that is, by Reaſon, it is fit he ſhould have his Body defended with a Weapon or Inſtrument, that 
is, the Hand 3 which in agility and excellency ſhould excel all other Inftruments. For {o Man hath 
his Hands in ftead of all Weapons, which he may uſe in War and Peace, as the Inſtruments of all 
Artsz he wants not the Bulls Horns, the Boars Tusks, the Horſes Hoots, nor, to conclude, any Arms 
of any other Beaſt, For by the benefit of his Hands he can handle other Arms far more profitable 
and ſafe z as a Lance, Sword, Spear, Halberd 3 but Man alſo can uſe at ſome diltance the Bow, Sling, 
and Hand-gun, when the Horn and the Hoof cannot be uſed but near at hand. But ſome may ſay, 2 
Lion exceeds a Man in {wittneſs of Foot; what then ? is Man therefore inferiour to him ? no, for 
by the means of his Hands, and the guidance of his Reaſon he bridling and riding upon a Horſe, 
out-runs the Lion, and being Victor follows him toand again as he himſelf pleaſes, or vanquithed 
flics away 3 and from the Horſcs back, as from a Tower, wounds the Lion with what Weapons he 
pleaſes. . To conclude, Man is abundantly provided with means to defend himſelf from the violence 
of all other Beaſts. For this purpoſe he doth not onely harneſs himſelf as with brazen Walls, but 
alſo makes Ditches and Bulwarks, he makes by the miniſtry of his Hands all kind of Weapons , 
weaves himſelt Garments, caſts into the Water and draws forth Nets tocatch Fiſh; and to conclude, 
he performs all things to his own contentment, and having that priviledge granted him by God, he Man under 
rules over all the Earth 3 all things which lie hid in the bowels of the Earth, which go, or creep upon _=_ wo 
the Earth, which ſwim in the Sca, and flic through the Air, or arc any where ſhut up in the compals yer 


; , "_y perour of the 
of the Skie, are in Mans dominion. World. 


How wonderful God hath ſhewed himſelf in making Man. 


Ods Deity and Providence hath principally ſhewed it ſelf in the Creation of Man 3 neither his Man is the end 
ſo admired Light hath ſo ſhone in the production of other Creatures, ſecing that God would of all Mun- 

havethemto live and have their being onely for Mans fake, that they might ſervehim. There- © —_— 
fore Manis, if wediligently conſider all his endowments, a certain Pattern and Rule of the Divine | 
Majeſty and (if I may fo ſay) Artitice. For being made to Gods Image, he is as it were his Coin, ex-'Man a lirtle 
cecding the capacity of all humane underſtanding. Which ſeemed a juſt reaſon to the ancient Phi- —— - 
lolophers that hethould be called Microcoſmos, or a little World, becauſe the particlesot all things con- y7q,1q, s 
tained in the compaſs of Heaven and Earth , are contained in his Mind and Body, that in the mcan 


time I may in ſilence paſs over his Soul, more great and noble than the whole World. 


Why 


48 Of living Creatures, and 


ee ttt 


IF by Nature hath not given Man the faculty sf Preſaging; 


Man is not His 1cems the reaſon, that Men by the inſtin& of Nature do not foreſee the future ſeaſons 


obnoxious to and diſpoſitions of the Heaven and Air 3 becauſe, ſeeing they have received certain ſparks of 


the Air and prudencefrom God, by whoſe care and guidance they are led to the knowledge of things by no de- 
StaIh. ceitful but certain judgment, being not obnoxious to the conditions and changes of Times and 
Seaſons, as Beaſts are: Wherefore knowing all theſe airy changes to be placed under them, that is to 
fay, their minds 3 according as occaſion ſerves and their minds defire, they ene themſclves tomirth 
when theair is wet, ſtormy. and dark; and on the contrary in a clear and fair ſeaſon, to a ſerene 
and grave meditation of things ſublime and full of doubt. But Beaſts accommodating themſelves 
to that diſpoſition of the Air which is preſent andat hand, are lively or ſad, not from any judgment, 
as Men, but according to the temper and complexion of their bodies following the inclihations of 
the Air, and of the humours one while diffuſed, another while contracted. Neither ought we to 
One Man will blame Man , becauſe he can imitate the voice of Beaſts, but rather much commend him , that he 
_ of can infinitely wreſt and vary one thing, that is, his Voicez for Men can bark like Foxes and Dogs 3 
» ng oh grunt like Hogs, whet and grind their teeth like Boars, roar like Lions, bellow like Bulls, ncigh like 
ties of Beaſts, Horſes , knack their teeth like Apes, howl like Wolves, bray like Aﬀes, bleat like Goats and 
Sheep, mourn like Bears, Pigeons, and Turtles, keck and gaggle like Geeſe, hiſs like Serpents, 
cry like Storks, caw like a Crow, and crow like a Cock, clock like Hens, chattex as Swallows and 
Pics, ſing like Nightingales, croak like Frogs, imitate the ſinging of Waſps: and humming of 
The power of Bees , mew like Cats, The ſinging of Birds ſcarce ſeems to merit the name of Mulical, compa- 
Muſick, red to the Harmony of Men, fitted and tuned with infinite variety of Voices, For with this they poſ- 
ſeſs the Ears of Kings and Princes, provoke and temper their wrath, and carry mens minds beyond 
themſelves, and transform them into what habits they pleaſe. But if thoſe cruel Beaſts have any 
humanity, they owe it all to Man: For he tames Lions, Elephants, Bears, Tigers, Leopards, Pau- 
thers, and ſuch other like, 


That Man may attain unto the knowledge of all Voices and Tongues. 


TE docility of Mans Wit is ſo great, and facility of the body obeying that divine gift of Wit, 
ſuch, that he is not onely able to learn to ſpeak the Tongues of divers Nations differing in ſo 
oo ſo much different trom Man, which many flattering and jugling Companions, followers of other 
reter of the mens Tables will do; but alſo be ableto know and underftand both what they pretend and fig- 
oices of nifie, In confirmation of which thing, they cite the Philoſopher Apollonzzs molt famous in this 
Beaſts and Kind of Study and Knowledge, He walking on a time amongſt a company of his Friends through 
a the Field, and ſeeing a Sparrow come flying and chirping much to diversother Sparrows fitting upon 
a Tree, is reported to have ſaid to thoſe which were with him , That Bird which came flying hi- 
ther, told the other in her Language, that an Aſs laded with Corn was fallen down at the City Gate, 
and had ſhed the Wheat upon the ground. Wheretore Apollonizs, and all his friends which were 
with him went thither to {ce whether it were ſo, and found that it was fo as he had told them, and 
obſerved that the Sparrows, moved thereto by the coming of the other, were eating up the grains of 

Corn ſhed on the ground. 

But for Crows and Pies artificially taught to counterfeit mens Voices, it is too ſmall a thing, 
that for that cauſe they ſhould contend with men. For they have quickly babled all they have 
learnt with longer coſt and labour, tediouſly finging ſtill the ſame ſong, and whatſoever they prate 
they do it without Senſe, Underſtanding,or any Reaſon for what they ſay. But Man always contem- 
plating ſomewhat more high, ſtill thinks of greater things than theſe preſent, and never reſts, But 

The un- burning with an infinite and endleſs defire of Knowledge, he dothnot onely covet to know thoſe 


| Man not onely many peculiar Lg and not onely to imitate and counterteit the voices of all Beaſts though 


PLIns things which appertain to food and cloathing, but by caſting his eyes towards Heaven, and by the 


Learning in light of his mind, he leams and underſtands things Divine. Which is ſo certain an Argument of 


Man, the celeſtial original of our Soul, that he which conſiders thoſe things, can no ways doubt, but that 


we have our minds ſeaſoned by the univerſal Divine Underſtanding, But now it is timefor us to 
ſet upon the Deſcription of the Body, the habitation and tit Inſtrument of all the Functions of the 
Divine Mind, 


Of the Crocodile. 


Acme Cro- Dr reports of the Crocodile (whoſe Figure is here delineated) that being tamed, and taught 
CIaalic, 


by Man, he dothnot onely hear Mans Voice, and anſwers tohis call, but ſuffers himſelf to be 
handled, and opening, his throat, lets his teeth be ſcratched and wiped with a Towel. How ſmall 
a part of Phyſick is that which Beaſts are taught by Nature? Certainly nothing in compariſon of. 
Man, who by the ſtudy and practice of a few years, can learn at his fingers ends all the parts of Phy- 
fick 3 and pradtiſe them not onely for his own, but alſo for the common good of all men. But why 
cannot Bealts attain unto the knowledge of Phyſick ſo well as Men ? I think, becauſe ſogreat Art as 
Phylick is, cannot be attained unto by the dull capacities of Beaſts, 
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But for that T have written of the Religion of Elephants, if T muſt ſpeak according to the truth tn aka tad 
we ſaid, Ele» 


of the matter, we cannot ſay, they worſhip God, or have any ſenſe of the Divine Majelty. For how 
can they have any knowledg, of ſublime things, or of God, ſecing they wholly following their phants had 


food, know not how to meditate on celeſtial things? Now for that they behold and turn them- Religion, 


ſelves to the Moon by night, and to the Sun in the morning, they do not that as worſhipping, or 
for that they conceive any excellency or divinity in the Sun but becauſe Nature fo requiring and 


leading them, they feel their bodies torejoyce in that light, and their entrails and humors to move 
and ſtir them to it. Therefore when we attributed Religion to Elephants, we faid it rather popu- 
larly, than truly, and more that we might exhort men to the Worſhip of God, than that we thought 


Elcphants had any knowledge of Divine Worſhip implanted in their minds. 


The end of the Second Book. 
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BOO K lIIk 
Of the Anatomy of Mans Body. 


Following the cuſtom and the manner of ſuch as before me have written of Ana« 
tomy, will firſt, (that TI may make the minds of the Readers more attcntive and 
defirous of theſe ſtudies) declare how neceſſary it is, and alſo how profitable ; 
and then ſhew the order to be dbſcrved in it, betore I come to the particular de- 
{cription of mans body, 

Furthermore, how Anatomy, may be detined, and the manner of the dehni- 
tion of the parts. For the tirlt, the knowledg of Anatomy feergs in my judg- 
ment very neceſſary to thoſe that deſire to excel, or attain to perfection of Phy- 
ſickz that is, whereby they may be able to preſerve the preſent health of the body, and the parts 
thereof, and drive away diſcaſes. For how can either Phyſician or Chirurgecon preſerve health by 
the uſe of the like things, which conſiſts in the temperament , conformation and natural union 
of theparts 3 or expel the diſeaſe which hurts thoſe three, bythe like uſe of their contraries, unlcſ 
he ſhall know thenature and compoſure of the body, and underftand, as by the rule of this know- 
ledg, how much it ſwerves from the nature thereof ? Wheretore it is excellently faid of Hippocrates, 
that the Phyſician, called to cure the ſick Patient, ought diligently to conſider, whether thole things 
that are in him, or appear to be in him, be like or unlike, that is, whether the Patient be like hin- 
ſelf and his own nature in all his parts and functions, temperature, compoſure and union 3 that he 
may preſerve thoſe which are yet contained in the bounds of nature, and reſtore thoſe that are gone 
aſtray. Which thing Galen hath alſo confirmed, ſpecially where he ſaith, He muſt well know the 
nature and ſtructure, or compoſure of the bones, who takes upon him to reſtore them broken or dif- 
located to themſelves and their proper ſeats or places. Moreover, ſceing that healing doth not only 
conſiſt in the knowledg of thediſcaſe, but as well in preſcribing fit medicines, and like application 
of them to the body and the parts thereof, a!l which by their natural diſſimilitude, do require unlike 
medicines, according to Galens opinion: I prethee tell me, Who can perform this, which is igno- 
rant of the deſcriptionof the whole and the parts thereof, taught by Anatomy ? We may fay the 
like of the Apothecary, who ignorant of the ſituation of the parts in the body cannot apply Em- 
plaiſters.Ointments,Cataplaſms, Fomentations, Epithemes, bags to the ht places, as to the ſutures 
of the skull, to the Heart, Liver, Stomach, Spleen, Reins, Womb, or Bladdcr. For example : Let us 
imagine theLiver to be troubled with a hot diſtcmperature, but on the contrary, the ſtomach with 
a cold (which commonly happens, ſeeing the Liver hotter than ought. tobe, ſends up many vapours 
to the head 3 from whencecold humours fall into the ſtomach) it hot things to be applicd to the 
ſtomach by the Phyſicians preſcription, be by the Apothecary, making no difterence, applied, to both 
the ſtomach and neighbouring liver, (which may chance, if he be ignorant, that the ttomach bends 
ſomewhat to the left fide under the breaſt-blade ; but the liver ſo takes up the right tide of the body, 
that with a great part thereof, it covers almoſt all the ſtomach) will he not be much offend by increa- 
{ing the hot diſtemper of the liver, and not thereby giving eaſc, or help to the diſeaſe? Shall nor, 
by this his ignorance, the Patient be fruſtrated of his delire, the Phyſician of his intent, and the 
Medicine of its effect ? By theſe examples I think it moſt manifeſt, that the Anatomical knowledg 
of the parts of the body 1s exceeding neceſſary to all Phylicians, Chirurgcons, and Apothecaries, 
who will praCtiſe-Phylick with any praiſe, tothe glory of God, and the benetit and good of man, 
for whoſe fake we have writ theſe things, and illuſtrated them by hgures, ſubjecting the parts to the 
eye, and htly put them in their proper places, 

But Anatomy is commodious four manner of ways: The firſt is, becauſe thus we are led to ths 
knowledg of God the Creator, as by the effect to the cauſe 3 for, as we read in St. Part, The invi- 
lible things of God are made manifeſt by the viſible. The ſecond is, that by means hereof we know 
the nature of mans body, and the parts thereof, whereby we may more ealily and certainly judge 
and determine of {ickneſs and health. The third is, that by the knowledg of the body and its parts, 
and together therewith it affections and diſeaſes, we may prognolticate what is to come, and forc- 
tel the events of diſeaſes. Laſtly; the fourth is, that, contidermg the nature of the diſcaſcd part, 
we may htly preſcribe medicines, and apply them in their due place. 

Now we mult declare in what order Anatomy may be fitly delivered ; but firſt we muſt obſerve, 
there is a threefold method : The firſt is called of Compoſition, being very commodious for the 
teaching of Arts, which Ariſtotle hath uſed in his Works of Logick, and natural Philoſophy, the 
order and beginning taken from the leaſt and moſt ſimple, to the more compound. The tecond of 
Diviſion, ft tor the inventing or tinding out of Sciences. Galen hath followed this order in his 
Books of Anatomical Adminittrations, and of the uſe of the parts. The third of Definition, which 
ſheweth the nature and eſſence of things, as appears by Galen in his Book de Arte Parva. And 
becauſe this order doth alſo proſecute the diviſions, therefore it is cemmonly accuſtomed to be 
comprehemded in the compaſs of the ſecond. Therctore I will follow this in my Anatomical 
Treatiſe, dividing mans body into its parts, which I will not only ſubject to the eye in the way ot 
knowing them, but alſo to the mind in the faithful underſtanding them. For, I will adjoyn 
thoſe things that are delivered of them by Galen in his Book of Anatomy-Adminiſtrations, wit! 
thoſe which he hath taught in his Books of the uſe of the parts. For there he hitly lays the 

ts of mans body before our cyes, to the ſenſe. But here he teaches to know them, not ts ſee 


them 3 tor he ſhews why, and for what uſe, they arc made, Having briefly handled thele things, 
We 
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we mult declare what Anatorny is 3 that, as Cicero ſaith out of Plato's Phedro, it may be underſtood 
of what we diſpute. And becauſe we attain that by definition ( which 15 a ſhort and plain ſpeech, 
conſiſting of the Genus and Difference of the things defined, being the cfſential parts, by which 
the nature and eſſence of the thing is briefly and plainly explained) hrit we dchne Anatomy, then 
preicntly explain the particular parts of the dehinition. ; | | | 

Wherefore Anatomy (if you have regard to the name) is a perfect and abſolute diviſion, or ar- Whar Anats. 
tificial reſolution of mans body into its parts, as well general as particular, as well compound as ®Yy is. 
ſimple. Neither may this definition ſeem illegitimare 3 ſpecially amongſt Phyſicians and Chirut- 
geons. Por, ſeeing they are Artizans humiliated to the ſenſe, they may uſe the proper and com- 
mon qualities of things tor their eſſential ditfcrences and forms. As on the contrary, Philoſophers How a defini- 
may refuſe all definitions as ſpurious, which conſiſt not of the next Genus, and the moſt proper, tion differs. 
and eſſential differences. Burt ſeeing that, through the imbecillity of our underſtanding, ſuch dif- from a defcri- 
ferences are unknown to us, in their places we are compelled, in detining things, to draw into orie Pl 
many common and proper accidents, to hniſh tfat definition which we intend : which for that 
cauſe we may more truly call a deſcription, becaule tor the matter and eſſential form of the thing, 
it preſents us only the matter adorned with certain accidents. This appears by the former detini- 
tion, in which Diviſion and Reſolution ſtand for the Genus, becauſe they may be parted into divers 
others, as it were into ſpecies. That which is addcd over and beſides, ftands in place of the diffe- 
rence, becauſe they ſeparate and make different the thing it ſelf from all other rath and unartiticial 
diſſections, We mult know, an artificial diviſion, is no other than a ſeparation of one part from 
another, without the hurt ofthe other, obſerving the proper circumſpection. of each of them 
which it they periſh or be defaced by the diviſion, it cannot be ſaid to be artificial. And thus much 
may ſuffice tor the parts of the detinition in general, | | 

For as much as belongs to the explication of cach word 3 we ſaid, of Mans body, becauſe as much on ſubje& of 
as lies in us, we take care of, preſerve the health, and depel the diſeaſes thereof : By which it may Phyfick, 
appcar that mans body is the ſubject of Phylick, not as it is mans, or confilts of matter and form, 
bur as it is partaker of health and ſickneſs, | | 

We underſtand nothing elſe by part, according to Galen, than ſome cettain body, which is not Gal. lib.1. de 
wholly disjoyned, nor wholly united with other bodies of their kinds but ſo, that, according, to - 4 parts 4 
his opinion, the whole be compoſed therewith, with which in ſome ſort it is united, and;in ſome *** ME 1 
kind ſeparated from the ſame, by their proper circumſcription. Furthermore by the parts in gene- The Ginides * 
ral, T underſtand the head, breaſt, belly, and their adjunts. By the particular parts of thoſe, I yore —_— 
underſtand, the ſimple parts, as the ſimilar, which are nine in number, asa griſtle, bone, ligament, *- 
membrane, tendon, nerve, vein, artery, muſculous fleth ; ſome add hbers, tat, marrow, the nails, * 
and hairs 3 other omit them as excrements : But we muſt note that ſuch parts are called ſimple, ra- 
ther in the judgment of the ſenſe, than of reaſon. For if any will more diligently conſider their 
nature, they ſhall find none abſolutely ſimple, becauſe they are nouriſhed, have life and ſenſe, either 
manifeſt or obſcure, which happens not without a nerve, vein, and artery. 

But if any ſhall obje&, that no nerve is communicated to any bone, except the teeth 3 I will an- How the bones 
ſwcr, that nevertheleſs the bones have ſenſe by the nervous fibers, which are communicated to them *2ME® feet. 
by the Periofteum, as by whoſe mediation the Perioſtexum is connext to the bones, as we (ce it happens 
to thoſe membranes, which involve the bowels. And the bones, by this benefit of the animal 
ſenſe, expel the noxious and excrementitious humors from themſelves into the ſpaces between 
them, and the Perioſteum, which, as indued with a more quick ſenſe, admonitheth us, according to 
its office and duty, of that danger which is ready to ſciſe upon the bones, unleſs it be prevented. 

Wherefore we will conclude according to the truth of the thing, that there is no part in our body 

ſimple, but only ſome are ſo named and thought, according to the ſenſe ; although alſo otherwiſe 

ſome may be truly named Simple, as according to the peculiar and proper fleſh of each of their The com- 
kinds, Thoſe parts are called Compound, which are made or compoſed by the mediation, vr im- pound or org- 
mediately of theſe ſimple, which they term otherwiſe orgapical, or inſtrumental z as an atm, leg, 21a parts. 
hand, foot, and others of this kind. 

And here we muſt obſerve, that the parts arc called ſimple and fimilar, becauſe they cannot be 
divided into any particles but of the ſame kind 3 but the compound are called diflimilar from the 
quite contrary reaſon, They are called inſtrumental and organical, becauſe they can perform fuch 
actions of themſclves, as ſerve for the preſervation of themſelves and the whole z as the eye of it 
{elt, without the aſſiſtance of any other part, ſeth, and by this faculty defends the whole body, as ; 
alſo it ſelf. Wherefore it is called an inſtrument or organ, but not any part of it, as the coats, Four partictes 
which cannot of it ſelf perform that at, Whereby we muſt underſtand, that in each inftrument#l 0 ptr nay 
part we muſt diligently obſerve four proper parts. One by which the a&tion is properly per- nical my, 
tormed, as the Cryſtalline himor in the eye. Another, without which the ation cannot be per- 
formed, as the nerve and the other humors of theeye. The third, whereby the action is better and 
more conveniently done, as the tunicles and muſcles are. The fourth, by which the ation is pre- 
ſerved, as the eye-lids and circle of the eye, The fare may be faid of the hand, which is the pro- 
per inftrument of holding 3 for it performs this action, Firſt, by the muſcle, as the principal part 3 
Secondly, by the ligament, as a part without which ſuch a&ion cannot be performed 3 Thirdly, by 
the bones and nails, becauſe by the benefit of theſe parts, the ation is more happily performed 3 
Fourthly, by the veins, arteries and skin, for that by their-benetit and uſe, the relt, and fo conſe- 
quently the action it ſelf is preſerved, 

But we muſt conſider, that the inſtrumental parts have a fourfold order. They are ſaid to be Four ſorts cf 
cf the firſt order, which are tirſt and immediately compoſed of the ſimple, as only the authors of inſtrumental 
lome one aQtion, of which kinds are the muſcles and veſſels. They are of a ſecond, which confift PT 
of theſe tirſt ſimple, and others beſides, as the tingers. They are counted of the third rank, which 
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are compoſed of parts of the ſecond order, and ſome befides, as the hand taken in general. The 
fourth order is the moſt compoſed, as the whole body, the organ and inſtrument of the Soul, Bur 
you muſt obſerve, that when we ſay, the muſcles and veſſels are ſimple parts, we rcter you to the 
{enſe and fight, and tothe underſtanding comparatively to the parts which are more compound ;. 
but if any conſider their eſſence and conſtitution, he ſhall underſtand they are truly compound, as 
we faid before. Now it remains, that weunderſtand, that in each part, whether fimple or com- 
Nine things to Pound, nive things are to be conſidered 3 as, ſubſtance, quantity, or magnitude, hgure, compoſiti- 
> conſidered on, number, connexion, (by which name, we alſo underſtand the original and inſertion) tempc- 
in cach part. rature, ation and uſe 3 that by the conſideration of thele things, every one may exerciſeMe Art of 
Phylick, in preſerving health, curing diſeaſes, or foreſecing their events and ends, 
Why thethree Bur alſo we muſt note, that of the organical parts, there be three, by whoſe power the body is 
principal parts ggyerned 3 which for that cauſe they call regent and principal, becauſe they govern all the relt; 
areſo called. they arc the Liver, Heart, and Brain. But they are called principal, not only, becauſe they are 
neceſlary for life, (for the ſtomach, wind-pipe, lungs, reins, bladder, and ſuch like parts perhaps 
are equally as neceſſary for life 3,) but becauſe from each of theſe three, ſome force, power and facul- 
ty, or alſo matter neceſſary for the whole body, flow over all the body, when no ſuch thing pro- 
ceeds from the reſt of the parts. For from the Liver a matter fit for nouriſhment is diſtributed by 
the veins through all the body 3; from the Heart the viral force, diffuſed by the arteries, imparts lite 
to the whole body 3 from the Brain by the nerves a power or faculty is carried through all the parts 
of the body, which gives them ſenſe and motion. 
Lib. de arte mi= Galen would have the Teſticles to be of this kind,not for the neceſſity of the individual,or peculiar 
dich. body, but for the preſervation of the Species or kind. And morcover, in his Book de Semine, com- 
paring the Teſticles with the Heart, he makes them the more noble by this reaſon, that by how much 
it is better to live well and happily, than fimply and abſolutely to live, by ſo much the Telticles are 
more excellent than the heart z becauſe with them we may live well and pleaſantly, but with this 
ſimply live 3 as we ſee by the example of Eunuchs, and ſuch as are gelt, by which the Telticles ſeem 
rightly to be accounted amongſt the principal parts 3 for Nature ſeeing it deſired, that this its work 
ſhould be immortal, for the attaining of that immortality which it intends, frames thoſe parts, like 
as prudent founders of a City, who do not only procure to furniſh: their City with many Inha- 
bitants, ſo long as they are in building it, but alfs that it may remain in the ſame ſtate and condi- 
The uſe and tion for ever, or at leaſt for many ages. And yet notwithſtanding of ſo many Cities built in the 
fuaCtion of the fixſt memory of man, there remains none, whoſe fame and ſtate, together with the Builders name, 
CR is not decayed and periſhed. But this humane work of nature, ſtands yet ſecure for theſe many 
* thouſand of years, and ſhall endure hereafter; becauſe it hath found a way, by which every one 
may ſubſtitute another in his place before he depart. Hence it is, that all Creatures have members 
fit for generation, and pleaſures inſerted in thoſe members, by which they might be enticed to mu- 
tual embraces and copulations. But the mind, which hath dominion over thoſe members, hath an 
incredible defire of propagating the ifſue 3 by which alſo brute Beaſts incited, defire to propagate 
their kinds tor ever. For ſeeing that Nature underſtands, all theſe her works confidered particularly 
by themſelves, are frail and mortal, it hath done what it could to recompence that fatal neccbity of 
dying, by a perpetual ſucceſſion of Individuals. 
Hitherto we may ſcem to have abundantly ſhewed what neceſſity of knowledge in Anatomy be- 
longs to all Artizans in Phyſick, and alſo what order is to be obſerved in the ſame ; and laſtly, how 
i isdetined, and the reaſon of the parts of the detmition. Wherefore it remains that we proſecute 
what we have taken in hand 3 whichis, that we ſhew and declare how to know all and every the 
parts of mans body, how many, and what they be, and to underſtand wherefore they be. For 
although the true knowledge of Anatomy may be perfected by the fight of the eye, and touching 
and handling each part with the hand, yet nevertheleſs the labour of deſcribing Anatomy is not 
unprofitable. For by reading, ſuch as have often exerciſed themſelves in the diſieQing of mens 
bodies, may refreſh and help their memories 3 and ſuch as have not, may make plain and eafic the 
way to the undertianding of Difſections. 


CHAP. I. 
The diviſion or partition of mans Body. 


per faculties of the ſoul be not underſtood, for whoſe cauſe the body enjoys that form (which 
we ſee) and diviſion into divers Inſtruments : Therefore I thought good in few words 


B reaſon the partition of mans body can hardly be underſtood, if the diſtinion of the pro- 
to touch that diſtinfion of the faculties of the ſoul, for the better gar. of the partition 


y nmr ag of the body, which we intend. * Wherefore the ſoul, the perfection of the body, and beginning 
how many fa- Of all its functions, is commonly diſtinguiſhed, and that in the hrſt and generaldivifion, into three 
culcies it is faculties, whichare, the Animal, Vital and Natural, But the Animal is divided into the princi- 
enducd, pal, ſenſitive and motive : Again, the Principal is diſtinguiſhed into the imaginative, reaſonable 
and memorative : And the Senſitive into ſeeing, hearing , ſmelling, taſting, and touching : But 
the Motive into progreſſive and apprehenſive. And the Vital is divided into the dilative and con- 
traCtive faculty of the heart and arteries, which we know or underſtand by the pullitick faculty. But 
the Natural is parted into the nutritive, auftive, and generative faculties; which three perform their 
parts by the help and miniſtry of five other faculties, which are, the attractive, retentive, con- 


coctive, alſimilative and expullive. 
After 
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- Aﬀter'the ſelf-ſame manner, the organ or inftrument of the ſoul, to wit, man's body, at the firfi All the parts. 
diviſion is diſtinguiſhed into three parts, which from their ofhce they call Animal, Vital and Na- RR 6 
tural, Theſe again, atcording to the ſub-diviſion of the {ubalternal faculties, ate divided par- ;,, > wy 
ticularly into other parts3 ſo thatany one may know the organ of cach faculty, by the property of 
the funtion. For, while other Anatomiſts divide man's body into tour univerſal and chief parts, 
they diftinguilh from the three firlt, thoſe which they call the Extremitics 3 neither do they teach, 
to whatTtank of the three prime parts cach Extremity ſhould be reduced » From whence many dif- 
ficulties happen in reading the writing of Anatomiſts tor ſhunning whereof, we will proſecute, as 
we have ſaid, that diſtinction of man's body, which we have touched before. 

Wherefore, as we ſaid before, man's body is divided into three principal aud gencral parts, Ani- What parrs 
mal, Vital, and Natural. By the Animal parts, we underſtand, not only the parts pertaining to the yo nr Rn 
head, which are bounded with the crown of the head, the collar-bones, and the trlt Vertebra of ; 
the breaſt, but alſo the extremities, becauſe they are organs and inſtruments of the motive-facul- 
ty > Hippocrates ſeems to have conhrmed the ſame where he writes, Thoſe who have a thick and Lib.6.Epid. 
great head, have alſo great bones, nerves, and limbs. And in another place he ſaith, thoſe who 
have great heads, and, when they ſtoop, ſhew a long neck, ſuch have all their parts large, but 
chiefly the Animal, Not for that Hippocrates would theretore have the head the beginning and 
cauſe of the magnitude and greatneſs of the bones and the rclt of the members 3 but that he might 
thew the equality, and private care, or government of Nature, being moſt juſt and exa& in the ta- 
brick of man's body, as, if ſhe hath well framed the head, it ſhould not be unlike that ſhe idly or 
carcleſly negle&ed the other parts which are 1cſs ſeen, I thought good to dilate this paſſage, lett 
any might abuſe that authority of Hippocrates, and gather from thence, that not only the bones, 
membranes, ligaments, griſles, and all the othcr animal parts, but allo the veins and arterics de- 
pend on the head as the original. Burt if any obſerve this our diſtinction of the parts of the body, he 
will underſtand, we have a far other meaning. 

By the Vital parts, we underſtand only the heart, arteries, lungs, wind-pipe, and other particles What parrz 
annexed to theſe, But by the Natural, we would have all rp underitood which are con- arc called 
tained in the whole compaſs of the Peritonzum or Rim of the body, and the proceſſes of the Ery- Vieal 
throides, the ſecond coat of the Teſticles. For as much as belongs to all the other parts, which we 
call Containing 3 they muſt be reckoned in the number of the Animal, which notwithſtanding, we 
mult thus Aivide into principal, ſenſitive, and motive 3 and again, each of theſc in the manner fol- WE 
lowing: For firſt, the principal is divided into the Imaginative, which is the firſt and upper part of The divifen - 


"WW : . . . hs . of the animal 
the brain, with its two ventricles, and other annexed particles, into the reaſoning, which is a part of parts, 


the brain, lying under the former.,and (as it were the top thereot with its third ventricle z into the Me- 
morative, which is the cerebellum or aftcr-brain, with a ventricle hallowed in its ſubſtance. Sc- 
condly, The Senſitive is parted into the viſive, which is in the eycs 3 the auditive in the cars z the 
ſmelling, in the noſe; the taſting, in the tongueand palatz the tactive, or touching which is in 
the body, but moſt exquiſite in the skin which inveſts the palms of the hands. Thirdly, the motive 


is divided into the Progreffive, which intimates the legs3 and the Comprehenſive, which intimates 
the hands. Laſtly, into timply-motive, which are three parts, called bellies, for the greateſt part ter- E- 
minating and containing 3 for the Vital, the inſtrument of the faculty of the heart, and dilatation of The diviſion 
the arteries, are the direct or ſtreight fibers, but of the Conſtrictive the tranſverſe; but the three kinds _ vital 
of fibers together, of the' Pulſifick : Or, if you pleaſe, you may divide them into parts ſerving for 44 
Reſpiration, as are the lungs and weazon, and parts ſerving for vital motion, as are the hcart and oY 
arteries, furniſhed with theſe hbers, which we formerly mentioned. The divifion of the natural = - wnpncs # 
parts remains, which is into the nouriſhing, auEtive, and generative, which again, are diftri- parts. 
buted into attraGtive ,univerſal and particular retentive, concoctive, diſtributive, affimilative, and 
expulſive. The attractive, as the gullet and upper orifice of the ventricle; the retentive, as the 
Pylorus, or lower paſſage of the ſtomach 3 the concoctive, as the body of the ventricle, or its in- 
ner coat 3 the diltributive, as the three ſmall gutsz the expulſive, as the three great guts ; we 
may ſay the ſame of the Liver for that draws by the meſaraick and gate-veins, retains by the 
narrow oritices of the veins diſperſed through the ſubſtance thereof; it concodts by its proper 
fleſh; diſtributes by the hollow vein, expels by the ſpleen, bladder of the gall, and kidneys. We 
alſo ſee the parts in the Teſticles divided into as many fundtions 3 for they draw by the preparing 
veſiels z retain by the various crooked paſſages; in the ſame veſſels they concott the ſeed by the 
power of their proper ſubſtance and taculty 3 they diſtribute by the ejaculatory , at the glan- 
dules called Proſtate, and the horns of the womb, ſupplying the place of proſtates : Laſtly, they 
expel or caft forth by the proſtates, horns, and adjoyning parts. For as much as belongs to the 
particular attraQtion, retention, concoction, diſtribution, athmilation of each part, that depends 
of the particular temper, and, as they term it, occult property of each fumilar and fimple part. 
Neither do theſe particular ations differ from the univerſal, but that the general are perform- 
& by the aſſiſtance of the three ſorts of fibersz but the ſpecial, by. the ſeveral occult proper- 
ty of their fleſh, ariſing from their temperature, which we may calf a {pecihck property. Now 
in the compolition of man's body, Nature principally aims at three things. The hilt is, to create 
parts neceflary for life, as are the heart, brain, and liver. The ſecond, to bring torth other tor 
the better and more commodious living, as the eyes, noſe, cars, arms and hands. The third is, 
tor the propagation and renewing the ſpecies or kind, as the privy parts, teſticles and wornb. And 
this is my opinion, of the true diſtih&ion of tnan's body, furniſhed with ſo many parts, for the 
performance of ſo many faculties; which you, if you pleaſe, may approve and follow, If not, D 
you may follow the common and vulgar, which is, into three bellies or capacities, the upper, Logs 
middle, lower, (that is, the head, breaſt, and lower belly) and the limbs or joints. In which, by bedy. " 
the head we do nc: underltand all the Animal parts, but only thoſe which are from the crown 
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of the head to the firſt vertebra of the neck, or to the firſt of the back 3 if, according to theopinion 
of Galen, Lib. de Oſibus, where he makes mention of Enarthroſis and Arthrodia, we reckon the neck 
amongſt the parts of the head. By the breaſt, whatſoever is contained from the collar bones to the 
ends of the true and baſtard, or ſhort ribs, and the midriff. By the lower belly, the reſt of the 
trunk of the body, from the ends of the ribs to the ſhare-bones 3 by the limbs, we underſtand the 
arms and legs. We will follow this diviſion in this our Anatomical Diſcourſe, becauſe we cannot 
follow the former in diſſe&ing the parts of mans body, by reaſon the Animal parts are mutually 
mixcd with the Vital and Natural : And firſt of the lower belly. 


The Figure ſhewing the fore-parts of the body. 


A The hairy Scalp, calld T@&xw70%. 

b the forchead, call'd Frons, utTwe 0. 

c The temples calld zempora, ug graÞ0u. 

From b to d, the compals of the face. 

e The greater or inward corner of the eys, call' 
Canthus internus. 

F the leſſer or external angle of the eye, call'd 
Canthus externus, 

*' The lower eyc-brow , which is immoveable, 
Palpebra., 

g The cheek-ballcalld mala, wa, 

h the cheek-puft, calPd bucca, y10©-. 

i The ridg of the noſe call'd Naſus externus, fiv, 

k the noſtrils call'd nares, wk Tygtss 

I the outward car, awuris externa. 

m The mouth made of the two lips, Or. 

a The chin calPd mentum, Yy£ve4ov, 

o The neck, collum, &vxw, and TELUWNGY. 

From o to e the pillar of the neck, truncus and 
0NuGE-. 

þ p The hollow of the neck called juguli, o@xyai, 

99 ThePatel bones, claves, u\&9's. 

r The cheſt, pe&us, 54,vov. 

FL The right breaſt, 

LF The lett breaſt : to this Region we apply cor- 
dial Epithemations moiſt and dry, 

zt The nipples of the breaſts, papille, Sw. 

# The trench of the heart which the Ancients 
called uofgix 3 The Latines ſcrobiculus cordis. 
This part is anointed for the mouth of the 
ſtomach. 

From u to E. the lower belly, ya5p. 

X ar Epigaſtrium or upper part of the lower 

lly. 

yy The Hypochondria or Precordil. 

* The outward Liver-remedies are applicd to this 
place. 

z The _ of the navil, called wmbilicalis, or 
the middle part of the lower belly. 

A The navil, zmbilicus. The root of the belly, 
0uPHAG-, 

BB The ſides, Laterz \wvegs, and in our Author, Lumbi, ſex Lumbaris regio. C Hypogaſtrium, the 

water-courſe Aqualiculus, the lower part of the lower belly, #7&Esv. DD The flanks called 1s, 

and ever. E, The groins called pubes or petien, xſct5 wei ney. F F The Lesk called ingaen, where 
thoſe tumors which are called bxhones, G The Yard with the fore-skin , penis cum - reputin. 

H The ſtones or teſticles with the cod or ſcrotum, II The ſhoulders, humeri, *50uigts. kk The 

arms, Brachia, &2Xxicvx. L Thebowt of thearm, called Gibber, &y,cvy, M The outlide of the 

lower part of the arm, clled cxbitus, Tyxv5, N The wriſt called Brachiale, u«g70:, O The after- 
wriſt poſtbrachiale, we&x,opnior. Þ The palm called Palma, or vola manus. 9vap. © The back of 
the hand, dorſum manus, onizeep, QQ The fore and middle part of the thigh, where we ap- 
ply cupping-glaſſes to bring down womens courſes, une gv. RR The knee, genz, ydvv. $$ The 
leg, tibia, winun, TT Thecalt of the leg, ſura, your egurmwoe, V V The inliep, tarſius. XX The 
top of the foot, Dorſum pedis, 513.3 70905, YY Theinner ankles, 5pve ZZ The outward 
ankles. « & The tocs of the feet. & The place under the inner ankle, where the vein called 
Saphena is opened. 
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whiy the belly Nature would not have this lower belly bony, becauſe the ventricle might be more eaſily dilated 


35 not bony, 


by meat and drink, children might grow the better, and the body be more flexible, It 15 conve- 
nient we begin our Anatomical Adminiſtration from this 3 becaulc it is more ſubje& to putretatti- 
on than the reſt, both-by reaſon of its cold and moiſt temperature, as alſo by reaſon of the feculent 


excrements therein contained. Yet before we goany further, it the Anatomical Adminiſtrations 
: mult 
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mult be performed in publick, the body being tirlt handſomly placed, and all the Inft 3 nc- | 
ccſary for Diſſection made ready, the belly multi be divided _ its parts : Of eG = | 
tain, and other _ are contained, | 
. They are called containing, which make all that capacity which is terminated by the Per; he diviſo: 
or rim of the belly. The upper part whereof is nnd by Galen within the n——_ of ted of the lower 
re& muſcles, and by a generalname is called Epigaſtrium, or the upper part of the lower belly. That **'Y+ 

again 1S divided into three parts, that Is, into that which is above the navil, and which carrics the 

pame of the whole 3 into that which is about the navil, and is called the umbilical or middle part : 

and _— into that which is below the navil, called the Hypogaſtrium, or the lower part of the 

lower bclly. 0g 


The Figure of the back-parts of a man. 


A The forc-part of the head, ſnciput, Epryuce, 

B The top or crown of the head,vertex, uopuÞh. 

C The hinderpart of the head, occiput, orig x, 
[/40V. 

FromD to D the face, facies, To g3wnev, 

E The cye-brows, ſapercilia, 0@FU5. 

F The upper eyc-lid, \tpae vv. 

G Thetip of the nole, called g/obrlus naſe. 

H The back-part of the neck called cervix,xtuyyy, 
and the nuke or nape of the neck. There is a 
hollowneſs at the top of this cervix, where we 
apply Seatons." 

I The back-part of the ſhoulder top called axilla, 
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K K The ſhoulder-blades, ſcapule, 0uom\trai, 

12 3 Onthisplace we ſet Cupping-glaſſes, 

4 5 6 7 The back, dorſum, vaToy5, 

$ 9 The ridge, ſpina dorſi, ptya;. 

L The arm-hole, ala, ux%& \y, 

* The elbow, gibber brachti. 

MM MM the tides, laters. 

N N Theloins, /xmbi, or the region of the kid- 
neys, 05 vis. 

O © The place of the hips, coxendices, where 
we apply remedies for the Sciatica, 

P The place of the holy bone, or Os ſacrum, JS 
where we apply remcdics in the diſcaſc of the 
right gut. 

Q The place of the rump or Coccyx. : 

R R The buttocks, nates, uAdves, —= = = 

SS The back part of the thigh, femme. A 

T T Theham, poples, ixiv;, 

V V The calf of theleg, ſara. 

X X The toot, or __ pes, WS5s 

Y Y The outer ankle, malleolrs externuse. 

ZZ The heel, calx, or calcaneus, T1guc. a. 

aa The ole of the foot, plants pedis, noihov TS 
T0905. 

b The inſide of the lower part of the arm called 
#lna, @6/\<vy, 

c The outfide of the ſame, cxubitus, Tyxvs. 

d 4 the wrilt, carpus. ee The back-part of the hand, divſum manu. g The fore-finger, index, 

Actxe@-. b The thumb, pollex, &vrixew. i The middle-tinger, medine, io. k The ring- 

tinger, annularis, medicus, iiE@/kds, The little-tinger, anricularis minimus, &TiTYS. 
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In every of which three parts there be two lateral or ſide-parts to be conſidered, as in the Epi- The Hypocon- 
gaſtrium, the right and left Hypocondria, which are bounded above and below, in the compals of the 44 
midriff, and the ſhort-ribs. In the umbilical the two Limbares (ſome call them Latera ſides ) 
which, on both ſides from the lowelt parts of the breaſt, are drawn to the flanks or hanch-bones; 
in the Hypogaſtrizp, the two Tia, or flanks bounded with the hanch and ſhare-bones. Neither am 
I ignorant, the 7lia, or flanks, which the Greeks call A y0ts5, fignihe all the empty parts, from 
the ends of the ribs, even to the hanch-bones, whereupon they allo call them Ker:G6ves, as if you 
ſhould ſay, empty-lpaces, becauſe they are not encompaſſed with any bone. YetI thought good, 
that this doctrine of dividing the belly ſhould be more diſtin, to call the parts which are on each 
hide thenavel, Lambares, and thoſe on the lower part of the lower belly, 1/2, flanks. But we muſt 
obſerve, that the Ancients have been ſo diligent in deciphering the containing parts, that as exact- 
ly as might be, they deſigned the bowels contained in the belly, which being divers, lie in ſundry 
places; for the greater portion of the liver lics under the right Hypocondrizm, under the left almott 
all the ventricle and ſpleen. Under the Epigaſirium the lower orihce of the ventricle, and the 
{maller 
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E ſmaller portion of the liver 3 in the Lambares, or ſides, in the right and upper part the right kidney ; 
in the lower part towards the flank, the blind gut 3 in the middle part thereof the collick aud empty 
guts. In the upper part ofthe left ſide lies the Kidney, in the muddle part, the reſt of the empty 
and colick guts. Under the region of the navel, lies the girdle or upper part of the kall, the colick- 
gut thruſting it ſelf alſo through that way. Under the 7ia, or flanks, the right and left, lie the 
ercater part of the gut, Tleon, the horns of the women big with child, and the ſpermatick veſſels in 
men and women. Under the Hypogaſtrium in the lower part lies the right, or ſtrait gut, the blad- 
der, womb, and the reſt of the kall, 

If we know, and well underſtand theſe things, we ſhall more cafily diſceth the parts affected by 


A moſt certairi 
noteof the the place of the pain 3 and cure it by fit application of remedies, without the hurting of any part, 


wag ky The diſtin&tion of ſuch places, and the parts in thoſe places, as ſeeming moſt profitable , I have 
= = thought good to illuſtrate by the placing the two precedent hgures, in which thou haſt deciphered, 
not only the foreſaid parts, contairfing and contained, but alſo of the whole body , and many 


pain 15, n 
other things which may ſeem to conduce to the knowledge of the mentioned parts. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the containing parts of the Epigaſirium, and the preparation to Anatomical Adminiſtration. 


He containing parts of the Epigaſtrium, are the Epidermis, or thin outward skin; the true 


The contain- 
jag gore of | kin the fleſhy or fatty Pannicle, the eighth muſcle of the Epigaſtramm, with their com- 
mon coat, the rim of the belly, the tive vertebra's of the loins, all the holy-bone, the 


the belly. ; 

hanch-bone, ſhare-bone, the white-line and midriff, Of theſe parts, ſome are common to the 
whole body, as the three firſt 3 the other, proper to the parts contained in the Epigaſtrazem taken in 
general. Which that you may {ee in their order, firſt you muſt cut round —_— navel, to the 
upper ſv#perficies of the muſcles, that ſo we may keep it, till ſuch time, as occaſion ſhall offer it ſelf, 
to ſhew the umbilical velilels lying in that place, which are one vein, two arteries, and the Vrachus 
(if itbe there.) Which being done,you muſt draw a firait line from the cheſt, over the breaſt-blade, 

even to the ſhare-bone, which may divide the common-containing parts, even to the white line, 
Then preſently it will be convenient to draw two other lines a-croſs or overthwart, of the like 
depth on each hand, from the circumference of the navel, even to the ſides, that ſo on each part 
we may draw the skin more commodiouſly from the' parts lying under it ; the fight of which 
otherwiſe it would hinder. Theſe things being done, the skin mult be divided from the parts lying 
under it from the deſigned circumference left about the navel. We mult teach how the skin is two- 
fold, true and falſe, and render a reaſon of the name, which we will every where do, as far as the 
thing will ſuffer, and it ſhall lie in our power. And in doing or examining theſe things, it will be 
convenient diligently to enquire into the nine things mentioned in the Preface. We will begin 


with the skin, becauſe that part is firſt obvious to our ſenſes, 


CHAP. IB. 
Of the utmoſt Skin or Cuticle. 


— 


fold. baſtard skin : The true is called by the Greeks Derma, which may almoſt every where be 

Fr iy _ ulled from the parts lying under it, which it inveſts, exceptin the face, ears, the palms of 

7 be ſe. he hands, ſoles of the feet, tingers, and privities, where it ſticks ſo cloſe that it cannot be ſeparated, 

parated, - The baſtard skin (which hrſt of all we will declare, becauſe it firſt preſents it ſelf to our tight) is 

by the Greekg caJled Epidermis, becauſe it covers the true skin, they term it commonly the Cuticle, 

The ſubſtance of it is excrementitious, and (as it were) a certain dry flouring, or production of the 

true skin, That it draws not its ſubſtance from the Seed, is apparent by this, that as it is cafily loſt, 

The matter fo it iscaſily repaired, which happens not in parts truly ſpermatical. This outmoſt thin skin, or 

of the Cuticle, Cuticle, may two manner of ways be made apparent ; by it ſelf, and ſeparated from the other, as 

| by burning with fre, or ardent heat of the Sun (in ſome delicate bodies, and ſuch as are not accu- 

The quantity. ſtomed to be converſant in Sun-ſhine.) The quantity in thickneſs is very ſmall, but the extent is molt 

The figure. large, becauſe it covers all the skin. The figure of it is round, and long, like thoſe parts whichit 

The compo- inveſts. The compoſure of it is obſcure z yet becauſe this Cuticle is the excrement of the true skin, 

we ſay it hath its matter from the excrementitious ſuperfluity of the Nerves, Veins, Arterics and ſub- 
ſtance of the true kin. 

It is in number one, likeas the true skin which it outwardly covers, that it might be a medinm 
between the object and fixed faculty of Touching, diffuſed over all the true skin, which every where 
The tempera- lies under it, For the temperature, by the common conſent of Phyſicians, it isin the midit of all 
excels ; for, that ſceing it is the medinm between the obje& and faculty, if it ſhould be hotter, 
colder, moilter, or drier, it would deceive the faculty by exhibiting all obje&ts, not as they are of 
themſelves, but as it ſhould bez no otherwiſe than as to ſuch as look through red or green ſpcCta- 
cles, all things appear red or green. Wherefore for this reaſon it was convenient the Cuticle 
The uſe, thould be void of all ſenſe. It hath no ation in the body , bur it hath uſe; for it preſerves and 

beautihes the true skin, for it ſeems to be given by the ſingular indulgence of nature, to be a muni- 
ment and ornaments to the true skin. This Providence of Nature, the induſiry of fome Artizans, 


{or rather Curtizans) doth imitate z who, for to ſeem more beautiful, do ſmooth and poliſh it. 
| By 


The skin two- T:> skin being the firſt part, and {pred over all the body, is twofold, that is, the true, and 


ſure, 


The number, 
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By this you may underſtand, that not all the parts of the body have action, yet have they their uſe, Why the Ce- 
becauſe, according to Ariftotle's opinion, Naturc hath made nothing in vain. Alſo you mult note, "<1 cannor | 
that this thinskin or Cuticle being loſt, may every where be regenerated, unleſs in the place which 2 reſtored in 
is covered with a ſcar. For hete the true skin being deficient, both the matter and former taculty 


of the Cuticle is wanting. 


Is, 


_ 
— 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the true Shin, 


He true skin, called by the Greeks Derma, is of a Spetmatick ſubſtance : Wherefore being The ſubſtance. 
once loſt, it cannot be reſtored as formerly it was. For in place thereof comes a ſcar, which Magnitude. 
is nothing elſe but flth dried beyond meaſure, Tt is of ſufficient thickneſs, as appears by 

the ſeparating from the fleſh. 
Bnt for the extent thercof, it encompaſſes the whole body, if you except the eyes, ears, noſe, 
privities, fundament, mouth, the ends of the tingers where the nails grow, thatis, all the parts by 
which any excrements are evacuated. The hgure of it is like'the Cuticle, round and long, with Figure. 
ics productions, with which it covers the extremities of the parts, 
It is compoſed of nerves, veins, arteries, and of a proper fleſh and ſubſtance of its kind, which we Compoſure- 
have ſaid to be ſpermatical, which ariſcth from the proceſs of the ſecundine, which lead the {per- 
matick veſſels even to the navel; in which place each of them into parts appointed by Nature, ſend 
forth ſuch veſſels as are ſpred abroad and diffuſed from the generation of the skin. Which alſo, the 
fimilitude of them both, that is, the skin and membrane Chorion, do argue. For as the Chorion is 
double, without ſenſe, encompaſſing the whole Infant, lightly faftncd to the firſt coat, which is 
called Amnios 3 fo the skin is double, and of it {elf infenfible (for otherwiſe the nerves were added 
in vain from the parts lying under it) ingirting the whole body, lightly cleaving to the fleſhy Pan- 
nicle. But if any obje&t, That the Cuticle is no part of the true skin, ſeeing it is wholly different 
from it, and eaſily to be ſeparated fromit, and wholly void of ſenſe: I will anſwer, Theſe Argu- EL 
ments do not prevail. For, that the true skin is more craſs, thick, ſenſible, vivid and flethy, is not Ln opo of 
of it ſelf, being rather by the atliftance and admixture of the parts, which derived from three prin- —_ macs 
cipal it receives into its proper ſubſtance 3 which happens not in the Cuticle. Neither, if it ſhould The number. 
happen, would it be berter tor it, but verily exceeding ill for us, becauſe ſo our lite ſhould lye tit and 
open to receive a thouſand external injuries, which encompals us on every ſide, as the violent and 
contrary acceſs of the four hit qualitics. 
There is only one skin, as that which ſhould cover but one body 3 the which it every-where doth, Connexion. 
except in thoſe I formerly mentioned. It hath connexion with the parts lying under it by nerves, 
veins and arteries, with thoſe ſubjacent parts put forth into the skin invelting them, that there 
may be a certain communion of all the parts of the body amongſt themſelves. 
It is cold and dry in its proper temper, in reſpect of its proper fleſh and ſubſtance, for it is a ſper- 
matical part, Yet, it any conſider the finews, veins, arteries, and fleſhy threds which are mixcd in 
its body, it will ſeem temperate, and placed (as it were) in the midſt of contrary qualites, as which 
hath grown up from the like portion of hot, cold, moiſt and dry bodies. The uſe of the skin isto Uſe 
keep ſafe and ſound the continuity of the whole body, and all the parts thereof, from the violent 
aſſault of all external dangers 3 for which caule it is every where indued with ſenſe, in ſome parts 
more exact, in others more dull, according to the dignity and necctity of the parts which it ingirts, 
that they might all be admonithed of their ſafety and preſervation. Laſtly, it is penetrated with 
many pores, as breathing-places, as we may fee by the flowing out of ſweat, that fo the arteries in 
their diaſtole might draw the encompaſhng air into the body, tor the tempering and nourithing of 
the fixed inbred heat, and in the ſytole expel the fuliginous excrements, which in Wintcr, ſuppreſt The reaſon 
by the cold air encompatting us, makes the skin black and rough. We have an argument and ex- why the kin 
ample of breathing through theſe, by drawing the air in by tranſpiration, in women troubled with !5 Þlacker and 


the Mother, who without reſpiration live only tor ſome pretty ſpace by tranſpiraticn. — : 


CO "I PE _ A. 
. —_ 


CHAP. V. 
Of the fleſhy Pannicle. 


nature that we may more eafily proſecute and declare, we muſt firſt ſhew what a Mem- branes. 
braneis, and how many ways the word is taken; then, wheretore it hath the name of the by hy it 1s 
flely Pannicle. A Membrane theretore is a ſimple part, broad and thin, yet ſtrong and denſe, ja 3 or 
whiteand nervous, and the which may eaſily, without any great danger, be extended and contratt- ſmerimes the 
ed. Sometimes it is called a Coat, whichis, when it covers and defends ſome part. This is called fleſhy and 

the Pannicle 3 becauſe in ſome parts it degenerates into fleſh, and becomes muſculous, as in a man farty Pant- 
from the collar-bones, to the hair of the head, in which part itis therefore called che broad muſcle, © 

whereas in other places it is a ſimple Membrane, here —g—_ intangled with the tat lying under Why beaſt; 
It, ftrom whence it may ſecm to take or borrow the name of the fatty Pannicle, But in Beatts have this Pan- 
(whence it took that name, becauſe in thoſe a fleſhy ſubſtance maketh a great part of this Pannicle) nicte wholy 

it appears manifeſily fleſhy and muſculous over al! the body , as you may fee in Horſcs and Oxen, feſhy or mul- 
that by that means being moveable, they may drive and ſhake off their flies, and other troubleſome — 
things, 


\ Fter the true skin, follows the Membrane, which Anatomiſts call the fleſhy Pannicle, whofe what a Meta- 
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things, by their ſhaking and contraQting their backs. Theſe things conſidered, we ſay, the fleſhy 
Pannicle in its proper body, is of a nervous or membranous ſubſtance, as that which hath its original 
from the coat Amnios (which is next to the Infant) dilated near to the navel, and ſtretched forth for 
the generation of this Pannicle 3 in which thing I think good to note, that as the membranes Chorion 
and Amnios naturally interwoven with {mal nervous hbers, encompaſs and inveſt the child as lon 
2s it is contained in the womb) ſo the skin and the fleſhy Pannicle, knit together by ſuch like bands, 
engirt the whole body. : : nw 

Therefore the fleſhy Pannicle is equal in magnitude and like in figure to the true skin, but that 
it lies under it, and is contained in it, in ſome places mixt with the tat, in others increaſed by the 
fcth interwoven with it, and in ſome other is only a ſimple Membrane. 

The compoſition of it is ſuch, as the ſight of it preſents to our eye, that is, of veins, arterics, 
nerves, and the proper fleſh, ſome whites mixed and interlaced with fat, and ſometimes with muſcu- 
lous fleſh. It is but one, by reaſon of the uſe we ſhall preſently ſhew ; it is ſituated between the 
«kin and fat, or common coat of the muſcles, annexed to theſe, and the other parts lying under it, 
by the veins, nerves and arterics, aſcending from theſe inward parts, and implanting themſclves 
into the ſubſtance thereof, and then into the rrue skin, 

The temperature thereof is diverſe, according to the variety of the parts interwoven with it. The 
uſe of it is, to lead, direct and ſtrengthewin their paſſage, the veſſels which are diſſeminated into the 
true skin, and the whole ſuperticies of the body. But in Beaſts it hath another commodity, that 
is, it gives a ſhaking or trembling motion to their skin and back, for that cauſe which we former- 


ly touched, 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Fat. 


| — —— 


we treated of the ſimilar parts) is of an oily ſuſtance, bred of the airy and vaporous por- 

tion of the blood, which ſweating through the pores of the coats, or mouths of the veilels, 

becomes concrete about the membranes, and nerves, and cold bodies, and turns into fat by the cold- 

neſs of the place. Whereby we may know, that cold, or a more remiſs heat, is the efhcient cauſe 

of fat, which is manifeſt by contemplation, not only of creatures of divers kinds, but alſo by thoſe 
of the ſame ſpecies and ſex, if fo be that the one be colder than the other. 

By which we may underſtand, that the fat is the more or leſs in quantity, according to the dif- 

ferent tempcr of the whole body, and of its particular parts, For its compoſition, it confiſts of 

that portion of the blood which we formerly mentioned, intermixt with certain membranes, ner- 


T He Fat coming near the condition of an excrement, rather than of a part (as we ſaid, when 


* ] was preſent Vous hbers, veins and arteries. The greateſt part of it lies between the fleſhy Pannicle, and the 
at the opening common coat of the Muſcles, * Otherwiſe it is diffuſed over all the body, in ſome places more, 


of a Body,Feb. 
16z0.1n which 
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it d1d not 
much exceed 
the quantity 


of rhat part, 1n 


in ſome leſs, yet is always about the nervous bodies, to which it delights to cleave. Moſt Anato- 
miſts enquire whether the fat lie above or beneath the fleſhy Pannicle. But me-thinks, this queſti- 
on is both impertinent and idle 3 being we often ſee the fat to be on both ſides. (a) It is of a middle 
temper between heat and cold, being it ariſeth of the more airy portion of the blood 3 although 
it may ſcem cold in reſpect of the ethcient cauſe, that is, of cold by which it concretes. For the 
reſt, moiſture is predominant in the fat. (b) The uſe thereof is, to moiſten the parts which may be- 
come dry by long faſting, vehement exerciſe, or immoderate heat 3 and beſides, to give heat, or 
keep the parts warm. Although it do this laſt rather by accident, than of its own nature, as heated 
by exerciſe, or by ſome ſuch other chance it heats the adjacent parts, or may therefore be thought 
to heat them, becauſe it hinders the diſſipation of the native and internal heat 3 like as ccld heats 
in Winter, whereby the bellies are at that time the hotter. I know, ſome learned Phyſicians of 
our time ſtifly maintained, that the fat was hot 3 neither did they acknowledge any other efhci- 
ent cauſe thereof, than temperate heat, and not cold. But I think it beſt to leave the more ſubtil 
agitation of theſe queltions to natural Philoſophers. But we muſt note, (c) that at the joynts which 
are more uſually moved, there is another ſort of fat, far more ſolid and hard, than that-which we 
formerly mentioned, often found mixed with a viſcid and tough humor like the white of Eggs, 
that ſo it might be ſuthcient for a longer time to moiſten theſe parts, ſubje& to be hurt by drincls, 
and to make them ſlippery, and fo fitter for motion 3 in imitation whereof they uſually greaſe hard 
bodies, which mult be in trequent motion, as Coach-wheels-and Axletrees. And there is another 
kind of fat, which is called Sebxm, ſeam, in one thing diffcring from the ordinary fat, that it is 
much drier 3 the moiſter and ſofter portion of the tat being diffipated by the raging heat of che 
place, For it is found principally about the (4) Midriff, where there are many windings of arteries 
and veins 3 and it is allo about the reins, Joins, and baſis of the heart. The tat is waſted by long 
falting 3 is dricd and hardened by vehement exerciſe, and immoderate heat. Hence it is, that it 
is much more compact in the palms of the hands, and ſoles of the feet, about the eyes and heart, 
{o that it reſembles the fleth in denſity and hardneſs; becauſe by the continual motion and ſtrong 
heat of theſe parts, the thinner portion being diſfpated and diffuſed, the more groſs and terreſtrial 


other fat men, TEMAains, 


{ 2) The Tem- 


per, (6b) The uſe, (c) The folider fat or ſeam, (4) In what parts, and for what cauſe the far is more denſe, 
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of Mans Body. 


CHAP. VII 
Of the common Coat of the Muſcles. 


Ext under the fat, appears a certain coat, {pread over all the muſcles, and called the com- The (2% 2n-c- 
mon coat of the mulcles; it is of a nervous ſubſtance, as all other membranes are. The 
quantity and breadth thereof is bounded by the quantity of the muſcles which it involves, 
and fits it ſelf to, as that, which encompaſles the muſcles of the Epigaſtrixm, is of equal largencls 
with the ſame muſcles. The tigure of it is round : itis compoſed of veins, nerves, arteries, and its pe- The compe- 
culiar ficſh conſiſting of three forts of fibers; tae beginning of it is from the Perioſtewm, in that part ſure, 
where the bones give ligaments to the muſcles 3 or,according to the opinion of others, of the nervous 
and ligamentous fibers of the muſcles, which riting up, and diffuſed over the flethy ſuperticies there- 
of, are united for the generation of this coat. But this membrane ariling trom the Periojteum (as 
every membrane which is bclow the head, takes its original from the Perigfterm cither primarily, by 
the interpoſition of no medium , Or ſecondarily) is ſtretched over the muſcles by their Tendons. But 
if any objc&, that this membrane, pluck'd trom the belly of the muſcle, may ſeem to end in a 
ligament : I will an{wer, that it is the condition of every nervous part, fo to bind or fallen it (elf 
to another part of his own kind to ſtay, ſo that it can ſcarce be pluck'd trom thence. We ſee the The number: 
proof hereof in the Peritonewm or rim in the Epigaſtrium, or lower part of the lower belly, That 
which covers the muſcles of the Epigaſtrizm, is but one, unleſs you had rather part it into two, the 
right and the left diſtinguiſhed by the interpolition of Linea Alba, or White-Line. It is fituate be- The ſite. 
twixt the fat and the mulcles for it is faſtened above and below to theſe parts with fibers, which 
in ſmalneſs and fineneſs excecd the Spiders web, But by its veſſels, it participates with the three prin- 
cipal parts, and is of a cold and dry temper. The uſe of it is, to contain the muſcles in their na- The uſe; 
tural union, and to keepthem, as much as in it lies, from putretaCtion, which may happen to them 
from pus or matter, which is often caſt forth of the ſimilar parts into the empty ſpaces and diſtances 
of the muſcles. Wherefore going about to ſeparate the fat of the Epigaſtrizm (where you mult be- 
gin the difſection of mans body) you muſt have a care that you hurt it not with your knife, but 
that, before you touch the muſcles, ſee you artificially take it away, that you may the more eaſily 
ſeparate the muſcles, lying under it, diſtinguiſhed by a manifeſt ſpace at the White-Line, which is What the | 
made by the meeting together of the proper coats of all thoſe mulcles, Whure-line is. 


The quantity. 


The origiga.. 


CHAP. VIIE 
What a Muſcle is, and how many differences there be thereof, 


cd {1x manner of ways, upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, to the right hand, and muſcle 1s. 

to the left z but the compound one way, which is circularly, the which is performed 
by the continual ſucceſſion of the motion of the muſcles ingirting the part. Such a motion Fa!- flow the cir- 
coners uſe when they ttretch forth their hand, and lure their Hawk. We have ſome parts, which ms 
have motion without a muſcle, but that motion is not voluntary 3 ſuch parts be, the heart, ſtomach, IN 
guts, both the bladders, (that is, that of the gall, and that of the urine) and divers other which 
have the motions of attraction, expulſion, and retention, by the means of the three ſorts of ti- 
bers 3 for they draw by the right, expel by the tranſverſe, and retain by the oblique. The dif- From whence 
ferences of muſcles, which are many and diverſe, arc taken from their {ubſtance, original, inſer- thedifferences 
tion into the part which they move, form or figure, holes or openings, magnitude, colour, fite, of muſcles are 
kind of fibers, their conjugation or connexion, heads, bellies, tendons, oppotition in action and drawn. 
office. Some in ſubſtance are nervous, venous, arterious z becauſe they have manifelt nexves, Differences of 
veins, and arteries 3 as the Midriff, the Intercoſtal, or Epigaſtrick muſcles, and many more, and -_« ogy 
that for their difference from other muſcles, into which neither nerve, nor vein, or arteries are - : 
maniteſtly inſerted, although ſecretly they admit them all for ſenſe and motion, life, and nou- | 
riſhment 3 ſuch are the muſcles of the wriſt, the wormy muſcles of the hands and feet 3 for if 
there be any nerves obſerved in them, they arc very ſmall. Some had rather make the difference 
of muſcles thus, that ſome of them are flethy, ſome nervous, others membranous. From their ori- Dmiorences of 
ginalz ſome ariſe from the bones, as thoſe which move the hands, armsand legs 3 others from muſcles from 
priſles, as the muſcles of the throat 3 others, from membrancs which inveſt the tendons, as the their original, 
wormy muſcles of the hands and teet 3 others,from ligaments, as the extenders of the fingers others; 
from other muſcles, as the two lower muſcles of the Yard which proceed from the Sphincter 
muſcle of the fundament. Others have no original, as, the membrane, which we call the flethy Pan- 
nicle, aſſumes flcth in certain places, and degenerates into a muſcle z ſuch are the Cremaſter, or hang- 
ing muſcles of the teſticles, the large muſcles of the face 3 and if you pleaſe, the midriff as that which 
is compoſed of two coats the one, encompaſſing the ribs and the Peritonerm, hath flclh in the mid(t 
between the two membranes. And moreover, ſeme muſcles have their original from one only bone, 
as thoſe which bend and extend the cubit 3 others ariſe of many bones, as the oblique deſcending, 
the Dorſal, and many muſcles of the neck, which arife together from many ſpondyls, and fides of 
{pondyl. There be others, according to the opinion of ſome men, both from the bones and griſles 
of the Pubjs at the right or dire& muſcles of the Epigaſtrium, yet by their favour I think other- 1,4... , 
wiſe. Becauſe by the Anatomical and received axiom, A muſcle is there thought to take his be- mwſcle hath 
ginning, from whence he receives a ncrvecz but theſe muſcles take a nerve from the —_— its original, 
mulcles, 


\ Muſcle is the infirument of voluntary motion; and ſimple voluntary motion is perform- What 2 
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Diflerences of muſcles, wherefore their original ought to be referr'd to the ſides of the breaſt-blades, as ſhall b= 
muſcles from ſhewed in due place. From their inſertion ariſe theſe differences; ſome are inſcrted into a bone, as 
their inſert1oNe 14, i. which move the head, arms, ard legs others into a griſle, ashoſe of the Throtle, cye-lids, 


noſe, and the oblique aſcendent mulcles of the Epigaſtrixm ſome into a bone and grifle both, as 
the right muſcles of the Epigaſtrium and the midriff : Some into the skin, as the muſcles of the lips ; 
others into the coats, as the muſcles of the eyes 3 others into ligaments, as the multles of the yard. 
But theſe differences following may be drawn both from thcir inſertion and original. For ſome 
muſcles ariſing from many parts, are inſerted into ſome one part, as divers of thoſe which move the 
arm and the ſhoulder, which ariſing from many ſpondyls, are inſerted into the bone of the ſhoul. 
der, and the ſhoulder-blade. Others ariſe from one part, and inſcrt themſelves into more, as, thoſe 
which ariſe from the bottom of the ſhoulder-blades are extended and inſerted into ſome eight or 
nine of the upper ribs, to help reſpiration 3 and the benders and extenders of the tingers and toes: 
Others, ariſing from many bones, are inſerted into as many, as ſome of thoſe which ſerve tor reſpj- 
ration, to wit, thoſe which we call the hinder Saw-muſclcs, and the Semiſpinatus, which ſends a 
tendon into all the ribs. Others have their original from many bones, and end in griſles of the ſeven 
ribs, as thoſe two which lie under the Sternon. Moreover, alſo theſe differences of muſcles may be 
drawn from the original and inſertion, that ſome procced from bones, and are inſerted into the 
next bone, tohelp and ſtrengthen the motion thereof, as the three muſcles of the hipz Others ariſe 
from an upper bone,and are not inſerted into the next,but into ſome other.as the long muſcles.Some 
are named trom the part they move.as the temporal mulcles, becauſe they move the temples: Others 
from their office, as the grinding muſcles; becauſe they move the skin as a Mill, to grind aſunder 
the meal. From their form or figure 3 becauſe ſome are like Mice, other like Lizards which have their 


7 * wary legs cut off for that they imitate in their belly, body, or tendon, the belly or tail of ſuch creatures; 
and from whence the name of Mrſcxlus and Lacertus are divided, Such are thoſe which bend the 
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wriſt, and which arc faſtcned to the bone of the leg, and which extend the foot ; others are trian- 
gular, as that which lifts up the arm, callcd Epomis or Deltoides, and that which draws the arm to 


the breaſt, called the peEtoral muſcle, Others quadrangular, as the Rhomboides, or Lozenge-mulcle of 


the ſhoulder-blade, and the two hindſom-muſcles ſerving for reſpiration, and two of the wriſts which 
turn down the hand 3 others confilt of more than four angles, as the oblique deſcending, and that 
mulcle which joyns it {elf to it from the ſhoulder-blade 3 others are rouud and broad, as the mid- 
riff ; others circular, as the Sphincter-muſcle of the fundament and bladder; others are of a py- 
ramidica! :gure, as the ſeventh muſcle of the eye, which compaſles the optick nerve in bcalts, but 
not in men 3 others have a {emicircular form, as that which thuts up the eye, ſcated at the leſſer 
corner thercof 3 others reſemble a Monk's cow], or hood, as the Trapezixs of the ſhoulder-blade, 


Beſides, vthers at their hir{t original are narrow, but broad at their inſertion 3 as the Saw-mulcle of 


the ikoulder, and the tranſverle of the Epigaſtrizm 3 others arc quite contrary, as the three mulcles 
of the hip; othcrs keep an equal breadth or bignc(s in all places, as the intercoſtal muſcles and 
thoſe of the writt z others are long and ſlender, as the long mulcle of the thigh; others are long 
and broad, as the oblique deſcending muſcles of the Epigaſtrium, others are directly contrary, as the 
Intcrcoſtal, which are very narrow. From their perforations 3 for ſyme are perforated, as the 
midriff, which hath thrce holes, as alſo the oblique and tranſverſe of the Epigaſtrinm, that ſo they 
may give paſſage forth to the preparing {permatick veſſels, and to the cjaculatory veſlcls, the coat 
Erythroides aſſociating and ftrengthening them 3 others arc not pertorated. From their magnitude; 
for ſome are molt large, as the two mulcles of the hip 3 others very (mall, as the cight ſmall muſclcs 
of the ncck, and the proper mulcles of the Throtle, and the wormy muſcles 3 others are of an in- 
difkerent magnitude, From their colour; for ſome are white and red, as the temporal muſcles, 
which have Tendons coming from the midft of their belly 3 others are livid, as the three greater 
mulcles of the calt of thc leg, which colour they have by the admixtion of the white, or tendinous 
nervy coat with the red fleſh; for, this coat by its thickneſs darkning the colour of the fleſh, ſo that 
1t cannot ſhew its redneſs and ftreth colour, makes it ſeem of that livid colour. From their fitua- 
tion 3 tor {ome are ſupcrticiary, as thoſc which appear under the skin and fat 3 others decp in, and 
hid, as the ſmooth and four twin muſcles 3 ſome are ſtretched out, and (as it were) {pred over in 
a ſtrait and plain paſſage, as the muſcles of the thigh which move the leg, except the Ham-mulcle; 
others oblique, as thele of the Epigaſtrinm , otherſome tranſverſe, as the tranſverſe of the Epiga- 
ftrium , where you mult obſerve, that although all the hbers of the muſcles are direct, yet we call 
them oblique and tranſverſe, by comparing them to the right muſcles, as which by the concourſe of 
the tibers make a trait or acute angle, 

From the ſorts of fibers; for ſome have one kind of fiber, yet the greateſt part enjoy two ſorts 
running ſo up and down, that they either are crofſed like the letter X, as happens in the pcRoral 
and grinding muſcles; orelſe do not concur, as in the Trapeziz. Others have three ſorts of tibers, 
as the broad mulcle of the face. 

From their coherence or connexion, or their texture of nervous fibers, for ſome have fibers ſome- 
what more diſtant and remote immediately at their original, than in other places, as you may {ec 
in the muſcles of the buttocks: Others in their midf{i and belly, which by reaſon thereof in ſuch 
muſcles is more big or tumid, their head and tail being ſlender, as happens in molt of the muſcles of 
thearm and leg, in which the denſe maſs of fleſh interwoven with hbers, disjoyns the fibers in 10 
great a diſtance z in otherſome the hbers are more diſtant in the tail, as in the greater Saw-mulcle 
ariling from the bottom of the ſhoulder-blade in others, they are equally dittant through the 
whole muſcle, as in the muſcles of the writt, and between the ribs. 

From their head 3 for in ſome it is fleſhy, interwoven with few fibers, as in the muſcles of the 
buttocks3 in others it is wholly nervous, as in the moſt broad muſcle common to the arm and 


thoalder-blade , and in the three muſcles of the thigh proceeding from . the — = 
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huckle bone 3 in ſome it is nervous and fleſhy, as inthe intcrnal and external muſcle of the arm. 
Betides, ſome have one head, others two as the bender of the elbow, and the cxtcrnal of the les 
others three, as the three-headed muſcle of the thigh, But we mult note, that the word nerve '& 
ſinew is here-taken in a large ſignihcation, tor a ligament, ncrve and tendon, as Galen faith (Lib, de 

Ofſibus 3) and moreover we mult obſerve, that the head of a muſcle is one while above, anothcr 

while below, otherwhiles in the midſt, as in the midriff, a5 you may know by the inſcrtion of tlic 

nerve, becauſe it cntcrs the muſcle by its head, 

From their belly alſo, there be ſome differences of muſcles taken 3 for ſome have their belly im- From their 
mediately at their beginning, as the muſcles of the buttccks others at their inſertion, as the belly. 
midriff; others juſt at their head, as thoſe which put forth the calf of the leg in others it is ſome- 
what further off, as in tholy which draw back the arm, and which bend the leg z in others, the belly 
extends cven from the hcad unto' the tail, as in the intercoſtal muſcles, and thoſe of the writt; in 
othcrs, it is produced evcn to their inſertion, as in thoſe of the palms of the hands and ſoles of the 
fect ſome have a double belly diltinguiſhed by a nervous ſubſtance; as thoſe which open, the 
mouth, and thoſe which ariſe from the root of the lower of proceſs of the thoulder-blade. 

Morcover the differences of mulcles are drawn alſo trom the tendons tor ſome have none, at From thei: 
leaſt which are manifeſt, as the muſcles of the lips, and the ſphin&ter-muſcles, the intercoſtal, and tendons. 
thoſe of the wriſt 3 others have them in part, and want them in part, as the midriff; for the mid- 
riff wants a tendon at the ends of the {horter ribs, but hath two at the tirſt Vertebra of the loins 
in which it is terminated 3 others have a tendon indeed. But ſome of theſe move with the bone. 
ſome not, as the muſoles of the cycs 3 and belides, ſome of theſe have broad and mcmbianous tcn- 
dons, asthe muſcles of the eyes, and Epigraſtium, except the right muſcles; in others they are thick 
and round, as in the benders of the hingers 3 in others they are leſs round, but more broad than 
thick, ſuch is the tendon ariling from, the twin muſcles, and Soleus of the leg 3 others have ſhort 
tendons, as the muſcles which turn down the hand 3 otherſome long, as thole of the palms of the 
hands, and ſoles of the feet; belides, others produce tendons from the end of their belly, which 
tendons are manitelt z others from the midfi, as the temporal muſcles, 

Beſides, alſo others diffuſe many tendons from their belly, as in the hands the benders of the 
tingers, and extenders of the teet. Otherſome put forth but one, which ſometimes is divided into 
many, as thoſe which*bend the third articulation of the foot 3 otherwhile many muſcles by their 
= mecting together make one tendon, as the three muſcles of the calf of the leg, and thoſe which 
' bend thecubit and leg. All tendons have thcir original, when the nerves and ligaments diſperſcd 
through the fleſhy ſubltance of a muſcle, are by little and little drawn and meet together, until at 
Laſt carried tothe joynt, they are there falined for the fit bending and extention thereof, From the prom their 
3 Ccontraricty of their actions; for {ome parts have contrary muſcles, benders and extenders , other a&ton. 
? havenonez for the cods and fundament have only lifters up. From their function 3 tor ſome are From theit 
made fordircc&t motions, as thoſe which extend the tingers and tocs; others tor oblique, as the funttion., 
{ Supinators of the hand, and the Pronators; othcrs perform both, as the pectoral muſcle, which 
* movcsthe arm obliquely upward and downward, as the upper and lower hibers are contracted z and 
alſo out-right, it all the hbers be contracted together, which alſo happens to the Deltoides and 
| Trapezins, I have thought it good to handle particularly theſe differences of muſcles, becauſe that 
' by underſtanding them, the prognoliick will be more certain, and alſo the application of remedies 


to each part 3 and it any occation be, cither to make inciſion, or ſuturc, we may be more certain, 
whether the part affected, be more or lels nervous, 
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CHAP. IX 
Of the parts of a Muſcle: 


Aving declared the nature and differences of a muſcle, we muſt note that ſome of the parts The com- 
thereof are compound and univerſal, others limple or particular. The compound are the pound and 
4 head, belly, and tail. The ſimple are ligaments, a nerve, fleſh, a vein, artery, and coat. For fimple parts 
the compound parts 3 by the head, we-undertiand the beginning and original of a muſcle, which is of a muF-le 
one while ligamentous and nervous, otherwhiles alſo fleſhy. By the belly, that portion which is 
abſolutely flethy : By the tail we underſtand a tendon conſiſting partly of a nerve, partly of a ligament 
: promiſcuouſly coming forth trom the belly of the muſcle. For as much as belongs tothe limple, 
* which are fix in number, three are called proper, and three common. The proper area ligament 
from a bone, a nerveprocecding from the brain, or ſpinal marrow, and fleſh compadt by the con- 
cretion of blood. The common are a vein from the liver or trunk ariſing from thence; an artery 
proceeding from the heart, a coat produced by the nervous and ligamentous tibers ſpreading over 
the ſuperficies of the muſcle. But tor the ſimple uſe of all ſuch parts, the nerve is (as it were) the whituſe eact) 
principal part of a muſcle, which gives it ſenſe and motion, the ligament gives firength, the fleſh —_—_—— 
contains the nervous and ligamentous hbers of the muſcle, and firengthens it, filling up all the - _ _—_ 
void ſpaces 3 and alſo, it preſerves the native humidity of theſe parts, and cheriſheth the heat im- 
plantcd in them 3 and, to conclude, defends it from all external injuries for, like a fan, it oppoſeth 
it {elf againſt the heat of the Sun; and is a garment againſt the cold 3 and is as a culhion in all talls 
and bruiſes ; and as a buckler of defence againſt wounding-weapons. The vein nourithes the mulcle, 
the artery gives it lite, the coat preſerves the harmony ot all the parts thereof, leſt they ſhould be 
any ways disjoyned or corrupted by purulent abſceſſes breaking into the empty or void {paces ot 
the mulcles 3 as weſce it hapneth in a Gangrene, where the corruption hath invaded this mem- 
brane, by the breathing out of the more acid matter or filth. 
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CHAP. % 
A more particular inquiſition into each part of a Muſcle. 


The nature of Aving gone thus far, it remains, that we more particularly inquire into cach part of a 
a ligament, Muſcle, that (if it be polhble) nothing may be wanting to this Diſcourſe. Wherefore 2 
ligament properly ſo called, is a ſimple part of mans body, next of a bone and eriſle, the 

moſt terreſtrial, dry, hard, cold, white 3 taking its original immediately, or by the interpoſition 
of ſome medium from the bones or grifles (from whence alſo the muſcles have their beginning) 
whereby it comes to paſs, that a ligament 1s void of ſcnſe, unleſs it veceive a nerve from ſome 
othcr place for ſo the ligaments which compoſe and ſtrengthen the tongue and yard, are parta- 
kers of ſenſe, and it inſerts it ſelf into the bone and griſle, that {o it may bind them together, and 
ſtrengthen and beautitie the whole joint or connexion 3 (tor thele three be the principal uſes of a 
The threefold ligament) then diffuſing it ſelf into the membranes and muſcles to firengthen thoſe parts, A 
uſe of a liga- nerve, to ſpeak properly, is alſo a ſimple part of our body, bred and nourithed by a groſs and 
— 4 2 nerve Phlegmatick humour, ſuch as the brain, the original of all the nerves, and alſo the Spinal marrow 
i5, endued with the faculty of feeling, and oftentimes allo of moving. For there be divers parts of 
the body which have nerves, yet arc deſtitute of all voluntary motion, having the ſenſe only of 

feeling, as the membranes, veins, arteries, guts, and all the entrails, A nerve is covered with a 

double cover from the two membrancs of the brain, and beſides alſo with a third proceeding from 

What we theligaments which faſten the hinder part of the head to the Vertebra's, or elſe from the Pericrani- 
mean by the 2. We underltand no other things by the fibers of a nerve, or of a ligament, than long and 
nervous and {Jender threds, white, ſolid, cold, ſtrong, more or lefs, according to the quantity of the ſubltance, 
Iigamentous which is partly ncrvousand ſenſible, partly ligamentous and inſenfible. You muſt imagine the 
: ſame of the yeſhy hibers in their kind 3 but of theſe threds ſome are (trait for attraftion ; others ob- 
lique, for retention of that which is convenient tor the creature z and laſtly, ſome tranſverſe, for 
expulſion of that which is unprofitable. But when thele tranſverſe threds are extended in length, 
they are leſſened in bredthz but when they are directly contracted, they are thortncd in-length, But 
when they are extended all together as it were, with an unanimous conſent, the whole member 
is wrinkled as contracted into it ſelf: as on the contrary it is extended when they are rclaxed. Some 
of theſe are beſtowed upon the animal parts, to pertorm voluntary motions others upon the vital 
to perform the agitation of the heart and arteries 3 others upon the natural for attraCtion, retenti- 
on, and expulſion. Yet we muſt obſerve, that the attraction of no ſimilar part is performed by the 


By what 
help of the foreſaid fibers or threds, but rather by the heat implanted in them, or by the —_— 


power the (i- 


milar parts of emptineſs, or the familiarity of the ſubſtance. The fleſh alſo is a ſimple and ſoft part, compoſe 


+ ng, m6 of the pure portion of the blood inſinuating it ſelf intothe ſpaces between the hbers, ſo to inveſt 
era&, them for the uſes formerly mentioned. This'is (as it were) a certain wall and bulwark againſt the 
Whar, and of injurics of heat and cold, againſt all falls and bruiſcs, as it were, a certain ſoft pillow or cuſhion 
_ the Jeſp Fielding to any violent imprethon. There be three ſorts of flcſh 3 one more ruddy, as the muſcu- 
= > ene He Jous fleſh of perfect creatures, and ſuch as have blood 3 for the fleſh of all tender and young things 
having blood, as Calves, and alſo of all forts of fiſh, is whitiſh, by reaſon of the too much humi- 
dity of the blood. The ſecond kind is more pallid, even in perfect creatures having blood, ſuch 
is the fleſh of the heart, ſtomach, weaſon, guts, bladder, womb. The third is belonging to the 
entrails, or the proper ſubſtance of cach entrail, as that which remains of the liver (the vcins, ar- 
teries and coat being taken away) of the bladder, of the gall, brains, kidneys, milt : Some add a 


fourth ſort of fleſh which is ſpongy, and that they ſay is proper to the tongue alone, 
Whata vein A veinis the veſſel, pipe or channel of the blood, or bloody matter it hath a ſpermatick ſub- 


is. ſtance, conſitts of one coat compoſed of three ſorts of fibers, 
What an arte» An artery is alſo the receptacle of blood, but that ſpirituous and yellowiſh, conſiſting in like 
ry 1s. manner of a ſpermatick ſubltance: But it hath two coats with thrce ſorts of hbers, the utmolt 
whereof is molt thin, conſiſting of right hbers, and ſome oblique : But the inner is tive times more 
thick and denſe than the utmolt, inverwoven with tranſverſe hbers 3 and it doth not only contain 
blood and ſpirit, but alſoa ſerous humor, which we may believe, becauſe there be two emulgent 
artcrics as well as veins. 
Whyan artery But the inner coat of an artery is therefore more thick, becauſe it may contain blood which is 
1s more thick more hot, ſubtil, and ſpirituous 3 for the ſpirit, ſecing it is naturally more thin and light, and in 
and denſe than . . : 1d 3 : : 
> n/a perpetual motion, would quickly fly away, unleſs it were held in a ſtronger hold. There is othcr 
reaſon for a vein, as that which contains blood, groſs, ponderous, and flow of motion. Wherc- 
fore if it had acquired a denſe and groſs coat, it could ſcarce be diſtributed to the neighbouring 
parts : God, the maker of the Univerſe, foreſceing this, made the coats of the veſſels contrary to 
The mutual the confiltence of the bodies contained in them. The Anaſtomoſis of the veins and artcrics, that 
Anaſtomoſs of js to ſay, the application of the mouths of the one to the other, is very remarkable, by benefit of 
the veins and : : - - 
hnanhes. which they mutually communicate and draw the matters contained in them, and ſoalfo transfulc 
Whereitis themby inſenfible paſſages, although that Anaſtomoſis is apparent inthe vein and artery that meet 
manifeſt, together at the joynt and bending of the arm, which I have ſometimes ſhewed in the Phylick Schools, 
at ſuch times as I there difle&ted Anatomies. 
From whence But the ation or funion of a mulcle is either to move or confirm the part according, to our 
2 muſclehath will into which it is implanted 3 which it doth when it draws it ſelf towards its original, that is to 
rs beginnug {2y, itshead. But we define the head by the inſcrtion of the nerve, which we underſtand by the 


or nead. mannerof the working of the muſcle, 
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GHAP. XL 
Of the muſcles of the Epigaſtrium, or lower Belly. 


Ow ſeeing that we have taught what a muſcle is, and what the differences thercof are 
and what ſimple and compound parts it hath, and what the uſe, ation and manner of F 
action in each part isz it remains that we come to the particular explication of cach 
muſcle, beginning with thoſe of the lower belly, as thoſe which we firſt meet withal in diſeftion. _ : 
Theſe are cight in number, four oblique, two on each fide, two right or dire, one on the right, E:ghe mule; 
another on the left ſidez and in like manner two tranſverſe. All thele are alike in force, magnitude - Ln Epige- 
and action, ſo mutually compoſed, that the oblique defcendant of one tide, is conjoyncd with the Fe 
other oblique deſcendant on the other tide, and fo of thereſt. 
We may add to this number the wo little ſupplying, or aſſiſting muſcles, which are of s Py- 
ramidal form, and ariſe from the ſhare-bone, above the inſcrtion ot the right muſcles : Of the 
oblique muſcles of each fide the one aſcends, the other deſcends, whercupon it comes to paſs, that Li dons 
they are called the oblique deſcendant and aſcendant muſcle, Thoſe oblique which we tirlt meer Their fub- 
with, are the deſcendant, whoſe ſubſtance is partly {anguine, partly ſpermatick; for they are ſtance. 
flchy, nervous, ligamentous, veinous, arterious and membranous. Yet the fleſhy portion is PIC- Their great- 
dominant in them, out of which relpe& Hippocrates is wont to expreſs the muſcles by the name neſs ang &- 
Fleſhcs 3 their greatnels 1s indifferent between the large and the ſmall muſcles; their tigure is three gure. 
(quare. They are compoſed of the tore-mentioned parts, they arc two in number ; their ſite is ob- Sou wy" gf 
lique, taking their beginning from the touching of the great {aw-muſlcle, and from the fixth and Cs 
ſeveuth true ribs, or rather from the ſpaces between the fix lower ribs, and rather on the forepart 
of the muſcles, than of the ribs themſelves 3 from whence ſhunnivg the Vertebra's of the loins,. the 
fleſhy parts of them are terminated in the external and upper eminency of the haunch-bone, and 
the membranous end in the lower eminency of the ſhare-bone and the white-line. Yet Columbus 
diſſenting from this common deſcription of the oblique muſcles. thinks that they are only tcrmi- 
natcd in the whitc-linc, and not in the thare-bone. For (faith he.) wherefore thould they be in- 
ſerted into the (harc-bone which is not moved ? But becauſe it would be an inhinite labour and 
trouble to ſet down at large the (cveral opinions of all Authors oft Anatomy 3 I have thought it ſut= 
ficient for me totouch them lightly by the way. . Their connexion is with the oblique aſcendant Their con- 
lying under them, and with the direct or right. Their temperament is twofold, the one hot and Their ans _ 
moilt, by reaſon of the belly and flethy portion of them ; the other cold and dry, in rcfpeR of their I 4 
ligamentous and ter:dinous portion. Their action is to draw the parts into which ehey are inſerted Their aQion, 
towards their original, or elſe to unite them hrmly. Yet each of theſe privately ard properly draws 
the hip in an oblique manner towards the Cartilago Scutiformis, or brealt-blade. Then tollow The oblique 
the oblique aſcendant, who have the ſame ſubſtance, quantity, thgurc, compolvre, number 1 d afcendant. 
temper the deſcendant have. They are fituate between the delcendant and traniverſe with whom Tp, fre ana 
they have connexion, eſpecially by the veſſels which are brought from the parts beneath, All the exmnesian, 
flelhy parts ariſe from the rack-bones of the haunch to the ends of the baliard-ribs, which they 
{cem to admit above and bclow, being fleſhy even to the fourth, and then becoming, membranous, 
they take their way to the white-linc, with a double aponerroſis, which paſſes throngh che rizhr 
muſcles above and below, as we may plainly ſce from the navel downwards. Fn their flethy p.rt 
they draw their original from the ſpine of tne haunch-boncs a little lower than the deſcendant cnd 
in their fleſhy part. But for their membranous parts, they ariſe before from the thare-bone, but 
behind from the ſpondyls of the holy-bone, and Vertebra's, of the loins obliquely aſcending up- 
wards to the white-line, into which they are terminated by an aponexroſis or membranous tendon | 
(which ſeems to penetrate the right muſcle upwards and downwards, eſpecially under the navel) 
but by their fleſhy part at the ends of all the baſtard ribs, which they ſeem to receive above and 
bclow. And becauſe thele muſcles arc terminated in the whitc-linc, they have alſo another uſe, =—_ 
yet ſuch as is conumon to all the muſcles of the Epigaſtrizm, that is, to preſs down the guts, Their Their aQton. 
aCtion is (it they perform it together) to draw and dilate the breaſt; but it their ations be (e- 
parate, they draw the chelt to the hip with an oblique motion. After theſe follow the right muſcles, The right 
{o called, becauſe they deſcend according to the length of the body, and becauſc they have right mulcles of the 
or ſtrait fibers. , bd 
We will fay nothing (to ſkun prolixity, which in all other places we will avoid) of their ſub- 
ſtance and other conditions, which they have common with the tore-mentioned muſcles. They are Their ſite, 
lituate in the eminenteſt or extuberating region of the belly, bounding the Epigaſtrinm taken in 
general, (or the ſuperhiciary belly 3) they are divided by the manifeſt intercourſe of the white-line, 
even to the navel, in which place they ſeem to be united even to the place of their inſertion. They Original, 
draw their original not from the ſhare-bone, as ſome would have it, but according to the inſertion 
of their nerves from the ſides of the Cartilago Scutiformis, and the ends of the ſixth, ſeventh and 
cighth ribs 3 but they end in the ſhare-bone, where they make a common tendon ſufficiently ttrong, 
and ſhort, Sylvixs, Veſalins and Columbus think they ariſe trom the (hare-bone, becauſe they carnut 
be inſerted into that bone, becauſe it is unmoveable. You may perceive in theſe muſcles certain ner- 
vous and tranſverſe interſe&ions, oftentimes three in number tor the ſtrength of theſe mulcles, (of 
which Galen makes no mention, although they may be ſeen in Apes.) And alſo in the inner fide of 
thele muſcles you may ſee four veins, and as many arteries, of which ſome crecp upwards, others 
run downwards. The upper, called the Mamillary, deſcend from the Axillary by the fide and lower 
parts of the Sternon, the tenderer portions thereof being diſtributed by the way to the Medialtinam, 


and about the fourth and tifth xib to the dugs, from whence they take their name. 
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The meetin 


That which remains breaking out by the ſides of the breaſt-blade, inſerts it {elf into thoſe muſe 


together of the Joc creeping along, evenalmoli to the navel 3 in which place they are manifeſtly united (that is, 


-- -_ —M the veins with the veins, and arterics with the arteries) with the Epigaſtrick, which aſcend from 
nn ms, the upper part of the Iliack 3 on cach fide under the ſaid muſcles, until they meet with theſe four 
teries. mamillary veſſels. That you may find the concourſe of the vcins and arterics about the navel, you 


muſt follow both the upper and the lower ſomewhat deep into the fleth, prefling the blood on 
both ſides from above downwards, and from bclow upward, until you ſhall hnd the exoſculation 
of theſe veſſels, which will appear by this, That the blood will low from this into that, and 
from that intc this; otherwife you can ſcarce perceive it, by reaſon of the ſmalncſs of ſuch veſſels 
which want blood. But that by the benefit of ſuch concourſe of the veſſels, the matters may be 
communicated and tranſported both from the womb to the dugs, and again from the dugs to the 
womb, appears in Nurſes who want their courſes, when the milk comes into their dugs3 and 
on the contrary loſe their milk when their courſes flow plentifully. Otherwiſe to what purpoſe 
ſhould there be ſuch concourſe between the veſſels of the paps and womb ? for there are veins and 
arterics diffuſed to the lides of the womb from the root of the Epigaſtricks; for indeed the Epiga- 
ftricks which in their aſecnt meet with the mamillary, go not to the womb, though they be next 


Theira&ion, to them, and ariſe from the ſame trunk with the Hypogalirick vein of the womb. The action of 


Their uſe, 


The Pyrami- 
-— ——— erection of the yard, Columbus thinks they ſhould not be ſeparated from the right, and that they 
The tranſverſe 
muſcles of the 


Ejigaltrium. 


theſe muſcles is, to move or draw near together the parts of the Hypogaſtrium to the Precordiz, or 
Hypochondries. Their uſe, in Colamous opinion, 15, to draw the breaſt downwards, o to dilate it, 
At the cnd of theſe, nature hath produced two other {mall muſcles from the upper part of the 
ſhare-bone, of a triangular figuze, tor the ſafety of the thick and common tendon of the right 
muſcles 3 whercupon they are called Szccenturiati, or Aiſiſters, 


The firſt figure of the lower Belly. 


ABCD The upper, lower, 
and lateral parts of the Pcrito- 
NE&un., FIG. TI 

EE The White-line from the — 
griſle of the brea(t-bone, called the ——— > 
breaſt-blade, to the commiſſure or @AAaIJY FED, Tb 
meeting of the ſhare-bones. SW i 

F The griſlle of the breaſt-bone, 
Cartilago cnſi-formis,or the breſt- 
blade, 

G The navel, which , all the 
muſcles being taken away, mult be 
kept for the demonſtration of the 
Umbilical weſſels. 

H H The productions of the Pe- 
ritonzum, which contain the ſe- 
minary veſſels on either ſide, 

7 * The hole which giveth way 
to the ſeminary veſſels of men, 

IT A win and an artery from 
the Epigalirick, which bcing car- 
ried upward under the right muſ= 
cles, do here hang down, and are 
diſtributed into the lower part of 
the Abdomen. 

KK A vein and an artery, from 
the internzl mammary , proceeding 
from under the bone of the breaſt, 
are carried downreard through the 
right muſcles, and are diſſemina- 
zed into the upper part of the Ab- 
domen. 

1 2 Theplace wherein the right 
muſcles ariſe, which being here cut 
off, do hang down, that their weſ- 

els may the better be ſeen, 


34+ The Anaſtomotis, or inoculation of the foreſaid veſſels, making the conſent of the Abdomen and 
the noſe, and of the womb with the breaſts, as ſome think, LL Branches of veins running into the ſides 
of the Peritonzum. N The place of the Haunch-bone bared, to which the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles 


do grow. 
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Some (moved with I know not what reaſon) would have theſe two ſmall muſ:1cs to help the 


only are the fleſhy beginnings of the right. But on the contrary, Fallopins manitelily proves them 
dittcrent and ſeparate from the right, and thews their uſe. The tranſverſe remain to be ſpoken of, 
{o call:d by reaſon of their tibers, which make right angles with the fibers 'of the right muſcles. 
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They have a quadrangular figure fituate upon the greatelt part of the Peritonerm, to which they Their figure 
Rick ſo cloſe that they ſcarce can be ſeparated. They take their original from the production of #4 fire. 
the loins, the eminency of the haunch-bone. the tranſverſe productions of the* Vertebr2's of the 
loins, and the ends of the baſtard-ribs ; contrary to the opinion. of many, whom the inſcrtion of 
the nerve convinces, but they end in the White-line, as all the reſt do. 

Their a&ion is to paſs the Bus eſpecially tor the expulſion of excrements, 

But all the cight recited mulſc 


. | ; | Their a&Rion. 
les, belide thcir proper uſe, have another common; that is, they The common 


and fora Defence or Bulwark, tor all the parts lying under them, and ſerve tor the ltrengthen- ule and ation 


ing of the voice, as experience ſhews in thoſe who ſound Trumpets and Cornets. | of theeighr 
Therefore theſe muſcles do _ on every fide prels the belly; but the midriff, the interco3al 

muſcles aſſiſting it, doth drive trom above downwards, from which conſpiring contention follows 

the excretion of the excrements by the tundamentz but unleſs the midriff ſhould aſſiſt, theſe muſcles 

would preſs the excrements no more downwards, than upwards to the mouth, | 
Although to this excretion of the excrements, it is not ſufficient that the Epigaſtrick, Midriff, Why when, . 

and intercoſtal muſcles preſs the belly, but the muſcles of the throttle mult be alfo ſhut, For the *< mouth #5 

mouth being open, the excrements never go well forth; becauſe the vapors do paſs out of the *P OO 

month, which being reſtrained and driven to the midrift, by ſtretching it powerfully thrufts down the ys 

excrement. Wheretore Apothecarics when they give glyltcrs, bid the Patient to open his mouth, forth. 

chat the glyſier may ealily go up, which otherwiſe would ſcarcely go up, the mouth being ſhut ; 

becauſe ſo, we ſhould have no place empty iv us, into which the glyticr might be dabas 


Epigaſtrium., 


Of the White-line, and Peritoneum or Rim of the Belly. 

He White-line is nothing elſe, than the bound and extremities of the muſcles of the Epigaſitri- Whar the 

zm, diſtinguiſhing the belly in the midſt into two parts, the right and left, It is called White, White-lme is, 
both of its own colour, and alſo tor that no fleſhy part lies under it, or is placed above it. It is broader | 
above the navel, but narrower below, becaule the right muſcles do there grow into one. Now we What the Pe- 
muſt treat of the coat or membrane, Peritonexm or rim of the belly ; it is ſo called, becauſe it is !99599 5 
firetched over all the lower belly, and particularly over all the parts contained in the ventricle, to The ſubſtance 
which alſo it freely lends a common coat. It hath a ſpermatick ſubſtance, as all other membranes 22d quantity, 
have the quantity of it inthicknels is very ſmall, (tor it is almolt as thin as a Spiders web) yet dif- 
fering in divers places in men and women for men have it more thick and ſtrong below the navel, 
that ſo it may contain the extenſion of the ſtomach, often ſtretched beyond meaſure with meat 
and drink. On the contrary, women have it ſo thick and ſtrong below their navel, that it ſcems 
double, that ſo they may more cafily endure the diſtention of their womb, cauſcd by the child con- 
tained in it. But above the navel, men and women have the Peritanerm of an cqual lirength, tor the 
ſelf ſame reaſon. The longitude and latitude of it is known by the circumſcription of the belly. | 

The figure is rourid and ſomewhat long x it puts forth ſome productions, like tinger-{talls, boch The figure. 
for the leading and ſtrengthening the ſpermatick veſſels, and the eremaſter muſcles of the teſti- 
cles, and, beſides it, the ejaculatory veſlels; as alſo to impart a coat to the tellicles, and all the 
natural parts. | 

It is compoſed of flender, membranous and nervous fibers, certain ſmall branches of veins and ar- The compoſi- 
teries concurring with them, which it receives for life and nourithmcnt from the adherent parts, © 

This membrane is one in number, and beſides every where one and cqual, although Galen would The number, 
have it perforated in that place where the ſpermatick veſſels deſcend to the telticles : But, in truth, £4 de ſem. 
we muſt not think that a hole, but rather a production, as we faid bcfore. 

The later Anatomilts have obſerved, the coat Peritonexm is doubled below the navel, and that 
by the ſpaces of theſe reduplications the umbilical arteries aſcend to the navel, 

It is fituate near the natural parts, and compaſſes them about, and joyned by the coat, which The fite and 
it gives them, asalſo on the ſides, it is joyned to the Vertebra's of the loins, from whoſe ligaments ©2ne*1ons 
(or rather Perioſtenm) it takes the original : On the lower part, it cleaves to the ſhare-bone, and 
on the upper to the midriff, whoſe lower part it wholly inveſts ; bn the fore or outer part it ſticks 
ſo cloſe to the tranſverſe muſcles, that it cannot be pluck*'d from them but by force, by reaſon cf 
the complication and adheſion of the hibers thereof with the hbcr$vt the proper membrane of theſe 
muſcles z which membrane in' Galen's opinion. procceds from this Peritonexm, {o that it is no mar- Lib. 6. Meth, 
vel that we may more ealily break than ſeparate theſe two coats. It is of temperature cold and dry, 
as all other membranes. 

It hath many uſes, the hrſt wheredf is, to inveſt and cover all the parts of the lower belly, Uſe. 
{pecially the kall, leſt it ſhould be ſqueezed by great compreſſures and violent, attempts into the 
empty ſpacts of the muſcles, as it ſometimes happens in the wounds of the Epigaſtrixzm, unleſs the 
lips of the Ulcer be very well united 3 for then appears a tumor about the wound by the guts and 
kall —_ without the Peritoneum into thoſs ſpaces of the muſcles; trom whence proceeds 
cruel pain, 

Another uſe is, tothe further caſting forth of the excrements by preſſing the ventricle and 
guts on the foreſide, as the midriff doth above,, as one ſhiould do it by both his hands joyned to- 
gether, 

Thethirduſe is, it prohibits the repletion of the parts with flatulency after the expulſion of the 
excrements, by ſtraitning and preifing them down, 

The fourth and laſt js, that it contains all the parts in their ſeat, and binds them to the back- 
bone, principally that they ſhould not fly out of their places by violent motions, as by leaping, and 
falling trom on high. 

Lattly, we mult know, that the rim is of that nature, that it will eaſily dilate it (elf, as we fee in 


Dropſies, in women with child, and in tumors againſt nature. 
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| CHAP. XII. 
Of the Epiploon, Omentum, or Zirbus, that is the Kall. 


The ſubſtance; Fter the containing parts, follow the contained, the firſt of which is the Epiploon, (or 
magnitude, Kall) fo called, becauſe it (as it were) ſwims upon all the guts. The ſubſtance of it js 
figure. fatty and ſpermatick, the quantity of it for the thickneſs is diverſe,in divers men, according 
to their temperament. The latitude of it is deſcribed by the quantity of the guts. It is in hgure 
The compo- like a purſe, becauſe it's double. It is compoſed of veins, arteries, fat, and a membrane, which 
ſure. fliding down from the gibbous part of the ventricle, and the flat part of the gut Duodenum and 
mL Spleen over the guts, is turned back from the lower belly to the top of the Colon. It is one as we 
__ faid covering the guts. It hath its chief connexion with the firſt Vertebra's of the Lions, from 
which place in Bealts it ſcems to take a Coat, as in men from the hollow part of the Spleen, and 
gibbous of the ventricle, and depreſſed part of the Duodenum; from whence doubled, it i5 termi- 
Lib. Anatom- nated in the fore and higher part of the Collick-gut. Which moved Galen to write, that the upper 
admbniſt, part of the membrane of the Kall was annexed to the ventricle z but the lower, to the laxer part 
The temper. of the Colick-gut. From the Veſſels of which parts it borrows his, as alſo the nerves, if it have 
The uſe two- any. The temper of it in lean bodies is cold and dry, becauſe their Kall is without fat 3 but in far 
fold, bodies it is cold and moilt by rcaſon of the fat. The nfe of it is two-fold : The firſt is to heat and 
moiſten the guts, and help their concoction, although it do it by accident, as that which through 
the denſity of the fat, hinders the cold air from piercing in, and alſo forbids the diſlipation of the 
internal heat. Another uſe is, that; in want of nonriſhment in times of great fatnine, ſometimes 
it cheriſhes, and (as it were) by it dew preſerves the innate heat, both of the ventricle and neigh- 
Lib. 4. de uſs bouring parts, as it is written by Galen. Moreover, we mult obſerye, that ina rupture or relaxa- 
partium. tion of the Peritoneum, the Kall falls down into the Scrotum, from whence comes that rupture we 
A cauſe of call Epiplocele. But in women that are ſomewhat more fat, it thruſts it ſelf between the bladder 
fruſtrating 14 the neck of 3he womb, and by its compreſſion hinders, that the feed comes not with full force 
concepuone into the womb, and ſo fruſtrates the conception. Beſides, wheu by a wound or ſome other chance, 
any part of it be defeQive, then that part of the belly which anſwers to it, will afterwards remain 
cold and raw, by reaſon of the fore-mentioned cauſcs. 


The ſecond Figure of the lower Belly. 


A A, BB. The inner part of the Perito- 
nzum, ct into four fats, and ſo turned 
backward, 

B The upper B. ſheweth the implantation 
of Umbilical vein into the liver. 

C The navel ſeparated from the Perito- 
nxum. From D tothe upper B the Umbili- 
cal veins. 

E E The forepart of the ſtomach blown up, 
neither covered by the liver nor kall, 

FF 4 part of the Gibbous ſide of the 
liver. 

G Veſſels diſſeminated through the Peri- 
tonxum, 

* The Breaſt-blade. 

H The bottom of the bladder of urine. 

I The connexion of the Peritonzum to the 
bottom of the bladder, R 

K K K K Thekall covering the puts. 

MN Veſſels and finews embracing the hot- 
tom of the ſtomach, 

O The meeting of the veſſels of both ſides 3 
ſo that MN and O ſhew the ſeam which 
Ariſtotle mentions,z Hilt.& 4.de part. Anim. 
where he ſaith, That the hall ariſes and pro- 
ceeds from the midit of the belly. 

PP Branches of veſſels running alongſt 
the bottom of the ſtomach. 

QQ AU Certain branches of the veſſels 
diſtributed to the upper membrane of the Q- 
mentum, and compaſſed with fat. 

2 2 The two Umbilical arteries going down by the ſides of the bladder to a branch of the great arter)- 
Þ The l;zament of the bladder which is ſhewed for the Urachus. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Ventricle or Stomach. 


Ow we muſt ſpeak of the ſtomach 3 the receptacle of the food neceſſary tor the whole Wharthe veti. 
body, the ſeat of appetite, by reaſon of the nerves diſperſed into its upper orifice, and ice is. 
ſo into its whole ſubltance. The ſubſtance thereof is rather ſpermatick than ſanguine, is —_ 
becauſe that for one flcſhy membrane, it hath two nervous : The quantity or magnitude of the ven- rude. nt 
tricle is diverſe, according tothe various magnitudes of bodies, and gluttony of men. The tigure The figure. 
of itis round and famontas long, like a Bag-pipe. The ſtomach is compoſed of two proper coats, The compe- 
and onecommon from the Peritonexum, together with veins, fmews, and arteries 3 the mnermolt of _ 
its proper coats is membranous, woven with right fibers, for the attraCtion of meats; it is extended 
and propagated cven to the mouth thereof, whereby it comes to pals that the affe&tions of one part 
may cafily be communicated to the other by ſympathy or conſent. This coat hath its original from Saad 
the membranes of the brain which accompany the nerves deſcending from the the third and fourth OO_— 
conjugation to the mouth thereot. And in like ſort from other productions deſcending by the paſ- the mourh 
ſages of the head, from whence alloanother reaſon may be drawn from that, which they common- and ſtomach, 
ly bring from the nerves of the txth conjugation 3 why in wounds of the head, the ſtomach doth {© 
ſoon ſuffer by conſent with the brain ? The exterior or outer is more fleſhy and thick, woven with 
oblique tibers, to retain and expel. It draws its original from the Pericranizm, which afſcon as 
it comes to the gullet, takes unto it certain fleſhy hbers. There be nerves ſent into the ſtomach 
from the ſixth conjugation of the brain, as it ſhall be ſhewed in its proper place, Veins and artcrics 
are ſpread into it from the Gaſtrica, the Gaſtrepiploides, the Coronaria and Splenick, from theſccond, 
third and fourth diſtribution of the Yena-porta, or Gate-vcin 3 and the third of the deſcendent 
artery to the natural parts, aſſoon as it maſſe forth of the midriff, | | 

It is one in number, The greater part of it is ſituated on the left ſide, between the Spleen, the hol- The number, 
lownels of the liver and the guts, that, afliſted by the heat of ſuch neighbouring parts, it may more 
chearfully perform the concoction of the meat. Neither am1 ignorant that Galen hath written, 
that a great part of the ſtomach lies on the left ſide. But Inſpeftion it ſelf and Reaſon, makes me £46. ae »ſ+ 
derogate from Galen's authority : for, becauſe there is more empty ſpace on the left fide, by reafon £5": 
the Spleen is leſs than the Liver, it was hit it ſhould lie more on the left fide. The more proper "Þ 
connexion of it is with the gullet and guts, by its two orifices,z with the brain, by 1ts nerves with Lang ENS 
the liver and ſpleen, by its veins 3 with the heart by it arteries; and with all the natural parts by 
its common membrane, 

The temper of the ventricle in men of good habit, is temperate, becauſe it is almoſt compoſed of The temper. 
the equal commixture of ſanguine and ſpermatick parts or according to Galen's opinion, itis cold Lib. 9. Meth. 
of it{elf, and by the parts compoſing it 3 and hot by the vicinity of the bowels. But in ſome itis 
hotter, m others colder, according to the diverſe temper and complexion - of divers bodies. That 
ſtomach is tobe thought well tempered, that powerfully draws down the meat and drink, and em- 
braces and retains them ſo drawn, until by concoftion and elixation, they ſhall be turned into a 
juyce like cream (which the Greeks call Chylos 3) and laftly, which doth ſtrongly ſend trom it, and 
rcpel the excrements of this hirlt concoction. 

The ftomach is known to be hotter by this, that it better concodts and digeſts coarſe and hard Notes of a hor 
meats, as Beef, hard Eggs, and the like, than ſoft meats eafie of digeſtion, which it corrupts and Fomacn. 
turns into — For ſo a young Chicken, is ſooner burnt than well roaſted at a great be. 
The ſtomach which is colder, delires much meat, but is flow in concofting them, eſpecially if they 
be cold and hard of digeſtion, which for that cauſe quickly turn ſower. The ation of a well con- 
ditioned ſtomach is twofold, one common, another proper. The common is to attenuate, mix and 
digeſt the meats taken in at the mouth, for the nutrition of it ſelf and the whole body, after the 
liver hath performed its duty, which before it be done, the ventricle only enjoys the ſweet pleaſure 
of the Chylus, and comforts it ſelf againſt the impurity of the adjacent parts, whereof it is called 
the work-houſe of concoCtion. Its tirſt ation is to attract, retain, and athmilate to it felt that 
which is convenient z but to expel whatſoever ſhall be contrary, either in quantity or quality, or in 
the whole ſubſtance. 

It hath two orifices, one above, which they commonly call the ſtomach and heart, the other lower, The ; 
which is called the Pylorus, or lower mouth of the ſtomach. The upper bends to the left fide near 5. —__ 
the back-bone it is far more large and capacious than the lower, that ſo it may more commodi- ſtomach. 
ouſly receive meats half*chewed, hard and groſs.: which Gluttons caft down with great greedinels 3 
it hath an exquiſite ſenſe of feeling, becaule it is the ſeat of the appetite, by reaſon of thie nerves in- 
compaſſing this orifice, with their mutual imbracings 3 whereby it happens that the ventriclein that 
part 15 endued with a quick ſenſe, that perceiving the want and emptineſs of meat, it may ſtir up 
the creature to ſcek food. For albeit nature hath beſtowed four faculties on other parts, yet they are 
not {cnſible of their wants, but are only nouriſhed by the continual ſucking of the veins, as Plants 
by juycedrawn from the earth. 

This orifice is ſeated at the fifth Vertebra of the cheſt, upon which they ſay it almoſt reſts, Yet 
I had ratherfay, that it lies upon the twelfth Vertebra of the chett, and the hilt of the loins3 for 
in this place the gullet perforates the midriff, and makes this upper oritice. The lower orihce 
bends rather to the right ſide of the body, under the cavity of the liver, It is far liraiter than The olandu- 
the upper, leſt any thing ſhould paſs away before it be well attenuated and concocted 3, and it doth jy, = of 
that by the help or aſliſtance of, as it were, a certain ring, like to the ſphincter muſcle of the fun- the Pylerus. 


dament, which ſome haye thought a glandule made by the tranſpoſition of the inner and flethy 
membrane 
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membrane of the ventricle into that which is the outer of the guts. I know Columbus laughs at this 
glandulous ring, but any one that looks more attentively, ſhall perceive that Pylorus is glandulous, 
The ſtomach in its lower and inner ſide, hath many folds and wrinkles, which ſerve to hold and con- 
tain the meats, until they be pertely concofted. In the ventricle, we obſerve parts gibbous and 
hollow; the hollow isnext to the liver and midriff; the gibbous is towards the guts. Now we mutt 
note that the ventricle, when it is much reſolved or loofed, may ſlide down even to the navil near 


the bladder, the which we have obſerved in ſome bodies diſſected after their death. 


The third and fourth Figures. 


The firſt figure ſhews the 
Pies ſs ftomach and 
gullet. 

A ſheweth the orifice of the 
gullet cut from the throat. 

B the ftrait and dire(t 
courſe of the gullet from A 
0 B. 


? 

C how the gullet above the 
firſt rack:-bone of the cheſt, 
from B*to C inclineth to the 
right band. 

D bis inclination to the 
left hand, from C to D, 

E E the twggg{andules cal- | 
led the Almonds, ſet cloſe to 
the gullet in the end of the yy 
throat, called alſo Pariſtmia,| 
Antiades, Tonſillz, and Sal- W&&= 
viares glandulz, WU 

F F another glandulous bo- 
dy in the midſt of the gullet, 
about the fifth rack-bone, from 
which place the gullet gives 
Place to the great artery, ſomewhat declining to the right ſide : Vexſalius, lib. 5.c. 3. and Columbus, cult. 
l.9. write, that thoſe glandules are filled with a certain moiſture, with which the gullet is moiſtened that 
the meats may ſlide down more eaſily into the flomach, as through a ſlippery paſſage. No otherwiſe than the 
Glandulz proſtatz, filled with a kind of groſs and oily moiſture, ſmooth the paſſage of the urine, that ſo 
it may flow through it, with a more free and leſs troubled courſe. G the connexion of the gullet with 
the ſtomach, where the upper orifice of the ſtomach is faſhioned, H the lower orifice of the ſtomach called 
Pylorus. IK the wpper part of the ſtomach at T. the lower at K LL the foreſide of the ſtomach. P the 
gullet called Duodenum. T V the right and left nerves of the ſixth pair, encompaſſing about the gullet 
and the uppermoſt left orifice of the ſtomach, 


The ſecond Figure ſheweth the back-parts of the Ventricle and Gullet. 


AEEFFG HP TV frew thelike parts as in the former. From C to D the inclination; of 
the ſtomach to the left hand. M N O the back:ſide of the ſtomach. M ſheweth the prominence of the 
left fide. N of the right. O ſheweth the dock, or impreſſion, where it reſteth upon the rack:bones. 
QR the paſage of the bladder of the gall into the Duodenum at R. S a glandulous body growing under 
the Duodenum, bearing up the veſſels. X Y a nerve on the left ſide creeping up to the top of the ſtomach, 
and ſo running out to the liver. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Guts. 


poſure with the ſtomach, but that the ſite of the coats of the ſtomack is contrary to 

thoſe of the guts. For that which is the innermoſt coat of the ſtomach, is the outermolt 
of the guts, and ſo on the contrary, The figure of the guts is round, hollow and capacious, ſome 
more, {ome lets, according-to the diverſe bigneſs. 

But for the quantity of the guts, ſome are ſmall, ſome great, more or leſs, according to the 
varicties of bodics. But they are fix in number: For there be three ſmall; the Dwodenum, the 
Zejumum, or empty gut, and the Teon. Three great, the Blind, the Colick, and the Right-gut- 
All which have had their names for the following reaſons; the hirſt, becauſe it is extended the 
length of twelve fingers, like another ſtomach, without any turning or winding 3 of which great- 
neſs it is found in great bodied men, ſuch as were more frequently to be met withal in Galer's 
time, than in this time of ours; in which, this gut is found no longer than ſeven, cight or nine 
fingersat the molt, The cauſe of this length is, that there may be a free paſſage to the Gate-vein, 
coming out of the liver, as alſo the artery and nerve which xun into it. For ſeeing that this 

gu. 


T” Guts the inſtruments of diſtribution and expulſion, are of the ſame ſubſtance and com- 
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BooKk III. of Mans Body. 
at may ſometimes riſe to the top of the liver, it would poſſels the ſpace under the bladder of the 

gall ( with which it is of ren tinCtured ) if it had any revolutions that way, which is the paſſage for 

{ich like veſſcls. © Others give another rcaion of this figure, which is, That there ſhould be nothing 

to hinder the eafie and hit diftribution ot the pertectly concocted Chylas to the liver, 

The ſecond is called Fejunwm, or the empty-gut, not becauſe it is abſolutcly fo, but becauſe it The jun, 
contains little 10 compariſon of the other. There is a triple cauſe of this emptineſs, the tirlt the 
multitude of the meſeraick veins and arteries which are about it, whereupon there is a greater and 
quicker diſtribution of the Chylus. The f{ccond is the vicinity or neighbourhood of the liver, tirong- 
ly drawing the Chylus contained in it5 the third is the flowing down of the Cholcrick humor from 
the bladdcr of the gall into it, which ever and anon by its acrimony' cleanſes away the filth, and 
by continual flowing folicites it to expullon. The third is called 7leon, becaule it lies between the leon. 

1/;a, or flanks 3 it differs nothing from the relt in ſubſtance and magnitude, but in this one thing, 

that there is more matter contained in it than in the rett, by reaſon of the paucity of the vcilels 
terminated in it, that it is no marvel that there can be no cxact demontiration made of them, The 
fourth is called Cecxm, or the blind, becauſc it hath but one paſſage to ſend out and receive in the Cecun. 
matter. This gut hath a long and firait production, which.according to the opinion of fome ( though 
altogether erroneous) often falls down into the Scrotrm in the rupture, or relaxation of the rim of 

the belly 3 for, that production in the lower belly tirongly ſticks to the Peritonezm, or rim, which 
hinders ſuch falling down. But Galen fcems by ſuch a blind-gut to have meant this long and 
narrow production 3 and certainly, ſo thinks the common {fort of Anatomilts but here Veſalins 

julily reprehended Galen. Wherefore Sylv;zs that he might tree Galen of this tault, would have 

us by the blind-gut to underitand the beginning of the colick-gut. The fifth is called Colon Cor Cotor. 
colick-gut) becaule it 1s greater and more capacious than the reſt, The fixthand laſt, the right- 

gat, by reaſon of the rightnels or ltraitneſs of the paſſage. This, in Beaſts, eſpecially, hath a certain Fedun. 
tatneſsin it to1make the paſſage ſlippery, and lett the guts ſhould be cxulccrated in the paſſage, by 

the ſharpneſs of hard and acrid excrements, 

The lite of thEſe guts is thus : The Dxodenrmm upon the back-bone bends to the right hand z the Their fire. 
Fejunum poſſeſſes a great part of the upper umbilical region, and diffuſes it ſelf into both ſides with 
windings, like to thoſe of the gut Term, cven to the flanks, The gut Ton is lituate at the lower part 
of the umbilical region, going with many turnings and winding, cven to the hollowneſles of the 
holy bone, above the bladder and fide parts of the Hypogaſtrizm, they call the flanks. 

The blind bends to the right hand, a little below the kidney, above the hrit and fourth Vertebra 
of the loins. The Colon or colick-gut is crooked or bent, in the form of a S:ythizn-boxy, hlling all 
the ſpace from the blind-gut, below the right kidney, even to the hollownels ot the liver, and then it 
goes by the gibbous part of the tiomach above the {mall-guts, even to the hollowneſs of the Spleen; 
trom whence ſliding under theleftt kidney, with ſome turnings, it is terminated upon the Vertebra's 
of the loins. 

By all which turnings and windings of the colick-gut, it is cafic to diſtinguiſh the pain cf the The diſtin&i- 
Stone of "the kidneys, which remain t1xt in one certain place, from the colick wandring through 2? _— 3 
thoſe crooked paſſages we mentioned. The right-gut tends with an oblique fire towards the left o_ y rene * n 
hand, upon the holy-bone even to the very ftundament. They have all one and a common coonexi- the kidneys. 
on 3 for they are all mutually joyncd together by their coats, becaulc there is but one way from the Their con- 
gullet even to the tundament 3 but they are joyned to the principal parts by their nerves, veins MEX190. 
and arteries. 

But a more proper connexion is that, where the Dxodenzm on the upperpart of it, is joyned with 
the Pylorus 3 but on the lower part tothe Fejznum, and the parts lying under it, by the coat of the 
Peritoneum. The 7ejunum, or empty-gut, is joyned to the Duodenum and Tleon. The T/con, with the 
empty blind-guts. The blind with the Tleon and Colon, and with the right fide of the back-benz Why vomiting 
where it js tied more {traitly. The Colon with the blind and right-guts, and in his middle part, AN 
with the kidneys and gibbous part of the ſtomach z whereby it comes to pals, that being diſtended ER 
with wind in the colick, it over-turns and prefles the ſtomach, and fo cauſes vomiting, 

Laſtly, the right-gut is annexed with the colick-gut and tundament, Ar the cnd whereof there The $"1n:- 
is a mulcle fatined, of hgure round and circular, called the Sphinder, ariling trom the lower Ver- — the 
tebra'sof the holy bone and rump, by the benetit of which, as of a door or gate, the excrements ah 
are reſtrained at our will, leſt man born tor all honeſt ations, without altthame, in cvery time and 
place, ſhould be forced every where to calc his belly, For ſuch as have lott the benefit of this muſcle 
by the Palfie, have their excrements go from them againlt their wills. There is a body fituate at the ,,;. . ,, 
end of the right-gut, and of a middle ſubſtance between the skin and ficih, as it were ariting from þr portion. 
the mixture of them both, like the extremities of che lips, of the fame uſe with the Sphinder, but cp, 14- 
that it isnot altogether ſo powerful, But there are alſo certain veins lituate about it called the Hz- - 
morrhoidal; of which we will ſpeak in thcir place. | 

Belides, there are two other muſcles that deſcend to the end of this gut, being broad and mem- 
branous on each fide, one ariſing trom the ſide and inner parts of the thare and hip-boncs, which 
inſerted above tife Sphindtey pull up the fundament falling down, wherefore they are called Levatores Levatores Ati. 
Ani, or the lifters up of the tundament, Wherefore when as either they are too weak, or reſolved, 
or the fundament oppreſſed with the weight of flegratick, ſalt , cholerick and tharp humors , 
= gut is ſcarce reltorcd into its place, that there is need of the help of the fingers for that pur- 

Poe, | 

The guts follow the temper of the ſtomach. Their ation is the diſtributing the Chylus by the The 2&tion of 
meſeraick veins (which of duty belongs to the three ſinall guts) and the receiving the excre- *hegu% 
ments'ot the Chylus, and retention of them, till a fit time of cxpulſion, which belongs to the third 


quarter, Beſides, theſe ſmall guts tiwiſh up the work of concoction, begun in the ttomach, al- 
thougy/1 
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though they be not altogether made for that uſe. But nature is often accuſtomed to abuſe the parts 
of the body for ſome better ule. 

But we muſt note, that for the compoſure of the guts, they have only tranſverſe hbers, for ex- 
pulſions ſake, unleſs that at the beginning of the Colon, and the end of the right gut, you may ce 
certain right fibers added to the tranſverſe to ſtrengthen them, leſt theſe guts thould chance to be 
broken and torn by the paſſage of hard excrements, and the laborious endeavour of expultion, 1 


(ſpccially in brute bcaſts.) 


The fifth figure, of the lower Belly." 


A The breaft-blade, Cartilago Enſifor- TIES 
- FER 
BB Therim, with the midriff and broken — NOW Aur _ 
ribs bent outwards. —/L, 20094 m4 
G © The givbous part of the liver. EL fn "(OV 
D A ligament tying the liver tothe mid- 8," WI/SPS Fr FIT \ 
riff. Z, Z ms 2 Mm Ny | 
E Partof the umbilical vein. WW He, ON 4 af *Þ V = | 
F F The ſtomach fil”d full of meat. 4 c 
G A part of the ſpleen, a 
H The blind-gut of the late IWriters, for 7 
the Ancients took the top of the Colon for tt. 
I The beginning of the great or thick,guts. - 
I 4ad ſo to K, ſheweth the paſſages of the {c 
colick-gut from the right kidney to the liver. * 2Q = d 
And ſo the colickand the ſtone on this ſide are ch "ns WY V f1 
in one place.and therefore hardly diſtinguiſhed. "0 WW WV 
K to L The ſame colickzgut lieth under the A.mm I. 
whole bottom of the ſtomach, which is the rea- LA, WW, of 
ſon that thoſe which are troubled with the co- » In 
lick caſt ſo much. ha 
L to M The paſſage of the Colon from the an 
ſpleen to the ſhare-bone,by the left kidney,a way to 
which maketh the pain of the ſtone and the eo- 7 tet 
lick on the left ſide, very hard to diſtinguiſh. 1. Mill Wy, il - It! 
N The Colon ending in the right gut. RS—=——= DmmmTAT Ou 
O The beginning of the right gut, unto the J '. A Wl 
bladder. + ha 
' P Q The ſunken or fallen fide of the Colon Fi = 
at P. and his chambers or cells at QRST. = 
the leſſer guts eſpecially lying unde the navel, '% = 
a a The two umbilical arteries. « he 


b The bottom of the bladder. * The connexion of the bladder and the Pcritonzum. 


But it any ask, how they have retention, being they want oblique fibers 3 he may know, that \, © % 
the feces are retained in the right-gut, by the torce of the Sphinfer-muſcle, but oft-times in the | 5 
blind, by their hardneſs and abundance, whereby they ſtick in the paſſage 3 but in the reſt , by I 
reaſon of thcir conformation into many windings and turnings. The lengthof the guts, is ſeven + NL 
times more than the length of the whole body : to this length they have windings, left the nou- Fi 
riſhment ſhould quickly flide away, and leſt men ſhould be with-drawn by gluttony from action : 
and contemplation. For ſo we ſce it comes to paſs in moſt Beaſts, which have one gut, ſtretched { 
ſtrait out from the ſtomach to the fundament; as in the Lynx, and ſuch other Beaſts of inſatiable 
gluttony, always, like Plants, regarding their food, 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Meſentery, ; | 


Fter the guts follows the Meſentery, being partly of a fatty, and partly of a ſpermatick ſub- 
ſtance, The greatneſs of it is apparent enough, although in ſome it be bigger, and in ſome 
lefſer, according to the greatnels of the body. It is of a round figure, and not very thick. 

It is compoſed of a double coat ariſing from the beginning and root of the Peritoneum. In the 
the midi thereof, it admits nerves from the Coſtal of the fixth Conjugation 3 veins from the Venz 
Porta, or gate-vcin; arteries from the deſcendent artery, over and belides a gre& quantity of fat 
and many glandulous bodics, to prop up the diviſion of the veſſels ſpread over it, as alſo to moiltten þ*: 
their ſubſtance. Tt is in number one, ſituate in the middle of the guts, from whence it took its | 
name, Yet ſome divide it into twoparts, to wit, into the Meſere, that is, the portion inter- | 
woven with the ſmall guts, and into the Meſo-colon which is joyned with the great, It hath con- I 
nexion by its veſſels, with the principal parts, by its whole ſubfiance with the guts, and in ſome | 


ſort with the kidneys, from whoſe region it ſeems to take its coats. T8 
Itisof a cold and moiſt temper, it you have reſpet to his fatty ſubſtance 3 bur if to the reli of ey 
the parts, cold and dry. * 
The 


” bodics, diſperſed through the meſentery, of whoſe uſe we will treat hereafter. 


Book II. 


—The a&tion and uſe of it is, to bind and hold together the guts, cach in his place, leſt they ſhould The a&ion 
raſhly be folded together, and by the Meſeraick-veins (which they term the hands of the liver) 224 uſe, 
carry the Chylus to the liver. ES | 

In which you muſt note, that all the meſcraick veins come from the liver, as we underſtand by All the meſe. 
the diſſection of bodies 3 although ſome have afhrmed, that there be ſome veins ſerving for the rack veins 


. in 'h; 4.8 "ha en come from 
nouriſhment of the guts, no ways appertaining to the liver, but which end in certain glandulous ren fn 
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CHAP. XVL 


= at 


Of the Glandules in general, and of the Pancreas, or Sweet-bread. 


Glandule is a ſimple part of the body 3 ſometimes of a ſpongy and (oft ſubſtance, ſome- Snbftance of 
times of a denſe and hard, Of the ſoft Glandules are the Tonfille (or Almonds, like in **< glandules: 
ſubſtance to blanched Almonds,) the Thus, Pancreas, Tefticles, Proſtate. But the denſe 


” andha rdare the Parotides, and other like, The Glandulcs differ amongſt themſelves in quantity Quantity and 


and tigure, for ſome are greater than other ſome, and ſome are round, and others plain, as the Thy- figure- 
mus and Pancreas. : - 
Others are compounded of veins, nerves, arteries, and their proper fleſh, as the Almonds of ghe ©ompofition. 


* ears, the milky glandules in the breaſts and the teſticles. Others want nerves, at leaſt which may be 
” ſeen, as the Parotides, the axillary, or thoſe under the arm-holes, and others. The number of glan- 


dulcs is uncertain, by reaſon of the infinite multitude and variety of ſporting nature. You (hall Numbers 
tind themalways in thoſe places, where the great diviſions of veſlels axe made, as in the middle 
ventricle of the brain, in the upper mu of the cheſt, in the meſentery, and other like places. 

Although otherſome be ſcated in ſuch places, as nature thinks needful to generate and caſt forth 
of them a profitable humor to the creature z as the Almonds at the root of the tongue, the kernels 


. in the dugs, the ſpermatick veſſels in the ſcortzm, and at the ſides of the womb; or where Nature 


hath decrced to make emundctories for the principal parts, as behind the ears, under the arm-holes, h 
and in the groins. The connexion of glandules is not only with the veſſels of the parts concurring, Coanexton, 
to thei compoſition, but alſo with thoſe, whoſe diviſion they keep and preſerve. They are of a cold 

temper, wherefore Phyſicians ſay, the blood reerudeſcere, i.e. ty become raw again in the dugs, when 

it takes upon it the form of milk, But of theſe ſome have ation, as the Almonds, which pour Temper. 
out ſpattle uſctul tor the whole mouth, the dugs milk, the teſticles ſeed; others, uſe only, as thoſe _ 
which are made to preſerve, undcr-prop and hill up the diviſions of the veſſcls. Beſides this, we _ and 
have {poken of glandules in general, we muſt know, that the Pancreas, is a glandulous and fleſh- * 


* like body, as that which hath every where the ſhape and reſemblance of fleſh, Ir is ſituateat the | 
| fat end of theliver, under the Duodenzm, with which it hath great connexion, and under the gate- The ſubſtance 
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& vcin, to ferveas a Bulwark both to it and the divitions thereof, whillt it fills up the empty ſpaces 


of the Pan- 


between the veſſels themſelves, and fo hinders, that they be not pluck'd aſunder , nor hurt by any The fee 


* violent motion, as a fall or the like, 


CHAP. XVII 
Of the Liver. 


Aving, gone thus far, ordcr of difſe&ion now requires, that we ſhould treat of the diſtribu- 

H tion of the gate-vein 3 but, becauſe it cannot well be underſtood unleſs all the nature of 
the liver from whence it ariſcs, be well known, therefore putting it off to a more ht place, What the 

we will now ſpeak of the liver. Wheretore the liver (according to Galen's opinion,lib.de Formfeties ) VET 15. 
is the firlt of all the parts of the body, which is finiſhed in contormation. It is the ſhop and author of 
the blood, and the original of the veins; the ſubſtance of it is like the concrete mud of the blood, the The ſubſtance 
quantity of it is diverſe, not only in bodies of different, but alſo of the ſame ſpecies 3 as in men 324 quantity. 
amonglt themſelves, of whom one will be gluttonous and fearful, and another bold, and tem- 
perate or ſober; for he ſhall have a greater liver than this, becauſe it muſt conceive and con- 
coct a greater quantity of Chylus : yet the liver is great in all men, becauſe they have need of a 
great quantity of blood for the repairing 'of ſo many ſpirits, and the ſubſtantihck moiſture, which 
are reſolved and diffipated in every moment by action and contemplation, But there may be a two- Why Cowards 
fold reaſon given, why ſuch as are fearful have a larger liver. The firlt is, becauſe in thoſe the vital Pave 8r<at 
faculty (in which the heat of courage and anger reſides) which is in the heart, is weak and there- "VO 
fore the defect of it mult be ſupplied by the ſirength of the natural faculty. For thus nature is accu- 
ſtomed to recompence that which is wanting in one part, by the increaſe and accefſion of another, 
Theother reaſon is, becauſe cold men have a great appetite; for by 'Galer's opinion In arte parva, 
coldnefs increaſes the appetitez by which it comes to paſs that they have a greater quantity of Chy- 
les, by which plenty the liver is nouriſhed and grows larger. Some Bealis, as Dogs and Swine, 
theliver divided into tive or more Lobes, but a man hathbut one Lobe, or two or three at the moſt 3 
and theſe not ſo much diſtinguiſhed, as which cheriſh the upper and hollow region of the ventri- 
cle, with embracing to help torward the work of conco&tion. Therefore the liver is almoſt content 


2 vithone Lobe, althoughit is always rent with a ſmall diviſion, that the umbilicat vein piercing 


into the roots and {ubſtance oft it, may have a free paſlage 3 but alſo oftentimes there I5, AS 1t WEIC, 
a certain {mall Lobe of the liver, hid under that ymbihcal vein, as a cuſhion. = 
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52 Of the Anatomy Book lIt 
The figure. The figure of the liver is gibbous 3 riſing up and ſmooth towards the midriff; towards the (iq. So 
mach is the fmous or hollow fide of it ſomewhat unequal, and rough by reaſon of the diſtance! of © 7 
the Lobes, the original of the hollow-vein, and the ſite of the bladder of the gall. | 3 
The compo- The compoſition of the liver is of veins, nerves, arteries, the coat and proper fubſtahce theregf -þ 
ſure, which we call the groſs and concrete blood, or Parenchyma. Veins and arteries come to it from the * bl 


The veſſels. navilz but nerves immediately from theſe which are diffuſed over the ſtomach according to Hippy. 

crates ; yet they penetrate not very deep into its ſubſtance 3 for it ſeems not to ſtand in, need of in A 
exaGt ſenſe, but they are diſtributed upon the coat and ſurface thereof, becauſe this part made for di. 
tribution over the whole body, keeps to it ſelf no acrid or malign humor 3 for the perception of ; 
which it ſhould need a nerve, although the coat invelting it, ſends many nervous hbers into its ſub. 
ſtance, as is apparent by the taking away of the coat from a boiled liver; we mult think the ſame of 
the other entrails. The coat of the liver is from the Peritoneum,waxing {mail from the umbilical vein, 

The number hen jt dividcs it ſelf for the generation of the gateand hollow veins, as is obſerved by Galen,Lib.d: 


wx —__ format. Fatus. The liver is only one, ſituate in the greater part on the right ſide, but with the lefſer 
on. part on the left, quite contrary to the ſtomach. Its chief connexion is with the ſtomach and guts, by 
the veins and membranes of the Peritonexm 3 by the hollow vein and artery, with the heart 3 by the 
The temper. nerve with the brain 3 and by the ſame ligatures with all the parts of the whole body. It is of a hot (4 
and moiſt temper, and ſuch as have it more hot, have large veins and hot blood 3 but ſuch, as have it #* 
The ation. cold, have ſmall veins, and adiſcoloured hew. The action of the liver is the converſion of Chylzs jn- wy 
tothe blood, the work of the ſecond concoction. For although the Chyls entring into the meſeraick *_ * 7 
veins, receive ſome reſemblance of blood, yet it acquires not the form and perfcCtion of blood, before > 
The liga- it, be elaborate, and fully conco& in the liver. It is bound and tied with three ſtrong ligaments, | 
——— twoon the ſides in the midſt of the baſtard ribs, to bear up its ſides, and the third more highand 


ſtrong, deſcending from the blade, to ſuſtain its proper part, which with its weight would preſs the 
lower orifice of the ſtomach, and ſo cauſe a falling or drawing down of the fternon and collar-bone, 
And thus much may ſuffice for its proper ligaments, tor we betore-mentioned its common 3 the veing, * 7 
arterics,ncrvcs.and coat of the Peritoneum.by which it is knit to the loins and other natural parts, But by 
we mult note, that beſides theſe three proper ligaments, the liver is alſo bound with others to the ba- bs. 
ſtard-ribs 3 as Sylvizs obſerves in his Anatomical obſervations,and Hellerzxs in his Pradtice,ce de Plurit, 


Oy —— —— 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Bladder of the Gall. 


Ow we muſt come to the bladder of the gall, which is of a nervous ſubſtance, and of the 
greatneſs and bigneſs of a ſmall pear 3 it is of hgure round, with the bottom more large, but the ſides 
figure thereof, and mouth more narrow and ſtrait. It is compoſed of a double coat, one proper, conſiſt- 
om compelt- jng of three ſorts of fibers, the other from the Peritonezm. It hath a vein trom the Porta or gate-vcin, 
Number and 2nd an artery from that which is diffuſed into the liver, and anerve from the ſixth conjugation. It is | ? 
connexion, but one, and that hid on the right fide under the greater lobe of the liver, it is knit with the touching Gee? 

of its own body, and of the paſſages and channels made for the performance of its ations with the | © 
liverz and in like manner with the Duodenzm, and not ſeldom with the ſtomach alſo, by another paſ- 


fage 3 and to conclude, to all the parts by its veins, nerves, arteries, and common coat. It is of a cold |} 7 


The ſnbRance 


Temper. tcmpecr, as every nervous part is. The ation of it, is to ſeparate from the liver the cholerick humor, y 

Attion, and that cxcrementitious, but yet natural, by the help of the right fibers, tor the puritying of the $ 
blood.and by the oblique tibers,ſo long to keep it being, until it begin to become troubleſom in quan x F 
tity.or quality, orits whole ſubſtance, and then by the tranſverſe fbers,to put it down into the Dode- 


mum to provoke the expullive faculty of the guts, I know, Fallopins denies the texture of ſo many - 
The channels {£þ-5 to be the miniſter of ſuch action to the gall. But Veſalizs ſeems ſufficiently to have anſwer- * 


of the Gal 1 him. The bladder of the gall hath divers channels : for coming with a narrow neck, even to the 
beginning of the gate-vcin, it is divided into two paſlages, the one whereof ſuffering no divi- | 7 
tion, is carried into the Drodenrm, unle(s that in ſome it ſend another branch into the bottom of ne” 
the ſtomach, as isobſerved by Galen , which men have a miſerable and wretched life, being ſub- | 7 
Lib. 2. fe Tem- - : gp . - ——. 
yo_ ject to cholcrick vomitings, eſpecially when their ſtomachs are empty, with great pains of their ſto- 


mach and hcad, as is alſo obſerved by Galen, cap. 74+ Artis Med. The other, coming our of the 
body of the liver, divides its ſelf into two or three paſſages, again entring the ſubſtance of 
the liver, is divided with infinite branches, — ſo many branches of the gate-vein 
through the ſubſtance of the liver, that ſo the blood unlels it be moſt elaborate and purc, may 
not rite into the hollow-vein, all which things Difle&ion doth manitelily teach, 
The ſixth Figure of the Bladder of the Gall. M The Pylorus joyned to the Duodenum. 

| N The Duodenum joyned to the Pylorus, 
TO/Fod P Shews the bottom of the bladder of the gall. 
NM \ JL > QQ The holes of the bladder of the gall diſ- 
= < perſed through the liver, betwixt the roots of the 
R= hollow and gatc=veins, 

AM R The root of the gate-vein in the liver. 

S The root of the hollow-uein in the liver, 

a The concourſe or meeting of the paſſages «f 
choler into one branch. 

h The neck of the bladder into which the paſ- 
ſage is inſerted, | 

e The paſſage of the gall into the Duode- 
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num. d The Duodenum opened to manifeſt the Porus Biliaris. 1. e. an Artery going to the hollow part of 
the Liver, and the bladder of the Gall. ® A ſmall Nerve belonging to the Liver and the bladder of Gall, from 
the rib branch of the ſixth pair, $$ The Ciſtick, Twins from the Gate-veins. 


——_ — — 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Spleen or Milt. 


Ut becauſe we cannot well ſhew the diſtribution of the Gate-vein, unleſs the Spleen be firlt ta- 
ken away and removed from its ſeat : theretore betore we go any further, I have thought The Sub- 
good to treat of the Spleen, Therefore the Spleen is of a ſott, rare, and ſpongious ſubſtance ſtance. 

(whereby it might more cafily receive and drink up the dregs of the bloud from the Liver) and of a 
Aeſh more black than the Liver. For it reſembles thecolour of its muddy bloud, from which it is Magnitude, 
it isgencrated. It is ofan indifferent greatnc(s, but bigger in ſome than in other-ſome, according to *!8%re- 
the Kverle temper and complexion of men. It hath, as it were, a triangular Figure, gibhous on that . 
part, it ſticks to the Ribs and Midrift, but hollow on that part next the Stomach. It is compoſed ot Compolitio. 
2 Coat, the proper Fleſh, a Vein, Artery, and Nerve. The membrane comes from the Peritonenm, the 
proper fleſh from the feces or dregs of bloud, or rather of the natural melancholy humour, with which 
it is nouriſhed. The fourth branch of the Vena Porta or Gate -vein, lends it a Vein; the tirſt branch of 
the great Deſcendent Artery, preſently after the firſt entrance without the Midriff, lends it an Artery. 
But it reccives a Nervefrom the left Coſtal, fromthe fixth conjugation on the inner part, by the roots 
of the ribs and we may maniteltly ſee this Nerve, not onely difperling it ſelf through the Coat of 
the Liver. but alſo penetrating with its Veſſels the proper Fleſh thereot, atter the ſelf fame manner, as 
we ſee it is in the Heart and Lungs. It is one in number.ſituate on the left fide between the Stomach Number and 
and the Baſtard-ribs, or rather the Midrift which deſcends to the roots. For it oft-times cleaves to the Site. 
Midriff on its gibbous part by a Coat trom the Peritonewm, as allo on the hollow part to the Stomach, 
both by certain Veins which ſends it into the Ventricle, as alſo by the Kall. It hath connexion, Connexion, 
either primarily or ſecondarily, with all the parts of the Body by theſe its Veſſels. 

It is of a cold and dry temper; the a&tion and uſe of it is to ſeparate the Melancholick humor , Temper and 
which being feculent and drothie, may be attcnuatcd by the force of many Arteries diſperſed through ve 
its ſubſtance. For by their continual motion and native heat, which they carry in tull force with 
them from the Heart, that groſs bloud puts off its groſsncſs, which the Splecn ſends away by paſ- 
ſages fit for that purpoſe, retaining the ſubtler portion for its nouriſhment. The paſſages by which 
it purges it {elf from the grolsneſs of the melancholy bloud, are a Vein aſcending from it into the 
Stomach to ftir up the appetite by its ſourneſs, and ſtrengthen the ſubſtance thereot by its altriftion z 
and allo another Vein, which ſometimes from the Spleen-branch, ſomctirges trom the Gate-vein , 
plainly under its orifice, deſcends to the Fundament, there to make the Hzmorrhoidal Veins, 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the Vena Porta or Gate Vein, and the diſtribution thereof. 


| He Gate-vein, as alſo all the other Veins is ofa ſpermatick ſubſtance, of a manifeſt largencſs, The Sub- 
| of a round and hollow Figure, like to a Pipe or Quill. It is compoſed of its proper Coat, fiance and 
and one common trom thc Peritonewm. It is oncly one, and that ſituate in the ftimous.or +. _— "om 
hollow part of the Liver, from whence it breaks forth (or rather out of the Umbilical Vein) into the Nankwand 
midſt of all the Guts with which it hath connexion, as alfo with the Stomach, Spleen, SphinCter of Sire. 
the Fundament, and Peritonexm, by the Coat which it reccives from thence. It is of a cold and dry Temper and 
temper. The action of it is toſuck the Chylus out of the Ventricle and Guts, and ſo to take and carry Attion. 
it to the Liver, until it may carry back the ſame turned into bloud for the nutriment of the Stomach, 
Spleen, and Guts, This Gate-vein coming out of the ſimous part of the Liver, is divided into fix Diviſion 
branches, that is, four ſimple, and two compound again divided into many other branches; The thereof into $ 
firſt of the ſimple aſcends from the fore-part of the trunk of the bladder of the Gall by the paſſage of ranches, of 
the Choler(and are marked with g g) witha like Artery for life and nouriſhment.and this diſtribution _— _ 
is known by the name of Cyftice Gemelle, or Cyſtick Twins. The ſecond called the Gaſtrica or Sto- : I. 
mach Vein, ariſing in like manner from the forepart of the Trunk, is carried to the Pylorus and the li- Cytice Geme!- 
mous or back partof the Stomach next to it. : —_ 
The third is called Gaſtrepiplois, the Stomach and Kall-Vein, which coming from the right fide of Gaftrica 
the gate-vein gocs to the gibbous part of the ſtomach next to the Pylorus and the right ſide of the kall. "I 
he fourth going forth from behind on the right hand of the Gate-vein, aſcends above the root of Gaſtrepiploir. 
the Meſeraick branch even to the beginning ot the Gut Fejunuwm along the Gut Duodenwm , from 
whenceit is called Tnteſtinalis, or the Gut-vein. And theſe are the four fumple Branches. Now we 
will peak of the compound. . 
The firſt is ſplenick, which is divided after the following manner. For in its firſt beginning and Two com- 
upper part, it {ends forth the Coronalis, or Crown-vein of the Stomach, which by the back-part of on 
the Stomach aſcends into the upper and hollow part thereof; to which place, as foon as it arrives, Dom Spleni- 
it 15 divided again into two branches, the one whereof climbs up even to its higher orifice, the other cus, ſending 
deſcends down to the lower, ſending forth by the way other branches to the fore and back parts of forth, 
the Stomach, Theſe engird and on every ſide encompaſs the Body or the Ventricle, for which cauſe 
they arenamed the Crown-veins. 
H 1 
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74 Of the Anatomy Bo o x« ll: 

I have ſometimes obſerved this coming forth of the Trunk, a little above the orihce of the plenick 

' 2 branch, But this ſameſplenick branch on its lower part, produces the branch of the Hemorthoidal 
Hemorrhoiaals Veins, which deſcending to the Fundament above the lett ſide of the Loins, diffuſes a good portion 
_— thereof into the leaſt part of the Colick Gur, and the right Gut, at the end whereot it is often ſeen tv 


be divided into five Hzmorrhoidal Veins, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs. 
Silvius writes that the Hxmorrhoidal branch deſcends trom the Meſenterick : and truly we have 
ſometimes obſerved it to have been ſo. Yet it is more {utable to Reaſon, that it ſhould deſcend from 


G aſtrepip 145; the Splenick, not onely for that we have ſeen with our eycs that it is {o, but alſo becauſe it is appointed 
major ſiniftra, by Nature for the evacuation of the excrementitious melancholick humor, Bur this ſame {plenick 


branch out of the middle almoſt of its upper part, produces the third branch going to the gibbous 
4+ part of the Stomach and the Kall ; they term it the greater, middle, and left Gaſtrepiplois. But on 
Eyiploss fm the lower part towards the Splecn , it produces the fimple Epiplois or Kall-vein, which it diffuſes 
__ through the left fide of the Kall, Moreover from its upper part, which touches the Liver, it ſends torth 
Vas breve ſu 3 ſhort branch called Vas breve, or Venoſimn, to the upper orifice of the Ventricle for ſtirring up the ap- 
Venoſum. tite. 
Lib. 4. de uſu * We have oftentimes and almoſt always obſerved, that this Vein-veſſel, which Galen calls Vas Bre- 
Partiunt.. ze, comes from the very body of the Spleen, and is terminated in the midſt of the Stomach on the left 
fide, but never pierces both the Coats thereol, Wherctore it is ſomewhat difficult to hnd, how the 
melafigholy juice can that way be poured, or {ent, into the capacity of the Stomach. Now the ſple- 
nick brgnch, when it hath produced out of it thoſe hive fore-mentioned branches, is waſted and diſpcr- 
{cd into the ſubſtance and body of the ſpleen. 

Il. Thcn follows another compound byanch of the Vena Porta, called the Meſenterick, which is divided 
Ramus meſente- into three parts; the hrit and lalt whereof goes to the Blind-gut, and to the right and middle part of 
7eus divided the Colick gut,divided into an infinite multitude of other branches. The ſecond and middle is waſted 
_ _ the Tleon, as the third and greater in the Fejunum or Empty-gut. It is called Meſenterick, becauſe 

my it is diffuſed over all the Meſentery, as the Splenick is in the Spleen. And thus much we have to ſay 
of the diviſion of the Gate-vein, the which it at any time thou ſhalr find to be otherwiſe than I have 
ſet down, you mult not wonder at it, for you ſhall fearce hind it the ſame in two bodics, by reaſon of 
the infinite variety of particular Bodies, which (as the Philoſophers ſay) have each their own, or pe- 
culiar gifts z Our judgment is the ſame of other divitions of the Veſſels. Yet we have ſet down that 
which we have molt trequently obſerved. 


CC III Soong — 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of the Original of the Artery, and the diviſion of the Branch deſcending to the Natural Parts. 


Heſe things being thus finiſhed and conſidered, the Guts ſhould be pulled away ; but ſceing 
that if we ſhould do ſo, we ſhould diſturb and loſe the diviſion of the Artery deſcending to 
the Natural Parts ; therefore Lhave thought it better to handle the diviſion thercot, betore 

The original the Guts be pluckt away, Therctore we muſt ſuppoſe, according to Galens opinion, that as all the 
of Arteries. Veins come trom the Liver, ſo all Arterics procced from the Heart, This preſently at the beginning 
oe diviſion 5c djvided into two branches, the greater whereot deſcends downwards to the Natural Parts upon 
y* —_ mg the Spine of the Back, taking its beginning at the hfth Yertebra thereof trom whence it gocs into the 
Artery, is into following Arterics. The firlt, called the Intercoſtal, runs amongſt the intercoſtal Muſcles, axd the 
theſe 3 diſtances of the Ribs and Spinal Marrow, through the perforation of the Nerves on the right and lett 
hand from the fifth true, even to the laſt cf the Baſtard Ribs. 
.. This in going this progreſs makes ſeven little branchings, diſtributed after the forementioned 


Arteria inter- manner, and going forth of the trunk of the deſcendent over againſt each of the intercoſtal Mulcles, 
coftalise The ſecond being parted into two, goes on each fide to the Midriff, whence it may be called, or 
expreſſed by the name of the Diaphragmatica, or Phrenica, (4.) the Midriff Artery. The third being of 
a large proportion, ariſing from the upper part of the Artery, preſently after it hath paſſed the Midrif, 
is divided into two notable branches, whereof one goes to the Stomach, Spleen, Kall, to the hollow 
cali” paye of the Liver and the Gall; the other is ſent torth to the Meſentery and Guts after the ſame 
— manner, as we ſaid of the Meſeraick Vcin, wherefore it is called the Czliaca, or Stomach Artery, But 
we mult note, all their mouths penetrate even to the innermoſt Coat of the Guts, that by that means 
they may the better and morcealily attract the Chylus contained in them. 
The fourth carried to the Reins, where it is named the Reignal or Emulgent, becauſe it ſucks fit 
Envlet, . matter from the whole maſs of bloud, 

The hfth is ſent to the Teſticles with the preparing Spermatick-vcins, whence alſo it is named the 
ſpermatick Artery, which ariſes on theright fide, trom the very Trunk of thedeſcendent Artery 3 
that it may aſſociate the ſpermatick Vein of the ſame ſide, they run one above another, beneath the 
hollow Vein 3 wherefore we mult have a great care whileſt we labour to lay it open, that we do not 
hurt and break it. 

6. The ſixth going from the fore and upper part of this deſgendent Artery , deſcends with the Hr- 
Henorrhoidalis Morrhoidal Veins to the Fundament z preſently trom his beginning, ſending forth certain branches 
ſeu meſeterics alongſt the Colick Gut , which by Anaſtomoſis are united with other branches of the Celiacal Arte- 
#nfarier. ry tor whoſoever ſhall look more attentively , he ſhall often obſerve that Veins are ſo unitcd 

amongſt themſelves, and alſo Arteries, and ſometimes alſo the Veins with the Arteries. For An 
fomoſis ia communion and a communicating of the Veſſels amongſt themſelves by the application 
of their mouths, that ſo by mutual ſupplies they may caſe cach others detect. But they call this the 
lower Meſeraick Artery. = 
16 
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"The ſeventh proceeding, from the trunk with ſo many branches as there be Vertebra's in the 7. 
Joins, goes to the loins, and the parts belonging to them, that is the ſpinal marrow of that part, Lumbariz. 
al other parts encompaſſing theſe Vertebraes , whercupon it is ſtiled the Luymbaris, or Loin-Artery; 


| nth Figure of the lower Belly. 

_ p = R AA The Midriff turned back, with the ribs of the 
Peritonzum, , 

BB The Care or hollow part of the Liver; for the 
Liver is lifted up that the hollow part of it may 
be better ſeen. 

A C Theleaſt ligament of the Liver. 

NY D The Umbilical Vein. 

RE The hollowneſs of the Liver, which giveth way 
to the Stomach. | 

F The left orifice of the Stomach. 

GG Certain knubs or knots, and impreſſions in the 
hollow part of the Liver, 

H The bladder of Gall. 

I The Gate-vein cut off, and Branches which go to 
the bladder of Gall. 

K A nerve from the Liver coming from the ſtoma» 
chical nerve, 

L An Artery common to the Liver and Bladder of 
Gall. 

M 4 nerve common alſo to them both, coming from 
the right coſtal nerve of the ribs. 

N The paſſage of the Gall the Guts cut off. 

OO The hollow of the fore-parts of the Spleen. 

P The line where the Veſſels of the Spleen are im- 

planted, 

Q Thetrunkof the hollow vein. 

R The trunk of the great Artery, 

S The Ccliacal Artery ct off. 
F DH [7 N TM L. = Kidneys yet o—_—_ in _ —_ 
| DD \\\ WINS he fatty veins called Ven adipolz. 
DD S CD a b The - Veins with the he under 
J them. 

cc dd The Ureter from either kidney to the bladder. 

* ef The Spermatical Veins to the Teſticles 3 the right from the hollow Vein, the left from the Emulgent. 
* gg Veins coming from the Spermatical*to the Peritonzum. h i The fpermatical Arteries. Kk The lower 
o RO Artery. 1 The Aſcending of the great Artery above the hollow Vein, and the diviſion of it, and the 
* bollow Vein into «wo trunks. 1m. The Artery of the loins called Lumbaris. n The holy Artery called Sacra. 
* © Apart of the right gut. p The bladder of Urine. * The connexion of the Bladder with the Peritonzum. 
oP q A part of the V eſſels which lead the ſred from the Teſticles is here reflefied. x The Scrotum or Cod, 
that is, whe shin that inveſts the Yard and Teſticles, t The fleſhy Pannicle or membrane which is under the C od, 

u The Coat which i proper to the Teſticles with his Veſſels. , x A part of the Yard excoriated or flayed, 

and hanging down. 
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The eighth maketh the. Iliack Artery, untill ſuch time as it departs from the Peritoneum where = 8: 
the Crural Arteries take their original. This Iliack Artery ſends many divarications towards the 1/442; 
Holy bone where it takes its beginning , and to the places lying near the Holy bone, which, becauſe 
they run the ſame courſe as the Iliack Veins, for brevities ſake we will let paſs further mention of 
them till we come to treat of the Iliack Veins, 


© —— mm 


CHAP. XXIL 


Of the diſtribution of the Nerves to the Natural parts. 


Iþ remains that before the bowels be taken away, we ſhew the Nerves ſent to the entrails and Na- The Original 
tural parts, that as wiſe and provident men we may ſeem to have omitted nothing. Firſt we %{e Nerves 
mult know that theſe Nerves are of the ſixth Conjugation, which deſcend-as well to the ſtomach all ,j.q4 i» the 
alongt the Gullet,and the ſides thereof,as thoſe at the roots of the ribs on both ſides within.But when Natural parts. 
they are paſſed through the Midriff, thoſe which are diftributed amongſt the Natural parts follow the 
turnings of the Veins and Arteries, but ſpecially of the Arteries. Wherefore if you have a mind to 
_— this difiribution of the Nerves, you muk chiefly look for it in thoſe places, in which the Artery 
5 diſtributed amongſt the Guts above the Loins, | 
Theſe Nerves arc but ſmall, becauſe the parts ſerving for nutrition, needed none bur little Nerves Their Magni- 
for the pertormance of the third duty of Nerves, which is in the diſcerning and knowing of what is tude and Ute. 
troubleſom to them. For unleſs they had this ſenſe, there is nothing would hinder, but theſe bowels, * 
neceſſary tor ligg, being poſſeſſed with ſome hurtfut thing, the Creature ſhould preſently fall down 
dead; but we have this benetit by this ſenſe, that as ſoon as any thing troubles and vellicates the bowels, 
we being admoniſhed thereof, may look for help in time. Ha. And 
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And beſides, if they were deſtitute of this ſenſe, they might be gnawn, ulcerated, and putrified 
by the raging acrimony of the excrements falling into, and ſtaying in them but now (by mean; 
hereof ) as ſoon as they find themſelves pricked or plucked, preſently by the expullive faculty 
they endeavour to expel that which is troubleſom, and ſo tree themſelves ot preſent and futyr- 


dangcrs. 


» 


CHAP. XXIII 


The manner of taking out the Guts, 


Hen the Guts are to be taken out, you muſt begin with the right Gut. And you muſ 
divide it, being firſt firaitly tied in two different places, at a juſt diſtance about four 
fingers from the end, with a ſharp knife between two ligatures. Then you mult ſhew 

its proper Coats and Fibres, and that common cne-which it hath from the Peritoneum. This being 

done, you muſt in like manner bind the trunk of the Gate-vein as neer the original as you can 3 that 

{o all his branches being in like manner tied, there may be no fear of effuſion of bloud : you muſt do 

the like with the Caliack Artery at the lett Kidney, and in the lower Meſenterick, which deſcends tg 

the right Gut with Hemorrhoidal Veins. This being done pull away the Guts even to the Duode. 
aum., Which being in like manner tied in two places, which ought to be below the inſertion of the 

Porus Cholagogus ,, or paſſage of the Gall, that you may ſhew the oblique inſertion thereof into that 

Gut 3 for the obliquity of its inſertion is worth obſervation, as that which is the cauſe that the Gall 

cannot flow back into its bladder by the compreſſion of this Gut from below upwards. Thea all 


theſe windings of the Guts may be taken away from the body, 


ens 


CHAP. XXIV. 
The Original and Diſtribution of the deſcendent Hollow Vein. 


Ecauſe the reſt of the natural parts, do almoſt all depend upon the deſcendent Hollow Vein, 
of the Hollow therefore before we goauy further, we will ſhew its Original and Diſtribution, We ſaid be- 
Vein. tore that all Veins procceded from the Liver, bit yet in divers places. For the Gate-vein 
hay o _ gocs out of the hollow part, and the Hollow Vein out of the gibbous part of the Liver, which going 
Trunks, torth like the body ofa Tree, is divided into two great branches the leſſer of which goes to the Vi- 

taland Animal parts, and the extremities of thele parts, as we ſhall ſhew in their place. The grez- 

ter, deſcending trom the back part of the Liver above the Vertebraes of the Loins to the parts bencath, 
The divifion gocs in the manner following. The firſt diviſion thercof is to the membranes of the Reins, which 
Sac eres COme trom the Peritoneum. Wherctore there it produces the Vene adipoſe, or fatty Veins, {o called, 
iodlow Vela. becaule they bring torth a great quantity of tat in thoſe places z* Of thele tatty Veins there is a diverſe 

. original z for the right doth oftentimes ariſe from the right emulgent, becauſe it is higher 3 but the 

Adipoſa. leſs comes from the very trunk of the Hollow Vein, becauſe the emulgent on that fide 1s lower z and 
you hall ſcarce ſceit otherwiſe. 

The ſecond, being the Kidney or Emulgent Veins, go tothe Reins, which, at their entrance, or a 
little before, is divided into two branches, like as the Artery is, the one higher, the other lower, and 
theſe again intomany other through the ſybſtance of the Kidneys, as you may learn better by Ocular 
Inſpection than by Book. They ere thick and broad, that the ſerous humour may without impedi- 
ment have frecr paſſage. Their original is difterent; for the right emulgent ofgentimes comes 
forth of the Hollow Vein ſomewhat higher than the left; that ſeeing their office and duty is to purge 
the maſs of blond from the cholerick and ſerous humour, that if any part thereof flide by the one, it 
may not ſo ſcape, but fall as it were into the other. Which certainly would not have happened if 
they had been placed the one juſt oppolite to the other. For the ſerous or wheyith humour would 
have ftaid as equally ballanced, or poiſed, by reaſon of the contrariety of the action, and traction or 

* drawing thereof. But we muſt remember, that in dilſecting of Bodies, I hove oftentimes found in 
ſuch as have becn troubled with the Stone, ſeven emulgent Veins, and fo many Arterics; four from 
the Ictt tide coming from divers places, of which the lait came trom the Iliack 3 three from the right 
hand likewiſe in divers places, | 

The third diviſion is called the Spermatick or Seed Vein, it goes tothe Telticlesz the original 
thereof is thus:, that the right ariſes on the fore-part of the trunk of the Hollow Vein; but tne 't: 
molt commonly from the emulgent, Belides, you ſhall ſometimes find that theſe have compar ns 
with them, to the right emulgent; but to the lett, another from the Hollow Vein in ſome but on 
one ſide, in others on both. But alſo I have ſometimes obſerved the lett emulgent to proceed trom 
the Spermatick or Seed Vein. 71-0; = NEE : 

4 The fourth, becauſe it gocs to the Loins, is called Lzmbaris 3 which in his original and inſertion 

L imbaris. is wholly like the Arteryof the Loins. But there are four Lxmbares or Loi Veins on cach fide, that 

is, ONC in each of the four ſpaces of the hive Vertebraes of theLoins, , 
.- The fifth divition makes the Tliace, until, patſing through the Peritoneum, they take the names of 
1/32, which Cyryral Veins : Theſe are firſt divided into the Muſculous, ſo called, becauſe they go to the ob- 


The original” 


-Þ 
Emulgens. 


ff 
Sptrmaticae 


— r—_ lique aſcendent and tranſverſe Muſcles, and to the Peritoneum. Sometimes they have their origl- 
I, * nal from the end of the Trunk. And the ſame liace are divided into the Sacre, or Holy z which go 
Muſeuloſe, the ſpmal marrow of the Holy bone through thoſe holes, by which the Nerves geriggated of this 
Pl by marrow, bave their paſſage, 
ATE, Thirdly, 
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\ Thirdly, The Tliace are divided into the Hypogaſtrice, ſo called becauſe they are diſtributed to all 
the parts of the Hypogaſtrinm, or lower part © the lower belly, as to the right Gut, the muſcles there- 
of the muſculous skin (in which place they often make the external Hemorrhojdal, ordained for the 
urging of ſuch bloud as offends in quantity, as thoſe other, [ that is.the inward Hemorrheidal ] which 
deſcend from the right Gut trom the Gate-vein by the ſplecnick branch, ſcrves tor cleaning that 
which offends in quality.) to the Bladder and the neck thereof, even to theend of the Yard, to the 
Womb. and even to the neck of the Womb and utmoſt part of the Privities, from whence itis likely 
the Courſes break forth in Women with Child and Virgivs.But this ſame Vein alfo ſends a portion 
without the Epigaſtrium by that perforation which is common tothe Share and Haunch-bones,which, 
ſtrengthened by the meeting of the other internal Crural Vein, deſcends even tothe Ham but in the 
mean time, by the way, it is communicatcd to the muſcles ct the Thigh, called Obtzratores, and other 
arts within. 
4 Fourthly, The Iliace produce the Eyigaſtrice, which on both ſides from below aſcend according to 
the length of the right muſcles, ſpreading allo by the way {ome branches to the oblique and tranſverſe 
muſcles, and alſo to the Peritonenm. fn, 
Fifthly, Theſe Tliace produce the Pudende, or Veins of the Privitiesz becauſe they go in Women 


_——— 


-y 


5 
Hypogsſtrice, 
which pro- 
duce the Hts 
morrhoidales 
extirne; 


= 
Eprgaſtrice, 


To 


to theirPrivities, and in men to the Cods ; where they enter that fleſhy Coat filled with Veins, and Padende: 


going to the kin of the Yard they take their beginning under the Hypogaſtrice. 


CHAP. XRXV. 
Of the Kydneys or Reins. 


Ow follow the Kidneys, which that they may be more eaſily ſeen, (after that you have di- 
ligently obſerved their fituation.) you ſhall deſpoil of their fat, it they have any about them, 
as alſo of the membrane they have from the Peritoneum, Firlt, You hall ſhew all theit 

conditions, beginning at their ſubſtance. 4 | 


The Nineth and Tenth Figure of the Veſſels of Seed and Urine, The firſt Figure ſheweth the forc- 

+16 @tt fide, the ſecond the hinder-fide. 

; aaa l The fore-part of the right 

h kidney. 

; bbb2 The back part of the left 

\ hiulney, 

J c 1 Theontſide, 

dd 12 The innerſide. 

eerl2 The two cavities wheremto 
the emulgent veſſels are inſert:d. 

ft 12 Thetrunkof the hollow vein. 

gg 12 Thetrunk of the great Ar- 
tery. 

hi 12 The emulgent vein and ar- 
Frye 

kk 12 Theright fatty vein. 

| 1 Theleft fatty vein. 

* 1 The Czliacal artery. 

mn 12 The Vreters. 

OPq 12 The right ſpermatick vein 
which ariſeth near p, the left 
near q. 

r 1 The place where the arteries of 
the ſeed ariſe, | 

\ 12 Small branches diſtributed 

from the ſpermatical veins to the Pc- 
ritonxum, 

t12 The ſpiry varicous body, called 
. Varicoſum Vas pyramidale. 

1 1 2 TheParaltatz or Epididymis. 

x 1 The Teſticle yet covered with its 
coat, 

y 12 The place where the leading veſſel called vas deferens, doth ariſe, « 1 2 The deſcent of the ſame 

leading veſſel. (8 1 2 The revolution of the ſame leading veſſel. 'y 12 The paſſage of the ſame veſſe!re- 

fletied like a recurrent nerve. 3 2 The meeting of the ſame leading veſſels. £ 12 The Bladder of Urie 
the firſt Figure ſheweth it open, the ſecond ſheweth the back parts. CC 1 The ſmall bladder of the ſeed opened. 

112 The Glandules called Glandulz Proftatz. & x The Sphindter muſcle of the Bladder. i111 2 The 

two bodies which make the ſubſtance of the Yard. uv. 1 Theweſſels which go unto the Tard and neck, of the 

Bladder. 1 The paſſage which is common to the Urine and Seed, cut open. þ 2 The implantation of 

the Ureters into the Bladder. 


The ſubſtance of the Kidneys is fleſhy, denſe, and ſolid, lelt they ſhould be hurt by the. ſharpneſs Their $Sub- 
ofthe Urine» Their magnitude is Jatge enough, as you may {ce. Their figure 15 ſomewhat long, ſtance. 
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Magnitude, and round, almoſt reſembling a ſemicircle, and they are lightly flatted above and below. They are 
Figure, partly hollow and partly gibbous 3 the hollow lies next the hollow Vein, and on this fide they xe. 
.  ceive the emulgent Veins and Arteries, and ſend forth the Ureters; their gibbous part lies toward; 
Compoſition. 14... loins, They are compoſed of a coat coming from the Peritonexm their own peculiar fleſh, with 
the effuſion of bloud about the proper Veſſels, (as happens alſo in other entrails) generates a ſjnajj 
Nerve, which ſpringing from the Coſtal of the ſixth Conjugation, is diffuſed to each Kidney gy 
his fide into the coat of the Kidney it (elf, although others think it always accompanies the Vein 
and Artery. 
But Fall zus, that moſt diligent Author of Anatomy hath obſerved that this Nerve is not onely 
oftentimes divaricated into the coat of the Kidneys, but alſo pierces into their ſubſtance, They are 
Number, two in number, that if the one of them ſhould by chance be hurt, the other might ſupply thoſe ne- 
Site. ceſſities of Nature for which the Kidneys are made. They lie upon the loins at the ſides of the 
great Veſſels, on which they depend by their proper Veins and Arteries, and they ſtick to them as it 
were, by a certain ſecond coat, left that they might be ſhaken by any violent motions. Wherefore we 
may ſay that the Kidneys have two coats, one proper adhering to their {ubſtance, the other.as it were, 
coming from the Peritoneum on that part they ſtick toit. The right Kidney is almoſt always the 
higher, for thoſe reaſons I gave, ſpeaking of the original of the emulgent Veſſels. Columbus ſeems 
| to think the contrary 3 but ſuch like controverſies may be quickly decided by the Eye. They have 
Connexion. connexion with the principal Veſſels by the Veins, Nerves, and Arteries; by the Coats with the 
Temper. Loins and other parts of the lower Belly, but eſpecially with the Bladder by the Urecters. They are of 
Action, a hot and moiſt temper, as all fleſhy parts axe. Their action is to cleanſe the Maſs of the Bloud from 
the greater part of the ſerous and cholerick humour, I (aid the greater part, becauſe it is needfu) 
that ſome portion thereof ſhould go with the alimentary bloud to the ſolid parts, to ſervein ſtead of 
a vehicle, leſt otherwiſe it ſhould be too thick. ; : 
Their Scrai- Beſides, you muſt note, that in each Kidney there is a cavity bounded by a certain membrane, en. 
ner, ' compaſſed by the diviſion of the emulgent Veins and Arteries through which the Urine is ſtrained 
partly by the expullive faculty of the Kidneys, partly by the attractive of the Ureters which run 
through the flibſtance of the Kidneys on the hollow fide, no otherwiſe than the Porus cholagogus 
through the body of the Liver. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the Spermatick Veſſels. 


Ow we ſhould have ſpoken of the Ureters, becauſe, as we ſaid before, they are paſſages de- 
rived from the Kidneys to carry the Urine to the Bladder, But, becauſe they cannot he 
diſtinguiſhed and ſhewed, unleſs by the corrupting and vitiating the ſite of the ſpermatick 

Veſſels, therefore I have thoughtit better to pals to the Explication of all the ſpermatick parts. 

And firſt of all you mutt gently ſ:parate them, ( that ſo the Declaration of them may be more 
eafie and manifeſt ) and that tram the coat which comes from the Peritonexm, and the tat which in- 
veſts them even to the Share-bone, having diligently conſidered their fite , before you ſeparate 

Their Sb. theme Then you ſhall teach that the ſubſtance of theſe Veſſels is like to that of the Veins and Ar- 

Nance. teries. Their quantity is ſmall in thickneſs, but of an indifferent length, by reaſon of thediſtance 

Quantity, of their original from the Tetticles. They are longer in Men than in Women, becauſe theſe have 

their Teſticles hanging without their Belly, but Women have them lying hid within their Belly. 

Figure and Their figure and compoſure is wholly like the figure and compoſition of the Veins and Arteries, 

Compoſure, except in this one thing , that from that place where they go forth of the great capacity of the 

Peritoneum , they are turned into many intricate windings, like crooked {woln Veins , even to the 

Teſticle ; That the ſpermatick matter in that one TraQ, which yet is no other than bloud, may bc 

prepared to concoction, or rather be turned into Seed in theſe Veſſels, by the irradiation of the 

faculty of the Teſiicles. Theſe Veſſels are fix in number, four preparing, and two cjaculatory, 


[lreters, 


a of which we will ſpeak hereafter. Therefore on each fide there be two preparing Veſſels, that is, 
a Vein and an Artery , ariſing as we told you when we ſpoke of the diſtribution of the hollow Vein. 
They are inſerted into the Teſticles through that coat which we call Epididymis, others. Datos, 
Site, Their fite is oblique above the Loins and Flanks, whileſt they run down between the ends of the 


Share and Haunch-bone, they are knit to the parts lying under them, both by certain Fibers which 
they ſend from them, as alſo by the membrane they have from the Peritoneum. They have like tem- 
perature as the Veins and Arteries have. Their action is to carry bloud to the Teſticles for genera- 
ting of Seed, 


————— FY 


CHAP, XXVIL. 


Of the Teſticles, or Stones. 


Their Sub- He Tefticles zre of a Glandulous , white, ſoft and looſe ſubſtance, that ſo they may the 
ſtance. more eaſily receive the ſpermatick matter : their magnitude and figure equal, and rc- 
Magnitude ſemble a ſmall Pullets Egg ſomewhat flatted 3 their compoſure is of Veins, Arteries, Coats, 
and Figure. and theirproper fleſh. Their Veins and Arteries proceed from the ſpermatick Veſſels, their Nerves, 
Compoſition, f,om the tixth Conjugation, by the roots of the Ribs, and out of the Holy-bone, They are wrap- 


ped in four Coats, two whereof aze common, and two proper» The common, are the — 
Skin 
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kin of the Cods, proceeding from the true skin 3 and the fleſhy Coat, which conſiſts of the fleſhy 


— 7 


Pannicle in that place recciving a great number of Veſſels, through which occaſion it is ſo called. 


The proper Coats are firſt the Erythrois ariſing, from the proceſs of the Peritoneum, going into the 
Scrotum together with the ſpermatick Veſſels, which it involves and COVers3 this appears red both 
by reaſon of the Veſſels, as alſo of the Cremaſter-muſcles of the Tefticles ; then the Epididymis or 


The Coat 
Erythrow. 
The Epididy- 


Dartos which takes its original of the membrane of the ſpermatick preparing Veſſels, The fleſh of ms, or Dotes. 


the Teſticles, is as it were, a certain effuſion of matter about the Veſſels, as we ſaid of other cntrails, 
But you muſt obſerve, that the Erythrois encompaſſes the whole Stone, except its head, in which 
place it ſtrikes tO the Epididymis, which is continued through the whole ſybfiance of the Telticle, 
This Epididymis or Dartos was therefore put about the Stones, becauſe the Telticles of thernſclves 
are looſe, ſpongious, cavernous and ſoft, ſo that they cannot ſafely be joincd to the ſpermatick Veſ- 
ſ:ls, which are hard and firong. Wherefore Nature, that it might join extreams by a fit Medizm, 
or mean, formed this Coat Epididymis. . This is {carce apparent in Women by reaſon of its ſmal- 
neſs, The two forementioncd common Coats, adhere or ſtick together by the Veſſels not onely 
amongſt themſelves, but alſo with the Erythroz. You muſt belides obſerve, the Cremaſter-muſcles 
are of the ſaid ſubſtance with other muſcles, {mall and thin, of an oblique and broad htigure, ariſing 
&om the membrane of the Peritoneum, which (as we ſaid before) aſſumes fleih from the flanks. Their 
compoſition 1s like other muſcles. They are two, on cach fide one. They are fituate from the ends 
of the Flankseven to the Stones. They have connexion with the proceſs of the Peritonexm and Te- 
Ricles. Their temper is like that of other muſcles. Their aCtion is to hang and draw up the Teſti- 
cles towards the Belly, whence they are called hanging muſcles. The Telticles are mott commonly 
two in number, on each fide one 3 ſometimes there be three, ſometimes one alone; asit happens alſo 
in the Kidneys, for ſome have but one Kidney They lie hid in the Scrotzm at the very roots of the 
Share-bone, connexed to the principal parts of their Veſſels, with the neck of the Bladder and Yard ; 
but by their Coats they adhere to the parts from whence they have them, They are of a cold and 

moilt temper, becauſe they are glandulous although they may be hot by accident, by reaſon of the 

multitude of the Vellels flowing thither. Thoſe whoſe Telticles are more hot, are prompt to Venery, 

and have their Privities and adjacent parts very hairy 3 and belides, their Tetticles are very large and 


= compa. Thoſe on the contrary that have them cold, are ſlow to Venery, neither do they beget 


many children, and thoſe they get, are rather temale than male z their Privities have little hair upon 
them, and their Teſticles are ſmall, ſoft, and flat, The aCtion of the Tetiicle is to generate Seed, to 
corroborate all the parts of the Body, and by a certain manly irradiation to breed or increaſe a true 


> rnaſculinecourage. This you may know by Eunuchs, or ſuch as are gelt, who are of a womaniſh na- 


- ture, and are oftentimes more tender and weak than Women, As Hippocrates teaches by examplc 


of the Scythians, Lib. De Aere, Locis & Aqui. 


—  — 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of the Varicous Bodies or Paraſtates, and of the ejaculatory Veſſels, and the glandxlous or Proſtates. 


woven amonglt themſelves; they are ſtretched even from the top to the bottom of the 
Tefticles, from whence preſently by their departure they produce the Vaſa ejaculatoria, or 
ding, Veſſels. But unleſs we do very well diſtinguith their names, they ſhall ſcarce ſhun contution; 
For that which I call Paraſtate, that is, as it were the head of the Teſticle, being, as it were, like ano- 


"I T: Varicous Paraftate are nervous and white bodies, like as the nerves, wound and cloſe 


Z ther Stone, is called Epididymis by Galen, 1. 1. De Semine. But I, by the example and authority of 
22 many Anatomiſts, underiiand by the Epididymis the proper Coat of the Teſticles, of which thing I ——_ 
Z thought good by the way to admonith you ot. Their Action is, by their crooked paſſages to hinder | 


- [ the Seed trom departing out of the preparing into the leading Veſſels, before it ſhall be moſt perfect- 


* ly laboured and concocted in theſe Veſſels by the power and force of the Teſticles. For in the firſt 


Z windings the bloud looks pure, but jn the laſt it is not fo red, but ſomewhat whitiſh. For Nature 


commonly doth thus delay the matter in its paſſage, either by ſiraitneſs or obliquity, which it de- 
ſires to make more perfect and claborate by any new concoction z this we may learn by the foldings 
of the Rete mirabile, the windivgs in the Guts, the wrinkles in the bottom of the Stomach, the ſtrait- 
neſs of the Pylorus, the Capillary Veins diſperſed through the body of the Liver; Certainly Nature 
hath intended ſome ſuch thing in the making of the ſpermatick Veſſels. Their quantity is viſible, 


> and figure round, tending ſomewhat to ſharpneſs. They are compoſed of Veins, Nerves, and Ar- c 
2X teries, which they enjoy trom the Veſſels of the Telticles, from the Epididymis, or the Coat, from SEE 
2 the Peritoneum, and their proper ſubſtance. Their temper is cold and dry. They be two in num- Thelr t 

* ber, one to each Teſticle. But theſe Varicous bodies are called Paraſtate, Affitters, becauſe they and guimber. 
*X luperhicially aſſiſt, and are knit to the Telticles according to their length, or long ways. Out of Yaſz ejacula- 


The TCrema- 
ſer muſcles, 


Temper. 


Akan. 


Their Sub» 
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the Paraſtate proceed the Vaſa ejaclatoria, or leading, Veſſels, being of the ſame ſubſtance as their f97#, the ©14- 


: . ! "lng" na"an culatory or 
Progenitors, that is, ſolid, white, and as it were nervous. Their quantity is indifferent, their figure hnding VeL. 


round and hollow, that the Seed may have a free paſſage through them, = they ſeem not to be per- els, 


torated by any manifeſt paſſage, unleſs by chance in ſuch as have had a long Gonorrhez. They 
have like temper as the Paraſtates, between which and the Proſtates they are ſeated, immediately 


| knit with them both, as both in the Coat, and the other Veſſels with the parts from whence they 


take them, 
But we muſt note, that ſuch like Veſſels coming out of the Paraſtates aſcend from the bottom of 


the Stones even to the top, in which place meeting with the preparing Vellels, they riſe into the . 


Belly by the ſame paſſages, and bind themſelves together by nervous fibres, even to the inner 
capacity 
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capacity of thebelly 3 from whence turning back, they forſake the preparing, that lo they may run 
to the bottom of the Share-bone, into the midfi of two glandulous bodies, which they call Proſtate; 
fituate at the neck of the bladder, that there meeting together, they may grow to one paſſage, 


The Tenth Figuve, wherein thoſe things ſhewed in the former Figure, are more exadly ſet forth, 


aa A part of the Madriff, and of 
the Peritonzum with theribs 
broken. 

bb cc The convex or gibbows part of | 
the liver marked with bb, the l 
hollow or concavons part with Cc, Wy WW 

de-The right and left ligaments of | \ >: 
the Liver. WW FO 

f The trunk of the gate-vein. KEN 

g The trunk of the hollow vein. 

h1 The fatty veins, both left and 
right. 

i The aſcent of the great Artery 
above the hollow vein, and the di- 
viſion thereof. 

k The Ccofliacal Artery. 

m n The emulgent Veſſels. 

00 pp The fat tunicles or coats 
torn from both the Kidneys. 

qq The Ureters that go unto the 
Bladder. 

tu The right ſpermatical Vein 
which ariſeth near to U. 

X y The double original of the left 
ſpermatical Vein, 

x From the Emulgent. 

y From the hollow vein. 

& The original cf the ſpermatical 
Arteries, 

[s Certain branches from the ſper- 

matick Arteries which run unto the Peritonzurz, Y The paſſage of the ffermatical Veſſels through the pre- 

dufions of the Peritonzum, which muſt be obſerved by ſuch as uſe tocut for the Rupture. 9 The ſpiry bud- 
den Hidie's entrance into the teſticle, it is called Corpus varicoſum pyramidale. «© The Paraſtatz. © The 

Stone or Teſticle covered with his inmoſt coat. » The deſcendent of the leading Veſſel called Vas deferens, 

VV TheBladder. * Theright Gut. & The Glandules, called Proſtatz, into which the leading Veſ''ls 

are inſerted. þ The muſcle of the Bladder. 6 Tu Two bodies of the Tard, 6 and T and v bis Veſſels 

Þ x Thecoat of the Teſticle, © The muſcle of the Teſticle 4, his Veſſels 6. 
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| Forthusof three paſſages, that is of the two leading Veſſels, and one paſſage of the Bladder, there 
15 one common, one in men for the caſting forth of Secd and Urine, A Caruncle riſing like a Crelt 
at the beginning of the neck of the Bladder, argues this uniting of the paſſages, which receiving this 
ſame paſſage which is ſuthciently large, is oft-times taken by ſuch as are ignorant in Anatomy tor an 
Their Number unnatural Caruncle, then eſpecially when it is {wollen through any occaſion. Theſe leading Veſſels 
and Aion, are two in number, on cach fide one, Their ation is to convey the Sced made by the Telticlcs to 
the Proſtates, and {o to the neck of the Bladder, ſo to be caſt forth at the common paſſage. But if any 
ask whether that common paſſage made by the twoleading Veſſels between the glandulous Bedics be 
{o obvious to ſenſe or no: We anſwer, it is not manifeſt, though reaſon compel us to contel(s that 
that way is perforated by reaſon of the ſpermatick, groſs, and viſcous matter carried that way, But 
peradventure the reaſon why that paſſage cannot be ſeen, is, becauſe in a dead carkaſs all ſmall paſſa- 
ges are cloſed and hid, the heat and- ſpirits being gone; and the great appear much leſs, by reaſon 
all the perforations fade, and fall into themſelves. Yet certainly theſe paſſages muſt needs be very 
ſtrait even in a living Man, ſceing that in a dead they will not admit the point of a needle. Wherc- 
tore we need nct tear, leſt in ſearching, whileſt we thruſt the Catheter into the Bladder, it penctrate 
intothe common paſſage of the leading Veſſels which runs within the Caruncle, un'eſs peradventure 
This Caruncle by ſome chance, as a Gonorrhza, or ſome great Phlegmon, it be much dilated belides Nature, For I 
muſt be obſer- have ſometimes {cen ſuch paſſages ſo open, that they would receive the head of a Spathern ; which 
Nneſhed thing ſhould admoniſh us, that in ſearching we take great care that we donot rathly hurt this Ca- 
from a Hyper- runcle ; for being ſomewhat raſhly handled with a Catheter, it caſts forth bloud, eſpecially if it be in- 
ſarcoſss or flamed. But alſo the concourſe of the ſpirits flowing with great violence together with the Sccd, 
fleſhy excre- much helps forward ſuch ejaculation thereof performed through thele ſtrait patlages by the power of 
cence, the imaginative faculty in the Act of Generation, 
The Proſtate. Atter the leading Veſſels, follow the Proſtate, being glandulous Bodies of the ſame ſubſtance and 
Their quanti- temper that other Glandules are. Their quantity is large enough, their figure round , and ſome- 
ry and figure, What long, ſcnding forth on each fide a ſott production of an indifferent length, They are com- 
poſed of Veins, Nerves, Arteries, a coat (which they have from the neighbouring parts) and lafily 
Number and . *Þcir proper ficth, which they have from their firſt conformation. They are two in number, fituate 


ſite, at the root of the neck of the Bladder, ſomewhat ſiraitly bound or ticd to the ſame, to the leading 
Vellels 
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Veſſels, and the parts annexed to them, But always obſerve, that every part which enjoys nouriſh- An Anatomi 
ment, lite, and ſenſe, either hrſi or laſt, hath connexion with the principal parts of the Body, by the cal Axiom, 
:ntcrcourſe of the Veſſels which they receive trom thence. * | 

The uſe of the Profiates is to receive in their proper body the ſeed Jabourcd in the Teſiicles, and Their uie:. 
to contain it there, until it be troubleſom cithcr in quantity or quality, or both, Beſides, they con-+ 
tain a certain oily and viſcid humour in their glandulous body, that continually diſtilling into;the 
paſſage of the Urine, it may preſerve it trom the acrimony and ſharpneſs thereof. But we have ob- 
ſcrvcd alfo on cach fide other Glandules, which Rondeletias calls Appendices Glandzloſe, glandulous Rond. in m2 


dependences to ariſe from theſe Proftatcs, in which allo there is ſeed reſerved. : bod. a4 07 
| _ 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Of the Ureters. 


Ow it ſcems fit to ſpeak of the Ureters, Bladder, and parts belonging, to the Bladder, The fubltance, 
Therefore the Ureters are of a ſpermatick, white, denſe, and ſolid ſubſtance, of an indiff:- n_—_— ad 
rent bigneſs in length and thickneſs. TheirFigure is round and hollow. They arc Soros 
compoſed of two Coats, one proper conliſting of right and tranſverſe Fibres which comes trom the Urerers, FE 
emulgent Veins and Arterics3 the other common, from the Peritoneums, belides, they have Veins, 

Nerves, and Arteries, from the neighbouring parts. 

They be two in number, on each fide one 3 they are ſituate between the Kidnics (out of whoſe Number an4 
hollow part they proceed) and the Bladder. But the manner how the Uretcrs inlert or enter them- 2*< 

(clves into the Bladder, and the Porus Cholagogus into the Duodenrm, exceeds admiration; for the 
Uretersare not diredly but obliquely implanted near the orifice of the Bladder, and penctrate into 
the inner ſpace thereot 3 for within they do, as it were, divide the membrane, or membranous Coat 
of the body of the Bladder, and infinuate themſelves into that, as though it were double. But this 
is opencd at the entrance of the Urine , but ſhut at other times, the cover, as it were falling upon 
it, ſo that the humour which is fallen into the capacity of the Bladder, cannot be forced or driven 

back 3 no not ſo much as the Air blown into it can come this way out, as we fee in Swines Bladders 

blown up and filled with Air, 

For we ſee it is the Air contained in theſe which fills them thuss neither can it be preſſed forth but 
with cxtraomdinary force. . 
For as this Skin or Coat turned in by the force of the humour gives way, ſo it being preſſed out 
by the body contained within, thruſts its whole bedy into the paſſage as a ftopple like to this, is the 
inſertion of the Porus Cholagogis into the Guts, 0 
The Ureters have connex1on with the above-mentioned parts, with the muſcles of the Loinsaupon Connexion. 
which they run from the Kidneys to the Bladder. 
Wherefore nothing hinders, but that the {tone fliding through the Ureters into the Bladder, 
may {tupthe the Thigh as much as it did when it was in the Kidney, They are of a cold and dry 
temper. 


Thcir ule is, to ſerve as paſſages or channels, for carrying the Urine into the Bladder. 4 and 


— — 
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CHAP. XXX 


Of the Bladder. 


He Bladder is of the ſame ſubſtance that the Ureters, that is, nervous, that ſo it may be the The ſubſtance 

more cahily dilated. "K” 

It is of a large proportion, in ſome bigger, in ſome lels, according to the differefice of Age _ 

and habit of body. It is of a round Figure, and as it were, Pyramidal, _ 

It is compoled of two Coats, onE@ proper, which is very thick and ſtrong, compoled of the three om, Mm——_— 
ſorts of Fibres, that is, in the inner fide of the direct, without of the tranſverſe, and in the midi of 
the oblique, Thegther common Coat coming, from the Peritonewm, hath Veins and Axceries on 

each tide one, from the Hypogaſtrick, Veſlels above the Holy bone; alſo it hath Nerves on each fide : 

from the fixth conjugation mixt with the Nerves of the Holy bone. For theſe Nerves deſcend 


rom the Brain even to the end of the Holy bone. . 


It is but one, and that ſituate in men in the lower belly upon the right Gut, and below the Share- 
bone but in Women between the Womb and that bone, to which it cleaves with his membranous 
ligaments, as it doth to the Yard by its neck, and to the right gut by its common Coat and proper 
Veſſels. It is of a cold and dry temper. | | 

The uſeand action thereof is by the Fibers continually to draw the Urine, and contain it as long Temper, ufe 
as need requires, and then toexpecl it by the neck, partly by compreffion either of it ſelf, or ra- or ation. 
ther to the mulcles of the Epigaſtrixmand Midriffz becauſe this motion, ſeeing it is voluntary, can- 


rated in the Yeritoneum as ſoon as it hath left the right Gut. Begdes, this muſcle is thus tar 
ſtretched 
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in Men and Women, than that ſpace which is from the Fundament to the Privities, in which the 
ſeam is called Taurus, 


' me 82 Of the Anatomy Bo o x. III 
A; "41 14:44 _ — : wm. 
W'4 | firetched forth, that the Urine by its compreſfion ſhould be wholly preſſed out of the Bladder, which 
5 by too long ſtay would by its acrimony do Lome harm. This is the common opinion of Anatomiſts 
big . iN , concerning the Sphin&ter of the Bladder, which nevertheleſs Fallopius allows not of, For (faith he) 
"LY ji if this muſcle ſhould be ſituate beneath the glandulous bodics, the Seed in copulation could never 
þj nr _ be caſt forth without ſome ſmall quantity of Urine, Wherefore he thinks that this muſcle is fituate 
i 48 above the Proſtates, and that it is nothing elſe but the beginning of the neck of the Bladder, which 
Wh Wil b&tomes more fleſhy whileſt it is woven with tranſverſe hbers, 
4%: WR | 
Il j "w The Eleventh Figure of the Bladder and Yard. 
"MH AB 123457 9 The twobodies 
[ f it | which make the Tard. 
FR 38 CC2 3 Theplace where theſe two 
WY 1 bodies do firſt ariſe. 
£908 D1234579 The Nut of the 
it + 6.71 Tard, called Glans Penis. 
Hy 7m, 00 EE 45 Thefungous and red ſub- 
BR... wr. _ the bodies of the Tard. 
ha Fo h F 4 5 The mutual connexion of the | 
ſ ow" gat bodies of the Tard, and the nervous 
; þt, 1 outward ſubſtance of the ſame, 
Fl 1 fit | compaſſing round about the former 
$4: Þj Fungous ſubſtance. 
þ bt G 1234579 The paſſage of 
6-10 FN the Urine, or common Pipe, run- 
'| v1) 6 | ning under the Yard all along his 
MJ a of length. | 
Bret bl HI 1 2 The firſt pair of Muſcles of 
* "M. sf k the Tard, which in the firſt Figure 
b WK 1 do yet grow toit, but in the ſe- 
: bla WRT | cond they hang from their original. 
ab Win 4.04 KL 1 2 Theſccond pair of Muſcles 
/ Fl i gh if of the Tard, in the firſt Figure, 
Wet NP growing, in the ſecond, banging 
60s RAE from their inſertion. 
k p 144 M 1 2 The Sphinfer of the right 
Nhat 18 Gut, 5 | 
ik j EN N 3.7 89 The round Sphindter- 
Manes: F| i muſcle of the bladder. 
Bal At OO 4 Membrane which is over the 
1 WRT! q boles of the Share-hone. EY 
LN Sd P 2 4 round Ligament from the meeting of the Share-bones on the head” of the thigh. 378 The body 
kde of the Bladder. RR 3 7 The Proftatz, which into Seed when it is perfettly Iaboured, is led. S'S 3 8 Por- 
Fr th, "8 4, #10Ns of the Ureters, T T* 3 Portions of the Veſſels which lead down the ſeed, V V 7 8 The Umbilical 
js 110 om "WR Arteries. X 7 8 The Ligament of the Bladder called Ulrachus. Y 7 8 The Navel or Umbilicus. Z 78 The 
Pe 71.0 Umbilical Vein. aa7 The Vein and Artery of the Yard. b 5 The Artery diſtributed through the body of 
| ie | | the Tard, 
"Pp | 8 bf . 
pa | j f The neck of For theneck of the Bladder: it differs nothing in ſubſtance, compoſure, number, and temper from 
N14 FI the Bladder, the Bladder, but onely in quantity, which is neither ſo large, nor round in Figure, but ſomewhat 
nl WNT) + w long together with the Yard, repreſenting the ſhape of the letter S. It is placed in men at theend 
ne an of the right Gut and Peritonexm, riſing upwards even to the roots of the Yard, and with it bending 
Phe 8-A1 it ſelt downwards in Women it is ſhort, broad, and freight, ending at the orifice of theneck of the 
1-4-1 bk Womb between the nervous bodies of the Nymphe. ; 
F P "i "0 j The conne- In men it hath connexion with the Bladder, the cjaculatory Veſſels, the right Gut and Yard, but 
| vt, Nt xion and uſ@e jn Women onely with the neck of the Womb and Privities. The uſe of it is in Mn to caft forth Secd 
Wk hereof. and Urine, in Women onely Urine. But we muſt note that the Share-bones' muſt be divided and 
ihe" the pulled aſunder in that part where they are joined, that ſo you may the more Exactly obſerve the f1- 
Roonty "16 tuation of theſe parts. Beſides you muſt note, that by the Peritoneum, we underſtand nothing elle, 
Wee” $ 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the Tard. 


Ow follows the declaration of the privy parts of Men and Women 3 and firſt we will treat 
of Mens. The Yard is of z ligamentous ſubſtance, becauſe it hath its original from boncs 
it is ofan indifferent magnitude in all dimenſions, yet in ſome bigger, in ſomeleſs3 the 

Figure of it is round, but yet ſomewhat flatted above and beneath. ao, : 

It is compoſed of a double Coat, Nerves, Veins, Arteries, two Ligaments, the paſſage of the Urine, 
and four Muſcles. It hath its Coats both from the true Skin, as alſo from the fleſhy Pannicle3 = 
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Book II. of Mans Body. 83 
the Veins and Arteries from thoſe of the lower part of the lower belly which run on the lower part 
of the Holy-bone into the Yard, as the. ſeminary Veſſels run on the upper / 
| The ligaments of the Yard proceed on both ides from the (ides and lower commiſſure of the Theligaments 
Share-boncs > Wherefore the Yard is immediately at his root furniſhed with a double ligament; 
but theſe two preſently run into one ſpongy one. The py of the Urine fituate in the lower 
part of the Yard, comes from the neck of the Bladder between the two ligaments, 
For the four Muſcles, the two fidc-ones compoling or making a great part of the Yard, pro- The Muſcles: 
cced from the inward cxtuberancy of the Hip-bone, and preſcntly they are dilated from the ori- 
inal , and then grows lels again. The two other lower ariſe trom the Muſcles of the Funda- 
ment, and accompany the Urinary paſſage the lcngth of the Peritonem until they enter the Yard; 
but theſe two Muſcles cleave fo cloſe together , that they may ſcem one, having a triangular 
IN. 
be ation of theſe four Muſcles in the a&t of generation is, they open and dilate this common Their A&ion 
aſſage of Urine and Sced, that the Secd may be forcibly or violently calt into chic Ficld of Nature ; 
and belidcs, they then keep the Yard fo ſtiff that it cannot bend to cither lide, 
The Yard is in number one, and ſituate upon the lower parts ot the Share-bone, that it might be 
more iff in crection. It hath connexion with the Share-bone and ncighbouring parts, by the par- 
ticles of which it is compoſed. It is of a cold and dry temper. The aCtion of it is tocalt the Secd 
into the Womb, for prclervation of mankind. 
The hcad of it begins where the tendons end 3 this head from the Figure thereof is ralled Glans The Nur. 
and Balan, that is, the Nutz and the skin which covers the head,is called Preputizem, that is,the fore The Preps- 
kin. The flcth of this Glandule is of a middlc nature between the glandulous fich and true #/»”, or Fote- 
Skin. But you mult note that the ligaments of thc Yard, are ſpongy contrary to the condition of **** 
others, and filled with groſs and black bloud. But all theſe ſtirred up by the delight of defircd plea- 
lure, and provoked with a venercal fire, {well up and erett the Yard. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 
Of the Spermatich, Veſſels and Teſticles in Women: 


Ow we ſhould treat of the Privy parts in Women, but becauſe they depend upon the neck ah 
and proper body of the Womb, we will tirſt ſpeak of the Wornb, having hrlt declared (permarick 


what difference there is between the ſpermatick Veſſels and Telticles of Men and Women. Veſſels in Wo- 
Whercfore we mult know that the ſpermatick Veſſels in Women do nothing diffcr from thoſe in Men men differ 
in Subltance, Figure, Campoſurc, Number, Connexion, Tempcr, Original, and Uſe; but onely in _ thoſe jn 
Magnitude and Diſtribution 3 for Women have them more large and thort, : 

It was ft they ſhould be more large , becauſe they ſhould not onely convey the matter fit for why womens 
gencration of Young and nourithment of the Teſticles, but alſo ſufficicnt tor the nourithment of ſpermarick 
the Womb and Child ; but ſhorter, becauſe they cnd at the Teſticles and Womb within the belly Veſſels are 
in Women, Where you muſt note, that the preparing ſpermatick Veſlels, a little before they come wan] _w 
tothe Teliicles, are divided into two unequal branches, of which the leſſer, bended atter the ſame yyjens, 
manner, as we faid in Men, goes into the head of the Teſticle, through which it ſends a flender 
branch into the Coats of the Teſticlcs for life and nouriſhment, and not onely into the Coats , but 
alſointo leading Veſlels. But the bigger branch deſcends on each fide by the upper part of the Womb 
between the proper Coat and the common, from the Peritoneum , where it is dividcd into divers 
branches. By this difference of the ſpermatick Veſlcls, you may eafily underttand why Women caſt 
torth leſs Sced than Men. 

For their Teliicles , they differ little from Mens but in quantity 3 for they are lefler, and in ,, +... weir 
Figure more hollow and flat, by rcafon of their defective heat which could not clevate or lift Tefticles dif. 
them up to their jult magnitude, Their compoſure is more fimple 3 for they want the Scrotum or fer from Mens 
Cod, the flethy Coat, and alſo, according to the opinion of ſome, the Erythroides 3 but in place 
thereof they have another from the Peritoneum which covers the proper Coat, that is, the Epidi- 
dymis or Dartos, Silvins writes, that Womens Teſticles want the Erythroides ; yet it is certain, 
that beſides their peculiar Coat Dartos, they have another from the Peritonenm, which is the Exythroi- 


des, or, as Fallopins calls it the Elythroides, that is as much as the Vaginalis, or ſheath. But I think that |, 14. de uf 


I this hath ſprung from the miſunderſtanding that place in Galen, where he writes that Womens Telti- partium, 
i cles want the Epididymis, For we muſt not underſtand that to be ſpoken of the Coat , but of the 
= Varicous Paraſtates (as I formerly ſaid.) They differ nothing in number, but in ſite 3 for in Men 


they hang without the belly at the Share-bone above the Peritoneum;, Women have them lying hid — 


2 intheir belly, near the bottom at the lides of the Womb, but yet ſo as they touch not the body of 


* the Wornb. , 
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But theſe Teſticles are ticd tothe Womb, both by a Coat from the Peritonem, as alſo by the lcad- connexion, 


& ing Veſſels deſcending tothe Horns of the Womb; but to the rett of the body, by the Veſſelsand the 


Nerves ariling from the Holy-botxe and Coſtal Nerves. They are of a colder Temper than Mans. Temper. 
The ejaculatory , or leading Veſſels tn Women differ thus trom Mens; . they arc large at the Their ejaculz- 
beginning, and of a Veiny conſiſtence, or ſubſtance, ſo that you can ſcarce diſcern them from *%Y Veſſck, 
the Coat Peritoneum, then preſently they become nervous, and wax fo ſlender, that they may 
(cem broken or torn, though it be not ſoz but when they come nearer to the Horns of the Womb,  . 
they are again dilated; in their own conditions, they agree with Mens, but that they are al- = they 
togeth a « . . —_— Ive More 10- 

getner: more flender and ſhort. They have a round figure, but more intricate windings than ae wind- 
Mens 3 I bclieve that theſe windings might ſupply the detect of the Varicous Paraltates. They ings, 
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Of the Anatomy Book Ill. 


Their Site, 


are ſeated between the Teſticles and Womb; for they proceed out of the head of the Tekiicle, 
then preſently, armed with a Coat from the Peritoneum, they arc implanted into the Womb by its 


horns, 


The Twelfth Figure of the Womb. 


The Firſt Figure. 

A The bottom of the Womb laid 

en without any membrane. 

BB The Neck of the Womb turned 
upward. 

CD A part of the bottom of the 
Womb like the Nut of the Tard, 
ſwelling into the upper part 
of the Neck, of the Womb , in 
the middle whereof the orifice 

peareth, 

EE A membrane khyitting the 
Womb to the Peritonzum, and 
holding together the Veſſels 
thereof. 

F The left Tefticle. 

G The fermatical Vein and Ar- 
tery. 

H 4 part of the ſpermatical Veſ- 
ſels reaching unto the bottom of 
the Womb. 

T One part of the Veſſels coming to 
the Teſticles. 

* AVeſſel leading the Seed unto 
the Womb. 

K The Coat of the Teſticle with the 
implication of the Veſſels. 

L The cavity of the Bladder 0- 
pened. 

M The inſertion of the Ureters in- 
tothe Bladder. 

N The Ureters cut from the Kid 
nes. 

O The inſertion of the Neck, of- 
the Bladder into the Lap or Pri- 
vity. 
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The Secong Figure. 

a a Theſpermatical Vein and Artery. b b Branches diſtributed to the Pexitonzum from the fpermati 
cal Veſſels, c The bottom of the Womb. d The neck, of the Womb. e Certain Veſſels running through 
the inſide of the Womb, and the neckthereof. ff Veſſels reaching to the bottom of the Womb produced frm 
the fpermatical Veſſel. g g, The leading Veſſel of the Seed called Tuba, the Trumpet, hh A branch if 
the ſpermatical Veſſel compaſſing the Trumpet. ii The Teſticles. k k The lower ligaments of the Won, 
which ſome call the Cremaſters or hanging Muſcles of the Womb. 1 The Lap or Privity in which the Crems- 
fters do end. m A portion of the neckof the Bladder. ; 


The Third Figure. 
a a The ſpermatical Veſſels, bb A branch from theſe ſfpermatical Veſſels to the bottom of the Wonb, 
c The body or bottom of the Womb, d The neck, of the ſame. e The neck, of the Bladder ending into the nec, 
of the Womb. . ff The Teſticles. g g The leading Veſſels, commonly ( though not ſo well) called the Ej«- 
culatory Veſſels. hh The diviſion of theſe Veſſels, one of them determining into the horns at double kk. 
11 The other branch ending in the neck,, by which Women with child avoid their.ſeed. k k The Horns of ibe 


Womb. 
The Fourth Figure. | 

AB The boſom of the bottom of the Womb, at whoſe ſides are the Horns, CD A line like a ſuture 
ſeam, a little diſtinguiſhing that boſom. E E The ſubſtance of the bottom of the Womb, or the thickueſi o 
his inner Coat. F A protuberation or ſwelling of the Womb in the middle of the boſom. G The orifice 
of the bottom of the Womb. HH The Coat or ſecond Cover of the bottom of the Womb, coming from the 
Peritonzum. IIII A portion of the Membranes which tie the Womb. K K The beginning of the neck ef 
the Womb. L The neckof the Bladder inſerted into the neck of the Vomb., m The Clitoris in the top of 
the Privity. n The inequality of the Privity where the Hymen is placed. © The hole or paſſage of the Pri- 
tity in the cleft, p The skinny carwncle of the Privity, 


CHAP, 


Book III. of Mans Body, 
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CHAP. XXIIE. 
Of the Womb, 


the neck thereof, and the annexed parts in ſtead of the Yard; ſo that if any more exa&tly Privy parrs in 


conſider the parts of generation in Women and Men, he ſhall tind that they differ not Women differ 
from thoſe 1n 


Men, 


T' Womb is a part proper onely to Women, = by nature in ſicad of the Scratum, as Where the 


much in number, but onely in ſituation and uſe. For that which man hath apparent without , that 
Women have hid within, both by the ſingular providence of Nature, as alſo by the defe& of heat 
in Women , which could not drive and thruſt forth thoſe parts, as in men, The Womb is of aner- 
vous and membranous ſubſtance, that it may be more eaſily dilated and-contracted, as nced ſhall 
require, : : , 

The magnitude thereot is divers, according tothe diverſity of Age, the uſe of Venery, the lowing The fubſiance 
of their Courſes, and the time of Conception, The Womb is but {mall in one of unripe Age, having and magni- 
not uſed Venery, nor which is Menſtruous 3 therefore the quantity cannot be rightly detincd, rude of che 

The hgure of the Wombis abſolutely like that of the bladder, it you conſider it without the Pro- Womb. 
duQions, which Herophils called Horns, by reaſon of the fimilitude they have with the horns of TE. horns cf 
Oxen at their firſt coming forth, It conſiſts of ſimple and compound parts. The ſimple are the the womb. 
Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and Coats, The Veins and Arteries are tour in number, two from the pre- Compolure. | 
paring ſpermatick Veſſels, the two other aſcend thither from the Hypogaſtrick,, after this manner. mu be ng _ 

Firſt, Theſe Veſlels before they aſcend on each fide to the Womb, divide themſelves into two Wc 
branches, from which otherſome go to the lower part of the Womb, otherſome to the neck thereof, 
by which the menſtruousbloud, it it abound from the Conception, may be purged, 

Nerves come on both fides to the Womb, both from the ſixth Conjugation, deſcending by the Nerves. 
length of the back-bone, as alſo from the holy bone, which preſently united and joined together, 
aſcend and are diſtributed through the Womb, like the Veins and Arteries. 

The utmoſt or common Coat of the Womb proceeds from the Peritoneum , on that part it touches The Coats, 
the holy bonez but the proper it hath from the firſt conformation, which is compoſed of the three 
ſorts of Fibers, of the right on the inſide of the attraction of both ſeeds; the tranſverſe without to ex- 

1, if occaſion be the oblique in the midſt, for the due retention thereof. 

The Womb admits no diviſion, unleſs into the right and left fide, by an obſcure line'or ſeam, ſuch 
aswe ſec in the ſcrotum, but ſcarce ſo manifelt 3 neither muſt we after the manner of the Ancients, NoCells inthe 
imagine any other Cells in the Womb, For by the Law of Nature, a Woman at one birth can have Womb. 
no more than two. An Argument hereof is, they have no more than two Dugs. It any chance to 
bring forth more, it is beſides Nature, and ſomewhat monſtrous, becauſe Nature hath madeno pro- 
viſion of nourithment for them. 

Nature hath placed the Wombat the bottom of the Belly, becauſe that place ſeems moſt fit to re- The fite. 
ceive the ſeed, tocarry and bring forth the Young, It is placed between the Blzdder and right Gur, 
and is bound to theſe parts much more ftraitly by the Neck than by the Body thereof but alſo be- 
ſides, it is tied with two moſt firong ligaments on the ſides and upper parts of the Sharebone, on wh:ch 
it ſeems to hang, z but by its common Coat from the Peritoneum, chicfly thick in that place, it is tied 
to the Hollow bone, and the bones of the Hanch and Loins, 

By reaſon of this ſtrait connexion, a Woman with child feeling the painful drawings back, and as it 
were, convulſions of thoſe ligaments, knows her ſelf with child. It of a cold and moitt temper, rather The temper 
by accident than of it ſelf, The action thereof is to contain both the ſeeds, and to cheriſh, preſerve, and ation, 
and nouriſh it ſo contained, until the time appointed by Nature and alſo beſides, toreceive and 
evacuate the menſtruous bloud. The compound parts of the Womb are the proper Body and Neck 
thereof, That Body is extended in Women big with child, even to the Navel, in ſome higher, in 
{or.c lower. 

In the inner ſide the Cotyledones come into our conſideration, which are nothing elſe than the ori- The coryleds- 
hces and mouths of the Veins ending in that place. They ſcarce appear in Women, unleſs preſently 
after child-bearing, or their menſtrual purgation 3 but they are apparent in Sheep, Goats, and Kine, 
at all times ike Wheat-corns, unleſs when they are with young, z tor then they are of the bigneſs of 
haſel nuts : but then alſo they (well up in Women, and are like a rudepiece ot flclh of a tinger and a 
halt thick, which begirt all the natural parts of the Infant ſhut up in the Womb out of which re- 
ſpect this ſhapeleſs fleſh, according to the opinion of ſome, is reckoned amongſt the number of Coats 
inveſting the Infant, and called Chorion, becauſe as in Beaſts the Chorion is interwoven with Veins and 
Arteries, whence the umbilical Veſſels proceed , fo in Women this fleſhy lump is woven with Veins Columbus juſt- 
and Arteries, whence ſuch Veſſels have their original. Which thing, how true and agreeable to rea- !y r<proved. 
{on it is, let other men judge. 

There is one thing whereof I would admoniſh thee, that as the growth of the Coryledones in Bealts » 
are not called by the name of Chorjonz but are onely faid tobe the dependents thereof; ſoin Women 
ſuch [wollen Cotyledones merit not the name of Chorion, but rather of the dependences thereof. 

This Body ends in a certain ſtraitneſs which is met withall, in following it towards the Privities, ou _ of 
in Women which have born no children, or have remained barren ſome certain time, for in ſuch as © — 
are latcly delivered you can ſee nothing but a cavity and no ftraitneſs at all. This ſtraitneſs we Ty. grover 
call the proper oritice of the Womb, which is moſt exactly thut after conception, eſpecially until the bas i of 
Mcmbrane, or Coats encompaſſing the Child be finiſhed and ſirong enough to contain the ſeed that the womb is 
It low not forth, nor be corrupted by entrance of the air 3 for it is opened to ſend forth the Seed, and Pot always cx- 


in ſome the Courſes and ſerous humours which are heaped up in the Womb in the time of their being Arm uh 


With Child Child, 
I From 


86 Of the Anatomy Book II, 

The neck of From this orifice the neck of the Womb taking its original, is extended even to the Privitics, It 

the Womb. {< of a muſculous ſubſtance, compoſed of ſoft fiſh, becauſe it might be extended and contracted, 
wrinkled.and firetched forth, and unfolded, and wreſted, and ſhaken at the coming forth of the chilq. 
and after be reſtored to its former ſoundnEls and integrity. In proceſs of age it grows harder, both 
by uſe of venery. and alſo by reaſon of age, by which the whole body in all parts thereot becomes dry 
and hard, But in growing and in young Women it is more tractable and flexible for the neceſſity 
of Nature. 

Its Magnitude, The magnitude is ſufficiently large in all dimenſions, though diverſe, by reaſon of the infinite va. 

Compoſition. riety of _ The t:gure of it is long, round, and hollow. The compotition is the ſame with the 
Womb, but it receives not ſo many Veſſels as the Womb) for it hath none but thoſe which are ſent 
from the Hypogaſtrick, Veins by the branches aſcending to the Womb. This neck on the infide is 
wrinkled with many creſts, like the upper part of a Dogs mouth, {o in copuJation to cauſe greatcy 
pleaſure by that inequality, and alſo to ſhorten the act. x 

Number and Jt is onely one, and that ſituate between the neck of the bladder and theright Gut, to which it 


SITE, cloſely ſticketh, as to the Womb by the proper oritice thereof, and to the Privities by its own oritice; 
but by the Veſſels to all the parts from whence they are ſent. 
Temper. It is of a cold and- dry temper, and the way to admit the feed into the Womb, to cxclude the 


Infant out of the Womb, as alſo the menſtrual evacuation. But it is worth obſervation , that in 
No Hymen, all this paſſage there is no ſuch Membrane found as that they called Hymen , which they feigned 
to be broken at the firſt coition. Yet notwithſtanding Columbus, Fallopius , Wierus , and ma- 
ny other learned men of our time think otherwiſe, and ſay, that in Virgins a little above the 
paſſage of the Urine, may be found and '{cen ſuch a nervous Membrane , placed overthwart, as 
it were, in the middle way of this neck, and perforated for the paſſages of the courſes. But 
you may find this falſe by experiences it is likely the Ancients fell into this errour through this 
occaſion, becauſe that in ſome a good quantity of bloud breaks forth of theſe places at the hrſt c0- 


pulation. 


| The thirteenth Figure, ſhewing the parts of Women different from thoſe in Men. 

ABCD The Peritonzum refleed or twr- 
ned backward, above and below. 

E F The gibbous gw of the Liver E, the cave 
or hollow part F. 

G The trunk of the Gate Vein. 

H The hollow Vetn. 

I The great Artery. 

K The rdots of the Coeliacal Artery which ac- 

companieth the Gate Vein. 

L M The fatty Vein going to the Coat of the 

Kidneys. 

N QO The fore-part of both the Kidneys. 

T V The Emulgent Veins and Arteries. 

a a The right Ureter at the loweſt a, cut from 

apart which, near to b, ſticketh yet to the 
bladder, becauſe the bottom of the bladder is 
drarpn to the left ſide. 

Cc The left Ureter inſerted into the Bladder neay 
70 Is 

d d The Spermatick Vein which goeth tothe left 
teſticle marked with 1. . 

E 6 The Spermatick Vein which goeth to the left 
teſticle with 1 alſs. | 

ft The trunk, of the great Artery from whence the 

' ſpermatical Arteries do proceed. 

g h The fpermatical Arteries. 

11 The two teſticles. =8 

11 A branch which from the fpermatick Veſſels 
reacheth unto the bottom of the Womb. 

mm Theleading Veſſel of the Seed which Fal- 
lopius calleth the Tuba or trumpet, becauſe 
it us crooked and refledted. 

n A branch of the ſpermatich Veſſel compaſſing _ 

the leading Veſſel. o o A Veſſel like a Worm which paſſeth to the Womb, ſome call it Cxemaſter. Þ Tie 

bottom of the Womb, called Fundus Uteri. q A part of the right Gut. x { The bottom of the Bladdn 

whereto is inſerted the left Ureter, and a Vein led from the neck.of the Womb near unto x, t the neckof it 

Bladder. u The ſame inſerted into the Privity or Lap. % A part of the neck,of the Womb above the Priity: 

y y Certain jkinny Caruncles of the Privities, in the midſt of which is the ſlit, and on both ſides appear littl 


billocks. 
The Figures belonging to the Dugs and Brefts, 
o« 0 The Veins of the Dugs which come from thoſe, which deſcending from the top of the ſhowlder, are f- 
fered to the Skin. [5 The Veins of the Dugs derived from thoſe which through the arm-hole are led into tit 
hand. 'y The body of the Dug or Breſt. 6\.d\ The Kernels and fat between them. « « The Veſſels of tht 
Dugs deſcending from the lower part of the neck,called Jugulum, wnder the Bref-bone, 
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But it is more probable that this happens by the violent attrition of certain Veſſels lying in the in- From whence 
ward ſuperficies of the neck of the Womb, not being able to endure without breaking ſo great exten- *b< blood pro- 
tion 25 that nervous neck undergoes at the hrit coition. For a Maid which is marriageable, ang ©<9s that 


hath her genital parts proportionable in quantity and bigneſs toa Mans, (hall find no ſuch effuſion 


breaks forch 
of in ſome Vir- 


bloud. as we ſhall ſhew more at large in our Book of Generation. ins at the 
This neck endsat the Privities, where its proper orifice is: which privy parts we muſt treat of, as firſt coition, 


being the produCtions and appendices of this neck. This Pdendumor Privity is of a middle {ubltance, 
between the fleſh and a nerve 3 the magnitude is ſufficiently large, the tigure round, hollow, log. 
It is compoſed of Veins, Arteries, Nerves, deſcending to the neck of the Womb, and a double Coar 
procecding from the true Skin and fleſhy Pannicle 3 both theſe Coats are firmly unitcd by the ticth 
coming between them 3 whereupon it is ſaid that this part conſiſts of a muſculous Coat. It is one 
in number; ſituate above the Peritoneum. It hath connexion with the Fundament, the neck of the 
Womb and Bladder, by both their peculiar orifices. 

It hath a middle temper, between hot and cold, moiſt and dry. It hath the ſame uſe as a mans 
Preputium or forc-sKin, that is, that together with the Nymphe it may hinder the entrance of the air, 
by which the Womb may be in danger to take cold, The lips of the Privities called by the 
Greeks TITepvywudle, by the Latines Ale, contain all that region which is inveſted with hairs and Ale- 


becauſe we have fallen into mention of theſe Nymphe , you muſt know that they are, as it were, T17:g78- 


productions of the mulculous Skin, which deſcend on both ſides from the upper part of the Share. #©!* 
bone downwards, even to the orifice of the neck of the bladder, oft-times growing to ſo great 
a bigneſs, that they will fiaud out like 4 Mans Yard, Wherefore in {ome they muſt be cut off in 
their young, years, yet with a great deal of caution, leſt if they be cut too ralhly, ſo great an ef- 
fuſion of bloud may follow, that it might cauſe either death to the Woman, or barrenneſs of the 
Womb, by reaſon ot the refrigeration by the too great effuſion of bloud. The later Anatomikts , 
as Columbus and Fallopins, beſides theſe parts, have made mention of another Particle, which 
ſtands forth in the upper part of the Privities, and allo of the urinary paſſage, which joins toge- 


ther thoſe Wings we formerly mentioned, Columbus calls it Tentigo  Fallopins Cleitoris , whence Cltitoris, Tin- 


rocceds that intamous word Clertorizein, ( which ſignifies impudently to handle that part.) But *** 
becauſe it is an obſcene part , let thoſe which defire to know more of it , read the Authors which 


I cited, 


CHAP. XXXV, 
Of the Coats containing the Infant in the Womb, and of the Navel, 


ſub- 


tick and nervous ſubſtance, having their matter from the ſeed of the Mother. But they ſtance, magni- 
are nervous, that ſo they may be the more eaſily extended, asir ſhall be neceſſary for the I 
Child. They are of good length and bredth, eſpecially near the time of deliverance, they are round a 


T : Membranes or Coats containing the Infant in the Womb of the Mother, are ofa ſperma- Their 


in figure like the Womb, 

Their compoſition 1s of Veins, Arteries, and their proper ſubſtance. The Veins and Arteries are 
diſtributed to them (whether obſcurely or manifetily, more or fewer) from the Womb by the Co- 
tyledones, which have the ſame office, as long as the Child is contained in the Womb, as the Nipples 


2 orPaps of the Nurſes after it is born. For thus the Womb brings the Cotyledones, or Veins degenera- 


ting into them through the Coats like certain Paps to the Infant ſhut up in them, 


Theſe Coats are three in number, according to Galen one Galled the Chorion, Secundine, or Af- The number; 


ter-birthz the other Allantoides, the thixd Amnios, I find this number of Coats in Beals but not in 
Women, unleſs peradventure any will reckon up in the number of the Coats the Cotyledones, {wollen 
up and grown into a flethy maſs,which many skiltul in Anatomy do writez which opinion notwith- 
ſtandivg we cannot receive as true, I could never in any place find the Alantoides in Women with 
child, neither in the Infant born in the fixth, ſeventh, eighth, or in the tull time, being the nineth 
Moneth, although I ſought it with all pofhible diligence, the Midwives being ſet apart, which might 
have violated ſome of the Coats. | 
But thus I went about this buſineſs: I divided the dead body of the Mother croſswiſe upon the 
region of the Womb, and taking away all impediments which might either hinder, or obſcure our 
diligence, with as much dexterity as was poſhble, we did not onely draw away that Receptacle or 
Den of the Infant from the inward ſurface of the Womb, to which it ſtuck by the Cotyledones , but 


= wealſotook away the firſt Membrane which we called Chorion, from that which lies next under it, 


called Amos, without any rending and tearing z for thus we poured forth no moiſture, whereby it 


= might be (aid, that any Coat made for the containing of that humour; was rent or torn. And then 


we diligently looked, having many Witneſſes and Spectators preſent, if in any place there did appear 
ahy diſtinction of theſe two Membranes, the Allantoides and Ammnios, tor the ſeparating the contained 
humours, and for other uſes which they mention: 

But when we could perceive no ſuch thing, we took the Amnios filled with moiſture on the up- 
per ſide, and having opened it, two ſervants holding the apertion, that no moifture might flow 
out of it into the circumference of the Chorion, or Womb, then preſently with Spunges we drew out 
by little and little all the humidity contained in it, the Infant yet contained in it, which was fit 
to come forth, that ſo the Coat Amnios being freed of this moiſture, we might ſee whether there 
were any other humour contained in any other Coat beſides. But having done this with ſingular 
-, = and tidelity, we could ſe no other humour, nor no other ſeparation of the Membranes 
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F Of the Anatomy, &C. Boox lI.. 


He ſhews by 
three ſeveral 
reaſons that 
there 15 no A4l- 
lantoides, 


Their temper 
and uſe, 


What the Na- 
vel 15. 


So that from that time I have confidently held this opinion, that the Infant in the Womb is onely 
wrapped in two Coats, the Chorion and Amnios, But yet not fatished by this experience, that | 
might yet be more certain concerning this Allantoides, having paſled through the two former Coats, 
I came tothe Infant, and I put a quill into its Bladder, and blew it up as forcibly asI could, fo to try if 
by that blowing I might torce the Air into that Coat which we queſtioned, as fome have written. Bur 
neither thus could I Jive any Air from hence through the Navel into the controverted Coat, but' ra. 
ther I found it to fly out of theBladder by the Privities. Wherefore I am certainly perſuaded that 
there isno Allantoider. Moreover I could never find, nor fee, in the Navel, that paſſage called the 
Urachus, which they affirm to be the beginning and original of the Coat Allantoides, But it it he 
granted that there 15no ſuch Coat as the Allantoides, what diſcommodity will ariſe hereot ? ſpecially 
{ccing the Sweat and Urine of the Infant may eafily, and without any diſcommodity be received, 
colle&ed, and contained in the fame Coat, by reaſon of the {mall difference which is between them, 
But if any objc& that the Urine by its ſharpneſs and touching will hurt the Infant : I will anſwer, 
There can be no ſo great ſharpneſs in the Urine of ſo {mall an Infant; and that, if there beany, 
it is tempered by the admixture of the gentle vapour of Sweat, 

Belides, If you conlider or have regard tothe uſe ot fuch an humour (which is to hold up the Child q 
[eſt by its weight it break the ties, by which it is bound tothe Womb 3 ) we ſhall tind no humour more 
ht for this purpoſe than this ſerous, as which by its thickneſs is much more fit to bear up a weight, 
than the thin and too liquid Sweat. For ſo we fee the Sea orSalt-water carries greater weights 
without danger of drowning than freſh Rivers do. Wherctore I conclude that there is no need that 
the Urine ihould be kept and contained in one Coat, and tht Sweat in another. The Ancicnts who 
have writ othcrwilſe, have written from obſcrvations made in Beaſts. Wherefore we make but onely 
two Coats, the Chorion and Amnios;, the one of which, iceing it contains the other, they both fo en- 
compaſs the Child, that they velt it on every lde. 

Fallopius in ſome ſort ſeems to be of this opinion; for he onely makes two Coats, the Chorion and 
Amnios but he thinks the Infant makes the Water into a certain part of the Chorion, as you may per- 
ccive by reading of his Obſervations. Both theſe Coatsare tied between themſelves by the inter- 
courſe of moſt ſlender nervous Fibers, and ſmall Veſlels penetrating, trom the outer Chorton to the in- 
ner Amnios, Wherctore unleſs you warily handle thele Coats, you may eatily tear the Amnios in 
ſcparating it. They are of the ſame temper with other Membranes. Their ule is different 3 for the 

Chorion is made both tor the preſervation of the Veſſels which it receives trom the Womb tor the gene- 
rating ofthe umbilical Veins and Arteries, as alſo to keep whole and fafe the parts which it invelts, 

But the Amnios is to receive and contain the excrementitious and ſerous humours, which the Child 
ſhut up in the Womb is accuſtomed to evacuate, But this Coat 1s very thin and ſoft, but firong and 
ſmooth, leſt by its touch it might hurt the Intant, whereupon it 1s called the Lambskin Coat, 


CYAP. KAAV. 
Of the Navel. 


He Navel follows theſe Coats : It isa white body, ſomewhat reſembling the wreathen Cord, 
or Girdle of the Franciſcan Friers , but that it hath not the knots ſtanding ſo far out, but 
oncly ſwelling in certain places, reſembling a knot, onely litted up on one ſide; ir ariſes and 


The Navel is takes its original from a fleſhy maſs, which we expreſſed by the name of ſwelling Cotyledones, and goes 
the center of jnto the midſt of the lower Belly of the Infant, yea verily into the midſt of the whole Body, whoſe root 


the body. 


it isthcrctore ſaid tobe. For even as a Tree by the roct ſucks nouriſhment from the Earth , ſo the 


Intant in the Womb draws its nouriſhment by the Navel. The greatneſs of it in breadth and thick- 


neſs, equals the bigneſs of the little finger. But it isa foot anda halt long, ſo that children are brought 


The Figure forth with it encompatſing their middle, neck, arms, orlegs. The Figure of it is round. It is com- 
and Compo- poſcd of two Arteries, one Vein, and two Coats. It hath theſe Veſſels from that great multitude of 


ſure. 


Liv. de format, 


There 1s onely 
one Vein In a 
Childs Navel, 


_ but no 41 achrys 


ſuch as belong to humane bodies. Yet, if there beany which can teach me, that theſe pa | 
think proper to brute Bealis, are to be found in Wemen, I will willingly confeſs that to his credit, 
from whom TIhave reaped ſuch benehit, 


capillary Veins and Arterics, which are ſcen diſperſed over the Chorion. Wherefore the Vein en- 


tring in at the Navel, penetrates from thence into the hollow part of the Liver, where divided into 
two, according to Galen's opinion, it makes the Gate and Hollow Veins. But the Arteries carricd 


fetus in utero. by themſelves the length of the Navel , caſt themſelves into the Niace, which they make, as allo all 
other, that from thence the Vital ſpirit may be carried by them over all the Infant. It hath its two 
Ccats from the Chorion. 


But ſeeing they are mutually woven and conjoined without any medium, and are of a ſufficient 
ſtrength and thickneſs over all the Navel, they may ſeem to make the Infants external Skin and 
fleſhy Pannicle. I know very many reckon two umbilical Veins, as alſo Arteries, and the Urachw, 
by, or through which the Urine flows into the Coat Allantoider. But becaule this is not to be found 


in Women, but onely Bealts, I willingly omit it, becauſe I do not intend to mention any parts, Mo 
rts, whic 


The other things that may be requizxed concerning the Navel, as of its number, fite, connexion, 


temper, and uſe, may caſily appear by that we have ſpoken before. For we have apparently ſet down 
the uſe, when we ſaid the Navel was made for that purpoſe, that the Infant may be nourithed by it, 35 
the Tree by the root, by reaſon of the continuation of the Veſſels thercof, with the preparing ſperma- 
tick Veſlels made by God for that purpoſe : To whom be honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen 


The End of the Third Books 
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BOOK IV. 


Treating of theVital parts contained inthe C nx s +, 


The PREFACE. 


— — 


=P Aving finiſhed the firſt Book of our Anatomy, in explanation of the Natural Parts contained in 
the lower Belly : Now Order requires that we treat of the Breſt, that ſo the parts in ſome 
ſort already explained ( T mean the Veins and Arteries ) may be diſpatched after the ſame or- 
, der and manner, without interpoſition of any other matter, 
And beſides alſo, that we may the more exatily and chearfully ſhew the reſt of the parts 
which remain, as the Head and Limbs, knowing already the original of thoſe Veſſels which 
are diſperſed through them. To this purpoſe we will define what the Chelt is, and then we will divide it into 
its parts, Thirdly, in theſe we will conſider which parts contain, and which are contained , that ſo we may 


more happily finiſh onr intended Diſcourſe. 


— — 


CHAP. I. 


I hat the Thorax or the Cheſt is, into what parts it may be divided, and the nature of theſe parts. 


lar bones, below with the Midrift, before with the Sternon or Breſt, behind with the 

twelve Vertebraes of the Back, on both ſides, with the true and Baſtard Ribs, and with the R 
intercoſtal and intercartilagincous Muſcles. Nature hath given it this ſtructure and compoſition , The —— 
leſt that being a detence for the Vital parts againſt external injuries, it ſhould hinder reſpiration 3 b* Cheſt ” 
which is no lefs needtul for the preſervation of the native heat diffuſed by the vital ſpirits , and 
ſhut up in the Heart, as in the Fountain thereot, againſt internal injuries, than the other fore- 
. mentioned parts againſt the external. For if the Cheſt ſhould have been all bony, verily it had 
been the ſironger , but it would have hindred our reſpiration or breathing , which is performed 
by the dilating and contracting thercof. Wherefore lelt one of theſe ſhould hinder the other , Why Nature 
Nature hath framed it, partly bony and griſly, and partly fleſhy. Some rcnder another reaſon oo rn og 
hereof, which is, That Nature hath framed the Cheli, that it might herealſo obſerve the order pony, nor 4 
uſed by it in the Fabrick of things, which is, that it might conjoin the parts much diſagreeing in griſly, 
their compoſure, as the lower Belly, altogether ficſhy, and the Head all bony, by a medium parta- 
ker both of the bony and fleſhy ſubſtance 3 which courſe we ſee it hath obſerved in the connexion of 
the Fire and Water, by the interpcſition of the Airz of the Earth and Air, bytke Water placed be- 
tween them. 

The Cheſt is divided into three parts, the upper, lower, and middle, the collar-bones car- The number 
tain the upper, the Midrift the lower, and the Sternon the middle. The Sternon in Galen's opinion of the bones 
is compoſed of ſeven bones, I believe by rcaſon of the great ſtature of the people that lived then, ®f the Sternon 
Now in our times you ſhall oft tnd it compact of three, tour, or tive bones , although we will not 
deny, but that we have often obſerved it ( eſpecially in young bodies ) to conlitt of ſeven or cight 
bones. 

Wherefore thoſe who have fewer bones in number in their Sternon, have them larger , that they 
might be ſuthcient to receive the ribs, This is the common opinion of the Sternon. Yet Fallopins 
hath deſcribed it far otherwiſe z wherefore let thoſe who deſire to know more hcreot, look in his Ob- 
ſervations, 

At the lower part of the Sterno4 there is a grifle called commonly Furculz, and Malum granatum, wr, Rs 
or the Pomegranate, becauſe it reſembles that fruit 3 others call it Cartilago ſeutiformis, that is, the Hreſt.blade, 
Breſt-blade, 

It is placed there, to be (as it were) a Bulwark or defence to the mouth of the Stomach, endued 
with moſt exquiſit ſenſe 3 and alfo that it ſhould do the like to that part of the Midriff which the 
Liver bears up in that place fituate above the orifice of the Ventricle by the ligament coining between, 
deſcending from the lower part of the ſame grille into the upper part of the Liver. 

The common people think that this Grifle ſometime falls down. But it ſo adheres, and is united 
to the bones of the Sternon, that the falling thereof may ſeem to be without any danger, although ott- 
times it may be ſo moiſined with watery and ſerous humiditics, with which the orifice of the Sto- 
mach abounds, that (as it were) ſoaked and drunk with theſe, it may þe fo relaxed, that it may ſeem 
to be outof its placez in which caſe it may be preſſed and forced by the hand into the former place 
and ſeat, as alſo by applying outwardly, and taking inwardly altringent and drying Mcdicins to ex- 
hauſt the ſuperfluous humidity, 

This Grifle at its beginning is narrow, but more broad and obtuſe at its end, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the round or blunt point of a Sword , whereupon it is alſo called Cartilago Enfſiformis, or the 
Sword-like griſle. In ſome it hath a double, in others a ſingle point, 

In old people it degenerates into a Bcne. Now becauſe we make mention of this Grifle,we will ihew 
both what a Grifle is, and how, many differences thereof there be, that henceforward as often as we 
(hall have occalion to ſpeak of 2 Griſlle, you may underſtand what it is. F 


I 3 


T' Thorax, or Cheſt, is the middle Belly, terminated or bounded above with the Col- 
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* Of the Vital Parts 
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What a Grifle 


II. 


The &difteren- 


A Grifle is a ſimilar part of our bodies, next to a Bone moſt terreſtrial, cold, dry, hard, weighty, and 


without ſenſe, diflering from a Bone in drineſs oncly , the which is more in a Bone. Whercfore 


a Griſle being loſt, cannot be regenerated, like as a Bone, without the interpoſition of a Callys. 
The differences of theſe are almoſt the ſame with Bones, that is, trom their conliſtence, ſubſtance, 


ces thereof. preatneſs, number, ſite, figure, connexion, action, and uſe, Omitting the other tor brevity ſake, | 


Their twofold 


uſe, 


The diviſion 
of the Cheſt 
into 1ts parts, 


Their ſub- 
ſtance, 


Magnitude. 
Figure. 


Compoſure, 


will onely handle thoſe differences which ariſe from lite, uſc, and connexion. Therefore Griſles ci. 
ther adhere to the Bones, or of, and by themſelves make ſome part, as the Gritles of the Eyc-lids called 
Tarſi, of the Epiglottis, and Throttle, And others which adhere to Boncs, cither adhere by the inter. 
poſition of no medizm, as thoſe which come between the Bones of the Sternon, the Collar-bones, the 
Share and Haunch-bones, and others z or by a ligament coming between, as thoſe which are at the 
ends of the Baſtard Ribs to the Sternon by the mcans of a Ligament, that by thoſe Ligaments being 
ſofter than a Grifle, the motions of the Cheſt may be more quickly and fafely pertormed. The 
Grifles which depend on Bones, do not onely yicld ſtrength to the Boncs, but to themſelves, and the 
parts contained in them, againſt ſuch things as may break and bruiſc them. The Griſles of the $te- 
20n, and at the ends of the Baſtard Ribs. are of this ſort. 

By this we may gather, that the Grifles have a double uſe, one to poliſh and levigate the parts 
to which that ſlippery ſmoothneſs was neceſſary for performance of their duty; and for this u{c 
ſerve the Griſles which are at the Joints, to make their motions the more nimble. The other uſ: 
is to defend thoſe parts upon which they are placed, from external injuries, by breaking, violent if. 
faults, by ſomewhat yielding to their impreſſion, no otherwiſe than ſoft things oppoſed againti Can. 
non-ſhot, We will proſecute the other difterences of Grifles in their place, as occalion ſhall be offered 


and required, 


CHAP. II, 


Of the containing and contained parts of the Cheſt. 


He containing parts of the Cheſt are both the Skins, the fleſhy Pannicle, the Fat, the Breſis, 
the common Coat of the Muſcles, the Muſcles of that place, the tore-mentioned Bones, 
the Coat inveſting the Ribs, and the Dzaphragma or Midriff, The parts contained arc the 

Mediaſtinum the Pericardium or Purſe of the heart, the Heart, the Lungs and their Veſſels. Of the 
Containing, parts, ſome are common to all the Body, or the molt part thereof, as both the Skins, the 
ficſhy Pannicle and Fat. Of which being we have ſpoken in our firſt Book, there is no nced now 
further to inſiſt upon : Others are proper to the Cheſt, as its Muſcles (of which we will ſpeak in their 
place) the Breſis, the fore-mentioned Bones, the Membrane inveſting the Ribs, and the Diaphragm: 
or Midrift. 

We will treat of all theſe in order, after we have firſt ſhewed you the way how you may ſeparate 
the Skin from the reſt of the Cheſt. Putting your Knife down even to the perfect diviſion of the 
Skin, you mult draw a ſtraight line from the upper part of the lower Belly, even to the Chin; then 
draw another {iraight line, overthwart at the Collar-bones even to the Shoulder-blades; and inthe 
places between the Collar-bones: (if you defire to ſhun prolixity) you may at once ſeparate both the 
Skins, the fleſhy Pannicle, the Fat, and common Coat of the Muſcles becauſe theſe parts were ihewed 
and ſpoken of in the difſcction of the lower Belly. 

Yetyou muſt reſerve the Bretts in difſcting of the Bodics of Women; wherefore from the up- 
pcr parts of the Breſts, as artihcially as you can, ſeparate onely the Skin from the parts Iying un- 
der 1t, that ſo you may ſhew the Pannicle which there becometh fleſhy and muſculous, and is ſo (pred 
over the neck and parts of the Face, even to the roots of the hairs, 


—_— 


——— 


CHAP. IIL 
Of the Breſts or Dugs. 


He Breſts, as we ſaid, when we ſpoke of the Nature of Glandules, are of a glandulous (ub- 
ſtance, white, rare, or ſpongiousz in Maids and Women that do not give ſuck, they arc 
more ſolid, and not fo large. | 

Wherefore the bigneſs of the Dugs is different, although of a ſufficient magnitude in all. Their 

Figure is round, ſomewhat long, and in ſome ſort Pyramidal, their compoſure is of the Skin, the 

fleſhy Pannicle, Glandules, Fat, Nerves, Veins, and Arteries, deſcending to them from the Axillari 

under the Sternon, betwixt the fourth and fifth, and ſometimes the ſixth of the true Ribs, 

And there they are divided into infinite Rivulets by the interpoſition of the Glandules and Fat, 
by which ft matter may be hrought to be changed into the Milk by the faculty of the Dugs. 

We will ſpeak no more of the Nature of the Glandules or Kernels, as having treated of them bc- 


Which Glan- fore 3 oncly we will add this, that ſome of the Glandules have Nerves, as thoſe of the Breſis, which 


dules have 
Nerves, and 
which have 


none, 


Their conne- 


X10n. 


with all other parts, but eſpecially with the womb by the reliques of the mamillary veins and at- 


they receive from the parts lying under them, thatis, from the intercoſtal, by which it comes to pals, 
that they have moſt exquiſite ſenſe. Others want a nervc,as thoſe whlch ſerve only for diviſion of the 


veſſcls,and which have no ation, but only uſe. 


They be two innumber,on cach fide one;ſeated at the ſides of the Sternon upon the fourth, fifth, and 


ſixth trac ribs. 


Wherefore they have connexion with the mentioned parts with their body, but by their veſſc 


terics, 
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Book IV. 


terics, which deſcend down at the ſide of the Breſi-blade; in which place theſe Veins inſinuating How the breſts 
themſelves through the ſubtiance of the Muſcles, are a little above the Navel conjoined with the 924 womb 
Epigaſtricks, whole original is in ſome ſort oppoſite to the Hypogaſtrickg, which ſend forth branches pou wee es 
to the Womb. By the meeting of theſe it is more likely that this commerce ſhould ariſe, than from other. 

other, and thoſe almoſt capillary branches, which are ſometimes ſeen to deſcend to the Womb from 

the Epigaſtricks : 

They are ofa cold and moiſt terr.per z wheretore they ſay, that the bloud by bcing converted into Their temper 
Milk, * becomes raw, flegmatick, and white, by the torce of the proper flcth of the Dugs. Their * Recradeſrere; 
action is to prepare nouriſhment for the new-born Babe, to warm the Heart from whence they have _ action 
received heat, and to adorn the Breſt, and uſe, 

By this you may know that ſome Glandules have action, others uſe, and ſome both, Atthe top 
of the Dugs there are certain hillocks , or eminencies called Teats or Nipples, by ſucking of The Nipples. 
which the Child is nouriſhed through certain {mall and crooked paſſages, which though they ap- 

ear manifelt to the ſight, whileſt you preſs out the milk by pretting the Dug, yet when the milk is 
refſed out, they do not appear, nor ſo much as admit the point of a Necdle, by reaſon of the crooked 
ways made by Nature in thoſe paſſages tor this uſe, that the Milk being perte&ly made, ſhould not 
flow out of its own accord againtt the Nurſcs Will. For fo the Secd is rctained and kept for a ccr- 
tain time in the Proſtates. 


contained in the Cheſt. 91 


ems 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Clavicles or Collar-bones, and Ribs. 


the Cheſt which move the Arm, and ſcrve tor reſpiration, and which tirlt offer themſelves to 
our light. 

But for To they cannot be fitly ſhewed , unleſs we hurt the Muſcles of the Shoulder-blade and 
Neck, therefore I think it better to deter the explanation of theſe Muſcles, until ſuch time as I have 

ewed the reſt of the contained and containing parts, not oncly of the Cheſt, but alſo of the Head, 
that having tiniſhed theſe we may come to a tull demontiration of all the reſt of the Mulcles, bc-. « 
ginning with thoſe of the Head, which we tirſt meet with, and ſo proſecuting the relt cvcn to the 
Muſcles of the Feet, as they ſhall ſcem to offer themſelves more hily to diſſection, that ſo, as much as 
lies in us, we may ſhun confuſion, 

Wherefore to return to our propoſed task 3 after the aforeſaid Muſcles, come the Collar-bones, 

Sternon, and Ribs. 

But that theſc parts may be the more eafily underſtood, we muſt firſt know what a Bone is, and 
whence the differences thereof are drawn. = 

Therefore a Bone is a part of our Body molt terreſtrial, cold, dry, hard, wanting all manifelt ſenſe, Whata Bone 
if the Teeth be excepted. I5. 

I faid | manifeſt ſcnſe, ] that you may underſtand that the parts have a double ſenſe of Touching, A double 
the one manifett, ſuch as rcfides in the Fleth, Skin, Mcmibranes, Nerves, Teeth, and certain other ſenile. 
parts 3 the other obſcure, yet which may ſuthce to diſcern the helping and hurting tactile qualit'es, 
luch ſenſe the Bowels and Bones have; for very ſmall Fibers of the Nerves are diſſeminated to thele 
parts by mediation of their Coat, or Membrane, I ſay, ſo ſmall that they can ſcarce be diſcerned by 
the eyes, unleſs (as Galen ſaith) by plucking ſuch Coats away trom the parts. | 

But it is no marvail, it Nature would have theſe parts in like manner to have ſuch ſmall Veins, = 

- - , y the 
contrary to the Lungs and molt part of the Muſcles, onely to yield ſo much nouriſhment to the part, ggnes have 
as ſhould be needful; for ſecing he ſubſtance of the Bones is cold, hard, denſc and (olid, it waltcs fuch ſmall 
the leſs. Veins. 

Wherefore they need not ſo much bloud for their nouriſhment, as the hot and ſoft parts; and bc- 
ſides the lefſer Bones have neither Veins or Arteries, but draw tit nouriſhment, onely by the torce of 
the attractive faculty implanted in them. 

The differences of Bones are taken frem many things, as from their Apophyſes, Epiphyſes, Grifles, Whetce the 
Necks, Heads, Solidity, Cavity, Eminencies, Marrow, Conliſtence, Bignels, Number, Figure, Site, gE_ = 
We will proſecute all theſe as they ſhall offer themſelves in the demonliration of the Bones z to which (akeg., 7 
doctrine we will give a beginning at the Clavicles or Collar-bones, 

The Clavicles are two very hard and ſolid Bones, without any great or notable cavity, fituate on The Clavicles 
each ſide betwixt the ſide and upper part of the Sternon and top of the Shoulder-blade, for the ttrength or Collar- 
and ſtability of theſe parts, whence they take the name of Clavicule Clavicles, (from the Greek, Kac4*, bones. 

_ lgnifiesa Key, or any other Bar or faſtning of a Door.) They carry the ſhape of a Surgeons 

vatory, 

But you muſt note that the Clavicles ſeem to be faſtned to the Sternon by the mediation of a grifly 
bone, Morcover the ſpace and cavity contained within the Collar-bones, is called by the Latines ju- 
grlum, by the French the Upper Furcula, becauſe the Jugular Veins paſs that way it ticks to the 
Upper Proceſs of the Shoulder by a Grifle, which Galen calls the ſmall Griſle-bone, although it be £7b.13. dr #ſs 
nothing elle but a production ot the Os jhgnlff Part. Cap.1 3s 

For the Sternon, which weſaid is framed of divers Bones, as ſometimes 3, ſometimes 4.,5,5,7, and : 
ſometimes $3 you muſt note they are very ſpongy and full of pores, and of a far ſofter contittence 
than the Collar-bones, whercfore more ſubje& to corruption 3 beſides, they are mutually joined by 
terpolition of Muſcles. Their uſc is to be as a ſhield to defend the Vital parts. 

The Ribs are 24 in number, on cach fide 12, ſeven of theſe are called true or perfe X Ribs, » The Ribs. 
CAule 


T we ſhould handle theſe parts after the common order, we ſhould now treat of the Muſcles of 


0c an Eee 


9 
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— 


Their Conſi - 
ſtence, 


What the _ 
membrane 1n- 
veſting the 


ribs 1s, 


Its original. 


Whether, as 
there 15a two- 
fold Pleuriſie, 
ſo alſo a dou- 
ble Pleur a. 


cauſe they make a circle, at the one end joined to the Sternon, on the other to the Vertebraes;, the 
other are called Baſtard, or ſhort Ribs, becauſe they fall ſhort in their way, and come not to the Szes. 
non 3 but they are faſtned on the fore-lide of the Sternon.by Grifles and Ligaments, but on the back. 
part to the tranſverſe Vertebraes of the Back-bone, and to the ſides of the ſaid Vertebraes, But the 
ſhort Ribs are onely knit to the Vertebraes, wheretore that part of the Vertebraes is called the roots of 
the Ribs. 

The exterior, or fore-part of the Baſtard or ſhort Ribs, is griſly, that they ſhould not be broken, and 
that they might be the caſjer lifted up in the diftenfions of the Stomach filled with meat. They are 
of a confiſtence ſufficiently hard , yet more towards their root than at the Sternon, where they come 
nearer together, and are more hardly broken 3 they are ſmooth both within and without, but in the 
midit they have ſome ſign of being double, or hollow, to receive the Veins and Arteries, which noy. 
rith their bony ſubſtance 3 they are faſhioned like a Bow; their uſe is the ſame with the Sternon, and 
beſides, to carry and ſtrengthen the Muſcles ſerving tor reſpiration. 


CHAP. V. 


The Anatomical adminiſtration of the Stcrnon, 


containing parts of the Cheſt, which becauſe it lics hid in the inner part thereof, it cannor 

be ſhewn unleſs by pulling aſunder of the Sternon z wheretore we muſt now ſhew the man. 
ner of opening the Sternon, that hereby they may not violate the original or inſertion of any of the 
Muſcles. Wherefore firſt you mult underſtand, that he which will ſhew in their proper place theix 
original and inſertion of the pectoral Muſcles, of the Maftoides, of the two Muſcles of the Bone Hyoie, 
of the Muſcles ſubclavii, and intercartilaginei, ought firlt of all to ſeparate all the pectoral Muſcles from 
the Sternon, and the Grifles from the true Ribs then to cut the Ligaments, next the Bones them- 
(elves, even from the ſixth true Rib to the Clavicles. 

And then ſhewing the Mediaſtinum (iretched under the Sternon all the length thereof, he muſt ſepa- 
rate the Sternon with his Knife, and bend it up to the Clavicles, and there cut it, reſerving together 
with it the four Muſcles, that is, the two Maſtoides, and the two moving the Bone Hyvis, becauſe they 
either wholly, or for the moſt part, ariſe from the Sternon, 

Laſtly, The Clavicles being ſomewhat thruſt upwards, the Grifles muſt on each ſide be turned out- 
ward toward the Arm 3 that ſo the containing parts of the Cheſt may not lie onely open to view, 
and be caſfily ſhewed, but alſo the Muſcles may be contained in their place, until they come to be 
ſhewed in their order. 

And becauſe the Collar-bones muſt be lifted up very high,that the recurrent nerves may be more ea- 
fily ſeen.and the diſtribution of the Veins and Arteries, the two ſmall Subclavian Muſcles,one on each 
ſide muſt be ſhewn by the way, who have their original from the inner and fore-part of the Clavicles 
and an oblique deſcent to the Sternon, towards the grifle of the firſt rib, 

For the Clavicles cannot be thus ſeparated, but that theſe Muſcles muſt be violated and ſpoiled, 
Alſo you may divide the Sternon in the midſt, that you may ſhew the inward pecoral Muſcles whole 
having ſeparated the Muſcles which ariſe from the upper part. All which things being performed 
as they ought, we muſi come to the Coat inveſting the Ribs, and then to the Mediaſtinum, as ariſing 


from it. 


T: Coat inveſting the Ribs, which the common Anatomiſts call Plexra, is the laſt of the 


LO ——— 


CHAP. VI 
Of the Pleura, or Coat inveſting the Ribs. 


the Cheſt, is a large and a broad membrane anſwerable in proportion of uſe and action to 

the Peritoneum of the lower Belly. For as the Peritoneum generally and particularly co- 
vers all the natural parts, binding and holding them in their places, ſo this Coat inveſts all the Vital 
parts in general, becauſe it is ſtretched over all the inſide of the Cheſt, but in particular whileft it gives 
each a Coat trom itſelf, 

It hath its original from the Perioſtezon (or, as others will have it, from the Pericranim)inveſting the 
Vertebraes of the Cheſt at the roots of the Ribs. Wherefore it ſticks very faſt to the Ribs, ſcarce to 
be ſeparated, as alfoto all the parts bounding the Cheſt, and contained in it. 

Veſalius reprehends Galen, becauſe he (aid, that this was double on both ſides 3 yet Colxmbus defends 
Galen, and verily it is {cen to be double in the inner part of the Cheſt, under the Ribs and the Muſcles 
of the Ribs, that in that ſpace there may be way tor the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves. 

Some have made it twofold, and divided it into the internal and external ; as thoſe which have 
made two ſorts of Pleurifies, the true and baſtard 3 placing the external above the Ribs and.interco- 
{tal Muſcles 3 but the internal under the Ribs, Muſcles, Diaphragma, and Sternon, 

But we to ſhun ambiguiry, intend onely to proſecute thoſe things which are manifeſt to the eyes3 
wherefore we ſay, that the Ribs are lined on the inſide with a double Coat; One which immediately 
and firmly ſticks tothem on every fide called the Periofteum, which is common to them and other 


T: Tinica Subcoſtalis, ox Coat inveſting the Ribs, being the laſt of the containing parts of © 


Bones. The other which lics upon that Periofteum, and on the infide inveſts all the Ribs; whence 15 
it called the Subcoſtalis tunica. e ſubſtance, temper, and compoſure, are the ſame, as in other 
'membranes. 


The 
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— 
WP 


_ | 
| 
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The magnitude in length, as alſo the Figurc, is the ſame withthe compals of the inner part of the The Magni- 
Cheſt 3 the thicknels of it, 1s very little, The Coat 1s commonly called the Pleura, from the name *ude and +1 
of the part which it covers or lines, (for the Greeks call the Ribs TTIA&po,) and in like manner that gure,; 
which happens betwixt the Periofteum and this Plexra, is called either a true or baſtard Plcuritie, 


as 


CO  —©©}])']'T)Y'OCCC*?}S—C —— 


CHAP. VII. 
iS Of the Mediaſtinum, | | 


Ow we mult ſpeak of the parts contained in the Chett, ſeeing we have already handlcd The Subſtance 
"49 4. og nd : w? 2 ray - . - - - and Magn:'- 
the containing : beginning with the Medzaſtinzem, as being a part which in diflection firſt ads S 
preſents it {elt to our light. The Mediaſtimem is of the fame ſubſtance, thicknels, com- © 
| ſure, number, temper, as the Plexra, For the ſubltance of the Mediaſtinum is membranous , and 
2 though itbe ſtretched all the length of the Cheſt, yet it 15 of a ſmall thickneſs, receiving Veins, Nerves | 4 
> and Arteries from all the parts to which it is knit, like as the Plexra doth 3 but eſpecially from | 
4 the Mammillary Vellels, — under the Sternen. 
Fg It is in number one, but it is made of two Membranes produced from the Subcoftal : for this a(cen« 
"88; ding on cach fide by the hollowneſs of the Cheſt to the Sternon, and then at right Angles, is retle&ted 
* tothe bodies of the Vertebraes, whence the Plewra hath it original. 
® Jn that reflection there is ſo much diſtance between cach Membrane as may be ſufficient to receive 
® twotingers. For otherwiſe, ſeeing that they cannot penetrate through the Heart, it was tit cach fide 
* of thc Plewraſhould turn to the Pericardizem, that fo they might arrive at the appointed place without | 
offence, Neither yet is that ſpace void and empty, but woven with many ſmall nervous Fibers. Co 
Iumbus adds,that that place is often filled with a certain humour beſides Nature, which you may draw 
*® out. orcvacuate, by opening the Sternon. 
\** YectI would gladly learn of Columbus by what figns we may know that ſuch an humour is con- 
>X tained there, Forthe Figure, the Mediaſtinum with the Plexra on each fide, repreſents the Figure of The Frgure. 
* 4a Leather Bottle, whoſe flat fide is the Mediaſtinum , whole other tide the Plewra ; the bottom that 
=> part of the Plera which is next the Midrift; the mouth the upper part of the Plexra at the tirlt Ribs, 
2 Welhewed the ſite and connexion of the Medzaſtinum, when wedcclarcd its original. | 
* The uſethereof is to ſeparate the Vital parts (as it were) into two Cels, the right and left, that if The Uſe, | 
© peradventure it happen that the one be hurt, the Creature may live by the benetit of the other, 
F And it hath another uſe, which is, to propand hold up the Pericardizm, that it fall not upon the 
E Heart ray its weight, but tofſed with the motions of the Heart and Cheſt, it.may move to this or 
2 that lidc. 


CHAP. VIII 
Of the Diaphragma or Midriff. 


Lthough the Midriff may ſeem tobe accounted rather a part containing than contained, yet Whar the 
for commodities ſake, we have deferred the demonttration thereof till now. Theretore, it Midriffis. 
isa Muſcle round and long, terminating the lowcr part of the Chet. 

It is of the ſame ſubſtance, compoſition, and temper, as the Muſcles of the Epigaſtrarm, it is made Its ſubſtance, 
of two Coats, the lower whereot is from the Peritonexm, and the upper from the Plerra. Which "— — 
getting to them fleſh, but not there, but in their circumterence, by the benefit of the bloud brought ; 
thither by the Veins and Arteries diſtributed through it, turn into a Muſcle; whoſe middle is ner- 
vous and membranous, but the extremities by which it is inſerted, one while ficthy, as in that part 
next to the Baſtard-Ribsz another while tendonous, as where it touches the hri{t and ſecond Verte- 
braes of the Loins, for it ends in them by two Tendons manitett enough. Ir is one in number, inter- 

* polſcd with an obliqueſite betwixt the Nataral and Vital parts. It hath connexion with the lower Connexion. 

= part of the Sternon and Shoxt-ribs, and the two hilt Vertebraes of the Loins, but by its Coats aud 

= Vellels with the parts trom whence it reccived them, 

* Theextent thercotis cqualto the compals ot the lower part of the Cheſt, The length of it is from, Quantity. 

3 the Breſt-blade. cvcn to the firſt and ſecond Vertebra of the Loins The thicknefs is diverſe, for it is 

far thicker in its tlc{ſhy extremity than in its nervous original, 

= The ation thercofis to help the expultion of the Excrements by the mutual aſſiſtance of the Epi- A&ion, 

þ 3 Ee: but the chict ule is tor reſpiration, of which it is one of the prime inſtruments. 

= his partition the Ancients called Phrenes, becauſe the inflammation thereof cauſed like ſymptoms, Why the Di4- 

as the inflammation of the Brain, by reaſon of the large Nerves on each fide one, which come to it TO on - 

3 directly and primarily from the third, fourth, and fifth Vertebraes of theneck. This Muſcle differs mm -- 

£3 fromother Muſcles, eſpecially in tigure, It is perforated in three places, to give way or paſſage to the 

3 alcendentHollow-vein, to the Axtery Aorta, and the Guller, 
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E Of the Vital Parts 


Figure. 


Compoſition, 


The ſticking 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Lungs. 
He Lungs are of a ſoft ſubſtance and fleſhy, rare and like a Sponge, of a various colour P2- 


T 


be the more eafily opened and contracted, and the Air may the better enter. 
Beſides alſoin large bodies, who have a very great Cheſt, there is found a fifth lobe, ariſing from 
the ſecond lobe of theright ſide, as a cuſhion or bolſter to bear up the Hollow Vein aſcending from 


the Midriff to the Heart. 
In little Men who have a ſhorter Cheſt, becauſe the Heart is ſo near as to touch the Diaphragmz, 


this lobe is not ſeen, yet it is always found in Dogs. 
The Lungs repreſent the hgure or ſhape of an Oxes foot or hoof} for like it they are thicker in 


Bo 0 « IV. 


— 


Wn ar mens rare 


their baſis, but ſlenderer in their circumference, as you may ſee in blowing them up by the weazon, ; 
with your mouth or a pair of bellows. They are compounded of a Coat coming from the Plewra which | 
on each {ide receives ſuthcient number of Nerves from the ſixth conjugation 3 and alſo of the Fena ar. | 


terioſa coming from the right Ventricle of the Heart, and the Arteriavenoſa fratn the left, as ſhall be 


ſhewed in the Anatomy of the Heart; belides the Afera arteria or Weazon coming from the Throat; © 
and laſtly, its own fleſh, which is nothing elſe than the concretion of cholerick Bloud pourcd out like | 


foam about the diviſions of the foreſaid Veſſels, as we have ſaid of other parts, 
The body of the Lungs is one in number, unleſs you will divide it into two, by reaſon of the v1. 


riety of its lite, becauſe the Lobe of the Lungs ſtretched forth into the right and left fide doalmoti in- * 


volve all the Heart, that ſo they may defend it againſt the hardneſs of the bones which are about it, | 


they are ticd to the Heart chiefly at its baſis, but to the roots of the ribs, and their Vertebraes by the | 


Coat it hath from thence 3 but by the Veſſels to theſe parts from whence they proceed. But oft- 
times preſently from the firſt and natural conformation they are bound to the circumference of the 


ofthe LAngs 0 Ribs by certain thin and membranous productions which defcend from thence to the Lungs, other. | 


the Ribs 


wiſe they are ticd to the Ribs by the Plewra. 


Their nouriſh- The nouriſhment of the Lungs is unlike to the nouriſhment of other parts of the Body; for you | 
cannot find a part equally rare, light, and full of air, which may be nouriſhed with bloud equally thin ' 


ment, 


Why the 
Lungs are 
light, 


The uſe of re- 
ſpiration or 
breathing. 


Whence it 
hath its mat- 
tcre 


- fide from the fixth conjugation. li 


and vaporous. In temper they incline more to heat than to cold, whether you have regard to their 
compoſure of cholerick bloud, or their uſe, which is to prepare and alter the air, that it hurt not the 
Heart by its coldneſs. The Lungs is the inſtrument of Voice and Breathing by the Weazoz; cr 
Wind-pipe. For the Lobes are the inſtruments of Voice, and the Ligaments of Reſpiration. But 
the Larinx or Throttle, is the chief inſtrument of the Voice; for the Weazon firſt prepares the Voice 
for the Throttle, in which it __ in ſome meaſure formed, is perfected in the Palate of the Mouth, 
as in the upper part of a Lute, or ſuch like Inſtrument, by the help of the Gargareon or Voula, 251 
certain quill to play withall. 

But as long as one holds his breath he cannot ſpeak, for then the Muſcles of the Larinx, Ribs, the 
Diaphragma, and the Epigaſtrick Muſcles are prefſed down, whence proceeds a ſuppreſſion of the Vocal 
matter, which muſt be ſent forth in making or uttering a Voice. 

Nature would have the Lungs light for many reaſons the firſt is, That ſeeing they are of them- 
ſelves immoveable, they might be more obſequious and ready to follow the motion of the Cheſt ; for 
when it is ſtraitned, the Lungs are ftraited and ſubſide with itz and when it is dilated, they alſo ar: 
dilated, and {well ſo big, that they almoſt fill up all the upper capacity thereot. 

Another. cauſe is, That by this their rarity they might more eafily admit the entring air at ſuch 
times as they have m.uch or ſudden neceſſity, as in running a Race. 

And laſtly, That in Pleuriſies and other purulent abſceſſes of the Cheſt, the Pas or matter poured 
forth into the capacity of the Cheſt, may be ſuckt in by the rare ſubſtance of the Lungs, and by that 
means the ſooner ſent forth and expecorated, 

The uſe of Reſpiration is to cool and temper the raging heat of the Heart. For it is cooled in draw- 
ing inthe breath by the cool air, and in ſending out thereof by avoiding the hot fuliginous vapour. 
Therefore the Cheſt performs two contrary motions, for whileſt it is dilated it draws in the encom- 
paſſing the air, and when it is depreſſed, it expels the fuliginous vapour of the Heart 3 which any one 
may calily perceive by the example of a pair of Smiths Bellows. 


CHAP. XA. 
Of the Pericardium, or Purſe of the Heart. 


the Ligaments of the Vertebraes ſituxtethere, or clſe the Veſſels of the Heart yielding it mat- 
ter) is ofa nervous, thick and denſe ſubftance without any Fibers. It retains the Figure df 
the Heart, and leaves an empty ſpace for the Heart to perform its proper motion, Wherefore the big- 


neſs of the Pericardium exceeds that of the Heart. 2 

It confiſts of a double Coat, one proper, of which we have ſpoken; another common, coming 
from the Plewra and alſo of the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves; the Veſſels partly coming from the 
Mamillary, partly from the Diaphragma, chiefly there where it touches itz the Nerves come on each 


| | He Pericardium is(as it were) the houſe of the Heart, which ariſing at the baſis thereof ( either 
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—Tcjs onely one, placed about the Heart, and annexed to it at the balis thereof by its Membranes, Number ard 
to the original of the Lungs, and the Vertebraes lying under them, and by the Veſſels to the parts ©2Pnextion. 
from whence It received them. It is ofa cold and dry temper, as every Membrane 15. 
The uſe thereof is to cover the Heart, and prelerve it in its native humidity, by certain natural — Uſe, 
moiſture contained in It, unleſs you had rather ſay, that the moiſture we ſce contained in the Peri- 
eardinms, is generated in it after death by the condenſation and concretion of the ſpirits. Although 
this ſeems not very likely, becaule it grows and is heaped up in ſo great quantity in living bodies, 
that it hinders the motion of the Heart, and caulcs ſuch palpitation, or violent beating thereof, that 
iroften ſuffocates a Man. IN | 
For this Palpitation happens alſo to hearty and ſtout men, whole hearts are hot, but bloud thin and - rom —_ 
wateriſh, by reaſon of ſome intirmity of the Stomach or Liver z and this humour may be generated "D—_— 
of vapours which on every fide exhale into the Pericardiam from the bloud boiling in the Ventricles humour con- 
of the Heart, where kept 1n by the denlity thereof, they turn into yellowith moiſture 3 as we ſee it tamed in the 
h-ppens in an Alembeck. : : Pericardium. 
Nature would have the Pericardium of a denlc and hard conliltence, that by the force thereof the The Conſi. 
Heart might be Kept mn better liatez for it the Pericardium had been bony, it would have made the ſtence. 
Heartlike Iron by the continual attrition 3 on the contrary, if it had been ſoft and fungous, it would 
have made it ſpongy and ſoft like the Lungs, 


JE RE =_— 


C H A P. X c 
Of the Heart. 


of Life, the Fountain of the Vital Spirits, and {ſo conſcquently the continual nouriſher ro y - __ 
ar wm 


ſtance. 


7]: Heart is the chief Manſion of the Soul, the Organ of the Vital Faculty, the beginning Whar the 


of the Vital Heat, the firſt living and latt dying which becauſe it muſt have a natural 

motion of it ſelf, was made ofa denſe, ſolid, and more compact ſubſtance than any other part of 
— thereof is woven with three ſorts of fibers, for it hath the right inthe inner part deſcend- The three 
ivg from the balis into the point, that they might dilate it, and ſodraw the bloud from the Hollow forts of Fibers 
Vein into the receptacles thereof, and the breath or air from the Lungs by the Arteriawvenoſaz; it hath of the Heart. 
the tranſverſe without, which paſs through the right at right angles, to contract the Heart, and fo 
drive the VitalSpirits into the great Artery Aorta, and the cholerick bloud to the Lungs by the Venz 
arterioſa for their nourithment z It hath the oblique in the midſt to contain the air and bloud drawn 
thither by the fore-mentioned Veſſels, until they be ſuthciently.claborate by the Heart. 

All theſe Fibers do their parts by contracting themſelves towards the original, as the right from the 

int of the Heart towards the Bafis, whereby 1t comes to paſs, that by this contraction of the Fibers 
the Heart dilated becomes ſhortcr, but broader, no otherwiſe than it is made more long and narrow 
by the contraCtion of the tranſverſe: but, by the drawing of the oblique, it is leſſencd in that part 
which looks towards the Vertebraes, which chiefly appears in the point thereof. | 

It is of an indifferent bignels, but yet in ſome bigger, in ſome lefs, according to the diverſe tem- The Magni- + 


rof cold or hot men. as we noted in the Liver. | rude, 
The figure thercof is pyramidal, that is, it 1s broadcr in the baſis, and narrower at his round Figure. 
point, 


It is compoſed of the moſt denſe fleſh of all the body, by the effuſion of bloud at the diviſions and Compoſition 
foldings of the Veſſels, and there concrete, as it happens alſo to the other entrails. For the bloud 

being therea little more dricd than that which is concrete tor the making of the Liver, turns into a 

fleſhy ſubſtance more denſe than the common fleſh, even as in hollow Ulcers, when they come to ci- 

catrize. 

It hath the Coronal Veins and Arteries, which it receives either on the right ſide from the Hollow The proper 
Vein, or on the left from the Bas at the entrance of the Artery Aortz, You cannot by your eye Veſlcls, 
diſcern that the Heart hath any other Nerves than thoſe which come toit with the Plewra. 

Yet I have plainly enough obſerved others in certain Beaſts which have great hearts, as Swinez The Nerves 

they appeared ſeated under the fat which covers the Veſſels and Batfis of the heart, leſt the hu- 
mid ſubſtance of theſe parts thould be diflolved and diffipated by the burning heat of the Heart. 
Whereby you may perceive that the heat of the Heart is different trom the Elementary heat, as that 
which ſutfers fat to grow about this entrail, where otherwiſe it doth not concrete, unleſs by cold, or a 
remiſs heat, which thing is chiefly worth admiration, 

The Heart is one alone, ſituate moſt commonly upon the fourth Vertebra of the Cheſt, which is in Number and 
the midſt of the Cheſt, Yet ſome think that it inclines ſomewhat to the left fide, becauſe we there Site. 
teel the motion or beating, thereof 3 but that happens by reaſon of its 1cft Ventricle, which being it is 
hlled with many Spirits, and the beginning of the Arteries, it beats far more vehemently than the 
right. It required thet ſcat by the , ——_ ot Nature, becauſe that region is the moi ſafe and armed, 
and beſides it is here on every tide covered (as it were with the hands of the Lungs. 

Ithath connexion with the fore-mentioned Vertebraes, but by the parts compoling it, with thoſe Connexion. 
=_ from whence it hath them 3 with the Lungs by the Vena arterioſa and the Arteria Venoſ2 \, and 
altly, with all the parts of the body by the Arteries which it ſends to them all. 

Itis of a hot and moiſt temper, as every fleſhy part is. The ation thereof is, firſt to prepare Temper and 
the bloud inits right Ventricle, for the fit nouriſhment of the Lungs for from hence it is that Ga- Aion. 
len faith the right Ventricle was ,made for the neceflity of the Lungs. Secondly to generate the 


Vital Spirits in its left Ventricle for the uſe of the whole body. But this Spirit is nothing elſe than a hy my 
certain : 
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How they dif- 
fer. 


Of the Vital Parts Book IV. 


certain middle ſubſtance between Air and Bloud, fit to preſerve and carry the native heat, wherefoe 
it is named the Vital, as being the Author and preſerver of life. In the inner parts of the heart thers 
preſent themſelves to our conſideration, the Ventricles, and the parts preearmns yu the Ventricles and 
between them 3 ſuch are the Valuule, or Valves, the Veſſels and their Mouths, their diſtribution int» 
the Lungs, the Wall or Partition, and the two produdtions or Ears of the Heart z which becauſe they 
are doubtful, whether they may be reckoned amongſt the external or internal parts of the Heart, I wil 
here handle in thefirſt place. 
mn _ Therefore theſe Awricxle or Ears, are of a ſoft and nervous ſubſtance, compact of three ſorts of Fi. 
of the Heart, Þers, that ſo by their ſoftneſs they might the more caſily follow the motions of the Heart, and fo break 
the violence of the matter entering the Heart with great force when it isdilated. For otherwiſe by 
their violent and abundant entrance they might hurt the Heart, and (as it were)overwhelm and ſu. 
focate it 3 but they have that capacity which we ſee given by Nature, that ſo they might (as it were) 
keep in ſtore the Bloud and Air, and then by little and little draw it forth for the uſc of the neceſſity 
of the Heart, But if any enquire if ſuch matters may be drawn into the Heart by the onely force of 
the Diaſtole, ad fugam vacui, for avoiding of emptineſs 3 I will anſwer, That that drawing in, or attra- 
ion, is cauſed by the heat of the Heart, which continually draws theſe matters to it, no otherwiſe 
then a Fire draws the adjacent Air , and the flame of a Candle the Tallow which is about the wiek 
for nouriſhments ſake. Whileſt the Heart is dilated it draws the air, whileſt it is drawn together, or 
contracted, it expels it. This motion of the Heart is abſolutely natural, as the motion of the Lungs 
i5 animal, Some add a third cauſc of the attra&tion of the Heart. to wit, the {1militude of the who!: 
ſubſtance. But in my judgment, this rather takes place in that attraction which is of bloud by the 
Vene coronales for the proper nouriſhment of the Heart, than in that which is performed for attraction 
of matters for the benefit of the whole Body, 
Their magni- Theſe Fars differ in quantity, for the right is far more capacious than the left, becauſe it was made 
_ nM ,, receive a greater abundance of matter. They are two in number, on each fide one, ſituate at th 
: baſis of the Heart : The _ at the entrance of the Hollow Vein into the Heart, the lels at the en. 
trance of the veinous and of the great Artery, with which parts they have both connexion, Wy; 
have formerly declared what uſe they have, that is, tobreak the violence of the matters, and beſide; 
to be ſtays or props to the Arteria venoſa and great Artery , which could not ſuſtain ſo rapid and vio- 
lent a motion as that of the Heart, by reaſon of their tenderncſs of ſubſtance, 


Their uſe. 


Of the Ventricles of the Heart. 


The partition He Ventricles are in number two, on each fide one, diſtinguiſhed with a fleſhy - partition ſtrong 


_—_ _ enough, having many holes in the ſuperficies, yet no where piercing through. 
—_ =T 6 The right of theſe Ventricles is the bigger,and encompaſſed with the ſofter and rarer fleſh; the left 


is the lefler, but is engirt with a threefold more denſe and compact fleſh for the right Ventricle was 
made for a place to receive the bloud brought by the hollow Vein, and for ditiributing of it, partly 
by the Vena arterioſa into the lungs for their nourithment, partly into the left Ventricle by ſweating 
through the wall or partition, to yield matter for the generation of the Viral ſpirits. 
Why the right Therefore becauſe it is needful there ſhould be ſo great a quantity of this bloud, it was likewiſe fit 
Ventricle is that there ſhould be a place proportionable to receive that matter. Andhecauſe the bloud which 
more capa- was to be reccived in the right Ventricle was more thick, it was not ſo needtul that the fleſh to con- 
np 7 {els tain it ſhould be ſo compact 3 but on the contrary, the arterious bloud and vital ſpirit have nced ofa 
more denſe receptacle, for fear of waſting, and leſt they ſhould vaniſh into airz and alſo leſs room, 
that ſo the heat being united, might become the ſtronger, and more powerfully {et upon the clabo- 
_ ration of the bloud and ſpirits. 
The aFion of _ Therefore the right Ventricle of the Heart is made for preparation of the bloud appointed 
the right Ven- for the nouriſhment of the Lungs, and the generation of the vital ſpirits, as the Lungs are made 
tricle, for the mitification or qualifying of the Air, Which works were neceſſary it the Phyſical Axiom 
be true, That like i« nouriſhed by like, as the rare and ſpongious Lungs with more lubtil bloud; the 
—_— of the Heart groſs and denſe, with the veinous bloud, as it lows from the Liver, that is 
grols, . 
The a&ion of And it hath its Coronal Veins from the hollow Vein, that it might thence draw as much as ſhould 


_—_ Ven- be ſufficient. 
_ But the left Ventricle is for the perfcing of the vital ſpirit , and the preſervation of the native 


heat. 
Of the Orifices and Valves of the Heart. 


Here be four Orifces of the Heart, two in the right, and as many in the left Ventsicle 3 the gret- 


The uſes of 

the four orifi- ter of the two former gives paſſage to the Vein, or the bloud carricd by the hollow Ven to 

——— the the Heart ; the leſſer opens a paſſage to the Vena arterioſa, or the cholerick bloud carried in it for the 
nouriſhment of the Lungs. 

The larger of the two other makes a way for the diſtribution of the Artery Aorta, and the vital 

ſpirit through all the Body but the leſſer gives egreſs and regreſs to the Arteria venoſa, or to the ail 
and fuliginous vapours. And becauſe it was convenient that the matters ſhould be admitted ito 
their proper Ventricles by theſe oritices, by the Diaftole, to wit, into the right Ventricle by the greate 
orifice, and into theleft by the leſſer 3 and becauſe on the contrary it was fit that the matters thou 
be expelled by the Syſole from their Ventricles, by the fore-mentioned orifices. | 

The Yalves. Therefore Nature to all theſe oritices hath put eleven Valves, that is tofay, fix in the right Ventri- 


cle, that there might be three to each orificez hive in the left, that the greater orifice might have 


threeand the lefler two, for the reaſon we will preſently give. 


Theſe Valves differ many ways : Firſt in ation for ſome of them carry in mattcr to the _ 
Otners 
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Bod ox IV: contained m the Cheſt. | 93 


others hinder that which is gone out, that it come not back again. Secondly, they differ in ſite : 

For thoſe which bring in, have membranes without, looking in 3 thoſe which carry out, have them Aion. 

within looking out. Thirdly, in figure 3 for thoſe which carry in, have a Pyramidal figure, but Site- 

thoſe which hinder the coming back again, are made in the ſhape of the Roman Letter C. Fourth- Figure. 

ly, in ſubſtance 3 for the former for the moſt part are fleſhy, or woven with fleſhy fibers into cer- Subſtance. 

rain fleſhy knots ending towards the point of the heart : The later are wholly membranous: Fifthly, Number. 

they differ in. number : for there be only hve which bring in, three in the right ventricle at the great- 

er orifice, and two in the left at the leſſer orifice 3 thoſe which prohibit the coming back, are 

Gx in cach ventricle, three at each orifce. Lally, they differ in motion : for the fleſhy ones are open- yetion, 

ed in the Diaftole, for the bringing in of blood and (ſpirit, and contrariwiſe are ſhut in the Syſtole, 

that they may contain all, or the greater part of that they brought in. The membranous on the 

contrary are opened in the Syſtole to give paſſage forth to the blood and ſpirits over all the body, 

but ſhut in the Diaſtole, that that which is excluded might not flow back into the heart. But you 
-11 obſerve that Nature hath placed only two Valves at the oritice of the 4rteria venoſz, becauſe 

it was needfal that this orifice (hould be always open, either wholly, or certainly a third part there- i - the 

of ; that the air might continually be drawn into the hgart by this orifice in Inſpiration, and ſent orifice of the 

forth by Ex(piration in the contraction of the heart. WhEreby we may gather this, that there is 4rteria venoſ#: 

but one third part of that air we draw into the heartin breathing, ſent forth again in the form of 

vapor in Exſpiration, becauſe Nature would have but one third part of the oritice to lye open for 

its paſſage out, Therefore the Ex{piration or breathing out, and the Syfole of the heart and arte- 

rics, is ſhorter than the Inſpiration, ſo that we may truly lay, that the Inſpiration, or drawing 

the breath in, is equally ſolorg as the Exſpiration is together with the reſt, which is in the midlt 

between the two motions. 


Why there be 


AY 


CHAP. MIL 
Of the diſtribution of the Vena arterioſa, and the Arteria venoſa. 


Aving hithertoſhewed the original of the veſſels of the heart, we muſt now ſpeak of their 
diſtribution. The Vena arterioſa, or the arterious veinz and the Arteria venoſz, or the 
veinous artcry, each proceeding out of his proper ventricle, that is, the right and left, 
are divided into two large branches 3 one of which goes to the right, and the other to the left hand, 
the one lying croſs-ways over the other, the vein always riding over the artery, as you may under- | 
ſtand better by the ſight of your eyes, than by reading of Books. Theſe branches at their entrance ThE yg _ 
of the Lungs are divided into two other large branches, and each of them go to his peculiar Lobe ys p nds ot 
of the Lungs 3 and theſe again run almoſt into infinite other branches, diſperſed in the places over 
the Lungs. 
Theſe veſſels have acquired their names by reaſon of that Tranſmutation of confiſtence, whereby 
+ the compolure of a vein degenerates intq an artery, and that of anartery into a vein, for the com- . 
*Z modity of life, For this is a miracle of prudent Nature tv change the coats of the veſſels of the 4 rwofoldret- 
22 Lungs; producing a vein which in its body ſhould imitate an artery, and an artery which ſhould re- lon why =_ p 
> preſent a vein: For it the Vena arterioſa thould have retained its proper confiſtence, the arterious hn renin 
he blood which is carried by it from the Heart to nourith the Lungs, might by reaſon of its ſubtilcy pe like an Artery. 
2 netrate through, and flow away by reaſon of the rarity of the veinous texture: And ſo Nature 
2 ſhould never have attained her conceived end, that is, to nouriſh the Lungs, by reaſon of the con- 
22 tivual motion of their contraction and dilatation. 
Z Fornouriſhment cannot be aſlimilated to the part, unleſs it be put and cleave to it. Wherefore it 
was hit, that Nature ſhould make the body of this vein ſolid, that it might be immoveable, unſha- 
ken and ſtubborn (in reſpect of a vein which by its ſoftneſs would have been too obſequious and 
yiclding to the agitation of the Lungs) that ſo it might have nouriſhment, which might be dif- 
tuſed into all parts thereof, and which mightneither be drawn by its Dijaſtole, nor driven back into 
the heart by its Sytole. But the artery hath the confiſtence of a vein, that by that veinous ſoftneſs 
according to the neceſſity of Nature, it might be the more readily contracted and dilated, to bring 
&# the air in, and carry the vapours forth of the heart. Here we meet with a difficulty, which is, by Why the arte- 
= what way the blood is carried out of the right and left ventricle of the heart. ry was made 
* CGalenthinks that there be certain holes in the partition made for that purpoſe 3 and verily there like a vein, 
are ſuch, but they are not perforated. Wherefore Columbus hath found out a new way, which is, By what way 
that the blood is carried to the Lungs by the Vena arterioſz , and there attenuated z and carried blood may 
from thence together with the air by the Arteria venoſa to the left ventricle of the heart 3 this he pas out of the 
writes, truly very probably, Botallzs, in his Treatiſe de Catarrho, hath found out a third way, to he CO 
wit, a vein, which he calls Arteriarum nutrix, that is, the nurſe of the arteries, which creeps a : 
little above the coronal to the right car of the heart, and then goes into the left ear thereof; But The yein cal- 
yet I am very much afraid, that this vein obſerved by Botallus, is that veſſel obſerved by Fallo- led the Nurſe 
pies, whereby the Vena arteridlis is joyned to the Aorta, and by which all the vital blood is carried ofthe arterics. 
tor the forming and nouriſhment of the Lungs while the Infant is yet in the womb. Of which 74 #1449 


allo Galen makes mcntion, but it had lain hid from his time to this day, but that Fallopins railed ny 
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Of the Vital parts 


CHAP. XIIL 
The Diſtribution of the aſcendent Hollow-vein. 


Gal. lib de He hollow vein riſing out of the.gibbous part of the liver, and reſembling, (according tg 
form. fetus. Galen) the body of a Tree, is divided into two notable branches, but not of a like big- 
The | "ny nels. For the greater, by the hind-part of the liver upon the back-bone, and by the 
=_ bf the Way, receives certain other branches from the ſubſtance of the liver, which enter not -into the 
hollow vein. great trunk with the reſt, You may often fee this deſcendent branch even to the back-bone, up- 
on which it lies in this its deſcent, covered with the ſubſtance of the liver, ſo that it may ſcem 
The upper that branch procccds not from that common trunk tagether with the aſcendent, although indced 
branch of = it always doth. But the leſſer branch aſcends to the upper parts, and is diſtributed after this man- 
-— ® ner tollowing : For firlt ariſing, into the midriff, it bettows two ſmall veins upon it, on each fide 
one, which trom that.part arc called Phrenice. But from thence when it arrives at the right ear 
ene phrenice Of the heart, it makes the Coronales, the Coyonal or Crown-veins, which compaſs the baſis of the 
Coronales. heart in manner of a crown. Thirdly, entring ſomewhat more deeply into its right ear, in its 
Vena Arterioſe- greater part it produces the Vena arterioſa. Fourthly, lifted up above the hcart, on the right ſide it 
Vena Arygos, produces the vein Azygos or ſine pari (that is, without a fellow) which deſcending to the tourth rib, 
or ſizepart, (reckoning, from above downwards) nouriſheth the intercoſtal muſcles, and alſo the membranes 
of the eight lower ribs, on both fides, ſending a branch into each of the muſcles ar the lower part 
of the rib, which may be ſufficient for their nouriſhment. Beſides alſo oftentimes, eſpecially in lit- 
tle men, this vein Azygos nouriſhes all the ſpaces between all the ribs by the like branches, which 
it ſends in the ſame manner to the four ribs. Moreover allo, this Azygos ſometime, though þut 
ſometimes Afcldom, is found double, that is, on cach ſide one. Here you mult chiefly obſerve, that this vein, 
two. after it hath nouriſhed the ſpaces between the lower ribs, in its remainder deſcends under the Diz- 
How the mat- yþy27ma, and is joyned on the left fide to the Emulgent vein 3 by which it is manitelt how an Ab- 
w_ « » ga ſceſs may be critically evacuatcd by the urine, in a Plcuritie, But this fame Azygos is more de. 
evacuated by preſſed on the right fide, and mects with the Yene Jumbares, but cſpeciclly with one of them which 
urin. goes down to thz thigh, whereby Fallopins gathers, that it is very convenient in the beginnings of 
Pleurities, to open the Vena popiztzr, the vein of the ham, Fitthly, above the Zzzgos (when tt js 
Intercotalis, wanting there) it {cnds forth the branch called Intercoſtalis to the other {paces berwcen the upper 
ribsz although this is ſometimes ſeen to come from the Axillaris, waich Sylvins calls the Swbclarie, 
Manmariz Sixthly, it brings torth the Mammarie, o called, becauſe in their greater part they 1wn to the dugy 
between the fourth and fifth ribs, tor the uſcs tormcrly mentioned, men and women have on each 
iide one of thcſe coming tron the Subclavie, They are ſometimes tound to proceed by a certain 
common orit:cc trom the hollow vein, bctorc it be divided into the ſiebclavian branches, but it i; 
rather in beaſts than inmen 3 theſe veins delcending by the tides of the Sternon, yield nouriſhment 
to the two inncr mulcles of the chelt, to the ſeven intercoſtal muſcles of the true ribs, to the Syer- 
| j zon it {clt, and to its ligaments ard griftles, as alſo to the Mediaſtinum and the upper part of the 
CtrUicalth, right muſcles, and the adjacent parts. Seventhly, it produces the Cervicalis, which on both {ide 
Mzſ-uloſe. through the holes of the productions of the Fertebra's of the neck, aſcends to the head, ſending 
In what place many {mall branches into the ſpinal marrow through the holes by which the nerves paſs 3 and allo 
cupping- into the mcmbranes, ligaments, griltles, bones, and neighbouring muſcles. Eighthly, the Myſ- 
_ pr - celoſa, or mulculous, which alſo ariting out of the Szbclavie, is divided into two other branches: 
"44 4 ne The one whercot gocth upon the brealt to the paps nourithing the fore-molt muſcles z wherctore in 
pleuriſce., a baltard-plcurite, cupping-glafles may be htly applicd in this place. 
The other branch deſcends to the upper mulcles of the cheſt, but ſpecially to that which is 
Axillavis, called Latifſimus. The Tenth is the Axiliaris, The Eleventh the Hwmeralis, of which we wil! treat 
arſe" _ in their placc. The Twelfth and laſt is the Zxgrlaris properly {o called, which is twofold, the in- 
agus aide terval and cxternal, The internal bcing the leſſer, doth preſently on both ſides from this very 
Jnto what beginning, aſcend by the tides of the Afera Arteria, or weazon, even to the mouth and skull, yicld- 
parts the Z*- ing nouriſhment to the parts by which it paſſes, as to the next membranes and nerves. But when 
&5/ar1s enteris jt comes to the baſis of the Craninm, it is divided into two branches the greater whereof going 
_ back along the baſis of the Cranizm to the hind-part thereof, ſending a branch to the long muſcle 
ſitvate upon the eſophagus, it enters the Cranium with the ſmall Carotides through the hole of the 
nerves of the {ixth conjugation, where they become one common veſſel, The leſſer ſending allip 
to the organ ct hearing by the hole called Czecum (or the Blind) alſo enters the Cranium, and 15 
{peut mrthe thicker meninx near to the hole of the third and fourth conjugation of nerves. The 
"was Il external Juguar vein being grcater and fairer, molt commonly ſimple, yct ſometimes double, 
parts the Ju- TÞcr preſently at his beginning, or a little after, aſcends ſuperficially on both ſides of the neck, bc- 
zlaris extera tween the broad mulcle, or ficthy pannicle, being there cafie to be diſcerned, and other mulcks 
£OCh, * fitvate at the tides of the neck, into which, as alſo into the skin, it ſends certain branches tor 
1ourihmcnts 
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The Figure of the hollow veitt, whole and freed from the reſt of the body. 


A The trunk of the hollow tein. The 
lower A A, at this place of the 
liver, is ſeated the left part of 
the vein, and diſtributeth bran- 

_ ches tothe left ſide. 

B ſheweth how the trunk of the hol- 
low vein in the cheſt ( to give way 
to the heart ) is curved or bowed 
to the right band. 

Betwixt A and B. that on of the 
hollow vein which is betwixt the 


gibbous fide of the liver and the 
midri 


ff. 

C The left midriff-vein called Phre- 
nica {iniftra, from which ſurcles 
do run in a man unto the purſe of 
tbe heart , for the midriff and it, 
do grow together, 

D The orifice of the hollow vein 
which groweth unto the heart. 

crown-vein called Corona- 
ria, which like a crown compaſſeth 
the baſis of the heart, and ſprink: 
leth bis ſurcles on the outfids 
thereof as far as to the cone or 


t, 

FE The trunk, of the vein Azygos 
or non-paril , deſcending along 
the right fide of the rack: bones 
nto the loins. 

G G The lower intercoſtal veins, to 
the branches of the vein Azygos, 
which go unto the diſtances be- 
twixt the ribs, and afford ſur- 
cles unto the muſcle which lie upon 
the ribs and the rack-bones, and 
the membranes of the cheſt. 

H The diviſion of the hollow vein in- 

: to two ſubclavian trunks near the 

Jugulum znder the breaſt-bone: 
I The ſubclavian branch tending on either ſide unto the arm, called by ſome Axillaris. K The upper intercoſtal 
vein which commonly ſendeth three ſlips unto the diſtances of the upper ribs, unto which the fir(t inte-c tal 
vein ſent no branches. LL The deſcending mammary vein : This deſcendeth under the breajt-bone unto the 
right muſcles of the Abdomen, and affordeth ſircles to the diſtances of the griſtles of the true ribs, to the Me- 
diaſtinum.,the muſcles that lie upon the breaſt and the skin of the Abdomen. M The conjun@tion of the mamma- 
ry with the Epigaſtrick, vein aſcending about the navel under the right muſcles, N The vein of the neck, calied 
Cervicalis, aſcending towards the skgll, which alloweth ſurcles to thoſe muſcles that lie upon the neck, O The 
vein called Muſcula, which is propagated with many ſurcles into the muſcles that occupy the lower parts of 
the neck, and the upper parts of the cheſt, P Thoracica ſuperior, the upper cheſt-vein which goeth to the 
muſeles lying upon the cheſt, to the ſkin of that place, and to the dugs, Q The double Scapularis, diſtri- 
buted into the hollow part of the ſhowlder-blade and the neighbour muſcles ;, ſo alſo betwixt P and R. ſometimes 
ſmall veins do reach into the glandules that are in the arm-holes. R. Thoracica inferior running downward 
along the ſides of the cheſt;and eſpecially diſtributed into the muſcle of the arm called Latiſſimus.S The inner Fu- 
grlar vein which entreth into the ckyull after it hath beſtowed ſome ſurcles upon the rough artery. T The external 
Tugular vein. V The diviſion of this vein under the root of the ear. X A branch of the external Fugular 
which goeth into the inſide of the month, and is drverſly divided into the parts therein contained. Y the exterior 
branch diſtributed near the Fauces into the muſcles of the chops, and the hole rkin of the head. Z a portion of 
the branch, y reaching unto the face. a ® The vein of the fore-head. a A portion of it creeping through the 
temples, & * A propagation that goeth unto the rkin of the Now! or Occiput. a a The vein called Cepha- 
lica or the external vein of the arm which others call Humeraria. b Muſcula ſuperior, @ propagation of 
the Cephalica vein which goeth unto the backward muſcles of the neck, Betwixt b and d on the back: 
fide iſſueth a branch from the Cephalica which paſſeth unto the outſide of the blade, and a portion thereof 
riunneth betwixt the fleſh and the chin. 4d A vein from the Cephalica which attaineth unto the top of 
the ſhoulder, and is conſumed into the muſcle that elevatetb or lifteth up the arm, and into bis skin. ee A 
ſmall vein from the Cephalica diſperſed through the gkin and the muſcles of the arm. t The diviſion 
of the Cephalica into three parts, g, The firjt branch runneth deep unto the muſcles which ariſe ont of 
the external protuberation of the arm. bh The ſecond branch which goeth to makg the median vein. 11 The 
third branch running obliquely above the wand and the outſide of the arm. k From his branch certain circles 
are divided into the thin, the chief whereof is marked with k, 1 The third braneh at the wriſt which is jon: 
K 2 e 
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Hepatica, on the left hand Lienaris. no A branch of the Baſilica going to the heads of the muſcles of the 


cubit at 1, and to the muſcles themſelves at 0. P A notable branch of the Batilica rznning obliquely, 11; 


beſtowing ſurcles upon the muſcles that iſſue from the external protuberation. This branch deſcendeth t ge- 
ther with the fourth nerve. q Diviſion of the Balilica into two branches, and that which is noted with q, is 
ever accompanied with an artery. C A branch of this vein beſtowed upon the arm. t A branch of the Balilicy 
which together with the bra nch of the Cephalica marked with h, makes the mcdiana or middle vein marked 
with a. u A branch of the Baſilica going to the inner head of the arm. xx A branch iſſuing out of the forme 
that creepeth along unto the wriſt, and toward the little finger conjoyning it ſelf with a branch of the Ce. 
phalica. y A vein running out unto the skin at the outſide of the chuit, Uppcr 2 a propagation iſſuing out 
of a branch of the Baſilica marked with t, lower 7, A branch of the Batilica x, going to the inſ.de of the arm, 
& The median or common vein. [4 The partition of the median vein above the wriſt. This diviſion ſhould have 
been made above. 'y The external branch of the partition which goeth to the outſide of the head. 3 Frow 
which iſſueth a ſmall branch to the inſide. « The internal branch under ©, which toward the middle and th; 
ring finger is eſpecially diſpoſed. qz The vein of the thumb diſperſed into the mountainet or hillock, , which 
is conjoyn'd with the branch noted with 3, & The trunk of the bollow-vein from which iſſue branches un 
the parts ſeated under the Iver. » The fatty vein called Adipoſa ſiniſtra, which goeth unto the fat of the 
kidneys, 64 The two Emulgents which lead whey-blood unto the kidneys. M4 The two' fpermatical veins 
leading the matter of the ſeed unto the teſticles, V The beginning of the bodden weſſel called Vas varico- 
ſum. £ The veins of the loins called Lumbares, which are ſent in the knots or knees to the rack-bones, to th2 
marrow of the back,, to the muſcles that lie upon the loins, and to the Peritonzum. 0 The bifurcation of 
the hollow vein into the Tliack, branches, ;yhich bifurcation is not unlike *, © Muſcula ſuperior, 4 tranſ- 
verſe branch going to the muſcles of the Abdomen, and to the Peritonzum. Þ 6 The diviſion of the left 
Tliack vein, into an inner branch at f, and an utter at 5, T Muſcula media, the utter propagation of the 
branch F. Diſtributed through the muſcles of the coxa and the skin of the buitock, v An inner propagati- 
on of the ſams branch |, which =_ unto the holes of the holy-bone, @@ The vein called Sacra, which goeth 
rento the upper holes of the boly-bone. x The vein Hypogaltrica diſtributed to the bladder, to the muſcle; 
of the fundament, and the neck, of the womb. © A vein ariſing from the utter branch marked with ©, which 
is joyned with ſome branches of the internal vein, near the holes or perforations of the ſhare-bone. 31 A win 
which when it is paſſed the ſhare-bone, diſtributeth one branch into the cup of the coxcndix, and to the muſcle; 
of that place. ». Another ſmall branch which runneth under the skin at the inſide of the thigh. x, The cor- 
greſs or meeting of the fore-ſaid vein, with a branch marked. with char, 2, and diſtributed into the leg, 
1 The Epigaltrick vein, a propagation of the utter branch 6 perforating the Peritonzum, whereto, as allj 
the muſcles of the Abdomen, and the skzn it offereth branches, the chief branch of this vein is joyned with 
the deſcending mammary above the navel at M. A Pudenda an inner propagation of the branch. 5 Run- 
ning overthwart unto the privities. © þ Saphzna or the ancle-vein or the inner branch of the crural trunk , 
which creepeth through the inſide of the leg under the shjn unto the tops.of the toes, A The firſt interior pro- 
pagation of the Saphzna offered to the groin. Z The utter propagation thereof divided to the foreſide or out- 
fide of the thigh. 1) The ſecond propagation of the Saphzna going 20 the firſt muſcle of the leg. S The thir 
propagation of the Saphzna going to the rkin of the whirl-bone, and znto the ham, ® The fourth propagation 
of the Saphzna diſperſing his muſcles forward and backward, V Branches from this unto the foreſide of 
the inward ankle, to the upper part of the foot, and tc all the toes. C2 Iſchias minor, called alſo Muſcul 
interior the xtter branch of the crural trunk, divided into the muſcles of the coxendix, and to the hin 
of that place. 12 And this alſo may be called Muſcula. 1 The exterior and leſſer which paſſeth into ſome 
muſcles of the leg. 2 The interior, greater, and deeper unto the muſcles of the thigh, 3 4 The vein called Pop- 
litea, made of two crural veins divided under the knee. 5 From this, a ſurcle is reached upward unto the 
Thin of the thigh, 6 but the greater part runs by the bent of the knee under the fkin as far as the heel, 7 Al- 
fo to the tin of the outward ankle. $8 The vein called Suralis, or calf-vein, becauſe it runneth unto the 
muſcles that make the calf of the leg. 9 The diviſion of the Sural-vein into an exterior trunk, 9, and an 
interior 14. 10 11 The diviſion of the exterior trunk, under the kyee into an external branch, which alog 
the brace attaineth unto the muſcles of the foot, 11 and an internal. 12 13 14 Which deſcending along the 
outſide of the leg to the upper of the foot is cloven into divers branches, and in the back of the foot mixeth 
it ſelf with Poplitca, or the ham-vein 20. 15 The interior branch of the Sural-vein which runeth 
into the backſide of the leg. 16 A branch bereof deſcending to the inſide of the heel, and the great to, 
and is divided into divers ſurcles. 17 Iſ{chias major iſſuing ont of the internal trunk at 14, and running 
through the muſcles of the calf. 18 A propagation hereof derived unto the upper part of the foot, and 
affording two ſurcles to every toe, 19 The remainder of the inner inner trunk, bebind the inner ankle 
approciech to the bottom * of the foot, and is conſumed into all the toes. 20 The commixtion of the weix 
Poplitca with the ſmall or calf-branch at 13. 


But when it arrives to the baſis of the lower part of the head, it is divided into more branches, 


external Jugu- One whereof is carried to the muſcles of the bone Hyozs, the Larinx , the tongue and the lower 
lar-vein may part of the tongue (in which place it 1s commonly opened in the Squinances, and other inflam- 


be fitly open- 
ed in the in- 
Hammations 


mations of the mouth) and to the coat of the noſe. Another is carried to the Dura mater, paſling 
on both ſides through a hole, ſituate under the bone maſtoides and belides, aſcending to the bone 


of the parts of of the back-part ot the skull, it comes obliquely to the upper part of the ſuture Lambdoides, where 


the mouth. 


VWenk Yell. 


theſe branches meeting together, paſs into the reduplication of the Dura mater, dividing the tore- 
part of the brain, that ſo, joyned and united, they may make the Torcwlar 3 the third afcendent is 
diſtributed upon the back-part and baſis of the lower jaw, to the lips, the fides of the noſe, and 
the muſcles thereof; and in like manner to the greater corner of the eyes, to the fore-head and 
other parts of the face, and at length by meeting together of many branches, it makes in the 


fore-head of the vein which is called vena reGa, or vena frontis, that is, the forc-hcad vein, Th: 
fourta 
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ed at), with the branch of the Baſilica marked with x. m The Balilica which on the right hand is cat: 
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fourth aſcending, by the glandules behind the ears, aftcr it hath ſent forth many branches to them, 
is divided into two others, one whereof paſſing betore, and the other bchind the car, are at length 
ſpent in the $Kin of the head. The hitth and latt wandring over all the lower part of the head going 
to the back-part thereot, makes the Vena pupis , which, extended the length of the head by the 
(agittal ſuture, at length goeth {o tar, that It meets with the Vena frontis, which mecting, 15 the cauſe, 
that a vein opened in the tore-head, 1s good in gricts of the hinder-part of the head, and fo on thc 
contrary. But we mult obſerve, that in the Cranim of lome, the Vena pupis by one or more mani- 
felt paſſages, ſends ſome portion thercof to the inner part of the head, fo that the Ven prpis being 
opencd, may make revultion of the mattcr which cauſcth the intcrnal pains of the head. 


Vina tunis, 


— 


CHAP. XIV. 
The diſtribution of the Nerves, or Sinews of the ſixth Conjugation. 


Ecauſe the diſtribution of the Arteries cannot be well ſhewcd, unleſs we violate thoſe nerves Three pair of 
which are carried over the cheſt, therefore before we ſhew the diftribution of the arterics, nerves of the 
we will, as brictly as we can, proſecute the diſtribution of theſe nerves,  ixth conjuge- 

Now the ſixth conjugation brings forth three pair of nerves; for paſling out of theskull, as it 
comcs down to the chelt, it by the way ſcnds forth ſome branches to certain muſcles of the neck 
and to the three aſcendent muſcles of the Larinx on each fide of the Sternon, and upon the Y Als 
cles. Then the remainder deſcending into the cheſt, is divided on cach ide into theſe three pair, 

The firlt pair makes the Rams coſtalis, The fecond, the Ramrs recurrent, The third pair, the Ra- 
mus ſftomachicus. The Ramus ceſtalis, or coſtal branch, is ſo called, becauſe deſcending by the roots Ramus Coſtalis, 
of the ribs, cvcn to the holy bone, and joyning themſelves to theſe which proceed from cach of 
the Vertebra's of the ſpine, they are carricd to all the natural parts. 

The Recurrens, or recurrent, 1s allo ſo called, becauſe as it were {tarting up from the cheſt, it runs Xecurens. 
upward again : But theſe two recurrent nerves do not run back from the fame place 3, but the right 
from below the artery, called by ſome the Axillary, by others Subclavian, and the lcft from be- 
neath the great artcry, deſcending to the natural part. But each of them on cach {ide aſcending 
along, by the weazon, even to the Larinx, and then they infinuate themſelves by the wings of C;- 
zilago ſcntiformis, and Thyroides into the proper muſcles, which open and hut the Larinx, 

By how much the nervcs are nearer the original, to wit, the brain, or ſpinal-marrow, they are An anatomical 
by. ſo much the ſofter. On the contrary, by how much they are further abſcnt from their origi- {xi 
nal, they are ſo much the hardcr and ftronger, which is the reaſon that nature would have theſe 
recurrent nerves to run back again upwards, that ſo they tnight be the ttronger to perform the Why Nature 
motions of the muſcles of the Larinx. But the Stomachicus or ſtomach-branclris fo called, bc- would have the 
cauſe it deſcends to the ſlomach or ventricle. For this branch deſcending on both tides by the Y*! nerves 
ſides of the gullet, ſends many branches trom it into the inner ſubſtance of the lungs, into the coat A anegy wr 
thercof; into the Pericardizm and heart, and then coming into the upper oritice of the ſtomach, it cyicus. 
is ſpent in many branches, which tolded after divers manners and ways, chietly makes that mouth 

or ttomach, which is the ſeat of the animal appetite (as they termit) and hunger, and the judger 

of things convenient or hurtful tor the ſtomach. But from thence they are diverily difſeminated 

over all the body of the ventricle. 

Morcover the ſame branch ſends forth ſome {mall braaches to the liver and bladder of the gall, 

giving cach part by the way, ſo much ſenſe as thould be ſufficiently neceſſary tor it. Here you mutt 

note, the ſtomach branch deſcends on each fide one, knit to the gullet, and by the way they divide 

themſelves into two branches, each of which goes to the oppolite tide, that it may there joyn 

it {cf to the nerve of that fide. To which purpoſe, the right is carried above the gullet, the 

left below itz ſo that theſe two ſtomatick become four, and again theſe four preſently become 

two. 


CHAP. XV. 
The diſion of the Arteries. 


He artery ariſing torth of the left ventricle of the hcart, is preſently (the two coronal ar- The left 
teries being, firit ſpread over the ſubſtance of the heart) divided into two unequal bran- branch of the 
ches. The greater whereof deſcends to the lower parts, being, diſtributed, as we for- _—_— _— 

merly mentioned in thc third Book, Chap. 22. The leſſer aſcending to the upper parts, is again > Av 7 
_ . ! ! og ghr. 
dividcd into two other uncqual branches, the leſſer of which aſccnding towards the left fide, ſends The diſtribu- 
torth no artery from it, until it arrive at the ribof the cheſt, where it produces the Subclavian ar- tion of the left 
tery, which is diſtributed aftcr the manner following, ſubclavian ar- 


Firſt, it produces the intercoſtal, and by it imparts life to the three intercoſtal muſcles of the ©? w_ mN 
four upper ribs, and to the neighbouring places. Intercoſtalis, 

Secondly, It brings forth the mammillary branch , which is diſtributed as the mammillary 2, 
vein is. Mammaride 


Thirdly, the Cervicalis, which aſcends along the neck by the tranfverſe productions to the Dura 3. 
mater, being diſtributed as the Vena Cervicalis is, Cervicus 


K 3 The 


Of the Vital parts 


The Figure of the Art eries. 


A The orifice of the great Artery , or the 
beginning thereof, where it iſſueth out of 
the heart. 

B Coronaria,, ſo called, becauſe like 2 
Crown it compaſſeth the baſis of the 
heart, 

C The diviſion of the great artery into two 
trunks, V 7. 

D The left ſubclavian, climbing obliquely 
upward unto the ribs. 

E The upper intercoſtal artery, or a branch 
which beſtoweth four propagations unto 
the diſtances of the lower rib. 

F The neck-artery which through the 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the rackcbones of 
the neck, attaineth to the ſcull, beſtow- 
ing ſurcles unto the marrow and his 
neighour muſcles, 

G The left mammary artery running, under 
the breaſt-bone, and to the navil. It di- 
ftributeth the ſurcles to the Medialti- 
num , the muſcles of the breaſt, and of 

the Abdomen, 

H Muſcula, or a branch attaining to the 
backward muſcles of the neck, 

I The Scapular-arteries which go unto the 
bollowneſs of the blade, and of the muſ- 
cles that lie thereon, 

K Humcraria which climbeth over the top 
of the ſhoulder, 

[ Thoracica ſuperior, ſprinkled unto the 
forward meſa the cheſt, 

M Thoracica infertor 3 which paſſing along 
the fides of the cheſt , attaineth to the 
broad muſcles of the arm. 

N The axillary artery running out into the 
arm ,, and affording branches wnto the 
muſcles thereof. = 

O A branch reaching to the outſide of the At 
cubit lying deep. ” 

PP branches to the joynt of the cubit with | 

the arm. Q_The upper branch of the artery running along the Radius, and offering ſurcles to the thum). 

the fore-finger, and the middle-finger. RA ſurcle creeping unto the outſide of the hand, and led betwixt 

the firjt bone of the thumb, and that of the after-wriſt , ſupporteth the fore-finger where we uſe to feel 
the pulſe. S the lower branch of the artery running aleng the Ulna, and communicating ſurcles to the littl 
finger, the ring-finger, and the middle finger. * A little branch unto the muſcles about the little finger 

T The diſtribution of the upper and lower branches into the hand and the fingers. V The trunk of the great 

artery aſcending to the Jugulum, and the diviſion thereof in that place into X Y Z. XK the left Carotis, 

ſleepy artery. Y Subclavian dextra, divided into branches, as the right is divided. Z Carotis dex- 
tra, called alſo Apoplectica and Lethargica. a The diviſion of the left Carotis in the chops. b Theex- 
zeriour branch of that diviſion going into the face, the temples, and behind the ears. c The inner branch go= 
ing to the throttle, the chops, and the tongue. d The diviſion hereof at the baſis of the hull, into tpy 


branches which enter the tinus of the Dura matcr. e A propagation of the branch b, unto the muſcles of 


the face, f The diſtribution of the branch b, under the root of the ear. g, The forebranch hereof creeping 
2p the temples. h The back-branch running on the backsfide of the ear under the skin. i The trunk, of the 
great Artery, deſcending unto the ſpondils of the backs kkk the lower intercoſtal arteries which go unto 
the diſtances of the eight lower ribs, from which are offered ſurcles to the marrow, and to the muſcle! 
that grow tothe back, and to the cheſt. 1 the artery of the midriff, called Phrenica or Diaphragmatict, 
7 Meſenterica ſuperior, | but you muſt note, that above # the trunk, of the Coeliacal artery is taken 
away, leſt the multitude of letters in Jo (mall a Table ſhould breed obſcurity. | 6 » The right and left 
Emulgents running from the Aoxta or great artery unto the kidneys. u vu The Jſpermatical arteries on 
either ſide going to the teſticles, A the lower meſenterical artery on the left, below | running eſpecial 
into the colick:gut on that ſide. ju The arteries calld Lumbares, which run overthwart and like knees, 
affording ſurcles to the muſcles that grow to the loins, and to the Peritonzum. u The lower ; Mul- 
cula ſuperior rznning into the ſides of the Abdomen and the muſcles. vv The bifurcation of the great 
artery, into two Tliack trunks 5 and at the ſides, but ſomewhat inward, are branches which make thoſe 
that are called Sacre, T The diviſion of the left Tliack trunk into an inner branch at £, and an utter at ©. 


C [I . . . J 
£ The inner Jliack branch. o Muſcula inferior, the utter propagation of the inner branch going wit 


the muſcles which cover the branch-bone and the Coxendix. © Hypogaltrica, the inner propagation 
7 
1.6 
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> bchind theears; lallly, it ſcndsa branch into the long muſcle of theneck with which the internal 


ah +- 
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the inner branch going to the bladder, the yard, and the neck, of the womb. þ The umbilical a 
remainder of the branch E, aſſuming an addition from the utter branch, nearÞ, and ſo falling through the bole 
of the ſhare-bone into the leg. T Epigaſtrica, it aſcendeth upward unto the right muſcle of the Abdomen, 
and about the navel 1s Joyned with the Mammary artery. Pudcnda, it creepeth overthwart the ſhare- 
bone. @ The Crural trunk without the Peritonzum. X. Muſcala crurahs exterior, going into the fore- 
muſcles of the thigh. + Muſcula cruralis INTCTIOTY, gong unto the muſcles of the aſide of the thigh; 
G The conjunction of this artery with the branches. TY Poplitca, going to the muſcles on the b ack-ſide of 
the thighs AA Which communicateth ſmall branches to the Jo of the knee, and the muſcles that make 
the calf of the leg. © The diviſion of the Crural artery under the ham into three branches. A Tibiza cx- 
tcrior, zt accompanieth the brace-bone, and is conſumed into the muſcles, oo The chief part of the crural 
artery. X The upper and backer Tibiza, T1 The lower and backgr Tibiza running znto the upper ſide of 
the foot at $» | A propagation of the crural artery going to the inner and upper ſide of the foot, and 

ſprinkling a branch unto the ankle. C2 A propagation unto the lower part of the foot which affordeth ſur 

cles to each toes 


Fourthly, paſſing out of the cheſt,from the back-part of the cheſt, ic ſends forth the muſculoſa, 


whereby it gives life to the hind-mulcles of the neck, even to the back-part of the head, Moſeulsſe 
Fifthly, having wholly lett thecheſt, it ſends forth the two Humerariz, or ſhoulder-arteries, the 5. 
one whercof goes to the muſcles of the hollow part of the ſhoulder-blade, the other to the joynt of Hunerari2 dr- 
the arm and muſcles ſituate there, and the gibbous part of the ſhoulder-blade. plex, 
Sixthly and laſtly, it produces the Thoracica, which is alſo twofold ; for the one g0cs tothe fore- 5, 
muſcles of the cheſt, the other to the Latiſſimus, as we ſaid of the vein, the remnant of it makes the 79974cic2 d- 
Axillaris of that fide. _ 


The other greater branch likewiſe aſcending, by the right ſide, even to the firſt rib of the cheſt, The diſtribu- 
makes alſo the ſubclavian of that fide, which, beſides thoſe diviſions it makes on this ſide, like thoſe —_— 
of the left ſide, hath alſo another which makes the right and left Carotides, or ſleepy arteries, - Sonny __ 
which aſcending undivided with a nerve of the ſixth conjugation and the internal jugular vein, by The Carotides, 
the ſides of the Aſpers Arteria, or wind-pipe, when they come to the Pharinx, they are divided on or fleepy arte- 
each fide into two branches, the one internal, the other external, The internal and greater is ſent Their divif 
to the Pharinx, Larinx, and tongue 3 then cntring into the head by the long hole and back-part of __ way 
the upper jaw, it ſends many branches to the nole, eyes, the inſide of the temporal muſcles, and to tion of the in- 
the Craſſu menynx, or Dura mater : The remainder of this branch going by the fidc-holes of the ternal branch 
ſame, that it might there make the Plexzs admirabilis.as we ſce. And then it is ſpent upon the baſis &f tbe ſleepy 
of the brain abundantly diffuſcd over the tems meninx, or Pia mater, and then the membrane or Plexus Temes 


Chzroides, The external or lefler branch of the fleepy arteries goes to the checks, the temples, and ye Larh By 
ne EXxternma 


oy” _* > x : : a branch of the 
Jugular-vein inſinuatcs it {elt into the Dura mater, entring by the hole of the nerves of the ſixth Neepy artery 


conjugation. ns by 
Bur we muſt note, that there be more veins in a mans body, than arteries; and beſides, that the 

veins are far thicker. For there is no need for preſerving the native heat in the parts theinlelves, 

either of ſo many, or ſo large inſtruments of that kind, Therctore you may often tind veins with- 


* out arterics, but never artcries without veins, 


>: Een Abate er 


But we underſtand, that an artery 1s companion to a vein, not only when it touches it, or ad- 
heres toit by common membranes, as uſually it happens : but alſo when it is appointed together 
with the vein for the ule of the ſame part, 


CHAP. XVI 
Of the Thymus. 


He Thymus is a glandule, of a ſoft, rare, and ſpongious ſubſtance, of large bigneſs, ſitu- whar the 
ate in the furtheſt and higheſt part of the cheſt, amongſt the diviſions of the ſubclavian or Thymus 15. 
Jugular veins and arteries, as yet contained in the cheſt, for this uſe 3 that it might terve The uſe. 
:\:e veſlels for a defence againſt the bony hardnels of the chelt 3 and belides, that, as it were by 
1.5 prop or ſtay, the diſtributions of theſe veſſels might become the firongerz for ſo we ſce that | 
1.Azure hath provided for others, eſpecially ſuch as are the more noble and worthy. This glandule The magni- 
appears very large in beaſts and young men, but in ſuch as have attained to full growth it 1s much ues 
Ic(s, and ſcarce to be ſeen, 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of the Aſpera Arteria, the rough Artery or Weazon. 


He Aſpera Arteria, or Weazon, ſeeing it is the inſtrument of voice and reſpiration, is of a Thelubſtance, 
griltly, ligamentous, and wholly various ſubſtance. For if had been one rough and con- 
tined body with the Larinx or throttle, it could not be neither dilated nor compreſled 3 
opened, nor ſhut ; neither could it order the voice according to our defire. 
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The Figure of the Aſpeta Arteria, or Weazon. 


A The orifice of the great artery, cut ET Q. 1 
from the heart. 

22 The coronal arteries of the heart. 

BCD The diviſion of the great artery 
into two trunks ;, the deſcending C, 
the aſcending D. 

E The left axillary, or ſubclavian ar- 
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zery. 
F The right axillary or ſubclavian ar- 


——___ 


Zery. 

G The right Carotis or ſleepy ar- 
tery. 

H The left Carotis. 

I The trunk, of the rough artery or 
weaZzm. 

K L The diviſion of the rough artery 
into two branches, of which the right 
goes into the right, and left in the 
left fide of the lungs > which bran- 
ches are again ſubdivided into many 
other. 

M The head of the rough artery called i044 
the Larinx or Throttle, S Trl. þ 

NN Certain glandules or kernels at FF = Eg | 
the root of it. - a 

O O The right and left nerves of the 
fixth and ſeventh conjugation. 

P A revolution of ſmall branches of 
the right nerve to the right Axillary 
Artery. 

QQ The right recurrent nerve. 

R A revolution of ſmall branches of 
the left nerve unto the deſcending of 
the great artery. 

SS The left recurrent nerve, 


Feerent: 


It is compoſed of veins from the internal Jugular, of arteries ariſing from the Carotides, and 
of nerves, proceeding from the recurrent branch ot a double membranc, of which the external comes 
from the Peritonerm 3 the internal, which is the ſtronger and woven with the right fibers, from the 
wner coat of the mouth, the which is common with the inner coat of the eſophagus or gullet. 
And alſo it conſifisof round griſles, yet not drawn into a perfect circle, compoſed in manner of 
a channel, and mutually joyned together in order, by the ligaments that proceed from their tides 
and cnds, 

Theſe ſame ligaments perfect the remnant of the circle of this Aſpera Arteria, on that part next 
the gullct, which is thought to be done to this end 3 that that ſoftneſs of a ligament, might then 
give place, when we {wallow harder and greater gobbets of meat. Of the two ſorts of ligaments 
which are annexcd to the grifiles of the weazon, ſome tie and faſten together the rings or circles 
which give mcans both to it and theſe circles to be drawn in length 3 otherſome bring theſe gri- 
{les into a perfect circle, which alſo yield them means of dilatation. Theſe ligaments cover the 
mncr {upcrncies, but the griſtles are placed without, to reſiſt the incurſion of external injuries. 
But we muit note, that by this communion of the inner coats of the weazon and gullet, we reap 
this bencht in the commodiouſneſs of the ation, that one of theſe parts being depreſſed, the other 
is lifted up, like a rope running in a wheel or pully. For thus whileſt the gullet is depreſt to ſwal- 
low any thing, the weazon is lifted up and on the contrary, when the ſtomach riſes up in vomit- 
ing, the wcazon is depreſt, It is only one, and that ſeated between the Larinx, (from which it 
takcs 1ts beginning,) and the lungs in which it ends; firlt dividing it ſelf into two large branches, 
thc right and the leſt 3 and beſides, each of theſe entring into the ſubſtance of the lungs, is again 
divided into two others to each of thelobes one 3 and, to conclude, theſe be ſubdivided into inti- 
nite others, through theſubſtance of thelobes, 

All theſe branches are griltly even to the ends. They are ſituate between the ends of the 
Arteria venoſa, and the Vena arterioſa, that the entrance of air into the heart by the Avteria veno- 
z, might be ſpecdier 3 as alſo the paſſage out of the vapour, by the Vena arterioſa, Thus it hath 
connexion With theſe in the ends, or utmoſt parts thereof, but by the other parts compaſting it, 
with the members trom whence it takes them. The temperament thereof is cold and dry. The 
action 1s to carry the air to, and vapours from the lungs 3 that by dilating, bur this by preiling the 
oritiles together, 
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CHAP. XVIII 
Of the Gullet. 


He OEfaphagus, or Gullet, which is the paſſage of the meat and drink, -is of a middle ſub- The ſubſtance, 
{tance between fleſh and finews, becaule it conſiſts of one nervous membrane, and an- 
other fleſhy. The nervous is placed the innermoſt, and is continued to the inner coat 
of the mouth even tothe lips, ( whercby it comes to paſs, that the lips tremble in difcaſes which 
are ready to be judged by a critical vomiting,) and to the inner part of the Aſpera Arteria 3 it con- Attractive 
fiſts of right Fibers tor the attraftion of the meat, which we ſce is ſometimes ſo quick and forcible force thereok. 
in hungry people, that they have ſcarce time to chaw it, before they hind it, to be pluck'd down, 
as it were, with hand, The flethy coat placed without is woven with tranſverſe fibers, to haſten 
the going of the meat into the ſtomach, and for expulſion in vomitting and breaking of wind. Theſe The compo» 
two coats are continued with the twec coats of the ſtomach, and have the like hite, Belides, the ſure, 
allet hath theſe parts compoling it, as a vein from the gate and hollow aſcendent vein; a nerve 
&om the ſixth Conjugation, an artery from that which creeps alongſt the bottom of the ſtomach 
with the Vena Gaſtric, or elſe from the arteries aſcending the hollow part thereof; bur alſo, be- 
Gdes all theſe veſſels, it may have a third coat from the membrane inveſting the ribs, or Plenra, 
The magnitude of the gullet is large enough, yet ſome be bigger, ſome leſs, according to the va- The magni- 
rietics of bodies. The tigure of it is round, that ſo it might be more large to ſwallow meat, and __ 
leſs ſubject to offence. It 1s placed between the back-bone and weazon from the roots of the tongue The F*gu0e 
even to the ſtomach. But asit deſcends alongt the back-bone, when it comes to the fourth Verte- _ 
bra of the cheſt, it turns to the right fide, to give way to the great Artery Aorta, and the deſcen- 
dent artery 3 then it turns to the left lide to the ſtomach, or mouth of the ventricle. Nature hath 
faſtencd it to the Diaphragma with ſtrong membranous ties, leſt that, if it had lain upon the ar- 
tery, it ſhould have hindered the paſlage of the vital ſpirit to the lower parts. It is only cne, and 
that tied to the fore-mentioned parts, both by its veſſels and membranes. It is of temper rather 
cold than hot, as all thoſe parts, which are more nervous than fleſhy, are. The aftion thereof 
is to draw and carry down the meat, and to caſt forth ſuch things by vomit as trouble the ſfto- Lora r and 
mach. Here you muſt note, that whileſt we ſwallow down, the gullet is drawn downwards, and why we can- 
the weazon upwards, which is the cauſe that we cannot ſup and blow, ſwallow and breathe, to- not ſup and 
gether at the ſame inſtant which we muſt think to happen by Gods ſingular providence, to whoſe Þ!ow at one 
name be glory for everlaſting. Amen. r1me, 
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BOOK V. 
Of the «Animal parts contained in the Head. js 
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CHAP. I, 
A general deſcription of the Head. 


4 Aving, hitherto declared two general parts of mans body, that is, the natural and 
J\ vie it is now fit to betake our ſelves to the ft,” that is, the animal, beginning 
with the head, 
7 Wherefore we will firſt define the head, then divide it into its parts; thiydly, 
defcribe each of thefe parts; fourthfy, demonfirate them after the order they 
== .F thcroſclves to our fight in diſſeftion. 
What the The head therefore is the ſeat of the ſenſes, the palace and habitatien of reafon and wiſdom, : 
head is from whence, as from a fountain, infinite ations and commodities ariſe. It is feated above the rett F: 
——_ In the body, that the animal ſpirit from thence, as from a Tower, may govern and moderate the 
wg whole body, and perform all ations according to the preſcript of nature. By the head we undet- [- 
ſtand all that which is contained from the erown of the head to the firſt Vertebra of the neck. woo: 
Thedgure. The beſt figure of the head is round, lightly flatted on each fide, extuberating fomnething to the 
fore and hind-part thereof. For frotn hence is taken an argument of the goodnefs of the ſenſes ; 
on the contrary, thoſe which are exa&tly round, or acuminate, and ſharp towards the top, are not 
The diviſion thought good. The head is divided into the face, forchead, temples, the forepart, the crow, aud 
thereof. hind-part. 
By the face we underſtand, whatſoever is contained between the eye-brows and the lower part of 
the chin. By the forchead, all the ſpace trom the cye-brows even to the coronal furtre. By the 
't temples, wharſoever is hollowed from the lefler corner of the eye, even to the ears. By the forepart 
Y | of the head, whatſoever runs in length from the top of the forchead, or the coronal ſutute, even to Þ - 
4 the ſuture Lambdoider, and on each tide to the Offa petroſa, the ſtony bones, or fealy futures. By the S | 
crown we lignitie a certain point exquiſitely in the mid(t of the ſagittal ſuture, which is ſufficiencty 
known. By the Occiput or hind-part of the head, that which is texminated by the ſuture Lambdoides | 
and the hrit Vertebra of the neck. 
Of all theſe parts there be ſome ſimple, ſome compound beſides, ſome are containing, ſome 
The contain- contained, Of the containing, ſome are common to all the parts of the head, as the skin, the fleſhy 
ing parts of pannicle, and pericranium 3 others are proper to certain parts, as the fleſhy pannicle to the neck, 
Head. tace, forchead, and skin covering the cranium, the common coat of the mulcles to the fat and tace 3 


4 aekd, . | 
a o07- | the skull and both the Meninges to the brain. ; | 
y.. The parts The parts contained, are the ſubſtance of the brain, the four ventricles, and the bodies con- | 
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contained. tfajined in them, the nerves, the mammillary proceſſes; the Plexus Choroides or Rete admirabile ;, 
the Glandula bafilaris, and others, of which we will ſpeak hereafter, 

We muſt now ſpeak of the containing parts beginning with the skin; for the order of teaching 

_—_— that we take our Exordiem from the more ſimple; but firſt we will ſay ſomething of the 
nr, 

The hair is nothing elſe than an excrement generated and formed of the more groſs and terrens | 

IS. portion of the ſuperfiuities of the third concoction, which could not be waſted by inſenfible tran- * 

_ uſe there- ({\;ration. The benefit of it is, that conſuming the groſs and tuhginous, or ſooty cxcrements of 

; the brain, it becomes a cover and ornament for the head. 

This hair of the head and cye-brows have their original from the firſt conformation of the in= © . © 

tant in the womb, the reli of the hairs of the body ariſe and grow forth as the body grows and be= | © 

comes more dry, of which ſort are the hairs which cover the chin, arm-holes, groins, and other parts |. * 


of our bodies. 
1 


; 
- 


CHAP, IL 
Of the muſculous 5kin of the Head ( commonly called the hairy ſcalp) and of the Pericranium, 


What the hair 


hairy ſcalp is, hard, and dry than any other part of the body, eſpecially which wants hair. The skin © © 

hath almoſt the like condition of quality as thoſe parts have, which it doth ſimply cover, Þ} © 
but is as it were, loft in them, or grown into one with them, as in the lips and forehead with the © © 
fielhy pannicle, wherefore it is there called muſculous in other places it adheres to the griltles, 
as on the ſides of the noſtrils and corners of the eyes, whereupon itis there called gritily, 

[ts connexion, It hath connexion with the Pericranizm, becauſe joyned to it, it receives nerves trom the firlt 
and ſecond Vertebra of the neck, and from the third conjugation of the brain, which are difſemi- 
nated through all its ſubſtance, whereby it comes to pals, that the wounds, contuſions and in- 
poſthumes, that happen in or upon this skin, are not to be neglected, 


What the FT: $kin Which covers the $skull, and is covered with the hair, is far more fleſhy, thick, 
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Book V. Of the Animal parts, &c. i 07 


The* Pericranium, (but I ſuppoſe it ſhould be the Perigfterm) is a moſt thin mcbrane, which * Our Autho 
next and immcdiatcly covers all the boncs of the body, and this on the head is called by a pecnlizy (W191 Fallepi- 
- : © * * —- po , pt A yy an 
name the Pericranizem, by reaſon of the exccllency of the Cranizm or $kull ; in othcr bones it is term- = - et 
k : : «4 . # . » TZ 5 JCONTQUNCG 
cd the Periojteum : And as the Pericraniem takes 1ts original trom the Craſſa ment x, propagating, It the "Per = > 
ſelf by certain firings or threds ſent torth by the ſuturcs and holes of the skull, ſo all other mem- »» and 2.140 
branes of the body have their original either from this Pericranium, or Craſſa meninz, (ending forth 23 : bur Ve- 
their productions, as well by the holes or paſſages ot the hcad, as by thoſe of the ſpinal marrow or agen: army 
_ £ 4% of + 1905+ 
back-boneit {lf even to the holy bone. ; ns diſtin- 
euiſh them, making the Pericy21iwm thin and fofr, and the Perioſteu: moſt thin and nervous, and of moſt exquiſite {cule, 


OF which this is an argument 3 for in what part ſoever of the body a membrane is hurt, preſent- Why the 
ly the hurt or ({enle thereot comcs t the C raſa meninx. For ſo thoſe who have but their little toe hurt, —— there- 
when they ſneeze or cough, perccive an increaſe of thcir p.in, by the paſſ2ee thereof to the brain, ——— "_ 
* The uſe of this Pericranizem is to cover the Skull 3 and to give notice of things hurtful, by the The Pericyan;e 
wer of the quick ſenſe which it is endued wichal, and the Perio/tezem dh the hike in other boncs. un and Peria- 
Beſides, it ſuſtains and faſtens by the ſuturcs the Craſſz meninx to the skull 3 lelt it ſhould fall by rC2- forum of the 
fon of its weight upon the Pzz ater, and fo hurt it, ard hinder the pulſation of the brain and ar- _ camo ge 
terics that are plenteouſly ſpread through both the Menz2ger. Wheretore the Pericranizm hath moſt the mem- 


firait connexion with the (.rafſa meninx, becaule it takes the original from thence. branes pro- 
We mult think the {:me of the other membranes of the body, which thing is very notable in the nn , 
G : 4 . —_—— . yW enany 
as n Mmorancse 
ſolution of the continuity of the mc mombronnu 


part 1s hurt in 
any part of the 


CHAP. IL body,thc head 
1s aftedted by 

: conſent. 
Of the Sutnres, * The uſe of 


the Pericrante 
He Sutures do ſew or faſten together the bunes of the skull; theſe be hve in number. Three, un. | 
are true and legitimate 3 two, falſe and ſpurious. The Coronal, the hit of the true Su- Their uſe and 
tures, is ſcated in the forepart of the head, deſcendiny, downwards overthwart the torcpart "Pets 
of the head to the midtt of the temples 3 it 1s fo called, becauſe Corolle, that is, wreaths, crowns, 
or garlands arc ſet upon that place. 

The ſecond is called the Sagzttalzs, or right ſuture, as that, which running through the crown, 
divides the hcad into two equal parts, as with a {trait line, running the length of it trom the coro- 
nal to the Lambdoides or hind-{uture, 

But this third Suture Lambdoides is fo called. becauſe it repreſents the capital Greek Letter Lambda 
A. You mutt underſtand this deſcription of the ſutures, not as always. but as tor thc greater part, 
to be thus. For there be {ome skulls that want the toremolt {uiture, othcrlome- the hind. 2nd fome- Some skuls 
times ſuch as havenone of the true {uturcs, but only the falſe and ſpurious. And alfo you thali forme= var futures, 
times find the ſagittal torun to the nole, 

And oft-timcs there be three or four (futures in the back-part of the head, ſo that indecd thenum- 
ber of the ſutures is not certain. Whichralſo we tind obſerved by Cornelis Celſius, where he writes, Cel{. lib. £.49. 
that Hippocrates was deceived by the futures by chance 3 for that he conjectured, that the bones ot 
the back-part of the head, were broken; becauſe his Probe, thruſt to the roughnels ct the fecond 
ſuture Lambdoides, ftaid as at a cleft made in the bone by a ttroke. 

The other two are called the falſe, ſtony and ſcaly ſutures, by reaſon they are made by a ſcaly 
conjunction of the boncs, but not by a toothed ſaw or comb-like connexion. But it any 25k, Why 
the hcad conlifts not of one bone, that {o it might be the fironger ? I anſwer, It is, that lo it might 
be the ſafer both trom internal and external injuries. For the skull, being, as it were, the tunncl Why the vull 
of the chimney of this humane fabrick, to which all the ſmoaky vapours ot the whole body aſcend, con fs of di. 
if it had been compoſed of one bene, theſe vapours thouid have had no paſſage torth, VErS Ones, 

Wherctore the grofſcr vapours paſs away by the ſutures, but the more {ubtil by the pores of the 
$kull z ſome have their ſutures very open, - but others on the contrary very clo{c, 

Therctore nature hath otherwiſe compendiouſly provided tor ſuch as want ſuturcs : For it hath In what hodizs 
made one or two holes, forme two fingers breadth tram the Lambdoides, through which the Vena pu- 26d by whar 
pis enters into the skull, and they axe of that largeneſs, that you may put a points tag into them, that © = — 
the vapours may have free paſſage torth, otherwiſe there would be danger of death 3 thus Nature el mommy 
hath been carctul to provide for man againſt internal injurics; And in like manner againſt exter- into the parts 
val; tor it hath made the head to conlilt of divers bones, that when one is broken, tfe othcr may virlin the 
be fate, the violence of the ſtroke being ttaid in the divition of the bones, Skull. 

Whereby you may know, that if the skull chance to be broken in the oppoſite ſide to that which 1* what men 
received the blow, that it happens cither by rcaſon of the detect of ſutures, or elſe becauſe they are __ = 5 -— 
unpertect, and too hirmly cloſed 3 otherwiſe it is impoſſible ſuch fractures ſhould happen by reaſon of jng firic';en, 
the ſeparation of the bones, which breaks the violence of the blow that it can go no further, the oppoſite is 

And certainly, as it is rare to find a skull without ſutures, ſo it is rare to tind ſuch kind cf fra- broken, 
Ctures. Therefore Chirurgeons muſt diligently obſerve the ſutures and ſite of them, lelt they be de- tant 
ceived, and take them for fractures, or unawares apply a Trepan to them, whence by breaking the ng onhy 4 
veins, arteries and nervous fibers by which the internal parts communicate with the external, there Trepan to the 
may enſue increaſe of pain, a violent defluxion of blood upon the Craſſs meninx, and the falling furuees. 
therect upon the brain, (the hbers being broken by which it tuck to the Pericranizm_) and fo con- 

{cquently a deadly interception of the pullion of the brain. 
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C HAP. IV. 
Of the Cranium, or Skell. 


nium is. bones ; of which ſome are more denſe, thick and hard than otherfome. The firſt is the Os 
why the Occipitis, or nowl-bone ſeated in the back-part of the head, more hard and thick than the 
nowl-bone is reſt, becauſe we want hands and eyes behind, whereby we may keep or fave our ſelves from falling, 
barder than This bone is circumſcribed, or bounded by the ſuture Lambdoides, and the * Os baſilare, The 
_ reſt, hor EmMinencies, and, as it were, heads of this bone are received into the firſt Vertebra;, torupon this 
tim he b " the head is turned forwards and backwards, by the force of fourteen muſcles and ſtrong ligaments, 
y tne - - : _ "my 
Os bafilare in Which firmly tie theſe heads of the nowl-bone in the cavities of this firſt Vertebra, 
this place the The ſecond bone of the skull is in the fore-part, and iscalled the Os coronale, or Os frontis, the 
wedg-bone * f.-.head-bone 3 it hath the ſecond place in ſtrength and thickneſs. It is bounded by the coronal 
— ſuture, and the ends of the wedg-bone : In this | anne" bone there is often found a great cavity 
ita Synonyme of under the upper part of the eyc-brows, filled with a glutinous, groſs, viſcid and white matter or 
this 0s occipi- ſubſtance, which is thought to help to claborate the air for the ſenſe of — | 
Ph. 3. Chirurgeons mult take ſpecial notice of this cavity 3 becauſe when the head chances to be bro- 
The forchead- ken in that place, it may happen, that the fraCture exceeds not the hrlt table z; wherefore bein 
bone, next to * PIace, It may nappe ; ng 
the nowl-bone ignorant of this cavity, and moved with a falſe perſwafion that they ſce the brain, they may think 
is harder than the bone wholly broken, and ſo preſs the Meninges, whereupon they will dilate the womb, and 
the reſt. ve @PPly a Trepan and other inſtruments to lift up the ſecond table of the bone, without any necd at 
or ones nt all, and with the manifeſt danger of the life of the Patient. : 
the forchead- The third and fourth bones of the $kull, are the Ofſa parietalia, or Bregmatis, having the third 
bone. place of denſity and thickneſs ; although this denfity and thickneſs be difterent in divers places of 
Ofſa parietalis them, For on the upper part of the head, or crown (where that ſubſtance turns not to a bone in 
& Bregmatii. jldren, until they have all their tecth, fo that it feels ſoft in touching, and through it you may 
feel the beating of the brain) theſe bonesare very tender, fo that oft-times they are no thicker than 
ones nail, that ſo the moitt and vapourous excrements of the brain, ſhut up where the greater por- 
tion of the brain reſides, may have a freer paſſage by the brains Diaſtole and Sytolſe, Theſe two 
{quare bones are bounded above with the ſagittal ſure, below with the ſcaly, on the tore-part with 
the coronal, and on the hind-part with the Lambdoides. 
Of pitroſa, 0 The fifth and ſixth bones of the skull, are the two Ofſ# petroſa, ſtony or ſcaly bones, which are 
the ſcaly-bonc. | + to the} former in ſtrength. They are bounded with the falſe or baſtard-ſuture, and with part 
of the Lambdoides, and wedg-bone. 
Os ſpbenoides, The ſeventh is the Os fthenoides, baſilare, or Cuneiforme, that is, the wedg-bone, It is called Baſi- 
or the wedg- Jzye, becauſe it is (as it were) the baſis of the head. To this the reſt of the bones of the head are hitly 
bone. faſined in their places. This bone is bounded on each fide with the bones'of the forchead, the ſtony 
bones, and bones of thenowl and palat. The tigure repreſents a Bat, ard its proceſſes her wings. 
Os Ethmoides, There is belides theſe another bone at the baſis of the forchead-bone.into which the mammillary 
of Cribroſum- proceſſes cnd 3 the Greeks call it nquwoeidts, the I atines, Cribroſum and Spongioſiem, the . Arr 
becauſe it hath many holes in it not perforated in a direct paſlage, as in a five, but winding and an- 
fractuous, that the air ſhould not by the force of attraction, preſently leap or aſcend into the brain, 
The three and affect it with its qualities, before it be elaborated by its lingring in the way. There are beſides 
bones of the alſo, fix other little bones lying hid in the ſtony bones at the hole or auditory-paſſage 3 on each ſide 
Auditory- three, that is to ſay, the Incas or Anvil, the Malleolus or Hammer, and the S:apes or ſtirrop, becauſe 
paſlage. in their hgure they repreſent theſe three things; the uſe of theſe we will declare hereafter, 
| But alſo in ſome skulls there are found ſome diviſions of bones, as it were colle&ted fragments, to 
the bigneſs almolt of ones thumb, furniſhed and diſtinguiſhed by their proper commiſſures, or ſu- 
tures, which thing 1s very fit to be known to a Chirurgion in theuſe of the Trepan. 
By what Verily he may give a conjecture hereof, whilſt he ſeparates the Pericranium from the $kull, for 
means a Chi- (> Perjeranium is with greater dithculty pluck*d away trom the ſutures, becauſe the Craſſa meninx 
— hath firaiter connexion therewith by his nervous fibers ſent forth in ſuch places. The skulls in wo- 
that there are men arc ſofter and thinner than in men, and in children more than in women, and in young men 
extraordinary more than in men of a middleage. Alſo the Athiopians and Black-moors, as alſoall thepeople in- 
ſutures Mt habiting to the South, have their skulls more hard and compoſed with fewer ſutures. 
_ Therefore, as it is written by Hippocrates, ſuch as have their skulls the ſofter, the ſymptomes in 
The $kulls of fraCtures, are more dangerous and to be feared in them. But the skull by how much the ſofter it 
ſuch as inhabit is, by ſo much it more ealily and readily yields to the perforating Trepan. Moreover in ſome skulls, 
rhe Southern there be bunches ſtanding out beſides nature, made either round or cornered, which the Chirurge- 
a -_ on mult obſcrvetor two cauſcs the hrlt is for the better conſideration of a blow or fracture. For in 
and denſe, FAb<le bunches or knots, the ſolution of the continuity cannot be, if it ſeem to be ſtretched in length, 
we muſt ob- but that the wound multi penetrate to the inner parts. For in a round body there can be no long 
ſerve the ex- wound, but it mult be deep, by the weapon forced the deeper ; becauſe as a round body touches a 
=—_ ances be- plain bur only in _ in a prick or point : So whatſoever falls only lightly or ſuperficially upon it, 
:dcs nature, . . . 
which are in {ouches a point thereof. But on the contrary, a long wound mutt be upon a plain ſurface, which 
ſome skulls, may be but only ſuperhcial. | 
The fite and = Another caule is, becauſe ſuch bunches change the figure and ſite of the ſutures. And the Chirur- 
I of gcon mult note, that the skull hath two tables, in the midſt whereof the Diploe 1s which is a 
- Gor __ pongy ſubſtance into which many veins and arterics, and a certain fle{hineſs are inſcrted, that the - 
- $kull thould not be ſo heavy, and that it might have within it (elf proviſion for the life thereof; and 


. Jaltly, rhat there might be freer paſſage out for the fuliginous vapours of the braiy, 


What the Cra- T: Cranium, or Skull covering the brain like an Helmet, is compoſed and conſiſis of ſeven 
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The upPpcr table 1s thicker, denier, [rOnger ana tmogther tha the lower. For this as it is rhe 
flenderer, fo it is the more uncqual, that It may £1v2 pRce tote internal veins and artcrics, 
(which make a manifelt impreition into the {econd talc on the infide thereof) from which brans 
ches enter into the Skull by the holes which contain the eyes, Which thing tattens the Craſſa me- 
ninx to the skull, and is therefore very worthy to be obſerved. 

For in great Contuhons, when no tracture and hiſure appears in the skull, by reaſon of the great There may be 
concuſſion or ſhaking of the brain, theſe veſſels are often broken, whence happens a-flux of blood * deadly rup. 
berween the skull and membranes, and laſtly death, But it is tit the Chirurgeon take good heed ——_— 
to the tenderand ſoft ſubſtance of the Diploe, that when he comes to it, having palled the firſt brain withour 
table, he may carefully uſe his Trepan, leſt by leaning too hard, it run in too violently, and hurt any frafture of 
the membranes lying underneath it, whence convullion and death would follow. To which dan- the Skull. 
ger I have found a remedy, by the happy invention of a Trepan, as I will hereafter more at large Caries 2 be 


had 1n the uf 
declare in handling the wounds of the head. of he Trepem: 


DE ——— 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Meninges, that is, the two Membranes called Dura mater and Pia mater. 


He Craſſz meninz is one of the firſt and principal membranes of the body ; it gocs forth by Whyrhe bone 

F the ſuturcs and holes of the nerves that proceed out of the $kull 3 and it paſſes torth by the 7 boats 

, : , : perforared 

bone Ethmoides pertoratcd for that purpoſe, to carry {mells to the brain, and purge it of 

cxcrementitious humors. This ſame Craſſe meninx invelts the inner coat of the noſe; alfoit paſles forth 

of the great hole through which the ſpinal marrow paſſes, veſted with this Craſſa meninx, with 

all the nerves and membranes. For which cauſe if any membrane in the whole body be hurt, by 

reaſon of that continuation which it hath with the Meninges, it ſtraight communicates the hure 

ro the head by conſent. 
The Craſſ meninx is thicker and harder than all other membranes in the body 3 whereupon The cen- 

it hath got the name of the Dura mater 3 beſides alſo, it begirts, produces and defends the other fiſtence of the 

membranes. Crafſe neaing. 
The ule of it is to involve all the brain, and to keep it when it is dilated, that it be not hurt by The uſe. 

the hardneſs of the skull. For the courſe of nature is ſuch, that it always places ſome third thing 

of a middlenature, betwixt two contraries. Alſo the Craſſs meninx yiclds another commodity, 

which is, that it carries the vgins and arteries, entring the skull fora long ſpace. For they infinu- 

ate themſelves into that part, where -the duplicate or tolded Meninges ſeparate the brain trom the 

Cerebellum, and ſo from thence they are led by the ſides of the Cerebelim, until they come (as it 

were) to the top thereot 3 where being united, they infinuate themſelves into that other part of 

the Craſſa meninx, where, in like manner being duplicated and doubled, it parts the brain at the 

top into the right and left. Theſe united veins run in a dirc& paſſage even to the forehead, after 

the manner of the ſagittal ſuture ; They have called this paſſage of the mutually infolded veins, 

the Torcular or Preſs, becauſe the blood which nouriſhes the brain, is preſſed and drops from what the 

thence by the infinite mouths of theſe ſmall veins. Therefore alſo here is another uſe of the Craſ- Tores/ar is. 

ſa meninx, to diltinguilh the brain by its duplication, being it thruſts it ſelf deep into its body, in- 

to two parts, the fore and hind, and preſently to ſeparate the ſame into the right and left; that 

one part =_ hurt, the other may remain ſate and ſound, performing, its duty to the creature, One part of | 

as weſce in fome that have the Palfic. Columbus obſerved that this Meninx was double, and ve- _ —_— 

rily I have found it true by my own ſight. keeps the 
The other Meninx or membrane of the brain, called Pia mater, is moſt ſlender, interchaſed with creature alive. 

divers veins and arteries, for its own and the brains nouriſhment and life. This doth not only in- The con- 


volve the brain, as the Craſſa meninx doth, but alſo more deeply penetrate in the anfractuous paſ- _ of the 


ſages thereof, that it may every where Joyn and bind it to it ſelt, not eaſily to be drawn from thence, 
by many ſmall hbers, whereby it deſcends even to the cavities of the ventricles thereof, VV here- 
fore you mult ſee it abſolutely in the ſite, as we have mentioned, and not pluck it away unleſs with 
theſubſtance of the brain. 

Theſe membranes when they are hurt or afflicted, cauſe grievous and moſt bitcer torment and The (nfs of 
pain 3 wherefore I dare {ay, that theſe membranes are rather the authors of ſenſe, than the brain it the Meninges: 


ſelf, becauſe in diſcalcs of the brain, as in the Lethargy, the part affected is troubled with little or 
no ſenſe of pain, 


————————— 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Brain: 


Ow followeth the brain, the beginning of the nerves and voluntary motion, the inſtru- 
ment of the hrlt and principal faculty of the Soul, that is, the Animal and Rational, 
Man hath this part in greater plenty than any other Creature, for it almoſt tills the whole 

Skull, But if it ſhould have filled it all, the brain could not be moved, that is, dilated and con- The quantity; 

tracted in the skull, It is of a cold and moiſt Temperature, The laudable temper of the brain is : | 

known by the integrity and perfection of the internal and external ſenſes; the indifferency of ſleep TEMP 

and waking, the maturity or ripeneſs of judgment, and conſtancy of opinions, from which, un- 

lels it meets with better and more probable, it is not caſic to be moved. 
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Boox V. 


The ation. 


* Number. 


The firſt Figure of the Head, as it appears when the skyll is taken away. 
The ſecond Figure ſhewing the brain, the skgll and Dura mater being taken off. 

A A BB The Dura meninx, or ac XS 
thick membrane. 

CCC The third Sinusf this mem- 
brane. 

DD The courſe of the veins as they 
run through the membrane or the 
ſecond vein of the brain. 

EE The firſt vein of the brain. 

FFF Certain ſmall veins which per- 
forate the 5kyull, and reach to the 
Pericranium, or skyll-chin. 

GGG Fibers of the Dura meninx 
paſſing through the coronal ſuture, (V&A 
which fibers make the Pericrani- WAL | 
um. 

HH Fibers paſſing through the ſagit- 
tal ſuture. 

II Others paſſing through the Lamb- 
dal ſuture. 

K A knub which uſeth to grow to 
the Sinus of the skull. 

L Acavity in the forehead-bone. 

M The skull. 

N The Pericranium or (kell-kin, 

Figure 2, 

AAA A part of the Crafſa meninx 
dividing the brain. 

BB The third Sinus of the ſame 
craſs membrane opened. 

CC The beginning of the veſſels out 
of the third Sinus into the Pia 
mater. 

DDD The propagation or branches 
of theſe veſſels. 

EEE The Pia mater, or thin me- 
ninx, ammediately compaſſing the 
brain. 

FFF Certain veſſels running through 
the convolutions or branches of the 
brane. 

GG G Certain branches of veins 
running through the ſides of the 

Dura meninx. HHH The thick membrane reflefted downward. 
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You ſhall know the brain is more hot, by the quickneſs of the ſenſes and motions of the body, 
by ſhortneſs of fleep, the ſudden conceiving of opinions, andchange of them, by the ſlippery and 
failing memory, and laſtly, by eafily receiving hurt from hot things, as the Sun and Fire. Such as 
havea cold brain, arc flow to learning, and to conceive other things, but they do not cafily put 
away their once conceived opinions. They have ſlow motion to ation, and are ſleepy. Thoſe who 
have a dry brain, are alſo ſlow to learn, for you ſhall not ealily imprint any thing in dry bodics, 
but they are moſt conſtant retainers of thoſe things they have once learned 3 alſo the motions of 
their bodies are quick and nimble. Thoſe who have a moiſt brain do cally learn, but have an ill 
memory, for with like facility as they admit the ſpecies of things and imprint them in their minds, 
do they ſuffer them to flide and flipout of it again. So clay doth eafily admit what character or im- 
preſſion ſoever you will, but the parts of this clay, which eaſily gave way to this imprethon, going 
together again, mixes, obliteratcs and confounds the ſame. Theretore the ſenſes proceeding trom 
a cold brain are dull, the motions ſlow, the ſleep profound. 

The action of the brain is to elaborate the animal ſpirit and neceſſary ſenſe ſerving the whole 
body, and to ſubject itſelf as an inſtrument to the principal faculties, as to reaſon. The brain 1s 
twofold, the fore and hind. The hind by reaſon of its ſmallneſs is called the Cerebelim, (the little 
or after-brain.) But the fore by reaſon of its magnitude, hath retained the abſolute name of the 
brain. Again, this fore-brain is twefold, the right and the left, parted by that depreſſion which we 
formerly mentioned, of the Meninges into the body of brain. But this diviſion is not to be here 
ſo abſolutely taken, as though the brain were exaQly divided, and ſeparated into ſo many parts; 
but in the ſenſe we fay the liver and the lungs aredivided a pretty way, whereasat their Balis they 
have one continued body. The outward ſurfer of the brain is ſoft, but the inward hard, callous and 
very ſmooth; when on the contrary, the outward appears indented and unequal with many 
windings, and cretted, as it were, with many worm-like toldings. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the Ventricles and Mammillary Proceſſes of the Brain; 


Or the cafie demonſtration of the Ventricles of the Brain, it is convenient you cut away a The ſubſtance 
large portion thereof, and in your cutting, obſerve the blood ſweating out of the pores of of the brain is 
it. Bur beſides, it is tit you conſider the ſpongy ſubſtance by which the excrements of the | fog 

brain are heaped up, to be preſently ſtrained out, and ſent away by the hollow paſſage. In the blood. 

ſubſtance of the brain you mult obſerve four ventricles, mutually conjoyned by certain paſſages, The four ven- 
by which the ſpirits endued with the ſpecies of things ſenhible, may go from one into another. The rricles thereot- 
hrſt and two greater, one on cach fide are placed in the upper brain. The third is under them in 

the middle part of the brain. The fourth and laſt at the forclide of the Cerebelkem, towards the 

beginning of the ſpinal marrow. The two foremoſt are extended the length way of the brain in 

the form cf a ſemicircle, whole horns look or bend outwards. They are ſpacious and large, be- The magni- 

cauſe it was meet the ſpirits contained there together with their excrements, ſhbuld be there puri- de ofthe up- 

ticd and cleanſed 3 but in other ventricles, the pure and already elaborate ſpirits are only received. oa Ray wo: 

- Theſe ventricles are white and ſmooth in their inner ſuperhicies; but, that on each fide they have kate 

= an extubrrancy at the midſt of the ſemi-circle, ſituate at the balis of the pillar of the middle ven- 

tricle towards the noſe under the Septum lucidum, or clear partition, ſevering or parting in ſunder 

A theſe two ventriclcs. 

+4 The Septum lucidum, or clear or thin partion, is nothing elſe than a portion of the brain indiffe- The Sepran 

| rently ſolid, but very clear, that ſo through this partition the animal ſpirits contained in theſe two {###4* 

oj Ventricles, may mutually paſs and be communicated, and yet no other grofler ſubttance may pierce 

© the thin dcnhity thereof. 

a The third Figure repreſents the Cerebellum with the wormy Proceſſes ſeparated from it. 

X AB The right and left = of the After-brain. 

CD The Anterior and Poſterior regions of the middle 

part of the After-brain, 

E The Antcrir wormy proceſs. 

F The Poſterior wormy proceſs. 

GG In this place the After-brain did grow to the ſpinal 

marrow. 

H The cavity in the ſpinal marrow maketh the fourth ven- 

tricle. 

IK The Anterior and Poſterior proceſſes of the bain, 

called Vermi-tormes, or the wormy proceſſes. 


: oth 


Wherefore it is not to be feared, that the water contained in one of the ventricles may paſs to Why the Pal- 
the other through this partition, as I have oft-times obſerved to the great admiration of the {pecta- mg —_— 
tors in the dead bodies of ſuch as did of the Palſic, in which I have found the ventricle of that ly yrs. 
fide which was taken with the Palſic much dilated, according to the quantity of the water con= cated tothe 
rained therein, the other being either wholly empty and without any 3 or certainly no tuller than other. 
© 3 inany other, dead through any other occaſion. For {ome afhrm, that there is a certain kind of wa- 

YZ teriſh moiſture always to be found in the ventricles, which may be made by the condenſation of the 
animal ſpirits by the force of the deadly cold. But theſe two firſt ventricles of the brain go into 
one common paſſage, as both the bellows of a fornace, whereby the fpirit inltructed with the ſpe- 
cies of things, goes into the under or middle ventricle from the former. In theſe ſame hrſt ven- 
tricles, the Plexus choroides is to be conſidered, and in like manner the paſſage by which the grofler 
"# excrements are driven or ſent into the pituitary glandule, 

* This Plexus choroides is nothing elſe, but a production of the Pia mater diverſly folded with The Plexs: 
F the mutual implication of veins and arteries woven in the form of a net. Theſe veſſels are of cbroiaty 
3 magnitude and capacity ſufficient, hoth to yield lite and nouriſhment to that particle to which 
3 they are faſtened, as alſo for the gcncration of the animal ſpirits, as which take fit matter from the 
# veinstretched forth into the ſame Plexus, the hind-artery and vein Torcularz and alſo from the 
| air entring into the brain by the mammillary proceſſes. But the mammillary proceſſes are certain 
3 common ways for conveyance of the air and ſmells, into the brain, and carrying of excrements 
3 from the brain, 
vy For thus in them who have the Catarrh and Coriza, or Pole, neither the air, nor fmells can pe- The Proceius 
-Z vctrate into the brain z when frequent ſneczings enſue, the brain ſtrongly moving it ſelf to the ex- Manmillares. 
8 Þullionof that which is troubleſome to it. But of the excrements of the brain, whether bred there, 
or procceding from ſome other part, ſome are of a fumid and vaporous nature, which breathe in- 
{enfibly through the ſutures of the skull ; cthers are groſs and viſcid, of which a great part is expel- 
ld by both theſe prodaRtions, or through each of them. For thus in the Poſe you may ſee ſome 
who haveone of thcir noſtrils ftopt, the other running, and ſome who have both obſtructed. The The uſe of 
molt proper benefit of the two Hrit ventricles of the brain is to entertain the Phantaſte, as in a con- gs - 
venient featand habitation, ſeeing the mind there eſtimates and diſpoſes in order the ſpecies of _ "oY 
things brought.in from the external ſenſes, that ſo it may receive a true judgment of them trom rea» ; 
top, which rctiles in the middle yentricle, 

L 2 The 


Of the Animal parts 


The fourth and fitfh Figure of the Brain. 


_— _ —_ 


Figure 5. 

R R R The lower ſuperficics of the callous body 
refletied. 

S T V Thetriangular ſirface of the Fornix or 
Arch, 

XX The lower part of the partition of the Ventri- 
cle continuated with the arch. 

YY The upper part of the partition continued 
with the callous body. 

| Figure 6, 

AAA The lower ſurface of the acrh. 

BC. Two corners of the arch, by which it is con= 
tinuated with the ventricles, 

D E The right and left ventricles. 

F G Arteries climbing up from the ſleepy arteries 
through the lower fide of the ventricles, for the 
forming of that complication of the veſſels, 
which is called Plexus choroides. 

H A veſſel iſſuing out of the fourth Sinus under 
the arch , and paſſing into the third ventri- 
cle, 

IKL The diviſion of this veſſel, a part whereof 
goeth to the right ventricle at K, and another 
to the left at L. 

M N The Plexus choroides made of the artery 
FG, and the veſſel H. 

OO Small weins paſſing through the ventricles of 
the brain, produced from the veſſels K and 
L. 
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P Other veins ariſing from the ſame, diſperſed 


without the ventricles into the Pia mater. 
Q 4 paſſage from the third ventricle unto the 
Baſon, or Tunnel. 4, 
R S Canales, or Sinus, graven or furrowed in the i Ned jo Þ 
ſubſtance of the ventricles ;, in which the phlegm A =O WM 
is led along to the orifice of the foreſaid paſ- PAs OO ae 4 E 
ſage marked with Q. 
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Figure 10, 

AA Parts of the ſpinal marrow cut 

om the brain. 

BC: The places where this marrow 
did grow unto the brain. 

DE The teſticles. 

FG The buttocks. 

H The Pine glandule. 

FromT toK A part of the third ven- 
tricle going to the fourth, under 
the teſticles, 

KLMN A part of the fourth ventri- 
cle which is engravea in the mar« 
row. 

O The top of the fourth ventricle. 

P The place where the ſpinal marrow 
goeth out of the skull. 


e 
AB Parts of the optick, nerves. : IF 

CD The ſleepy arteries. E The Baſon or Tunnel hanging down. F 2 hole or perforation of th 3 © 
Dura meninx, through which the Tunnel reacheth unto the glandule, G G Parts of the ſecond conju- 


gation of ſinews. 
Figure 12, 


A The glandule. B The Baſon or Tunnel, called Pelvis or Infitndibulum. CDEF. The four boks 
through which the phlegmatick, excrement iſſueth. 
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Book V: contained im the Head. 113 


The third ventricle is ſeated between the hindermoſt extremities of the former ventricles, and The ſeatof che 
the laſt ventricle of the Cerebelum. In this, fix parts preſent themlelves to our contideration, that third yentricle 
is, the Pſalloides or Arch, the Conarium or pine glandule, the buttocks, worm-like productions, the pi accegan 
baſon and paſſage which is from this middle into the laſt and hindmott ventricle, The Pſalvides ki r- no 

or Arch, is nothing elſe, but the cover of the middle ventricle, re{embling a roct, born up with m 44 _ 
three ſtays or pillars, the one whereof is extended to the noſe under the Septum lucidum , the two 

other on each (ide one, look toward the back-part of the brain. This is the reaſon of this hgure 

which is outwardly convex, and inwardly concave, to wit, that there might be free ſpace for thar What the For- 
motion which the animal ſpirit inwardly produces, and betides, that it might more calily ſuſtain the 9 253ehs, 
burthen of the brain lying upon it. For an arched tigure is the moſt convenient of all other to ſu- ry - = _ 
ſtain a weight. | thereof, 

The Conarizm, or Pine-glandule is a favall glandule of the fame ſubſtance with the brain, round What the co- 
and ſomewhat long, like a Pine-apple, from whence it hath the name : This glandule is ſeated 1ariwn or pine- 
over againfl a ſmall hole which deſcends to the lowelt ventricle. Ic hath this uſe, to lrengthen the 8/4ndule 15. 
diviſion of the vcſſcls led thither with the production of the Pia mater tor the gencration of the 
animal ſpirits, and the lite and nouriſhment of the brain. 

The Nates, or buttocks, are ſubjected, or placed, under this glandule, that is, bodies of a ſolid Wh the 
and white ſubſtance drawn out in length like a childs buttocks, eſpecially in Beaſts, and chiefly in a {9 Bur 
ſheep. Theſe buttocks have ſuch a ſolid ſubſtance, that ſo they may keep open and free the paſ- tocks are. 
ſage, or channel, that runs down from the middle to the lower ventricle, by means of which the 
brain participates with the Cerebellum. | 

The Worm is a prodution of the Cerebellam, or after-brain, to wit, a portion of the ſame being, What the 
in the top, or beginning, and as it were in the entrance thereof, being like many little circles, or Ys. 
wheels mutually knit together by ſlender membranes;and it is ſocalled becauſe it relembles thoſe thick 
white worms which are tound in rotten wood. It doth, as it were, perform the office of a Porter 
to the formgly mentioned paſſage, that it may give way and entrance into the Cerebellum, to a ne- 

ceſſary quantity of ſpirits, when need requires; leſt that, it they ſhould ruth with a ſudden vio- 
lence into the Cerebellum, they might confound the imprinted notions of things to be remembred. 

The Pelvis, or Baſon, is a paſſage appointed for the carrying away of the groſs excrements by the Here the Pel- 
palatz and is ſocalled, becauſe it hath the fimilitude and uſe of a baſon, or tunnel; it deſcends ws or Rene By 
trom the third ventricle into the glandule which is ſcated between the proceſſes of the wedg-bone c_—_ IMF 
called the {addle thereof, as you may perceive by putting in a ſpathern, Now there remains the nel. 
laſt of the fix parts propoſed to our confideration in the third ventricle, that is, the channel or paſ- 
ſage, running trom this third ventricle into the fourth, for the uſe tormerly mentioned, 

This channel deſcending in its original from the baſon, goes from thence under the buttocks into The Channel 
the laſt ventricle, the Meninges being perforated 3 which, that you may ſhew, it is tit you put the f*9m chechir 
end of a Spathern through it. The benchit of a third ventricle, is, that it may be as a Tribunal or __ ; fourrh 
Judgment-ſeat, to the reaſoning taculty, when the mind will draw concluſions from things ſeen. 

The fourth ventricle ſeated in the place we tormerly mentioned 3 it is leſs than the reſt, but 
more ſolid 3 leſs as that which was not to receive the ſpirit before it was purified, and cleanſed 
trom all impuritics 3 but more folid, that it might contain it the ſafer, The uſe thereof is, to be as 
a treaſury and ſtore-houle of the opinion, and judgments which reaſon ſhall decree, that when need 
requires, We may fetch and draw them from thence as laid up in ſtore. I know Galen and the 
Greek Phylicians have not fo diſtinguiſhed in places, the three foretnentioned faculties 3 but have 
written, that they all are all over-contuſed through the whole ſubſtance of the brain, which opi- 
nion alſo Fernclius in his Pathologia hath renewed. Yet Thad rather tollow this opinion, as com- 
monly received and celebrated by the Arabian Phyſicians. 

The mammillary procefles are the inftruments and paſſages of Smelling, being of the ſame ſub- The uſe of the 
ſtance with the brain, and like nerves, which run oat from the hind-horns of the upper or tore- Mammullary 
moſt ventricles of the brain to the Ethmoides and {pcngy bones of the noſe, that hence they may —_— 
receive the diverſe kind of ſmells, and carry them into the brain, But alchough they be like nerves, 
yet they are not accounted nerves, becauſe they go not out of the skull, 


CHAP. VIIL 


Of the ſeven Conjugations of the Nerves of the Brain, ſo called, becauſe they alway b 
Jngated and doubled ; that is, on eath fide one. j fe they always ſhew the nerves con 


thoſe ſpirits are vehicles, as long as they are contained in the brain 3 they conſiſt of the ® _—— 
Sw only and {imple marrowy ſubfiance of the brain, or ſpinal marrow. But pailing forth of 
the brain, the have another membranous ſubſtance which involves them, joyned with them trom Is Gibliance, 
the twoment F choir . hah YNeEC Whether the 
—"—_— ranes of the brain 3 and according to the opinion of ſome Anatomilis, they have al- nerve have a 
0 8 t = trom the ligaments, drawn as well from divers others, as from theſe by which they are third mem- 
tied to the Vertebra's 3 yet this opiniou ſeems abſurd to me, ſeeing ſuch a membrane, as that which Þrane from 


is infenſible, wholly repugns the condition of a nerve, which is to give ſenſe to the parts to which —_— 


it 15 inſerted, bra? 
. Ta : 14's. 
R The magnitude of the nerves 15 different, according to the diverſe neceſſity of ſenſe incident to Their magni- 
e parts ito which they are inſerted, Theit tigure is round, and long, like to a Conduit-pipe tude: 
to _ water in 3 the membranes of the brain, with which the nerves are covered, being dilated Their figure, 
and {tretched over them, after the fame manner that the proceſſes of the Peritoneum involves the 
L2 {permatick 


0 l 'He nerves are the ways and inſtruments of the animal ſpirit and faculty, as of which What 4 nerve 
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| ſpermatick veſſels, with which they go down to the teſticles, and take life and nouriſhment by the 
Their uſe, capillaxy veins and arteries, which deſcend to them with the membranes. They are made for this 
uſe, that they may impart ſenſe to the ſenſitive parts, and motion to thoſe that are fit to be 
Theirnumber. moved. All the nerves deſcend from the brain cither mediately, or immediately ; their number 
is ſeven and thirty pair, or conjugations 3 whereof ſeven have their original immcdiatcly from 
the brain, the other thirty from the ſpinal marrow, 
The firſtcon- The firſt Conjugation of the nerves of the brain is thicker than all the reſt, and goes to the eycs, 
Jugation of — 4, carry the viſive ſpirit to them. "Theſe ariſing from divers parts of the brain, in the middle way 
———— before they goout of the skull meet together croſs-wiſe, like the Iron of a Mill (which is faltned 
in the upper ſtone) going into one common paſſage with their cavities 'not viſible to the eyc; that 3 
ſo the ſpirits brought by thoſe two nerves may be communicated, and they are mutually joyned and . 
meet together ſo, that being driven back from one eye they may flic back into the other. An arpu- : 
ment whereof may be drawn from ſuch as aim at any thing, who ſhutting onc of their cyes [ce 
more accurately 3 becauſe the force of the neighbouring ſpirits united into one eye, is morc 4 
ſtrong than when it is diſperſed into both. This conjugation, when it comes into the olaſhe huwnor, 
is ſpent in the ſtructure of the net-like coat which contains this humor on the back-part. 


The ſeventh Figure ſhewing the eighth Conjugation of the Nerves of the Brain. ; I : 
AA 1 2 The brain. BB1 2 the After-brain. h L- 
CC 1 2 The ſmelling of the brain, which ſome FIG.I . 5 2 
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call the Mammillary proceſſes. 
D 1 The beginning of the ſpinal marrow out of 


* 


the baſis of the brain. 
F 12 A part of the ſpinal marrow when it is A 
ready to iſſire out of the skeell. # 
F 12 The mammillary proceſſes which ſerve for 8 
the ſenſe of Smel/ig. L 


D 2 _- 
_— T0» 


GG 1 2 The optick, nerves. 

H 1 The coition or union of the optick, nerves. 

II 12 The coat of the eye whereinto the optick, 
nerves are extended, 

KK 1 2 The ſecond pair of the ſinews ordaine4 
for the motion of the eyes, | cd 

LL 12 The third pair of finews, or, according to ym _ 


the moſt Anatomiſts, the leſſer root of the third OZ AL 
— 


i or _ 
«ro S233 TRL 


% 


2 4: $2505 


air 

MM 1 2 The fourth pair of ſinews, or the great- 
er root of the third pair. 

N 2 A branch of the third conjugation derived to FIG. II. 
the muſculous thin of the fore-head. 

O2 A branch of the ſame to the upper jaw. 

PP 2 Another into thecoat of the noſtrils. 

Q 2 Another into the temporal muſcles. 

R 2 A branch of the fourth conjugation crumpled 
like the tendril of a wine. 

$2 A branch of the ſame reaching unto the upper 
teeth, and the gums. 

T 2 Another of the ſame to the lower-jaw. 

V 2 A ſurcleof the branch T, to the lower lip. 

XX 2 Another ſurcle from the branch T, to the 
roots of the lower teeth. 

YY 2 The aſſumption of the nerves of the fourth 
conjugation unto the coat of the tongue. 

Z 12 The fourth pair are wilgarly ſo called 
which are ſpent into the coats of the palat. 

a 12 The fifth pair of ſinews which belong to 
the hearing. 

Þ The Auditory-nerve, ſpread abroad into the ca- 
vity of the ſtony-bone. 

* A hard part of the fifth conjugation above, the 

* which may be counted for a diſtin nerve. b 12 A ſmall branch derived from this harder part of the firt 

pair. c 12 A lower branch from the ſame original. d 1 2 This nerveis commonly aſcribed to the fifth pair; 

but indeed is a diſtin conjugation, which we will call the Eighth, becauſe we would not interrupt the order of 

other mens accounts. E12 The ſixth pair of finews. f 2 A branch from them divided to- the neck,, and 

the muſcles couched thereupon. g, 2 Another branch to the muſcles of the Larinx, or throttle, h 1 2 The 

ſeventh pair of ſinews. i 1 The union of the ſeventh pair with the ſixth. 12 A propagation of the ſcventh 

pair to thoſe muſedes which ariſe from the Appendix called Stiloides. m 2 Swrcles from the ſeventh cor- 

Jugation to the muſcles of the tongue, the bone Hyois, and-the Larinx. op q 1 Three holes ;, through the 

hole o the phlegm iſſueth out of the third ventricle of the brain to the tunnel 3 andat pq is the paſſage of 

the Soporary arteries to the ventricles of the brain, 


The ſecond Theſecond conjugation goes into many parts, at its paſhng forth of the skull 3 and in the bat- 

Conjugation. tom of the circle of the eye it is diſtributed into the ſeven muſcles moving theeyes. 

The third The third is twofold, in the paſſage out of the skull, it is likewiſe divided into many ranches 
Ot 


eonjugation, 


, 


> & 


Book V. 
of which ſome are carricd to the temporal muſcles, into the A:ſeteres, or grindling muſcles, into 

the skin of the face, forchead and noſe; Otherlome arc ſent into the upper part of the cheek. 

and the parts belonging to it, as into the tecth, gums, and the mulcles of the upper lip; and thoſe 
whichare called the round, which incompalſs the mouth on the intide 3 the lat are waſted in the 

coat of the tongue, to beſtow upon it the {cnſe of talting, 

The fourth conjugation is much ſmaller, and is almoit wholly waſted upon the coat of the Pa- The fourch 
lat of the mouth, to endue it alſo with the ſcnſe of talting, 

The fifth as its original, and having not as yet pailed forth of the skull, is divided into two, and The ffeh com 
ſends the greater portion thereof to the hole ot the car, or paſſage of hearing, that it may ſupport ——_— 
the auditory faculty 3 and it ſends forth the other lefſer portion thereof to the temporal muſcles by 
the paſſage next to itz by which the ſecond conjugation pailes forth. 

The ſixth being the greateſt next tothe hrlt, pathng entire torth of the skull, imparts ſome ſmall 
branches to certain mulcles of the neck and throttle, and then delcending into the chett, it makes 
the recurrent nerves 3 and diſperſed over all the parts of the two lower bcllics, it paſſes cven to the 
bladder and teſticlcs, as we ſhewed in the former Book. 

The ſeventh inſcrted and ſpent upon the muſcles of the bone Hyois, the tongue, and ſome of The ſeventh 
the throttle, to give them motion 3 it paſſes torth of the skull by the hole of the nowl-bone at ©29uganions 
the extuberancies thereof. ; 
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conjugation. 


The {1xch 
conjugation, 


CHAP.-IL 
Of the Rete Mirabile, or wonderful Net, and of the Wedge-bone. 


He Animal ſpirit is made of the vital, ſent from the heart by the internal ſleepy arteries to The exiſtence 
the brain. For it was requilite, that it thould be the more elaborate, becauſe the ation of the animal 
of the animal is more excellent than that of the vital : Nature hath framed a texture of ar- {P!!*- 
tcries in many places running croſs one another, in the form of a Net divers times doubled ; (where- _ = _ 
upon it had the name of the wonderful Net) that fo the ſpirit by longer delay in theſe Labyrinthian ID 
or Maze-like turnings, might be pertectly concocted and elaborated, and attain to a greater titneſs 
to perform the animal functions, 

This wonderful Net fituate at the fides of the Apephyſes clinoides, or productions of the wedg- The fite and 
bone, is two-fold ; that is, divided by the pituitary glandule, which is ſituate between the ſaid puinber 
Apophyſes clinoides, having the wedg-bone lying under them, next to the Craſſz meninx , being per- 
foratcd on the right and left ſide, next to which lye bones as a rare as a ſponge even to the palar, 
by which the phlegm is purged by the mouth and noſe 3 and there-hence, I think, that ſpattle flexs. 
which fuch as have a moiſt brain, continually ſpit out of their mouth, 

The eighth Figure of the Brain. 

A The brain, 

B The Cercbdlum, or after-brain, 

CG 4 proceſs of the Brain, but not 
that is called Mammillaris. 

DD The marrow of the back, as it is 
yet within the hull, 

E The Mammillary proceſs or inſtre- 
ment of ſmelling, 

F The optick, nerve. 

G The coat of the eye into which the 
optick, nerve is ſpread. 

H The nerve that moveth the eye or 
the ſecond pair. 

I The third conjugation, or the harder 
and leſſer branch of the nerves of the 
third conjugation brought forward, 

K The fourth conjugation or the great- 
er and thicker nerve of the third 
pair bending downward, 

L A branch of the nerve marked with 
I, which goeth to the fore-head, 

M Another branch of the nerve I, 
reaching to the upper jaw. 

NN A nerve proceeding from the 
branch I. intexed or woven with 
the coat of the noſe. 

O The nerve of the temporal muſcle 
iſſuing from the branch I. 

P A nerve contorted of th? nerves K 
and b. 

Q A nerve proceeding from the 
branch K, to the ſockgts of the wp- 

er teeth, 

R A nerve ereeping from the nerve K 

to the lower Jaw. 
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What the Apo- 


S A ſurcle of the branch R, offered to the lower lip, TT Other ſurcles from the branch R, attaining to 
the lower teeth, V V A branch of the nerve K, diffuſed into the coat of the tongue. XX The fourth pair of 
finews which go into the coat of the palat. Y The fifth pair of finews which are the nerves of bearing. a The 
membrane of the ear, unto which that fifth nerve goeth. bc Two ſmall branches of the fifth conjugation 
wniting themſelves with the nerve P. d The eighth conjugation or a nerve of the fifth pair attaining unto 
the face. ee The ſixth pair of nerves. f A branch from the nerve e, reaching to the muſcles of the neck, 
g Small branches derived wnto the throttle, or Larinx. h The bifurcat ion of the nerve into two branches, 
iii An inner branch hanging to the rack-bones, and ſtrengthening the intercoſtal nerves, and is therefore 
called intercoſtalis. k k Smrcles of the utter branch going to the heads of the muſcles, to the breaft-bone, 
and to the collar-bones. 1m Branches of the right nerve 1, making the right recurrent nerve. mn The in- 
Fertion of the recurrent finews into the muſcles of the Larinx. Op Branches of the left nerve making the 
left recurrent ſinew p. q q Branches from the ſixth conjugation going to the coat of the lungs. r Small nerves 

of the heart, and of the purſe thereof called the Pericardium, as alſo ſome approaching to the coats of 
the lungs. { Nerves on either ſide ſent to the ſtomach. t The right jtomach-nerve going to the left orifice of 
the flomach. uu The left ſtomach-nerve going to the right orifice of the ſtomach. x A aerve from the 
branch u, paſſing into the hollowneſs of the liver. yy The nerve belonging to the right ſide of the kell. 2 The 
nerve belonging to the —_— & A nerve creeping tothe gut called duodenum, and the beginning of the 
jejunum, or empty gut. {5 A nerve implanted in the right fide of the bottom of the ſtomach. 'y A nerve be- 

longing to the liver and bladder of gall. 9 A nerve reaching to the right kidney. « A branch reaching to the Me- 

ſenterium and the guts. 7 A branch fprinkjed to the right part of the bladder. » A branch going through 

the left part of the kell. * Surcles derived to the colick-gut and the kell. , Small branches inſerted into the 
Spleen, M\ A nerve _—— to the left fide of the bottom of the ſtomach. {4 A branch belonging to 
the left fide of the Meſentery and the guts. v A branch which attaineth to the left kidney. & Small 

nerves creeping through the left ſide of the bladder. © The ſeven pair of ſinews. 7 A branch derived from 

the ſixth conjugation to the muſcles which ariſe from the proceſs called Styloides. Þ A branch of the 

ſeventh conjugation which goeth to the muſcles of the tongue, of the bone Hyois, and of the throttle, or 

Larynx. $s A conjrndtion or coition of the ſixth and ſeventh pair into one nerve. | 


Theſe Apophyſes clinoides are certain productions of the Os baſilare, or wedg-bone (called the ſad- 


phyſes clinoides 41s thereof ) between which, as I aid, the pituitary glandule lies with part of the wonderful Net, 


are. 


Whether the 


Rete mirabile 


There is a great controverlie amongſt Anatomilts concerning this part 3 tor, Veſalies denies that it 
is in man, Columbus admits it 3 yet he ſeems to confound it with the Plexws choroides, Truly, I 


differs from have obſerved it always after the manner, as Sylvixs alledges againſt Veſalims. It remains, that we 
the Plexus ch0- recite the perforations of. the skull, becauſe the knowledg of theſe much conduces to the under- 


roidats. 


ſtanding cf the inſertions of the veins, arteries and nerves. 


Os 


CHAP. X. 
Of the holes of the inner Baſis of the Skull. 


nerves. Thirdly, of the nerves moving the eyes. Fourthly, of that portion of the nerves of 

the fourth conjugation which go to the temporal muſcles. Fitthly, are reckoned thoſe holes 
ſcarce vilible, ſituateunder the pituitary glandule, by which the ſpittle is evacuated. Sixthly, that 
hole which is in the wedg-bone made tor the entrance into the internal ſleepy Arteries, compo- 
ſing the wonderful Net, and then paſſing into the brain by a great Slit, That perforation which we 
reckon in the ſeventh place is commonly double, made for the entrance of one of the branches of 
the internal Jugular-vein, The eighth hole is ſomewhat long, of an oval hgure, by which, part 
of the third conjugation, and all the tourth conjugation paſſes forth. The ninth are the auditory paſ- 
ages. The tenth are very ſmall holes, and give way to the vein and artery going to the auditory paſ- 
ſage, above the foramen cecum. In the eleventh place are reckoned the-pertorations which yield paſ- 
ſage forth to the {ixth pair of nerves, to part of the ſleepy arteries, and of the internal jugular. In 
the twcltth, thoſe which yield a way out to the ſeventh conjugation. The great hole of the nowl- 
bone through which the ſpinal marrow paſſes,is reckoned the thirteenth. The tourteenth is that which 
moſt commonly is behind that great hole, by which the Cervical veins and arteries enter in. 


J the firſt place are reckoned the holes of the bone Ethmoides 3 then thoſe of the Optick- 


CHAP. .XIL. 
Of the perforations of the external Baſis of the Brain. 


Here is a hole on each ſide at the eye-brows, by which paſſes a ſmall nerve from the third 

. conjugation coming out of the cavity of theorb of the eye, and going by the forehead 
bone to the eye-brows, that it may give motion to the two mulcles of the upper eyc- 

brow and forchead. Yet oftentimes the hole is but to be ſeen on one lide, often-times there is a 
cleft in ſtead thereof, other-whiles it is not perforated nor cleft at all, The ſecond is the perforati- 
on of the greater corner of the eye, by which a portion of the nerves of the third conjugation de- 
ſcendsto the coat of the noſe 3 in this hole the Glandwula Lacrymalis is ſeated. The third is ſeat- 
cd under the eye, that it may give way to the other portion of the nerves of the third conjugation 
going to the part of the face, and the teeth of the upper jaw. The fourth isat the beginning of 
the palat, amongſt the cutting and ſhearing-teeth, through which a vein, an artery, and the coat 
of the palat paſſes out. In the fifth order, are reckoned the pertorations of the palat, by which the 


nerves deſcend from the fourth conjugation, to give or caule the tatie, In the fixth order are rank- 
ed 
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cd the holes of the palat ſerving for the reſpiration, and the ficgm falling from the brain by the 
roftrils. And there is a cleft under the yoke-bone aſcending into the orb of the cye, by which 
there is 2 way, as well for the nerves of the third conjugation to the temporal muſcles, as alſo for 
certain vcins and arteries. But allo, there 15 noted another hole at the mammillary procels, which 
is not perforated in the judgment of the ſenſe, Belides, there is thought to bc another at the hind 
root of the ſame proceſs, by which a certain (mall vcin paſles trom the Jugukar to the Toretlar. But 
I have only noted theſe three paſſages by the way, becaulc there is {o much variety in them, that no- 
thing can be certainly faid of them. 


— 


— 


CH ADP. XIL 
Of the Spinal Marrow, or Pith of the Back, 


He ſpinal marrow is like a river running from the fountain of the Brain, This ſends nerves What the ſpi- 

tor ſenſe and motion to all the neigbouring parts under the head, ſpreading its branches 2 marrow 1s. 

as from the body of a tree. Theſc branches, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew, are on each fide R . 
thirty. This ſame ſpinal marrow is covercd with the two membranes invelting the brain, diftinguiſh- the formal - 
ed by no diſtance of place, as in the Brain. But alſo it hath another membrane added to theſe, being marrow. 
very hard and denſe, which keeps it from being broken and violated by the violent bending of the 
body forwards and about. The diſcaſcs of this marrow do almoſt cauſe the like {ymptomes, as the The diſcaſcs 
diſeaſes of the brain 3 for they hurt the ſenſe and motion of all the parts lying bencath them ; as, for from the hurt- 
example, If any of the Vertebr2's of the back-bone be moved out of their place, there follows a —_— the (pt- 
diſtortion or wreſting aſide of the marrow 3 but then eſpecially it it happen that one of the Vertebra's —— 
be ſtrained, ſo ſharp and bitter a compreſſion urges the ruarrow by reaſon of the bony body of the 


So: Vertebra, that it will cither rend it, or certainly hinder the paſſage of the ſpirit by it, But by theſe 
_ ſame holes of the Vertebrs's the vcins and arterics go to the ſpinal marrow tor to give lite and nou- 
NY riſhment to it, as the nerves by them paſs forth into all the lower parts of the body, 
& Figure 1. Sheweth the form of the ſpinal marrow properly ſo called, with its membranes , and the 
I nerves proceeding from it. LS! : 
th. Figure 2. The ſpinal marrow naked and bare, together with its nerves, as moſt part of Anatomiſts have 
» deſeribel it. 

: The tenth Figure of the Spinal Marrow, 
* A The beginning of the ſpinal marrory where it 
= falls out of skull. 

1 B The thickneſs thereof in the ſpondyls or racks 

ip bones of the loins. 

A C The diviſion thereof into ſtrings, or hairy threds. 


D The ſeven nerves of the neck. 

From D toE, or from 7 to 19 ſheww the nerves 
of the back, | 

From E to F The nerve of the loins. 

From F to G The nerves of the Os facrum, or 
holy-bone. 

H The end of the marrow. 

I'KL Do ſhew how the nerves do iſſue from the 
marrow in ſtrings. 

MM The knots of the ſinews made of the cone 
junfion of thoſe ſtrings. 

N O The membranes that inveſt the marrow. 

Figure 2, 

A The beginning of the ſpinal marrow in the chull. 

34567 TheſeCharatters ſhew ( according to 
Velalius opinion) how the conjugation of the 
nerves of the brain do take their original rkull, 

B From the marrow remaining yet without the 
egreſs of the ſpinal marrow out of the shull. 

C The cords or ftrings whereinto it is divided, 

D7 The marrow of the neck, and ſeven pair of 
ſinews. 

E 19 Twelve pair, or conjugations , of nerves 
proceeding from the marrow of the cheſt. 

F 24 The marrow of the loins, and five pair of 


— 
* * 

IE > FRE... ? os PR, 

Aunt os ” S- 


OUTS Fa. 


ſinews. 
G 30 The marrow of the holy-bone, and ſix pair 
of ſmews. 


H The extremity, or end of the ſpinal marrow. 


The end of the Fifth Book, 
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BOOK VL 


T reating of the Muſcles and Bones, and the other Ex- 
treme parts of the Body, 


The PR EFACE. 


RA. Eradventure ſome may wonder that T have ended my Fifth Book of Anatomy, be- 
JJ fore Thave fully deſcribed all the parts of the Head, the which ſeemed, as it were, 
only appointed for that purpoſe. Therefore I muſt yield a reaſon of this my in- 
tention. 1 have a deſire, in one Treatiſe, and, as it were, at one breath, to proſe- 


The deſcripti Q cute the Anatomy of the Muſcles. Wherefore, becauſe the parts of the Head not 
e di -X% 


beta ec ee f D S yet deſcribed, principally conſiſt of the Muſcles, therefore T deſired to comprehend 
being un- them together with this ſame deſcription of the extreme parts of the body , begin- 
known,it muſt ning at the upper part of the face, to wit, the eyes : But having firſt deſcribed 
neceſſarily 


. the bones of the face, without the Keowledg of which it is impoſſible to ſhew the 
Ro - _- ginal and inſertion of the Muſcles. We have formerly noted, that by the face is meant whatſoever lies 
7 Dre of from theeye-brows even to the chin. In which there is ſuch admirable induſtry of Nature, that of the in- 


the Muſcles finite multitude of men you cannot find two ſo like, but that they may be diſtinguiſhed by ſome unlike- 
muſt be ſo al- neſs in their faces alſo, it hath adorned this part with ſuch exquiſite beauty , that many have died 


—A endow. 2 101ging to enjoy the beauty deſired by them. This ſame face albeit it little exceeds half a foot, yes 
ments of the it indicates and plainly intimates by the ſudden changes thereof , what affeftions and paſſions of hope, 
face. fear, ſorrow and delight poſſeſs our minds, and what ſtate our bodies are in, ſound, fick,, or neither, 


The Counte- JYherefore ſeeing the face is of ſo much moment , let us return to the Anatomical deſcription thereof : 
nance is the pp7.:.1, 21.14 we may eaſily and plainly perform, we will begin with the bones thereof whereby, as we for« 


ewrayec © E E, _ ; 
-y will merly ſaid, the original and inſertion of the Muſcles may be more certain and manifeſt to us. 


«. — 


CHAP. I, 
Of the Bones of the Face. 


about the orbs of the eyes, that is three to cach orb, of which one 1s the bigger, another 

leſſer, and the third between both z each of theſe touch the forehead-bone in their upper 
part. Bcſides, the greater is joyncd with a ſuture to the proceſs of the ftony-bone, and fo makes 
What the zy- the Zygoma, that is, the Os Jngale, or Yoke-bone, framed by Nature for preſervation of the tem- 
goma is, and poral muſcle, The leſſer is ſcated at the greater corner of the eye, in which there is a hole per- 
what uſe it forated to the noſe, and in this is the glandule in which the Agilops doth breed. The middle is 
=_ "Exits, 1D the bottom, or inner part of the orb, very ſlender, and as it were of a membranous thinneſs : 
The two bones Then follow the two bones of the noſe which are joyncd to the fore head-bone by a ſuture, but 
of the noſe, on the forclide between themſelves by harmony. But on the back and hind-part with two other 
The twoinner bones, on each fide one, which deſcending trom the bone of the torchead (to which allo they arc 
_ of the ;oyned by a ſuture) receive all the teeth. Theſe twoin Galens opinion are ſeldom found ſepara- 
—_ ted, But theſe are the thickeſt of all the bones of the face hitherto mentioned, knit by a ſuture 
with the greateſt bone of the orb, on the back part with the wedge-bone, on the inner fide with 
the two little inner bones of the palat, which on the inſide make the extremity thereof, whereby 
it comes to, paſs, that we may call theſe bones the hinder, or inner bones of the palat. They reckon 
one of theſe bones the eleventh, and the other the twelftth-bone of the head 3 theſe two lirtle bones 
on their fides next to the winged productions of the wedg-bone, receive on each-fide one of the 
nerves ot the fourth conjugation, which, in the former Book, we ſaid were ſpent upon the mem- 
brane of the palat, 

And in Galer's opinion there be other two in the lower jaw, joyned at the middle of the chin 
although ſome think it but one bone, becauſe by the judgment of ſenſe there appears nodiviſion or 
ſeparation therein. But you may ſce in children how true this their ſuppoſition is, for-in men of per- 
tect growth it appears but one bone; theſe two are reckoned for the thirtecnth and fourteenth bones. 
Now theſe two bones making the lower jaw, have in their back-part on each fide two produdti- 
Txoprodudtt- ons, as they lie to the upper jaw, the one of which repreſents the point of a Sword, and is called 
re _ the Corone : Thee other is obtuſe and round 3 which is inſerted into the cavity {cated at the root 
tower jaw. Ot the proceſs of the ſtony-bone, ncar to the paſſage of the car. 

The Luxation This may be ftrained to the fore-part by violent gaping, by retration of the muſcles ariſing 
of the lower from the wing-like proceſſes, and ending at the lower angles of the broader part of the fame jaw. 
[=o Bs __ This jaw 1s hollow, as alſo the upper, eſpecially in the back-part, being filled with a white 
{16d with z 21d glutinous humor, conducing to the growth of the teeth. This hamor hath its matter from 
arrowy hu- the blood brought thither by the veſſels, veins, artcries and nerves from the third Conjugation 
497, entring here by a paſſage large cncugh. Whereby it comes to paſs, that this part isnot only nou- 
riſhed and lives, but alſo the teeth receive ſenſe by the benetit of the nerves entring thither with 
4 the 


orb of the eye. 


nth FJ: boncs of the face arc ſixtcen or ſeventeen in number. And firſt, there be reckoned ſix 


The two bones 
of the jaw. 
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the vein and artery : by (mall holes to be ſeen at the lower roots of the teeth 3 and thence it is that How the teeth 
a beating pain may be perceived in the Tooth-ach, becauſe the defluxions may be by the arte. feel. 
ries or rather becauſe the humor flowing to the roots of the teeth, may preſs the artery in that = ny = 

place: Belide allo you may {ce ſome appearance of a nervous ſubſtance in the root of a tooth bearing pain, 


newly pluck'd out. he _ : 

But alſo you muſt conſider, that this jaw from its inner capacity produces at the fides of the The nerves of 
chin two nerves of a ſufficient magnitude, over againſt the lower Dog-teeth, and the firlt of the the lower jaw 
ſmaller grinding teeth, as I have noted in the deſcription of nerves of the third conjugation, I _ be 0bſer- 
have thought good to put thee in mind of theſe, that when thou ſhalt have occaſion to make in- © * 
cifion in theſe places, thou mayelt warily and diſcrectly handle the matter, that theſe parts receive 

harm. 

"There remains another bone ſeatcd above the palat, from which the griltly partition of the noſe The bone of 
ariſes, being omitted of all the Anatomilts, foras much as I know. Now therctore that you may = noſe above 
the better remember the number of the bones of the tace, I will here make a repetition of them. _ p_ = 

There are fix of thc orbs of the eyes, at cach three. The ſeventh and eighth we may cal! the of * —_ 
Naſcl, or Noſe-bones. The ninth and tenth the Jaw-bones. The cleventh and tweltth are called 
the inner bones of the palat. The thirteenth and tourteenth, the boncs of the lower Jaw. The 
partition of the noſe may reckoned the hfteenth. 

Now it remains, having ſpoken of theſe bones, that we treat of the Teeth, the Eye-brows, the 
Skin, the fleſhy pannicle, the muſcles 3 and lalily, the other parts of the Face, 


CHAP. Ik 
Of the Teeth, 


that is, ſixtecn above, and ſo many below 3 of which in the forcpart of the mouth there ones, 
are four above, and as many beneath, which are called Znciſoris, cutting or ſhearing 
tecth, to cut in ſunder the meat, and they have but one root, To theſe are joyned two in cach The ſhearing- 
jaw, that is, on each ſide of the other one, which are called the Canini dentes, Dog-tecth, becauſe teeth. 
they arc ſharp and ſtrong like Dogs-teceth 3 theſe alſo have but one root, but that is far longer The 
than the other have. — : 

Thcn follow the Molares, or grinders, on each ſide hve thatis,ten above, and as many below, that The orind; 

x " . : grinding 
they may grind, chaw, and break the meat, that ſo it may be the ſooner concocted in the tiomach ; teerh, 
tor ſo they vulgarly think, that meat well chawed is halt concocted 3 thole grinders which arc 
taſined into the upper jaw, have molt commonly three roots, and oft-time four, But thele which are why the up. 
faſtncd into the lower, have only two roots, and ſomctimes three, becauſe this lower jaw is har- per grinding 
der than the upper, fo that it cannot be fo ealily hollowed, or elſe becaule theſe teeth being fixed teeth have 
and firmly ſeated, necded not ſo many liays as the uppcr, which, as it were, hang out of their TE Foors. 
ſeats, The ſhcaring-tceth cut the meat, becauſe they are broad and tharp 3 the Dog-tccth break ERP 
it becauſe they are ſharp pointed and firm: but the Grinders being hard, broad ad tharp, chaw er 2 
and grind it aſunder, But it the Grinders had been ſmooth, they could not ftitly have pertorm- 
ed thcir duty 3 for all things are chawed and broken aſunder more eatily by that which is rough 
and uncqual. 

Wheretore they ſharpen their Milſtones when they arc ſmoother than they ſhould be, by picking The teeth are 
them with a ſharp Iron. - The tceth arc falicned in the Jaws by Gemphoſis, that is, as a ltake or faſtned in the 
nail, ſoare they tixed into the holes ot the jaws for they adhere fo trmly thereto in ſome, that jaws by Gor- 
when they are pluck'd out, part thcreot tolleows tqgether with the tooth z which I have often ob- = Roni 
ſervcd to have been alſo with great cftulion of blood. This adheſion of the teeth fatincd in the jaws, > 
is belides firergrhned with a ligamcnt, which applics it {clt to their roots together with the nerves inte the jaw is 
and veſſels. The teeth differ trom the other bones, becauſe they have a&tion whillt they chaw to be obſerved 
the meat 3 becauſe being loſt they may be gencrated, and for that they grow as long as the party 
lives for otherwiſe by the continual uſe of chawing, they would be worn and walted away by 
one another. You may perceive this by any that have lott one of their teeth 3 for that which is 
oppolite to it becomcs longer than the reſt, becauſe it is not worn by its oppoſite. Beſides alſo, they wherein the 
are more hard and ſolid than the reſt of the bones, and inducd with a quick ſenſe by rcaſon of the recth difler 
nerves of the third conjugation which inſert themſelves into their roots; for if you rub or grind from the other 
a tooth newly puck'd out, you may fee the remains of the nerve they have ſuch quick ſenſe, 2% 
that with the tongue they might judg of taſtes. But how feel the tceth, ſeeing they may be hilled = 
without pain ? Fallopius an{wers, that the teeth feel not in their upper or exterivr patt, but only fenſe, | 
by a membrane which they have within. And the tceth have another uſe, eſpecially the fore- 
teeth, which is, they ſerve tor diſtinct and articulate pronuntiationz for thoſe that want them The foreteeth 
faulter m ſpeaking, as alſo ſuch as have them too ſhort, or too long, or ill-ranked. Belides chil- help for the 
dren ſpeak not dittin&ly before they have their fore-teeth. And mult note, that the Infant as yet arriculation of 
{hut up in its Mothers womb hath ſolid and bony tceth 3 which you may perceive by difſeing, it —_— 
preſently atter it is born, | | | 

But even as there are two large cavities in the forchead-bone at the cye-brow , filled with a viſ- 
cous humour, {erving for the {melling ; and in like manner, the air ſhut upin the mammillary pro- 
celles is for hearing : So inthe jaws, there be twocavitics furniſhed with a viſcid luwmor for the 
nourithnicut of the teeth; 


| 2 
T*: teeth are of the number of the bones, and thoſe which have the molt , have thirty two, The teeth are 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL 


Of the Broad Muſcle, 


Ow we ſhould proſecute the containing parts of the facez to wit, the skin, the fleſhy 
pannicle and fat 3 but, becauſe they have been ſpoken of ſufficiently before, I will on- 
ly deſcribe the fleſhy pannicle, before Icome to the diſſeion of the eye, that we may 

the more eaſily underſtand all the motions performed by it, whether in the tace or forehead, 
Firſt, that you may more eaſily ſee it, you muſt curiouſly ſeparate the skin in ſome part of the 
face. For unleſs you take a good head you will pluck away the fleſhy pannicle together with the 
skin, as alſo this broad muſcle to which it immediately adheres, and in ſome places ſo cloſely and 
firmly, as in the lips, eye-lids, and the whole forchead, that it cannot be ſeparated from it, Na- 
ture hath given motion, or a moving force, to this broad muſcle, that whilſt it extends or contracts 
it ſelf, it might ſerae to ſhut and open the eye. It will be convenient to ſeparate the muſcle thus 
freed from the skin, beginning from the fore-part of the clavicles even to the chin, aſcending in 
a right line, and shen turning back as far as you can 3 for thus you ſhall ſhew how it mixes it {clt 
with the skin and muſcles of the lips. 
Thereare no When thou ſhalt come to the eyes, thou ſhalt teach how the eyeis ſhut and opened by this one 
particular muſcle, becauſe it is compoſed of three ſorts of fibers 3 although by the opinion of all who hither- 
_ W to have written of Anatomy, thoſe a&tions are ſaid to be performed by the power of two muſcles 
Ce enand ſhut appointed tor that purpoſe 3 one of which is at the greater corner on the upper part, the other re- 
the eye, for ſembling a ſemicircle at the leſſer corner, from whence extending it {elf to the middle of the gritile 
that 1s the Tarſis, it meets with the former ending there 3 but they are in part extended over all the eye-lid, 
_ muſcle hereby it cometh to paſs, that it alſo in ſome ſort becomcth moveable. But although in pub- 
x6 reaſons lick diſſections, theſe two muſcles are commonly wont to be ſolemnly ſhewed, after the man- 
to thar pur- ner I have related 3 yet I think, that thoſe which thew them, know no more of them than 
pole. I do. I have grounded my opinion from this, that there appears no other muſculous fleſh in 
theſe places, to thoſe which ſeparate the flelhy pannicle, or broad muſcle, than that which is of 
the pannicle it {elf, whether you draw your Inciftion-knite from the forehead downwards, or from 
the cheek upwards, 
Why you muſt Beſides, when there is occaſion to make inciſion on the eye-brows, we arc forbidden to do it tranſ- 
_ of yerſe, leſt this broad muſcle falling upon the eye, make the upper eye-lid unmoveable z but, if ſuch 
one 1d 4 :1. a cut be received accidentally, weare commanded preſently to Ritch it upz which is a great argu- 
ciſion upon ment, that the motion of the upper eyc-lid is not pertormed by its proper mulcles, but wholly 
the eyc-brows, depends, and is performed by the broad muſcle, Now it theſe ſame proper muſcles which we have 
deſcribed ſhould be in the upper eyc-lid, it ſhould be meet (becauſe when one of the muſcles is 
in action, the other, which is its oppoſite or Antagonitt, reſts or keeps holy-day)) that when that 
which is ſaid to open theeye is employcd, the oppohte thereof reſting, the upper cyc-lid thould be 
The a&ion of drawn towards its original, as we ſee it happens in Convullions 3 becaule the operation of a muſcle 
2 muſcle, is the collection of the part which it moves towards its original, 

Therefore ſeeing ſuch a mction or colle&ion appears not any where in the eye-lid, I think it 
therefore manifeſt, that all the-motion of this upper eye-lid depends upon this broad mulcle, and 
that it alone is the author of the motion thereot. 

The original The original of this broad muſcle is trom the upper part of the Sternon, the clavicles, the thoulder- 
of the broad þJades, and all the ſpines of the wertebra's of the neck : But itis inſerted into all theſe parts of the 
muſcle, head which want hair, and the whole face, having divers hibers from ſo various original, by the be- 
The inſertion, nefit of which it performs ſuch manifold motions in the face (tor it ſo ſpreads it felt over the 
and reaſon . face, that it covers it like a vizard) by reaſon of the variety of the original and the production of 
_— ny the divers fibers of this muſcle. But I have not in the deſcription of this muſcle proſecuted thoſe 
ter with Dine conditions, which in the tirſt Book of my Anatomy I required in every part, becauſe I may 
the face, ſeem to have ſufficiently declared them in the deſcription of the muſcles of the Epigaſtrinm, Where- 
fore hence forward you muſt expcct nothing from me in the deſcription of the Muſcles beſides their 
original, inſertion, action, compotition, and the deſignation of their veſſels, 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Eye-lids, and Eye-brows. 


brows are. Diſſection alſo requires it, we mult tell you what they are, of what they conlitt, and how, 
Ep and for what uſe they were framed by Nature. Therefore the eye-brows are nothing elſe, 
Their uſe. than a rank of hairs ſctin a ſemicircular form upon the upper part of the orb of the eye, from 
the greater to the lefler corner thereof, to ſerve for an ornament of the body, and a defence of 
the eyes againſt the acrimony of the ſweat falling from the forchead. 
What theeye- But the eye-lids on cach fide two, one above, and another below, are nothing elſe than as it 
lids are, were certain {huttings appointed and made to cloſe and open the eyes when need requires , and 
Their compo- to contain them in their orbs. Their compoſure is of a muſculous skin, a griſtle and hairs ſet like a 
'ure and ule, pale at the ſides of them to preſerve the cyes when they are open, chiefly againſt the injuries of 
{mall bodies, as motes, duſt, and ſuch like. Theſe hairs arc always of equal and like bignels, im- 
planted at the edges of the griſtly part, that they might always fiand firait and Riff out, They 


What the eye- Doi we have fallen into mention of the eyc-lids, and eye-brows, and becauſe the order of 


arc 


. 
——— 
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arc not thick, for ſo they ſhould darken the Eyc. The Grifle in which they are taſined is encom- 

aſſed with the Pericranium (tretched ſo far betore it produce the Conjundiwa, It was placed there 
chat when any part thercof ſhould be drawn upwards or downwards by the force of the broad Muſcle, 
or of the two proper Muſcles, it might tollow cntircly and wholly by rcaſon of its hardneſs. They 
call this ſame Grille, eſpecially the upper, Tarſus. Theupper and lower Eye-lid differ in nothing, What the 
but that the upper hath a more maniteſt motion, and the lower a more obſcure : for otherwiſe Na. Tarſus is. 
ture ſhould have in vain cncompaſſed it with a Muſculous ſubſtance, 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Eyes: 


the Optick Nerves, as in an Agqne-dit, They arc of a ſoft ſubſtance, of a large quantity, £5 are. 
being bigger or leſler, according to the bigneſs of the body. They are featcd in the head, Their fite. 

that they might over-look the reſt of the body, to perceive and ſhun ſuch thingsas might endanger | 
or cndamage the body 3 for thc action of the Eycs is moſt quick, as that which is performed in a mo- 
ment, which is grantcd tonone of the other ſenſes, Wherefore this is the moſt excellent ſenſe of 
them all. For by this we behold the Fabrick and Beauty of the Heavens and Earth, diſtinguiſh the The quickneſs 
infinite varictics of colours, we perceive and know the —_— Figure, Number, Proportion, and excellen- 
Site, Motion, and reſt, of all bodics. The Eycs have a pyramidal Figure whoſe Bafis is without, but qo —_— 
the Cone or point within at the Optick Nerves. Nature would have them contained in a hollow Figure. 
circle, that ſo by the profundity and {olidity of the place they might be free from the incurlions of 
bruiſing and hurtful things. 

They are compoſed of t1x Muſcles, five Coats, three Humours, and a moſt bright Spirit, (of which Compoſicion. 
there is a perpetual afflux trom the Brain) two Nerves, a double Vein, and one Artery, belides much 
* fat; and laflly, a Glandule ſeated at the greater angle thereof, upon that large hole which on both 
ſides gocs to the Nolc, and that, leſt that the humours falling trom the Brain ſhould flow by the Noſe Glanduia Lt 
into the Eyes, as we ſeeit fares with thoſe whoſe Eyes perpetually weep or water by reaſon of the —_—_ aerpo 
cating away of this Glandule, whence that affect is called the Fiftula lacrymalis, or weeping Fi- malis. 
{tula. 

But there is much fat put between the Muſcles of the Eye, partly that the motion of the Eyes Why fat is 
might be more quick in that flipperinelſs of the fat, as alſo that the temper and cortplexion of the wap —_—_—_ 

. | - yes. 

Eyes, and chicfly of thcir nervous parts, might be more conſtant and laſting, which otherwiſe by their * 
continual and perpetual motion would be ſubject to excetſive drinels. For Nature for the ſame 
reaſon hath placed Glandules flowing with a certain moiſture near thole parts which have perpe- 


tual agitation, 


T': Eyes are the Inſtruments of the faculty of Seeing, brought thither by the vilive ſpirit of What the 


CHAP. VL 


Of the Muſcles, Coats, and humonrs of the Eyes 


Here are fix Muſcles in the Eye, of which four perform the four dirc& motions of the Eye : The number 
| they ariſe from the bottom of the Orb, and end in the midſt of the Eye, encompalling the fite , and 
Optick Nerve. When they arc all moved with one endeavour, they draw the Eye inwards, *ion of rhe 
But if the upper onely uſe its action, it draws the Eye upwards if the lower, downwards if the — 
right, to the right ſide ; it the left, to the left fide. | 

The two other Mulcles turn the Eye about the firſt of which being the longer and flenderer, 
ariſes almoſt from the ſame place from which that Muſcle ariſes which draws the Eye to the right 
ſide to the greater corner. But when it comes to the utmoſt part of the inner angle, where the 
Glandula lacrymalys is ſeated, it ends in a ſlender Tendon, there piercing through the middle Mcm- 
brane which is there, as through a Ring from whence it preſently going, back, is (pent ina right 
angle towards the upper part of the Eye, betwixt the inſertions of thoſe two Mulcles, of the which 
one draws the Eye upwards, the other dire&ly to the outward corner, as it is obſerved by Fallopins, 
or rather, which I remember, I have always obſcrved, they turn between the Muſcles which move the 
Eyc upwards, and to the inner corner. 

This tifth Muſcle when it is drawn infowards its beginning, ſo draws the cye with its citcular 
tendon that it carries it tothe greater corner, 

The fixth Muſcle is contrary to that, for that it hath its original from the lower part of the orb at a 
{mall hole, by which a Nerve of the third conjugation paſſes forth and being that it is moſt ſlender, 
whileſt it aſcends tranſverſly to the outward corner, it involves the eye ſoallo, that it is inſerted in 
it by a {mall Tendon, ſo that the Tendons of them both are often-times taken but for one. That 
thou mayeſt truly and accurately obſerve thisanatomical deſcription of the Eyc, the Eyc.muli not be 
pluckt out of its orb, but rather the orb it ſelf mult be broken ad ſeparated. 

For thus thou (halt certainly and plainly ſee the fore-mentioned. original of the Muſcles: For The gre coars 
the five Coats, the hrſt which is firſt met with in difſeion, comes from the Perictaninm, and is ex= of the Eye. 
tended over all the white of the Eye even tothe Iris or Rainbow. The duty of it is to firengthen, _ 1. 
bind, and contain the Eye in its orb, wherefore it had the name Conjuntiira3 others call it Adnata, or. 9914794, or 
Epipophycos.  Adnatzs 

The ſccond is called the Cornea, becauſe it reſembles a Horn in colour and confiſtence this 
M coat 
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2 Ccoatdiffers and varies from it ſelf; for in the forc-part, as faras the Tris goes, it is clear and perſpi- 
—m——_— cuous. but thick and obſcure in the hind part, by rcaſon of the diverlc poliſhing, On the torc-part 
: * itisdenſc, that it may preſerve and contain the Cryſtalline and wateriſh humour, but withall tran(- 
parcnt, {> to give the object a frcc paſſage to the Cryttalline. It hath its original from the Craſſc 
Meninx, proceeding forth from the inner holcs of the orb of the eye, tor it compaſſes the eye on eve- 

ry fide. | 
. ” The third is called Vvea or Grapy Coat, bccauſc in the cxteriour part it repreſents the colour 
aver, or the of black Grape 3 it ariſes from the Pia Mater, and cncompaſles all the Eye, Cxcept the Prpilla or Ap- 
Grapy Coat, pleof the Eye, for here being perforated, it adheres to the horny Coat by the Veins and Artcrics 
which it communicates to it for lite and nouriſhment. But when it arrives at the Tris, then forſa- 
king the Cornea, itdeſcends deep in the Eye, and in ſome ſort is turned about the Cryltalline hu- 
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mour, to which alſo it molt tirmly adheres, fo bounding the watcrith humour, and alſo prohibiting i 
that the Albugincous humour do not overwhelm the Cryſtalline. This grapy Coat is, as it Wcre. ; 0 


dicd on the infide with divers colours, as black, brown, blue, or green like a Rainbow, and that :for Tos: 

theſe enſuing benehts, : | 

Why the Gra- Thetirſt is, if that it had been tinctured with one colour, all objects would have appearcd of the 
y Coat re- ſame colour, as it comes to paſs when we look through green or red Glaſs. But it mult be colourcd, 
ny divCrs {4.1t ſoit may collc& the ſpirits diſſipated by the Sun and Seeing, P 


Table 3. Fig-1. Sheweth the Membrane and humors of the Fig.11, The former payt of the Cryſtalline, 


Eye, by lines drawn after the manner of a true Eye. F Ig. 2, The Cryſtalline humour covered yet with his Coat. = By 
F.z. Sheweth the horny coat with a portion of the optick nerve. Fig. 1 4. The Cryſtalline of a Mans Eye. We 
Fig.3. Sheweth the ſme divided by a tranſverſe ſetiion. Fig.15. His Cvat. | Bs 
Fig.4. Shereth the Uvca, or grapy coat, with a portion of Fig.16, The watery humony diſpoſed upon the C rytalline LO 

the Optick Nerve. round avout, = 
Fig.5. The Grapy Coat of a Mans Eye. Fig.17. The hairy proceſſes beamingly ſprinkled through the $: 
Fig.6, The Horny, Grapy, and the Choroides. : fore-fide of the Coat of the Glaſſie humorr, = 
Fig.7. The interiour ſuperficies of the Grapy Coat. : F Ig.1 8. The fore-ſide of the Glaſſie bumonr, : YL 
Fig.8. The poſterior part of the Horny Coat, together with F Ig.19. The place of the Watery humour. oh 

the ſaid Net Coat ſeparated from the Eye. : Fig.20. The Glaſſte humour containing or comprehending : 
F.9. The coat of the vitreous or glaſſie humor called Hyaloidess = rhe Cryſtalline, ; : I: 
Fig.10, Thehumonrs joined together. : The Figure of the Eye, [2 
The Explication of the firſt Figure by it (elf. 2 6&., 
a The Cryſt zlline humour. | 
b The Glaſie humour. j 
c The IWWatery humonr. E 


d The utmoſt Coat called Adnata. 
e Thedarkpart of the Horny Twnicle, which is not 
tranſparent, 


t The Grapy Coat called Retiformis. 


h Thecoat of the glaſſie humour calked Hyaloides, { 
1 Thecoat of the Chryſtalline. t 
k k The hairy proceſſes, called Proceſſus ciltares. c 
| The impreſton of the Grapy coat where it depar- if 
teth from the thick coat. it 

m The horny coat, a part of the thickcoat. h 
nn The fat betwixt the Muſcles. w 
oO The Optick Nerve, C 
p TheDura meninx. at 
q The Pia Mater, or thin Meninx. CO 
rr The Muſcles, 1 gr 
The explication of the other 19. Fig, together, ; - 
R 


2 2 4 8 The Optick Nerve. 


L 
DF 2 


4+ The thin Mcninx cloathing the Nerve, 
3 The thick Meninx cloathing the Nerve, 
The poſterior part of the horny coat. 
The coat called Retina gathered together on 
3 The Rain-bow of the Eye. ( an heap 
3 The leſſer circle of the Eye, or the Pupilla. 
3 Veſſels diſperſed through the Duxa meninx 
3 & The Grapy coat, but 1 in Fig, 3. ſheweth 
how the Veſſels do join the hard Membrane with 
:De'Grapy coats 
is 6 The horny or hard M:mbrane turned over. 
!} 3 4 Certain fibers and ſtrings of Veſſels,here- 
by the Grapy coat is tied to the Horny, 
mm 45 The impreſſion of the Grapy coat where 
zt recedeth or departeth from the horny coat. 
2n 456 7 ThePupilla, or Apple of the Eye. 
10 7 Theciliar or hairy proceſſes. 
! 7 The beginning af the Grapy coat made of a + 
1; Membrane dilated, but p in Fig.17. ſheweth the Ciliar proceſſes ſprinkled through the fore-part of the Glaſſie humonr, 
r 9 The 
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x 9 The boſom or depreſſion of the Glaſſie humour receiving the Cryſtallme. \{ 12 15 The bredth of the 
Coat of the Cryſtalline. t 12 13 14 16 The poſterior part of the Cryſtalline humour, which is ſpherical ov 
round, wu 11 14 20 The fore-part of the ſame Cryſtalline depreſſed. % 10 20 The amplitude of the Glaſ: 
fre humour. y 10 16 19 The amplitude of the watery humour. 7 19 The place where the glaſſie humouy 
is diſtinguiſhed from the watery, by the interpoſition of the Hyaloides, or Coat of the Glaſſie humor. & 10 16 
The place where the grapy Coat f1 wimmeth in the watery humour. [5 18 Thecavity or depreſſion of the Glaſ« 
fre humour which remaineth when the Cryſtalline is exempted or taken from it, 8 19 The cavity or depreſſion 
of the Watery bumonr made by the ſame means. 


Thirdly, It was convenient it ſhould be planted with infinite variety of colours for the preſervation 
of the ſight. For as the extreme colours corrupt and weaken the fight, ſo the middlerefreſh and 
preſerve it, More Or leſs, as they are nearer or further remote from the extremes. It was fit it ſhould 
be ſoft, that ſo it might not hurt the Cryſtalline humour upon whoſe circumference it ends 3 and 
perforated in the part objected to it, leſt by its obſcurity it ſhould hinder the paſſage of the objects to 
the Cryſtalline, but rather that it might collect by its blackneſs, as a contrary, the great, and as it werc, 
diffuſed variety of colours, no otherwiſe than we ſce the heat is firengthened by the oppoſition of 
cold ; ſome call this Coat Choroides, becauſe it is woven with many Veins and Arteries, like the Coat 
Chorion which involves the infant in the Womb. 

Now follows the fourth Coat called Amphibleſtroides or Reti-formis, the Net-like Coat, becauſe 4- 
proceeding from the Optick Nerve dilatcd into a Coat, it is woven like a Net with Veins and 4"?Þ-#{troi- 
Arteries which it receives from the grapy Coat, both tor the lite and nourithment both of it ſelf, o — 

alſo of the Glafſic humour which it encompaſſes on the back-part. The principal commodity of coar. 

this Coat is, to perceive when the Cryſtalline humour ſhall be changed by objes, and to lead the 
vilive ſpirit inſtructed or furniſhed with the faculty of Seeing , by the mediation of the Clathie hu- 
mour even to the Cryſtalline, being the principal inftrument of Seeing. It is ſofter then any 
other Coat, leſt the touch of it thould offend that humour. Wherein thou wilt admire the ſingular 
order of Nature, which as in other things it paſſes not from one extreme to another, unleſs by 
a Medium (o here it hath not fitted the hard horny Coat to the ſoft humours, but by interpoſi- 
tion of divers media of a middle confiſtence. For thus, after the harder Coats Adnate and Cornea, 
it hath placed the grapy Coat; by ſo much ſofter than theſe two, as the Net-like Coat is ſofter 
than it, that thus it might paſs from extreme toextreme, as it were, by theſe degrees of hardneſs - 

and ſoftneſs. 

The tifth and laſt Coat is called Arachnoides, becauſe it is of the conſiltence of a Spiders Web. And ,. 5” :,. 
we may well reſemble this Coat to that skin of an Onion which exceeds the other in clearnefs, white- ſrue —— 
neſs, and thinneſs. This Araneoſa or Cobweb-like Coat encompaſſes the Cryſtalline humour on the Cobweb 
the forc-ſide, peradventure that fo it might detend it, as the chiet intirument of Sceing, it the other Coat. 
humours ſhould at any time be hurt. It hath its original from the excrementitious humidity cf the 
Cryſtalline humour, hardned into that Coat by the coldneſs of the adjaccnt part; abſolutely like the 
thin skin which encompaſſes the white of an Egg. 

The firſt humour ot the Eye is called Aquewe, or Wateriſh, from the ſimilitude of Water 3 it is The three hi- 
ſeated between the tranſparent part of the horny Coat, the portion of the Cryſtalline humour lying Mours of the 
towards the Apple of the Eye, and that refleCtion of the grapy Coat which comes from the Iris to the FE: 
circumference of the Cryſtalline humour, that hlling the empty ſpace it may dittend the Cornea, and 4,,,,,, os 
{o hinder the falling thercot upon the Cryſtalline which would ſpoil the fight 3 as allo that by its moi- Warery, 
ſture it might hinder the drying of the Cryſtalline humour, Peradventure it is made of the whayith 
humour {ſweating out of the Veſſels of the Coats, having their orifices for the molt part in that place 
where this wateriſlh humour reſides. The {ccond humour and middlemolt in ſituation is called the coſtalii —_ 
Cryſtalline, becauſe it imitates Cryſtal in the brightneſs and colour 3 it {fo be, that we may attribute Cryſtalline: 
any colour toit, For indeed.it was hit, that none of the thiee humours ſhould be tinEtured with any 
cclour.as thoſe which would be the inſtruments of Sight,left they might beguile us in ſeeing as red and 
grcen ſpectacles do 3, for, that is true which we have read writterr by the Philoſopher, That the ſub- 
ject or matter, appointed for the reception of any form, ſhould want all imprethon thereof. Hence 
Nature hath created a formlcſs Matter, the humours of the Eyes without colours, Wax without any 
Figure, the Mind without any particular knowledge of any thing, that ſo they might be able to re- 
ceive all manner of Forms. The hgure of the Cryttalline humour is round, yet ſomewhat flatted on 
the fore-{ide, but yet more flatted behind, that ſo the objzes might be the better retained in that, as 
it were plain figure, and that they might not fly back as from a Globe, or round body, in which 
they could make but ſhort ſtay; left it might be cafily moved from its place by the force of any 
thing falling or hitting againſt it, becauſe that body which is exactly round touches not a plain 
body, but onely ina point or prick. Half this humour ſwims in the Glaffie humour, that ſo it may 
be nouriſhed from it by tranſpoſition of matter or rather (ſeeing it is encompaſſed on every fide with 
the fifth Coat, that the matter cannot catily be ſent from the one into the other) by the benefit of the 
Veſſels produced even unto it as well by the Net-like Coat as by the Grapy3 bur it is filled with 
— ſpirit on the fore-part, which lies next to the wateriſh humour, and the ſpace of the Apple 

of the Eye. 

Ot which thing this is 'an argument, that as long as a man remains alive, we ſee the Eye every Gal.cap.$.14. 
way full and ſwollen, but lank and wrinkled when he is dead 3 beſides alſo, one of the Eyes being *0-de Park 
ſhut, the Pxpilla of the other is dilated by the ſpirit compelled to fly thither. And alſo for the 
ſame cauſe the horny Coat is wrinkled in very old men, and the Pupilla is ftraitned by the wrinkles 
{ubliding into themſelves, which is the cauſe that they ſee little or not at all; tor by Age and 
ſucceſs of Time the humour js conſumcd by little and little, the implanted ſpirit vaniſhes away, and 
imaller quantity of ſpirits low from the Brain, as from a Fountain which is alſo A The 
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; N Ow we muſt deſcribe the Muſcles of the Face pertaining as well to the Lips as to the 
Their number 
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horny Coat at his original, that is, in the parts next the Iris, ſeemeth to be very nigh the Cryſtal. 
. line humour, becauſe all the Coats in that place mutually cohere as touching one another 3 but as it 
In what place runs further out to the Pwpilla, ſo it is further diſtant from the Cryſtalline. Which you may eaſily 
a Cararrhat yerceive by Anatomical difſe&ion, and the operation of touching or taking away a Catarrhatt : 
>" pon for whereas a Catarrha& is ſcated between the horny Coat and Cryttalline humour, the needle thruſi 
in, is carried about upwards, downwards, and on every fide through a large and free ſpace, neither 
touching the horny Coat nor Cryſtalline humour, by reaſon theſe bodies are ſevered by a good di- 
ſtance hlled with ſpirit and a thin humour. The uſe of it is, that it may be like a Looking-gla(s to 

the faculty of Secing carried thither with the viſive ſpirit, 
3s The third and latt humouris the V;trews, the Glaftic, or rather Albugineous humour; called ſo, be- 
Vitreus ſeu Al- cauſc it is like molten Glaſs, or the white of an Egg. It is ſeated in the hind-part of the Cryſtal- 
m_—_ __ line humour, that fo it may in ſome ſort break the violence of the ſpirit flowing from the Brain in- 
like the white £© the Cryltalline humour, no otherwiſe than the watery humour is placed on the fore-fide of the 
ofan Egg. OCrylialline to hinder the violence of the light and colours entering that way. This Glaſthe humour is 

nouriſhed by the Net-like Coat. . 

We have formerly ſpoken ſufhciently of the Nerves of the Eye: Wherefore it remains that we 
ſpeak of the Veins. Some of theſe are internal, Arried thither with the Coats of the Veſſels of the 
Brain 3 otherſome external ſtretched over the external parts of the Eye, as the Muſcles and Coat Ad- 
What Veins ata, and by theſe Veins inflammations and redneſs often happen in the external parts of the Eye: 
may be open- for which the Vena ppis muſt be opened, and Cupping-glafles and Horns mult be applicd to the nape 
cd in what in- of the Neck and ſhoulders : as, in the internal inflammations of the Eye, the Cephalick-Vein muſt 


flammations _ 
| a hu x 
of the Eycs, be opened to avert and evacuate the morbitick humour 


The Veins of 
the Eye. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the Noſe. 


ſage; thou maiſt underſtand it hath divers ſubſtances by compoſition. The quantity, hgure 
: and ſite areſufficiently known to all, But it is compoſed of the Skin and Mulcles, Bones, 
The Grifles of Grifles, a Membrane or Coat-nerves, Veins, and Arteries. The Skin and Bones, both contained 
_ Noſe, and containing, have formerly been explained, as alſo the Nerves, Veins, and Arteries. The Grifles 
of the Noſe are fix in number the firlt is double, ſeparating both the noltrils in the top of the Noſe 
extended even to the Bone Ethmoides. The ſecond lies under the former. The third and fourth 
are continued to the two outward Bones of the Noſe. The tifth and fixth being very ſlender, aud 
deſcending on both ſides of the Noſe, make the wings or moveable parts thereof. Therefore the uſe 
of theſe Grilles is, that the Noſe moveable about the end thereof, ihould be lcſs obnoxious to exter- 
nal injuries, as fraCturcs, and bruiſcs 3 and bclides, more fit for drawing the air in, and expelling it 
forth in breathing. For Nature for this purpoſe hath beſtowed four Muſcles upon the Nole, on each 
fide two, one within and another without. 
= —_— The External taketh its original from the Check, and deſcending obliquely from thence, and after 
ar an _ ſort annexed to that which opens the upper lip, is terminatcd into the wing of the Noſe, which 
It dates, 

The Internal going on the inner fide from the Jaw-bone, ends at the beginning of the Griſles 
that make the Wings, that ſo it may contract them. The Coat which inwardly inveſts the Noftrils 
and their paſſages, is produced by the Sive-like Bones from the Craſſa meninx, as the inner Coat of 
the Palat, Throttle, Weazon, Gullet, and inner Ventricle ; that it is no marvail, if the affects of ſuch 
parts be quickly communicated with the Brain. This ſame Coat on each fide receives a portion of a 
_ _ the third Conjugation, through the hole which deſcends to the Nole by the great corner 
of the Eye. ; . 

The temper, The Noſe in all the parts thereof is of a cold and dry temper. The action and profit thereof is to 
ation, and carry the air, and oft-times ſmells to the mamillary proceſſes, and from thence to the four Ventricles 
_ of the Brain, for the reaſons formerly ſhewed. But becauſe the mammillary proceſſes being the 
paſſages of the Air and Smells are double, and for that one of theſe may be obſtruced without the 
other, therefore Nature hath alſo diſtinguiſhed the paſſage of the Noſe with a griſly partition put 
between, that when the one is obſtructed, the air by the other may enter into the Brain for the gene- 
Why the Noſe ration and preſervation of the animal ſpirit. The two holes of the Noſe at the firſt aſcend upwards, 
was parted 1n and then downwards into the Mouth, by a crooked paſſage, leſt the cold air or duſt ſhould be carricd 
_ into the Lungs. But the Noſe was parted into two paſlages, as we ſee, not onely for the foremen- 
tioned cauſe, but alſo for helping the reſpiration and vindicating the Smell from external injurics; 


and laſtly, for the ornament of the Face. 


T He Noſe is called in Greck Rzs, becauſe the excrements of the Brain flow forth by this paſ- 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Muſcles of the Face. 


lower Jaw. Theſe are 18 in number, on each ſide nine, that is, four of the Lips, two of che 
upper, and as many of the lower. But there belong tive to the lower Jaw. The firſt of 


the upper Lip being the longer and narrower, ariſing from the Yoke-bone, delcends by the cor- 
£ ner 
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ner of the mouth to the lower lip, that ſo it may bring it to the upper lip, and by that means ſhur the 
mouth. The other being ſhorter and broader, paſſing torth of the hollowneſs of the cheek, or upper 

aw (by which a portion of the nerves of the third conjugation deſcends to theſe two Muſcles, and 
othcr parts of the face) ends in the upper part of the {ame upper lip, which it compoſes together with 
the fiſhy pannicle and skin, and it opens it by turning up the exterior Fibers towards the Noſe, and 
ſhuts it by drawing the internal inwards towards the Teeth, 

The firlt of the lower lip being the longer and ſlenderer, entering out of that region which is be- 
tween the external perforation of the upper Jaw (through which, on the inner part of the ſame, # 
Nerve paſſeth torth to the ſame Muſcles) and the Muſcle Maſſeter (of which hereafter, then aſcend- 
ing upwards by the corner of the Mouth, it ends in the upper lip, that ſoit may draw it to the 
lower. 

The other broader and ſhorter, begins at the lower part of the chin, and the hollownefs thereof, 
and cuds at the lower lip which it makes, opening it within and without, by its internal and ex- 
ternal Fibers, as we alſo ſaid of its oppoſite. And that I may ſpeak in a word, Nature hath framed 
three ſorts of Muſcles for the motion of the Mouth 3 of which ſome open the Mouth, others ſhut it, 
and other ſome wrelt it and draw it awry : but you mult note, that when the Muſcles of one kind 
jointly pertorm their tun&ions (as the two upper which we deſcribed in the firſt place, on cach ſide- 
one, which draw the lower lip to the upper, and the Muſcles oppoſite tothem ) they make a right or 
{treight motion 3 but when either of them moves ſeverally, it moves obliquely, as when we draw our 


6 mouth aſide. But theſe Muſcles are fo faftned and hxed to the skin, that they cannot be feparated 3 
hk ſo that it is no great matter whether you call it a muſculous skin, or a skinny Muſcle : (Which alſo 
'$ takes place in the palms of the hands, and ſoles of the feet; ) but thete Muſcles move the lips, the 
$ upper Jaw being not moved at all. 
| 5 CHAP. IX 
. 
$ Of the Muſcles of the lower Faw. , 
| | E have ſaid theſe Muſcles are five in number, that is, four which ſhut jt, and one which Their number 
: opens it, and theſe are alike on both ſides. The tisſt and greater of theſe four Muſcles 
: which ſhut the Jaw is called Crotophita or Temporal Muſcle: it ariſes from the ſides of The Tempo. 
, the forchead, and Bregma-bones, and adhering to the ſame and the ſftony-bone, it deſcends under the ral Muſcle: 
4 yoke-bone, from whence it inſerts it ſelt to the proceſs of the lower Jaw, which the Greeks call Corane, 
9 that it may draw it dirc&ly to the upper, ſo to hut the Mouth, | 
5 But you mult note that this Mulcleis tendinous even to his Belly, and that it fills and makes both why the 
4 the Temples. It is more ſubject to deadly wounds than the reſt, by reaſon of the multitude of wounds of the 
; Nerves diſperlcd over the ſubttance thereot, which becauſe they are near their original, that is, the Li ral 
Brain, they infer the danger of ſudden death by a Convulfion, which uſually follows the affects of this — nic 
; Muſcle, but alſo in like manner it cauſes a Fever, the Phrenſie and Coma, Fe 
The Figitre of the chief Muſcles of the Face, | 
: A The Muſcle of the Fore-head and the right 
Fibers thereof. 
B The Temporal Muſcle, 
o {4 '} Hy ſemicircular original, 
| D The Muſcle of the wpper lip. 
4 G The Toke-bone #nder which the Temporal 
- Muſcles paſs. 
} I The Maſſer, or Grinding Muſcle. 
K The upper Griſle of the Noſe. 
; M A Muſcle forming the Cheeks, 
N The Muſcle of the lower lip. 
} O A part of the fifth Muſcle of the lower Jaw 
; called Digaſtricus, that is, dowble-bellied. 
| QR The firjt Muſcle of the Boze Hyoides , 
4 growing unto the rough Artery. 
; S The ſecond Muſcle of the Bone Hyoides nnder 


the Chin. T The third Muſcle of the Bone Hyoides ſtretched to the Faw. T K The ſeventh Muſcle of the 
z Head, and bis inſertion at T. V V The twoventers of the fourth Muſcle of the Bone Hyoides. @$ The 
Place where the Veſſels paſs which go to the Head, and the Nerves which are ſent to the Arm, 


Fe Thereforc that it ſhould be lefs ſubje&t or obvious to external injuries, Nature hath, as it were, 
{> madeitaxctiring place in the Bone, and fortified it with a Wall of Bone raiſed ſomewhat higher | 
about it, The other Muſcle almolt equal to the former in bigneſs, being called the Maſſeter, or Grin- The Maſſeter 
ding Muſcle makes the Check it deſcends from the-lowelt part of the greateſt Bone of the Orb r_ "g 
(which bendsit ſelf, as it were, back, that it may make part of the Yoke-bone) and inſerts it ſelf into __ 
* the lower Jaw, fromthe corner thereof to the end of the root of the proceſs Corone, that ſo it may 
; draw this Jaw forward and backward, and move it like a Hand-Mill, 
4 Wherectore Nature hath compoſed it of two ſorts of Fibers, of the which ſome from the Neck 
{3} (the Cheek in that place under the Eyes ſtanding ſomewhat out like an Apple ariſing from the 
3 concourſe of the greater Bones of the Orband upper Jaw) deſceud obliquely to the comer - 
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Book VI. 


— 


Of the Muſcles and Bones 


The Round 


Muſcle, 


The leſſer 


Muſcle of the 


lowec Jaw, 


The uſe of 
theſe mentio- 
ncd Muſcles, 


The nature 


and compoſ1- 


tion of the 
ears, 


What the Fi- 
bra and Pinna 


are. 
The figure 
and rcaſon 
thereok, = 


For what uſe 
the Ear-wax 


{erves. 


For what uſe 
the membrane 
ſtretched un- 
der the Audi- 


rory paſſage 
{erves. 


What (ound 15 


hinder part of the lower Jaw, that it may move it forwards. Otherſome arite from the lower part 


of- the fame Yoke-bone, and deſcending obliquely interſect the former Fibers after the tumilitude of 


the letter X, and inſert themſelves into the fame lower Jaw at the roots of the procels Corone, that (6 
they might draw it back : Truly by reaſon of theſe contrary motions, it is likely this Muſcle was cal. 
led the Maſſeter, or Grinder, 

The third which is the round Muſcle, ariſcs from all the Gums of the upper Jaw, and is inſerted 
into all the Gums of the lower, inveſting the fides of all the Mouth with the Coat, with which it is 
covered on the inſide, being otherwiſe covered on the outtide with more tat then any other Muſcle, 


The action thereof is, not onely to draw the lower Jaw to the upper, but alſo as with a ſhovel to - 


bring the meat diſperſed over all the Mouth under the Tecth, no otherwiſe than the Tongue draws 
it In. ; 

The fourth being ſhorter and leſs than the reſt ariſing from all the hollownels of the winged pro- 
ceſs of the Wedge-bone, is inſerted within into the broadeſt part of the lower Jaw, that ſo in like 
manner it may draw the ſame tothe upper. This is the Muſcle through whoſe occalicn we ſaid this 


lower Jaw is ſometimes diſlocated. 


The Figure of the Myſcles of the lower Faw . 


FIG.II, 


A A hole in the fore-head bone in the brim of the 
ſeat of the Eye, (ending a ſmall Nerve of the 
third pair to the Muſcles of the fore-head and 


the upper eye-brow. 
B The temporal Muſcle. 
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CHAP. X 


» 


Of the Ears and Parotides, or Kernels of the Ears. 


a griſle;veins.arteries.and nerves. They may be bended or folded in without harm, becauſe 

being grilly.they calily yicld and give wayzbut they would not do ſo if they ſhould be bony, 
but would rather break. That lapat which they hang Pendants and Jewels, is by the Ancients cal- 
led Fibra, but the upper part Pinna, They have been framed by the Providence of Nature into two 
twining paſſages likea Snails ſhell, which as they come nearer to the foramen ce#cam or blind hole, are 
the more ftraitned, that ſo they might the better gather the air into them, and conceive the differcn- 
ces of ſounds and voices, and by little and little lead them to the Membrane. 

This Membrane which is indifferently hard, hath grown up from the Nerves of the fifth conjuga- 
tion, which they call the Auditory. But they were made thus into crooked windings, leſt the ſounds 
ruſhing in too violently ſhould hurt the ſenſe of Hearing. Yet for all this, we oft find it troubled 
and hurt by the noiſe of Thunder, Guns, and Bells, Otherwiſe aHo, lefi that the air too ſuddruly 
entering, ſhould by its qualities, as Cold, cauſe ſome harm 3 and alfo that little creeping things and 
other extraneous Bodies, as Fleas and the like, ſhould be ſtaid in theſe windings and turnings of the 
ways, the glutinous thickneſs of the cholerick Excrement, or Ear-wax, hereunto alſo conducing , 
which the Brain purges and ſends forth intothis part, that is, the auditory paſſage framed into theſe 
intricate Mzanders, 

But that we may underſtand how the Hearing is made, we mult know the ſtructure of the Organ, 
or Inftrumcnt thereof. The Membrane which we formerly mentioned to conliſt of the Auditory 
Nerve, is firetched in the inſide over the Auditory paſſage, like as thehead of a Drum. For i: is ſtret- 
ched and extcnded with the Air, or Auditory Spirit implanted there, and [hur up in the cavity of the 

2millary proceſs and foramen cecum, that ſmitten upon by the touch of the external air entering in, 
it may receive the objeR, that is, the ſound, which is nothing elſe than a certain quality ariting trom 
the Air, bcatcn or moved by the collition and conflict of one or more bodics, 

Such a collifion is ſpred over the Air, as the Water which by the gliding touch of a Stone produces 
many circles and rings, one as it were riſing from another, So in Rivulets running in a narrow Chan- 


ne), the Water trucken, and as it were, beaten back in its courle againſi broken , craggy and ſicep 
Rocks, 


T He Ears are the Organs of the ſenſe of Hearing, They are compoſed of the skin, a little ficſh, 
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Bo 's) . VL and other extreme Parts of the Body. 


Isabout into many turnings: this collifion of the beaten air flying back divers ways 
_ _—_ hollow-roofed places, as Dens, Ciſterns, Wells, thick Woods, and the like, yields 


and produces a double found, and this reduplication is called an Echo. Wherefore the Hearing is The eauic of 


thus made by the air,, as a medixm 3 but this air is two-told, that is, External and Internal, 


The Figure of the Ears and Bones of the Auditory paſſage. 


F1C.1, 11T, 


Pr. 
bd A 


p 4 
£/ » 3 


The cxteriour is that which encompaſles us, but the interiour is that which is ſhut up in the ca- The three 
vity of the mamillary proceſs and foramen cacum, Which truly is not pure and fole air, but tempered 


Tab. Lo. Sheweth the Ears and the di- 


vers internal parts thereof. 


Fig.1. Sheweth the whole external Ear. 
with a part of the Temple-bane. 

Fig.2. Sheweth the left Bone of the Tem- 
ple divided in the mid(t by the inſtrument 
of Hearing , whereabont on either fide 
there are certain paſſuges here particu- 
larly deſcribed, 

Fig. 3. and 4. Sheweth the three little 
bones, 

Fig.5. Sheweth a portion of the bone of the 
Temples which is ſeen near the hole of 
Hearing divided through the mid(t, 
whereby the Nerves, Bones, and Mem- 
branes may appear, as Veſalius of them 
concerveth, 

Fig.6. Sheweth the Veſſels , Membranes, 
Bones and Holes of the Organ of Hear- 
ing, as Platerus hath deſcribed them. 

Fig. 7.and 8. Sheweth the little Bones 
of the Hearing of a Man and of a C lf, 
both joined and ſeparated. 

Fig.9. Sheweth the Muſcle found out by 
Aquapendens, 


For the particular Declaration ſee 
Dr. Crooks Anatomy, pag.577. 


i itory ſpirit. Thence proceeds the noiſe or beating of the Ears when vapors 
- bo ee urs {tead of the ſpines whereby their motion is perturbed and confuſed, 
But ncither do theſe ſuffice for hearing 3 for Nature for the more exact diltinction of ſounds hath al- 
ſo made the little bones, of which one is called the Incus or Anvil, another the Malleolus or hammer, 
the third the Stapes or Stirrop, becaule the ſhape thereof reſembles a German Stirrop. Allo it may be 
called Deltoides, Ct it is madc in the ſhape of the Greek Letter A. 


They are placcd behind the Membrane 3 wherefore the Anviland Hammer moved by the force of Their uſe. 


the entrance of the external air, and beating thereof againſt that Membrane, they more diſtin&ly 


| _— OT _ | _ 
X - difference of ſounds, as ſtrings ſtretched within under the head of a Drum. As for exam- whence th 

- —_— —_ Cn more gently moved repreſent a low ſound to the common {enſe and faculry _ of 

+ Hearing, but being moved more vehemently and violently, they prelent a quick and great ſound. 


; ing to their diverſe agitation, they produce divers and different ſounds. 

"Th —o ro follow the Ears A the order of Anatomy, as well thoſe which are called the 
cmunorics of the Brain, that is, the Parotides, (which are placed, as it were, at the lower part of the 
Ears) as theſe which lie under the lower Jaw, the Muſcles of the Bone Hyoides, and the Tongue, in | 
which the Scrophule, and other ſuch cold abſceſſes breed. It ſhall here ſuthce to ſet down the ule 


of all ſuch like Glandules. 


Therefore the Parotides are framed in that place by Nature, to receive the virulent and malign 
matter ſent forth by the ſtrength of the Brain, by the Veins and Arteries ſprea over that place, The 
relt ſerve to ſirengthen the diviſion of the Veſſels, to moiſten the Ligaments and Membranes of the 
Jaw, leſt they ſhould be dried by their continual motion. Their other conditions and ues are for- 


merly handlcd in our firſt Book of Anatomy. 


CHAP. 


—_— 


A 


Of the Muſcles and Bones 


the name. 


tion, 
The ſite, 


Ai The temper 
'Y and - wi 


The Muſcles 
of the bone 
Hyoidts. 


What kind of 
fleſh the 
Tongue hath, 


The quantity. 
The figure. 


Compolure. 
The Nervcs. 


The reaſon of 


The Muſcles of 
the Tongue, ning, and broader at the end, deſcends into the upper fide of the Tongue from the Appendix Stylo- 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Bone Hyoides, and the Muſcles thereof. 


imitates the Greek Letter v from whence it took the name, (as alſo the name v.4Ji\Nowdt: 


T: ſubſtance of the Bone Hyvides is the ſame with that of other Bones. The figure thereof 
And from the Letter A it is in like ſort called owu/S3omdts 3 by ſomeit is [tiled os Guttwris, 


if | The compoſi- and os Lingue, that is, the Throat-bone and Tongue-bone. The compoſition thercot conlitts of many 


Bones joined into one by the interpoſition of Grilles. 

This Bone is bigger in Beaſts and compoſed of more Bones, and that not onely by the intercourſe 
of Griſles, but alſo of Ligaments. It is ſeated with its baſis (bcing gibbous on the fore-part for 
conſtancy, and arched on the inſide that it might receive and contain the root of the Tongue) upon 
the upper part of that Grifle of the Throttle , which is called Scxtiformis, or Shield-like, (tor this 
ſcems toprop it up by the ſtrength of two proceſles riſing at the baſis thereof) and the root of the 
Tongue, From this baſis it ſends forth two horns to the fides of the Tongue on each fide one, which 
in men are tied to the Appendix Styloides by Ligaments ſent from it ſelf; Contrary than it is in 
Beaits, who have it of many Bones; united, as we faid,, by the intercouſe of Ligaments even to the 
root of the Styloider, Wherefore this Bone hath connexion with the forc-mentioncd parts, and 
other hereafter to be mentioned. Tt hath the ſame temper as other bones have. The uſe of it is, to 
miniſter Eigaments to certain Muſcles of the Tengue, and inſertion as well to the two foremoſt and 
upper Muſcles of the Throttle, as to its own, of which we will now treat. 

The Muſcles of the Bone Hyoides, according to the opinion of ſome, are eight, one each fide four; 
of which there be two, one of which Galen reters to the common Mulcles of the Larinx or Throttle; 
and the other to thoſe which move the Shoulder-blade upwards. Howloever it be, the hrft of the 
four before-mentioned ariſes from the Appendix Styloides, and paſſing over the nervous ſubſtance of 
the Muſcle opening the lower Jaw, is inſerted into the horns of the Bone Hyoides, This Muſcle is 
very thin, yct ſomewhat broad, the which in that reſpe& may eaſily be cut, unleſs you have a care in 
ſeparating the Muſcle which opens the lower Chap. The ſecond aſcends obliquely from the up- 
per part-of the Shoulder-blade near the production thereot called Coracoides, to the beginnings 
of the horns of the ſaid Bone Hyoides, This is round and nervous in the mid{t that ſoit might be 
the ſtronger, as that is which we formerly ſaid opens the lower Jaw and it is reterred by Galen 
amongſt thoſe which move the Shoulder-blade upwards. The third ariſes from the upper part of the 
Sternon, and is inſerted at the root and baſis of the Bone Hyvides 3 yet Galen reters it to the conumon 

Muſcles of the Larinx ; whoſe opinion takes place rather in Bealts than in Man, ſeeing in Man this 
Muſcle cannot be found either to procced, or be inſerted into the Throttle, as it is in Beaſts, The 


The a&ion of fourth and laſt deſcends within from the Chin to the root of the Bone Hyoider, The firſt of theſe 
theſe Muſcles. Muſcles with its Companion or Partner, moves the Bone Hyvides upwards, the ſecond downwards, 


the third backwards, and the fourth forwards. I would declare whence theſe Muſcles have their Veſ- 
ſcls, had I not abundantly ſatisfied that thing, when I treated of the diltribution of the Nerves, Veins 


and Arterics. 


© b_——— 


CHAP. XII 


— 


Of the Tongue. 


from the relt of the fleſh, as chiefly appears when you cut it from the hrlt original of the 

Muſcles thereof which thing hath moved ſome, that they have made a fourth kind of ficth 
proper to the Tongue and different from the reſt, viz. the Fibrous Muſculous, and that of the Bowls, 
The quantity thereof is ſuch, that it may be contained in the Mouth, and eafily moved to each part 
thereof, The Figure of it is triangular, which it rather expreſſes in the balis, which is at the root 
of the Bone Hyvides, than in its point, or fore-paxt , where trom a triangle it becomes moredilatcd, 
It is compoſed of a Membrane (which it hath from that which lines all the inſide of the Mouth.) 
Muſcles tour, Nerves two on each fide, the one whereof is ſent from the third conjugation, into the 
coat thereof; the other, from the ſeventh is ſent into the muſculous ſubſtance even to the end there- 
of for motions ſake ; ſo that thoſe ſenfifick Nerves from the third conjugation, onely give to judge 
of Taſtes, compoſe the Coat, and touch or enter not the flelh. Befades, it is compoſed of Veins and 
Artcries on each ſide one, which it receives from the external Jugular and Carotides, running ma- 
vifeſtly to the end thereof on the lower fide, that ſo they might be cafily opened in the dilcaſes of the 
Mouth and Throttle ; they commonly term theſe the Yene nigre, or black Veins. 

The Muſcles ef the Tongue are abſolutely ten, on each fide five. The firſt narrow at the begin- 


T He Tongue is ofa fleſhy, rare, looſe, and ſoft ſubſtance; it enjoys fleſh of a different kind 


des, and together with its Co-partner draws it upwards. The ſecond hath its original within trom 
the lower Jaw, about the region of the Grinding Teeth, and is inſerted into the lower fide of the 
Tongue, the which with its Partner draws it downward. The third proceeds from the inner part 
of the Chin, and goes to the root of the Tongue, that when need requires, it may put it forth of thc 
Mouth. The fourth, the greateſt and broadeſt of them all, compoſed of all ſorts of Fibers, paſſcti 
forth from the baſis of the bone Hyvides, and ends at the lower part of the Tongue, which with 1t5 
Companion plucks it back into the mouth. The hfth and Jati moſt uſually ariſes trom the uppcr 


part of the horns of the bone Hyvides, and goes to the roots of the Tongue between the two firlt, that 
it 
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Rook VI. and other extreme Parts of the Body. 129 


ie may move it to the ſides of the Mouth, The temper thereof, as of all other fleſh, is hot and moilt, The temper, 
The tir{t ation and commodity thereof is, to be the Organ of the ſenſeof Taſting, wherefore it was aQ1on, and 
made tungous and ſpongy, that by reaſon of the rarity ot it, it might more ealily admit the talies con- _—_ = 
—_ q | "ho egy - , ongue. 
joined with the ſpettle as a vehicle, Another to be an inlirument to diſtinguiſh the voice by articu- 

late ſpeech, for which it was made movableinto cach part of the Mouth. The third isto be a help 

to chaw and ſwallow the meat. For which cauſe it is like a ſcoop or diſh with which we throw back 

the Corn into the Mill, which hath {caped gririding. And becauſe, when the Tongue is drie, it is lc(s 

nimble and quick to perform its motions, as appears by thoſe which can ſcarce {peak by reaſon of 

thirlt, or a burning F ever: therefore Nature hath placed very ſpongy glandules at the roots thereof, The uſe of the 
on each ſide one, whictrlike ſponges ſuck and receive, both trom the Brain and other places, a wa- glandules pla- 
teriſh and ſpettely humour , with which they humect and make more glib, not onely the Tongue, but cecd ar the 
alſo the other parts of the Mouth, as the Throatand Jaws theſe glandules are called the Tonſille , or 1998 of the 
Almonds of the Throat, rongne, 


_— — — —— D— —_ 


CHAP. XIIL 


Of the Mouth, 


Precinds the Teeth, Tongue, and the beginning of the Throttle and Gullet. Therefore the 
uſe of the Mouth is to contain the Tongue, and ſerve it in the fitter performance of its The uſe. 
ations 3 and although many parts hereof have been formerly handled, as the Lips, Teeth, Jaws, 
Tongue, Almonds, and paſſages of the Palat coming from the Noſe, yet it remains that we declare 
what the Palate, the Gargareon or Uvula, the Pharinx, and fauces or Chops, are. The Palat (or, as What the Pa- 
it is commonly called, the Root of the Mouth) is nothing elſe but the upper part of the Mouth boun- {at is, 
ded with the Teeth, Gums, and upper _ In which place the Coat common to the whole Mouth, 
is made rough with divers wrinkles, that the meats put up and down between the Tongue and the 
Palat might be broken and chawed more eafily by that inequality and roughnels. If any would tind The Nerves 
find the Nerves, which deſcend into the Palate trom the fourth Conjugation, let him ſeparate that *hereot. 
Coat, and caſt it from the fore to the hind+part of the Mouth 3 for fo he thall tind them at the tides 
and hind-parts of the bones of the Palate, which incompaſs the Palat, and at the beginning of the 
inner holes of the Mouth, which deſcend from the Noſe, and region of the productions of the Wedg- 
bone called the Saddle. Theſe holes or paſſages are open,that we may breath the better when we lleep, ,,,, 


T He Mouth is that capacity, which, bounded with the Checks and Lips contains within its What ir is. 


the 


| and that when the Noſe is not well, the excrements which ſeek their paſſage by it, may be cafilier poles of the 


drawn away by the Mouth. This ſame Coat is woven with nervous Fibers, that like the Tongue it Palatare open. 
may judge of Taſtesz theſe Fibers compoſe a Coat that hath a middle confiſtence betwixt fott and What kind of 
hard. Forit it ſhould have been any harder, like a Bone or Grille, it would have been without ſenſe wo the Palat 


but if ſofter, hard, acid and ſharp meats would have hurt it; 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Gargareon, or Voula, 
B: the Gargareon we underſtand a fleſhy and ſpongy body, in ſhape like a Pine-Apple, hang- wharthe 62 


ing directly down at the turther end of the Palat and baſis of the bone Ethmoides , where gareonor Uyu- 
the two holes of the Palat come from the Noſe, above the entrance of the Throttle. This 14 1s. 

little body is ſituate in this place to break the violence of the air drawn in by breathing and that TROmnEne 
by delay it might in ſomeſort temper and mitigate it by the warmneſs of the Mouth. Belides, that hereof, 

it might be as it were the Plefirim, or quill of the Voice, ſo to diffuſe the fuliginous vapour ſent 

forth in breathing , that it may be diſperſed over all the mouth, that reſounding from thence it may 

be articulate, and by the motion of the Tongue diſtinguiſhed and formed into a certain Voice, 

Which uſe is not ſmall; when we ſee by experience, that ſuch as have this particle cut away, or The diſcom- 
caten, or corrupted by any accident, have not onely their Voice vitiated and depraved, but ſpeak ill- modities char 
tavouredly, and, as they ſay, through the Noſe z and belides, in proceſs of time they tall intoa Con- _ fy 
ſumption by reafon of the cold air paſſing down before it be qualitied. This ſamepatricle isalſo ®**< Uvula. 
a means to hinder the duſt from flying down through the Weazon into the Lungs. By the Pha- What the 
rinxand Faces is meant the inner and back-part of the mouth, ſet or placed before the entrance of Pharinz and 
the Throttle and Gullet; being ſo called, becauſe that place is narrow and firait , that as it were by F4## are: 
CO air drawn in by the mouth might be forced down by the Throttle, and the meat in- 

to tne ct, 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Larinx, or Throttle. 


Irſt we muſt ſhew what is meant by the Larinx and Throttle , then proſecute the other con- yypar is 
ditions of itafterour accuſtomed manner. Therefore by the Larinz: we underſtand nothing meant by the 
elſe in this place than the Head and extremity of the rough Artery, or Weazon, which Larinx- 


Comes nearer to griſly ſubſtance, than to any other. The quantity thercot is ſufficiently large , 
| yet 
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Whence the 
Muſcles of the preſs it down. But you muſt note that all ſuch Muſcles as ariſe from below upwards, receive 


EIN branches from the recurrent, but eſpecially thoſe who open and ſhut the Grifle Ayytenoides. But 
* the ſite, temper, connexion, and uſe of the Throttle may eafily be known by that we have ſaid be- 


Of potable 
things ſome- muſt not think that this body doth fo cloſely ſhut the oritice of the Throttle, but that ſome ſmall 


what always - quantity of moiſture always runs down by the inner ſides, as the walls thereof, to moilten the 


_ 8 Ws Lungs3 otherwiſe Eclegmaes ſhould be of no uſe in the diſeaſes of the Cheſt. And becauſe that 


P"  ——_ 
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The magni- yet diverſe according to the diverſity of bodies. It reſembles in ſhape the head of a German pipe, 
rude, figure, The compoſure of it conſiſts of 18 Muſcles, on each fide nine, which as they arc like in quantity, 
= comP®- ſoalſoin ſtrength and ation; of three Grifles, Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, as we ſhewed when 
we ſpoke of the diſtribution of the Veſſels ; as alſo of a double Coar, the one external, the other 

The deſcri- internal, as we ſhewed when we ſpoke of the Weazon. Theſe three Grifles are joined together 
_ of the by certain Ligaments and Muſcles the foremoſt Grifle, which alſo is the greater, is called by the 
* —_ Greeks 9v@ 9441s, in Latin commonly Scutiformis, that is ſhield-like, becauſe it reſembles a {hicld, 
© The ſecond, being the hinder and middle in magnitude, wants a Name, wherefore it is called the in- 

nominats, or namele(s Grifle, The laſt and leait, which notwithſtanding may be parted into two, ſo 

lies upon the edges of the other, that it reſembles the mouth of 'an Oil-pot , or a Pitcher , where- 

Whence the VPon the Greeks call it Arytenoides. Theſe Grifles thus fitted amongſt themſelves utter a diftinct 
infinite varie- Voice, by the benefit of the Epiglottis , or Aftcr-tongne 3 and alſo of the Muſcles opening and 
ty of Voices ſhutting, dilating and compreſſing them, whence proceed infinite varieties of Voices. For thus when 
proceed. they are opened and dilated, they yield a heavy or dull ſound ; when they are ſhut or drawn toge- 
ther, a quick or ſharp ſound; and to conclude, they make it infinite ways different according to 
hy yrs the infinite variety of thedilatation , or conſtriction thereof, Therefore, becauſe it was ht theſe 
© Griſles ſhould be moveable , eſpecially the Arytenoides and Thyroides, Nature hath put to thern on 

Their number each fide nine Muſcles, of which three are common, and fix proper. . The firſt of the common lying 
hid under the third Muſcle of them that move the bone Hyoides, ariſes from the root of the ſame bouc, 

and by an oblique deſcent inſerts it {clt at the bafis of the ſhield-like Grifle, to dilate it upwards 

and downwards. The ſecond aſcends obliquely from the inner part of the Sterxon according to the 

length of the Weazon (whence it is called Bronchizs) to the bottom and ſides of the ſame thield- 

like Grifle, that it may open and dilate it with its wings. This Muſcle is ſeen from che hrft original 

thereof, even a great part of the way liraitly to cohere with the third Muſcle of the Bone Hyoides ; 

therefore under cach of the Muſcles there is a glauduluus body ſpred about the fore and uppcr part 

of the Weazon, on that place where. it applics it {elt tothe Throttle this body although it reſemble 

A notable Hi- a fleſhy ſubſtance, yet it is a glandule : wnich being pluckt away by a certain Emperick taking upon 


ſtory. him to cure the Kings-evil, cauſed a defect of Voice on one fide, becauſe he pulled away the recur- 


rent Nerve lying upon the glandule as it gocs to the Throttle, as Galen reports, Lib. 4: Locks Aﬀeciic, 
The third and latt ariſes from the parts of the Yertebraes of the Neck lying, tranſverſly upon the fides 
of the Gullet, and ends at the wings and ſides at thc thicld-like Grifle, that it may tie it more (traitly 
to the ſecond Grifle. But theſe three are called common Muſcles, becauſe they take their original 
from ſome other place than the Throttle, that ſo they may be inſerted into ſome part thereot 3 for 
they are callcd the proper Muſcles which ariſe trom the Throttle ic (clf, which we have aid to be tix 
on each fide: the hirit of which ariling from the tore-part of the ſecond Grifle, makes a circle un- 
der the baſis of the ſhicld-like Griflez whileſt aſcending obliquely to the baſis thereof, it is atter- 
wards inſerted ina part of it, ſo to firengthen and dilate it, The fecond in like manner ariling from 
the ſecond Griſle, from that place where it adheres to the hit, 1t runs obliquely crothng the tirit to 
the inner and forepart of the Grifle Thyroides near to the baſis thereof, that it may join it to the ſe- 
cond. The third from the hind-bafis of the ſecond Grifle aſcends diredly to the batis ot the third 
Grifle Arytenoides, that with the ſecond Muſcle it may open and ſhut it. The fourth alccnds trom the 
ſides of theſecond Grifle, near the original of the ſecond Muſcle, to the fides of the Arytenoides, that 
with the ſecond Muſcle it may open and ſhut it. The nfth ariſcs from the inner middle of the {hicld- 
griſle, and ends in the fore-part of the Arytenoides at the inſertion of the tourth Muſcle, that ſo it may 


preſs down the ſaid Grifle, 
The fixth and laſt aſcendsby the hind-bafis of the Arytenoides to the fore-baſis of the ſame, to 


fore : Although it bea thing very full of difficulty to ſcarch out and demonlirate all the conditi- 
ons of the organical parts, by reaſon of the diverſity of their compoſition, Wherefore hencc- 
torward concerning the ſubſtance, temper, and other circumſtances of ſuch parts as we (hall 
omit, you may have recourſe to thoſe things which we have written in the Demonſtration of the 
{imple and ſimilar parts, of which theſe organical are compoſed 3 as if any ſhould ask, of what tem- 
per the Larinx is, you ſhall anſwer, of a cold, dry, hot, and moiſt, becauſe it confiſts both cf 


The Epielottis, a grifly and fleſhy ſubſtance. He which reckons up all the parts of the Mouth, muſt not omit 


or Afrer- 
Tongue, 


that griſly and membranous body which ariſes from the roots of the Tongue, which that it 
might be more quick for motion, that is, whereby it might be more caſily erected and depreſſed 
(tor thote things which are more ſoft do continually flide away , but thoſe which are too hard can- 
not be bended) it was convenient it ſhould be neither too hard, nor too ſoft, that it might be 
erected whileſt we breath, but depreſſed when we ſwallow. It is a principal inſtrument of the 
Voice, for it cannot be well articulated unleſs the way were ſtrait. Therefore it ſiraitens that way, 
and the paſſage of the griſles of the Throttle, but eſpecially the Arytenoides; it is always moiſt by a 
certain Native and Inbred Humidity; wherefore, it it happen to be dried by a Fever, or any 
other like accident, the Speech is taken away. It is bound on both ſides by the common membrane 
of the Mouth to the ſides of the Arytenoides even to the back-part thereof, that ſo like a Cover it 
may open and ſhut the orifice of the Throttle, that none of the meat and drink in ſwallowing may 
fall into the Weazon, in ſuch abundance as may hinder the egreſs and regreſs of the air. For we 


this little body is partaker of voluntary motion, theretore according to the opinion of ſome 
there 
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there are four Muſclcs beſtowed upon it, two which may open it, and two that ſhut it, on cach fide 
The opening Muſcles deſcend from the root of the bone Hyordes, and in their inſertion, grow- The Muſcles 


to one, they are terminated in the root of this body, that is, the Epiglottis in the back part of the Fgig:er- 
ir. 


One. 
ing in | | | a 
thereof, The ſhutting Muſcles (in thoſe Creatures where they are found ) ariſe on the infide between 
the Coat and Grifle thereof, Truly I could never obſerve and find thele tour Mulcles in a man, 
though I have diligently and earneſtly ſought tor them, but I have always obſerved them in Beatis, 
Therefore ſome have boldly aflirmed that this little body in ſwallowing lics not upon the oritice ot 
the Throttle, unleſs when it is preſſed down by the heavincſs of ſuch things as are to be ſwallowed 3 
but that at all other times by reaſon of the continual breathing it fttands upright, the Throttle being 
open. There remain as yet to be conſidered, twoſmall bofoms or cavities, or rather tifſures which The uſe of th 
Nature hath hollowed in the very Throttle under the Eprglottis, on cach tide one, that it by chance eaviries or 1 
any of the meat or drink ſhould fall, or flip afide in the Lirinx, 1t might be there fiaid and retained, ures of the 
Belide that, the Air too violently cntering, ſhould be in ſorr.c fort broken by theſc clitts or chinks . Luan: 

10 otherwiſe then the bloud and ſpirit entering into the heart through the Arricule, or Ears thereot. 


be 


Gt! AP. XVI. 
Of the Neck, and the parts thereof. 


Irſt we will define what the Neck is, then proſecute the parts thereut, as well proper as com- 
mon, c{pecially thoſc of which we have not as yet treated, For it were ſupertluous to ſpeak 
any more of the Skin, the fleſhy Pannicle, the Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Gullet, Weazon ard 
Muſcles aſcending, and deſcendivg to the parts into which they are infertedalongſt the Neck z where- 
fore you mult not expect, that wc (hould {ay any thing of the Neck, more than todeſcribe the FVerte- 
bre or Rack-bones, being the proper parts thereot, and the Ligaments, as well thoſe proper to the 
Neck, as thoſe which it hath in common with the head; and laſtly, the Mulcles, as well choſe it hath 
in common with the Hcad and Cheſt, as thoſe of its own.” Therctore the Neck is nothing <!{e than Whar the 
a part of the Head, which is contained between the Nowl-bone and the tilt Vertebza of the hack, Necks. 
Firlt in the Neck, the Vertebrzes muft be confidercd, and we mult ſhew what they have proper and 
eculiar, and what common amongſt themſelves, that we may the more cafily ſhew the original and 
inſertion of the Muſcles growing, out of them and cnding in them. The Neck conlfitts of ſeven 
Vertebre, or Rack-bonesz in which you mult confider their proper bodyz and then the holes by 
which the Spinal-marrow paſles; thirdly, the Apophyſes or procelles of the Vertebras, tourthly, the What to t © 
holes through which the Nerves arc diſſeminated into other parts from the Spinal marrow, and bc- —— _ 
lides the perforations of the tranſverſe productiongby which the Veins and Arterics, which we call —— rw 
Cervicales, aſcend alongſt the Neck; and lafily, the connexion of thcle fame Vertebre, or Rack- 
bones. For the firſt, By the body of the Vertebrz, we underttand the tore-part thercot upon which 
the Gullet lies. For the hole, that is not always the largeſt in thoſe Vertebre which are nighelt the 
Head ; but it is always encompaſſed with the body of the Vertebre, and bclides with three forts of 
proccſles, except in the hr{t Rack-bone, that is right, tranſverſe and oblique. By right, we under- Which be the 
ttand thoſe cxtuberancies in the Rack-boncs of the Neck which arc hollowed dircCQly in the upper 71ghr procet- 
part of then, and riſe up crelted on each fide to ſuſtain and receive the bafis of the Rack-bone which _ the Yer- 
is ſet upon it. By the oblique proceſles, we underltand the bunchings out by which theſe Rack- Which whe 
boncs are mutually knit together by Ginglymos ;, theſe arc fcated between the tranſverſe procciſes. Oblique. 
By the tranſvcr{c, we undcrſtand the protuberations next the body, which divide the Vertebr.z or Which the 
Rack-bone in a ſtraight line. Thcle procefles arc pertorated, that they may give way to the before Tranlyeric, 
deſcribed Veins and Arteries, which entering the Spinal marrow by the holes of the Nerves nouriſh 
the Rack-boncs and parts belonging to them. Beſides, you mult note, that the pertorations of 
the Rack-bones of the Neck, by which the Nerves proceed trom the Spinal marrow to the outward 
parts, arc under the tranſ{verſc procefs, that is growing or made by the upper and lower Fertebr, 
contrary to all, other which are in the rett of the Rack-bones. For the connexion of the Rack- The connexi- 
bone, you mutt know, that all the Vertebre of the Spine have lix conncxions, two in their own ons of the Yer- 
bodics, and four in their oblique proceſſes. By the two firſt connexions they are fo mutually tebre of the 
articulated in theix own bodics, that each arc joined with other both above and below. But by Neck, 
the four other by their oblique aſcendent and deſcendent proceſſes on cach fide two, they areſo 
mutually inarticulate, that as the tourth Rack-bone of the Neck by its obliqueaſcendent procefles, 
is received of the deſcendent proceſſes of the third Rack-bone, fo it reccives the oblique aſcen- 
dcnt proceſſes of the firlt , by its oblique deſcendents, for always the oblique aſcendents are reccci- 
ved, and the delcendents receive. Yet we mult except the firſt Rack-bone of the Neck which is 
contained with four conncxions by his lowcr. oblique proceſſes, and by its upper by which it re- 
ccives the oblique proceſſes of the Nowl-bone, and of the ſecond Rack-bone, The ſecond Vertebra, 
or Rack-bone, mutt alfo be cxccptcd, which is holden by tive conncxions, that is to ſay, four 
by its oblique proceſſes, and the tiftth by its own body, by which it is knit to the body of the third 
Pertebra, - But wemult note, that whereas Nature hath not given a Spine to the firlt Rack-bone, 
yet it hath given It acertain bunch or extubcrancy in fſtcad thercotz in like manner, lccing it makes 
no common pallage with the ſecond Vertebra, tor the paſling forth of the Nerve, it is pertorated at The procets 
its tides of the body, and it is made very thin on the fore-itde, as if it were without body , that called the 
it might receive the tore-procels raiſed in the upper body of the ſecond Rack-bone , which Hip- Tooth. 
pocrates calls the Tooth, to which the rincipal Ligament of the Head is tatined, which deſcends 
within from the hind-part of the Head under the 4pophyſes Clinoides, or proceſſes of the Wedge- 
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head is ben- 


ded back- 


wards and for» Upper articulati 


wards, 


The Vrwtebra 
of the Holy- 


bone. 


nd by this articulation the head is bended forwards and backwards, as it is moved to theſides by 
Fa ws bn my firſt Rack-bone with the ſecond. That procels is bound by two ligaments,the 
firſt of which bgſng greater and broader isexternal, comprehending in the com {5 thereof all the 
aſcending from the Rack-bones to the Head, or rather delc ing from the Head 
to themas any other Ligament going from one bone to another. The other is the ſtronger, and alſo 
encompaſſes the articulation mixing it ſelf with the Grifle, which by its interpoſition binds together 
all the Rack-bones, the firſt excepted, as you may {ce in pulling alunder the Rack-bones of a Swine; 
and the whole Spine, or Rack-bone is tied together, and compoſed throughout with ſuch Ligaments, 
Figure 1. Sheweth all the Rackbones of the Back, knit together. 
Table. 2 0.3 Figure 2. Sheweth the fore and upper face of the Neck, &c. See Dr.Crook,p4398, 


From A toB the ſeven Vertebraes 
of the Neck, 

From C to D the twelve Verte- 
braes of the Cheſt. 

From E toF the five Rack-bones 
of the Loins. 

FromG to H the Os facrum, or 
Holy Bone conſiſting, commonly.of 
fix Vertebre. 

From I to K the Bone Goccyx, or 
the Rump-bone, according to the 
late Writers. 

LL Thebodies of the Vertebre. 

M The Tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
Vertebrz, 

N The deſcendent proceſſes. 

O O The aſcendent proceſſes. 

P P The backward proceſſes. 

QQ The holes that are in the 
ſides of the Vertebre, through 
which the Nerves are tranſmitted. 

R R A griſly Ligament betwixt 
the Vertebre. 

A234 The hole whereont the 
marrow of the Back iſſueth. 
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B 2 3 The cavity which admitteth We Wo. 
R 50 \ a 
the root of the ſecond Rack-bone. NS 


C 3 4 Acavity or Sinus in the ſame 
place cruſted over with a Griſle, 
D2 A prominence in the outward 

regzon of the Sinus. 
EF 2 3 The Sinus, or cavity of 
the firſt Rack-bone which admitteth 
the two heads of the Nowl-bone. SEAT 
GG 2 3 4 The tranſverſe proceſs of »K 
the firſt Vertebra. H 1 The hole of this tranſverſe proceſs. T3 The Sinus which together with the ca- 
wity of the Nowl-bone marked with E, maketh a common paſſage prepared for the Nerves. K 3 4 4 rough 
place where the Spine of the firſt Rack is wanting. LL 4 Two cavities of the firſt Rack, receiving the two 
bunches of the ſecond Rack marked with MN. MN 5 6 The two bunches of the ſecond Rack which fall into 
the cavities of the firſt. O 7 The Appendix or Tooth of the ſecond Rack, P 5 Aknub of this Append. 
cruſted over with a Grifle. Q_5 The back, ſide of the Tooth, R. 6 The Sinus or cavity of the ſame, about 
which a tranſverſe Ligament i rouled, containing the ſaid Tooth in the cavity of the firſt Rack, ST 6 Cer- 
24in cavities at the ſides of the Tooth whence the roots iſſue of the fore-branch of the ſecond pair of ſinews, 
V 5 The point of the Tooth. X 3 An aſperity or roughneſs, where is a hole, but not thrilled through. 
Y 6 A cavity of the ſecond Rack,, which together with the cavity marked with Z, maketh a hole through 
which the Nerves do iſſue. Z 4 The Sinus of the firſt Rack, a5 6 7 The double ſpine of the ſecond Rack, 
b 56 7 The tranſverſe proceſs of the ſecond Rack, © 7 The hole of the ſaid tranſverſe proceſs. d 6 7 The 
deſcending proceſs of the ſecond Rack,, whoſe cavity is marked with d, in the ſixth Figure. e5 7 The 
place where the body of the ſecond Rack, deſcendeth downward. | g, g 8 The lower fide of the body of the 
third Rack at f, the two eminent parts of the ſame at gg, hi 8 The aſcending proceſſes. 1m 8 The tw 
deſcending proceſſes. nop q 8 The tranſverſe proceſſes. 1 8 9 The Spine or backward proceſs. {t 8 The 
two tops of the Spine. ug The deſcending proceſs of the third Rack, x 9 The aſcending proceſs. y The 
tranſverſe proceſs of the third Rack, & 8 9 The hole of this tranſverſe proceſs. {5 9 The upper hollowed part 
of the body of the third Rack, & 9 The Sinus or cavity which maketh the lower part of a hole through which 
the conjugations of the Nerves are led. © 7 The upper part of the ſame hole, 


The Holy-bone is compoſed of four Yertebre (or rather of five or fix, as in the Figure above) be- 
ſides the Rump-bone, it receives, and holds faſt the Offa Tm, or Hanch-bones, and is as a Balis to 
all the Rack-bones placed above it, whereby it comes to paſs that the Rack-bones from the Head to 
the Holy-bone grow {till thicker, becauſe that which ſupports ought to be bigger than that which is 
ſupported. There is a certain moitture, tough and fatty, put between the Rack-bones, as alſo in 
other joints tomake them glib and ſlippery, that ſo they may the better move. Whileſt this motion 


is made, the Rack-bones part one from another. The 
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The commodities or uſes of the Spine are (aid to be four, The fr is, That it isas it were, the The manifold 
ſeat and foundation of the compoſure and conſtruction of the whole body, as the Carcaſs is in a 95 of the 
Ship. The ſecond, That it is a way or paſſage for the marrow, The third is, Becauſe it contains ——_ 
and preſerves the ſame, The fourth is, That it ſerves for a Wall or Bulwark to the entrails, which 

lie and reſt upon it on the infide. And, becauſe we have fallen into mention of Ligaments, it will not 

be amiſs to inſert in this place that which ought to be known of them. Firſt therefore, we will de- 

clare what aLigament is, then explain the divers acceptions thereof; and laftly, proſecute their 

differcnccs. x 

Therefore a Ligament is nothing elſe than a ſimple part of Mans Body, next to a Bone and Grifl « Whara Lig. 
the molt terreſtrial, and which molt uſually ariſes trom the one or other of them either mediately or Ment ts. 
immediately, and in the like manner ends in one of them, or in a Muſcle, or in ſome other part 3 Dn, 
whereby it comes to pals, that a Ligament is without bloud, dry, hard, cold, and without {cnſe, like =P * 
the parts from whence it ariſes, alchough itreſcmble a Nerve in whitencſs and conliſtence, but that — 
it is fomewhat harder. 

A Ligament 15 taken cither generally, or more particularly in general, for every part of the What parrs | 
body, which ties one part to another, in which ſenſe the skin may be called a Ligament, becauſe it may be called 
contains all the inner parts in oneunion. So the Peritonezem comprehending all the natural parts, 1'/8aments1n 
and binding them to the Back-bone : ſo the Membrane inveſting the Ribs, (that is, the Plenra) C_ g- 
containing all the Vital parts; thus the Membranes of the Brain, the Nerves, Veins, Artcries, Mulcles, s 
Membrancs 3 and laſtly, all ſuch parts of the Body which bind together, and contain other, may 
be called Ligaments, becauſe they bind one part to another z, as the Nervesannex the whole Body to 
the Brain, the Arterics faſten it to the Heart, and the Veins to the Liver. But to conclude, the name 
of a Ligamcnt more particularly taken, fignihes that part of the Body which we have deſcribcd a 
little b<forc. 

The differtnces of Ligaments are many, for ſome are membranous and thin ; others broad, othcr- The differen- 
ſome thick and round, ſome hard, ſome ſoft, ſome great, ſome little, ſome wholly grifly, others <5 % Eige- 
of a middle confiſtence between a Bone and Grille, according to the nature of the motion of the ly fo called F 
parts which they bind together in quickneſs, vehemency, and flowneſs. We will ſhew the other dit- : 
terences of Ligaments, as they ſhall preſent themſelves indifſection. 


| ——— 


CHAP, XVII, 
Of the Muſcles of the Neck 
T: Muſcles of the Neck, as well proper as common, are in number twenty, or elſe twenty Their number 


two, that 1s, ten or eleven on cach tide 3 of which, ſeven onely move the Head, or the hit 
Vertebra with the Head 3 the other thrce or four, the neck itſelt; Of the ſeven which move 
the Head, and with the head the firſt Vertebra, ſome extend and erc& it. others bend and decline it, 
others move it obliquely, but all of them together in a ſucccſive motion move it circularly : and the 
like judgment may be of the Muſcles of the Neck. 
But before I can come to the deſcription of their original and inſertion, I muſt admonith thee, 
that the two Muſcles of the Shoulder-blade muſt firſt be taken away by diſſection that is, the 
Trapezius Or Table-muſcle, and the Rhomboides, or Square-mulclez whoſe original and inſertion 
that we may the better demonſtrate, (or rather the ation by which we ſcek that original and inſcr- 
tion) they mult be pulled up, beginning at their inſertion, which isat the Shoulder-blade (as thall 
be ſhewed in the proper place, turning them up towards their original, that is, to the Spinc, 
Beſides, the leſs Rhomboides, the hinder and upper ( called alſo the Dentatus or toothed-Mulcle ) 
muſt be raiſed from its oriignal , which is at the three lower Rack-bones of the Neck and the firli 
of the Back, and turncd up to its inſertion, which is at three ſpaces of the lower ribs nigh to the 
hind and upper angle of the Shoulder-blade, as ſhall be ſhewed in fit place hereafter. Theſe 
Muſcles thus raiſed up, the tour Muſcles which erc& and extend the Head, mult be taken away, and 
then thoſe two which move it obliquely 3 and laſtly, one which bends or declines : for thus Ana- 
tomical order requires. Yet, if you think good, you may, not hurting the other, firſt of all cut 
away that which is called the Maſtezdes, which declines or bends the Head. For theſe four which | 
lift up and extend the Head, the hilt from the hgure of the Spleen is called the Splenius , it aſcends The Splenius; 
from the hve upper ſpines of the Back , and the tour lower of the Neck, and is obliquely inſerted 
at the back-part of the Head, and the Mamillary proceſs, whence yow may raiſe it towards its ori- 
- The ſecond by reaſon of its compoſure is called Complexas 3 this paſſing from the third, The Conp!c- 
ourth, and hfth tranſverſe proceſs of the Back, and often from the firſt of the Neck : afcends di- ** 
rectly to the back-part of the Head, encompatting the lower and ſide-part of the Neck, you way ea- 
ily take it up, if you begin at the ſpine, and ſo go forward to the tranſverſe proceſſes and ma- 
millary proceſſes of the Nowl-bone. This Complexus may be divided into two or three Mulcles, but 
that with ſome difficulty, by reaſon of its folded texture. The third and fourth, which be two of the 
eight little Muſcles, being tour on cach fide, do aſcend ſomewhat obliquely, the tirſt truly from i 
the whole fide of the ſecond Vertebra. The ſecond from the whole fide of the proceſs of the firſt oy pon ” 
Vertebra, which it hath in ſtead of a Spine they aſcend to the back-part of the Head, juſt againſt Muſcles 
the Spine 3 theſe two Muſcles by the conſent of all Anatomiſts, are called right or direct Mufcles, 
onely moving the head, theſe truly muſt not be plucked from the places of their original, norinſer- 
tion, but onely bound by a firing put under them, that ſo they may be the more eaſily ſhewed, On 
each fide follow two oblique Muſcles, one whereof onely moves the Head 3 the other primarily 
the firft Vertebra, but ſecondarily and by accident the Head it ſelf. For the firſt, contrary to the 
N Opin icn 
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tion ſhew, 


The Eourth Figure of the Muſcles. This Figure heweth the cavities of the middle and lower Bel.es, 
* the Bowels being taken out, but moſt part of the Bones and Muſcles remaining. 


AB The firſt Muſcle bending the neck, 
called Longus. 

C C The ſecond bender of the neck, 
called Scalcnus. 

T DDDD The outward intercoſtal 
Muſcles. 

EEEE The inner intercoftal Muſ- 
cles, 

FFF The ſecond Muſcle of the Cheſt, 
called {erratus major. 

G The firſt Muſcle of the Shoulder- 
blade, called (erratus minor , ſepa- 
rated from his original, 

H The firſt Muſcle of the Arm called 
Pectoralis , ſeparated from his ori- 
ginal. 

I The ſecond Muſcle of the Arm, called 
Dcltoides. 

K The Bone of the Arm withont fleſh. 

[ The firſt Muſcle of the Cubit, called 


Biccps. 
M The ſecond Muſcle of the Cubit cal- 
led Brachicus. 
N The Clavicle , or Collar-bone, bent 
backward. 
O The firſt Muſcle of the Cheſt, called |} 
Subclavius. > Wi\\\ 
P The wpper proceſs of the Showlder- A | 
lade. OE 8 
Q The firſt Muſcle of the Head, called V 
obliquus inferior. JV 
R The ſecond Muſcle of the Head, called Q 
Complexus. J 
S The fourth Muſcle of the Shoulder- RW 
blade. called Levator. 


T V The two Bellies of the fourth Muſcle of the bone Hyois. XX a a Thefifth Muſcle of the back, whiſ? 
original is at aa, Y Y bb cc The ſixth Muſcle of the Thigh, called Pſoz, whoſe original is at c c, and 
tendon at bb. Z Z The ſeventh Muſcle of the thigh. d The Holy-bone. 000 The holes of the Hol)- 
bone, out of which the Nerves do iſſue. © e A portion of the fifth Muſcle of the thigb ariſing frem the Share- 
bone. t The Share-bone bared, k The nineth Muſcle of the thigh or the firſt cixcumaGtor, 


Which may Wheretore when the firſt oblique moves the Head obliquely forward, the ſecond pulls it back by 
be truly called the firſt Vertebra;, this, with his affociate of the other ſide, may be truly termed the proper Muſcles of 
_—_ , the Neck, becauſe they belong to no other part whereas it is contrary in other Muſcles. But we 
ork. mult note, that the Head (according to Galer's opinion) hath two motions, one dircly forwards 

The two mo- and backwards, as appears in beckning it forwards, and caſting it backwards the other circular. 
tions of the The firſt in Galer's opinion is performed by the firſt Vertebya moved upon the fecond 3 the ſecond 
Head, by the Head moved upon the firſt Vertebra z for which he is reproved by the later Anatomilſts, who 
teach that the Head cannot be turned round, or circularly upon the firſt Vertebra, without putting 

it out of joint. TE | ER 

For the laſt which bends the Head, it aſcends from the upper and fide-part cf the- Sternon, and 
the next part of the clavicle, obliquely to the Apophyſis Maſtoides, or mamillary procefs, of the hind 
The Maſtoz= part of the Head, whence it- is called the Maſtoidew, You may divide this by reaſon of its mant- 
—_ told original rather into two, than into three Muſcles, Burt it had been better that the Head might 
have been moved- every way , equally backwards and to the right and left ſides; but thus it would 
often have been firained to our great damage and danger of life 3 \ncither could there have heen {uct 
facility of motion without a looſneſs of the joint, _ Therefore Nature had rather beftow upon tie 
Head an harmleſs faculty of fewer motions, than one furniſhe> with more variety, but with a gre2! 
dcal more uncertainty and danger. Wherefore it hath made this jun&ure not lax or looſe, but 

tit and firong, ! F-1 | | : 
After 


opinion of ſome, it ariſes from the tranſverſe proceſs of the hut Rack-bone, and then is inſerted , 
above the inſertion of the firſt right Muſcle : the which in like manner you mult lite up, by ſomething, 
put underneath it, but not ſeparate it. The other cntering forth of the Spinc of the ſecond Verte- 
bra, is inſerted at the proceſs of the firſt, contrary to the original of the precedent, although ſomc 
think otherwiſe. It will be convenient in the like manner, onely to lift up this with a ſtring, and 
not pluck him from its place, that ſo you may ſee how all thele make a pertc& triangle. The action 
of this Muſcle is contrary to the a&tion of the precedent, as the contraricty of its original and inf{cr- 
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2 of the Nerves through this tothe Arm makes this Muſcle ſeem double, or divided intotwo. For 
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—aker theſhewing of theſe Muſcles, we mult come to uu or four of the Neck, of which number, 

two (which ſome reduce to one) extend, another bends, and the lalt moves ſide ways; and all of 

them with a motion Tucceeding, each other turn it about, as we {aid of the Muſcles of the Head. The 

tirit of theſe which extend, taking its original from the ſix tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſix upper 

Rack-bones of the Back or rather from the root of the oblique, aſcends directly to the Spine of the 

ſecond Vertebra of the Neck, and the oblique proceſs thereot; ſome ſome call it the Tranſverſarius 3 The Tranſver: 
that is, the tranſverſe Muſcle, This, if you deſire to take it _ it is beſt fhr(t toſeparate ir from 19% 

the Spine, then to turn it upwards to the tranſverſe proceſſes; unleſs you had rather draw it alittle 

Fom its Partner and Companion, in that place where their originals arediltin&, ſceing it is the laſt 

and next-to the Bones. 


Fifth Figure of the Muſcles. In which ſome Muſcles of the Head, Cheſt, Arnis, 
++ arent and Shoulder-blade are deſcribed, 


I Theproceſs of the Shouldir-blade, called the top of the 
Shoulder. 


O The fourth Muſcle of the Arm, or the greater round 
Muſcle, to which Fallopius his right Muſcle is ad- 
goined, which ſome call the leſſer round Mulcle. 


QQ The ſixth Muſcle of the Arm, or the upper Bladc- 
rider, 


X The ſecond Muſcle of the ſhoulder-blade, or the Leva- 


tor, or Heaver, «+ 
Z The ſecond Muſcle of the Cheſt, or the greater Saw- 


muſcle, 
Y The fifth Muſcle of the Cheſt, or Muſcle called Sacro- 
lumbus, 
& /5 Hjs place wherein he cleaveth fuſt to the longeſt mu- 
ſcle of the back, 
y y The tendons of the Muſcle obliquely inſerted into 
the Ribs, 
A A The firſt pair of the Muſcles of the head, of the 
ſplinters. 
Bl OR BP DJ Ch 39 Their length, whoſe beginning is at 8, and in- 
3-49) WTF RNA ſertion at 9. 
WM il N Pr p YALE? IO II The ſides of this Muſcle. 


12 That diſtance where they depart one from the other. | 
13 The two Muſcles called Complexi, near their inſer- 
tion, 

Þ The ſecond Muſcle of the back, or the Longeſt Muſcle; 

Q The fourth Muſcle of the Back,, or the Semi-ſpina- 
: rus, 

9 The Shoulder -blade bare. : 

Þ A part of the tranſverſe Muſcle of the Abdomen, 


H 


\ ww 
\ > 
= 


Marvel not if you find not this diſtinQtion of their original ſo plain and manifeſt, for it is com- Tho. 
7 monly obſcure. For the Muſcle Spinatws, as it moſt commonly comes to paſs, ariſing from the Me >pnem. 
T roots of the ſeven upper Spines of the Back, and the laſt of the neck, is inſerted into other Spines of 

{ the Neck, ſo that it might eaſily be confounded with the former by Galen. The third bends the 

Neck, and ariſing within from the Body of the hve upper Vertebre of the Back (though with a very 

obſcure original, ſpecially in lean Bodies ) it aſcends under the Gullet along the Neck, even to 

$ the Nowl-bone , into whoſe inner part it is obſcurely inſerted. Wherefore it is likely that it helps 

# notonely to bend the Neck but alſothe Head. This Muſcle is made of oblique Fibers proceeding 

* from the body of the Vertebre, all the way it paſſes to the tranſverſe proceſſes of the other Vertebra, 

4 But it ſeems with its co-parrner which is oppoſite to it, to make a certain hoJlow path upon the bo- | 
dies of the Vertebre, to the Gullet, and it is called the Long Muſcle. The fourth and latt, which we = _— 
{aid moves the Neck to one fide, is called Scalenus from the figure thereof; it aſcends from the hin- ETEN 
der and upper part of the tirſt ribof the Cheſt, inſerting it ſelt into all the tranſverſe procſles of the 

Neck by its Fibers, which as it were for the ſame purpoſe, it hath ſufficiently long, that it may falten 

it ſelf from the furtheſt and loweſt proceſs of the Neck into the firlt or higheſt thereof. The paſſage 
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Vertebre, whence they ariſe. 


The Sixth Figure of the Muſcles, Shewing ſome of the Muſcles of the Head, Back,, 
Cheſt, Shoulder-blade and Arm. 


AD The ſecond pair of the Muſcles of the 
Head, or the two Complexi, the firſt 
an s at AD. 

BC Theſecond part, E F The third part 
riſing up under G, and inſerted at F. 

G The fourth part of ths Muſcle, or the 
right muſcle of the Head according to 
Fallopius » which Velalius made the 
fourth part of the ſecond. 

GG ( Betwixt the Ribs) the external in- 
tercoſtal muſcles. 

L The original of the two muſcles of the 
Back, 


Th 
M Hyjy tendons at the Rack-bone of the 


necks 

The upper O. the forerth muſcle of the Arm, 
or the greater round muſcle, 

OO the lower, The ſixth muſcle of the 
Cheſt, or the Sacrolumbus hanging from 
by original. 

Q The ſixth muſcle of the Arm or the upper 
Blade-rider inverted. 

V The third ligament of the joint of the 
Arm. 

X The fourth muſcle of the Shoulder-blade 
or the Heaver, 

Z The ſecond muſcle of the Cheſt , or the 
greater Saw-muſcle, 

= The three mmſcles of the neck called 
Tranſverfalis, 

IT The Fourth muſcle of the neck called Spi- 
natus. 

SE The firſt muſcle of the Back, or the 
Square muſcle, 

® The two muſcles of the Back, or the Lon- 
gelt ; whoſe original is at L, and his ten- 
dons at the Vertebrz at MM. 

Q. The fourth muſcle of the back called Spi- 
natus. 


© The back of the Shoulder-blade flayed. 


the Veins and Arteries pertaining to the Neck, they have been declared in the proper Chapters of 


the diftribution of the Veſſels ; it remains that you note, All theſe Muſcles receive Nerves from the 
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and other extreme Parts of the Body: 


The Seventh Figure of the Muſcles, Shewing ſome Muſcles of the Head and Cheſt, the Trapezius, 
or Table-muſcle being taken away : as alſo of the Blade and Arm. 
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A The prominent part of the fomrth 
Miauſcle of the Cheſt called Serratus 
poſticus ſupericr. 

A The firſt muſcle of the 'head called 
Splenius, 

E E The inſertion of the muſcle of the 
head, called Complexus, 

I The Coller bone bared. 

M The back-part of the ſecond 
Muſcle of the Arm called Del- 
toIs. 

CH Hy backward original. 

0 His implantation into the Arm. 

N N The fourth muſcle of the Arm 
called Latifſimus, 

S 4 Hiy original from the Spines of 
the Rack:-bones, and from the holy- 
bone, | 

7 The connexion of this Muſcle with 
the Haunch-bone, which is led in 
the inſide from {4 to 71. 

@ The place where it lieth upon the 
lower angle of the Baſis of the 
Shoulder-blade. 

O The four Muſcles of the Arm, cal- 
led Rotundus major. 

e Some Muſcles of the Back, do here” 
offer themſelves, 

P The fifth Muſcle of the Arm, called 
Super-{capularis inferior, 

Q The ſixth Muſcle of the Arm cal- 
led Super-(capularis Superior. 

S The beginning of the third Muſcle 
of the Arm called Latiſſimus, 

V The third muſcle of the Blade cal- 
led Rhomboides. : 

þ X His original from the Spines of 


Baſis of the Shoulder-blade. The fourth muſcle of the Blade 
of the Abdomen, 


the Rack:bones., 4 © Hi 
called Levator. * A part of the oblique deſcendent muſcle 
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| Of the Muſcles and Bones 
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Book VI. 
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The Eighth Figure of the Muſcles, eſpecially thoſe of the Cheſt, Head, and Shoulder-blade ; 
the Trapezius Latifhhmus,and Rhomboides, being taken away. 


A The fourth Muſcle of the Cheſt , or the 
pper and hinder Saw-muſcle. 

B The five Muſcles of the Cheft, or the 
lower and hinder Saw-muſele, 

ab A membranous beginning of the Muſcle 
of the Abdomen, deſcending obliquely 
down from the Spine of the back, 

C The firſt Muſcle extending the Cubit -at 

c, bis original is from the neck of the Arm, 
and from the lower Baſis of the Blade 
at d, 

E The Original of the fourth Muſcle of 
the Bone Hyois from the Blade. 

GG The Outward Intercoſtal Muſcles. 

I The Clavicle or Collar-bone bare, 

N The Upper, the ſecond Muſcle of the Arm 
called Dcltois, char.4.,5. the beginning of 
ths Muſcle. 

N The third Muſcle of the Arm or the 

broad Muſcle ſeparated. 

O The fourth Muſcle of the Arm oy the 
lower Super-\{capularis, or blade-rider. 

1 2 3 Char. his original at the Baſis of 
the Shoulder-blade at 12, and by 
iſertion into the joint of the Arm at 3. 

Q The ſixth Muſcle of the Arm or the upper 
Super-{capularis. 

X The fourth Muſcle of the Blade, called 
Levator. or the Heaver. 

Z The ſecond Muſcle of the Cheſt, or the 
greater Saw-muſcle, 

7 7 Char. the Ribs. 

F The ſixth Muſcle of the Cheſt, or the Mu- 

ſele called Sacrolumbus. 

E A The firſt Muſcle of the Head, oy the 
Splinter. 

E E The ſecond Muſcle of the Head, or the 
inſertion of the Muſcles called Complexi. 
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Þ Theſecond Muſcle of the Back, or the Longeſt Muſcle, CO The fourth Muſcle of the Back,, called Semi- 


{pinatus, 


—- 
a S-" abode di.o Av; 
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OG _ 


The Nineth Figure of the Muſcles, ſhewing the Muſcles of the Head and Neck, 
—_ pe AB The third pair of the Muſcles of the Head, 
| JD called Rei Majores, 
C The Mammillary proceſs, 
D The tranſverſe proceſs of the firlt Rack-bone. 
E The proceſs of the ſecond Rack-bone of the 
Neck. 


F G The fourth pair of Muſcles of the Head, 
called ReEti Minores. 

H I The fifth pair of Muſcles of the Head, called 
Obliqui Supecriores, 

K L The fixth pair of Muſcles of the Head,called 
Obliqui Interiores. 

X boar fourth pair of Muſcles of the Shoulder= 

lade. 

A The ſecond Muſcle of the Neck, called Scale- 
nus, which Fallopius maketh the eighth Muſ- 
cle of the Cheſt. 

Il The fourth Muſcle of the Neck, called Spi- 


natus. 
E The firſt Muſcle of the Back, called Quadr3- 
rus, 


® The ſcicond Muſcle of the Back, called Lon- 
githmus, 

a The Sinus, or boſom of this Muſcle, whereby 
it giveth way unto the third Muſcle of the Back, 
called Sacer, 

b Hi Original. 

4+ The third Muſcle of the Back, called Sacer, 

y His Original, 

os His End. 

Q The fourth Muſcle of the Back, called Semi- 
{pinatus, 

s His upper end under the fourth Muſcle of the 
Neck, 


—  — —- — —<—— - --— - — 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of the Muſcles of the Cheſt and Loins. 


the Loins. But firſt we muſt know that the hind part of the Cheli, called the Meta- Yertebre of the 
brenum. or Back, conliſts of twelve Fertebre , the Loins of five, all which differ not _ _— 
from the Vertebre of the Neck, but that they are thicker in their bodies than theſe of the Neck; neither ,, 1 Lifagree, 
are they leſſer in holes, neither have they their tranſverſe proceflcs pertorated or parted In two, as 
the Rack-bones of the Neck have. Beſides, each of theſe Rack-bones alone by it [clt, on each hide 
in the lower part thereof, makes a hole, through which a Nerve hath paſſage from the Spinal-mar- 
row to the adjacent parts3 when on the contrary in the Vertebre of the Neck, ſuch holes or paſſages 
are not made, but by meeting together of two of them. , 
Concerning the proceſſes of the Rack-bones of the Cheſt, whether tranſverſe, right or oblique 
they differ nothing trom theſe of the Neck (I mean even to the tenth ) but chat the tranſverſe {ce- 
ing they are not perforatcd, as we faid before, do as it wereſuftain the Ribs, being firaitly bound 
to them with ſtrong Ligaments both proper and common 3 but after the tenth Vertebra of the Back, 
the two other of the Back, and all thole of the Loins are difterent, not onely from thoſe of the Neck, 
but alſo from the ten firſt of the Back, by reaſon of their oblique proceſſes, becaule from the eleventh 
(which is received, as well by that which is above it, as that under it, tor the ſtrength of the whole 
Back, and the eaſier bending thereof withoutt fear of tracture or diflocation) the above-mentioned 
proceſſes of the lower Rack-bones, which were wont to receive, are received z as, on the contrary, 
they receive, which are wont to be: received, They differ belides trom all the fore-mentioned, by 
reaſon of their Spines, becauſe from the eleventh they by little and little do look upwards, contrary 
to the former, REL 
But if any ask how the tenth Vertebra of the Back may be termed the midſt of the Spine, ſceing = wn =_ 
the whole Spine conſiſts of twenty four Yertebre ? He may know that this may be true, as thus It Aur "node 
the fix Bones of the Holy-bone , and the fourth of the Rump (being more griſly than bony ) be @;q %o be the 
numbred amongſt the Bones of the Spine; for then from the ſetting on of the head to the eleventh middle of the 
Rack-bone of the Back are ſeventeen in number, and ſo many from thence downwards. Spine. 
But let us return to the Muſcles of the Cheſt ſerving for reſpiration. Firlt you muſt know that _— 
theſe Muſcles are fourſcore and nine, that is, on each oo forty four, alike in ſtrength, thickneſs, fite, ,;ye Cheſt. 
and a&ion; and one beſides in the midſt which they call the Diaphragma, or Midriff, Of theſe The Muſcles 
torty four, there are twenty two which dilate the -Chelt in drawing in the breath; that is, _— Sub. dilaring the 
clave, OO 


ww E muſt now ſpeak of the Muſcles both of the Cheſt which ſerve tor reſpiration, as alſo of 1a what the 
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clavius, the Dentatus, or Serratus major in the opinion of {ome, both the Khomboides or Serrati poſtici ; 
the oblique aſcendent of the lower Belly, the eleven Intercoſtales, and the fix Intercartilaginei externi, 


The Muſcles On the contrary, as many contract the Breſt in expiration to wit, the Sacrolumbus, the oblique de. 


contrating fcendent, the Right and Tranſverſe of the lower Belly, the inner Triangular, the fix Intercartilaginei, 
= — and the cleven inncr Intercoſtales. Of theſe twenty two dilating the cheſt, the hr{t from the ſite js called 
_ ſs the Sub:lavims, for it deſcends obliquely from the inner and tore-part of the Clavicula or Coller-bone, 


of the Muſcles into the Griſle of the tirſt Rib, cven to the Sternon, and dilates it, The ſecond is the Serratus major,the 


dilating the 
Cheſt. 


Serratus M4jITs Saw-like proceſſes, running further to the Bones of the Rib than to the Spaces between them, or In- 


Serratus poſte- Whereupon it is called Seryatus poſterior & ſuperior, that is, the hinder Saw-mulcle. The fourth inlike 
rior and Supt manner aſcends by means of a membranous and thin ligament from the three upper Spines of the 


7,07. 


ly 


tern. 


Six Inte rcats 


f1!42ints. 


Sacrolum- , BU | —_— 
y_ © "| of tion, ariſing from the Holy-bone, and the oblique proceſſes of the Loins, aſcends (hrmly and contu- 


thoſe which ſcdly adhering with the Mzſexlus ſacer, or Holy-muſcle, which we ſhalldeſcribe hercatter) to the roots 
contra& the of the twelve Ribs, imparting in the aſcent a {mall tendon to each of them, by which it draws theſe 


Chelt. 


The oblique 
deſcendent, 


the right and 


tranſverſe of 
the Epiga- 
trim, 
Titangulus 
Muſculus. 


Intercoſtales 
Titerils 


Intercartilagh. Of the ribnext under it z fo thar they may tollow the production of the Fibers of the external Tnter- 


net interni. 


Muſcles always 


receive their 
Nerves 1n 
their heads, 
The Midriff. 
The Muſcles 
of the Loins. 
They are 
three pair, 
Irhangulws. 


Semi-ſpinatus. 


Sactr, 


The &cleven 11- 
tercoſtales ex- neat, 


greater Saw-muſcle ariting according to the opinion of ſome from the whole Baſis of the Shoulder. 
blade on the infide.and it 15 tranſvertily inſerted into the nine upper Ribs.,producing certain toothed,or 


tcrcoſtal Muſcles, whereupon it hath the name of the Saw-mulcle 3 yet ſome have referred this Muſcle 
to them of the Shoulder-blade. The third deſcends from the three lower Spines of the Neck, and 
the firſt of the Back, by means of a membranous and molt thin ligament, into the three or four up- 
per Ribs, running further into their Spaces or Intercofial Muſcles, than into the Ribs themſelves, 


Loins, and the two laſt of the Cheſt, or Back, into three or four of the lower, or latt of the Baltard-ribs, 
ſent forth further into them or their Bones, than into the Intercoſtal Muſcles poſ{ctiing the ſpaces be. 
tween them, wherefore it is called Serratus poſterior & inferior.the hinder and lower Saw-muſcle. More- 


over theſe two laſt Muſcles have been called by a common name from their figure the Rhomboides, | 
The oblique that is, the ſquare Muſcles. The hfth which we ſaid was the aſcendent of the Epigaſtrinm, hath al- 7 

aſcendent of ready been ſuthciently deſcribed in his place. The cleven Intercoſtales externi, or external Intercoſtal 
the lower Bel- 11\{cles deſcend obliquely from the back part of the lower fide of the upper Rib, into the fore part |} 


of the upper ſide of the Rib lying next under, after a quite contrary manner to the fix Intercartilagi- 
/, Who having like original and inſertion among{t the Grifles, as the Intercoſial amongſt the Ribs, 
deſcend obliquely from the fore-part backwards. And thus much of the Muſcles dilating the Cheli 
in inſpiration. 

But the firſt of the other Muſcles, being as many in number, which contra& the Cheſt in expira- 


Ribs towards the tranſverſe procefſes3 and by reaſon of its original, it is called Sacrolumbus, that is, 


the Holy-loin-Muſclc, 
The ſecond, third, and fourth, which we ſaid were the oblique deſcendent, right, and tranſverſe of 


the Epigaſtrium, have been formerly deſcribed in their place, 

But, by the way, you mult note that theſe three Muſcles of the Epigaſtrium, help expiration rather 
by accident than of themſelves, to wit, by driving, back the Midrift towards the Lungs by thecntrails, 
which alſothey force upwards, by drawing the parts into which they are inſerted towards their orj- 
ginal. Thc tiftth, which we call the Trianglus, or Triangular, may be called the Compreſſor of the 
Grifles , which proceeding from the inner-tides of the Sternon, goes to all the Grilles of the true Ribs; 
this is more apparent under the Sermon in Beatis than in Men, though it be not very obſcure in them 
neither. For the internal Intercoltal Muſcles, in my judgment, they ariſe, from the lower ſides of the 
upper Rib, and deſcending obliquely from the fore-part backwards, are inſerted into the upper lide 


cartilaginei;, as the fix Internal Intercarti/aginet, tollow the ite of the external Intercottal , proceeding 

from bchind forwards z whercfore as well the Intercoſtal, as the Intercartilaginei, every where interſect 

each other, aftcr the ſimilitude of the Letter X. I know ſome have written that the Internal Muſcles 

C whether Intcrcoltal or Intercartilaginer) aſcend trom the upper fide of the lower Rib, forwards and 
ackwards, 

But if this were true, it would follow, that theſe Muſcles admitted their Nerves in their Tail, and 
not in their Hcad, ſeeing the Nerve always goes under the Rib, and not above it, 

The laſt Muſcle of the Cheſt, that is, the Diaphragma, or Midriff, is ſufficiently deſcribed before 
whercfore it remains, we deſcribe the Muſcles of the Loins. Theſe are fix in number, on each {ide 
three, equal in thickneſs, ſfirength, and fituation 3 one of theſe bends, and the other two extend the 
Loins3 it iscalled by reaſon of the figure, the Triangulus or Triangular, which bends the Loins ; it 
aſcends from a great part of the hind-fide of the haunch-bone into the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
loins, and the lait of the Cheſt, on the in-lide, for which cauſe it is made of Fibers, ſhort, long, and 
indifferent, anſwering tothe nearneſs or diſtance of the ſaid proceſſes. The tirft of the extenders is 
called Semi-ſþinatus, becauſe even to the middle of its body it takes the original from the Spines of the 
Holy-bones and Loins, this with its oblique Fibers aſcends from all the {aid Spines to the tranſverſe 
proceſſes, as well of the Loins as Cheſt. The other is called Sacer, the Hc!y-mulcle, becauſe it takes 
1ts Original from the Holy-bone, or the tides thereof 3 it aſcends with its oblique Fibersto the Spines 
of the Loins, and of the cleven lower Rack-bones of the Chelt, 


CHAP. .XIX. 


Of the Muſcles of the Shoulder-blads, 


Ow we muſt deſcribe the Muſcles of the ;extreme 'parts, and firſt of the Arm, taking ou 
beginning from thoſe of the Shoulder-blade. Bur firſt, that we may the better under- 


ſtand their deſcription, we muſt obſerye the nature and condition of the —— 
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Therefore the Blade-bone on that part which lies next unto the Ribs is ſomewhat hollowcd 3 wherc- The deſcri- 
fore on the other ſide it ſomewhat bunches out, It hath two Ribs, one above, another below; by rs _ | 
the upper, is meant nothingelſc than a border or right line, which looking towzrds the Temples is ex- - "7 mp 
tended from the exterior angle thereof under the Collar-bone even to the proceſs Coracoides which blade. 
this Rib __ . = end thereof ; By the lower, the.under-fide which lics towards the lower 
and the ſhort Ribs. 
yn in this Shoulder-blade we obſerve the Baſis, Head, and Spine. By the Baſis we underſtand The Bafis of 
the broader part of the Shoulder-blade, which looks towards the Back-bone. By the Head we under- the Blades. | 
and the narrower part thereof, in which it rcceivcs the head of the Arm in a cavity, indifferently The _ - 
hollow, which it produces both by it ſelf, as allo by certain Grifles which there faſtned, encompals _—_ — 
that cavity» This kind of cavity is called Glene. . 
This receives and contains the Bone of the Arm by a certain ſtrong ligament encompaſſing and 
ſtrengthening the Joint, which kind of ligament is common to all other Joints: this ligament ariſes 
from the bottom of the cavity of the Shoulder-blade, and circularly encompaſſes the whole Joint, 
faſtning it ſelf to the head of the Arm there are alſo other ligaments beſide this, which encompaſs 
and ſtrengthen this articulation. By the Spine is meant a proceſs, which ariſing by little and little The Spine of 
upon the gibbous part of the blade, from the baſis thereof where it was low and depreſt, becomes the Blade. = 
highcruntilit ends in the Acromion or upper part thereof, Nature hath made two productions in this TF* PR_—_ 
Bone (that is to ſay, the Acromion from the Spine.and the Coracoides from the upper tide) tor the ſtrxcng- — 
thening of the articulation of the Arm and Shoulder-blade. that is,leſt the Arm ſhould be cafily ftrai- The Muſcles 
ned upward or forwards 3 beſides, it is faftned to the clavicle by the proceſs Acromion. of the Shoul- 
The Muſcles which move the Shoulder-blade are fix in number, of which four are proper, and der-blade. 
twocommon. The hrſt of the four proper ſeated in the fore-part, a{cends from the bones of tive or : 
lix of theupper Ribs to the Coracoides, which it draws torwards, and is called Serratus minor, i.e. the $#74545 Miner 
leſſer Saw-muſcle 3 which that you may plainly ihew, it is fit you pull the pectoral Muſcle from the 
Collar-bone, almoſt tothe middle of the Sternon. Theother tirlt oppoſite againſt it is placed on the 
fore-{ide, and draws its original from the three lower ſpines of the Neck, and the three upper of the 
Cheſt, from whence it extends it felt, and ends into all the griſly baſis of the Shoulder-blade, drawing, 
it backwards It is called the Rhomboides. The third from its Action is called the Levator, or the Hea- zhorboiger; 
ver, or lifter up, ſeated in the upper part, it deſcends from the tranſverſe proceſles of the four firſt Ver- Levator, 
zebre of the Neck into the upper angle and ſpine of the Blade. The fourth called Trapezins or the 7raperius. 
Tablc-muſcle, is ſeated in the back-part, and is membranous at the original, but preſently becomes 
fleſhy : it ariſes from almoſt all the back part of the head, from all the ſpines of the Neck, and the cight 
upper Vertebre of the Chet, and then is inſerted by his nervous part, almoſt into the whole bafis of 
the blade, extending it ſclfabove the Muſcle thereof, even to the midit of the Spine, where being ficſhy 
it is inſerted even to the Acromion, the upper part of the Clavicle, and in ſome fort to the upper rib. 
This Muſcle hath a three-fold action, by reafon of its triple orginal. The firſt is to draw the Shoul- 
der-blade towards its original, that is, to the Nowl and Spine ot the Neck 3 the uther is todraw it to- 
wards the Back, becauſe of the contraction of the middle or tranſverlic Fibers, which lead it dircctly 
thither 3 and the other todraw it downwards by reaſon of the original it hath trom the hitch, lixth, 
ſeventh, and eighth Spine of the Vertebre of the Chet. 
But we muſt note that theſe divers actions are not performed by this Muſcle, by the afliftance of one 
onely Ncrve, but by more, which come into it by the Spinal marrow, by the holes of the Vertebre as 
well of the Neck as the Cheſt, from whence it takes the original. For the two other which are the 
common Muſcles of the Blade, and Arm, or Shoulder, we will deſcribe them with the Mulcles of the 
Shouldcr, or Arm: for one of thele which is called the Latiſſimws, that is, the broadeſt, aſcends trom x.4;97,yc; 
the Holy-bone to the Shouldcr-blade and Arm. | 
The other, named the Peforaliz, comes from the Sternon and Collar-bone to the Shoulder-blade peroratic, 


and Arm. 


CHAP. XX. 


The deſcription of the Hand taken in general, 


Ow it behits us to deſcribe in order the Muſcles of the Arm but firſt we muſt know what 

It is that we call the Arm. But ſceing that cannot fitly be underftood, unleſs we know 

what the hand is, ſeeing that the Arm is a part of the Hand, therefore firſt we muſt de- 

fine what a Hand is, and then divide it into its parts. Therefore the hand is taken two manner of 
ways, that is, generally and ſpecially. | 

The Hand generally taken , ſignifies all that which is contained from the joining of the Arm. to Whar #1 
the Shoulder-blade, cven to theends of the fingers. But in particular it ſignifies onely that which per - frm 
is -— —_ from the furtheft bones of the cubit, or the beginning of the wriſt, to the very tin- ,,q, 
gers ends, 

Theretore the hand in general is an inſtrument of inſtruments, made for totakeup and hold any 
thing. Itis compoſed of three great parts, that is, of the Arm, Cubit, and Hand, vulgarly and pro- 
perly ſo called; but the hand taken thus in particular is again divided in three other parts, the Carpus 
or Brachiale, the Writt 3 the Metacarpinm or Poſtbrachiale, the After-wrilt, and the Fingers: all thele 
parts ({ecing each of them are not onely organical parts, but alſo parts of organical parts) are compo- 
ſed of all, or certainly of the moſt of the ſimilar parts that is, of both the Skins, the fleſhy Pannicle, 
the fat Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Muſcles, or Fleſh, Coats both common and proper, Bones, Griflesand 
Ligaments: all which we will deſcribe in their order, 6 

ut 
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hand from the 


lower ſide, or part thereof. 


ſite th ; 
+ on 4 'By th. fore, we mean that part which looks dircfly from the Thumb to the Shoulder by the hind, 
we underſtand the part oppotite to it, which from thelictle finger looks towards the baſis of the Shoul- 
der-blade. By the inſide, we fignifie that part which lies next to the ſides of the body, when the 


Hand retains it natural ſite ; by the outhide, the part oppoſite to it. The upper and lower ſide you 
may know by the very _— thereof. 


Why the hand The Hand properly ſo called, is divided into five Fingers, that ſoit may hold and take up bodies 


is divided in- of all figure, as round, triangular, ſquare, and the like, and gather up the leaſt bodies with the F ingers 

F _—_ ends, as Needles, Pins, and ſuch like. ' 

Why the nails Nature hath beſtowed two Hands upon us, that ſo they may help each other, each moving to 

are added ro Each ſide. But for the taking up and holding of ſmall bodics, it was fit that the Fingers of their 

the ſoft fleſh own nature ſoft, ſhould be armed with Nails, that conſiſting of ſoft flcſh and a hard nail, they might 

of the Fingers. ſc,ye for all actions; for the nail is a ſtay to the ſoft fleſh, which otherwiſe would turn away in 
meeting with an hard body 3 the uſe of the Nails is to ſcratch, ſhave, and pull off the skin, to rend, 
pinch, and pluck aſunder {mall bodies. They have not bony hardnels, that ſo they might not break 

.. butbend, 

—_ = gy Yet other Creatures have hard Nails to ſerve them in ſtead of Weapons. Their tigure is round, 

ally, becauſe ſuch a hgure is Jeſs obnoxious to external injuries 3 and, by reaſon they are ſubje& to wear- 
ing, they grow continually, 

Nature hath placed fleth on the inner and fide part of the Fingers, ſo to preſs more ftraitly the 
things they once take hold of 3 ſo, that beholding them cloſe together we can hold Water that 
it may not run out, The lengthof the Fingers is uncqual, that when they are opened and ſtretched 
torth, they make as it were, a circular figures tor ſo it comes to paſs, that the hand can hold all bo- 
dies, but eſpecially round. ; 

It remains that we proſecute the diſtribution of the Veins, Arteries, and Sinews, which run over 
all the parts of the Hand taken in general and particular, whereby we may more commodiouſly 


hcreafter handle all the proper parts thereot. 


CHAP. XXI. 


The diſtribution of the Subclavian Vein, and firſt of the Cephalica vr Humeraria, 


the higher. Yet ſometimes,and molt uſually, both theſe proceed from the ſame common 

oritice, as in men of a low ſtature in the Arm. The one of theſe is called the Axillaris, the 

The Cepha- other the Hameraria or Cephalick,, therefore this Cephalick paſſing torth of the Subclavian runs ſuper- 
lick Vein. hicially along the fore-ſide, between the Muſcle Deltoides, and the tendon of the petoral Mulcle, 
and dcſccnds in the midit between the common Coat of the Muſcles and the fleſhy Pannicle, even to 

the bending of the cubit, where in lean bodies it is plainly to be ſeen, whereas in tat bodies it is 

hardly to be perceived , being as it were buried in abundance of fat. This Vein having in its de- 

{cent ſent forth ſome ſmall branches, both to the skin, asallo to certain Muſcles over which it runs, 

is dividcd into two, a little above the outward protuberation of the Arm. One of the branches 

into which its divided deſcending obliquely to the fore-part of the cubit, a little below the bend- 

ing of the cubit, it meets and is united with the like branch in the ſame place, as ſhall be ſhewn here- 


FJ * large Veins deſcend from the Subclavian, the one from the lower fide, the other from 


after. 
The Median That which ariſcs from this concourſe, is called the Median Vein, becauſe it ariſes from two bran- 
Vein. ches, and is ſeated between them. They uſually open this Median Vein in the diſcaſes of the Head 


a 4 3a and Liver, which require Phlebotomy 3 but if it ſhall not be ſufficiently manifeſt, when you judge it 
dian Vein you Mult be opened, for a general evacuation of the whole body 3 you may cut one of theſe branches 
may draw by whoſe concourlſc it is made, which you ſhall think the fitter, and becauſe each branch draws from 
aye lels the ncxt parts, according to the ſtraightneſs of the F ibers, rather than from the oppoſite fide if 
the Head or You Would evacuate the Head and Liver equally by opening either of theſe branches, it is convenient 
Liver. that opening that branch (for example) which comes from the Cephalick, you preſently lay your 
Thumb upon it, until you ſuppoſe you have drawn a jult quantity of bloud from the Liver by the 
Baſilica or Liver-veinz which done, you may take off your Thumb and ſuffer the bloud to follow 
freely, by the open branch of the Cephalick, until you have drawn as much bloud as you ſhall judge 
requiſite, otherwiſe you will draw it but from one part, to wit, the Head. So you ſhall evacuate 
it onely from the Liver, ifyou open the branch which comes trom the Baſilica, and concurs to the ge- 
neration of the Mcdian. h 
Moreover , when there is need to open the Baſilica, and it ſhall be no where conſpicuous, the 
Cephalick or Median being eafic to be diſcerned at the ſame time, you may in ſtead thereof open 
the Median, or if it be not to be found, the Cephalick, preiting but the trunk thereof with your 
Thumb, as we ſaid before, leſt the Head ſhould be evacuated in fiead of the Liver. You may do the 
ſame in the Baſilica, if when there ſhall be necefſity to open the Cephalick, it ſhall not appear, 
Moſt of thoſe which at this day open a Vein, in ſtead of the Median, open that branch of the Baſi- 
lica which aſcends together with the Cephalick to make the Median, But you multi underſtand 
that the Median deſcends between the two bones of the cubit, even to the end thereof; and then 
divided into many branches, it is at length ſpent on the back of the hand behind the Thumb, the 


tore and middk Fingers, or the Atter*wrilt, Sometimes it runs back into the following _ 
an 


B o 0 « Vi: 


The differen- But firſt I think good to admoniſh you of the differences of the hand taken from the ſite thereof, 
ces of the nd theſe differences are ſix in number, the fore, the hind, the internal, the external, the upper and 
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and then at the Wriſt it departs from it, to be beftowed upon the fore-mentioned parts. The other 
branch of the Cephalick, which we may call the fore and outward Cephalick, delcending dircly 
down to the midit of the Wand, thence wanders overthwart into the hind part of the Arm, where 


and other extreme Parts of the Body. 
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increaſed with a branch from the Baſilica, it is diſtributed over all the back of the hand, which with 
But the branches of theſe Veins do fo run through thefore-namcd parts. 


the Median it nouritheth. 
that by the way they yield them neceſſary proviſion. 


— > — 
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CHAP. XXII 
The Deſcription of the Axillary Vein. 


produccd the two Thoracice, it is divided under the tendon of that Muſcle into two fair 

branches, that is to ſay, into the inner deep Axillary, and the skin or outward Axillary. 
The dcep or inner having (tl! tor his Companion in his deſcent, the Axillary Artery, and the Nerves 
of the third conjugation, atter it hath produced the {mall external muſculous of the Arm, it goes into 
the bending of the elbow, where running ſomewhat deep with the Artery and Nerve into the Muſcles 
of the cubit, it is divided into three other branches, of which one delcending with the Wand, lides 
under the ring into the inner fide of the hand, and hath beltowed two finall branches on the Thumb, 
rwoothcrs on the fore, and one upon the middle tinger, fo that all of them aſcend by the lides ot theſe 
tingers, the other deſcending with the Artery, as the former alongft the cubit ſends branches to the 
reſt of the hingers, like as the tormer. The third goes on the torc-fide between the two bones even 
to the wriſt, and the ſquare Muſcle, | 

But you mult note that the Veins of which we now treat, do not onely make theſe diviſions men- 
tioned by us, but intinite others'bclides, as well in the parts which they go to, as alſo in the inner 
Muſcles of the hand which thcy nouriſh, 

And thus much of the internal and deep axillary Vein. For the external or skin-axillary (which 
firſt appears under the skin, eſpecially in lean bodies, a little above the inward production ot the arm) 
it is divided in that place into two branches, the one whercot deſcending to the bending of the Arm 
meets, and is united with the Cephalick branch, ſooner or later, that fo it may produce the Median, as 
we formerly mentioned, 

Theother branch having ſent forth many ſhoots of a different length and thickneſs, as well into 
the skin, as into the other neighbouring parts, deſcending alongtt the lower fide of the bone of the 
cubit, properly fo called, is at length ſpent upon the fore and outward Cephalick branch, which we 
{aid de{cended alongit the Wand 3 and thus united, they run over all the hand, where in the right 
hand, between the middle and fore-tinger, they make the Salvatella ; but in the left, in the ſame 
place they produce the Splenitica. ; 

But always remember, (if in diſſection you find any thing otherwiſe than we have delivered it) 


T' Axillary arifing at the inſcrtion of the peQtoral muſcle, or alittle higher, after it hath 


that the diſtribution of the Veſſels is ſo various, (eſpecially in the hands) that there can no certain rule 


be delivered thereof; | 
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CHAP. XXIII, 


The Diſtribution of the Axillary Artery. 


ſccnding between the Mulcle called Biceps, or the two-headed Muſcle, and the Brachicus; 

with the deep Axillary Vein, diftributes a large branch among{t the outward Muſcles of tho 

Arm, which extend the cubit, and is ſpent in the external Muſcles of the fame, which ariſe withaur 
from the productions of the Arm, 
And this is called the Ranws Muſculus or rmuſculous branch, as alſo the Vein that accofnpanies this 
Artery. Then this Artery when it comes to the bending of the Cubit, thruſfiing it (elt intothe Muſcles 
bending, the Fingers, communicates certain branches to the parts pertaining to the de-articulation of 
the Cubit with the Shoulder , and other parts there fituate, as it did in the upper parts, by which it 
deſcended hither. Verily.it may bea general Rule, that every Veſlel ſends or. beftows certain por- 
tions thereof by the way to all the parts by which it paſſes. But it you ſhould ask, why I havenot 
proſecuted theſe productions ? I would anſwer, I never intended to handle other then large and fair 
branches of Veſſels, by raſh inciſion of which, there may happen danger of death or a difeate, For it 
would be both an inhnite and needleſs buſineſs to handle all the divarications of the Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves. Therefore this Artexy funk into. theſe Muſcles, when it comes almoſt tothe midit of the 
Cubit ; preſently, or a little after it is divided .into two large branches, the one of which along{t the 
Wand, and the other alongſt the Cubit, is carried into the hand on the infide under the Ring. Fox 
both theſe branches are diſtributed and ſpent upon the hand after the ſame manneras the branches 
of the internal axillary Vein, that is, having ſent by the way ſome little thoots into the parts by which 
they pals, at the.length' the branch which deſcends by the Wand of the remainder theicof, beſtows 
two ſprigs upon the Thumb, on each fide one,.and twoin like manner on the fore-tinger, and one on 
the middle 3 the other which runs alongft the El1,. performs the like office to the little and the middlo 
or Ring-tinger, as you may ſee by diſſections UE SS 


T: Axillary Artery from the hrſt original, whict:is preſently after the the two Thoracice de- 


E HAP. 


The axillary 
15 divided into 
the deepAxil- 
lary, and out- 
ward Ax1!lars 


The Saluatilla 
and Splenitics; 
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An Anatom- 
cal Ax1om, 
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The 5 pair of 


CHAP, XXIV. 
Of the Nerves of the Neck, Back, and Arm. 
Ow we ſhould haudle the ſinews of the Arm, but becauſe theſe proceed from the Nerves 


Nerves of the 


Neck. 


of the Neck and Back ; I think it fit therefore to ſpeak ſomething of them in the firli 
P : 
Therefore from the Neck there proceeds ſeven pair of Nerves, the firſt of which proceeds from 


The firſt pair. 


The ſecond 
pair. 


The third 
par. 


The fourth 
pair. 


The fifth pair. 


The fixth 
pair. 


The ſeventh 
pair P 


The 12 pair 
of Nerves of 
the cheſt. 

The firſt pair. 


The ſecond 
pair, 

The other 
pairs. 


The Nerves 
which are car- 
ried to the 
Arms. 


the Nowl-bone, and the firſt Vertebra of the Neck as alſo of the hir{t pair of the Back from the laſt 
Vertebra of the Neck, and the firſt of the Cheſt. Burt all theſe Nerves, divided into two or more 
branches of the firſt pair (that is to ſay, on each ſide) go, the one to the ſmall right Muſcle, aſcend. 
ing from the firſt Rack-bone of the Neck to the Nowl-bone, the other to the long Muſcle on the 
fore-(ide of the Neck. 

The branches of the ſecond pair are diſtributed, ſome with a portion which they receive'from the 
irover all the skin of the head 3 the two others go as well to the Muſcles, which are from the 
ſecond Yertebra to the back-part of the head 3 and from the ſame to the firſt Yertebre, as allo to the 
long Muſcle before-mentioned. 

Oneof the third pair of ſinews is communicated to the Head, as we ſaid before, but others to the 
Muſcles which extend, or erc& the Head and the Neck ; there is alſo one of theſe diſtributed into the 
neighbouring ſide-Muſcle and part of the long. 

The Nerves of the fourth pair go , one to the Muſcles as well of the Neck as the Head , and to the 
broad Muſcle; the other, after it hath ſent ſome portion thereof into the long Muſcle and the lide- 
Muſcles of the Neck; it deſcends with a portion of the fifth and fixth pair to the Midrifft, One of 
the branches of the fifth pair is beſtowed on the hind Muſcles of the Neck and Head, the other upon 
the long-Muſcle and Midriffz the third is communicated to the Levatores or Hcaving-Mulcles ot the 
Armand Shoulder, 

One of the Nerves of the ſixth pair goes to the hind-Muſcles of the Neck and Head, another to the 
Midrift, the third with a portion of the ſeventh pair of the Neck, and of the firſt and fecond of the 
Chelt goto the Arms, and heaving-Muſcles of the Shoulder-blade. 

One of the branches of the ſeventh pair runs to the broad-Muſcle, and to the neighbouring Muſcles 
both of the Neck and Head 3 another, increaſed with a portion of the hfth and ſixth pair of the 
Neck, and a third joincd to the ſecond and third pair of the Cheſi deſcending inte the Arm, go to 


But you muſt note that the Muſcles which take their original from many Vertebre, whether from 
above downwards, or from below upwards, admit Nerves not onely trom the Vertebre from whence 
they take their original, but alſo from them which they come near in their deſcent, or aſcent, 

There paſs twelve Conjugations of Nerves from the Rack-bones of the Chet, 

The firſt entering forth trom between the laſt Rack-bone of the Neck and the firſt of the Cheſt, 
is divided (that is, on each fide cach Nerve from his fide) into two or more portions, as allo all 
the reſt. Therefore the branches of this firſt Conjugation go ſome of them to the Arms, as we 
ſaid before, others to the Muſcles, as well theſe of the Cheli, as others ariſing there, or running 


The branches cf the ſecond Conjugation are diſtributed to the ſame parts, that theſe of the firſt 


But the branches of all the other Conjugations even to the twelfth, are communicated, ſome to 
the intercoſtal Muſcles running within under the true ribs even to the Sternon, and under the Baliard- 
ribs even to the right and long Muſcles 3 and the coſtal Nerves of the fixth Conjugation are aug- 
mented by meeting theſe intercoſtal branches by the way as they deſcend by the roots of the Ribs, 
Other particles of the ſaid Nerves are communicated to the Muſcles as well of the Cheſt as Spine, as 
the ſame Muſcles paſs forth, or run along{t by the Vertebre, from whence theſe Nerves have either 
their original or paſſage forth. 

Having thus therefore ſhewed the original of the finews of the Arm, it remains that we ſhew their 
number and diſtribution. 

Their number is hve or fix 3 procceding from the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Vertebra of the Neck, 
and the hrſt and ſecond of the Cheſt. The firſt of which not mixed with any other from the titth 
Vertebra of the Neck, goes to the Muſcle Deltoides, and the skin which covers it. 

The other four or hve when they have mutually embraced each other, not onely from their fit 
original, but even to the ſhoulder, where they free themſelves from this convolution, are diſtributed 
after the following manner. 

The firſt and ſecond deſcending to the Muſcle mentioned a little before, and thence ſometimes 
even to the Hand, is by the way communicated to the Muſcle Biceps, and then under the ſaid Muſcle 
it meets, and is joined with the third Nerve. Thirdly, It is communicated with the longeſt Muſcle 
of the cubit, in the bending whereofit is divided into two branches deſcending alongſt the two bones 
of the cubit, until at laſt born up by the fleſhy pannicle it is ſpent upon the skin and inner fide ot 


The third lower than this, is firſt united with the ſecond, under the Muſcle Biceps, and then ſiraight- 
way ſeparated from it, it ſendsa portion thereof to the Arm which lies under it, and to the skin there- 
of; lafily, at the bending of the cubit on the fore-fde, it is mingled with the fifth pair. 

The tourth the largeſt of all the reſt, coming down below the third branch under the 
with the intcrnal Axillary Vein and Artery, is turned towards the outward and back-part of © 
Arm, there to communicate it ſelf to the Muſcles extending the cubit, and alſo to the inner ” 


Book VI. and other extreme Parts of the Body. 
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of the arm, and the exterior of the cubit 3 the remainder of this branch when in its deſcent it hath 
arrived at the joynt of the cubit, below the bending thercot it is divided into two branches, the 
one whcercof deſcending alongit the cubit, 1s ſpent on the outhde of the wriſt; the other aflocia- 
ting the wand, 15 on the outlide in lixe manner in two branches, beſtowed upon the thumb, and 
in as many upon the forc-hnger, and by a fifth upon the middle finger, though more obſcurely, 

The tifth branich bcing allo lower than the rett, thding between the muſcles bending and ex- 
tending the cubit, when 1t comes behind the inncr protuberation ot the cubit (in whichplace we 
ſaid bctorc the third branch meets with this) it is communicatcd to the internal mulclcs of the 
fame, and then divided into three portions, one of which on the outlide alongſt the middle of the 
cubit, gocsin two ſprigs to the little finger, and fo many to the middle tinger, and one to the 
ring-fingcr 5 the other two, the one without, and the other within the ring, go to the hand : where 
aftcr cach of them hath beſtowed what was requiſite on the muſcles of the hand, they are waſted 
into other five ſmall portions, of which thele which arc from that portion which deſcends without 
the ring, {end two ſprigs to thelittle, two to the fore, and one to the middle tinger, but thoſe 
which come from that which paſles under the ring, by ſuch a diſtribution communicates it ſelf to 
other fingers, as two ſprigs to the thumb, two to the tore, and one to the middle-hnger. The ſixth 
the lowelt, and lait, runs between the skin and fleſhy pannicle, by the inner protuberation of the 
arm, and then is ſpent upon the skin of the cubit. 


« . 
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CHAP. XXV. 
The deſcription of the Bone of the Arm, and the muſcles which move it. 


ally of the two arm-tnuſcles) not knowing the deſcription of this bone 3 firſt therefore 
we will deſcribe it, then return to the original of the muſcles arifing from thence. The 


B's: we cannot perfectly demonſtrate the original of the muſcles of the arm, (eſpeci- 


bone of the arm is the greateſt of all the bones in the body, except the thigh-bone 3 it is round, The greatneſs 
hollow and filled with marrow, with a great appendix, or head, on the top thereof, havingan in- 224 figure. 


different neck, to which it is knit by Symphyſis, tor appendices are no otherwiſe united to their 


The appendix 
of the arm. 


boncs. In the lower part thereot it hath two procetſes, or prctubcrations, one on the forelide, The proceſſes 
another on the hind, between which {wcllings there is a cavity like to half the compals of a wheel, of the arm. 


about which the cubit is moved. The extremity. of this cavity cnds in two holes, of which cne is 
the more external, the other more internal : Theſe cavities receive the heads of the cubit, that is, 
the fore, or internal, reccives the fore proceſs when the arm is bended inwards 3 but the external 
or hinder, the exterior as it is cxtcnded, 

For the head of the arm, it hath a double connexion, the one with its own neck by Symphyſis 3 
that is, a natural union of the bones without any motion 3 the other with the lightly ingraven ca- 
vity of the thoulder-blade, which we call Glene, by that kind of dc-articulation which is called 
Arthrodia: This connexion is made firm and ligþle by the muſcles deſcending into the arm from 
the ſhoulder-blade, as alſo by the proper ligaments deſcending trom the circle and brov of the ca- 
vity of the Acromion and Coracoides to this head of thearm; this ſame khcad of the arm is, as it 
were, more cleft and open on the inner-(ide, than on the foretide, that ſo it may give way to one 
of the ligaments coming from the ſhoulder-blade to the muſcle Biceps. Foratmuch as bclongs to 
the lower end of the bone of the arm (which we ſaid hath two proceſſes ;) we may (ay that it is 
faſtcned to the bones of the cubit by two ſorts of articulation; that is, by Ginglymos, with the Ell or 
proper bone of the cubitz and by Arthrod:a, with the Radizs, or Wand, which in a hghtly ingraved 
cavity receives the fore proceſs of the arm, and is turned about it tor the motion of tic hand. The 
hinder proceſs is chiefly added for the ſafety and preſervation of the veins, artcries and nerves. 


Thele things thus ſhown, it is worth our labour to know the hgure of the arm it felt, as it lies The figure of 
between the tore-mentioned appendices and proceſſes that, in the caſe of a fracture, we may know the arm, 


how conveniently to rcſtore it 3 therefore firſt we mult underitand, that this bone is ſomewhat 
bended and hollowed on the infide under the cleft of the head- thereof, but bunching out on the 
out and forc-fide, 


Wherefore ſeeing it muſt be moveable forwards and backwards, upwards and downwards, Na- The eight 
ture for the pertormance of ſo many motions hath furniſhed it with eight muſcles, which are fix muſcles there- 


proper and two common with the thoulder-blade. Of which number, two move it forwards, two % 
backwards, twoupwards, two downwards, Which muſt not be underſiood ſo, as that thele two 
mulcles ſhould move it dirc&tly forwards, inclining neither upwards nor downwards; and the 
other two ſhould move it ſo upwards, as it ſhould incline neither forwards nor backwards but 
thus, That it cannot be moved neither to this nor that part, unleſs by the help and proper ation 
of this, or that muſcle. Thus therefore, if the peRoral with his aſſociate pertorm their duty 3 or 

2 ation, the armis always moved forwards,, as it is lifted up by the action of the Deltoides, and his 

$ companion, and ſo of the rclt, 


But to cometo the original and inſertion of theſe muſcles 3 the one of theſe two which move The originat 
the arm forwards called by reaſon of his original, the PeCtoral, ariſing from more than halt of the and inſertion 
Collar-bonez and almoſt all the Sternon, and the ſixth, ſeventh and eighth rib, goes up and faſtens ir ofrhe pettora; 


{clt to the Coracoides, by a membrane or a membranous tendon ſufficiently {trong (for which caule it is 
laid to becommon to theſhoulder and arm) and it gocs into the arm between the muſcles Deltoides 
and Biceps with a [ixong tendon compoſed of tibers croffing each other, of which ſome deſcund from 


- the Collar-bone, and the upper part of the Sternon, others aſccnd from the lower original hereot 3 


hat is, from the ſixth, ſeventh and cighth ribs; and alrhough the action of this mulcle be diverſe by 
Oo 
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Of the Muſcles and Bones 


B o 0 x VI, 


I he Del; rides, 


The Epomrs,or 
Scabularis. 


A That part of the brain that is next the noſtrils. 
B That part which is at the ſide of ventricles. 

C The back part of the brain. 

D The Cerebellum or After-brain. 

E The mammillary proceſs in the right-ſide. 

F The original of the optick-nerve. 

G Their conj unGtions. 

H The coat into which the optick-nerve is ex- 


Q The lower branch of the bigger root of the fifth 


E A ſmall branch from the third nerve to the ſecond 
muſcle of the Radius. 


whole Body. 


tended. 


I The ſecond pair of the ſinews of the brain. Py 
K The leſſer root of the third conjugation. 

L The thick root of the ſame conjugation according * 
to the common opinion. 

M The fourth conjugation of the ſinews. 
N The leſſer root of the fifth pair. 
O The bigger root of the ſame pair. 


P The ſmall membrane of the ear w 


Tympany. 


CON Jitgation. 


S The ſixth pair of ſinews. 

T The ſeventh pair. 

V The beginning of the ſpinal marrow out of the 
middle of the baſis of the brain. 

X Theright ſinew of the midriff cut off. 

Y A branch from the fifth pair creeping to the top of 


the ſhoulder. 


Z The firſt nerve of the arm, from whence there go- 
eth a branch 12 the 5hin. 

A The ſecond nerve of the arm, and a branch there- 
from into the firſt muſcle of the cubit. 

B The third nerve of the arm, and a branch going 
to the rhin on the out-ſide. 

C A branch from the third nerve to the ſecond 
muſcle of the cubit. 

D The congreſs, or meeting, of the ſecond nerve with 


the third, 


hich they call the 


F The diſtribution of th8 ſecond nerve into two 


branches, 
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rcaſon of the diverſity of its fibers ariling from divers places, yct always it draws the arm for- 
wards.whethcr it be moved upwards,downwards,or to the brealt 3 the other which is his companion, 
deſcends from the whole lip or brow of the fimous, or hollow part of the blade, which it hills in the 
fore-part of the arm near the head thereof, For the two Levatores, or the lifters up of the arm, the 
firſt named Deltoides, deſcends almoſt from half the clavicle, the procels Acromion, and all the ſpine 
of the ſhaulder-blade into the fore-lide of the arm, the breadth of tour fingers belbw the joynt. It 
hath divers actions according to the diverſity of the fibers, as alſo every mulcle hath z yet howlſo- 
evcr it is contracted, whether by the fibers. trom the clavicle alone, or by the ſpinal alone, or by 
both at once, it always lifts and heaves the arm upwards. The other which is his Aſſociate deſcends 
from the gibbous part of the ſhoulder-blade, contained between the upper rib thereof, and the 
ſpine between the proceſſes Acromion and Coracoides, to the neck of the arm 3 and this we will call 
the Epomis or Scapularis , that is, theſhoulder-muſcle. But the firlt and larger of the two muſcles, 
which draw the arm backwards, ariſes from the greatelt part of the utter lip of the gibbous part of 
the ſhoulder-blade, which is under the ſpine thereof, and lying upon the blade it ſelf, it goes into 
the hind-part of the arm above the neck thereof. The other which is contiguous to it, and his part- 
ner in working, but lefler, paſſes from the upper and exterior part of the lower rib of the ſhoulder- 
blade, and thence, as it were, in ſome ſort extending it felt upon the gibbous part thereof, nearun. 
to that rib, it gocs into the arm. This muſcle ſcems to be the ſame with the former, being ficlhy with. 
out, cven above the top of the ſhoulder. One and the lefler of theſe two which draw downwards, 
enters out from the ſtait line of the lower rib of the blade, and goes into the lower part of the ann 
Tbout the neck thereof. The other called the Latifimus, or broadeſt, aſcends from the ſpines of the 
holy-bone of the loins, and often alſo from the nine lower of the chelt, by the lower corner of the 
ſhoulder-blade into which it is inſerted by a membranous tendon, as alſo it isinto the inner part of | 
the arm near the neck by another ſtrong tendon 3 whereupon this mulcle is called a common muſcl: 
of the ſhoulder and arm. But when this muſcle happens to be wounded, the arm cannot ealily be 


ſtretched forth, or liftcd up. 


Table 24. Sheweth the Brain together with the After-brain, the Spinal Marrow and the Nerves of the 


* Theleſſer branch of this diviſion lengthened ont to the chin as far as the thumb, a The place of the ſi © ; 
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Book VI. and other extreme Parts of the Body: 


nal marrow, where it iſſeth out of the brain, 1 2 3, &c. Thirty pair of nerves ariſing from the ſpinal 
marrow are here noted by their Char. that is to ſay,. ſeven of the neck,, twelve of the cheſt, five of the loins, 
and fix of the holy-bone. b The thicker branch of the ſecond nerve divided into two parts. © Branches of the 
the third nerve ſprinkled here and there. d Nerves from the third pair to the thumb, the fore-finger and 
the middle-finger. &e The fourth nervs of the arm. * The paſſage hereof through the inſide of tbe 
ſhoulder. g A tripartition of this branch where it toucheth the cubit. hh A branch diſtributed from the fourth 
nerve to the outward kin of the cubit. 1 The upper branch of the diviſion of the fourth nerve. kk A branch of 
i, reaching it tothe outſide of the hand. 11 The lower branch of the diviſion of the fourth nerve paſſing 
through the backeſide of the cubit. m The fifth nerve of the arm. n Branches of this nerve diſperſed here 
and there. 00 A branch of the fifth nerve, reaching to the inſide of the hand and the fingers. p A ſurcle 
of the branch 0, derived to the outſide of the hand and fingers, q q The ſixth nerve of the arm and the 
courſs thereof under the chin. r r The intercoſtal nerves there cnt off where they are together with the ribs 
refledted forward. { \ Branches oneach ſide running backward. t t Nerves attaining unto the cheſt, u u The 
commixtion of the nerves x x with the deſcending branch of the ſixth conjugation of the brain, xx Nerres 
from the loins led nnto this place, y A branch going to the teſticles here cut off 2 A nerve reaching to the 
; firſt muſele of the thigh. c The firſt nerves of the leg, [3 A ſurcle of the former nerve derived to the Shin 
at &, and inſerted into the muſcles at [5'y, the ſecond nerve of the leg. 899 A nerve from the former, al- 

lowed unto the Jkin as low as to the foot, and paſſing along the inſide of the leg. £ A branch of the ſecond 
nerve running unto the muſcles. 7 The third nerve of the leg # A ſurcle thereof unto the hin. 8 An- 

other ſurcle unto the muſcles. 18 The fourth nerve of the leg. uu The anterior propagation of the nerves 

proceeding from the holy-bone, A The end of the ſpinal marrow. {4 A branch from the fourth nerve in- 

ſerted into the muſcles ariſing from the Coxendix, or hip-bone. v Another branch going to the kin of the 

thigh on the backeſide. £ A propagation derived to the fourth muſcle of the leg, and to the kin of the knee. 

0 0 Nerves attaining to the heads of the muſcles of the foot. 7 þ The diviſion of the fourth crural nerve into 

two trunks © a branch from the trunk, & diſperſed into the outward'shin of the leg. T A ſurcle of the trunk 
@, derived to the muſcles. v Another ſirrcle to the skjn of the leg on the fore-ſide. © A branch of the 

trunk Þ, to the chat of the inſide of the leg, and of the foot, ' A ſitrcle of the trunk F, to the hind-mlt 

Shin of the leg. 4 A branch of the whole trunk, f, led along to the forward part of the leg and the foor. 

@ The deſcent of the trunk, Þ into the foot. 


| — — — 


CHAP. XXVLI 
The deſcription of the Bones of the Cabit and the Muſcles moving them. 


ſertion cannot be fitly demonſtrated , unleſs the bones of the cubir be hrlit deſcribed ; 

theretore hrit of all, we will delineate the bones themſelves. But verily, lett this doubt- 
ful word Czbit ſhould cauſe obſcurity z tirlt, we muſt note, that it hath a threctold ſigniticaticn. 
for oft-times it is uſed for all that part of the hand which lies between the arm and writt, oft- 
times for the lower bone of this part, ſometimes tor the upper part of this bone, whichis turned 
within the orb, or cavity of the arm (no otherwiſe than a cord in the wheel of a Pulley) and this 
is called the Olecranon. Here truly we uſe this word Cxbit in the firlt fignitication. Wheretore, we 


\ Ftcr theſe Muſcles, follow thoſe which bend and cxtcnd the Cubit, but becauſe their 1n- 


fay, the cubit is compoſed of two bones, the one of which we call the Radixs, or Wand, or the ame 
Whar rhe 0{z- 
(Y4Nnum 1s, 
The two 


bones of the 
ſhewed in fit place. The wand hath two Epiphyſes, or Appendices, the one at the upper end, the cubir, 


lefſer Focile of the arm the other we properly call the Cubit, or Ell. Theſe two bones ſtick to- 
gethcr at their ends being hrmly bound together by ſtrong ligaments; but the middle-parts of 
them are a pretty way diſtant from each other, and chiefly towards their lower ends, for the bet- 
ter ſituation and paſſage of the muſcles and veſſels from the inner tideto the extericr, as ſhall be 


other at the lower. The upper is round and hallowed on the ſurface like-a Baſon, it receives the 
fore proceſs of the bone of the arm, bound to the ſame by ſtrong ligaments, deſcending as well from 


the proceſs of the arm, as the Olecranon into the circumjacent parts of this appendix of the The my ap- 
wand. This connexion is made for this uſe, that we may turn our hand upwards and downwards pendices of 
by the cubit turned and twinedabout this proceſs. But the lower appendix of this wand is hol- the wand. 
lowed on the inlide, that ſo it might more commodioully receive the bones of the wriſt ; but gib- 

py l : . The figure 
bous without, that it might be ſafer : Now this wand is ſofter and thicker at the lower end, but and fite of the 
lefler and harder above, where on the inſide it hath a ſwelling out, whereby to reccive the muſcle wand: 


Biceps : Belides, on the out-(ide of the middle thereof it is ſomewhat gibbous and round, fo to 
become more ſafe from the injuries of external bodies; but it is hollowed or bended on the inſide, 
for the better taking and holding any thing in the hand. But that fide which which lies next to the 
Ell is flatted for the fitter original and ſeat of the Muſcles laſtly, it is ſeated upon the bone of the 


{ Cubit, or Ell, juſt againſt the thumb. But the Ell, or bone of the cubit properly and particular- 
* ly ſocalled, hath in like manner two appendices, the one above, the other beneath. The upper, the appendi- 
which allo is the greater, is fitted tothe orb of the arm in which it gocs to and again for the ex- ces of the bone 
2 tenſion and bending of the arm, no otherwiſe than a rope runs in a pulley, but that it turns not of the cubir. 


$ abſolutely and perte&ly round, which is cauſed by the two proceſſes of uncqual bigneſs, the 


which are therefore ſtayed in the holes or cavitics of the bone of the arm, the greater proceſs 
which we called Olecranon is letted by the exterior hole, that ſo the extenſion of the arm can be 
no further, but the leſſer proceſs by the inner hole, makes the bending thercof the leſs perfect. 
The compoſure of theſe bones is by Ginglymos, and it is ftrengthned not only by common liga- 


F mints coming from the muſcles, which move the bones themſclyes, but alſo by proper liga- 
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Of the Muſcles and Bones Boo k VL 


ments, deſcending, from the proceſſes of the arm and the lips of the holes and cavities ſtanding 
about the appendix of the cubit, The other lower and leſſer appendix is in {ome ſort hollow 91; 
the inſide for the fitter receiving the bones of the wriſt, but the outſide is round, and ends in 2 


The figure of point, which is called by the Greeks Styloides. But now this Ell (contrary in this to the wand) 
the cubit bone js thicker towards the arm, but flenderer towards the wrilt, And belides, in the thicker part 
or ell, 


thereof, it is hollowed or bended towards the inſide, and in the ſame place is gibbous Or bunching 
forth on the outſide : but it is round and firait, unleſs on that fide which lics next the wand : 
For thercſt, it is hollow and full of marrow like the wand. The tite of the Radius, or wand, is 
oblique, but that of the cubit orell, is right, that the arm might be the better and more ealily 
moved ; becauſe the motion by which the arm is extended aud bended, is according to a right 
line, but that by which the infide of the hand is turned upwards and downwards, is pertormcd ob. 
liquely and circularly, Wherefore it was expedient, that the wand ſhould be oblique, and the 
cubit ſtrait z for the cubit-bonc is appointed for to cxtend and bend the arm , but the wand 
to perform the wheeling and turning about thereof and this is the cauſe that it was fitting, there 
ſhould be a different connexion of theſe boncs with the arm, Theſe things were fitting to be ſpo- 
ken concerning, the nature of theſe boncs, that in the cure of fractures we may work the more 
ſafcly and happily, taking indication from that which is agreeable to nature : Wheretore now 
it remains, that we come to the deſcription of the muſcles which arc ſeated in the arm, the@u- 


The muſcles bit-bone or cll. Theſe are four in number, two cxtcnding, it, and two bending it. The firſt of the 


moving the 
cut, 


The Bzceps, or 


two-headed 
muſcle. 


benders is called Biceps, by reaſon of its two heads, the one whereot deſcends from the Cora- 
coides, the other from the lip of the cavity of the thoulder-blade by the hfſure or cleft of the 
head of the bone of the arm. Theſe two heads under the neck ot this arm becoming fleſhy, 
are firmly united at the belly and midft of the arm, and thus united, are at the length implanted 


The Brachiz- by a ſirong tendon to the inner protuberation ot the wand. The other 1s called the Brachiens, by 


HS,\ 


The Longrs. 


"The Bret'ts. 


W hat the 
hand properly 
ſo called 15, 


Vihar the An- 
»l;;50r ring 


IS. 


The bones of 
tne afrer-wriſt, 


reaſon of the {trait coherence thereof with the bonc of the arm 3 this taticned under the Biceps, 
deſcends obliquely on the back and upper part of the bone of the arim mto thy top oft the wand 
and the inncr tide of the cll. But the firſt of the extcnders is called the Longres, or long-mulſcle; 
this deſcends from the lower rib of the ſhoulder, and cleaving to the bone ot the arm, goes thi- 
ther (faltcned, and as it were always firaitly joyncd with his tellow-mulcle, ſpecially near the 
cubit) wherefore you ſhall preſently hear. The other, termed the Brez4s, or thort mulcle, being the 
companion of the long, deicends on the hind-part of the neck ot the bone of the arm, as it were 
growirg to, and lying undcr the former long-muſcle, fo that making one common broad ten- 
don outwardly flcthy, inwardly nervous, they arc inſerted into the Olecramem, fo by mutual af- 
{i{tance to extend the cubit, | 


CHAP, AXVIL 
The Deſcription of the Bones of the Wrijt, After-wrije and Fingers. 


E ſaid bcforc, that the hand taken more particularly, and properly, is divided into 
thc wriſt, atter-wriſt, and fingers 3 and that the hand in this tignihication is bounded 
by . the cnds of the bones of the cubit and hingers. All the parts of the wriſt, which 

it hath common with the aftcr-writt, have been already alſo plentitully explained : This only re- 
mains to be notcd, that the skin as well of the hands as of the feet, is of a middle nature between 
pure ficſh, and pureskinz no otherwiſe than that which covers the torchead, but that this which 
covers the palms of the hands, and ſoles of the feet, is unmoveable : Burt it is moſt thick, eſpecially 
on the tet, lelt it thould be catily offended by continual going. Belides the common parts, the 
wrilt is compolcd of cight ſmall boncs mutually knit together in a certain order, and by Dzarthro- 
ſis with the two boncs of the cubit, but mutually and amongſt thcemſclves by Synarthroſis, by inter- 
polition cf griltles and ligaments as well common, that is, coming from the muſcles, as proper, de- 
{ccnding always from the uppcr to the lower. But theſe ſame bones are ſome leſs than otherſome; 
befides, they are hard, and without marrow, gibbous on the outlide for the ſecurity and comclinels 
of the hand, but hollow on the infide for to give way to the tendons going into the tingers. Thele 
bones are diſpoſcd in two ranks, the firſt rank contains only three, but the ſecond tive. The three 
of the fir{t rank are thus arraycd, or placed, that one of them may receive the appendix Styloides, of 
the cubit 3 the other the ell and the wand together 3 and the third may be received by the wand. 
But three of the hve bones of the ſecond order ſultain the four bones of the after-wriſt, and are 
knit to the ſame by Synarthrofis 3 aftcr which manner of connexion they are joyned to the bones cf 
the ftirſirank the fourth ſuſtains the firſt bone of the thumb, to which alſo it is co-articulate by 
Synarthroſis the fifth and latt is {eated on the inſide againſt the ell, chiefly above that bone of the 
hrit order, which receives the appendix $tyloides of the cubit : This is leaft and weakeli of them 
by reaſon of its griſtly ſubltance, which makes the ring with certain ligaments running from one 
of the inner ſides of the wrilt to the other. 

This ring is placed there, as well for the preſervation of the ſinews, veins and arteries paſſing 
under it (let when we Ican upon our hand and wriſt, theſe parts thould be hurt by comprctſion) 
as alſo for the commodity of the ation of the muſcles bending the finger, which in thepertormance 
of their action and the contraCting themſelves, might deform the hand by their paſting forth of 
the cavity of the wriſt, For what attraQtion ſoever is made by firings, it it be free, and nor bin- 
dred, is according, toa lirait line, 

Now follow the bones of the ſecond part of the hand, or of the "aftcr-wriſt, Theſe are four in 


number, gibbous without, but arched within, or hollow in the middle 3 for, hence is the palm Of 
the 
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Book VI. and other extreme parts of the Body. 
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the hand, or certainly the greater part thereof 3 their ends next the hngers are ſomewhat remote 
from each other, that in theſe clifts the muſcles Interoſſes might hnd A place and ſcat. But theſe 
ends have each an appendix, as you may perceive mn the Sceleton of a Child. But you mult note, 
that by the firſt bone cf the wriſt, or after-wriſt, we mean that which is in the forc-ſide of the hand, 
that is to ſay, that in the wriſt which lies under the thumb, and that in the after-wrilt, which is 
ſeated under the forc-tinger, as thoſe which kcep in order the fingers 3 which excecd the reſt in ne- 


celſity and dignity. 


The Figure of the Bones of the Hand. The firt ſheweth the inſide of the right-hand, ard the ſecans 
ſhews the back:ſide of the ſame. 


The Charatier 12 345678 ſbew 
the eight bones of the wriſt. 

A 1 2 The firſt bone of the after- 
wriſt, lying under the thumb. 

P I IT IH UE The forr other bones 

Sy of the after-wriſt annexed to the 
fingers. 

BC The two bones of the thumb. 

DEF 12 The three bones of the 
fore-finger which are the ſame in 
the other fingers. 

M1 2 A little bone ſometimes faſt- 
ned outwardly at the joynt of the 
eighth bone of the wriſt, 

N 1 A proceſs of the eighth bone of 
the wriſt, ſwelling out into the ball 
of the hand. 

O 1 A proceſs of the fifth bone of the 

wriſt, from which a ligament pro- 

ceeds, Þ 2 An appendix of the bones of the wriſt , by which they are articulated to te after-wrilt. 

Q 2 Another appendix which with its head entereth into the cavity of the finger. BR 12 The ſpace 

between the bones of the after-wriſt. S 1 2 Two little ſeed-bones ſet on the inſide and outſide of the firit 

joynt, T 1 Two ſeed-bones in the firſt of the four-fingers. V V 1 One ſeed-bone in the ſecond and third 


Joynt of the fingers. 


After theſe follow the fifteen bones of the fingers ; that is, three in each, which are hollow The bones cf 
and fiſtulous, full of a thin and liquid marrow, and not of groſs and thick, asin the arm and thigh, the fingers, 


They are outwardly gibbous, but inwardly hollow and ft forthe fitter ſeat of the tendons af.en- 
ding alongſt the fingers on the inſide even to the upper joynt. The which that Nature might the 
berter ſtrengthen and preſerve, it hath produced trom the lips of the inner cavities of theſe bones 
a membranous and ſtrong ligament, which running over-thwart trom one {ide to the other,doth fo 
ſtraitly cloſe the tendons to their bones, that they cannot go torth of their places, or incline tv 
either ſide, They are connexcd on the out-lide, that they might be more fit to hold any thing, But 
for the firſt bones of the four fingers and thumb, tour are joyned together with ſo many bones 
of the after-wriſt by Synarthroſis, tor the bones of the after-wriſt are moved by no maniteſt mo- 
tion 3 the fifth is knit to the ſecond rank of the bones of the wriſt, therefore that bone cannot be 
attributed to the after-wriſt, as ſome have written, fſceing it hath manifeſt motion and is knit by 
Diarthrofis, but the bones of the after-wriſt are only taltned by Synarthroſis. For the ſecond and 
third rank of bones of the fingers, they are knit the ſecond to the firſt, and the third to the ſecond 
by Diarthrofis and Arthrodia, becauſe, beſides the manitelt motion they have, they receive each 
other by a ſuperticiary cavity 3 as thoſe of the firſt rank, the bones of the after-wriſt 3 and thoſe of 
the ſecond rank, them of the firſt 3 and thole of the third, them of the ſecond. And all the bones of 
the nngers are larger and thicker at their balis, but {ſmaller towards the endsz and they are bound 
by ligaments eſpecially proper, which (as we faid formerly) deſcend from the firſt to the ſecond ; 
ſo that the laſt bones, ſeeing they have not to whom to communicate their nerves, make and pro- 


duce nails thereof : Wherefore the nails are y_—_ by the fibers of the ligaments, and the ex- Whence the 


crement of the tendons which are terminate 
Seſamoidea, or ſeed-bones : Theſe are nineteen in number in the inner joynts of each of the hands 


at the bottom af the nails. Now remain the Offz nails are ge- 
nerated. 


? The Ofſa Seſa< 


and as many incach foot, viz. Two in the firlt joynt of the four fingers, and in the ſecond of the ,g;ges, or 
thumb, and one in cach of the reſt, For the inner fide of the joynts; you may for the moſt part ob- ſeed-bones, 


ſerve one in each of them 3 yet in the ſecond joynt of the thumb there be two above the two ten- 
dons, which are ſomewhat griſtly. 


They are made for this uſe, that they may frm and ſtrengthen the joynts, ſo that the bones of the Their uſe. 


fingers may not be turned awry, or thruſt forth of their places by firong and violent motions, as it 
ſometimes happens in the whirlbone of the knee. They are called Seſamoidea, from the reſem- 
blance they have to the ſeed of Seſanum, which is ſomewhat long and flat. 


© 3 CHAP. 


Of the Muſcles and Bones Boo « VL 


Eu 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


Of the Muſcles, which ſeated in the cabit, move the Wand, and with it the hand. 


Ow we muſt deſcribe the muſcles of the formerly deſcribed parts  that'is, thoſe which are 
ſeated in the cubit, which are carried to the inſide of the hand, and thoſe which are cal- 
led the Interofſesr. Now the muſcles of the cubit are fourteen, ſeven external, and ſeven ; 

internal 3 two of the ſeven external do primarily twine or turn up the Wand and ſecondarily, : 

The Supina+ or by accident, turn the mom of the hand upwards, whereupon they have called them ſupinatorer, 0 

YES. | or turnes up of the hand 3 twoextend the wriſt, whereupon they are named Carpi-tenſores, or the 

The Carpites- giift-extenders; two the hngers, whence they are [tiled Digitum-tenſores, or finger-ſtretchers ; to 

= Digitum- conclude, the ſeventh and laſt is termed Abduffer, or Obliquator externus. I 

tenſores. The hit of the two Sxpinatores is called the long, or longeſt, becauſe it deſcends from the out- 

The 0bliquator ſide of the arm above the proceſſes thereof, and is inſerted by a round and ftrong tendon into the 

a or lower appendix. The other deſcends obliquely from the outward and upper proceſs of the arm, and 

the Supinato- 15 inſerted at the third part of the wand by a membranous and fleſhy tendon before, and on the in- 

Mes, fide thereof, The upper of the two extenders of the wriſt, deſcending above the wand from the I 

The ſecond. external and upper procels of the arm, is inſerted by two tendons into the firſt and ſecond bone b; 

The upper of of the after-writt, which ſuſtain the fore and middle-tingers. 


The muſcles 
of the cubir, 


_ =— 
vw *aSabtch, Sachs. 4608 RITES 5 - al 


| —— 7?! "£Þ The otherand lower, deſcending from the ſame place as the former, above the cubit, is inſert=” | 
The lower, Cd into the fourth bone of the after-wriſt which bears up the little-tinger. Theſe muſcles whilſt they Þ' 


move alone, that is, cach with his Antagoniſt, to wit, the wriſt-benders , they move obliquely, = 
The greater of upwards or downwards, the whole hand properly ſo called. The firſt and greater of the extend- j 

the Digitwm- ers of the fingers, or tinger-(iretchers, ariling from the Olecranum, or bone of the cubit, deſcends E4 
tenſores, ſuperhciarily between the two bones of the cubit qven to the wriſt, in which place it is divided into 

four tendons, which patling under the ring ſeated there, end ( cach diſtinguiſhed by a common 
ligament above the bone of theafter-wrilt) in the laſt joynts of the four hingers, adhering never- 4 | 


thcleſs firmly to the bones, which are above thele joynts. 


The leſler, The other, which is the leſſer, ariſing almoſt in the middle of the wand, goes obliquely to the 
thumb, into which it is inſerted by two tendons : The one thicker, which is inſerted into the root ES. » 
thereof, and draws it from the other tingers3' the other flenderer continued even to the upper i 
joynt thereof, and by its action extending the thumb. - i 
The 0b1iquitor The ſeventh, which is the Abdutor or Obliquator, is feated at the hind-part of the hand 3 that is, | «© 
er Abduttor towards thelittle tinger : We have often found this divided into two, yea verily we have found it bt & 
_— trifide, or dividcd into three, this year in three or four bodies 3 one portion thereof went to the | b 
lower fide of the ring-tinger with two tendons, the other in like manner to the middle and tore- 4 jc 
tingers, and the third to the thumb. ES þ 
And for all that it is thus divided, yet ſome have taken and accounted it for one muſcle, becauſe 
it hath one original and action, which is, to draw the hingers backwards 3 ſome have added to this fri 
the extender of the thumb, by reaſon of their common originalz and thus of four mulcles they = a 
have made one, divided into ſeven tendons, diſtributed, as is formerly ſhewed, But when the 0b- | up 
liquator of the ring-tinger is wanting, as it often happens, the extender of the hnger ſupplies that 2s 
defe&t by certain productions of tendinous ftrings. But ſome allo have written, that this muſcle an 
which we ſaid hath ſeven tendons, is only a production of the deep fore-muſcle, which thould be | | 
{ent chrough the ſpace between the bones of the cubit;z yet I had rather make it a muſcle of it (uf 
{elf, by reaſon of its (trait adheſion with the bones of the arm and wand. And let thus much ſuffice anc 
tor the external muſcles of thecubit, which you may comprehend in the number of ſeven, as we | fon 
have done or in fix, if you take away oneof the four; or innine, if you had rather reſolve it into EY dn 
tour with Galen ; or in eight, if you divide this muſcle only into three, For in very deed the 4b- 3 : 
ducfor or Obliquator of the ring-finger is not often found in men, my the 
The muſcles Now mutt we come to the inner muſcles of the cubit, the firſt of which compaſſes the skin of ſ ort 
of rhe inner the 'palm of the hand, whence it is called the Palmaris. The ſecond and third joyned by the com- | petl 
gi we 


ny of the Cu- union of their action turn down or prone the wand, and conſequently the hand, ſo that the palm 
looks towards the feet, whercupon they are called Pronatores. 


>, 


The fourth and fifth joyned alſo in affinity of ation bend 'the wriſt, wherefore they axe named } fpac 

Carpi-flexores, wrilt-benders. The ſixth and ſeventh are appointed to bend the firti, ſecond, and | © obli 
third joynts of the tingers, wherefore they are termed Digitum-flexores, Finger-benders. For their * that 

The Palmaris. Original 3 the Palmaris, the leaſt and uppermoſt of them all, deſcends flelhy from the hind-pro- By <, 
ceſs of the inner arm, and a little after ending in a long flender tendon, it is ſpent in the skin 5 help 

of the palm of the hand even to the roots of the finger. For it was neceſſary that the skin ſhould | bers 

ſtraitly cohere with the ſubjacent parts, not only for the fitter taking or comprehenſion of any» ing 


thing, leſt that skin in holding ſhould be wrinkled and drawn away trom the palm and fingers, i. of 

and fo bean impediment; but befides, that the hand might have a more exaG ſenſe to dittinguiſh "i 

of hot, cold, moiſt, dry, ſmooth, equal, rough, ſoft, hard, great, little, and ſuch other qualities, = that 
The P;oratz- T hen tollow the two Pronatores, of which one called the round, comes obliquely from the inner fide F | 
; 85. of the hind-proccſs of the arm almoſt to the middle of the wand, to which it adheres by a mem- 

branous and fleſhy tendon, even to the place appointed for inſertion. The other, ſquare three or 

four tingers broad, yet ſomewhat ſlender, ſeated within under all the muſcles which deſcend on the 

inlide to the wriſt or tingers, upon the ends of the bones of the cubit, aſcends tranſverſe from be- + 
The Caipi>Þ ﬀlow thecll, unto the top of the wand, where it ends in a membranous tendon. Both the Carp» © 
fixorts, flexares, ox wrilt-benders, ariſe from the hind, but inner proceſs, and deſcend obliquely, (the on® j 
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Boox VI. and other extreme Parts of the Body. 5h 


more, or leſs than the other) the one alongſt the ell, but the other alongſt the wand ; and that which 
deſcends alongſt the ell, 15 inſerted into the eighth bone of the wriſt, which we faid made part of 
the ring 3 the other which follows the wand 1s inſerted with his greater part into the bone of the 
wriſt, and with the reſt into the firſt bone of the after-wriſt which ſaſtains the fore-tinger, 

Now remain the Digitum-flexores, or tinger-benders, which becauſe they lye upon one another, The Digitun- 
the upper is called the Sblimis, but the lower the Profundus. The Swblimis, or upper, arifing from fexores. 
the inner part of the hind procels of the arm, and from the upper part of the ell and wand, de- CO 
{cends between the two bones of the cubit, even to the wriſt and ring 3 divided into four tendons © o—_—_ 
it is inſerted into the ſecond de-articulation of the tour fingers, which it bends by the fotce of this 
his proper inſertion 3 as alſo the firſt, as well by the power of the common ligament, as by certain 
fibers coming from it, which it ſends thither by the way in its paſſage. But theſe four tendons 
near unto this their inſertion are divided into two, fo to give paſſage and add ſtrength to the ten- 
dons of the deep muſcles deſcending into the third and laſt joynt of the fingers. | 

But this ſame Profundus or deep muſcle atiling from the upper and inner parts of the ell and The Profundus 
wand, deſcends between theſe two bones under the Swblimis, alſo undivided even to the wriſt, Digitun-flexor. 
where it is divided into hve tendons which it brings forth under the common ligament, and the 
diviſions of the tendons of the Swblimas even to the laſt joynt of the tingers, which they bend, by 
this their proper inſertion, as alſo of the bones of the tir{t and ſecond joynts of the fingers by the 
means of the common ligament and fibrous productions which they beſtow upon them by the way. 

Beſides theſe fore-mentioned, there is ſcen allo a certain membranous ligament which engirts the 


tendons in the compals of the fingers. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Muſcles of the inſide of the Hand. 


cauſe it makes the greater part of the palm 3 the ſecond from the lite is called the H = of the muſcles 
thenar , the third the external Abdufor of the thumb. The four other are called by of the infide 
reaſon of their figure the Lambrici, or wormy-muſcles, or the Abduttores, or drawers of the four ®f the hand, 
tingersto the thumb. Now the hifi, called Thenar, thicker than the relt, ariſes from all the bones The Thenar. 
of the after-wriſt, taking its beginning trom that bone which bears up the ring-finger, whence 
aſcending along(t the vital line even to the end thereot at the hrit bone of the after-wrift ſu- 
ſtaining the fore-finger, it is at length inſerted into the laſt joynt of the thumb by the longeſt ti- 
bers, but by the middle and ſhortclt hbers almoſt into all the inner parts of the firſt bones of two 
joynts, and by reaſon of this, the thumb is drawn to the other fingers, and from them again by his 
lower original, 

Some divide this muſcle into three, by reaſon of his diverſe ations, making the firſt to ariſe 
from tie root of the bone of the after-wriſt which bears up the ring-finger z but the other fromi 
that middle bone of the atter-wrift which ſuſtains the middle-tinger 3 but of the third, from the 
upper end of that bone which under-props the fore-tinger 3 and that the inſertion of them all, is, 
as we formerly mentioned. But the former opinion likes ine better, both for thunning contution, 
and abbreviating the doctrine of the number of muſcles, 

The Hypothenar ariſes trom the tourth bone of the after-wriſt, and that bone of the wriſt which The Kypote 
ſuſtains it, and then with its longelt hibers, it is inſerted into the ſecond joynt of the ring-tinger, #4 
and by the ſhorteſt into the firſt, through which occaſion, as alſo in reſpe&t of its two-fold action, 
ſome have divided it into two, that the one of them might lead it from the reſt, and the other might 
draw it to the thumb, 

The third the external Abdudor of thumb, deſcends from the firſt bone of the after-wriſt, into The external 
the fir{t and ſecond joynt of the thumb 3 wherefore ſome have divided it into two, The Lumbrici, Abduttor of 
or four external Abdxdores, of the fore-hngers, ariſe from a membrane, invetting and binding to- —— _— 
gether the tendons of the Digitum-flexores, or tinger-benders, and at length on the fides towards © © OG 
the thumb even by a {mall tendon, running even to the ſecond joynt of the four-tingers. 

Now the Interoſſes of the after-wriſt, remain to be ſpoken of theſe are fix, two in each of the The 1nteroſſes, 
ſpaces between the fingers, one internal, the other external, of which the internal deſcending with 
oblique hbers from the fide of the hrit bone of the after-wriſt, goes alſo into the ſides of the fingers, 
that (o it may themore cloſcly bind together the bones of the after-wriſt, whoſe a&tion is maniteſt- 
ed, when we thruſt our fingers into a {trait glove, or when we bend our hand. Some think that it 
helps alſo the drawing of the fingers towards the thamb. The external aſcends alſo by oblique ti- 
bers from the ſides of the ſecond bone of the after-wrilt, to the firit joynts of the fingers, interfet- 
ing the internal, which we now deſcribed after the manner of the letter X, for to extend the palm 
of the hand, and help the drawing away of the tingers of the thumb. 

Here concluding the deſcription of the muſcles of the whole hand taken in general, you ſhall note The number 
that they arethirty ninein number, that is, eight appointed to move the arm; four ſet to move the - - woo 
cubit, in general; ſeven ſeated on the out-lide of the cubit, and as many on the inſide in the ſame Yrwnet ot 
cubit, moving the wand, and with it the hand; ſeven on the infide of the hand : And laſtly, the ,a, 
lx Interoſſes. Some increaſe this number, ſaying, there are nine on the external part of the cubit, 
and eleven on the intide of the hand. 


T- mnſcles of the inſide of the hand are ſeven in number ; the firſt is called Thenar, be- The maumber 


CHAP, 


Of the Muſcles and Bones, 


C H AP. XXX, 
A deſcription of the Leg taken in general. 


Fter the hand follows the deſcription of the leg. Wherefore to take away all doubtfulneſs, 
we will firſt define the leg 3 then divide it into the parts more and leſs compound 3 thirdly, 
we will proſecute all things common to all theſe parts 3 fourthly, thoſe which are pecu- 

liar to each; and then, God willing, we will give an end to our Anatomy. 

The diverſc Now this word Crus, or Leg, is uſed two manner of ways, that is, either generally or ſpecially, 

acception of and ſpecially again after twoſorts, that is, either abſolutely and limply fo, or with an adjun&t, It 

the leg. is ſimply taken for all that which is between the knee and foot. But with an adjunct tor the great- 

_ er bone thereof. But the leg taken in general, is the inſtrument of going, containing all whatſo- 

| —_ 6 ever is from the hips, tothe very ends of the toes. It is divided into three great parts, that is to ſay, 

The foot. _the thigh, the leg, or ſhank, and the foot. By the thigh, we mean, that which lies between the 

hip and the knee. By the leg, properly ſo called, or ſhank, that which is contained between the 
: knee and the foot. By the foot, all from thence to the ends of the toes. 

The divifon = Apain, they divide the foot into three parts 3 that is, the Tarſws or inſtep, the Pedion or top of the 

hays on foot, and the Digiti pedum, or toes. We underſtand by the inttep, that which is contained in the 

The top © the firſt ſeven bones, which anſwers in proportion to the wriſt of the hand. By the top of the foot, 

foot. that which is comprehended in the five following bones, which is anſ{werable to the after-writ;, 

The toes, That which remains, we call the toes. But becauſe all theſe parts have other common and Pro- 

per parts, we will only follow the diſtribution of the veins, arteries and nerves; ſeeing we have 
ſufficiently explained the reſt, when we deſcribed the containing parts of the body in general, 


-- 


—_— 


CHAP. XXXL 
A deſcription of the Crural-vein. 


ning of the ſtretched to the hanch-bone, and the ſides of the Pubis in the groin, is hrlt divided into 
- 9 Puree two large branches, the one of which deſcends on the inſide, alongft the bones of the whole 
ches thereof 1E&» together with the artery and nerve 3 the other runs down outwardly and luperticially alongſt 
* the leg, between the fat lying under the skin, and the muſcles even to the foot, and is ſpent in the 
$kin thereof. This, becauſe it is always apparent and manifeſt, is called properly by the Greeks 
Sapheia, but commonly Saphena. 
By what veins This vein, by the way, preſently at its original is divided into two branches, the one internal, the 
the matter Other external; of which the internal is ſpent upon the Bxbones, and other glandules of that place 
cauſing thoſe and the skin, and by this branch come the defluxions called Bubones 3 the other branch is waſtcd in 
tumors called (he fore and utterskin of the upper part of thethigh 3 then a little lower, that is, about the breadth 
4s 9W of three or four fingers, it is gathered again into one branch made of many little ones, which is 
; ſpent in the fore and hind-skin of this thigh. Thirdly, a little below the middle of the thigh, it is 
again divided into two other branches, of which the one goes into the skin on the fore-tide, and 
the other on the hind-ſide. Fourthly, it is diſtributed by two other ſmall ſprigs into the skin, on 
the four and hind part of the knee 3 which often-times are not found, eſpecially when the Poplites, 
or ham-vein, is ſomewhat larger than ordinary. Fifthly, a little below the knee, it produces two 
other branches, lying upon each other in their paſſage out into the fore and hind-skin of that place, 
You muſt note, that branch which runs into the skin of the hind-part, is carried by certain other 
{prigs,which it produces into a branch of the Poplitea paſſing forth of the two twin-mulcles. Sixthly, 
in the bigger part of the calf of the leg, it is divided into twoother branches, which in like manner 
arc diſtributed into the skin, as well in the fore-ſide as the back-fide of the leg, 
Where.and in Atlcngth, after many diviſions, which for brevity ſake I omit, when it arrivss at the fore and 
what diſeaſes, inner ſide of the ankle (where it is commonly opened in the diſeaſes of the parts below the midriff 
the Saphezz which require blood-lctting,) it is partcd into two ether branches, the lefler of which deſcends to 
muſt be open- the heel 3 the other in many ſprigs is ſpent upon the skin of all the upper and lower parts of the 
ed. foot and toes, 
To what The ſecond branch of this crural-vein, which we ſaid deſcends within together with the artery 
places, and by and nerve, even into the foot, is divided tirſt, piercing ſomewhat deep in, it produces four diva- 
ow manifold rjcations one internal, deſcending below the original of the Saphia, into the muſcle called Obtu- 
pr_ the ator extern, and into certain other external mulcles. The three other run outwardly, the fir{t to- 
branch of the Wards the huckle-bone, by which the Iſchias is made,the two other into the four muſcles of the thigh, 
crural vein neither are theſe ſprigs far remote from one another. Secondly, all that branch is divided into two 
goes. other branches,the one above,the other below.an artery always accompanying it 3 the lower of which 
.- —_ v- is ſpentupon many of the hinder-mulcles of the thigh ending nigh the ham. The upper, beſides, 
Muſcula vena, Fhatit beltows many branches upon the fore and inner-mulcles of the thigh deſcending to the ham, 
it produces the Poplitea, or ham-vein, made ſometimes of two branches, the one proceeding trom 
Poplitta zene, Above, and the other from below, This Poplitea deſcending by the bending of the ham, is ſpent onc 
while upon the skin of the calf of the leg, another while upon the knee; otherwhiles increaſed 
with branches of the Sapheia, it goes on the out-{ide of the ankle to the skin, on the upper-kde 0! 
the toot, and ſometimes on the lower. 


Thirdly, a little below the original of the hameyein, and under the bending, of the knee, It 
brings 


The begin- T: Crural-vein begins then, when the hollow-vein, paſſing forth of the Peritonewm, and 
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brings forth the Swrglzs, which is beſtowed upon the muſcle of the Szra, or calf of the leg, and Salts vera, 


upon r 
of the great toe. 


Fourthly, under the head of the hinder appendix of the bones of the leg, it produces between 
theſe two bones, another vein, Which nourithing the fore-muſcle of the leg, is conſumed upon the 


to 


he skin of the inner ſide thereof, and of the toot, continued ſometimes even to the inner part 


Ot, * - . . . .  . R 
Fifthly and laſtly, it brings forth the Tſchiadicz major, or greater Iſchias, which is divided into 1{ciadica mz: 


two branches of an unequal bignels3 the larger whereof, from his original deſcending alonglt the /**: 


inner part of the leg-bone, inlinuares it le]f under the muſcles of the calt, between this and the 
heel, into the ſole of the foot, upon which it is waſted, divided into ten ſmall ſprigs, two tor eact: 
toc; the other being the leſſer deſcending alongſt the Peroxe, or thin-bone, is conſumed between it 
and the heel, yet ſometimes it is produced, not only even to the muſcle the Abduttor of the toes, 


but alſo by tive ſurcles, even to the tourth toe, and the ſides of the middle toe. 


—— YC I o_— — _ 


CHAP. XXXIL. 
The Diſtribution of the Crural Artery, 


nn EEE 


r-#— Hc Crural Artery ariſing from the ſame place whence the Crural vein proceeded, and de- 


(ccnding with the internal Crural Vein, is dittributed as followeth : 


Firſt, into the muſcle of the thigh, which {preading it ſelf through the muſcles thereof Arteria me 
mcets with the utmoli hypogaſtrica, detcending with the vein through the common hole of the #4: 


hucklc and ſhare-bone, and 1s joyncd with it 


Sccondly, when it arrives at the ham, between the Condylos, or proceſſes of the leg, it ſends 


two branchcs into the knce. 


Thirdly, a little after it produces another branch, which it ſends to the exterior muſcles of the 
Icg 3 and when it arrives at the middle of the leg, it 1s divided into two branches, between the 
Twin-muſclcs and Soles, the one internal, the other external ; the internal, ſome ſurcles commu- 


nicatcd by the way to the parts by which it paſſes, but ſpecially to the joynt of the ankle, ſtretchcs 
it {lf over the ſolc of the foot, between the lower cxtremity thereof and heel z whither when it 
arrives, it is divaricated into hive ſurcles, of which it beſtows two on the great toe, two on the 
next, and one on the middle toc. The cxtcrnal deſcending in like manner ro the ſole of the toot, 


between the Fibula and the heel, beſides other ſprigs, which it may ſpread by the way, it produces 


one without cn the joynt of theanklc, another in the muſcle, the Abdutfor of the tocsz to the wrilt 


and back of the foot, But the remainder is divided into five portions, of which two are fent_to 


the fourth, and two to the little toe, and one to the middle. 


——_—— — 


CHAP. XXXIIL 
Of the Nerves of the Loins, Holy-bone and Thigh. 


Here ariſe five Conjugations of Nerves from the Loins, divided into external and internal 
branches 3 the external arc difleminated into the Rachite, or chin-muſlcles, the muſcles Se 
miſpinztus and Sacer, and Skin Jying over them, The internal are ſent into the oblique 

aſcendent and tranſverſc-rauſcle of the lower belly, into the Peritonexm, into the loin and chelt- 
mauſclcs ariting there; but after a different manner 3 for {ome are abſolutely carried thither, as the 
nerves of the tirſt conjugation of the loins, and oftentimes alſo of the ſecond, but that ſometimes 
they ſend a {mall ſprig to the teſticles, when the colia! have ſent none thither z but ſome lower arc 
partly diſtributed there.and partly ſent ſome other way 3 tor the greater portions, firlt united amonglt 
themſclves, then preſcntly with the portion of thoſe of the holy-bone, go into the thigh, as we thall 
thew in the diltribution of the nerves of the holy-bone, 

Now trom the holy-bone, proceed fix conjugations of nerves, reckoning, that for the hr{t which 
proceeds trom the ati Vertebra of the loins, and firſt ,of the Holy-bone, and that the fixth which pro- 
cceds trom the lowclt part cf the holy-bone, and the tirlt of the Rump. Theſe Conjugations of 
nerves arediviaed into external and internal branches. 

The letfer external pathng torth by the extcrnal and hinder holes of the holy-bone, are diftri- 
burcd into the parts properly bclonging thereto, to wit, the muſcles and skin thereof 3 for every 
nerve by the Law of Naturc, hrlt and always yields to the neighbouring parts, that which is nced- 
tul, then preſently to others as much as it can. 

Wherctore if thou would(t know whence cach part hath his veſſels at thenext hand, that is, the 
ves, arterics, and ncrves, thou muſt remember the ite of cach part, and the courſe of the veſlels, 
and toconlider this, that the veins and arteries, as ſpeedily and conveniently as they can, infinuate 
themſelves into the parts, ſometimes at the head or beginning, ſomewhiles by. the middle or cx- 
tremes thereof, as there is occaſion. | 

But a nerve principally enters a muſcle at the head thereof, or at leaſt not far from thence, but 
never by the tail, whereby it may eaſily be underltood by what branch of cach vein, artery, and 
nerves, cach part may have nouriſhment, life and ſenſe. The other internal branches of the fore- 
{aid conjugations go, eſpecially the four uppermoſt united from their original with the three 
lowermoti of the loins, into all the legs, as you ſhall preſently hear. But the two lower are con- 
lumed upen the muſcles called Levatores Ani, the Sphinfer-muſcle of the {ame place 3 belides, 
upon 
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upon the muſcles of the yard, and neck of the bladder in men, but in women upon the neck of 
the womb and bladder. 

For theſe parts admit another in their bottom from the coftal nerve, being of the fixth conju. 
gation of the brain : Theſe thus conſidered, let us come to the nerves of the thigh, which (as 
we ſaid) from their firſt original, as it were compacted and compoſed of the greater portion of the 
three inner and lower branches of the loins, and the four upper of the holy-bone, are divided 
in the thigh into four branches, of which the hrſt and higher deſcending from above the Peritone- 
1m, to the little Trechanter, is waſted upon the inward and {uperficiary muſcles of the thigh, . and 
the skin which covers them a little above the thigh. 

The ſecond, deſcending with the crural vein and artery by the groin, is divided into two 
branches like as the vein, the one internal, the other external 3 of which the internal deſcending 
with the vein and artery is ſent into the inner and deep muſcles of the thigh, ending above the 
knee. But the external deſcending ſuperhicially with the Sapheia, even into the toot, gives bran- 
ches by the way to the skin which covers it. . 

The third ſeated under theſe former, paſſing by the hole common to the ſhare and hanch-bone, 
ſends certain branches to the groins, to the muſcles called Obrwuratores, to the Tricipites, and ſome- 
times to the muſcles of the yard, and ends at the midſt of the thigh. 

The fourth, which is the thickelt, ſolideſt, and hardeſt of all the nerves in the body, deſcending 
wholly from the productions of the holy-bone, and deſcending outwardly, between the lower 
part of the ſame bone, and the Os Nlirm, or hanch-bone to the thigh, beſtows certain ſprigs tv 
the hind-muſcles thereof proceeding from the protuberation of the 1ſchizm, or huckle-bone, and 
in like ſort it gives other ſome to the skin of the buttocks, and allo to the skin covering the torc- 
mentioned mulſclcs. 

Alittle after, it is parted into;two branches deſcendingundivided even to the bending of the knee, 
they both are communicated by divers ſurcles of the muſcles of the leg 3 yet fo as the leſſer pro- 
diices another branch from the reſt of the portion thereof deſcending on the tore-part of the leg, 
alongſt the ſhin-bone unto the top of the foot, where it is dividcd into ten ſurcles (carce apparent 
to the ſight, tworunning to each of the toes. The other greater, deſcending in like manner in 
the remainder of its portion by the hind-part of the leg into the fole of the foot, caſts it felt with 
the veins and artcries between the heel and leg bone, where firſt divided into two branches, each of 
which preſently parted into tive, ſend two ſprigs to the ſides of the tocs, And theſe are the mol} 
norable and neceſſary diſtributions of the veſſels and nerves; we purpoſcly omit others which are 
infinite, and of which the knowledg is impertinent. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of the proper parts of the Thigh. 


Aving explained the common parts of the leg in general: Now we muſt come to the pro- 
per, beginning at the thigh. The proper parts ot the thigh, are muſcles, bones and liga- 
ments. But becauſe the demonſiration of the muſclcs 15 ſomewhat dithcult, if we be 

ignorant of the deſcription of the bones from whence they ariſe, and into which they are inſerted 
therefore we judg it worth our labour, firſt to ſhew the bones, and the dearticulation of theſe 
of the thigh 3 beginning with thoſe bones which are knit with the upper part of the holy-bone, 
of how many And they arc two in number, on each fide one, commonly called the Offs Ilirm; each of theſe is 
bones the of compoſed of three bonesz of which one is the upper, another the lower and anterior, and the 
11izm conſiſt. third the middle, and after a manner the poſterior. The upper by a particuJar name is called the 
What the 0s Os Tlium, the hanch-bone, and -it is the I»-2eſt and biggeſt, having a griſtly Appendix in the 
1lium ſtrifily compaſs thereof, even to the connexion it hath with the other neighbouring bones, whoſe upper 
—_—_ part we term the right line thereof; but the baſis, which is adjoyned to it by Symphyſir, we call 
the lip, or brow thereof, becauſe it ſtands both ſomewhat out and in, after the manner of the brow, 
What the line, But that which lies between the baſis and ſirait line, we name the Rib; this ſame upper bonc 
lip, brow and hath two hollow ſuperficics, the one internal, the other external. The connexion thereot by Sym- 
rib of the 05 pþhyſzs, is twofold, the one with the upper part of the holly-bonez the other, with that bone we 
A ——_— called the middle, and after ſome ſort the poſterior 3 which taking its beginning trom the nar- 
rower part of the Os Tim, makes that cavity in which the head of the thigh is received 3 this 
cavity the Greek call Cotyle, the Latins Acetabulum, and it is ended by the fide of the hole common 
The 0s 1ſch1- to it, and the ſhare-bone 3 this middle, and in ſome ſort polterior-bone, is called properly and par- 
in, or buckle. ticularly the Os Tſebi, or huckle-bone, and contains nothing elſe but the tore-mentioned cavity; 
bone. but, that on the hinder and lower part thereof, it brings forth a proceſs, which adjoyns it ſelf to 
the ſhare-bone at the lower part of the common hole, in which place it appears very rough and un- 
equal, and it is called the Tuberoſity of the huckle-bone, at whoſe extremity alſo it brings forth 
a little head ſomewhat reſembling the proceſs of the lower jaw called Corone, The third bone 
The 0s pubis named Os pubis, or the ſharc-bone, ſtretches it ſelf even to the higheſt part of the Pefen, where 
- of ſhare-bone, meeting, with the like bone of the other ſide, it is united to it by Symphyſrs, after which manner al- 
ſo, all theſe three bones are united, It is reported, that this bone opens in women in their travc], 
yet hitherto I can hnd no certainty thereof. 
'You may perceive a manifeſt ſeparation of theſe three bones in the Sceleton of a child ; for in 
= whoarc of more years, the griftles which run between theſe connexions turn into bones, 


_ _— ow follows the thigh-bone, the biggelt of all the bones of the body z it is round, and fo 
hi oh = bended, that it is gibbous on the exterior and fore-part thercot, that (o it might be the ſafer from 
MA external 
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external injuries 3 but on the hind and inner part, it ir hollow, or timors, like to the back of an 
Aſs, whereby the Muſcles might have a more commodius original and inſertion, 

That fimous part a little below the midlt thereof, is divided into two lines, the one whereof 
ooes tothe internal tuberofity , the other to the external of the lower appendix of the ſame thigh. 
Theſe are chiefly to be obſcrved, becauſe the oblique hbers of the valt muſcles, thence take thicir 


original, 


Beſides, this bone hath two appendices in*the ends thereof, as caſily appears in a childs thigh ; The rwo Ap 


the upper appendix makes the round hcad of the thigh it (elf, which (as every other appcndix ) 
ſeated upon a long neck, is received in the cavity of the hanch-bone, by Enarthrofis 3 it is ttayed 
and faſtned there by two {orts of ligaments, of which the one .45 common, proceeding from the 
muſcles, which deſcend from above, about the neck thereof; the other is proper, which is two- 
fold, that is, one membranous and broad, proceeding trom the whole cavity of the orb, or cup, 
deſcending about all the head of the thigh, above the neck thereot z the other thick and round, 
deſcending from the ſecond cavity of the Cotyle it ſelf, which is extended, cven to the common 
bole at the top of the head thereot, 


Beſides, under this head, that bone hath two proceſſes, the one great and thick, the other little The two proe 


and ſhort. : ; | 

The greater ſeated in the hind-part, is called the great Trochanterz the leſſer ſituate in the inner 
part, 15 named the little Trqchanter. : 

But you mult note, that the greater Trochanter, on the higher and hind-part thereof, which 
looks towards the head of this bone, makes a certain {mall ſinus, or boſom, into which the Twin- 
muſcles and others, whereof we ſhall hercafter ſpeak, are implanted z we mult alſo conlider the 


multitude of holcs encompaſſing this neck, between the head and the two Trochanters ; which yicld whence the 
a paſſage to the veſſels, that is, the veins, artcrics and nerves, into the marrow of the bone it (c1f, marrow be- 


whence the marrow it ſelf becomes partaker of ſenſe, cſpecially on that part which is covercd with 
2 coat, and the bone lives and is nouriſhed, 


The Figzre of the ThighBone, 


A 12 The bead of the thizh going in- 
to the cup of the hip-bone. 

B 2 A Sinus 71 the head of the thigh, 
into which is inſerted a round liga- 
ment, 

C 1 2 The conjundtwn of the appendix 
of the thigh with the bone it ſelf. 

D 12 3 The neck of the thigh, 

E F The two lower heads of the thigh. 

G 1 2 The conjunttion of the lower ap- 
pendix. | 

H 1 12 A Sinus betwixt the two heads 
of the thigh. ; 

K 2 A part of the lower head of the 
thigh, foom whence the firſt muſcle 

| of the foot doth proceed. 

L 2 Another part from whence the ſe- 
cond and firſt muſcles ariſe, 

M 2 Another part to which the tendon 
of the fifth muſcle of the thigh is 
infixed. ; 

N 12 ASinusof the outward fide of 
the head for the fourth muſcle of the 
leg. 

O 2 4 Sinus of the infide through 
which the tendons do paſs. 

P 2 A protuberation at which the ſaid 
tendons are reflected. 

Q 2 The upper proceſs of the thigh, 
and betwixt Q and D is the Sinus. 

R 12 The wnion of the proceſs wich 
the thigh, 

SS2 A rough line fromthe impreſſion 
of the external proceſſes. 

T 1 The anterior impreſſion of the in- 
ternal proceſſes. {4 betwixt T and V, 
another impreſſion higher than the for- 


| mer. 
V 12 The fourth impreſſion in the top of the proceſs X 3+ Four X ſhew the four appendices of the thigh, 
Y 3 Three Y ſhew thethree beads of the thigh. £ Z 3 Two proceſſes of the thigh. a 1 The interior proceſs 
of the thigh. b 1 The conjundtion of the proceſs with the thigh. c c 2 A line deſcending obliquely from the 
inner _ dd 2 A lie rwmning through the length of the thigh. c 2 The largeneſs of the thigh in this 
part, | 1 A roughneſs from which the eighth muſcle iſſueth. he A kpub of the whirl-bone going in- 
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to the Sinus marked with 1, which is betwixt the heads of the thigh. i 5 A Sinus fitted for the inner head 
of thigh. k 5 A Sinus agreeing with the external head of the thigh. | 5 The lower aſperity or roughneſ*, 


m 4 The foreſide of the pattel or whirl-bone, rough and unequal. 


The other Appendix of the _ is, the lower, is the greateſt and thickeſt; riſing, as it 
were. with two heads, which are divided by two cqvitics, the one ſuperticiary, and on the fore. 
fide, whereby it receives the whirl-bone of the kneez the other deep, and on the back-part, by 
which it receives the griſtly, and, as it were, bony-ligaments, proceeding from the eminency, 
which is ſeen, between the two cavities of the upper Appendix of the bone of the Leg, which 


Hippocrates lib. de Fraduris, calls in his tongue Diaphyſis. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Muſcles moving the thigh. 


they are called Flexores, or benders three extend it, whereupon they are called Tenſorer, 
extcnders 3 three move it inwards, driving the knee outwards, and drawing the heel 
inwards, as whcn we croſs our legsz yet ſome make theſe three one, and call it the Triceps, or 
three-hcaded muſcle. Six ſpread it abroad, and dilate it, as happens in the act of Venery, 
Four of thcſe are called Gemini, or Twins, by reaſon of the timilitude of their thickneſs, origj- 
nal inſertion, and action 3 the two other are called Obtwratores, becauſe they ſtop the hole which is 
common to the {hare and back-bone, 
The two F!cy. Now one of the two Fiexores, being round, deſcends on the inſide with fibers of an unequal 
— levgth from all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the Joins, above the hind-cornmiſſure of the hanch and 

ſharc-bones, and is inſertcd into the little Trochanter z the other broader and larger ftom the ori- 
ginal paſſes forth of the whole lip, and inner brow of the hanch-bone, and filling the inner cavity 
thereof, is inſerted above the fore-part of the head of the thigh, into the little Trochanter hy a thick 
tendon, whichit with thet.l'ow muſcle lately deſcribed, produces ever: from the flelhy part theres 
of, whercfore you need to take no great pains in drawing, or plucking them away. 

The three Tenſores, or Extenders, make the buttocks, of which the hilt being the thicker, larger, 
and cxtcrnal, ariting from the.rump, the holy-bonc, and more than halt of the exterior and hun- 
der lip of the hanch-bone, is inſerted by oblique tibers, ſome tour hngers breadth from the great 
Trochanter at the right-linc, which we ſaid, rcſembled an Affes back. 

The ſecond, which is the middle in bigneſs and ſite, deſcends from the reſt of the hip, and frcm 
the fore and outward rib of the hanch-bone, and, above the midit of the bone, is inſerted into 
the upper part of the great Trechanter, by a triangular inſertion above the upper and exterior part 
thereof, 

Thc third being lefſer, ſhorter and thinner, lying hid under theſe former, proceeds from the mid- 
dle of the external ſurface of the hanch-bone 3 and then is inſerted into the greater part of the 
right line of the great Trochanter. | 

Theſe three muſcles have a great and large original, but a narrow inſertion, as it were, by ob- 
Iicue hbers. 

Then tollow thoſe three muſcles which move the thighs inwards, ſtraiten and croſs them, ſo that 
the knce ſtands forwards, or outwards, but the heel is drawn inwards, as you may underſtand by 
their inſertion, although ſome think otherwiſe. But theſe three mulcles by their original, partly 
flelhy, and partly membranous, ariſe from the upper and fore-part of the circumference of the 
ſhare-bone, and thence are inſerted into the hind-line of the huckle-bone, ſome higher than other- 
ſome 3 for the lefſer and ſhorter ſtays at the roots of the little Trochanter, the middle deſcends 2 
little deeper, the third with the longeſt of his fibers, deſcends even to the midli of the line. 

This, if it be ſo, that is, theſe muſcles proceeding from the fore and upper part, to be inſerted 
into the hinder-line of the huckle-bone, whilſt they alone perform their aCtion , and draw the 
thighs together, they will turn them outwards, juſt ſo as when we put them a-croſs, but they will 
not draw one heel to another, and put the heel outwards, for ſuch like motion is performed by 
the inner valt muſcle of the thigh, moving the leg. Now tollow the {ix which move the buttocks, 
The movers of The firſt and higher of the @xadragemini, or the four Twin-muſcles, paſſes forth of the com- 
the butrocks. miſlure of the holy-bone, with the bone of the rump, orrather, from the loweſt extream of the 

holy-bone, and thence it is inſerted into the cavity of the great Trochanter by a tendon of a ſuffi- 
cient largenelſs. 

The ſecond proceeding from the hollow part, or fiſſure, which is between the extremity of the 
huckle-bone, and the tuberoſity or ſwelling out of the fame, is inſerted in like manner into the ca- 
vity of the great Trochanter, 

The third aſcends from the inner part of the ſwelling out of the huckle-bone, alittle above, bc- 
tween the two Trochanters, into the cavity of the greater of them, 

The fourth and laſt, che lowelt and broadelt of them all, proceeds from all the exterior protube- 
rancy of the huckle-bone, and thence is inſerted into the great Trochanter, and thele tour muſcles 
lie hid under the thick and more eminent part of the buttocks; wheretore, that you may the bet- 
ter ſhew them, they muſt be turned up towards their original. 

The two Obturateres remain to be ſpoken of, that is, the internal and external, both which ariſe 
from the circuit and circumference of the hole which they ſtop, which, as we {id, is common to 
the, ſhare and huckle-bone, but the internal aſcends to the exterior xoot of the great —_— 

| 


Their number. T: muſcles of the thigh are juſt fourteen in number 3 that is, two bend it, whereupon 
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by the middle fflure between the upper part of the protuberancy of the huckle-bone, and the 
ſine which ttands up in the hinder baſis of the hanch-bone, 
" But the external proceeds from the exterior cavity, and the middle ſpace between the tubcroſity 
of the huckle-bone, and cavity thereof, and is inſerted into the lower part into the cavity of the 
ercat Trochanter, together with the Duadragemint, 

If you would plainly ſee the exterior Obterator, you mult either cut off the beginning of the 
three-hcaded munlcle, or handfomely pluck it away, and then extend it, and turn it up; the internal 
is calily diſcerned when the bladder is taken away. 


p—— ——_— 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of the Bones of the Leg or Shank. 


Hoſe which would deſcribe the muſcles of the leg, ought firſt to deſcribe the bones thereof, whar the y4. 
beginning at the Rotwla, or whirl-bone of the knec. tella, or whirl- 
This bone is griſtly on the out-fide, and round in compaſs, but on the inner and mid- Þone of the 
dle part after ſome ſort gibbous, but ſomewhat flatted at the tides, that ſo it may be hitlier a pli- knce 1s. 
cd to the joynt of the knee, and fitted within the anterior cavity of the two appendices of the 
chigh, and the upper and fore-molt of the leg, 
The ule thereof is to (trengthen the joynt of the knee, and to hold the leg at his due extent, © The uſe there- 
that it may not be bended fo far forwards, as it is backwards, of 
The bones of the leg are two; the one thicker, called by the particular and proper name, the What, and 
Os Tibie, or leg-bone 3 the other which is lefler, is termed Perone, or Fibula, but conamonly the how many 
(ciſer focile, (and in Engliſh it may be termed the ſhin-bone ) The thicker being hollow and mar- bones the leg 
rowy, is ſeated inthe inner part of the leg, having two proceſſes, the one bigger, the other lcſs. The leg bone, 
The bigger (cated on the g—"—_ of the bone, and conjoyned to it by Symphyſir, makes two 
(uperticial and fide cavities disjoyned by an indiffercnt rifing  wherefore this bone is connext to 
thc bone of the thigh by Ginglymos. For in the cavities thereof it receives the lower and hinder 
protuberances of the appendix of the thigh-bone, but the middle eminency thereof, is received by 
it between the two protuberances thereot, 
This joynt is firengthned, not only by the force of the tendons, or muſcles ending there, but alſo 
of three ttrong ligaments of which, one proceeds from all the external; another from all the inter- 
ns] parts of that connexion 3 the third, which we out of Hippocrates, called Diaphyſis, from the di- whar Dizphy- 
ſtance or ſpace between them. The other proccſsof the leg-bone, which we called the leſs, ſeated in ft is. 
the lower part thercot, makes, as it were, a doublecavity, whereby it receives the Aſtragalus, or pa- 
{tern-bone but on the inſide it makes the ankle, as the Perone makes it without ; Between theſe 
ankles the Aſtragalus is received on the fides, and turned as the nur ina Croſs-bow, as often as there 
is nced to bend or exrend the toot. Betides, this ſame leg-bone, being triangular, hath three emi- 
ncncics made in the ſhape of an Aﬀles back the tharper deſcends alongtt the tore-part, called by the 
Greeks Anticnemion, the ſecond retideson the inner-part 3 and the third on the outer : All theſe muſt 
be diligently obſcrved, and chietly, that on the tore-part ; becaule it is as a guide and rule to a Chi- . 
rurgcon in the well-ſetting ot a broken leg. The Perone, or ſhin-bone, is ſeated, as it were, on The Prove, F- 
the out-ſide, and as behind the leg-bonc 3 it hath allo two appendices hollow on the infide, but 6», or ſhin- 
gibbous on the out. This bone by the upper of thelc is faltned and inſerted under the inner, and >< 
in ſome ſort the hinder appendix of the leg-bone, fo that it is in no ſort articulated with the thigh, 
but ſerves only inſtead of a leaning-ftock. But by the lower, this ſame bone is not only received in 
the lowelt part ot theleg, or ankle, or paſtern-bone, but allo receives part thereof, which is joyned 
on the ſame ſide with the heel, efpecially then when we bend our toot outwards, 
This bone is taſtned to the tore-mentioned bones by Synarthroſis, but bound by ſtrong ligaments 
proceeding from the fame bones, and mutually ſent trom one toanother, or, it you had rather. from 
the upper into the lower, as we faid in the arm. But this ſame fibz/.z, or thin-bone isallo triangular, 
having three lines 3 of which oneſtands outwards, and another on the torelide,and the third behind. 


—_— —_ 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
Of the Muſcles of the Legs. 


tore-tide, and five on the hind. But of theſe, ſome move the leg only, as thoſe which take ber. 


LL the motions of the leg, are performed by eleven muſcles, of which there be ſix on the Their num: 
/ \ their original from the bone of the thigh 3 others truly move the leg, but with the thigh, 


5 as thoſe which arile above the thigh, that is, from the hanch, huckle and ſhare-bones. 


The firſt of theſe on the forc-fide, callcd the long, but commonly the Sztorizs (or Tailor-muſcle, The rovgus. 


I by reaſon of its aCtion) it ariſes from the lower and torc-extremity of the ſpine or appendix of the 
;F hanch-bone, anddeſcending obliquely above the other muſcles, is inſerted by a large and mem- 


branous tendon, in the fore and ivner part of the leg under the knee 3, the ation thereof is to croſs 
the legs, bur being firtt bended by the muſcles preſently to be treated of; it helps alfo the three- 


licaded muſcle in the performance of the fore-mentioned action. 


The {ccond of theſe tour muſcles is termed the Membranoſws, or membranous , becauſe it is The Menbre- 


wholly ſuch, unleſs at the original where it deſcends fleſhy from the root and baſis of the above- *% 
mentioned ſpine of the hanch-bone, and that obliquely with its membranous and broad tendon 
P 


(mixed 


— 


of the Muſcles and Bones Book VI, 


The Keys 


The two 
waſt;. 


The Crurtus. 


ternal, 


two-headed 
mulcle. 


The Popliteus 
or ham-muſ- 
cle. 


Their num- 


b 
M114 The bones of 
"14/38 the ioſtep, 

14 2 The Aſtraga-j 
15s 1ts three 
ECNnex1ons 
2nd their uſe, 


ir: three PICs 


The three in- 


The Bzceps, or 


(mixed with the common coat of the muſcle)into the outward part of the leg, which it moves out- 
wards, as alſo the thigh with the four twin-muſcles; for, as we; have in another place obſeryeq, 
of two oblique motions concurring in one,1s madea right motion 3 and befides, almolt all the motions 
of the body are thus performed) the muſcles which perform ſuch motions are placed and oppoſed in an 
oblique ſite, as may be perceived by the motions and fite of the muſcles of the hand taken in general, 

The third, called the Refws, or Right (becauſe it deſcends above the Crurens, alongſt the right 
fore-line of the thigh, between the two vaſt muſcles)*comes forth between the extremity of the 
appendix of the hanch-bone and cavity thereof, with a very ſtrong ligament, and then is inſerted 
into the fore-part of the leg, paſſing over the midli of the whirl-bone of the knee 3 it extends the 
leg, with the three following, but by accident it may help the bending of the thigh. 

The fourth and fifth are called Vaſt, vaſt or huge muſcles, by reaton of their Jargenels, the cne 
of theſe is internal.,the other external : They both ariſe with right hbers, trom their original, but with 
oblique at their inſertion,by reaſon whereof they both ſeem to have a compound action trom a right 
and oblique motion 3 the right helping tor the extenſion ot the leg, but the oblique to draw one 
knee* to another, or to disjoyn both the knees 3 the internal comes by its right hbers trom the root 
of the little Trochanter, but by its oblique from the inner deſcendent line of the thigh. The extema] 
paſſes forth by its right fibers from the root of the great Trochanter, but by the oblique from the cx. 
ternal deſcendent line of the ſame bone. But all theſe hbers are in certain places ſo mixed with the 
Crurexs, that they cannot be ſeparated unleſs you violate the one of them; they go into the leg 
(each on his fide) above the whirlbone of the knee alongft the fides of the right muſcle, with which 
it makes an unſeparable tendon, as you ſhall preſently hear, The fixth and lait of theſe fore-muſtles 
called Crurexs, or thigh-muſcle (by reaſon of the ſtrait and firm adhetion, which it hath with the 
thigh-bone, which is by ſome called Crus) trom the ſpace between the two Trochanters deſcends un- 
der the right muſcles,and two vaft muſcles into the fore-part of the thigh, even to the whirl-bone of 
the knee. But we muſt note.that theſe four laſt muſcles make a common thick and broad tendon,with 
which they cover the Patella, or whir|-bone, and all the fore dearticulation'of the knee, that they 
cannot be ſeparated without tearing 3 wheretore we muſt think, that this tendon ſerves the knee 
for a ligament : Now all theſe muſcles performing their action together, extend the leg. The hive 
hind-muſcles follow to be ſpoken of; of ' which three ariſe trom the tuberotity of the huckle-bone, 
going into the inner part, the fourth from the middle of the Pxbis called Biceps, that is, the two- 
headed muſcle into the outſide of the Leg. Of the internal, one paſſing trom the tore-mentioncd 
tuberoſity, deſcends ligamentous even into the mid{t of the thigh, and then becoming fle{hy, is in- 
ſerted by its tendon, after the manner we formerly mentioned. 

The other being ſlender, paſſing forth-alſo from the ſame place, with its tendon, is inſerted witli 
the tendon of the long-muſcle, and ends in the inner part of the leg, which with its companion, it 
draws inwardly, and brings to the other, which ſame thing it pertorms in the thigh, by the help of 
the three-headed mulcle. 

The third being the inner, or hinder, deſcends from the middle part of the ſhare-bone, with a 
broad and ſlender ligament, and is inſerted with a round tendon, into the inner part of the leg 
after the manner of the torc-mentioned; 

The fourth called Biceps takes one of the two heads, of which it conſiſts, from the laſt mentioned 
tubcrolity, the other from the outer line of the thigh, but is inſerted into the external part of the 
leg, as we formerly ſaid, | 

The fifth and laſt called the P:pliteus deſcends obliquely flefhy from the external condyle or knot 
of the thigh, into the inner and hinder part of the leg, at the joyning thereot to the thin-bone; 
the action thereof is, to draw the leg, after a manner inwards, 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 
Of the Bones of the Foot, 


becauſe we ſhould in vain deliver their inſertion, the diſpoſition and condition of the bonss 

of the foot not being hr{t known, therefore it firſt behoves us, to ſet forth their deſcripti- 
on. Theretore the bones of the foot are fix and twenty in number, diſtinguiſhed into three ranks3 
that is, the bones of the Tarſas, or inftep, are ſeven 3 thoſe of the Pedizm, the after-wriſt, or back 
of the foot five and thoſe of the toes, fourteen, Of the ſeven bones of the inſtep, there arc torr 
named, and three unnamed, The firſt of the named immediately following the bones of the lc, 
is called Aſtragalus, the paſtern or ankle bone. This hath three connexions, one, as we ſaid before, 
in the upper and broaderpart, with the bones of the leg, of which it is received ; the other in the 
lower and hind-part, by which it receives the upper and inner proceſs of the bone of the heel; the 
third on the fore-lide, by which it is received in the cavity of the Os Naviculare, or Scaphoides, that 
is, the boat-like bone. By the firſt connexion the foot is extended and bended 3 by the ſecond it 15 
moved with the heel tothe fides : The two firſt connexions are by Diarthrofis, the laſt by Synarthroſis 
Put it is ſtrengthned by firong and broad ligaments, deſcending and aſcending from one bone into 
another; alfo they are ſtrengthned by membranes, muſcles and tendons, deſcending to the foot, 
above and under theſe joynts. But this bone hath three proceſſes, as threefeet, falined to the bun! 
of the heel 3 of which the firſt and leatt is under the out-ankle 3 the bigger (which Galen ſaith, makes 
a round head, faltned ona long neck) looks towards the fore-part of the foot, over againli the greal 
:0e, and the next toeto it 3 the middlemoſt is at rhe heel, behind the leg-bone. 7 


T: order of Anatomy requires, that we now proſecute the muſcles moving the foot ; but 
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; 7 foot properly ſo called. | 
The Figure of th ban! of of the right foot faſtned together, their npper face and their neather face, 
i 


Figure 3 +5 nds = ay 9 Ye and outer ſides of the alus, or Paſtern, 

UTC [new the je Ji! es 0 . 

Fawero pe 11 ſhew the forward and jy = of y — 

Figure 12 13 ſhew the fore and backepart of #he wriſt mage of fo t | 

ABCD 356 The protuberatior 
of the Talus joyned to the apper- 
dix of the leg-bone, and of tt 
protuberation four ſides. 

E E 3 ASinus inſculped in the pro- 
tuberation of the Talus. 

FF 3 Tro bunching parts of the 
Talus, 

Cz 3 The inner fide of the protuve- 
ration of the Talus cruſted over 
with a griſtle, joyned to the inner 
ankle. 

H 6 The outward Sinus of the pro- 
tuberation of the Talus covered 
over with a griſtle receiving the 
inner ankle. 

I 5 4 rough Sinus of the Talus, re- 
cervring 4 griſtly ligament from 
the inner ankle. 

K 6 ASinus of the Talus, receiving 
a griſtly ligament from the out- 

\ ward ankle. 

3LM56 Two Sinus in the binder 

"als part of the Talus. 

| ” N3456 The neck of the Ta- 
lus, or Paſtern-bone. 

O 3456 The head of the Talus 
going under the Sinus of the 
Boat-bone. 

»P 7 So Thehead of the heel cru- 
fſted over with a griſtle, and go- 
ing undey the Sinus of the Tas 
lus, or the Paſtern-bone. 

Q 4 A large Sinus of the Talus, 
receiving the head of the heel. 

R 7 8 y ASinus of the heel where= 
1 to the lower part of the head of 
l/ the Talus is Joyned. 

| Ws S 4 The lower power of the head of 
the Talus going into the Sinus of the heel, TT 4 4 ſharp Sinus of the heel receiving a griſtly liga- 
ment from the Paſtern-bone. XY £ 2 The place of the heel. VZ2 YS$Zg9 A proceſs of the heel 
made for tbe produttion of muſcles. ab7 5 9 From a to b the diſtance of the upper part of the heel. 

c 8 9 The hinder-part of the heel. d 2 8 The inner ſide of the heel, e $ The place where the tendons 

that run to the bottom of the foot are refledted, f 7 8 The utter fide of the heel. g179 Here the 

ten ons of the ſeven and eight muſcles of the foot are ſtretched out. h 7 The fore-part of the 
beel which is joyned to the Paſtern-bone. 1 7 That part of the heel which is Joaynea®to the Cube- 
bone. k 11 The Sinus of the Boat-bone, receiving the head of the Talus. lmn 10 Three ſur- 
faces of the Boat-bone lightly prominent, which are articulated to the bones of the wriſt, op 11 The 

rpper part of the Boat-bone regarding the top of the foot. qr 10 andq1i. His lower part. qio11 A 

Sinus through which the ſixth mn{cle of the foot is led. { t u 13 The plain ſurfaces of the three inner 

bones of the wriſt whereby they are articulated to the Boat-bone. x 13 A ſpallow Sinus of the Cube-bone 

whereby it is articulated to the heel, & [5 12 The plate of the Citbe-bone to which that bone of the after- 
wriſt 1s joyned which ſupporteth the laſt toe ſave ene. } 12 13 the place of the Cube-bone where the 
third Bone of the Wriſt is articulated. 8 12 13 That part of the cube-bone which reſpefeth the ozt- 
fide of the foot. £ 12 13 The ſurface of the cube-bone in the upper part of the foot, CZ 2 13 That 
part of the cube-bone which regardeth the earth. » 2 A Sinus of the Cube-bone at which the ten- 
don of the ſeventh muſcle of the foot is reflected. B 13 A proceſs of the third bone of the wriſt where« 
into the fifth muſcle of the foot is inſerted, 1 12 The place of the inner-bone of the wriſt to which that 
bone of the aſter-wriſt which ſuſtaineth the great is coupled. ». 12 The place of the ſecond bone of the 
wriſt whereto the bone of the after-writt that ſupporteth the fore-toe is articulated, A 12 The Place of 
the third bone of the wriſt, whereto that bone of the after-wrift which ſupporteth the middle-toe is articu- 
lated, {1 2 A ſmall bone whereby that.bone of the after-wrilt which ſuſtaineth the little toe is joyned unto 
the cube-bone, vv12 The diſtances betwixt the- bones of the after-wriſt. EE 12 The heads 9 the 
bones of the after-wriſt, which enter into the boſoms of the toes. 2 A proceſs of the bone of the af< 
ter-wriſt wherein the tendon of the ſeventh muſcle of the fort is implanted. f 2 a proceſs of the bone 
P2 
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the after-wriſft, which ſuſtaineth the little toe, which proceſs receiveth the tendon of the mnſcle of the fooe, 
<TV 12 Thethree bones of the fore-toe. 4@ 2 Two ſeed-bones placed under the bone of the .after-wyijt 
which ſuſtaineth the great toe. * 2 Under X, a ſeed-bone ſet to the ſecond joynt of the great toe, T 1 2 
The Talus or Paſtern. A 1 2 The heel. & 12 The boat-bone. A EZ 12 The bones of the toes, $ X 1 » 
Two bones of the great toe, 1ILTITTV V 1 The five bones of the after-wriſt, 


I paſs over in ſilence many other things ; as, the ſmoothneſs and aſpcrity, or roughncls of the 
bone, which I had rather you ſhould learn by ocular Inſpection, than by Book. The ſecond bone 1y. 
ing under this is called the Calcanexm, or hecl-bone, being the biggelt of all the bones of the toot, 
npon which all the body relies when we go. It hath two upper proceſſes, the one great, the other 
little. The great is reccived in the hind and outer proceſs of the Aſtragalus z the lefler is received 
on the inſide in the third proceſs of the ſame bone, the which we ſaid had a round head faſtned tg a 
long neck. Beſides, it is round on the hind-part, and much diſ-joyned from the leg-bone, but on the 
forc and longer part, it is knit by Synarthrofis to the die-bone, whoſe lower and inner part it ſeems 
to receive 3 the ſuperticies thereof is wholly uncqual, and rifing up with many {wellings. On the 
inner fide, it makes, as it were, a channel, ſo to give way, as well to the veſlels as tendons going 
ro the ſole of the foot and toes. Laſtly, we muſt confider the holes by which the veſlels paſs inty 
that bone to give it nouriſhment 3 by reaſon of which vcſlels the tracture of this heel-bone, is very 
why a fra- dangerous, becauſe of the preſſing and contuſion of the veſlelsz as Hippocrates ſhews. For the liga- 
Aure of the ments of this heel, or LG they are ſuch, as thoſe of the Aſtragalus, to wit, tendons, muan- 
heel is fo dan- branes and ligaments properly ſocalled, coming from one bone to another, The third bone of the 


The deſcripti- 
on of the Cal- 
Cantium or Calyx. 


| ———_ foct is named Scaphoides, or Boat-like, from the reſemblance it hath to a Boat, tor on that part which 
mls pry” looks towards the Paſtern-bone, it is hollow 3 but on thar part which is next the three Innominata, 
fraftwris. or nameleſs bones (which it ſaltains, and of which it is received, as it in the cavity thercof receives 


The 0s Sc4- the head of the Aſtragalus) it is gibbous like the bottom of a Boat. The connexions thereof are by 
phoides, Or Synarthrofis, and they are ftrengthned by the tore-mentioncd ligaments : This ſame bone is arched on 
_—_ the upper part, but ſomewhat hollowed or flatted below 3 the inner part ends in a poltnt, like the 
/ prow of a thip, but the outcr obtuſe like the ſtern of a ſhip. The fourth bone of thoſe which have 
The 0s Cubo- namcs, is called Cxboides, from the reſemblance of a Die 3 although that {imilitude be very obſcure, 
zdrs or Die- On the fore-part itſuſtains the toes, which by a certam proportion tothe tingers of the hand, may 
hone. be.called the ring and little rocsz but it is ſuſtained on the hind-part, with the back-part of the 
heel 3 on the inner ſide it is joyned with the Boat-like bone, and that namelets bone which ſuttains 
the middle toc 3 on the out-fide it produces a riling like the back of an A(s, which on the lower 
part is extended tranſverſly all the length thereof; at the two tides of this eminency, or riling, 

there are two {mall cavities, in form of a channel, 
The Ofſainno- The firſt and the greater of the Ofſ# innominata, or nameleſs bones, ſuſtains the great toe 3 the 


minata or leſſer and ſecond, the next toe thereto the third and middle in bignefs, the middle toe. The 
— three bones are arched on their uppcr part, but ſomewhat hollowed below. They are knit to the 


The kones of tÞrce fore-mentioncd bones by Synarthroſis, of which they are received z but on the Kind-part with 
the foot or the Boat-like bone which they receive. Now we mult come to the bones of the ſecond rank, that is, 
Pedium. of the Pedinm, or back of the foot 3 theſe are hve in number, bearing up the hive bones of the tos, 
They are ſomewhat gibbous on the upper part, but hollow below 3 each of them hath two proccilcs 
at theend thereof, by the lower and hrtt of which they receive the three nameleſs and die-bone, but 
by the upper made intoa round head, they are received of the firlt bones of the toes. Their con- 
The bones of nexions, whether with the toes, or bones of the inſtep, are by Syarthroſis. The ligaments as well 
the toes, proper as common are ſuch, as we {aid of the former. Fhe bones of the third order now remain to 
be {poken of, which, we ſaid, makes the toesz and they are fourteen, two of the greater toe, but 
three of each of the other toes. The hilt is ſomewhat longith, but the rett arc very thort, except that 
of the great toe, all of thcm on the upper {ide are round and convex 3 but on the lower ſomewhat hol- 
low, and plain-wiſc, that the tendons which bend them, may pals more ſtaitly and ſafely without 
inclining to either fide, even to their furtheſt joynts3 although ſuch paſſages are much helped by the 
membranous and common ligament, which riting trom the tides of theſe bones, involves thele teu- 
- dons, as we mentioned in the fingers. Toconclude, cach of theſe bones, the laſt excepted, have 
double connexion by Diarthrofis, they are all uncqual in their bigneſs, that is, thick at their begin- 
ning (where they receive the heads of the precedent bones, upon which they move as a door upon 
the hinges) and ſo they grow {maller towards the ends 3 but by their ends, they are received of the 
following bones : At their ends they riſe into two eminencics on their ſides, diſtinguiſhed by a cavity 
between them, through which occaſion they are far thicker at their ends, than in their middlc. The 
Ligaments by which their connexions axe falincd, are ſuth as the former. The Ofſz ſeſamoidea or 
The ſeeg. f{eed-bones of the feet, are like in number and ſite to thoſe of the hands. But this is to be noted, that 
bogesof the thoſe ſced-bones which arc in the firſt Articulation are ſomewhat bigger than the relt, and they 
foor. are round and longith on the out-fide, but fmooth and hollow on the inſide, {cated between two 
cavities, encompaſled.by three ritings, of which two are on the ſides, and the third in the midlt of 
The twofold the cxtremity of the hit bone of the Pedirm, which chicfly bears up the great toc. To conclude, 
uſe of the feet, before we come to ſpeak of the Muſcles, we mult obſerve, that the toot was made for two commo- 
ditics. The firſt is, to ſtay and bear the whole body, when we-ſtand, for which cauſe Nature fct 
not the great toe contrary to the other, as it placed the thumb on the hand. The other is tor ap- 

prehen{10n, or taking hold of z wheretore Nature framed and made the foot, and theſe moveable an 
joynted in the toes, as in the fingers of the hand. Bclides alſo, for that we mutt go upon vur tect, 
Naturc hath madethem in ſome places hollow on the lower tide, and in other {ome plain in a trian- 
gular figure; that fo our feet may carry us over every ſoil, plain, mountainous, cqual.and unequal, 

through all parts of the world, 
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Book VI. and other extreme Parts of the Body, 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Muſcles moving the Foot. 


in the hind. Two of three fore-muſcles bend the toot, when they joyntly perform thcir ber. 
ation ; but when ſevcrally, cach 4raws it to his fide, the third chiefly cxtends the toes, 
for otherwhiles it ſeems by its ſlenderer and longer tendon (which cxcceds not that bone of the 
Pedium, Which ſuſtains the little toc) to help alſo to bend the foot. 

The firſt is called Peroneus, becauſe it deicends alongſt the bone Perane. The other the Tibiews Miſculus Pere» 
ziticus, for that it deſcends along the Os Tibie, or bone of the leg, The third from its action is cal- 9. 
led the Digitum-tenſor, or Toc-ſtretcher. For their original, the Peronexs which ſeems to have two 

heads, deſcends from the. upper appendix of the Perone, or thin-bone by its tirlt head, but by the 

other from the middle of thej ſame, bone from the forc-lide into the hind, as the ſuperticies ſhews 

which patſcs between the fore and outward line of the ſaid bone but after it arrives at the lower 

and hinder appendix of the ſame bone, behind the outer ankle, it produces two tendons, which by 

the guidance of the ligaments, as well proper as common, go the thicker under the ſole of the 

foot, ending in the die-bone, and that bone of the Pedizm which {attains the great toe 3 the lefler 

goes on the out-ſide to the die-bone 3 and thelaft and leaſt bone of the Pedium which bears up the 

little toe, ſometimes a ſlender portion thereof is produced even to the tide of the little roe, extend- 

ivg and drawing it from the reft, The Tibieus anticus or tore-lcg muſcle procecding from the up- Tibieus artis 
per and outer appendix of the leg-bone deſcends aboye the ſartace ot the fame bone, which is be- ca4- 
tween the four and outer-line to which i2 adheres, as alſo to that ſurface aven to the midit, from 

which place it produces one tendon, which deſcending on the tore and Jowelt part, ends on the out- 

fide into two ct the nameleſs bones, that is, into the hir{t which is the thicker, and into the middle- 

moſt 3 but belides,by a ſlender portion thereof, itis extended into the hirlt and greater bone of the Pe- 

dium, ſo to extend the great toe, drawing it inwards to the other foot. And this muſcle with the 
precedent bends the foot, if they both pertorm their parts at once but if ſeverally, cach draws 

the foot towards his ſide. The third, which is the. Digitum-tenſor, or Toc-liretcher, is twofold z The Toe- 
the one takes its original from the top of the leg, and runving alongit the thin-bone, and pailing — 5 
under the ring, carrics it ſelf into the toot, in which it ends by five tendons going to all the joynts PTY 
of the toes, and by a fixth at that bone of the Pedium which ſuſtains the little coe, whereby (as 

we formerly ſaid) it helps the bending of the foot. The other deſcends into the midit of the thin- 

bone, and ſomewhat faſtned thereto, by one tendon paſling under the ring, it goes to the great toe, 
But you mult note, that all theſe tendons have nervous, ligamentous, and fleſhy tibers fo ſeparated 
from each other, that they can equally alone perform their tunction, as it they were more diſtin& 
muſcles. And we muſt think the ſame of the rett which have diltin&t tendons preſently from their 
fleſhy part. 

The ſix hind-muſcles follow : of which the two firſt are called the Gemelii, or Twins, by reaſon of The fix 

the ſimilitude of their thickneſs, origina], inſertion and ation. The third is called the Plantaris, hind muſcles: 
becauſe it is ſpent upon the ſole of the foot, as the Palmaris upon the palm of the hand. The fourth 
is termed the Solexs, or ſ{ole-muſcle, by reaſon of the relemblance it hath to the tith of that name, 
The titth the Tibiers poſticus, or hind-leg muſcle, which deſcends alonglit the back-part of the leg- 
bone, The ſixth and lat the Digitum-flexor, or Toc-bender, equivalent to the decpmulcle of the 
hand. Some make but one mulcle of this, and the Tibiers poſticus, which produces three tendons z 
others had rather make three, as thus, that one thould be the Tibieus, the other the bender of tour 
toes, the third the bender of the great toe, 

Now for the two Gemill;, or Twins, the one is internal, the otſter external; the internal paſſes The two Ge- 
forth from the root of the inner Condyle of the thigh; but the external from the external Gon- = - Twins 
dyle3 and from this their original preſently becoming flethy, eſpecially on the out-lide, they rneet —— 
together alittle after in their flelhy parts, and with the Solexs they make the thick and great tendon 
at the midſt of the leg, which trom thence is inſerted into the back-part of the heel; in this very | 
tendon, breed paintul kibes. The action thereof is, to help our going by putting forth the foot, dem 
whilſt it draws the heel towards its original. wander 

The Plantaris the leaft and flendereſt of them all, paſſes forth fleſhy from the outward head of The Plantaris. 
the leg-bone, and from thence the ſpace of ſome four tingers breadth it ends in a firong and flender 
tendon, which it ſends between the twin and ſole muſcles to the ſole of the foot, there to produce 
: -— which covers the ſole of the foot, and a muſcle equivalent to the upper bender of the 

and. 

The Solexs, or ſole-mulcle, the thickeſt of themall, and ſeated under the Twin-muſcles, de- The Soles. 
{cends from the Commiſſure of the leg and ſhin-bones, and abcut the midtit of the leg, atter it 
hath mixed his tendon with that of the twin-muſcles, it runs into the foreſaid place that it may 
extend the foot tor the foreſaid uſe, 

The Tibiens Poticas delcends from the hinder appendix of the leg and ſhin-bones, and adhering The 735;eu8 
to them almolt as tar as they go, by a ſtrong tendon, being, as it were, bony at the end thereot poſticus. 
it is inſerted into the Boat-like bone, and the two firſt nameleſs bones; ſo to help the oblique ex-? 
tenſion of the foot, 

The hiſibeing the Digitum-flexor, or Toe-bender, is two-fold; for one ariſes from the leg-bone, The pieitum 
in that place where the Poplitexs ends, and inſerted into that ſame bone, it goes even to the back- flexor twofold, 
fide of the inner ankle, and from thence into the joynts of four of the toes. The other draws his 
original from almoſt the middle of the ſhin-bone, and ſomewhat inſerted into it, it-gocs by _ 
: P 3 & 


T' muſcles of the leg moving the foot arcabſolutely nine, three in the fore-part, and fiz Their pum- 
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heel and paſtern-bone to the great toe, mixcd with the precedent 3 their a&ion is to bend the tixf 
joynt of the toes, rather by the force of the common ligament, than by the ſmall portion of the 
tendon Which ends there. But it is their ation to bend the laſt dearticulation of the toes by their 


proper inſertion. 


— — —— 


CHAP. XL 
Of the Muſcles moving the toes of the Feet. 


Ow follow the muſcles moving the tocs 3 theſe are cight in number, one on the upper, 
and ſeven on the lower fide, The firſt proceeds from the paltern, heel, and die-bong; 
below the external ankle, or the ligament of theſe bones with the Icg-bone 3 and ob. 

The Abdu#or liquely ſtretched to the top of the foot, is parted into five ſmall tcndons to the fides of the hve toes, 
ofthe rocs (© todraw them outwards towards it original, whereupon it is called the Abdudor of the toes, and 
or Pedioſ«s. 1f> Pedioſus, becauſe it is ſtretched over the Pedinm, or back of the foot. 

- The Flexor ſu- The firſt of the ſeven of the lower fide called the Flexor ſieperior, or upper-bender, ariſes from 
pereor. the heel; and ſtretched alongft the foot under the ſtrong membrane (which from the heel is trait. 

ly faftned to the extremity of the bones of the Pedinm, to ſtrengthen the parts contained under it) 
is inſerted by four tendons, at the ſecond joynt of the four toes which it bends. Here you mult note, 
that near the inſertion thereof, this muſcle divides it {clf, like that muſcle of the hand which is cal. 
led Swhlimiz, that ſo it may give way to the deep, which (as we ſaid) deſcends alongſt the tinggr,, 
to whicha certain eommon membranous ligament adjoyns it ſelf, which involves and faſtens it to 
the bone all alongſt the lower part of the tingers, even to the laſt dearticulation. 

The muſcle The ſecond equivalent to that muſcle of the hand which is called Thenar, ſeated on the inne; 
equivalent to fjde of the foot, ariſes from the inner and hollow part of the heel and paſtern-bones, and ends in 
the Thtnz?. the fide, and inner part of the great toe, which it draws from the rett inwards : This may be di- 

vided into two or three muſcles, as the Thenay of the hand, to draw the great toe to the reſt, as much 
as need requires, juſt as ,we Waid of the hand. The third anſwerable to that of the hand which 
is named the Hypothenar, paſſes from the outer part of the heel, and aſcending by the fides of the 
foot, it is in like manner inſerted into the ſide of the little toe, ſo to draw it from the reli 3 to which 
ſame a&ion, a certain fleſh contained under the ſole of the fect may ſerve, which is ſtretched even 
The four Lum- to theſe toes, that alfo it may ſerve to hollow the foot. The four Lumbrici, or wormy-mulcles tol- 
Irict. low next, which from the membrane of 'the deep toc-bender, are inſerted into the inner and ide 
part of the four toes, ſo to draw them inwards by a motion contrary to that which is pertormcd by 
 _ the Pedioſis. The Interoſſes or bone-bound mulcles of the Pedixm or back of the toot, remain to be 

The deſcripti- ſpoken of : Theſe are eight in number, four above and as many below, different in their original, 

on of the up- ;ſextion and ation : For the upper, becauſe they draw the foot outwards with the Pedioſis, arile 

per and lower , . , 

Interoſſes. from the fore and inner part of that bone of the Ped, which bears up the little roe (and lo ally 

the reſteach in its order) are inſerted into the outward and forc-part of the following bone. The 
lower, on the contrary, paſs from the tour and outer part of that bone of the Pedixm, which bcais 
up the great toe (and ſo cach of the reſt in its order) but are inſerted into the inner and upper part 
ot the following bone, ſo with the wormy-muſcles to draw it inwards, or to hollow the toot out- 
wards, or to Hat the foot, as we faid of the Tnteroſſes of the hand. 
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CHAP. XII 
An Epitome, or brief recital of the bones of a mans Body, 


{1xty three, that is, fourteen of the Cranizm or skull, fourteen or ſeventeen of the tace, and 
thirty two teeth : Of the bones of the skull there be cight containing, and ſix contained; 
the containing are, the Os frontis, or forchead-bone, the nowl-bone, the two bones of the Syncipn:, 
the two ſtony-bones, the wedg-bone, and the five-like or fpongy-bone. But the contained are tix, 
RC thut up in the cavity of the ears, the anvil, hammer and [tirrop. 
the face if For the bones of' the face, there are fix within or about the orb of the eye, that is, on each fide 
recn. » three 3 two bones of the noſe, two leſſer jaw-bones, and two bigger, which are always in bealis 
{cen diſtinguiſhed by a manifeſt difference, but it is ſo rare in men, that I have not found it as yet3 
The teeth —thercfore theſe only are diſtinguiſhed by manifelt difference, two which contain all the upper tecth, 
thirty wo. the two inner of the palate, the two of the lower jaw in children 3 and lait of all the Os Crilte, 
_ W whence the middle griltle or partition of the noſe ariſes, 
— np of The two and thirty teeth are equally diſtributed in the upper and. lower jaws3 and of theſe 
the ſpine thir. there be eight ſhearers, four fangs or dog-tecth, and twenty grinders, 
ty four, And there is another bone at the root ot the tongue called Os Hyoides, always compoſed of three 
- mg * bones, ſometimes of four. 
Tho rhe Now follow the bones of theſpine, or back-bone, which are juſt four and thirty, that is, ſcvn 
ewenty four. of the neck, twelve of the chelt, hve of the loins, fix of the holy-bone, and four of the rump. Bc- 
The bones of hides, there are two bones of the throat, or collar-bones. 
— The ribs are twenty four, that is, fourteen true, and ten baſtard ribs. The bones of the Ster- 
The bones of, 799» OT brealt-bone moſt frequently three, otherwhiles ſeven, as ſometimes in young bodies. 
the whole arm Fence coming to the arm there arc reckone4 lxty two, beginning with the — 4 
IXTY WO, rncre 


the skull four- 
teen. 


Tho bones of d i whole hcad which hath the leaſt, conſiſts of ſixty bonesz but that whiclr hath moſ;, & 
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der-blades , two arm-bones, four bones of the cubit, that s, two ell-bones, 
hers ene. _ of the wriſt, eight of the after-wrift, and thirty of the tingers 3 into this 
—— alſo come the Seſamoidea, or ſeed-bones, of which fome are internal, and theſe always 
——_ at the leaſt, although ſometimes there may be more found, a great part of which rather 
merit the name of griſtles, than bones 3 there are others external, if we believe Sylving. | 


The firſt ſheweth the forc-part of the Sceleton of a man, &C, 


The Declaration of theſe three 
Figures put into one. 


A 3 The coronal ſuture called in Greek 
CEEPXVIXKOC, 

B 2 3 The ſiture like the letter \, 
called NouſS3 07)! 

C 2 The ſagittal ſure called oS:\\i- 


&, 

D 2 3 The ſcale-likg ConjunQion 
called A 1909195, 

& '2 3 Os verticis , or Syncipitis. 
the bone of the Synciput, called Os 
[SperyucdlG-. 

I 3 The forehead bone, that is ufc712, 

\ y 2 3 The boneof the nowl or ivis, 

k d\ 2 3 The bones of the temples or 
x@ 9loxpar, 

£ 3 An appendix in the temple-bone 
like a bodkin, Soc vs, 

& 123 A proceſs in the temple- 

bone like the teat of a dug, called 

_— Mammillaris and «ec 0*1- 

Gs. 

+? E 2 3 The wedg-hbone, 6Þwv0e15%s. 

» 3 The ſtony part of the 5h, - 

0 3 A proceſs of the wedg-bone much 

like the wing a Bat, and therefore 

called &\epvy619\s. 


——_— 


Now remain the bones of the leg, which (if we reckon the Offi 7lizm, on each ſide three, as The bones of 
in young, bodies it is fit it ſhould) they are ſixty fix, beſides the ſeed-bones, that is to ſay, two the whole leg 
hannch-bones, two ſhare-bones, two huckle-bones , two thigh-bones , two whirl-bones of the fixty fix, 


knees, four of theleg, that is, two leg-bones, and two ſhin-bones. Fourteen of the inſtep, as two 
heel, two paſtern, boat-like, two die, 'and fix nameleſs bones. Ten of the Pedirm, or back of 
the foot, that is, tive in each feot, and twenty eight of the toes; and as many ſeed-bones in the 
fect, as the hands enjoy. But I have thought good to add theſe Figures for the bettex under- 
ſtanding of what hath been ſpoken hereot, 
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The ſecond and third Figure ſheweth the brck:fide of the Sceleton. 
and the lateral part of 'the Sceleton. 
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F 1 2 3, The yoke-bone, Zuyoua, G13 The lower jaw, TKLMN 1 2.3 The back or the ſpine 
petuis, From I to K the neck, Tedxw\G, From K to L the rack-bones of the chejt. From L to M 
the rackcbones of the loins. From M to N the holy-bone, it@ gy. N The rump-bone, n6uxvt, O 1 3 Tie 
breaſt-bone, g*fvo'. P 1 3 The ſword-like griſtle of the breaſt, £:100643u5, Char. 1 3, as far as to 12, inal, 
three Tables, ſhew the twelve ribs of the cheſt, 7MvE%. Q 1 The clavicles or collar-bones, u\&9s. R 1 
2 3 The ſhoulder-blade, @{40n\&T&5.-\ 12 3 The upper pooceſs of the ſhoulder-blade, or the top of the 
ſhoulder, called &4{uov. 44 1 3 The lower proceſs of the ſhoulder-blade, called &y«.& 9431s, S 1 2 The 
bone of the arm, called Humerus, and {E#xicv. T V 1 2 3. The cubit ovxvs. X 1125 Thewand, o 

* the upper bone of the cubit, called «Pris. Y 12 3 Theell or lower-bone of the cubit, called nvxvs. v 3 The 
proceſs of the cubit, ©\&4KEX1ov. £13 The proceſs like a bodkgn, or probe, called 5v).ccx9' ns. ZZ 1 2 3 The 
wriſt, nfo. TT 1 3 The after-wriſt, ue&T& of 10, AAA 1 The fingers 8&#lu\oi. © 1 2 3 The bones 
Joyned to the fides of the boly-bone, on each ſide diſtinguiſhed, as it were, into three parts. 0 12 3 The 
firſt part called the hanch-bone, Os Ilium, A:y6vwv. © 1 2 3 The ſecong part of the bone of the Coxcndix, 
IXiov. f 1 2 3 Thethird part of the ſhare-bone, Os pubis, i/S:s. © 1 2 3+ (A griſtle going between the 
gomjunttion of the ſhare-bones, A 12 3 The thigh, w.eg'. T 12 3 The greater outward proceſs of the 
thigh called Rotator, Te £xavſip weyos. v 1 2 3» His leſſer and inner proceſs. Z 1 2 3 The whirl-bonef 
the knee, Patclla Rotutula, ;@ wi, TI &12 3 Theleg, wu Þ 123 The inner and greater bo 
of the leg, 1@5ugyuiic. Þ 12 3 The miter and ſmaller bone of the leg, called the Brace-bone, Fibulz, 
ntegm. © 12 3 Theproceſs of the leg, or the inzer anke, called Mallcolus internus. X 1 2 The pre 
ceſs of the brace of the outward ankle, both of them are called in Greek, opv\cy, MN 12 3 The bone cal.ed tht 
Cock-all, Talus, ba liſta, Os ds egyxAG-. a 2 The heel Calx, Tlifva. b 1 3 The bone called Os Navicu- 
lare, cuaTewts. CC 12 3 Thewriſt of the foot called Tarſus, conſiſting of four bones, Topovs. de 
f 1-2 3 Three inner bones of the wriſt of the foot called by ſome x00\nv0ex9n. g 12 3 The mtter bone of 
the wriſt of the foot like a Die, called wv{g0248ts. h h 1 2 3 The after-wrilt of the feet called Pedium, by 
ſome (eTAT&25O-. ii 23 The toes of the foot. K12 3 The ſeed bones of the foot, called officulaſc- 
iamina, C16 &y0erd)s | | 
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This F igure ſhereth the Sceleton of the bones and griſtles of a Woman, that it may appear all hey bones are 
in proportion leſſer than the bones of a man. But in this Figure, only thoſe parts are marked with letters 
wherein a Woman differeth from a Man in her bones and griſtles. 
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A The ſagittal ſuture deſcending into the noſe, 
and dividing the forebead-bone, which is 
Sometimes found in women, very rarely in 
men, but always in infants. 

BB The cheſt ſomewhat depreſſed before, be- 
cauſe of the paps. 

CC The collar bones not ſo much crooked as 
in men, nor intorted ſo much upward, 

D The breaſt-bone perforated ſometimes with 
a hole much like the form of « heart, through 
which the veins do run outward, from the 
mammillary veins unto the paps. 

E The griſtles of the ribs, which in women are 
- rom bony, becauſe of the weight of the 

Ups. 

F 4 Rs of the back reflefied, or bent back- 
ward above the loins, 

G G The compaſs of the hanch-bones running 
more onward, for the womb to reſt upon, 
when a woman is with child. 

HH The lower proceſſes of the ſhare-bones, 
bearing outward, that the cavity marked 
with K, might be larger, 

I The Anterior commiſſure or conjunttion of the 
ſhare-bones filled up with a thick griſtle that 
in the birth they might better yield ſome- 
what for natures neceſſity. 

K A great and large cavity circumſcribed hy 
the bones of the Coxendix and the holy- 
bone, 

L The rump or coccyx, curved backward to 
give way inthe time of ths birth. 

M The thigh bones by reaſon of the largeneſs 
of the foreſaid cavity, have a greater di- 
ſtance betwixt them above, whence alſo it 
is that Womens thighs are thicker than 
Mens. 


CHAP. XLII. 


An Epitome of the names and kinds of compoſure of the Bones. 


Ecaulc it is as neceſſary for a Chirurgeon to know the manner of ſetting and repairing broken 
bones, as to put them in their places when they are diſlocatcd, or out of joynt 3 but ſeeing 

neither of them can be underſtood when the natural connexion of the bones is not known 3 

I have thought it a work worth my labour, briefly to {ct down, by what and how many means the 
bones are mutually knit and faſtned together, The univerſal compoſureand ſtructure of all the bones 


ina mans body is called by the Greeks Sceletos. But all the bonesare compolcd after two ſorts.that is, What the $:+- 


by Arthrofis, an Articulation or joynt, and by Symphyſis a natural uniting or joyning together, #9 15: 


There are many other kinds of both theſe forts. For there are two kinds of Articulation, that is 


2 Two forts of 


Diarthrofis, or De-articulation, and Synarthrofis, or Co-articulation 3 which differ as thus , De-arti- articulation. 
culation is a compoſition of the bones with a manifeſt and vifible motion 3 Co-articulation hath a What D4ar- 


morion of the bones, yet not ſo maniteſt, but more obſcure. But theſe two, do again admit a ſub- 
diviſion into other kinds. For Diarthrofis, contains under it Enarthrofis, Arthrodia, and Ginglymos. 
Now Enarthrofis or Inarticulation is a kind of Dearticulation, 
thick and long head, ſuch a compoſition hath the thigh-bone with the huckle-bone. 


throes and Sy- 
narthroſes are. 
! . , Three ſorrs of 
in which a deep cavity ICceives a p4rthrofes. 

What Enar- 


Arthrodia is when a lightly engraven cavity admits a ſmall and ſhort head 3 ſuch a connexion is _ Is, T 
that of the arm-bone with the ſhoulder-blade 3 of the firſt Vertebra with the ſecond, The Greeks ; ** —— 


have diſtinguiſhed by proper names theſe two kinds of cavities ard heads for they call the thick 


and long head Cephale, that is, a head abſolutely 3 but the lefler they tertn Corone,' or Coronon, which What C:pha!: 


the Latins call Capitzlum, a little head, But they call a deep cavity Cotyle, and a ſuperticiary one 
Glene, Thethird fort called Ging/ymos, is when the bones mutually receive, and are received one 
of another z as when there is a cavity in one bone, which receives the head of the oppotitebone, 
and alſo the fame bone hath a head which may be received in the cavity of the oppolite bone ſuch 
a compoſure is in the cubit-knee, that is in the connexion of the thigh-bone. And thus much of »,,, 


Three kinds 
of Synarthrce 
Suture /, 


Dearticulation and the three kinds thereof. 


Syarthroſis, or Coarticulation, another kind of juricture, hath alſo three kinds thereof (Gal. lib. 
de Offibus) to wit, Suturs, Gomphoſis and Harmonia, 


IS. 
What Cotyle 1s. 
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Whar Glen? 1s. 
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\What a S$ut#s 


15. 
What Gempho- 
ſos 18. 

What Harmo- 
B44 15, 


What Sympby- 
{fs 18. 


Syncondroſes. 


Synneuroſes, 
The things 
fgnified by 
the word 
NtrUut. 
Snſarcoſss, 


The bones 


Suture is a compoſition of thc bones after the manner of ſewing things meme whers. 
of appcars in the bones of the skull. Gomphoſis is when one bone 15 taſtercd 11 arothcr 25a pin iz 
faſtened in a hole, after which manner the teeth are faticned in their ſockets in both the Jaws, 
Harmony is when the bones are compoſed by the interpoſition of a ſimple linc, after which manngr 
many boncs of the noſe and face are joyned together, 

Hithcrto we have ſpoken of the tirit conſtrudtion of the bones by articulation and the kinds 
thereof 3 now it follows we trcat of Symphyſic. 

Symphyſis or growing together, as we formerly ſaid, is nothing elle, than natural union of the 
bones f{uch union is made two manner of ways, that is, cither by interpolition of no othcr thing}, 
after which ſort, in ſucceſs of time the bones of the lower jaw grow together, which tormerly in chy 
dren were manifeltly diſtinguiſhed.or by the mediation of ſome mediums but that happens three man. 
ner of ways, by interpoſition of three ſeveral Media, as firſt of a griftle, which kind of union the 
Grecks call Syncondrofis,after which manner the ſharc-boncs grow together, and alſo ſome Appendice; 
in young bodies ſecondly, of a ligament, andit is named by the Grecians Symexroſis,the name of , 
nerve being taken in the largeſt ſenſc;tor ſometimes it is uſed for a tendon,otherwhiles tor a ligamcy, 
otherwhiles for a ncrve,properly ſocalled.and whichis the author of ſenſe and motion. But this Sy. 
phyſis, or union, hath place by Synnexroſis, or interpolition of a nerve, in certain bones of the Sternyy 
and hanch. 

Thirdly, the bones grow into one by intcrpoſition of flelh, called in Greek Synſarcof's 3 thus the 
fleſh of the gums faſtens the tecth, and makes them immoveable. But if ſome be lebs pleaſed wit! 
this diviſion, by reaſon of the obſcuritics in which it ſcems to be involved, this tollowing cxprcji- 
on comes into my mind, which I was firſt admoniſhed of by German Cortin Doctor of Phylick, which 
if you well obſerve it, is both blameleſs and more eafie tor your underſtanding, 

An Epitome or brief recital of all the Muſcles of mans body, 

As T have formerly reckoned up the bones, ſo here, I have decrced torecite the muſcles of mans 
body. Wherefore in the face we hrſt mect with the broad or skin-muſcle ariſing from the flethy pan- 
nicle, and covering the whole neck, and almoſt all the tacc. Then follow four pertaining to the upper 
eyc-lids. In the orbs of the eyes lie tourtcen,that is, {even in each orb, of which four arc callcd rig, 
two oblique, and one pyramidal. Then ſuccecd four of the noſe, two external, oneach fide one, and 
two internal ; theſe draw it together, and the other open it. After theſe come the ten muſcles of the 
lower jaw,of which two are called the Crotaphite,or temporal ; two Maſſtteres or grinders; two round 
(which ſeem tome rather to pertain to the lips, than to this jaw 3) two little ones hid in the mouth, 
ariſing from the wingcd proceſs of the wedg-bone 3 two cpeners of the mouth being nervous or tcr- 
dinous in their midſt. Then follow the <1ght muſcles of the lips, that is, four of the upper.and as many 
of the lower, ſhutting and opening the mouth. The tongue with his ten mulcles hid, as it were, ia 
the den of the mouth. Whercfore the muſcles of the whole tace are titty one. In the tour part of the 
neck are found the muſclcs of the bone Hyoides and throttle : Now eight muſcles hold the bone H- 
oides as equally ballanccd 3 of which there are two upper ariling from the chin, two on the ſides from 
the proceſs Styloides, perforated in their midit, through which the two openers of the mouth in that 
part ncrvous do paſs;two ariſe from the Sternon.and lJalily,two trom the upper rib of the thoulder-blade 
to the Coracoides,which allo in their midit arc neryous,in which place the two Maſtoidei lye upon them, 


ſ United mutually by Symphyſis, or zenion 3 by which they are ſo conjoyned that there is no diſimi- 
lar, nor heterogeneous body, at leaſt which may be diſcerned, interpoſed between them, Such union at- 
pears in the two bones of the lower jaw at the chin, inthe bones of the Stexnon, the hanch with 
| the huckJe-bones, and the ſhare-bones between themſelves \ of this union there are no more kinds, for by 
| this it cometh to paſs,that the bones which were more and diſtin& meet together by interpoſition of one Mc- 
dium, to wit, a griſtle, which now indeed, is no griſtle, but is turned into a bone. 
\ Enarthrofis, when the head of a bone is wholly recenced 
in the cavity of another, and hid therein, as the thigh-vur 
F Either more looſly as by | is joyned with the buck{e-bone, 
Diarthroſis that is a kind, Arthrodia, when in a lightly engraven and not much 
of Articulation not very | depreſſed cavity the head of another hone is not wholly bit, 
- +a Ar- ſtrait, as by which it | but onely received in part theresf', ſo that , unleſs Ne 
= Deg might have opportunity to | ture had otherwiſe provided a ſufficient receptacle for tit 
rtzculation , perform diverſe motions : head of this bone ( as bythe ligaments of the neighbouring 
5 as when they Of this Compoſition or | muſcles) it would otherwiſe have been in perpetual dat- 
/ concur and | 7, ,.1ation of bones there , ger of diſlocation. Thus the arm-bone is faſtened tothe 
are bound _ are three kinds >, as, Toulder-b ade. : 
gether , that Ginglymos , when the bones mutually receive eac 


| . near ' Lother \, ſuch like compoſition hath the cubit and arm-bone. 


Stance may be : ; 
| noted betwixt  Gomphylis, as when one bone fo receives another 4 


| Or more ſtraitly,as by Sy- | pin is faſtned in the hole made by a piercer;, thus the te 
them, but the | narthroſis wy 4 — WA | = Pia in the jaws. OY 

are more ſtraitly knit, ſo | Sutura, like a Saw, or teeth of a Comb; as the bares 
that they 'can perform no < of the Skull are mutually knit together, or as Scales , 0! 
motions in the body. Of " Tiles are laid, after which manner the jtony-bones are f4'- 
this Articulation there are | ned tothoſe of the Sinciput, | 
alſo three lgnds , that | Harmonia, which is by interpoſition of a ſimple-[i1t, 
"Lis, 1 »hich parts bones abutting one upon another, 4s the pat! 


Lof the noſe, Th 


dy; are either 


Or Conjoyned 
| by that which 


{ 


which as pillars ſuſtain the Fabrick of the whole Bo 


| bones thus 

| compoſed are 

knit two man- 

| ner of ways 3 
Ltbat is, 
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The Throttle compoſed of three griſiles hath eighteen or twenty muſcles 3 of which fix or eight The eighteen 
are common, and twelve proper z Of the common there are two above, two below, and two at Pulcles of the 
the ſides of the firſt griſtle to which we may add thoſe two which ſerve for the opening of the ***"*: 
Epiglottis, which are always found in great four-footed Beaſts for to preſs down the Epiglottis. 

The proper are twelve, which almott all of them come from the ſecond grifile, fo to be inſerted 
*1to the firſt and third, of which ſome are betore; others behind the Thyroides. Beſides, theſe are 
the Maftoidei which bend the head. | 

But in the back part of the neck there are twelve muſcles alſo appointed for to move the head, The head is 
{ that in all there are fourtecn muſcles ſerving for the motion of the head, the two fore Ma/toj- Moved by 
dei, and the twelve hind-muſcles, that is to ſay, the two Splenii, two Complex , four right, and ſo fourteen 

. . . muſcles. 
many oblique, which are very thort, lo that they paſs not beyond the firlt and ſecond vertebra. 

The neck hath cight muſcles, of which two are called the long, lying before upon the bodics of The eight 
the Vertebre;, the two Scaleni, whichareat the ſides; the two Spinati, which run alongft the ſpine ; Muſcles of the 
the two tranſverſe, which go to the tranſverſe proceſs of the cheſt, | neck, 

The cheſt hath eighty one muſcles, ot which ſome are on the fore-part, ſome on the hind, others The muſcles 
on the ſides3 they are all combined and —_— together, except the midriff, Now of theſe there of the cheſt 
are the two Subclavii 3 the two great ſaw-mulcles which proceed trom the balis of the ſhouldcr-blade z ©!8hry one. 
the four little Rhomboides, or ſquare-mulcles, that is, two above, and two below z the two Sacrolumbi, 
the two binders of the griftles within the cheſt, 

Beſides, therc arc twenty and two external, and as many internal intcrcoſtal muſcles, twenty four 
Intercartilaginei, that is, twelve external, and as many internal z ſo that the intercoſtal, and Trtcr- 
cartilaginei, axe fixty eight, which with the twelve before mentioned, make the numbr of eighty 
muſcles. Add to theſe the migriff being without an aflociate, and you ſhall have the number tor- 
merly mentioned, to wit, eighty one. Butalfo, if you will add to theſe the muſcles of the lower 
belly, I will not much gain-fay it, becauſe by accident they help inſpiration and exfpiration, 

Wherefore of the cight mufcles of the Epigaſtrizers, therc are four oblique, of which two aredeſcen- The eight 
dent.and ſo many aſcendent; two right, to which you may add the two allitting or pyramidal muſcles muſcles of the 
which come from the ſhare-bone, it it plealc you to ſeparate them from the head of the right muſcles, lower-belly, 

There are ſix or eight Muſcles of the Loins, of which two bend the Loins,which are the triangular The fix or 
the two Semiſpinati, two Sacri; two are in the midſt of the back, which for that cauſe we may call ©!ghr of che 
the Rachite, or Chine-muſcles. Now, that hereafter we may ſeverally and diſtin&ly (et down the 5 
muſcles of the extreme parts, we will come to the privities. 

Where for the uſe of the teſticles, there are twomulcles called the Cremaſteres, or hanging-muſcles., The two cre. 
At the root of the yard, or Peritoneum, there are four others, partly tor the commodious patling of — 5 of the 
the urin and ſeed, and partly for erecting the yard. The SphinGer-muſcle is ſeated at the neck of — 
the bladder. 

At the end of the right gut arc three muſcles, two Levatores Anz, or lifters up of the fundament, The three of 
and one Sphindter or ſhutting-muſcle. Now let us proſecute the muſcles of the extremitics or limbs, *< funda- 
But it will be ſufficient to mention only the muſcles of one fide, becauſe ſeeing theſe parts of the 
body are double, thoſe things which are ſaid of the one may be applicd to the other. 

Wheretore the muſcles of the arm, beginning with theſe of the ſhoulder-blade, at the leaſt, are The muſcles 
forty two, for there are four of the ſhoulder-blade: Of the arm properly or particularly fo called, of the arm in 
ſeven or eight 3 and there are three, four or five proper mulcles of the cubit; that is, appointcd tor 8<neral forty 
the performance of the motions thereof; in the inner part of the cubit are ſeven, and as many in *** 
the outer 3 but thoſe of the hand are reckoned thirteen at lealt. 

The tourof the ſhoulder-blade are the Trapezixs, reſembling a Monks Cowl, which moves it up- 
wards and downwards, and draws it backwards; the ſecond is the Levator, or lifter up; the third the 
great Rhomvoides lying under the Trapezius z the fourth, the lefſer ſaw-mulcle, which is infertcd in- 
to the Caracoides, The arm is moved forwards, backwards, upwards, downwards and circularly, 

The pectoral muſcle ariting from the clavicle, breaſt-bone, and neighbouring ribs, draw it for- 
wards the Humilis, or low-mulcle, coming from the lower-rib of thc thaulder-blade draws it backs 
wards 3 the Deltoides upwards, and the Latiſimus downwards, and ſomewhat backwards. But the 
thrce ſeated about the ſhonlder-blade move it about, or circularly, 

The Epomis or Scapularis upwards 3 the Swperſcapularis, which may ſeem two, backwards and 
downwards 3 the Subſcapwlaris which is in the cavity of the ſhoulder-blade, forwards, fo that by 
a certain vicithtude and ſucceſſion of ation, they move it circularly, Two mulcles bend the cubit, 
the one named Biceps, or two-headed, and the other Brachiexs or the arm-mulcle ; but one, two or 
three muſcles extend it z for, if you have reſpect tothe original, this muſcle hath two or three heads, 
but one only inſertion. 

In the inſide of the cubit are ſeven muſcles, one Palmaris, two wriſt-benders, two Pronatores, one 
ſquare, another in ſome ſort round z two fiuger-benders, and one Abdudor, or drawcr alide, Thele 
fourteen internal and external muſcles of the cubit, do not indeed move the cubit, but only ſeated 
there move the wand, and with it the hand. Theſe are the thirteen muſcles of the hand 3 the Thenar 
which may not only be divided into two, but into fix, not only by the divers actions it performs, but 
alſo by the branches divided by a manifeſt ſpace between them 3 the ſecond is called the Hypothenar, 
which lies under the little finger, as the Thenay doth under the thumb 3 the third is the Abduttor of 
the thumb 3 then follow the four Lrumbrici and fix Interoſſes, although eight may be oblerved. 

The whole leg hath at the leaſt fifty muſcles, for we reckon there are fourteen muſcles in the The muſcles 
thigh, there are cleven made for the uſe of the leg 3 there are nine ſeated in the leg, three before, of theleg in» 
and fix behind, which ſerve for the uſe of the foot and toes 3 in the foot are ſeated fixteen. There- 2<ncra try, 
fore of the fourteen muſcles ſerving the thigh to bend it, one called the Lumbaris, the other ariting 


trom the cavity of the hanch-bone 3 but the threeWhich make the buttocks and the Triceps or three- 
hc aded 
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| headed muſcle, (which if you pleaſe, you may divide into three) extend it. Beſides theſe, the toy 
| [yin-muſcles, and two Obtwratores, of which the one is internal, and the other external, turn the 
j thigh about. The leg hath cleven that is, the long, the membranous, the four Poſtic;, or hind- 
W muſcles (three of which come from the huckle-bone, but the other from the commiſſure of the ſharc. F 
# | bone) the right, the two vaſt, the Crarers or leg-mulcle, and the Popliteres, or ham-muſcle. Theſe ſeat b, 
e d in the leg for the ule of the foot and toCs, are three fore, and IX hind-muſcles . Two of the fore 
bend the foot, one of which is called the Tibi.ens anticus, the other Peronens, which you may dividc 
F into two. The third the bender of the toes, although: it alſo partly bend the foot, to which al{, 
| | the bender of the thumb may be revoked. One of the hind is the toc-bender , othcrs extend th, 
| foot z and arc in this order : Two twins, one Plantaris, one Soleus, one Tibieus pofticres, and the 
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great bender of the toes, to which may be revoked the bender ot the thumb, Of the ſixteen ſeat- ; 
£d in the foot, one is above, fſcatcd on the back of the toot, which we call the Abdrcior of the tos: l 
hs * another, in the ſole of the foot 3 to wit, the little bender of the toes, which goes to the ſecond joynt R 
the toes alongſt the infide of the foot 3 the other lends his help to the great toe, which you call the : 
Abduttor of the thumb, another is ſeated on the outtide for the uſe of the little toe, To theſe ar; | 


added the four Lwmbrici, belides the eight Interoſſes, or if you had rather ten. And thus much may 
{uffice for the enumeration of the mulcles. 


| The Figure of the muſcles, when the Skin with its Veins, the Fat, and all the fleſhy membranes are tan : 
| away \ that part of the fleſhy Membrane excepted, which takes wpon it the nature of a muſcle , as being IB 
conjoyned with the muſcles. | = 
a The muſcle of the fore-head. E--1 

b the temporal muſcle. : 


C the muſcle ſhutting the eye-lid. 
| d the muſcle opening the wings of ' 
E4411.6 the noſe. 
149801. E the fore-part of the yoke-bone. 
ane? | | f :he muſcle of the upper lip, tend- 
ing tothe noſe. 
g the beginning of the maſſeter or 
grinding muſcle. 
hthe broad muſcle conſiſting of a 
{1418 fleſhy membrane. 
W' | i k the beginning thereof which riſes 
{1% immediately from the collar-bone, 
0b» F and the top of the ſhoulder. 
| | that part thereof which bends for- 
wards to. 
m the muſcle which lifts up the arm. 
n the peforal muſcie. 
0 the membranous part of this muſ- 
cle which is joyned to the nervous 
part of the firſt muſcle of the 
Abdomen, or belly. 
q q the fleſhy portion thereof, from 
| the ſixth and ſeventh ribs, and 
- the inſertion thereof. 
| T the muſcle drawing down the arm. 
1 the oblique deſcending muſcle of 
the lower belly. 
ttt the inſertion of the great ſaw- 
muſcle, 
a u the Linea alba,or white-line.at 
"1 4 which the two oblique deſcendent 
$10B40) muſcles meet, covering the whole 
(£0 belly. X the yard, the skin being 
taken away. Y the veſſels of ſeed, : 
« the teſticles wrapped in the fleſhy membrane. [3 the fore-muſcle bending the cubit. ' 'y the hind miſcle 
bending the cubit. 9 the muſcle extending the cubit. « the two-headed muſcle extending the wriſt. « the mi: ; 
cle producing the br vad tendon on the back, of the hand. # his tendon. » the muſcle turning up the wand. : 
b the upper muſcle flatting the wand, 1 the ſecond of the arm-benders, whoſe beginning is 4. and tendon \, 


+ 
*, 
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0 a portion of t be muſcle, whereof one part yields tendons to the wriſt, the other to the thumb. the fleſh- * mo 
leſs articulation of the thumb, þ a muſele inſerted into the wriſt, lying near to the following muſcle. o 1 | © dra 
muſcle dwvided into two tendons, the one whereof is inſerted into the firſt joynt of the thumb, the other inv | - paſſ; 
the following. T the firſt muſcle of the thigh, whoſe bead is at v, and tendon at ©, and inſertion at \. + the | 

end of the ſecond muſcle of the thigh. © the end of the third muſcle of the thigh. 1 the ſixth nw(cle of the * Cung 
leg 3 bis beginning at 2, almoſt wholly membranous at 3 «+4 the ninth muſcle of the leg. 5 the eighth of the leg, Acrid 


6 @ portion of the ſixth and ſeventh of the thigh. 7 the glandules of the greins. $ the ejohth of the thiob. 
9 the ſecond of the leg. 11 the innermoſt of . ankle, - the p64 ——_ of the phy rn jr A | 
I4 and-15 the ſeventh of the foot. 16 the tendon of the muſele lifting up the great toe. 17 the muſcles ex- "> Cur 
tending the fuur other toes. 18 the abduttor of the great toe, 19 4 tranſverſe ligament. 20 a tendon of the 
ninth muſcle of the foot. 21 the firſt muſcle. 22 the fourth muſcle of the foot, 2 3 the tendon of the third 
muſcle. 24 @ muſcle bending the third bone of the four leſſer toes. | | 

The end of the ſixth Book, 
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BOOK VII 


Of Tumors againſt Nature in General. 


pn — 


CHAP. TI. 


Il hat a Tumour againſt Nature, vulgarly called an Impoſtume, is , and wheat be the differences thereof. 


N Impoſthume, commonly ſo called, is an affe&t againſt Nature, compoſed and made What an I:n- 
of thrce kind of Diſeaſes ; diſtemperature, ill Conformation, and Solution of Con- poſtume vul- 
tinuity, concurrmg to the hindering or hurting of the Action. An humour, or any parly ſo called 
other matter, anſwering in proportion to a humour, aboliſhing, weakning, or depra- The material 
ving of the office, or function of that part or body in which it relides, caulcth it. cauſes of Im- 

The differences of Impoſtumes are commonly drawn from five things, Quantity, poſtumes , cr 

Mattcr, Accidents, the Nature of the part, which they affect orpoſſeſs ; and laſily, their efficient cau- —_*_ ty 

ſes. Thave thought good for the better underſtanding of them, to deſcribe them in this following, ; 


Schemc. 


A Table of the differences of Tumors. 


(From their o Great, which are comprehended under the General name of Phlegmons, which happen in 
Quantity, by the fleſhy parts, by Galen, lib. de Tumor. contra Naturam, & lib.2. ad Glau- 


Bo reaſon where- CONCcm. 

R of Imp0- Indifferent, or of the middle ſort, as Fellons. 

'« | ffumcs are JSmall, as thoſe which Avicen calls Bothores, i.e. Puſhes and Puſtules, all hind of 
80 | called Scabs and Leprofies , and laſtly, all ſmall breakings out. 

8 | Colour, from whence Impoſtumes are named, white, red, pale, yellow, blue or black, and ſo 
& From their of any other colour. 


Accidents, as Pain, hardneſs, ſoſtneſf, and ſuch like from whence they are ſaid to be painful, not pain- 
| ful bard, ſoft, and ſo of the reſt. 
; Hot, and that 5 Sanguin, from whence a true Phlegmon. 
'* wy \ either ? Cholerick, from whence a true Erylipclas. 
*YCold.and that 5 Phlegmatick,, from whence a true Ocdema. 


— 


either Melancholick,, from whence a perfe& Scirrhug. 

4 From the ſof a ſanguine \ Carbuncles, Gangrenes , eating-Ulcers. 
matter , of Or, humour, Sphacels are cauſed. 
which they of a cholerick, FOf the groſſer, the eating Herpes 3 of the 


are cauſed s Not Natural, which hath | humour, ſubtiler, the Herpes miliaris is made. 
and made, exceeded the limits of 4 of & phleems- Iatery and flatulent Impnſtumes, the 
which is * | its natural goodneſs, preg } Kings-evil , knots and all phlegmatick, 
| either from whence illegiti- ſwellings and excreſcences, 
mate Tumours, there- | of a melancho- F The exquiſite or perfett Scirrhus, hardneſ- 
| L Fore L lick humour. & ſes. and all ſort of cancers Tumors, 
From the condition and nature of the parts which they poſſeſi, from whence the Ophthalmia, that is, a 
Phlegmon of the eyes. Parotis, a tumour near the ears. Paxonychia, or a I hitlow, at the roots of 
the nails; and ſo of the reſt, 
From the efficient cauſes, or rather the manner of doing. For ſome Impoſtumes are ſaid to be made by de- 
fluxions, others by congeſtion, thoſe are commonly hot, and the other commonly cold, as it ſhall more 


'L manifeſtly appear by the following chapter. 4z'# 


tick humour. 


The differences of Impoſtumes are drawn principally from 


CHAP. II 


Of the general cauſes of Tumours, 


Here are two general Cauſes of Impoſtutmes, Fluxion, and Congeſtion : Defluxions are Oc- After what 
caſioned, either by the part ſending, or receiving) the part ſending diſcharges it ſelt of the mauner tu- 
humours, becauſe the expulſive faculty reſident in that part is provoked to expel them on = 

moved thereto, either by the troubleſomneſs of their Quantity or Quality. The part receiving, chiefly made. 
draws and reccives occaſion of heat, pain, weakneſs, (whether natural or accidental) openneſs of the 
paſſages, and lower ſituation. 

The cauſes of heat, in what part ſocver it be, are commonly three, as, all immoderate motion The cauſes of 
(under which frictions are alſo contained ; ) external heat, either, from Fire, or Sun z and the uſe of Hear. 
acrid Meats and Medicins, 

The cauſes of Pain are four, the firſt is a ſudden and violent invaſion of ſome intemperate thing, Four cauſes of 
by means of the four firſt qualities 3 the ſecond is, ſolution of continuity, by a Wound, Luxation,Fra- Fan- 
Cture, Contuſion, or Diſtenſion ; the third, isthe exquiſit ſenſe of the part, for you feel no pain in cut- 
ting a bone, or expoſing it to cold or hcat 3 the fourth is, the attention, as it were, of the Animal Fa- 
cultyz for the mind, diverted from the actual cauſe of pain, is leſs troubled, or ſenſible of it. 4 
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Book VIL 


170 Of -Tumours againſt Nature in general. 


Two cauſes of A part is weak, either by its Nature, or by ſome Accident : by its Nature, as the Glandules ang 

weakneſs. the Emundctorics of the principal parts by Accident, as if ſome diſtemper, bitter pain, or great defly. 
xion have ſeized upon it, and wearicd it, for ſo the ſtrength is weakned, and the paſſages dilatcd, 
And the lownels of tite yields opportunity for the falling down of humours. 

Two cauſes of The cauſcs of congeſtion are two principally, as the weakneſs of the concoctive faculty, which rc. 

congeſtion, © 1.51 the part, (by which the aſſimilation into the ſubſtance of the part of the nouriſhment flowing 

to it, is fruſtrated) and the weakneſs of the expullive faculty 3 for, whileſt the part cannot expel ſu. 


perfluities, their quantity continually increaſes. 
And thus often times cold Impoſtumes, have their original from a groſs and tough humour, and 


are more difhcult to cure, | 
Laſtly, All the cauſes of Impoſtumcs may be reduced to three 3 that is, the primitive or external; 


the antecedent or internal; and the gonjundt or containing : as we will hereafter treat more at large, 


CHAP. III. 
The ſigns of Impoſthumes or Tumonrs in general, 


Efore we undertake the cure of Tumors, it is expedient to know their kinds and differences, 
ſigns of tu- which knowledge muſt be drawn from their proper {1gns, the ſame way, as in other Dil. 
- vm : KH caſes, But becauſe the proper and principal figns of tumours are drawn from the eſſence of 

e the part they poſſeſs, we mult firſt know the parts, and then confider what their eſſence and com- 


the eſſence 0 


the part, poſition arc. | 
We arc taught both by Skill in Anatomy, and the obſervation of the depraved FunRtion, eſpecially 


when the affected part is one of thoſe which lie hid in the Body 3 tor we know whether or no the 
cxternal parts are affe&ted with a Tumour againſt Nature.by comparing that with his Natural, which 
is contrary. For comparing the ſound part with the diſcalcd, we thall cafily judge whether it be (wol- 
len or no, 

But becauſe it is not ſufficient for a Chirurgeon only to know theſe general figns (which are known 
cven to the vulgar ) he muſt attentively oblerve ſuch as are more proper and ncar, And theſe are 
drawn from the difference of the matter and humours, of which the tumours conliſt, 

th 4. af For this, Galen tcaches, That all differences of Tumours ariſe from the nature and condition of the 
Glauc, & 13, matter which lows down and generates the Tumour 3 alſo they are known by ſuch accidents as hap- 
Attthod. pen to them, as colour, heat, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, pain, tenkon, refiltance. 

The proper Wherefore pain, heat, redneſs, and tenſion, indicate a ſanguine humour z coldnels, ſoftneſs, and no 
«= mb great pain, Phlegm 3 tenſion, hardneſs, the livid colour of the part, and a pricking pain by tits, Me- 
of 2 phlegma- lancholy z and yellowiſh and pale colour, biting pain without hardneſs of the part, Cholcr. 

And bclides, Impottumes have their periods and exacerbations tollowing the nature and motion 


The principal 


tick, ofa me- 
lancholick, of of the humours of which they are generated. Wherctore by the motion and hits it will be no difficult 


acholerick. patter to know the kind ofthe humor 3 for as in the Spring,lo in the Morning the bloud is in motion; 
The know- mo ; : 
as in the Summer. ſo in the midſt of the Day, Choler 3 asin Autumn, fo in the Evening, Melanchol;; 


ledge of tu- ms : , 
mors by their as in Winter, ſoin the Night the exacerbation of Phlegm arc moſt predominant. For Hippocrates and 


. motion and (Gafex tcach, that the Year hath Circuits of Diſcaſcs, to that the ſame proportion of- the excels and 


ng wn motion of humours.which 1s in the Four Seaſons of the Year,js alſo in the Four Quarters of each Day, 
I Impoſtumes which are curable have Four Times 3 their beginning, increaſe, ſtate, and declination; 
The begin- and wemuſt alter our Mcdicins according to the variety of theſe Times. We know the beginning 
ing of an Im- by the firlt ſwelling of the part 3 The increaſe, when the ſwelling, pain and other accidents do mani- 
poſtume. telily increaſe and enlarge themſelvesz The ftate when the torelaid ſymptoms increaſe no more, but 
The increaſe, mis "Ph" . , 
The fare, each of them, becaule at their height, remain in their ſtate immoveable, unleſs the very matter of the 
tumour degenerate, and change it (elf into another kind of humour The Declination, when the 
ſwelling, pain, fever, reſileſsnels, are leſſened. And from hence the Chirurgeon may preſage what 
the end of the tumour may be 3 for tumours arg commonly terminated tour manner of ways, if ſo br 
that the motion of the humours cauſing them bBn& intercepted, or they without ſome manifeſt caul: 
do flow back into the body. 

Therctore hirlt they are terminated by inſenſible tranſpiration or reſolution ſecondly, by ſuppurs- 
tion when the matter is digeſted and ripencd 3 thirdly, by induration, when it degenerates into 
Scirrhus, the thinner part of the humour being difſolved 3 the fourth, which is the worlt of all, by 3 
Corruption and Gangrene of the part, which is, when overcome with violence, or the abundance or 

quality of the humour, or both, it comes to that diſtemper, that it loſes its proper aCtion. 
It is beſt toterminate a tumour by reſolution, and the worlt by corruption 3 ſuppuration and in- 
The figns of a duration are between both, although that is far better than this. The ſigns by which the Chirurgeons 
tumor to be may preſage that an Impoſtume may be terminated by reſolving, are the remifſion or ſlacking of the 
RA by ſwelling, pain, pulſation, tenſion, heat, and all other accidents, and the unaccuſtomed livelinels and 


_ Sm itching of the part; and hot Imipoſtumes are commonly thus terminated, becauſe the hot humour is 
calily reſolved, by reaſon of its ſubtilty. 
The figns of Signs of ſuppuration are the intenſion or increaſe of pain, heat, ſwelling, pulſation, and thete- 


fuppurarion. ver 3 toraccording to Hippocrates, Pain and the Fever are greater when the matter is ſuppurating, 
than when it is ſuppurated. 

The Chirurgeon mult be very attentive to know and obſerve when ſuppuration is made, for the 

purulent matter oft-times lies hid (as Hippocrates faith) by reaſon of the thickneſs of the part lying 


above or over it. 


The figns of an Impoſtume degenerating into a Scirrhous hardneſs, are the diminution of the 
fuimour 
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<nmOur and hardneſs remaining in the part. The cauſes of the hardneſs not going away with the The figns and 
ſwelling, are the weakneſs of Nature, the grolsnels and toughneſs of the humour, and unskilfulneſs of cauſes of a ru- 
the Chirurgeon, who by too long uſing re{olving things hath occafioned, that the more ſubtil part of _— pr mea 
the humour being diſſolved, the reſt of the groſſer nature like carthy dregs remains concrete in the rhus. 

art, For ſo Potters Veſſels dried in the Sun, grow hard, But the unskiltul Chirurgcon may occa- 
ſion a Scirrhous hardneſs by another means, as by condenſating, the skin, and incraffating the hu- 
mours by too much uſe of reperculſives, But you may perccive an Impoſtume to degenerate The ſigns of » 
:ato a Gangrene thus, if the accidents of heat, rednels, pulſation and tenſion ſhall be more intenſe. Gangrene at 
than they are wont to be in (up uration, if the pain preſently ceaſe without any manifeſt cauſe; it hand. 
the part Wax livid or black and laſtly, if it ſtink. 

But we (hall treat of this more at large when we come to treat of the Gangrene and Spbacelus. Of diſappea- 
A ſudden diminution of the tumour, and that without maniteſt cauſe, is a ſign of the matter fallen 72nce of art 
back, and turned into the body again, which may be occaſioned by the immoderate uſe of rcfrigera- on _ as 
ting things And ſometimes much flatulency mixed with the matter, although there be nofault in . 
thoſe things which were applied. 

Fevers and many other malign Symptoms 3 as Swoundings and Convultion, by tranſlation of the 
matter to the noble parts, tollow this flowing back of the humour into the body. 


——_— 


Book VII. of Tumonrs againſt Nature in general, 


— 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Prognoſtick, in Impoſtumes, 


ger time for their cure, than thoſe which are of bloud or choler. And they are more dith- pd 
cultly cured which are of humours not natural, than thoſe which are of humours yet contai- Es 
ned in the bounds of Nature. 

For thoſe humours which are rebellious, offend rather in quality than in quantity, and undergo the Tumors made 
divers forms of things diſſenting from Nature, which are joincd by no limilitude or affinity with ** TArer nor 
, "CY: WE I natural, are 
things Natural, as Suet, Poultis. Honey,the dregs of Oil and Wine 3 yea and of ſolid bodies, as Stone, more difficult- 

Sand, Coal, Straws 3 and ſometimes of living wa as Worms, Serpents, and the like Montters. ly cured. 
The tumours which poſſe(s the inner parts and noble entrails, are more dangerous and dcadly, 

a5 alſo thoſe which are in the joints, or near to them. And theſe tumors which ſcizeupon great Vel- 

(els, as Veins, Arterics, and Nerves, tor tear of great effution ct blond, waſting of the ſpirits and con- 

vullion. So Impottumes of a monſtrous bigneſs are often deadly by reaſon ot the great reſolution of Hippo. 4ph-8. 

the ſpirits cauſed by their opening. Thoſe which degenerate into a Scirrbus, are ot long continuance ſects 

and hard to cure, as alſo thoſe which are in hydropick, leprons, ſcabby and corrupt bodics, tor they 

often turn into malign and ill-conditioned Ulcers, 


T's ariſmg from a melancholy, phlegmatick, groſs, tough, or viſcous humour, ask a lon Cold tamors 


CHAP. V. 
Of the general Cure of Tumors againſt Nature. 


Here be three things to be obſerved in the cure of Impoſtumes. The firtt is the eſſence wha'mel he 
thereot; the ſecond, the quality of the humour cauling the Impoſtume ;, the third, the- confidered in 


temper of the part affe&ted, The firſt Indication drawn trom the Effence, that is, from the undertaking 
greatneſs or ſmalncls of the Tumor, varies the manner of curing, for the Medicins mutt be increaſed the uae 68 
or diminiſhed according to the greatneſs.of the Tumor. The ſecond, taken from the vature of the 
humour alſo changes our counſel, for a Phlegmon mutt be othcrwiſe curcd than an Eryſipel.s and an 
Oedema, than a Scirrbus , and a {imple Tumor, otherwiſe than a compound. And AG you muſt 
cure after another manner a Tumor coming of an humour not natural, than that which is of a natu- 
ral humour 3 and otherwiſe that which is made by congeſtion, than that which is made by detlu= 
xion. The third Indication is taken from the part in which the Tumor reſides; by the nature of Whatwe muſt 
the part we undertiand its temperature, conformation, lite, faculty, and fundion. underſtand by 
The temperature indicates that ſome Medicins are convenient tor the flelhy parts, as thoſe which RS 
are more moiſt z others tor thenervous, as more dry z for you mult apply ſome things to the Eye, and the pars. 
others to the Throat; one ſort of things to theſe parts which by rcalon of their rarity arc catily ſub- 
ject to defluxion, another to thoſe parts which by their denſity are not obnoxious to it, 
But we muſt have good regard tothe fite of the part, as if it have any connexion with the great 
Veſſels, and if it be fit to pour forth the matter and humour when it is ſuppurated. 
| Galenby the vame of Faculty underſtands the uſe and ſenſe of the part. This hath a manifold What we 
indication in curing, for ſome partsare principal, as the Brain, Heart, and Liver; for their vertue is 7 under- 
communicated to the whole body by the Nerves, Arteries, and Veins. _ wo 
Others truly are not principal, but yet ſo neceſſary that none can live without them, as the Sto- pat. 
mach. Some are endued with a moſt quick ſenſe, as the Eye, the Membranes, Nerves, and Tendons; 
wherefore they cannot endure acrid and biting Medicins. Havivg called to mind theſe indications, What we muſt 
the indication will be perfected by theſe three following intentions, as if we conſider the humoux conſider in 
flowing down, or which is ready to flow; the conjundt matter, that is, the humour impa& in the Pra 
partz the correction of accidents yet ſo that we always have carc of that which is moſt urgent and Large 
of the cauſe, Therefore firſt repercuſſives muſt be applicd for the antecedent matter, ſtrovg 
or weak, having regard to the Tumour as it is then, onely excepting ſix conditions of Tumors; the 
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Whar things firſt is, if the matter of the tumour be venenate : the ſecond, if it be 2 critical abſceſs : the third, if 
diſlwade us the defluxion be near the noble parts: the fourth, if the matter be grols, tough, and viſcid : the hith, 
— when the matter lies far in, that is, lows by the Veins which lics more deep : the ſixth, when ir lies 
: in the Glandules. But if the whole body be plethorick, a convenient dict, Purging, and Phlebotomy, 
muſt be appointed, frictionsand bathes muſt be uſed, © 11! humonrs are amended by diet and purging, 
If the weaknels of the part receiving draw on a defluxion, it mutt be ſtrengthened, 

If the part be inferjour in its fite, let the Patient be (o ſeated, or laid, that the part receiving, ag 
much as may be, may be the higher. It pain be the cauſe of defluxion, we mult aflwageit by things 
mitigating it. If the thinneſs, or lightneſs of the humour cauſe a defluxion, it mult be inſpiſſate by 
Meats and Medicins. But for thenutter contained in the part, becauſeit is againſt Nature, it requires 
to beevacuate by reſolving things, as Cataplaſms, Ointments, Fomentations, Cupping-glaſles; or 
by evacuation, as by ſcarifying, or ſuppurating things, as by ripening and opening the Impoſtune, 
Laftly, For theconjunG accidents, as the Fever, Pain, and ſuch like, they mutt be mitigated by afſwa- 
ging, mollifying and relaxing Medicins, as I ſhall ſhew more at large hereafter. 


' "ons 


wo 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the for principal and general Tumours, and of other Impoſtumes which may be reduced to them, 


Phlegmon, Eryſipelas, Ocdema, and Scirrhus : innumcrable others may be reduced to theſe, 
; diſtinguiſhed by divers names according to the various condition of the cthcient cauſeard 
pg ' parts receiving. Wherctore a Phygethlum, Phyma, Fellon, Carbuncle, Inflammation of the Eyes,Squin- 

cy, Bubo, and Jalily, all forts of hot and moilt tumours may be reduced to a Phlegmon. The Herpe; 


may be redu- 
ced to a 


What tumors T' principal and chief Tumours which the abundance of humours generate, are four; a 


ryhpelas. 
Which ts an miliari, the cating Herpes, Ring-worms, and Tetters, and all Impoſtumes brought torth by choler, ar: 
Oedema, contained undcr an Eryfipelas. Atheromata, Steatomata, Melicerides, the Teſtudo or Talpa, Ganglia, 
| Knots, Kings-Evils, Wens, Watery Ruptures, the Aſcites and Lexcophlegmatia may be reduced to 2 
Oedema, as allo all flatulent tumours, which the abundance of corrupt Phlegm produces. 
Which to 2 In the kindred of the Scirrhus are reckoned a Cancer, Leprolic, Warts, Corns, a Thymus, a Varix, 
Seirrbus, Morpher black and white, and other Impoſtumes ariſing trom a Melancholy humour, 


Now we will treat of theſe Tumors in particular, beginning with a Phlegmon, 


——. 
—— 


CHAP. VII. 


— — — — — 
__ I — ——— 


Of a Phlegmon. 


Phlegmon is. duces. That is called a true Phlegmon, which is made of laudable bloud, offending onely in 
A Phlegmon quantity. But a Baltard Phlegmon, or a phlegmonous Impoſtume hath ſome other, and pro- 
w - —— __ pcr name; as a Carbuncle, Fecllon, Gangrene, Sphacel, and the like malign Pultules. So when ther: 
nous Tumour 15 a conflux of divers humors into one tumor, divers kinds of phlegmonous Impoltumes called by di- 
enother. yers namics, according to the more abundant humour , ariſe; as it a ſmall portion of Phlegm {hall be 
mixed with a greater quantity of bloud, it ſhall be called an Oedematous Phlegmon; but if, on the con- 
trary, the quantity of phlegm be the greater, it ſhall be named a phlegmonous O-dema, and o of the 
reſt ; always naming the tumour, from, that which is predominant in it. 
Therefore we mult obſerve that all difterences of ſuch tumours ariſe from that, either becauſe the 
bloud cauſing it offends only in quantity 3 which if it do, it cauſes that tumor which is properly called 
a Phlegmon ; if in quality, it makes a phlegmonous tumour, becauſe the matter thereof is much de- 
parted from the goodneſs of bloud. | 
But bloud is ſaid to offend in quantity, either by admixture of ſome other matter, as Phlegm, Cho- 
ler, or Melancholy, from whence proceed Oedematons, Eryſipelous, and Scirrbow Phlegmons or by 
corruption of its proper ſubſtance, trom whence Carbuncles and all kinds of Gangrenes; or by con- 
cretion, and when Nature is diſappointed of its attempted and hoped for ſuppuration, cither by d- 
fault of the Air, or Paticnt, or by the errour of the Phyſician z and hence oft-times happen Ather:- 
maes, Steatomaes, and Melicerides. Although theſe things be ſet down by the Ancients, of the {unpi 
and fimilar matter of the true Phlegmon 3 yet you muſt know , that in truth there is no Impoſtums, 
whoſe matter exquilitely ſhews the Nature of one, and that ſimple humour, without all admixtwect 
any other matter 3 for all humours are mixed together with the bloud yet from the plency of blowd 
predominating, they are called Sanguine, as if they were of bloud alone, | 
' Wherefore itany tumoursreſemble the nature of one fimple hamour, truly they are not of any nz 
tural humour, but trom ſome humour which is corrupt, vitiated and offending in quality 3 for 19 
| bloud by aduſtion degenerates into Choler and Melancholy. 
Gal. lis. de T- - Thexctore a true Phlegmon is detined by Galen 3 A rumor againfi Nature, of laudable bloud, flow- 
moribus, &c. ing into any part in too great a quantity. 
- __ 4.7 This tumour, though moſt commonly it be in the fleſh, yer ſometimes it happens in the Bones, % 
xg 4p = Hippocrates and Galen witnels. 
lib. de Tumor, Phlegmon is made and generated thus: when bloud flows into any part, in too great a quan 
ets natwran. tity 3 tilt the greater Veins and Arteries of the part affe&tcd are tilled, then the middle, and lafily, 
the ſmalleſt and capillary 3 ſo from thoſe thus: diſtended, the bloud ſweats gut of the pores and 


ſinall paſſages like dew, and with this the void ſpaces which are between the fimilar parts or 
II! 


What a trne \ Phlegmon is a general name for all Impoſtutnes, which the abundance of inflamed bloud pro- 
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fx{t filled, and then with the ſame bloud all the adjacent parts arc filled, but cfpccially the fleſh, as 
that which is moſt fit to receivedefluxions, by reaſon of the ſpongious rarity of its ſubſtance 3 but 
then the nerves, tendons, membranes, and ligaments, are likewiſe ſtuffed full; whereupon a Tumour 
malt neceſſarily follow, by reaſon of the repletion which exceeds the bounds of Nature 3 and from 
hence alſo are Tenſion and Retiltance 3 and pain alſo happens at the ſame time, both by reaſon of the 
tenſion and preternatural heat, 

And there is a manifelt pulſation in the part, ſpecially whileſt it ſuppurates, becauſe the Veins, Ar- The cauſe of 
teries, and Nerves, are much, being they are not onely heated within by the influx of the fervid hu- * _— pain 
mour, but preſſed without by the adjacent parts Therefore ſceing the pain comes to all the fore- on, /- 
ſaid parts becauſe they are too immoderately heated and prefſcd, the Artcrics, which are in the pcr- 
petual motion ot their ſy/fole &- dzaſtole, whilcſt they aredilated, ſirike upon the other inflamed parts, 
whereupon proceeds that beating pain, 

Hereunto add 3 The Arteries, then filled with more copious and hot blond, have greaternecd to 
ſeek refrigeration by drawing in the encompaſling air z wherefore they mult as of necclity, have a 
conflict with the ncignbouring parts which arc ſwollen and pained. Thercfore from hence is that £9”. 44 Ape. 

alfation in a Phlegmon which is defined by Galen, An agitation of the Arteries, painful and ſenfible *** 557 
to the Patient himlſeltz tog otherwiſe as long as we arcin health, we do not perceive the pulſation of 
the Arteries. , 

Wherefore theſe two cauſes of pulſation, or a pulſitick pain in a Phlegmon, are worthy to be ob- 
ſcrved, that is, the heat and abundance of bloud contained in the Veſſels and Arterics (which more 
frequently than their wont incite the Arteries to motion, that is, to their ſy/tole and diaſtole) and the 
compreſſion and firaitning of the (aid Arterics, by reaſon of the repletion and diſtention of the adja- 
ccnt parts, by whoſe occalion the parts afflicted and bcaten by the trembling and frequent pulſation 
of Artericsare in pain. 

Hence they commonly fay, that in the part affe&tcd with a Phlegmon, they fee, as it were, the ſenſe Another kind 
or ſtroke of a Mallet or Hammer ſmiting upon it. But alſo, beſides this pulſation of the Arterics.there of Pulfation in 
is, as it were, another pulſation with itching from the humours whilelt they putrefic, and ſuppurate, 6 Fhlegmon, 
by the permixtion, motion, and agitation of vapours thereupon ariſing, 

The cauſe of heat in a Phlegmon is bloud, which whilelt it flows more plentifully into the part, is 
as it were, trodden or thruft down, and cauſes obſtruction, from whence necetfarily follows a prohi- 
bition of tranſpiration and putretaction of the bloud, by reaſon of the preternatural heat. But the 
Phlcgmon looks red by reaſon of the bloud contained in it, becauſe the humour predominant in the 
part thincs through the skin, 


Ct A ee I ts 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Canſes and Signs of a Phlegman, 


{ome conjunct, Primitive are falls, contutions, immoderate labour, frictions, application =» mr 
of acrid ointments, burnings, lovg ftaying, or labouring in the hot Sun, a diet inconſiderate, The Antece- 
and which breeds much bloud. The antecedent Cauſes are, the great abundance of bloud, too plen- dentaud Con- 
tifully flowing in the Veins. The conjun&, the collection or gathering together of bloud impact in 9d 
any part. 
The ſigns of a Phlegmon are. ſwelling, tenſion, reſiſtance, feveriſh heat, pain, Milſation, (eſpecially ts ſigns of 4 
while it ſuppurates) redneſs, and others, by which the abundance of bloud is ſignified, COA 
Anda little Phlegmon is often terminated by reſolution, but a great one by ſuppuration 3 and 
ſometimes it ends in a Scirrhus, or a tumour like a Scirrhusz but otherwhiles in a Gangrene, that is, 
when the faculty and native ftrength ot the part attc&ed, is over-whelmed by the greatnels of the de- | 
fluxion, as it is reported by Galen, The Chirurgeon ought to conſider all theſe things, that he may Gal.!. de Tim, 
apply and vary ſuch Medicins as are convenient for the nature of the Paticnt, and tor the time and 
condition of the part affected, 


T He Cauſes of a Phlegmon are of three kinds; for ſome are primitive, ſome antccedent, and The Primie 


— PR —_ 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Cure of a true Phlegmon; 


The hrſt of Diet, This, becauſe a Phlegmon is a hot affc& and- cauſes a Fever, mult be Dier muſt be 


He Chirurgecon in the cure of a true Phlegmon muſt propoſe to himſelf four intentions. what kind of 
g preſcribed In 


ordained of refrigerative and humefting things, with the convenient uſe of the fix thing 
Not-natural, that is, Air, Meat and Drink, Motion and Reſt, Sleep and Waking, Repletion and 
inanition , and laſtly , the paſſions of the mind. Therefore let him make choice of that air which 
i5 pure and clcar, not too moiſt, for fear of defluxion, but ſomewhat cool; let him command Meats 
which are moderately cool and moilt, ſhunning ſuch as generate bloud too plentitully, fuch will be 
Broths not too fat, ſeaſoned with a little Borage, Lettuce, Sorrel, and Succory : let him be torbidden 
the uſe of all Spices, and alſo of Garlick and Onions, and all things which heat the bloud, as are all 
tatty and-{weet things, as thoſe which ealily take fire. Let the Patient drink ſmall Wine, and much 
allayed with Water: or. if the Fever be vehement, the Water of the Decoftion of Licoris, Barly, {weet 
Almonds, or Water and Sugar 3 always having regard to the ſtrength, age, and cultom of the 


Patient, 
() 3 For 


a Phlegmoy, 
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Book VII. 


Of Tumours againſt Nature in general. 


For if he be of that age, or have fo led his life that he cannot want the uſe of Wine, let him uſe it, 
but altogether moderately. Reſt mult be commanded 3 for all bodies wax hot by motion, but lc 
him chiefly have a care that he do not exerciſe the part poſſeſſed by the Phlegmon for tcar of a new 
defluxion. Let his ſleep be moderate; neither, if he havea tull body, let him fleep by day, eſpecially 
preſently after meat. Let him have his belly ſoluble, if not by Nature, then by Art, as by the tre- 
quent uſe of Clyſters and Suppoſitorics. Let himavoid all vchement perturbations of mind 3 as hate, 
anger, brawling 3 let him wholly abſtain from Venery. | | 

How to divert This manner of diet thus preſcribed, we muſt come to the ſecond ſcope, that is, the diverſion of 

the detluxion te qefluxion, which is performed by taking away its cauſe, that is, the tulncſs and illneſs of the hy- 

of humours. ours. Both which we may amend by purging and bloud-letting , if the ſtrength and age of the 
Paticnt permit. | | 

The pain muſt But it the part receiving be weak, it muſt be ſtrengthened with thoſe things which by their aftri- 

be aſlwaged. tion amend the openneſs of the paſſages, the violence of the humour being drawn away by Cup. 
ping-glaſſes, Frictions, Ligatures. But if pain trouble the part, which is often the occalion of defly. 
x10n, it mult be mitigated by Medicins aſlwaging, pain. 

The third ſcope is, to overcome the Conjunct Cauſe. That we may attain to this, we mult enter 

into the conſideration of the tumour, according to its times, that is, the beginning, increale, (tate, 

wt kno apd declination. For from hence the indications of varicty of Medicins mult be drawn, For in 

muſt uſe re- the beginning we uſe repercuſſives to drive away the matter of the Phlegmon flowing down, as the 

White of an Egg, Oxycrate, the Juices or Waters of Houſleck, Plantain, Roſes, Cataplaſms of Hen- 

bane, Pomgranate, Pills, Balaultics, Bole Armenick, Terra figillata, Oyl of Roſes, Quinces, Myrtils, 
Poppics. 

Of theſe ſimples varicty of compound Medicins ariſes. This may be the form of a Cataplaſin, 

Re far, hordei 5 ij. ſucci ſemper-vivi plantags an. ij. pul, malicorii, balanſtiornm & roſar., an. 1. ol.myr- 

til, & roſar. an. F i. fiat Cataplaſma. Another, Rc Plantag. ſolani.hyoſcyam. anm.tj. caude equin.tapſi barh, 

centinodie, an. me. i, coguantur perfedte in oxycrato, piſſentur, trajiciantur, addendo pulveris myrtil. nuc. cupreſſ, 

& roſcrub. an. 5 iij. farin. fab. 5 ij. olet roſar. & cydon. an. 5 i (*. mix them and make a Cataplaſin 

to the form of a liquid Pultis. And you may ule this liniment, by dipping linen clothes in it, and 

' applying to the part ; R ol. nymph. & roſar. an. F ii. ag. roſe ſolani & plantag. an. 5 i). acetiF iij. albu- 

min. ovorum ns ij. fiat linimentum. Allo ung. roſatum & ung. album, camphor. Raſis are good to apply ty 
it, as in like manner, Emp.Diacalcitheos difſolved in Vinegar, and Oyl of Roſes and alſo Poprleon may 
be uſed. In the increaſe, you mult have care of the humour flowing down, and of that whic| 
already impacted in the part, did formerly fall down. Therctore repercuihves mult be tempered and 

Medicins we Mmixcd with diſcuſſing Medicins, but ſo, that they may carry the chiet {way, as, IK Fol. malve, abſinth, 

muſt uſe in Pplantag. an.m.iij. coguantutr in oxycrato, contundantur, trajectis add. farine fabarum & hordei an. 5 i. pul, 

the increaſe. roſar.rub. &+ Abſinth. an. 5 i. ol. roſar. & chamem. an. 5. l. fiat Cataplaſma ad formam Pultis ſatis liqni- 
de. Another, Rc farine hord.+ iij. farine ſem. lini & fanugreci. an. 5 i. coquantur in aqua communi adend) 
ſubFfinem pul. myrtil.roſar.& chamem. an. 5; \'. axungie anſeris & olei roſar. an. 5 i. miſce, fiat Cataplaſin.; 

But in the ſtate, the repercuſſives and diſcuſſives ought to be alike with ſome anodyns, or mitiga- 
ting Medicins, if it bepainful, as, Rc Rad. Althee 5 iv. malve, parietar.an.m.t). coquantur ſub cineribus. 
addendo farinfabar. & lentium an. Z ij. pulveris cham. &- meliloti an. 5 \$. olei cham. & roſar. an. i. axur- 
gie gal. 5 ij. fiat Cataplaſma. Another, Re Mice panis triticei aqua calida macerati Ih ſ$. pulveris roſa, 
rub. & abſinth. ana 5 v\. olei aneth. & mellis com. an. 5 ij. Miſce omnia ſimul & fiat Cataplaſma ad forman 
Pultis ſatis liquide, which is of chict uſe when there is pain, 

But when the vioBnce of pain and other ſymptoms are aſſwaged, it is likely that the Phlegmon 
is come to determirfition. Wherefore then we muſt uſe more powerful and ſtrong diſcuſſives, and 
onely then 3 beginning with the more gentle, leſt the ſubtiler part of the humour being diſſolved, the 
grofler, remaining in the part, ſhould grow hard, as, Re Mal. biſmal. an. m. 1ij. coquantur, addendo fari- 
ne horaet 5 1). mellis com. 3 i. ol. chamem. & melilot. an. (5. fiat Cataplaſma. Or, K Rad. cum Brion.& 
Cucrmer.agreſt. an. 3 ij. florum chamem. & melilot. ana m. iij. coquantur in hydromelite addendo farine, ſom. 
lini, & fanugrec. an. ij. ol, aneth. axungie anſer. & anat. an. 5 i. fiat Cataplaſma. And this Plaitter tol- 
lowing may here find place: 

Iv Diachyl. mag. 5 ij. Empl. de melilot. 3 i. olei aneth. & chamemel. 5 (5. diſſolve them all together 
and makca Medicin for your uſe. Or, Iv Empl. de mucag. & oxycr. an. 5 ij. Empl. Diachyl. Treat. 3 i. 
olei liliorum & chamemel.'quantum ſatis eſt, and make thereota {ott Emplailter, 

The corre- The fourth ſcope of curing a Phlegmon conſiſts in correQtion of the accidents which accompany it; 

(ion of the of which, Pain is the principal, | 

— Wherefore the Chirurgeon muſt be diligent to aſſwage itz for beſides, that it weakens the ſtrength, 

The diſcom- 1d debilitates and depraves the function, it alſo cauſes defluxions by drawing the bloud and ſpirits 


modities of 
pain. to the part affected. 
According to the variety of Pain there muſt be varicty of Medicins, as, Re Mice panis albj in latie 


Medicins aſ- 

ſwaging pain. zepido macerats th (>. vitell.ovorum iij. ol-roſar. 5 ij. croci I (8. fiat Cataplaſma, Or, Re Florum chamen. 
&- melil, an. p.ilj. farine ſem.lini, &- fanugrecan.s 1. fiat Cataplaſma Pultis ſatis liquide. Or, Re Mucagin- 
rad.althee & fangrean ii). olroſar.& aneth* an. 5 1. farin.ſem. lini. quantum ſatis, ut inde formetur Cata- 
plaſma ſatis molle. 

But it the pain remain; and yield not to theſe remedies, we muſt flic to ſtronger ; making of Nar- 
coticks or StupefaCtives, but with care leſt we benum or dead the part 3 as, Rt Fol. hyoſcyami & papa? 
ſub. cineribus coftorum an. 5 ij. adipis ſuille & ol. rol. an Z. i. croci 9 ij. fiat Cataplaſma : or, Re Fol.cicnte 
&- ſolanifurioſi, an.F iv. coquantur ſub cineribus, piſſentur, & trajiciantur addendo unguent. popul. & ol. roſar, 
an 5 le farin. fanugrec. quantum ſatis erit, ut inde formetur Cataplaſma ad formam Pultis liquide. 
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CHAP. V. 
The Cure of an ulcerated Phlegmon. 


Ut it often happens that the humour is ſo impat in the part, that it cannot be repreſſed, and The figns of 2 
nn groſs, that it cannot be diſcuſſed ; which we may know by the grcatnels of the heat and —_— a 
ſwelling, by the bitterneſs of the pricking pain, the tever, and pulſation, and heavineſs. ror 
Wherefore laying aſide all hope of diſcutſing, we mult come to the Suppuratives. For which pur- Lib.:. ad Glas. 
poſe Galen toments the ſwollen part with Water or Cyl being Warm,or with both of them and then £©4#-7+ 
applies this following Cataplaſm. | 
i& Farine tric. vel mice panis F'1v. ol, com. F ij. aque com.quantimm ſafficit.fiat Cataplaſma. Or, Be Rad. Suppurative 
lilior. alb. & althee, an. 5 ny. fol. malve parietar, & ſenecionis, ana. m. i. coquantur in hydromelite, piſſentur Medicins. 
trajects adde farin. ſem. lint $ 1). aximgie ſuille, ol. liliorum, an. 3 5. fiat Cataplaſma. Or, Rc Malve, biſ- 
mals, violar. an. ms i. caricarum ping Mex. paſſul. ij. coquantir in ag. com. tuſis, & trajeftis, adde mellis com. 
Fij. ung. bafilicon. & butyr} recent. ana 3 I. fiat cataplaſma. You may profitably uſe for the ſame Pur- 
pole, Empl. Diachylon maghum, Or Baſilicon. Or. tt Empl. Diachyl.mag. 5 iij. ung. baſilicon. 5 1. ol. lilio- 
rum 3 (*, Of theſe mixed together make a Medicin for the forefaid uſe, | 
Whea the heat, pain, fever, and other accidents ſhall remit, when the tumour hath a ſharp head, The figns of 
when by the preſſing of your finger you find the humour to flow, as it were, to and fro, then you may Ps, 07 marter 
know that it 15 ripe. : 
Wherefore without any farther delay the tumor muſt be opened, leſt the matter too long ſhut up, 
corrode the adjacent parts, and the Ulcer become finuous and hiſtulous. . 
For this uſually happens, eſpecially then, when the matter is venenate or malign, or when thc ſwel- 
ling is near a Joint, or at the Fundament, or ſuch like hot and moilt places. — ; 
For by the decree of Hippocrates we ſhould anticipate the maturation of ſuch Tumours by - ae Fl- 
opening, 
They may be opened with an Incifion-knife, or Cauſtick, and that cither a&tual, or potential. 
For if the Patient (hall be heartleſs and leſs confident, fo that he either cannot, or will not endure any 
Inftrument, you mult make way for the matter by a Potential Cautery, You may alſo do the bufi- 
neſs by another flight , as thus : 
Thruſt the point of a ſharp Knife or Lancet through a braſs Counter, that it may ſtand faſt in the 
mid{t thereof 3 then cover it diligently with ſome Emplaitter or Cataplaſm, that neither the Patient 
nor {tanders by perceive the deceit : then laying on the Plaiſter, as it that you would make a paſſage 
tor the matter by that meansz but when you have fitted the point to the part where it is fit to open 
the Tumor, fo guide the Counter with your fingers, that you may preſently make an impreſſion into 
the Tumor ſuthcient for excluding the matter. I have here expreſſed three delineations of ſuch Inz 
ſtruments, that you may ule theſe, either bigger, leſſer, or indifferent, as occafion hall ſerve. 


B Counters with the points of Knives or Lancets put »brough them 


A Shews the Counter or piece of Silvers 
B Shews the point of the Lancet. . 


But there are ſeven things which muſt be diligently conſidered itn opening all forts of Impoltumes: 
The firſt is, That you put your Knife to that part of the Abſceſs which is the ſofter, and yields to che 
imprethon of your fingers, and where it riſes into a head or point. The ſecond is, That you make 
choice of that place for diſſection which is the loweſt, that ſo the contained impurity may the more 
readily flow out, and not tay in the paſſage. The third is, That it be made according to the wrin- 
kles of the skin, and the right Fibers of the Muſcles lying next under the skin. The fourth is, That 
you turn your Knife from the Jarger Veſſels and Nerves worth ſpeaking of. The fifth is, That the 


matter contained in them be not evacuated too abundantly at once in great Abſceſles, leſt thereby 
the ſirength be dejected, the ſpirits being much waſted together with the unprofitable humour, 


* The ſixth is, That the affected part be handled as gently as you can, The ſeventh is, That after the Whatthecure 


opening, when the matter is evacuated, the Abſcels be cleanſed, filled with fletb, and laſtly, confoli- _ be alter 


C : openin 
dated and cicatrized. But {ceing that commonly after ſuch ſe&ions ſome part of the Tumour re- vers SOM 4 


mains, all ghe contained humour being not wholly ſuppurated, the Chirurgeon may perceive that 


this is an implicit affect, that is, a Tumour and Ulcer. But the Cure thereof mult be ſo, that you 


take away the Tumour before the Ulcer for the Ulcer cannot be healed before the part be reſtored 


tO 1ts nature, Therefore the Suppuratives formerly preſcribed mult be uſed, and the Ulcer muſt be - 
dreſſed tor two or three days with this following Medicin: 


Other 


wk. 
I FS 
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Other Inſtruments for opening Abſceſſes, 


Rings in which little Knives lic hid, fit for to open Ab- 
ſceſles. | 


The Delincation of a Trunk or hollow Inſtrument going 
with a Spring. 


A Sherys the thicker Pipe. 

B Shews another, which enters and is faſtned in theother by 
a Scrue, 

C The point of the Tuſtrument looking ont. 

D The fpring which forces the Inſtrument. 


"ay FE I Re Vitellum mins ovi, terebinth, Venete, & ol. Roſar. an. 5 (3, fiat medicamentum. Then you mult 
"0 wok ſeek to cleanſe it by this tollowing Medicin, Wa 2 

mm Re Mellis roſar. F i. Syrupi roſar. & tereb. Venet, an. 5 1 (*, far. hordei 7 ij. fiat medicamentum ad uſim! 

Apio. For this very purpole there is a ſingular Deterhvc made of Apirm or Smallage , of which this is the 

deſcription. 

R- Succi apii, plantag. beton. an. F i. Mellis commnn. 5 v. terebinth. Venet. 5 iv. farin. Hordei & Ori, 

an. 3 ij. pulveris Aloes, rad.Ireos florent, myrrhe, an. » 1. coquatur mel cum ſitccis, quibus conſumptis ad- 

dantur farine, & pulveres, & miſceantur onnia ad formam unguenti. But it you would cleanſe it morc 

powerfully, you may uſe Vngrentum Apoſtolorum, or Ungzreentum Axreum and A ptiacum mixed ac- 

cording to the icope you conceive in your minds when the Ulcer ſhall ſecm ſuthciently cleanſed, it 

x ſhall be filled with ficth, and cicatrized after the manner we {hall declare in the proper treatiſe of 


the Cure of Ulcers. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of Fevers and the Cures of thoſe Fevers which accompany Phlegmons. 


Mongſt the Symptoms which moſt uſually accompany Phlegmons, and aMi& all the body > 
a Phlegmon. the Patient, Fevers are the chiet 3 that 1s, hot and dry duiempers kindled in the heart, and 
What a Fever thence by the Arterics ſent over all the body + yet thoſe which uſually tollow this kind & 
—_ Tumours, arc Ephemere, that is, Diary, unputrid Synch; z of whoſe nature and order of CureI wil 
here briefly relate what I have learnt from my Malters, that is, Doctors of Phytick , as I have ben 
converſant with them in the praftice of my Art. 

The Ephemera, or Diary [ that is, of one day] is a hot and dry diſtemperature kindlcd in the vital 
It hath that name, becauſe by its own nature it tarrics not above the ſpace of one day, 0! 


The Fever of 


What an Tpb #- Gori 
err, or Diary PIrits. 


Is. twenty four hours, by reaſon it is kindled in aſubtile cafily diflipable matter, 
The cauſes ' The ethcient cauſes of this Fever are wearineſs, hunger, and drunkenneſs, anger, fury, ſorros, 
thereof, watching, grcat and piercing cold, Aduſtion, Bathes, and manner of living inclining more to heat 


then ordinary z applying, ulting or drinking of acrid Medicins, as Poiſons, or of hot Meats, or drinks: 
to conclude, all the cthicient cauſes common to all Fevers, putrefaGtion onely excepted, whirh proper!) 
appertains to putrid Fevers. 
Aporiſm $5» For a Bxbo alſo, which is a Phlegmon of the Glandules, cauſes a Diary, as Hippocrates ſhews. All 
{19.4 Fevers proceeding from the Tumours of the Glandules are evil, the Diary excepted. Whit 
Aphoriſm mutt be underſtood warily and with that diſtin&tion which Galen gives in his Comment: 
ry, where he ſaith 3 It is not onely to be underitood of Tumours riting in the Glandules without oc? 


tron, that is, without any evident and maniteſt cauſe+ tor otherwite Fevers that thence take thel 
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original, though not Diary, yet are not all evil, as wc learn by Buboes in Children. and the venercous 
Buboes, which happen without inflammation or corruption of the Liver; for ſuch commonly have no 
malign Fever accompanying them, which thing is worthy a Chirurgeons obſervation, 

The common ſigns of a Diary arc, a moderate and vaporous heat feeling gentle to the hand ,, a 
Pulſe (wift and frequent, ſometimes great and ſtrong, as when the Diary is 'cauſed by anger 3 fome- 
times little, if the Fever proceed from ſorrow, hunger, cold, crudity ; for other reſpets equal and or- 
dinary. 

Th: moſt certain ſigns are, if the Fever come 'upon one not by little and little, but ſuddenly, and 
that from external and evident cauſe no loathing of Meat, no cauſleſs wearinels, no deep fleep, 
yawning, great pain, reſtleſsneſs, ſhaking, nor cold going, before 3 and laſtly, no other troublefom 
{ymptom preceding. We here make no mention of the Urin, becauſe moſt frequently they reſern- 
ble the Urins of found bodies 3 for in ſoſhort a time as Diaries cndvure, there cannot fo great a per- 
curbation be raiſed in the bloud that there may be tigns thereof found in the Urine. A Diary is en- 
ded in one ht, which by the proper nature of this Fever laſts hut one day, although ſometimes other- 
wiſc it is extended to three or four days ſpace 3 and then it calily degeneratcs into a Putrid, eſpecially 
any errour of the Patient, Phyſician, or thoſe which attend him, concurring therewith, or if the ex- 
ternal things be not rightly htted, 

This Fever is terminated cithcr by infcnſible tranſpiration, or by the moiſture of the skin, or by 2 
ſweat natural, gentle, and not i!] {melling to this Diary we may rcter the unputrid Synachus genc- 
rated of blond not putrid, but onely heated beyond meaſure. For uſually there ariſes a great heat 
over all the body, by means of the bloud immoderatcly heated 3 whence the Veins become more 
tumid, the Face appears hcry, the Eycs red and burning, the Breath hot, and to conclude, the whole 
habit of the body more full, by rcafon of that ebullition of thebloud, and the diffution of the vapours 
thence ariſing over all the body : Whence it is that this kind of Synochus may be called a vaporous 
Fever. To this Children are incident 3 as alfo all ſanguin bodies, which have no ill humours. The 
cure of thisand the Ephemera, or Diary is the ſame; becauſe it may ſcarce ſecm ditfcrent from the 
Ephemera in any other thing, than that it may be prolonged tor three or tour days. Wheretore what- 
{oever we {hall {ay for the cure of the Ephemera, may be applicd to the Synochus, bloud-lctting excep- 
ted, which in an unputrid Synochas is very necelfary. 

Now the cure of a Diary-Fever confiſts in the decent uſe of things Not natural, contrary to the 
cauſe of a diſeaſe ; wheretore Baths of warm and natural Water are very profitable, fo that the 
Patient be not Plethorick, nor {tufted with excrements , nor obnoxious to Catarrhs and Dctiuxions, 
becauſe a Catarrh iscafily cauſed and augmented by the humours diffuſed and diflolved by the heat 
of a Bath; thercforc in this caſe we muſt e{chew fridions, and anointing, with warm oil, which things 
notwithſtanding, .are thought vcry uſetul in theſe kind of Fevers, eſpecially when they have thcir 
original from extreme labour, by aftriftion of the skin, or a Bebo, Let this be a general rule, that to 
every Cauſe whence this Fever proceeded, you oppoſe the contrary for a remedy ; as to labour, reſt 3 
to watching, ſleep; to anger and ſorrow, gratctul ſociety of Friends, and all things repleniſhed with 
plcaſant good will; and toa Brbe, the proper cure thercot. 

Wine modcratcly tempercd with Water according, to the cuſtom of the fick Patient, is good and 
protitablein all cauſes of this Fever, except he bepained in his head, or that the Fever drew its ori- 
ginal from anger, or a Bebo; for in this Jaft caſe eſpecially, the Paticnt muſt abſtain wholly from 
Wine, until the inflammation cume to the ſtate, and begins to decline. This kind of Fever often 
troubles Infants; and then you mutt preſcribe ſuch Medicins to their Nurſes, as if they were fick, 
that ſo by this means thcir Milk may become Medicinable. Alſoir will be good to put the Infant 
himſelf into a Bath of natural and warm Water, and preſently atter the Bath to anoint the ridg of the 
Back and Breſt with Oi) of Violets. But if a Phlegmon poſleſs any inward part, or otherw:le by its 
nature be great, or {cated near any principal Bowel, fo that it may continually ſend from it either 2 
putrid matter or exhalation to the heart, and not onely afte&t it by a quality of preternatural heat by 
the continuity of the parts, thence will ariſe the putrid Synch, it the bloud by contagion putretying, 
in the greater Veſlels, conſiſts of one equal mixture of the four hamours, This Fever is thus chiefly 
known : it hath no exacerbations, or remiſhons, but much leſs intermithons} it is extended beyond 
the ſpace of twenty four hours, neither doth it then end in vomit, {weat, moiſture, or by little and 
little inſcofible tranſpiration, after the manner of intermitting Fevers or Agues z but remains con- 
ſiant, until it leavcs the Patient tor altogether : it commonly happens not, unleſs to thoſe of a good 
temper and complexion, which abound with much bloud, and that tempered by an equal mixture 
of the four humours. It commonly endures not long,, becauſe the bloud by ſome peculiar putrc- 
faction degencrating into Choler or Melancholy, will preſently bring torth another kind of Fever, to 
wit, a Tertian or continued Quartan. 

Thecure of this Fever (as I have heard of moſt learned PhyGtians) chiefly confifis in bloud-letting; 
For by letting of bloud the tulneſs is diminilhed, and theretore the obſtruction is taken away , and 
Hſtly the putrefaQtion. And ſeeing that in this kind of Fever there is not onely a fault of the mat- 
ter, by the putrefa&tion of the bloud, but alſo of the Ternper by excels of heat; certainly Phlebo- 
tomy helps not onely, as we ſajd, the putrefaCtion, but alſo the hot diftemper, For the bloud in which 
all the heat of the creature is contained, whileſt it is taken away, the acrid and fuliginous excrements 
exhale and vanilh away with it, which kept in, increaſe the Feveriſh heat. Moreover the Veins, 
to ſhun emptineſs, which Nature abhors, are filled with muck cold air in ſtead of the hot bloud which 
was drawn away, which follows a cooling of the habit of the whole body, yea, and many by means 
of Phlebotomy have their Bellies looſed, and ſweat, both which are much to be defaxed in this kind 
of Fever. 

This moved the ancient Phyſicians to write, that we muſt draw bloud in this diſeaſe, even to the 
fainting of the Patient, 


Yet fainting. 
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Why we muſt 

give a Clyſter 

—_ after 
loud-letring. 


When Syrrups 
profitable in 
this caſe. 
Why a len. 
der Diet muſt 
be uſed after 
lerting much 
blou 


When drink- 
ing of Water 
1s permitted 
in a putrid 

Synochus. 


The defini- 


tion of an Ery- 


ſyilas. 


Galecap. 2.liks 
14. Meth, med. 
& 2.44 Glauce 


Two kinds of 
Fryſipelats. 


Gdl. lih, 2o 4d 
Glair. 


Hip. Aqbo-79. 
Sttt.7. 

Aph. 25. 
Set. 16. Aph. 
43. Stft.3. 


Yet becauſe thus, not a few have poured out their lives together with their bloud, it will be better 
and ſafer to divide the evacuations, and draw ſo much bloud at ſeveral times, as the greatneſs of the 
diſcaſe ſhall require, and the ſtrength of the Patient may bear, = 

When you have drawn the bloud, forthwith injce& an emollient and retrigerative Clyiter; leg 
that the Veins emptied by Phlebotomy may draw into them the impurity of the Guts but thoſe Cly. 
ſters which cool too much, rather bind the belly than looſe it. The following day the Morbifick 
matter muſt be partly evacuatcd by a gentle Purge, as a bole of Caſſia, or Catholicon , then mult yoy 
appoint Syrups which have not onely a refrigerative quality, but alſo to rclili putrefaCtion, ſuch az 
the Syrup of Limmions, Berberics, of the Juice of Citrons, of Pomegranats, Sorrel and Vinegar, ler 
his dict be abſolutely cooling and humc&ting, and alſo flender 3 for the native heat much debilitated 
by drawing of great quantity of bloud cannot cquala tull diet. Therefore it ſhall ſuthce to tecd the 
Paticnt with Chicken and Veal Broths made with cooling Herbs as Sorrel, Lettuce, and Purſlan, 
Let his drink be Barly Water, Syrrup of Violets mixed with ſome pretty quantity of boiled Water, 
Jalqup Alexandrinum, cſpecially if he be troubled with ſcouring or lask. But the Phyfitian muj 
chictly have regard to the fourth day : for if then there appear any ſigns of concoction in the excre. 
the Criſis mult be expected on the ſeventh day, and that either by a looſenels of the belly, or an abun- F 
dance of Urin, by Vomits, Sweats, or Bleeding Thcretore we mutt then do nothing but commir | 
the whole buſineſs to Nature. | 

But for drinking cold Water, which is ſo much commended by Galen in this kind of Fever, it js 
not to be ſuffered before there appear ſigns of concoction 3 moreover in the declining of the Diſcaſe, 


the uſe of Wine will not be unprofitable to help forwards Sweats, 


DE — 


CHAP. XII. 
Of an Erylipelas, or Inflammation. 


thoſe Tumors which acknowledge Choler the material cauſe of their generation, by reaſon 
of that affinity which intercedes between Choler and Bloud, Theretore the Tumors cau- 
ſed by natural Choler, are callcd Eryſipelata, or Inflammations theſe contain a great heat in them, 
which chiefly poſſeſſes the skin, as allo oftentimes ſome portion of the fleth lying under it, For they 
are made by moſt thin and ſubtle bloud (which upon any occaſion of inflammation ealily becomes 
Cholerick) or by bloud and Choler, hotter then is requiſite, and ſometimes of choler mixed with an 


acrid {crous humour. ; 
That which is made by ſincere and pure choler, is called by Glen, a true and perfe&t Eryſypels, 


But there ariſe three differcnces of Eryſipelaes, by the admixture of choler with the three other kinds 
of humours. For if it being predominant be mixed with bloud, it ſhall be termed Eryſipelas Phleg- 
monodes , if with Phlegm, Eryſipelus edematodes 3 if with Melancholy, Eryſipelas Scirrhodes, So that 
the former and ſubſtantive word {hews the humour bearing dominion, but the latter or adjedtive that 
which is inferiour in mixture. But if they concur in equal quantity, there will be thereupon made 


Eryſipelas Phlegmone, Eryſipelas adema, Eryſipelas ſcirrhus. 


A's: declarcd the cure of a Phlegmon, cauſed by laudable bloud ; we muſt now treat 


Galen acknowledges two kinds of Eryſipelaes, one {imple and without an ulcer, the other ulcerated, . 
For choler drawn and ſevered from the warmneſs of the bloud, running by its {ubtilty and acrimony 2 
unto the skin, ulccrates it 3 but reltrained by the gentle heat of the bloud, as a bridle, it is hindered ; 


from piercing, to the top of the skin, and makesa tumour without an ulcer, But of unnatural cho- 
ler are cauſed many other kinds of cholerick tumors, as the Herpes, Exedens, and Miliaris : and laſtly, y 
all ſorts of tumors which come between the Herpes and Cancer. You may know Eryſipelas chiefy - 
by three ligns, as by their colour, which is yellowith red 3 by their quick ſliding back into the body 
at the leaſt comprctſion of theskin, the cauſe of which is the ſubtlety of the humour and the out- k 
ward ſite of it under the skin, (whereupon by ſome Eryſipelas is called a Diſeaſe ofthe Skinz ) laſtly, f 
by the number of the Symptoms, as Heat, Pulfation, Pain. The heat of an Eryſipelas is far greater | 
than that of a Phlegmon, but the pulſation ismuch leſs for as the heat of the bloud is not ſo great £ 
as that of choler, ſo it far exceeds choler in quantity and thickneſs; which may cauſe compreſſion and . 
obſtruCtion of the adjacent Muſcle. | | 5 
For Choler eafily diſlipable by reaſon of its ſubtlety quickly vaniſhes, neither doth it ſuffer it ſelt Y 
to be long contained in the empty ſpaces between the Mulcles 3 neither doth an Eryſipelas agree with ; 
a Phlegmon in the propriety of the pain. For that of an Eryfipelas is pricking and biting without 
tenſion or heavinelſs; yet the primitive, antecedent, and con junct cauſes are alike of both the tumors, 
Although an Eryſipelas may be incident to all parts, yet principally it afſails the F ace, by reaſon of the 
rarity of the skin of that place, and the lightneſs of the cholerick humour flying upwards. It isill 
when an Eryſipelas comes upon a wound or ulcer,and although it may come to ſuppuration,yet it isnot 
ood; for it thews that there is obſtruction by the admixture of a grols humour, whence there is 
| _ danger of crolion in the parts next under the skin, ; : | 
Itis good when Eryſipelas comes from. within outwards, but ill when from without it retires in- 
ward, But if an Eryſpelas poſſeſs the Womb it is deadly, and in like manner if it ſpread too far over 


the face, by reaſon ot the ſympathy of the membranes of the Brain. 
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Book VII. Of Tumours againſt Natnre in general: 


CHAP. XIII 
Of the Cre of an Exylipclas. 


Or the cure of an Eryſipelas we muſt procure two things, to wit, Evacuation and Refrigera- 

tion, But becauſe here is more necd of cooling, than in a Phlegmon, the chief {cope muſt Gal.14. Meth. 

be for Refrigeration. Which being done, the contained matter muſt be taken away and eva- 
ated with moderatcly reſolving Medicincs. We mult do tour things to attain unto thele fore- Four things to 
mentioned ends. Firli of all, we muſt appoint a convenient manner of Diet, in the uſe of the fix gl — 
things nat natural 3 that is, we mult incraſſate, refrigerate, and moiſten, as much as the nature of the Eryfoelas 
Diſcaſe and Patient will ſuffer, much more than in a Phlegmon z then we will evacuate the antece- 
dent matter by opening a Vein, and by Medicines purging choler; and that by cutting the Cepha- 
lick Vein, if there be a portion of the bloud mixed with cholee, it the Eryſipelas poſleſs the face, and if 
it be ſpread much over it. | 

But if it ſhall invade another part, although it ſhall procced of pure choler, Phlebotomy will not be In what £»y7- 
ſoneceſfary,becauſe the bloud which is as a bridle to the Choler being taken away, there may be dan- pelas 1t 15 ny / 
ger, leſt it become more herce 3 yet if the body be plethorick, it will be expedient tolet bloud, becauſe om ye wet 

this, as Galen teacheth, is oft-times the cauſe of an Eryſipe/as. It will be expedient to give a Clyſter nor. 
of refrigerating and humecting things before you open a Vein butit belongs to a learned and Pru- 
dent Phyſitian to preſcribe Medicines purging choler. 

The third care muſt be taken for Topick, or local Medicins, which in the beginning and increaſe What Topick 
mult be cold and moiſt, without any either drineſs or aftriction, becauſe the more acrid matter by uſe Medicins are 
of aliringent things being driven in, would ulceratc and fret the adjacent particle, fir ya _ 

Galen and Avicen much commend this kind of remedy ; Take fair Water 5 vj. of the ſharpeſt Vi- _— 
negar Zi, make an Oxycrate, in which you may wet linnen clothes and apply to the affected part ſopelas. 
and the circumjacent places, and renew them often. Or, Bt Swcci ſolani, plantag. & ſempervivi, an. Z ij. 
aceti 5 (3. Mucaginis ſem. Pſy1lii Z i).ſucci byoſcyami 5 1. Miſce, But if it the Eryſipelas be upan the face, 
you mult uſe the Medicin tollowing, , : 

Is UVnguent.Roſ. 5 iv. ſucci plantagin. & ſempervivi, an. 5 I. trochiſc. de Camphora 5 (8, aceti parum, let 
thembe mixcd together and make a liniment. But it the heat and pain be intolerable, we muſt come 
to narcotick Medicins, As, Re Swcci hyoſeyami, folant, cicute, an. i. album ovorum 1 ij. aceti 5 (5, opit 
& Camphor. an,gra. iv. croci ) (3, Mucaginis ſem. pſyll. & fenigr. extrafte in aq. roſ. & plantag. an i. ol, 
de papav. 5 1j. jiat linimentum, addendo ung. refrigerantis Gal. comphor.q. ſatis ſit. Yet we muſt notuſe 
ſuch like Medicins too long, lett they cauſc an extinction of the native heat and mortitication of 
the part, 

Wherefore ſuch Narcotick Medicins muſt be uſed with regard of place, time, and ſuch other cir= What caution 
cumltances. Therefore we may three manner of ways underitand when to defilt from uling Narco- muft be had 
tick or Stupefa&tive Medicins. The firſt is when the Patient in the affeted part feels not fo much —_— of 
hcat, pricking and pain, as before. The ſecond is, when the part feels more gentle to the touch than medicins. 
betore. The third, when the fiery and pallid colour begins by little and little to wax livid and black; 
for then muſt we abltain from Narcotick, and uſe reſolving and ſtrengthening things, whereby the 
part may be revived and ſtrengthened by recalling the native heat z As, Re Farine hordei & Orobi, an, 
$ ij. farine ſem. lint + i {*, coguantur in Hydromelite vel oxycrato, addendo pulv. roſarum & chamemel, an. ; 
> (5. ol. anethi & chamem. an. Z i. fiat cataplaſma. Or you may uſe this following fomentation, Re Rag, Reſolving and 
Althee 5; 1}. fol. malve, biſmal. pariet. abſinthii, ſalvie, an. ms 1. flor. chamem. meliloti, roſar. rub. an, mii}. ——— 
coquantur in equis partibus vin: & aque , O& fiat fotus cum ſpongia, After the tomentation, you may by 
apply an Emplaiſter of Diachylon Ireatum, or Diapalma diſſolved in Oyl of Chamomile and Mclilote, 
and ſuch other like, The fourth Intention which is of the correction of accidents, we will perform 
by thoſe means which we mentioncd in curing a Phlegmon, by varying the medicaments, according 
to the judgment of him which undertakes the Cure, | 


CHAP. XIV. ; 
Of the Herpes 3 that is, Tetters, or Ring-worms, or ſuch like. 


Eypes is a tumour cauſcd by pure choler ſeparated from the reſt of the humours, that is car- What a He-- 
ried by its natural lightneſs and tenuity even to the outer or ſcarf-skin, and is diffuſed over pts is, what be 
the ſurtace hereof, Galen makes three ſorts of this tumour, For if perfe& choler of an the kinds 

indifferent ſubſtance, that is, not very thick, cauſe this tumour, then the fimple Herpes is generated, _ A 
obtaining the name of the Genus; but if the humour be not ſo thin, but compounded with fome ſmall ane. | 
mixtgreot Phlcgm, it will raiſc little bliſters over the skin like to the ſeeds of Millet, whence it was Whar the Her- 
that t e Ancients called this Tumour the Herpes Miliaris.But if it have any admixture of Melancholy, *s m#lzars 1s. 
it —_ an Herpes exedens, terrible by reaſon of the crolion, or cating into the Skin and Muſcles lying Tn — 
under it, 

There are abſolutely three intentions of curing 3 The firſt is to appoint a Diet juſt like that we Three inten- 
mentioned in the cure of ay Eryſipelas z The ſecond is to evacuate the antecedent cauſe, by Medi- tions in curing 
cins purging the peccant humour, for which purpoſe oft-times Clyſters will ſuffice, eſpecially if Herpes. 
the Patient be ſomewhat eafie by Nature, and if the Urin flow according to your defirez for by 
this a great part of the humour may be carried into the bladder; The third ſhall be to take away 
the conjunct cauſe by Local Medicins ordained for the Gwelling and ulcer : Therefore the Chi- 
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tian may uſe nor in the declining, but with theſe conditions which we have preſcribed. 


Paticnt, 


When to Now tor Pharmacy 3 It muſt beconſidered, whether the ſtrength of the Patient be ſufficient, ifth: 
purge the Pa- humours abound 3 for then you may preſcribe Diaprunum ſimplex , Caſſia newly extratcd , the 
rient, decoction of Violets, of Citrin Myrobalanes, Syrups of Violets, Roſes, of Pomegranats and Vinegat 


= 
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te, 


A rule for hea- rurgion ſhall have regard to two things, that is, the rcſolving of the tumour, and the drying up 
ling Ulcers Ulcer : x60 AVI : | ned CESS 
* the Ulcer; for every Ulcer requires drying, which can never be attained unto, unleſs the ſwelling þ. 
conjoined . A 6 
with tumours, faken away. Therefore becauſc the chictelt care muſt be to take away the tumour, which it it be pe. 
formed, there can be no hope to hcal the ulcer; he ſhall lay this kind of medicine to diſlolve and qr, 
as, Rt Ceruſe & tuthie prepar. an. 5 ). ol. roſ. & adipis capon.an. 5 i. corticis pini uſti, & loci 3 (F, cere quzy.. 
tum ſatis, fiat unguentum. Or, Re Farin.hord. & lent. an. 5 ij. coquantur in decofio corticis mali granatj, þ,. 
| lauſt,plantag. addendo - roſar. rub.abfinth. an. 3 \*, olei Myrtillor. & mellis com. an. 3 vy. fiat unguy. 
The force of 70,7 artis eſt. But for an Herpes Miliaris theſe mult chicfly be ulcd , Be Pulv. gallarum, malicurii, by. 
Unguentum enu- Lauſt. boli armeni an. F i. aque roſe 3 ij. aceti acerrimi F i. axungie anſer# olei Myrtillor.an. 5 i |Þterebing; 
latum cum Mer- Z 1, fiat unguentum ad uſum, I have often found moſt certain help in rmgwentum enulatum cum Meyeyyj, 
4g NUR 6 for it kills the Pultules, and partly waſtes the humour contained in them. Yet if the Ulcer not yer nei. 
for reſtraining *NET yields, but every daffgitfuſes it ſelf further and further, you ſhall touch the edges and lips therey Þ 
eating and With ſome acrid medicin; as Aqua fortis, Oil of Vitrio), or ſuch like, for by this kind of remedy, I hays Þ 


ſpreading Ul- oft-times healed fretting Ulcers, which (eemed altogether incurable. 
CET, 


C'HAP. XV. 
Of Fevers, which happen upon Eryſipelous Tumors. 


A vulgar de- S Fevers ſometimes happen upon Inflammations, and Eryſipelaes, which favour of the hy, 
ſcription of an mour whereof they procced, that is, Choler : Therefore ſeeing it is peculiar to Choler, tt | - 
ntermitring move every third day, it isno marvail if great Inflammations bring with them Tertian Fe. 


Tertian Fe- ! Af , _—_e" . agg 
mn vers,or Agues, which have their Fit cvery third day for it is called an Intermitting Tertian which 


ver. 

comes every other day, | 
The cauſes of The primitive cauſes in general are ſtrong exerciſcs, eſpecially in the hot Sun, the uſe of heating FX 
Tertian Fe- and drying either Mcats or Medicins, great abſtinence joined with great labour, care, ſorrow; th:  * 
vers. antecedent cauſes are the plenty of choler in the body , and hot and dry diſtcmperature cither of the 


whole Body, or of the Liver onely : the conjun&t cauſe is the putretaction of thecholerick humour 
lying in ſome plenty without the greater Veſſels, in the habit of the Body. 
The ſigns of The Signs, a ſhaking or ſhivering, like as when we have made water in a cold Winter morning, a 
an intermitr= preat pricking, ſtretching or ſtiffneſs, as if there were pins thruſt into us over all our bodics, by reaſon 
110g Tertian. of the acrimony of the cholerick humour driven uncertainly and violcntly overall the body, and the 
{cn{ible membranous and nervous particles at the beginning ot the Fit + then preſcntly the heat be- 
comes acrid, the Fever kindled like a Fire in dry Straw 3 the Pulle is great, quick and equal, the 
The Sym- Tongue dry, the Urine yellowiſh, red and thin. The Symptoms are watct»ngs, thirlt, talking idly, 
ptoms. anger, diſquictncſs and toſſing the body at the leaftnoife or whiſpering, Theſe Fevers are termins- 
Why Tertians fd by great Sweats. They arc incident to cholerick young Men, ſuch as arelean, and in Summer; 4 
have an abſo- after the Fit oft-times follow cholerick Vomiting and yellowiſh Stools. After the Fit there tollow; 
=_ apr an abſolute intermiſſion retaining no reliques of the Fever, until the approach of the tollowing Fir, 
- = 4 of Pecaule all the cholerick matter by the force of that Fit and Nature, is cafily caſt out of the body, by 
each fit, reaſon of its natural levity and facility z whereas in Quotidians there is no ſuch thing, as which atter 
the Fit always leave in the body a ſenſe and fecling of a certain inequality by reafon of the ftubbom- 
neſs of the Phlegmatick humour and dulneſs to motion. The Fit commonly uſes to endure 4.5,or6 
hours, although at ſome time it. may be extended to 8 or 10, This Fever is ended at 7 Firs, and 
uſually is not dangerous, unleſs there be ſome errour committed by the Phyſitian, Patient, or ſuch as 
attend him, Tertians in Summer arc ſhorter, in Winter longer. 

Wherefore the beginning of the Fit is accompanied with ſtiffneſs, or {tretching, the ſtate with 
ſwcat, whereupbn, if the Noſe, Lips, or Mouth , break forth into pimples, or ſcabs, it is a ſign of che 
cnd of the Fever, and of the power of nature which is able to drive the conjundct cauſe of the diſeaſe 
trom the center to the habit of the body z yet theſe pimples appear not in the declining of all Ter 
tians, but onely then, when the cholerick humour cauſing the Fever ſhall reſide in the Stomach, oris 
driven thither from ſome other part of the firſt region ot the Liver. For hence the ſubtler portion 
thercof, carried by the continuation of the inner Coat to the Mouth and Noſe, by its a crimony calily 
cauſcs Pimples in theſe places. The Cure is performed by Diet, and Pharmacy, 

The dict of Therefore let the Diet be ſo ordered for the fix things not natural, that it may incline to retrigers- 
ſuch as have a tion and humeRation, as much as the digeſtive faculty will permit, as Lettuce, Sorrel, Gourds, Cu- 
Tertian cumbers, Mallows, Barly, Creams, Wine much allaid wich Water, thin, ſmall, and that ſparingly, and 


When ſuch a , : : . "_ 
have a Ter- P0t before tigns of concoGtion ſhall appear in the Urine 3 for at the beginning he may not ule Wine, 


Wine. But for the time of feeding the Patient, on that day the Fit is expected, he muſteat nothing for 
oy of three hours before the Fit, lett the Aguilh heat lighting on ſuch Meats as yct crude, may corrupt and 
g the 6 , : . "or 

putrifie them 3 whence the matter of the Fever may be increaſed, (becauſe it is as proper to flagheat 
ro corrupt all things, as to the native to preſerve and vindicatefrom putrefaQtion) the Fit lengthened, 
and Nature called away from the concoction and excretion of the Morbihck humour 3 yet we may 
temper the ſeverity of this Law by having regard to the ſtrength of the Patient 3 for it will be con- 
venient to feed a weak Patient not onely betore the Fit, but alſoin the Fit it ſelf; but that onely 
ſparingly, leſt the ſtrength ſhould be too much impaired. 


But if the powers of the Patient languith, he muſt not onely not be purged, but alſo muſt rot : m 
Yu 


nook VIL Of A— azainſt Nature in general. 


bloud too plentcouſly, becauſe Cholerick men ſoon faint,by reaſon of the facile and eafie difipation of 
the ſubtile humors and ſpirits 3 beſides,{uch as arc ſubject to Tertian Fevers do not commonly abound 
with bloud, unleſs it be with cholerick bloud, which mult rather be renewed, or amended by cooling 
and humcfting things, than evacuated. Yea verily, when it is both commodious and necefſary to 
evacuate the body, it may be attempted with far more ſafety by ſuch things as work by inſentible 
tranſpiration, which provoke Sweats, Vomit, or Urin, by reaſon of the ſubtlety of the cholerick hu- 
mour, than by any other. Alſo the frequent uſe of emollient Clyſters made with a decoRion of 
Prunes, Jujubes, Violets, Bran and Barley,will profit much. If the Patient fall into a Delirizm, or talk 
idlely by reaſon of the heat and drineſs of the head, with a particular exceſs of the cholerick humor, 
the head muſt be cooled by applying to the Temples and Fore-head, and putting into the Noſe Oil of 
Violets, Roſes, or Womans Milk. Let the feet and legs be bathed in fair and warm Water, and the 
ſoles of the feet be anointed with Oil of Violets, and ſuch like. | 

In the declining, a Bath made of the branches of Vines, the leaves of Willows, Lettuce, and other 
refrigerating things boiled in fair Water, may be profitably uſed three hours after meat eaten ſpa- 
ringly. 

= I would have you ſo to underſtand the Declination, or declining, not of one particular Fit, When-the 


"3 hutof theDiſcaſe in general, that the humours already concocted, allured to the skin by the warm- time 15 fit ts 


neſs of the Bath, may more cafily and readily breath forth : he which otherwiſe ordains a Bath at the —— 


beginning of the Diſeaſe, will cauſea conſtipation in the skin and habit of the body, by drawing, thi- 
ther the humours peradventure tough and grols, no evacuation going before. 


-*4 


well tempered with Water 3 but Urin by a decoction of Smallage and Dill. Certainly Sweat is ve- ©Y*cv41905 
ry laudable in every putrid Fever, becauſe it evacuates the conjunct matter of the Diſeaſe, but chicfly ; Tcrran. 
in a Tertian, by reaſon that cholcr by its inbred levity eaſily takes that way, and by its ſubtlety is 

eaſily reſolved into ſweat, But that the ſweat may be laudable it is fit it be upon a critical day, and 

be fore-thewed by ſigns of concoction agreeable to the time and manner of the Diſeaſe. Sweats Sudorificks, 
when 2s they flow more ſlowly are forwarded by things taken inwardly and applicd outwardly ; by 
things taken inwardly, as with white Wine, with a decoction of Figs, Railins ſtoned, Graſs, Roots, 
and the like opening things; but by things outwardly applied, and Sponges dipped in a decoction of 
hot Herbs (as Roſemary, Thyme, Lavender, Marjerom, and the like) applicd tothe Groins, Arm- 
holes, and Ridge of the Back. 

*% You may for the ſame purpoſe, fill two Swines bladders with the ſamedecodtion, or elſe Stone-bot- 
3 tes, and put them to the fect, fides, and between the thighs. Then let this be the bound of Sweating, 
© 3 when the Patient begins to wax cold, that is, when the Sweat feels no more hot, but cold. 

k But by the conſent of all, bloud mult not be letten after the third Ft. but preſently at the beginning, When bloue 
> of theFever, according to the opinion and preſcription of Galen; for ſecing this Fever tor the mott muſt be let. 
2 part is terminated at ſeven Fits, if you ſtay until the third Fit be paſt, the Fever will now be come to 

1 


b 4 


! % y 7 * . . * - - A hor. 70s 
its State 3 but Hippocrates forbids us to move any thing in the ſtate, Ictt Nature then butted in conco- _ : 


ding the Diſcale, be called from its begun enterpriſe. 


CHAP. XVI. 
+ Of an Ocedema, or cold Phlegmatick, Tumor, 


| Itherto we have treated of hot Tumors, now we muſt ſpeak of cold 3 Cold Tumors are one- 
ly two, an Oedema, and a Scirrhus. And for all that Hippocrates and the Ancients uſed the 641.26. de ram. 
"Y the word Oedema for all forts of Tumors in general; yet by Galen and thoſe Phylicians P* 74m. 
2 which ſucteeded him, it hath been drawn from that large and general tignification, to a more (trait 
2 and ſpecial, onely to deſign a certain fpecies or kind of Tumor, 
3 Wherefore an Oedema is a ſoft, lax, and painleſs Tumor, cauſed by colleQion of a Palcgmatick What an 04- 
# humour, dem 1s, 
XZ The Ancients made eight differences of Tumors procceding of Phlegm : The firſt they termed a The differen- 
$ true and lawful Oedema procceding from natural Phlegm3 from unnatural Phlegm by admixtion of <5 of edema. 
$ another humour they would have three ſorts of Tumors to ariſe z as that, by mixture of bloud, ſhould 
# be made an Oedema Phlegmonodes, and ſo of the reſt, 
3 Bclides, when they perceived natural Phlegm either puffed up by flatulency, or to flow with a wa- 

_$ teriſh moiſture;they called fome Oedemaes flatulent, others wateriſhz but alſo when they ſaw this ſame 

| Phlegm often to turn intoa certain Plaiſter-like ſubſtance, they thought that hence proceeded another 
| F kind of Oedema, which they cxpreſſed one while by the name of Atheroma, another while by Steatome, 
» and ſometimes by Melicerides, as laſtly, they called that kind of Oedema which is cauſed by putrid and By how many 
corrupt Phlegm, Scrophule, For we muſt obſerve that Phlegm ſometimes is natural, and offends MY —_ 
Zonely in quantity; whence the' true Oedema proceeds : otherwhiles it is not natural, and it becomes nacural, 
L2nct natural, either by admixtion of a ſtrange ſubſtance, as Bloud, Choler,or Melancholy, whence ariſe 
Eathc three kinds of Oedemaes noted formerly by the way 3 or by the putridneſs and corruptions of its 

» Proper ſubſtance, whence the Strume and $ crophule proceed z or by concretion, whence Kernels and 
Z lll kinds of Wens, Ganglia, and Knots 3 or by reſolution, whence all fatulent and wateriſh Tumors, 
5 the Hydrocele, Pnermatocele, and all kinds of Drophies. 
3 Thecauſes of all Oedemaes are the defluxion of a Phlegmatick, or flatulent humour into any part, The Cautcs, 
Pr the congeſtion of the ſame made by little and little in any part, by reaſon of the imbecilliy thereof 

©2Þ" concoCting the nouriſhment, and expelling the excrement. 
0 The ſigns are a colour whitiſh and like unto the skin, a ſoft Tumor, rare and lax by —_ of = The Signs. 
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plentiful moiſture with which it abounds, and without pain, by reaſon this kumour infers no (eng; 


of heat, nor manifeſt cold z when you preſs it with your tinger the print thereof remains, becauſe gf 


So Progno. the groſsnels of the humour and flowneſs to motion. Oedemaes breed rather in Winter than in Sun,. 
ap mer, becauſe Winter is fitter to heap up Phlegm; they chictly poſſeſs the Nervous and Glandulg,,; 
parts, becauſe they arc bloudleſs. and io cold and more ty-by reaſon of their looſnels to receive a de. 
fluxion 3 for the {ame cauſe, bodies full of ill humours, ancient, and not excerciſcd, are chiefly troy. 

bled with this kind of Tumor, | 
How Oedemats An Oedema is terminatcd ſometimes by reſolution, but oftner by concretion 3 ſcldomer by (uppu. 


a - : 7 
— by reaſon of the ſmall quantity of heat in that humour, 


_ A Symptomatical Oedema, as that which follows upon a Dropſie, or Conſumption, admits no cy; 
unleſs the Diſcaſc be firſt taken away. 

The inten- The general cure is placed in two things, that is, in evacuation of the conjun&, and matter prohi- 

tions of curing biting the generation of the antecedent. We attain to both, chiefly by four means. 

— The hrli truly by ordaining a tit manner of living and preſcribing moderation in the uſe of the ſx 


things not natural, Wherefore we mult make choice of {uch air as 1s hot, dry, and ſubtle; we muy; 
The Diet. preſcribe Wine of a middle Nature for hisdrink , let the Bread be well baked, let meats be appoints 
which may generate good bloud, and theſe rathcr roftcd than boiled. Let all fruits be forbidden, x; 
alſo Broths and Milk-meats 3 let him cat fiich Fiſh as are taken im Stony Rivcrs the Patient ſhall 
obſcrve mediocrity in feeding, but principally fobriety in drinking, tor tear of cruditics aftcr mat 
let himuſe digcttive Powders, or cemmon ,Dridge Powder 3 it his bclly be not naturally looſe, let i 
be made ſo by Art, 
Exerciſe, Let the Paticnt uſe exerciſe before meat, ſo by little and little.to {ſpend this humour, and reftoretls 
i vative heat, Let him fleeplittle, becauſe much fleep breedeth cold humours let him avoid giig 
What tbe andſadnels. And if he be of a weak body, Ict him abttain trom Venery, lett by another weakring 
obſerved in L Rs . el i EMI "ih i - © 
the uſe of Ve. Þy the uſe of Venery added to his preſent infirmity, he tall into an incurable coldncſs, from when: 
nery. a greater meaſure of crudity will ariſe. Otherwiſe, if the body be lirong and lulty, by ſuch excrcſcs, 
and the moderate uſe of Venery, it will be the more dricd and heated, 
For {ov that ſentence of Hippocrates is to be underltood 3 That Vencry is a cure for Phlcgmatic 
6. Epid. ſefl.g, Diſcaſcs, as Galen in his Commentarics tells us, The Piylician may perform the ſecond intentia 
ſer.z 3. by turring his counſel to that part, from whence the Spring of Phlegmatick humour flows, For it the 
in:xmity ariſc from the Stomach, or from any other part, the part from whence it comes muſt he 
ſtrengthened ; it trom the whole habit of che body, lt attenuating, penctrating, and opening Med: 
cins be preſcribed, We perform the third intention by evacuating the humour impact in thepur 
E with local Medicins varicd according to the tour tinics of the Tumor. 
L5.2.aaGlauc. For Galen, in the beginning and increalc, preſcribeth a fomentation of Oxycratum uſcd with 4 
yy ib -_ Sponge. But if ſo be that the Oedema be upon the Arm or Leg, a repelling Rowler is very good, tha 
** 15, fuchanoneas is brought from bclow upwards. Sothcle Mcdicins following, arc very nt tort: 
ſame purpoſe , KK Lixizi ex cinertbus ſarmentorum, & caulim, an. 5 1v. Tartari & Aluminis an. |, 
aceti 7 ij. mix all together and make a decoction, wherein wet Sponges and fornent the place, All 
you may ule the tollowing Cataplaſm, }& Farine horde 3 w.coquantur in Lixrvio communt,addend jits 
ris nucis cupreſſi, corticum granatorium, balaujti, an 5 1. Myrrhe, Aloes, alum. an. 4 ($. olet Myrtili, 3 ij, f: 
Cataplaſma, In the ttate and dcclination , you mult uſe drying and reſolving Medicins, as, \ 
cum cupreſi, 'granat. ſumach. balaujti, an. 5 1. Salvie, origan. calament. Hyſſopi, meliſſe, an. m1, ſi: 
thi, plantag. cauds equ. tap. barb, centinod. an. me. ſſ. alum. tartar. & ſali com. an, 5 1. coquantur cumlia 
240 , foment it with a Sponge, then preſently apply this tollowing Cataplalm. Re Rad. Brionie 31 
abſinth. plantag. centin. chamem. meliloti peleg. an. m. (ſ. coquantur m hydromelite, piſtentur, trajiciattw, 
addendo pulveris roſ. rub. chamem. melil. an. 7 1. fiat Cataplaſmas. 
What caution Laſily, You may here with good ſucceſs uſe reſolving Emplaiſters and Ointments, firſt heating, 
- ear wg or chating the part by friction or tomentations, as well moilt as dry 3 otherwiſe Emplaiſiers vil 
Eapleiſters ſcarcely do their duty, by reaſon of the great coldneſs of the part, being not ſuthcient of it ſeltto al 
milate the nouriſhment, or to expel the ſuperfluous and unprohtable humour. Let a fomentation 
be made with white Wine, in which Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, Lavender, Chamomile and Melt 
flowers, red Roſes, Orris roots, Srechas, and ſuch like have been boiled, with a little Vinegar add 
thereunto; Quench hot Bricks in the ſame decoCtion, and apply them wrapped in linnen clothst0 
the affected part, tor ſo vapours will breath forth, which hath an attenuating, piercing, reſolving and 
ſtrengthening taculty. But you may, in ſicad of the Bricks, fitly apply Hogs or Ox bladders, tilk 
half tull with the forcſaid decodtion, and that hot. The frictions mult be made of hot linnen clots 
for ſo the native heat together with the bloud and ſpirits is recalled to the part, and tuliginous i! 
_ contained under the skin are reſolved, whereby the ſtrength of the part is in ſome part 
vered. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Cure of flatulent and Wateriſh Tumours. 


Formerly declared that not onely flatulent and wateriſh Tumors were comprehended under ts 

word Oedema, but alſo ſuch as are bred of congealed Phlegm, as Atheromata, Steatomata, and Ae 

Flandendes B. licerides, Flatulent or windy Tumors are cauicd by vapour and wind kept in or contained lone 
times under the skin, ſomewhiles under the Membrancs, as the Perioſteum and Pericr.anium, Whercup® 


nay be ga- Renard a : \ ; _— 
thered, enſucs cruel torment by reaſon of the diltention of thoſe parts which are irdued with molt cxqu 
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ſcnſe. Somctimes the Entrails, as the Stomach and Guts are ſwollen and fixetched out with win6: 
ina Tympany; Its) 


Book VII. Of Tumours againſt Nature in general. 1$3 


© They in this differ from a true aud legitimate Oedema, that when you lay your tinger upon them In whar 
and take it off again, there remainsno ſign of the preſſure thercof, becauſe they are dilient by vapour A — 
and not by humour, for the vapour being preſſed returns ſpeedily again, as you may perceive by balls wine & wo 
or bladders filled with wind. 

The cauſe of ſuch tumours is the weakneſs of the native heat, not heing able cafily to reſolve and The cauſes of 
waſte the Phlegm by which the windy Tumours are raiſed : for ſo the morning Sun (which in ſome Harulent w- 
(ort reſembles our native heat) cannotreſolve the mitts diſperſed in the air z which at noon it cafily Mours. 
+cſolves into pure air. Alſoafter the ſame manner our weaker heat ſtirs up vapours from that Phlegm 
it could not Lfolve, which vapours are the matter of inflammations, or {wellings. But oft-timesal- 
though the native heat be ſufhciently powertul, yet becauſc the humovr lieth deep, or is kept by the 
thickneſs of fome Mcmbranc, Tendon, or Ligamecnt, the ſtirred up vapour cannot exhale, whereby 
it comes to pals, that increaſed by little and little it cauſes a Tumour, 

The ſigns of ſuch a Tumour are a certain renitency or reſiſtance, perceived by preſſing it with The figns of 

our finger 3 and ſometimes a noiſe, as if you ſmite upon a Drum, eſpecially if much wind be con- {<Þ wmours. 
tained therein, ſuch as are often gathered together in the hollownels of the belly, and in the ſpaces 
between the larger Muſcles. The Tumour is neither red, nor hot, but rather cold and white, as in 
an Ocdema, It often poſſeſſeth the joints, and eſpecially the knees, and it is very difficult to be 
reſolved. IF ſuch flatulency be gathered together in the Gus, it cauſeth the Wind Colick, in which 
ſometimes the diſtenſion is ſo great, that Death enſues by reaſon of the renting or tearing the Coats 
of the Guts. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


Of the Cure of a flatulent and wateriſh Tumonr. 


| | E ſhall chiefly and principally cure flatulent and wateriſh Tumours by three means. F irlt, = - rome. 
6-4 by the ſame diet which we preſcribed in an Oedema then by ſtrengthening theparts a a 


pointed for concoction, as the Stomach and Liver, chiefly by the temperate uſe of dw wy 1 
matick things, as Diacuminum, Diacalamentha, Aromaticum, Caryopbyllatum, Aromaticum Roſatum, and Medicins eva- 
the like, to be preſcribed according to the good liking of the Phyſitian which over-ſees the Cure ; — 
laitly by taking away of the conjunct matter by hot, drying, and attenuating Medicins which they _—_ ol 
call Carminative, that fo the part being rarified, the humour and flatulency therein may be diſcuſſed 
and diffipated. Burt remedies of this nature muſt be varied according to the variety of the parts; 
for ſome things are fit to be applied to the Stomach, others to the Guts, others to the Joints, and 
others to the fleſhy parts : tor the Colick you mult injec carminative Clyſters, let reſolving Saccali or 
Bags be applied, and Cupping-glaſles faftened to the Navel; it an outward part be affected, we uſe 
fomentations, liniments, chiefly it pain torment, as allo Cataplaſms and Emplaiſiers, as i& Florum 
chamem. melil, roriſmarini, roſar. rub. an. p. i. abſinthit ij. byſſopi, an. m. let them be boiled in Lye, adding 
a little Vinegar tor a fomentation to be uſed with Sponges. 

Galen foments the part with Roſc-vinegar and a little Salt put thereto, and would have a Sponge Galzn's fomen- 
dipped therein to lie ſomewhat long upon the part , I& Olei chamem, aneth. rut. & liliorum, an. 3 15. — 
cere albe 5 v). aq.vite i. let them all be mixed together and make a liniment, with which anoint 
the part after the fomentation. Re Farine fabar. orobi, an. 5 ij. coquantur in decotto pulegii, origant, 
calamenth. ſalvie, addita pulverum chamem. & melilot. an. m. >. furfur farine, fab. & orobi, an. 5; i}. co- 
quantur cum lixivio communi, addends terebinth. 5 iij. oleor. aneth. & rut. an. 3 ij. make an emplailicr for 


the foreſaid uſe, 
TheEmplailter of Vigo, with Mercury, and without, is very good for the ſame purpoſe. But you 


RI bw. 


tained and renewed by putting about it linen Clothes, Bricks, Bottles, and ſuch hike hot things. | 
The humour and flatulency which were kept ſhut up in the part being reſolved, the part muſt be Corroboraring 
ſtrengthened, left now and then it receive or generate the like matter. That may be done by the tol- Medicins- 
lowing fomentation and cataplaſm. Re Ncum cupreſſi, corticum granat. ſumach, berberis, balauſt. an. 5 i. 
caude equin, arnogloſſ. tupſt barb. abſinth. ſalvie, roriſm. lavendul. m.ſſ. flor. chamem. melil, roſar. anthos.an. 
þ+ I. alum. ſalis com. an. 5 te butlliant omnia in equis partibus aque fabrorum &- vini anſteri, make bags for a 
tomentation, or uſe the decoction for the ſame purpoſe with a Sponge. Rc Farine fab. hordei & lupin. 
an. 5 ij. terebinth.commun. 5 iv. pulv. radicis ireos, maſtic. an. 3 (3. mellis com. 3 ij. [5 of the aforeſaid De- 
coction as much as ſhall ſuffice, ſo to make a Cataplaſmto the form of a Poultis liquid enough 3 let it 
be applied hot to the affected part having uſed the fomentation before. 
The ftigns of a wateriſh tumour are the ſame as of a flatulent 3 but over and beſides it ſhines and at The figns of a 
the preſſing with your Fingers, there is heard a noiſe of murmur as of a bladder half tilled with Water, Tr or 
Therctore the wateriſh tumour if it ſhall not yield to the fore-mentioned reſolving Medicins, the — - _— 
way muſt be opened with an Inciſion-Knife, after the ſame manner, as we mentioned in a Phlegmon. teriſh rumour 
© For often-times this kind of remedy muſt be neceſſarily uſed, not onely by reaſon of the contumacy mult be open- 
| of the humour which gives no place tothe reſolving Medicins, but alſo becauſe it is ſhut up in its pro- - wan _ a 
+ per ciſtor bag, the thickneſs of which frultrates the force of the reſolving Medicins, neither ſuffers it 


> to penetrate into the humour, As I ſome years ago found by experience in a Maid of 7 years 0]d ; A Hiſtory, 
> Which troubled with a Hydrocele, or waterith Rupture, to whom,when I had raſhly applic Aolve 


rely © with reſolving Medicins of all forts, at length I wasforced to open it with my knife,notonly to eva- 

"nd ble WS ©uae the contained matter,but alſo that I might pluck out the bag, which unleſs it were cut up by the 

me Boo would be a mean to cauſe a relapſe. Fobn Altine DoQtor of Phylick called meto this buſineſs. 

excur James Guillemean the Kings Chirurgeon over-ſaw the Cure, 

cxquilt | R 2 CHAP. 
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flatu- 


muli note, that ſuch Medicins muſt be applicd to the part actually hot, and the ſame heat muſt be con- : 
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Of Tumours agamſt Nature in general. Book VI., 


In what an 
Atheroma, 


Steatoma, and Jow or Seam yct it oft-times is found ſtuffed with other divers hard bodies, ſtony, bony, or callous,like 


Melicers dif- 
fer. 


Of Chirurge- 
ry to he uſed 
to theſe tu- 
mours, 


What the 
cauſe may he, 
that we ſome. 
times find 749+ 
ſeita in theſe 
tumours, 


What the Te- 
ftudo or Talpa- 
YE4 15. 

What the Na- 
t4 15, 


What a Glan- 
auld. 


What Nodus. 


What a Gat- 
glion 15, 


The cauſes, 


Signs; 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of an Atheroma, Steatoma, and Meliceris. 


Lthough theſe tumours may be thought to be comprehended under one genus with the other 
Oedematows tumours, yet they differ as thus 3 that is, their matter is ſhut up in its bladder, 
or bag, as it were in a peculiar Cell. But their difference amongſt themſelves is thus; the 

matter of the Sreatoma, as the name ſignifieth, is like unto Tallow [ for ETtxs in Greek fignifieth Tal. 


unto theclaws an Hen. For Philoxenus reports that he ſometimes ſaw Flies in a Steatoma at the 
opening thereof, and ſuch other like things wholly difſeenting from the common matter of Tumour;, 
The matter contained in an Atheroma, is like to pap, with which they feed little Children. A Ms/;- 
ceris contains matter reſembling Honey in colour and conſfiſtence 3 theſe tumours appear and riſe with. 
out any inflammation going before them. Thus you ſhall know theſe tumours, a Steatoma is harder 
than the other two, neither yiclds it to the preſſure of your ftingerz but when it once yic!ds, it doth 
not ſpecdily and cafily return to its former Figure, becauſe the matter is more groſs; it is of the ſame 
colour as the skin, without pain, and of a longiſh Figure. The Meliceris yields to the touch, as he. 
ing a looſe and ſoft body, and as it is cafily diſpoſed and diffuſed, fo it quickly returns to its former 
place and tumour. It differs from the Atheroma in figure and ſubſtance, For it is more globous and 
of a ſubtiler and more ſhining matter, beſides alſo it takes up a large ſpace, and is more obſcquious 
to the touch, and, for the reſt, without pain. As for the manual operation of the Chirurgeon in their 
cure, it ſeems to be of no great conſequence of what fort the matter is, whether reſembling Tallow, 
Honey, or Pap, for there is one fimple manner of operation, which is, that you pluck away the ccn- 
taincd humour, as alſo the receptacle m which it is contained, Yet you muſt note ſuch tumour, 
ſometimes as it were hanging in the ſurface of the skin, are caily to be moved this way, and that way; 
but otherſome again deeper taſtned tirmly cohere with the adjacent bodies, and thele require an ex- 
quiſite hand, and alſo induſtry, for fear of a great flux of bloud and convultion by cutting a Vein, 
There are many other kinds of thmours, as the Teſtdo or Mole, the Nata,the Glandula, Nodus, Botizm, 
Lupia,which as in matter(for they are all ofa thick.clammy.and viſcous Phlegmatick humour) ſo alſ; 
in kind they agree with an Atheroma.Steatoma.and Meliceris. But alfo in thelc for the molt part, whey 
they are opencd you may ſee bodies of all ſorts far different trom the common matter of tumours, a; 
Stones, Chalk, Sand. Coals, Snails, Straws, or Awns of Corn, Hey, Hom, Hairs, Flcth, both hard nd 
{pongeous, Griſles, Bones, whole Creatures as well living as dead. 

The generation of which things (by the corruption and alteration of humours) ſhall not make us 
much to admire it, if we conſider, that as Nature, of all Seeds and Elements of the whole great 
World, hath made Man, the Microcoſm or little World, that he might be, as it were the lively Image 
of that greater World 3 ſoin him, it being never idle in us, would have all the kinds of all motions 
and actions to ſhew themſelves, as long as matter tor generation is not wanting. But becaule there 
is little, or rather no mention of theſe tumours amongtt the Ancients, we will bricfly thew the opi- 
nions of the later Writers concerning them. 

Now they ſay, the Teſtudo is a tumour contrary to Nature, ſoft, diffuſed, vaulted or archcd like a 
Tortois, ſometimes it ariſes in the head in form of a Mole, and then it is called a Mole. 

The Nata isa great and fleſhy tumour, not in ſhape unlike a Melon, or rather thefleſh of a mans 
Buttocks, whence it may ſecm to have had the name, unleſs we had rather ſay, It had it, becaule it 
more uſually brecds upon the buttocks, than upon any other part of the body. 

The Glandula takes it denomination from an Acorn, called Glans in Latine, the which it ſome- 
what reſembles in the compaſs and form of the tumour z or elſe becauſe it moſt commonly breedsin 
the Glandules or EmunGtories of Mans body. 

The Nod. or knot, is a round tumour, hard and immoveable, named from a rope ticd on a knot, 
Guido Cauliacesſis affirms Knots commonly to grow into nervous bodies 3 but at this time they mor 
uſually ariſe on the bones of ſuch as havethe French Diſcaſe. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the Cure of Lupiz, that is, Wens, or Ganglions. 


Wen or Ganglion, is a tumour ſometimes hard, ſometimes foft, yet always round, ufing to 
brecd indry, hard, and nervous parts. And fſceing that ſome of the tumours mentioned 
k before in the former Chapter.ſtick immoveable to the part ro which they grow, becauſe they 
arc contained in nociſt, or bag 3 otherſome are moved up and down by the touch of your Fing®s 
becauſe they are contained in a bag or bladder; it commonly comes to pals that Wens have thi 
bladder whercin to contain them 3 and therefore we think hit, the rather more freely and particular 
to treat of their Cure, becauſe they are more difficultly cured, eſpecially where they are invetcia® 
and of long ſtanding. | ; 4 

The primitive cauſes of theſe are dull blows, fallings from high places, ſtrains, and other ſuch lis: 
occalions. But the antecedent and conjun cauſes are the ſame with thoſe ot an Atheroma, Melicen 
and Steatoma, 4 b- 

The deſcription formerly ſet down, will furniſh you with the figns by which you may «105 


When they are preſent z certainly from very ſmall beginnings they grow by little ard littl er 
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great bigneſs, in thc {pace of fix or ſeven ycars, {ume of them yicld much to the touch, and almoR all 
of them are without pain. : | | 

You may hinder ft c'1 as arc beginning and firlt growing from increaſc, by ſomecivhat a {trong and Their Cure at 
frequent rubbing with your hingers. For fo their bag or bladder,togethcr with the skin,wax thin.and *he beginning. 
the contained humour grows hot, 1s attcnuatcd. and rclolved. But it ſo you nothing prevail, you mult 
lie upon then with your whole hand, or a flatted picce of Wood, as heavy as you can, until ſuch time 
as the cilt.or bag, be broken by your impreſſion 3 Then apply and firongly bind unto it a Plate of Lead, Plates of Lead 
rubbcd over with Quickſilver; for I have many times tound by experience, thatit hath a wonderful rubbed with 
force torcſolve and walte the ſubje&t humour. But it the Wen be in ſucha place in which you can Quickhlver. 
inake no ſtrong impreſſion, as in the Face, Cheſt, Belly, and Throat, let there be applicd an Emplaitter A reſolving 
whichhath arcſolving force, ſuch as this following hath : Re Gummi ammon. bdelliigalban. an.  iij. Platſter. 
liquefiant in aceto, & trajiciantur per ſetacerm, addendo olei liliorum & lawri, an, S 1. a9. vite parum, pul= ba >. = 
veris iveos, ſalis ammons ſulphur. vivi, vitrioli Romani, an. 3 |*. Let them be incorporatcd together, and RR the twp 

make an Emplaiticr according to Art, But if the Tumor cannot be thus reſolved, it mult be opened 
with a Knife, or Cautery And after the Eſchar is removed, and the bag waſted by Agyptiacunt, 
Mercryy, and the like, the ulcer muſt be cleanſcd, repleniſhed with Fleſh, and cicatrizcd, 
Sometimes Wens grow to ſo great a mals that they cannot be curcd by the deſcribed remedics , 
wherefore they mult be'taken away by the root, by your Hand and Inſtrument,it ſo be that there be no 
danger by reaſon of their greatneſs, and ſo that they adhere not too cloſely to the adjacent parts, and 
if they be not too nigh to the greater Veins and Arteries,for it will be better in ſuch a cauſe to lct them 
alonc, This ſhall be your way tocut them off, or take them away. A ſmall Incifion muſt be made.cven The manner 
eo the bladder or bag, by which thruſt in a Probe of a tingers thickneſs, hollowed in the tnidit, round 2 ke away 
at the cnd, and as long as nced ſhall require then draw it many titnes about between the skin and Oe 
the bag, even to the root of the Wen, that ſo the skin may be divided long ways, then it will be requi- 
lite tomake another Inciſion overthwart, ſo that they may interſect cach other like a Crols; then 
preſently draw the Skin from the bladder, trom the corners of the Wen towards the root, and that with 
your hnger covered with a finelinnen cloth, or elſe with a Razor, ifneed require, 

But you muſt obſerve, that in a Wen there are always certain Veſſels which are ſmall in the begin- 
ving, but much increaſed in proceſs of time, according to the increale of the Wen, whercot they are, as 
it were, the roots wherefore it any Hemorrhagje, or tlux of bloud happen, let it be ttopped by binding 
the Veſſcls at their heads and roots, or make a (trait ligature at the roots of the Wen, with a piece of 
Whipcord, or with a many times doubled thred, and let the ends hang forth until it fall away of its 
own accord. Neither will it be {ufhcient to have cut away all this Tumor, but alſo it will be tit to cut 
away a portion of the skin, wherewith the t1mor was covercd,and oncly to leave {o much as thall ſuf- 
fice to cover the part 3 then with a Needle and Thred draw together the lips of the incition.but in the 
intcrim let tents be put into the bottom of the ulccr until it be pertectly cleanled, and the reti of the 
Cure be Workman-like pertormed, evcn to the cicatrizing thereof, 

The Chirurgeon Colle, and I, uling this method, in the preſence of Maſter Dr. Violanius the Kings AHiſtory. 
Phyſician, took away a Wen from Martial Collard the Maior of Bruybon, it hanged at his neck, as big as 
a Mans head, and it wcighed cight pounds; which made it fo troubleſfom and burdenſom to him 
that he was forced to carry it bound up in a Towelas in a Scrip. ; 

Verily, if theſe kind of Tumors have a ſlender root and broad top, they muſt be firaitly tied, and ſo What Wens 
cut off, But it is very difficult and full of dangerous chance, to take away ſuch Wens as are ſeated *9Þ< cured by 
in the Neck near unto the Jugular Veins, thoſe under the Arm-holes, in the Groins, and ſuch as arc ard 
under the Ham by reaſon of the deadly force of fuch ſymptoms as may thence ariſe, We can onely EE 
conjecture, not certainly ſay, what kind of matter may be contained in them, We can oncly know 
of what ſort it is, when by inciſion it is preſented to our fight. Yet in ſuch as are very hard, and do 
wuch reſiſt the Touch, there are often found matters, which in confiltence may be reſembled to little 
Stones or Pcblcs. | | 

I being on a time called to open the body of a great Lady, found in one of her Breſts a body which A Hiſtory. 
might equal the bigneſs of an Hens Egg, hard, and compadt like a rough Peblc; it was held, while The matter of 
ſhe lived, both by the Phyſicians and the Chirurgeons, to bea Cancer, becauſe this hardneſs was very oY 
painful to her when it was but gently preſſed down. | bo 1 ca 

But alſo tome tew years agon, I, being called to the Cureof a very honeſt Woman, which was trou- cer. 
bled with the ſame diſeaſe, firongly withſtood the Phyſicians and Chirurgeons, affirming it to be a Another Hi- 
Cancer, for the tumor had taken nodeep roor, the habit of the part was not changed from the native !'2Y- 
colour, the Veins about it were nct ſwollen, neither was there any other convincing ſign of a Cancer, _ " Wer 
For this ſame Woman had her Courſes at their due and uſual time, and was well-liking, and had a from a Cancer: 
good colour in her face and body, was free fromall ſort of pain, unleſs when you preſſed down the 
part affected. Beſides, thenceforward the Tumor grew not at all, no other evil accident befel her, yea 
verily ſhe lives merrily, and well both in body and mind. : 


——_—— __GC_ _Y 


CHAP. XXI 


Of 2 Ganglion more particularly ſo called. 


Here are alſo certain ſmall Tumors of the kind of Du e,or Wens,which grow ondivers parts 
of the body, but chiefly on the wriſts of the hands, ,- ankles of the as being called KG a _ —— 
doe Thea _ name Ganglia; they appear on the top of the skin, neither do they ever lic ts called is. 
oy = caule of them is either the imbecillity of a nerve or tendon, got by wreſting, extenſion , The cauſes. * 
ow, labour, or other ſuch like cauſe. Through which occaſion the alimentary juice which 


R 3 flowed 
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flowed to theſe parts, ſeeing it can neither be concocted, nor aflimilated into the proper ſubliance, ig 
converted into an humour of the like nature cold, and groſs, which in continuance of time heaping it 
{clf up by little and little about the Fibers, and the very ſubſtance of the tendon concretes into a tumoy, 
What Ganglia It i5not fitto uſe any Iron Inftrument- to theſe Ganglia which poſſeſs the tendonsand joints. but 
may nor be oncly apply Ammoniacumand Galbanum diflolvcd in Vincgar and Aqua Vite : as, Be Gummi amm11, > 
£ = _ ſagapent in aqua tite diſſolutorum, an. 5 L coguantrer ſuper cineres calidos ad formam emplaſtri, ſub finem ad. 
"coat ” +& ſulphuris vivi ſubtiliter pulveriſati 5 (8. fiat empl. ad ſum. Alſo the Emplaittcr of Vigo with double 
4 Mercurywould be good for the ſame purpoſe. 

The tumor ſoftned by theſe remedies, muſt be wrought, rubbed, or preſſed, fo long, until the blag. 
der or bag be broken under your finger, which Ihave divers times done. then it will be expedient 
preſently to apply and bind hard thereunto a plate of Lead rubbed with Quicktilver, which may watt 
and conſume the remainder of the tumor, 

Sometimes there are Ganglia ſeen hanging by a ſmall root, as it wereaſtring 3 wherctore they mu(} 
be ticd with aftring at the root, and every day twitched hardcr and harder, till ſuch timeas they 1 
off, Thercſt of the cure may be caſily performed by the common rules of Art. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Strume or Scrophulz, that is, the Kings Evil. 


What the He Scrophule are coedematous tumors ariſing in the glandulous parts, as the Breſts, Arm-hoe; 


Scrophul.e or Groins, but chicfly in the glandules of the neck. Thcy appcar cithcr one or many, accox- 

Kings Evil 15, ding to the quantity of that matter from whence they procecd, commonly contained jn 
their proper citt, a bag, as Atheromaes, Stcatomaes, and Melicerides arc. 

Their mate- They arc made of a groſs, cold, viſcid, and phlegmatick matter with ſome admixture of Mclay. 


rial cauſe. choly. Thcy dittertron othcr glandulous tun.ors; firlt in numbcr, tor mott uſually there appear m:. 
How they dif- \\y, of them unitcd togcther, {pringing trom ſomewhat a dcepcr root than glandulous tumors do; 


fer trom other . . : go 
g!andulous ty- {0Me of them arc moveable, otherlome woven with the neighbouring nerves, remaining unrc- 


mors, moveablc. 
Ganelia appcar fewer in rumber, and are without pain 3 but Scrophule often-times are painful, 


c{pecially when they wax hot by putrctaCtion; ſo that ſometimes they degenerate into cancerous 
Ulcers, not to be touched by Inltrunicntsnor acrid Mcdicins, 
Palegmatick, melancholick, and gluttonous perſons, and ſuch as are accuſtomed to teed on cold and 
moilt nourithments, as h{h and cold watcr, and lcad a ſedentary and idle lite, arc ſubject to the Sem- 
Their cure by PÞ#le. Thcy arecured by a moli flender Diet, for ſo the native heat by want of nourilhment turned 
Diet. upon the matcrial cauſe ot fuch like tumors, wattcs it. 
Emollient and And they are curcd by purging off the ſuperfluous humours, and alſo by application of emollicnt 
reſolving Me- refolving aud ſuppurating Topick Medicins,aftcr this tollowing manner. I1& Mucaginis alth, feng, 
c<cins. & ficum ping an. 5 1. olet liliorum, & chamem. an. 5 i. pinguedinis anſeris & axungie porct 5 (5. Terclinth, 
Vitte |. ammontaci, & galbani in aceto diſſolutorum, an. 5 i» cere nove quantum ſatis, flat cerotum ſecur- 
dum artem ad modum Diachyli magni. 

The Ointment tor the French Diſeaſe, and the Emplaiſter of Vigo with Merczry, are excellent for 
this purpole, c{pecially, it we continue ſo long until the Patient come toSalivation, tor ſo nature will 
disburden it {c]t of the humour gencrating the Scrophule, which I have ſometimes tricd with happy 
{uccels, Re Emplaſtri diachyl. alb. & mag. ceroti eſopi deſcriptionis Philagrii, an. 5 1. Terebinth. clarei. 
oli liliorum parum, |;at emplajtrum ſatis molle, But it the Scrophule cannot by this means be reſolved, 

Suppuratives. but, as it ott-times happens, tend to {uppuration, you mult uſe Suppuratives, as Be Rad, alth, & lil. 

an. iij. coguantiy in aq communi, piſtentur, trajeftis adde capitum alliorum ſub cineribus coftorum 5 li) 
olez liliorum, & ping. anſeris & anatis, an. 5 i. ſ$. farine ſeminis lini quantum ſatis, formetur cataplaſma, 

ANoteto be Here we mutt admoniſh the Chirurgeon that he open not the Scrophule,before that all the contained 
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obſerved in humour be tully and perte&ly turncd into pus, or matter, otherwiſe the relidue of the humour will 1c- 
opening 33% main crude, and will ſcarce in a long time be brought to maturationz which precept muſt be princi 
| } pally obſerved in the Scrophule, andalſo ſometimes in other abſceſſes, which come to ſuppuration. 
Natural heat For we mult not. as ſoon as any portion of the contained humours appear converted into pus, procure 
the cauſe of * and haſicn the apertion, For that portion of the ſuppurated humour cauſes the rett ſooner to tum 
ſuppuration. ' j1t0 pus, which you may obſerve in inanimate bodies. For fruits which begin to periſh and rot, un- 
Icſs we preſently cut away the putrifying part, the reſidue quickly becomes rotten : there is alſo ano- 
ther reaſon, the native heat is the efficient cauſe of ſuppuration 3 it therefore (the Sore being opened) 
diminiſhed and weakncd by reaſon of the diflipation ot the ſpirits, evacuated together with the hue 
mour, will cauſe the remaining portion of the humour not to ſuppurate, or that very hardly, and with 
much difhculty, Yet it the tumched part be ſubjcet, by its own nature, to corruption and putreta- 
. Etion, as the Fundament 3 if the contained matter be malign, or critical, it will be tar better to halttcn 
| the apertion. 
: Chirursj. There isalſo another way of curing the Scrophule, which is performed by the hand. For ſuch 35 
tal manner of Are in the neck, and have no deep roots, by making Incifion through the skin, arc pulled and cut awa 
curing $c50- from thoſe parts with which thcy were intangled, But in the pertormance of this work, WC take 
| pile. _ _ eſpecialcare that we donot violateor hurt with our irftrumcnt the Jugular Veins, the flcepy Arte 
 xies, or recurrent Nerves, . If at any time there he danger of any great ctflux of bloud, after they a1 
plucked from the skin, they muſt be tied at their roots, by thrulting through a needle and thred. and 
| then by binding the thred {trait on both fides, that ſo bound they may fall off by themſelves by lirtk 
without any danger. The remainder of the Cure may be pertormed according to the con _ = 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Fever which happens upon an adematous Tumonr. 


Aving ſhewed all the differences of cedematous Tumors, it remains, that we briefly treat of Mow an inter- 
the Symptomatical Fever, which is ſometimes ſecn to happen upon them. This therclore Fitting Quori. 
retaining the motion of the humour by which it is made, is commonly of that kind, which ©*2 happens 

l : ' - 1: py hg ; ! upon cedema- 

they name intermitting Quotidians, Now the fit ot a Quotidian comcs every day, and in that rePc- ous rumors, 

tition continues the ſpace of eighteen hours 3 the reliduc of the day it hath manifett intermiſſion, — The cauſe of 
The primitive caulcs of this Fever, are the coldne(s and humidity of the air encompatling us, the 2 Quotidian 
long uſe of cold meats and drinks, and ofall ſuch things as are catily corrupted, as Surnmer Fruits, FO: 

crude Fiſhes, and laſtly, the omitſon of our accuſtomed exerciſe. 

The antecedent cauſes are.a great repletion of humors.and theſe cſpeciallyphlegmatick.The conjun& 
cauſe is Phlegm putretying in the habit of the body, and tirlt region thereof without the great Veins. : 
Thelſigns of this Fever are drawn from three things as thirſt Natural, for this Fever or Ague The Signs. 
chiefly ſcizes upon thoſe which are of a cold and moilt temper, as Old Men, Women, Children, Eu- 

ruchs, becaule they have abundance of Phlegm 3 and it invades Old Men by its own nature, becauſe 

their native heat being weak,they cannot convert their meats, then taken ina ſmall quantity, into lau- | 

dible bloud, and the ſubſtance of the parts. But it takes children by accident, not of it ſelt; and their fow children 


. - _—_ . come to be 
own nature, tor Children are hot and moitt 3 but by reaſon of their voracity or grecdinels, and thcir Ehiot wo 


violent, inordinate, and continual motion after their plentiful teeding, they heap upa great quantity Quotidian Fe- 
of crude humours, ft matter for this Fever , whereby it comes to pals, that fat children are chicfly vers. 
troubled with this kind of Fever, becauſe they have the paſſages of their bodies ſtrait and ttopped, or 

becauſe they are ſubject to Worms, they are troubled with pain, by corruption of their meat 3 whence 

ariſeth a hot diſtemper by putrefaction, and the elevation of putrid vapours, by which the heart being 

molclicd, is cafily taken by this kind of Fever. 

From things not Natural, the ſigns of this Fever are thus drawn. It chiefly takes one in Winter, 
and thc Spring, in a cold and moilt region, in a ſedentary and idle life, by the uſc of mcats, not onely 
cold and moilt, but allo hot and dry, it they be devoured in ſuch plenty, that they overwhelm the na- 
tive heat, 

For thus Wine, although it be by faculty and Nature hot and dry, yet taken too immoderately, How phleg- 
it accumulates phlcgmatick humours, and cauſcs cold Diſcaſes. Theretore Drunkenncls, Gluttony. mms 4 
Crudity, Baths, and Excrciſcs preſently after meat, bcing they draw the mcat as yct crude into the ran —_ 
Body and Veins3 and to conclude, all things cauſing much phlegm in us, may beget a Quotidian Fe- red by hor and 
ver, Pit by things contrary to Nature,-becauſe this Fever uſually tollows cold Diſcaſcs, the Center, dry meats. 
Circumierncc and Habit of the Eody being retrigeratcd. 

Theſymptoms of this Fever arc, the pain of the mouth of the Stomach, bccauſe that phlegm is The Sym- 
commonly hcaped up in this place, whence follows a vomiting or caſting up of phlegm 3 the Face proms of Quo- 
looks pale, and the mouth is without any thirlt, often-times in the tit it tclt 3 becauſe the Stomach *41ans. 
flowing with phlegm,the watcry and thinner portion thereof continually Hows up into the mouth and 
tongue, by thc continuity of the inner coat of the ventricle common to the gullet and mouth. 

It takes one with coldnels of the extreme parts, a ſmall and deep pulſe, which notwithttanding in The manner 
the vigour of the Fir, becomes more ſtrong, great, full, and quick. Juti after the ſame manner, as the ® -_ pou 
heat of this Feverat the hr{t touch appears mild, gentle, moiſt, and vaporous; but at the length it is Quatidian. 
felt more acrid, no otherwiſe than hre kindled in green wood, which is (mall, weak, and ſmoky at the 
hrſt 3 but at length when the moiiture, being overcome, doth no more hinder its action, it burns and 
flames freely. 

The Patients are treed from thcir fits with ſmall (weats, which at the firſt Fits break forth very cjrjcat 
ſparingly, but more plentitully when the Criſis is at hand 3 the Urin at the tirlt is pale and thick, and Sweats. 
{ometimes thin, that is, when there is obltruction. But when the matter is concoct.as in the ſtate, it is The Urin, 
red: it at the beginning of the Fit they calt up any quantity of phlegm by vomit.and that Fit bedetcr- 
minated in a plentitul (wear, it ſhews thc Fever will not long latt 3 tor it argues the firength of Nature, 
the yiclding and tenuity of the mattcr lying up, and the excretion of the conjunct caule of the Fever. 

A Quotidian Fever is commonly long, becauſe the Phlcgmatick humor being cold and moitt by Na- Why Quoti- 
ture, is heavy and unapt for motion 3 ncither is it without fear of a greater Dilcale, becauſe oft-times Vans - e oft- 
it changes into a burning or-Quartan Fever, eſpecially if it be bred ot ſalt Phlegm; tor faltncſs hath at- hw whe a 
hnity with bittcrnels, wherctore by aduttion it calily degenerates into it, ſo that, it nced not ſeem ve- eaſes a Quar- 
ry lirange it ſalt phlegm by adutt:on turn into choler, or melancholy. Thoſe who recover of a Quoti- tan uſually 
dian Fevcr, have thcir digettive faculty very weak 3 wheretore they muſt not be nouriſhed with changes. 
ltore of mcats, nor with ſuch as are hard to digeſt, In a Quotidian, the whole body is tilled with 4ſt 
crude humors,whereby it comes to pals, that this Fever oft-times laſts ſixty days. But have a care you ouch 2 Quath: 
be not deceived, and take a double Tertian for a Quotidian, becauſe it takes the Patient every day as gjan from a 
a Quotidian doth. Vecrily it will be very calic todiltinguith theſe Fevers by the kind of the humour, double Ter- 
and the propriety of the ſymptoms and accidents; belides, Quotidian commonly take one in the tan. 
evening, or the midli of the night, as then when our bodies are refrigerated by the coldnels of the air 
cauſed by theablence of the Sun. Wherefore then the cold humours are moved in us, which were bri- 
dlcd a little before by the preſence and heat of the Sun. But, onthe contrary, double Tertians take 
one about Noon. The ſhortneſs and gentleneſs of the Fit,the plentiful ſweat breaking forth, the mat- 
ter being concocted, caules us to think the Quotidian ſhort and falutary. Y 

The Cure is pertormed by two means; to wit, Diet, and Pharmacy. Let the Dict be Nender Diez, 


and attenuating, Jet the Patient breathe in a clear air moderatcly hot and dry + let his meats be 
| bread 
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bread well baked, Cock or Chicken broths, in which have been boiled the roots of Parſley, Sorrcl ang 
the like. 

When the uſe Neither at ſometimes will the uſe of hot meats, as thoſe which are ſpiced and ſalted, be unprofitz. 
—_ _p ble, eſpecially to ſuch as have their ſtomach and liver much cooled. Let him eat Chickens, Mutton, 
are fit. : Partridge, and ſmall Birds, River-fiſhes, and ſuch as live in ſtony Waters, fried or boiled, rear Ep 85, 
and ſuch like. Theſe Fruits are alſo good for him, Raiſins,ſtewed Prunes, Almonds and Dates. Let hi; 
* drink be ſmall white Wine mixed with boiled Water. Moderate Exerciſes will be good, as alſo fri. 
Oo 5 Ye ions of the whole Body : Slecp taken at a fitting time, and proportioned to waking, fo that the 
*_  timeofSleepfall not upon the time of the Fit, for then it hurts very nuch, tor calling the heat to the * 

inner parts, it doubles the raging of the feverith heat inwardly in the Bowels. 

For the Paſſions of the Mind, the Patient muſt be merry, and comforted with a hope ſhortly to te. 
covcr his hcalth. It ſeems not amiſs to ſome, at the coming of, the Fit to put the fect and legs int 
hot Water, in which Chamomil, Dill, Melilot, Marjerom, Sage, agg Roſcmary have been boiled, 

Medicins, The Mcdicins ſhall be ſuch Syrups as are called digeſtive and apcritive, as Syrup of Wormwogg, 
Mints, of the tive opening Roots, Oxymel with a decoction of Chatmomil, Calamint, Melilor, Dill and 
the like, or with common decoctions. The Purgatives ſhall be Diaphenicon, Elefiwarizrm, Diacarthy. 
mi, Hierapicra, Agarick, Turbith, of which you ſhall make Potions, with the Waters of Mints, Balm, 
Hyſſop, Sage, Fennel, Endive, or the like 3 Pilule auree are alſo good, Theſe Purgatives ſhall ſome. 
times be given in form of a Bole with Sugar, as the Phylitian being preſent ſhall think molt ht and 
agreeable to the nature of the Patient, 

Care muſt be About the ſtate of the Diſeaſe, you muſt have a care of the Stomach, and principally of the mouth 

had of the thercof, as being the chicf ſeat of Phlegm 3 whercfore it will be good to anoint it every other day with 

—— Oil of Chamomil mixed with a little white Wine, as alſo to unlade it by taking a Vomit of the Juice 

; of Radith, and much Oxymel, or with the-decoction of the Seeds and Roots ot Aſarumand Chamo- 

mil z and Syrup of Vinegar will be very good, eſpecially at the beginning of the Fit, when Nature and 

The uſe of the humours begin to move for an invetcrate Quotidian, though you can cure it by no other remwe. 
Treacle in an qy, nothing is thought to conduce ſo much as one dram of old Treacle taken with Sugar in form ot ; 


Quoridian Boule, or to drink it diſſolved in Aqua vite. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Of a Scirrhus, or an hard Tumor proceeding of Melancholy. 


Aving ſhewed the nature of Tumors cauſed by Bloud, Choler, and Phlegm, it remains we 
H ſpcak of theſe, which are bred of a Melancholick humour : of theſe there are faid to be four 

What atrue differences. The firlt is of a true and legitimate Scirrhus, that is, of an hard Tumor enducd 

and legitimate with little ſcnſc, and ſo commonly without pain, generated of a natural melancholick humour. The 

gud FM +. ſecond is, of an illegitimate Scirrbas, that is of an hard Tumor inſenhible, and without pain, of a mc- 

gitimare Scir- Jancholick humour concrete by too much reſolving and refrigerating. The third is of a cancrous Scijr- 

thus is, rbus bred by the corruption and adultion of the melancholick humour. The fourth of a phlegmonous, 
Erylipelous or Ocdematous Scirrbus, cauſed by Mclancholy mixed with ſome other humor, The cauſe 
of all thcſe kinds of Tumors is a grols, tough, and tenacious humor concrete in any part. But the ge- 
neration of ſuch a humor in the body happens either of an ill and irregular diet, or of the unnatural 
affcCts of the Liver or Spleen, as obſtruction; or by ſuppreſſion of the Hemorrhoids, or Courlcs, 

The Signs. The ſigns arc hardnels, renitency, a blackiſh colour, and a dilation of the Veins of the affectcd part 
with blackithncfs, by rcaſon of the abundance of the groſs humour. The illegitimate, or baſtard Scir- 
rhus which is wholly without pain and ſenſe , and alfo the cancerous, admit no cure; and thetrue 

Prognoſtick. Jegitimate ſcarce yicld to any. Thoſe which are brought to ſuppuration, eaſily turn into Cancers and 
Fittulacsz theſe tumors though in the beginning they appear little, yet in proceſs of time they grow 
to a great bigneſs, 


—_— 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of the Cure of a Scirrhus, 
Dict, T He Cure of a Scirrbus chicfly conſiſts of three heads. Firſt, The Phyſician ſhall preſcribe: 


convenicnt Dict, that is, ſober and moderate feeding, tending to humidity, and indifferent 

heat; for his manner of life, let it be quiet and free from all perturbation of anger, griet and 
{adncſs,as alſo abhorring the uſe of Venery. The ſecond is placed in the evacuation of the antece- 
dcnt matter, as by Phlebotomy, if need require, and by purging,by procuring the Hemorrhoids in raen, 
and the Courſes in Women ; let Purgations be preſcribed of Diacatholicon, Hiera, Diaſenna, Polypody, 
Epithymium, according to the mind of the learncd Phyſician. The third conſiſts in the convenient ule 
of Topick Mcdicins, that is, emollicnt at the beginning, and then preſently reſolving, or rather {uch 

Lib.2-a4.Glaue AS are mixed both of reſolving and cmellient faculties, as Galen teaches 3 tor by the ule of onely emol- 

onem. lient things there is danger of putretaCtion, and a Cancer z and onely of reſolving there is fear of con- 
cretion, the ſubtiler part being reſolved, and the groſſer ſubſiding, 

Emollicnts, The cmollient thall be thus: Re Rad. alth. lib. ſ. rad. liliorum F iu). coquantur in aqua com. piſtentar, 
trajiciantur per ſetaceum, addendo olei chamem. & lilior. an. 5 ij. afipi bumid. 5 (3. emplaſtri diachyl. 
alb. cum oleo liliorum diſſoluti 5 ij. cere albe quantum ſit ſatis, fiat cerotum. Or, Re Gummi ammoniach, 
galb. bdelli, ftyracis liquide in aceto diſſolutorum, an. F i» diachyl. mag. F i. |. olei liliorum, & axungie 


anſerti. 
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—”= Z j. ceroti ſip. deſcriptione Philagy. 5 i). liqueſcant omnia ſimul, cere quantum ſit ſatis, ut inde fiat 
m——_ ſatis molle» When you have ſufficiently uſed emollient things, fume the tumour with {trong, 
Vincgar and AquaVite poured upon a piece of a Milltone, Fling, or Brick, hcated very hot; for fo the 
mollificd humour will be rarihed, attenuated, and reſolved ; then ſome while after renew your emol- 
te. and then again apply your reſolvers to waſte that which remains, which could not be perfor- , ., 
hents, : 's . mg * a . Li), a4 Glac. 
med together, and at once 3 for thus Galen healed aScirrhus in Circilixs his Son. Goats dung is very 7p. efficacy 0! 
ood to diſcuſs Scirrhous tumours 3 but the Emplaiſter of Vigo with a double of Mercary is citeftual che Empl. of 
above the reſt, as that which mollihes, reſolves, and waltes, all tumours of this kind. Vigo with 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
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Of s Cancer already generated. 


Cancer is an hard tumour rough and unequal, round, immovcable, of an aſh or livid colour , What a Cax:er 
horrid by reaſon of the Veins on every fide, {wollen with black bloud, and ſpread abroad to 15+ 
the ſimilitude of the firetched-out legs and claws of a Crab. It isa tumonr hard tobe known 

2t the firſt, as that which ſcarce equals the bigneſs of a Chick, or Cicer : after a little time it will come 

to the greatneſs ofa Haſcl-nut , unleſs peradventure provoked by ſomewhat too acrid Medicins 


The Figure of the Cxab, called Cancer in Latine. 
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it ſuddenly increaſe; being grown bigger, according to the meature of the increaſe, it torments 

the Paticnt with pricking pain, with acrid heat, the groſs blond reliding in the Veins growing hot, 

and inferring a ſenſe like the pricking of Needlcs, from which notwithſtanding the Patient hath oft- | 
times ſome reſt. But becauſe this kind of tumour by the Veins extended and {ſpread about it like The nature of 
claws and feet, being of a livid and aſh-colour, aſſociated with a roughneſs ot the skin and tenacity of = —_ ge” 
the hun.our, repreſents, as it were, the toothed claws of the Crab, therefore I thought it not amiſs . ng rn ” 
to inſert (as bcfore )the Figure of the Crab, that ſo the reaſon both of the name and thing might be 

more per{picuous. 


CHAP. XXVIL 
Of the Cauſes, Kinds, and Prognoſticks of a Cancer. 


Ere we acknowledge two Cauſes of a Cancer, the antecedent and conjun&. The antecedent The cauſes of 
cauſc depends upon the detault of irregular diet, generating and heaping up groſs and fecu- a Cancer. 
lent bloud 3 by the morbihick affeCtion of the Liver diſpoſed to the generation of that bloud, 

by the infirmity or weakneſs of the Spleen in attracting and purging the bloud, by the ſuppreflion of 
the Courſes, or Hxmorrhoids, or any ſuch accuſtomed evacuation. The conjunct caule is that groſs 
and melancholick humour fiicking, and thut in the affected part, as in a ftrait, That melancholick The cauſes of 
bloud which is more mild and lcfs malign, onely increaſed by a degree of more fervid heat, breeds a * wh mag 
not ulcerated C2ncer, but the more malign and acrid cauſes, an ulcerated. For fo the humour which ** ©" 
gencrateth Carbuncles, when it hath acquired great heat, acrimony, and malignity, corrodes, and ut- 
ccrates the part upon which it alights. A Cancer is made more herce and raging by meats inflaming, 

the bloud, by perturbations of the mind, anger, heat, and Medicins too acrid, oily, and cmplattick, 

unhtly applied, both for time and place. x 

- Amongſt the. ſorts or kinds of Cancers, there be two chiefly eminent, that is, the ulcerated or The forts and 
manifeſt Cancer, and the not ulcerated or occult, But of Cancers ſome poſſeſs the internal parts, &ifterences ot 
as the Guts, Womb, Fundament others the external, as the Breſts; alſo there is a recent, or late rn: 

bred Cancer, and alſoan inveterate one. There is one ſmall, another great, one raging and malign, 

another more mild. Every Cancer is held almoſt incurable, or very difficult to be cured, for it is 4:tius lib. 5. 
a Diſcaſe altogether malign, to wit, a particular Leproſie. Thercfore, faith Aetius, a Cancer is not The parts 


ealily (iaid, until it hath eaten even to the innermoſt of the part which it poſſeſſes, Ir invades pee 
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Women more frequently than Men, and thoſe parts which are lax, rare, tungous, and glandulgye 
and therefore opportune to receive a defluxion of a groſs humour, ſuch are the Breſts, and all th, 
emundtories of the noble parts. When it poſſeſſes the Breſt it often cauſes inflammation to the Ary;. 
holes, and ſends the ſwelling ever to the glandulcs thereof, whereupon the Patients do complain th:+ 
a prickivg pain even pierces to their hearts. But this ſame pain alſo runs to the clavicles, and cc 
to the inner ſide of the ſhoulder-blades and blades. When it is increaſed, and covers the noble Parts, 
it admits no cure but by the hand; but in decayed bodies, whole ſtrength fail, cſpecially if the 
Cancers be inveterate, we muſt not attempt the Cure, neither with Inſtrument, nor with Fire, ne. 
ther by too acrid Medins, as potential Cauteriesz but we mult onely ſ{cek to keep them trom growing 
more violent, and from ſpreading further, by gentle Mcdicins, and a palliative Cure. For thus, 
whe Eurcers many troubled with a Cancer, have attained even to old age. Therctore _ admonithes us, 
undercake tru. {hat It is better not to cure occult or hidden Cancers, for the Patients cured (faith he) doquickly die, 
ly tocure, but ſuchas arenot cured live longer. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


Of the Cure of a Cancer beginning, and not yet ulcerated. 


once increaſed.it admits no cure but by iron.as that which contemns.by reaſon of the malis. 

Þ nity and contumacy, the force of all Medicins. Galen athrms he cured a Cancernot ulcerated, 

Now that Cure is performed by Medicins, purging Mclancholy ; by Phlebotomy , when the 

ſtrength and age of the Paticnt may well endure It 3 by ſhunning all things which may breed ill and 

fxculcnt bloud. The diſtemper of the Liver muſt tirfi be corrected, the Spleen, as alſo the part atke&teg; 
in Mcn the Hzmorrhoides, in Women their Courſes mult be procurcd, 

Dict, Therefore thick and muddy Wines, Vinegar, brown Bread, cold Herbs, old Cheeſe, old and (alted 
Fleſh, Beef, Veniſon, Goat, Hare, Garlick, Onions and Muſtard ; and laſily, all acrid, acid, and other 
ſalt things, which may by any means incraſſate the bloud, and inflame the humours,mult be clchewed, 
A cooling and humeGing diet mult be preſcribed 3 Faſting elchewed, as alſo Watchivgsz immode- 
rate Labours, Sorrow, Cares, and Mournings 3 let him uſe Ptifans, and in his Broths boil Mallows, 
Spinace, Lettuce, Sorrel, Purſlain, Succory, Hops, Violets, Borrage and the tour cold feeds. But lt 
him feed on Mutton, Veal, Kid, Capon, Pullet, young Hares, Partridges, Fiſhes of Stony Rivers, rcar 
Eggs 3 and uſe white Wine but moderately for his drink, 

How to handle The part affected with the Cancer mult be gently handled, and not over-burdened by over-hard 

the cancerous or heavy things, or by too ſolid or fat Emplailtersz on the contrary, gentle and mitigating Medicins 

_ Jores, mult be uſed 3 applying alſo at eertain times ſuch things as rehiſt venom, or poiſon, as 1reacle and 

Aſſes Milk, Mithridate. Aſſes Milk 1s exceeding tit to afſwage the acrumony of the cancerous humour. Theretorz 
it muſt not onely be taken inwardly, but alſo applied outwardly to the cancerous Uler, making 


thereot a fomentation, 


Cancer beginning, is oft hindered from increaſing, beiore it faſten its roots but when it hath 
Lio.2.1d Glaut, 


CHAP. XXIMX 


Of the Cure of an ulcerated Cancer, 


roundneſs of the tumour, the inequality, roughneſs, and pain 3 to the judgment of the ec 
: the tumour ſeems ſoft, but it is hard to the touch; the Ulker is filthy, with lips, thick, ſwol- 
len, hard, knotty, turned out, and ftanding up, having a horrid aſpect, and caſting forth ichorous, til- 
thy, and Carion-like filth, ſometimes black, ſometimes mixed with rotten filth, and otherwhiles with 
much bloud. This kind of Ulcer is malign, xcbellious and untraQtable, as that which contemns mild 
remedics, and becomes more herce by acrid and ſirong z the pain, fever, and all the ſymptoms 
being increaſed, from whence the powers are dejected, the waſting and conſumption of the body 


The Signs, k N Ulcerated Cancer hath many ſigns common with that which is not ulceratcd, as the 


How and follows, and laſtly, death. Yet if it be ſmall, and in a part which may ſuffer amputation, the body 
where aCancer being firſt purged, and bloud drawn, the firength of the Patient not diſſuading, it will be conve- 
wy be Cut yjent to uſe the hand, and to take hold of, and cut away whatſoever is corrupt, even to the quick, 
Wha. to be that no fear of contagion may remain or be left behind, The amputation tiniſhed, the bloud muli 
obſerved in not be preſcntly ſtopped, but permitted to low out in ſome meaſure, yea verily preſſed forth 
cutting away all about it, that ſo the Veins ſwollen with black and melancholy bloud may be disburdened. 
x96 IO When you have taken a ſufficient quantity of bloud , the place muſt be ſeared with an actual cau- 
evolving z tery. For that will firengthen the part affected, draw forth the vencnate quality, and alſo ſtay 
cautery after the defluxion, Then mult you apply mitigating Medicins, and procure the falling away of thc 
ampuracion of Eſchar. To conclude, that which remains mult be performed according to the cure of other Ul- 
— Cancer. cerss Now we know and underſtand, that all the Cancer is cut away, and all the malignity thereot 
eee welt CxtinG, when the Ulcercalts forth laudable matter, when that good fleſh begins to grow by little 
taken away, and little, like to the grains of a Pomegranate, the pricking pain, and all the ſymptoms being 
aſſuaged. Yet the cure of an ulcerated Cancer which ſhall poſſeſs the lips, may be more happily and 

mildly performed, no cauftick Medicin being applicd after ſection, 1o alſo that ſcarce any detor- 

mity will be Iett when it is cicatrized. Which new and never formerly tried , or written of way , 

as far as Iknow, I found and performed in a man of hfty years old. Door Fohn Altine, a molt 
carned Phyſitian being called to Counſel, Fames Guillemean, and Matter Ewtachizs the King's 


Chi- 
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--1rocons. and John le Jeune the Duke of Griſe his molt worthy Chirurgeon being preſent, 
CS this / The * an muſt be thrutt through the lips on both tides, above and below with A new and 
a necdle and thred, that ſo you may rule and govern the Cancer with your left hand, by the benetit of obſervable 
the thred (leſt any portion thercof ſhould {cape the mſtrument in cutting) and then with your Si- _ —_—_ 
2ers in the right hand, you may cut It off all at once 3. yet it mult be fo done, that ſome ſubſtance of 4 he lips 
the inner part of the lip which is next to the teeth may remain (it ſo be that the Cancer be not grown 
quite through) which may ſerve, as it were, fora foundation to generate fle{h to fill up the hollowneſs 
again. Then when it hath bled ſuffcicntly, the tides and brinks of the Wound muſt be ſcaritied 
on the right and left ſides, within and without, with ſomewhat a deep fcaritication, that ſo (when we 
would draw together the ſides and lips of the Wound, by that manner of ſtitching which is uſed in an 
hare-lip) we may have the fleſh more pliant and tractable to the needle and thred, | The reſidue of 
he Cure muſt be performed juſt aftcr the ſame manner as we ule in hare-lips, of which we ſhall ercar 


hercafter. 


————_—___ 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of the Topick Medicins to be applied to an wlcerated and not ulcerated Cauccr. 


E at the beginning uſe repercuſſive Medicins, ſuch as are the juices of Nightſhade, Plan- Repelling Me- 
rain, Henbane, Lettuce, Sorrel, Houſleck, Water, Lentil, or Ducks-nicat, Knot-grafs, dicins, 
Pomegranatcs, and the like. Alſo ofeum roſarum Omphacinim, the powders of Sumach, 

Bcrberics, Litharge, Ceruſe, Burnt-lead, Twtia, Quick-filver, and the like, Of which you may com- 

ſe Fomentations, Liniments, Ointments, Cataplaſms, Emplaifters. Emplaſtrum Diacalcitheos diſ- 
{olved with juice of Nightſhade, and Oil of Roſes is very fit for not ulcerated Cancers, Pompholix, 
or Twtia wathed in juice of Nightſhade, or Plantain, is very good for ulcerated Cancers, Bctidcs, this 
following Medicin is very commendable. 

Re Litharg. & ceruſ. an. 5 i. terantur in mortario plumb. cum oleo roſar. donec reducantnur ad confitentians 
linimenti vel ungzenti and there may be uſe of a reſolving and repercuſhve Ointment, as, Re plumb; 
uti Inti pomphol. thuris an. 5 ij. | abſinth. pontic. F >. olet roſarum 5 114. cere 3 v). ſucci ſolani, quantum ſirf- 
ficit ad unguent+ craſſitudinem. They very much commend Theodoricks Emplaitter to aflwage the pain 
of vicerated Cancers. 

Re Olei roſe cere alb. an. F ij. [*. ſucei granat. & ſolani, anZ ij. ceruſ# lote 5 i. plumbinſti, Ioti, & tuthie Thtodovi As 
prepar, an. 3 (*. thuris maſtich. an. 5 ij. fiat empl. molle. This tollowing Ointment I have otten uſcd Emplaiſicrs. 
with good ſuccels, 

Re Theriac, veter. Z i. ſucci cancrorum (8. ſucci laftuce & olei roſar. an. 5 is [f, vitel, ovorum ſith cineriþs 
cf. ij. camphor. 5 (3. piſtentur omnia in mortario plumb. & fiat unguentum. 

Re Spum. argent. axingie porci recentis cere alb. an, tb (+. olei bon 5 vilþ. vitel, ovorum aſſat. iv. fiat un- 
xnguent. ſervetur ſui. And when you will uſe it, mix it witha little Cintment of Roſes. Ihave al- Leaches.. 
ſo mitigatcd great pain by applying Leaches to an ulcerated Cancer, in that part where the torment The ” 
was mott vchement, by disburdening the part of ſome portion of the malign humour 3 which ſame Whelps,Chic- 
thing I have done by application of young Whelps, or Pigeons, or Chickens, cut long-ways, and pre- kens, &c. 
ſently applicd to the ulcer, and now and then changed as ſoon as their heat feems diflolved ; and 
others applicd for their natural heat in an Anodyne or mitigating Mcdicin. 7obn Baptiftz Theodofins E2ih.2 1. 
in his Epiltles writes, that a cataplaſm of the herb Eryſimum, or Cadlock, being bcaten, is very good The Eſtare of 
to be applicd to a Cancer not ulcerated 3 but if the Cancer be ulcerated, he boils this fame herb in Hy- ES 
dromel, and ſo by injection and lotions cleanſes the ulcer and mitigates the pain. If the Cancer ac The ſigns of 
the Womb, the Patient teels the pricking of the pain in the groin above the peden, and in the Kidneys, *Be Cancer in 
and is often troubled with a difhculty of making water z but when it is ulcerated, it pours forth filth, a C__ 
or matter, exceeding ſtinking and carion-like, and that in great plenty, the hlthy vapour of which 
carricd up to the heart, and brain, cauſes often {\wounding. Now to mitigate the pains of ſach like 
placcs, the following, Medicins are of good uſe, | 

Re Mucag. ſemin. lint, fanugy. extratt. in aqua roſar. & plantaginis quod ſatis eſt. Of this being warm 
make a Fomentation, 

Rc Rad. Althee \b (5. coquatur in hydromelite, piſtetur & trajiciatur, addendo ol. roſar. parum, fiat Cata- 
plaſma, Alſo you ſhall make divers peſſaries according to the ditferent kind of pain; alſo make 

injections of the juice of Plantain, Knot-grafs, Lettuce, Purſlain, mixed together, and agitated or 
laboured in a Leaden Mortar with a little Oil of Roſesz for this kind of Medicin is conuncnded by 
Galen in every kind of ulcerated Cancers, Alſo this following Water is very profitable, and often pro- £459. $in7%. 
ved by me, Re Stercoris bubuli tt iv. herbe Koberti plantag. ſempervivi, byoſcyami, portulac, la@uc.endiv. 
an. me 1. caxcros fluviatiles, num. xij, Let them be all beaten together and diſtilled in a Leaden Alem- 
bick, keepthe liquor for uſe, and with it make often injection into the part, or if the fate of the part 
' will permit, let the cancerous ulcers be waſhed therewith, and pledgets of lint Reeped therein, be ap- 
plied and renewed ever and anon} for ſo the acrimony and force of the inflammation is retunded, and 
the pain aſſwaged. Galen beats into powder River Crabs burnt 3 the powder mixed with Oint- £55.4. [de conp- 
ment of Roſes is molt prohtably applied upon Hint to cancerous Ulcers. med. ſecundar 
It will be very convenient to put into the neck of the Womb the following Inftrument made of aca 
Gold or Silver, whereby the cancerous filth may have free and fate paſſage forth, and the filthy 
and putredinous Vapours may more eaſily breathe forth. Therefore ler it be hollow quite 
through, ſome five or ſix hngers long, and about the bigneſs of ones thumb, at the upper end per- 
torated with many holes whereby the filth may have paſſage forth. Let the outer or lower end be 
ome two fingers thick in the circumference, make it with a neat ſpring, that may hold that end 
OPCp. 
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Of Tumours againſt Nature in general. Bo ox VII 


| open, more or leſs, according to the Phyſicians mind ; let there be two firings or laccs put unto it , 
| by which being tied before and behind to the rower, with which the Woman thall girt her loins, the 


Ih - Device may be kept from falling, as you may ſee in the following Figurc. 


A Vent made like a Peſſary, for the IVomb affefied with a cancerous Ulcer. 
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A Shews the upper end perforated with five or ſix holes. L; 

B The lower end. 4 

C That part of the end which is opened by the ſpring, which is marked with the letter D, : 

E E The ſtrings or laces, 4 
' 


Neither is that remclly for not ulcerated Cancers to be contemned, which conſiſts of a Plate of Lezd 

bt : beſmeared with Quickſilver 3 for Galen himſelf teſtihes that Lead is a good Medicin for malign and 
| : | ne, WP Inveterate Ulcers. But Grido Canliacenſis isa witneſs of ancient.credit and learning, that (ſuch Plates 
A Hiſtory, Of Lead rubbcd over with Quick-hilver, to ſuch malign Ulcers as contemn the force of other Medicins, 
| are, as it wcre, Antidotes to waſte and overcome their malignity and cvil nature, This kind of re- 
| medy, when it was preſcribed by that moſt excellent Phylician Holſerins, who commanded me to applz 
it to the Lady of Montigni, Maid of Honour to the Queen-mother, troubled with a Cancer in her lt: 
I Breſt, which equalled the bigneſs of a Walnut, did not truly throughly heal it, yet notwithſtanding 
16.48 kept it from further growth, Wherefore at length growing wearyot it, when the had committed 
her ſelf to a certain Phyſician, boldly promiſing her quick help, ſhe tried, with loſs of her lite, how 
| dangerous and diſadvantagious the cure of a Cancer was, which is undertaken according to the man- 
+l ner of healing other ulcers; for thisPhylitian, when he had cat away this our Mcdicin, and had begun 
bl the cuze with mollifying, heating and attractive things, the pain, inflammation, and all the other 


i ſymptoms increaſing, the tumor grew to that bigneſs, that being the humour drawn thither could not 
by be contained in the part it (elf, it ttretched the breſt torth ſo much, that it broke it in the middlc, jult as 
'o a Pomgranate cleaves when it comes to its full maturity z whereupon an immoderate flux of bloud 


followed, tor ſtaying whereof he was forced to firew cauſtick powders thereon 3 but by this mcans 
the inflammation and pain becoming more raging, and ſwoundings coming upon her, ſhe poor Soul 
in ſtead of her promiſcd health, yielded up her Ghoſt in the Phylicians boſom, 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


AP 


| Of the Fever which happeneth in Scirrhous Tumors. 


the, 


t 


Ucha Fever is a Quartan, or certainly coming near unto the nature of a Quartan, by reaſon of 


F uar- awe | | 

[tf he bon the nature of the Mclancholick humour of which it is bred. For this ſhut up in a certain ſeat C 
| | uponSctrrhous in which it makes the tumour, by communication of putrid vapours heats the heart above 

| tumors, meaſure, and enflames the humours contained therein, whence ariſcs a Fever. Now therefore a 


| uartan isa Fevcr coming every fourth day, and having two days intermiſſion. 
| he primitive cauſes thereof are theſe things which increaſe Melancholick humours in the body, 
ſuch as the long eating of Pulſe, of coarſe and burnt Bread, of ſalt Fleſh and Fiſh, of groſs Meats, as 
Beef, Goat, Veniſon, old Hares, old Cheeſe, Cabbadge, thick ard muddy Wincs, and other ſuch 
1138 things of the ſame kind. 
Jan | Theantecedent cauſes are, heaped up plenty of Mclancholick humours, abounding over all the 
þ 


body. But the conjundct cauſes are Melancholick humours putrctyirg without the greater Veſlcls, 

1:54 in the ſmall Veins, and habit of the body. 
4: The ſhgns. We may gather the ſigns of a Quartan Fever from things which they call natural, not natural, and 
veil ; againſt nature. From things natural; for a cold and dry temper, old age, cold and fat, Men, having 
—o Veins ſmall, and lying hid, their Spleen ſwollen and weak, are uſually troubled with Quartan 

Cvers. 

Why they are Of thingsnotnatural; this Fever or Ague is frequent in Autumn, not onely becauſe, for thatit 
—_— a 1s cold and dry, it is fit to heap up Melancholick humours; but chiefly by reaſon that the hu- 
; mours by the heat of the preceding Summer are eafily converted into adutt Melancholy, whence 
far worſer and more dangerous Quartans ariſe, than of the ſimple Melancholick humour : to con- 


clude, through any cold or dry {caſon in a region cold and dry, men that have the like hs. >» 
calily 


Book VIL Of Tiumors againſt Nature in. geueral: __ 


eaſily fall into Quartains 3 if to theſe a painful kind of lite tull of dan cr and ſorrow doth accrew, 
Of things contrary to Nature, becauſe the hts cake one with painful ſhaking, inferring, as it 

were, the enſe of breaking or ſhaking the bones 3 turther it taketh one every fourth day with an 

itching over the whole body, and oft-times with a thin Skurt and pultules, cſpecially on the leys; 

the pulſe at the beginning is little, flow, and dcep, and the urin alſo is then white and waterith, 

inclining to ſomewhat a dark colour, 
In the declination when the mattcr is concocted, the urin becomes black, not occaſioned by any 

malign ſymptom or preternatural excels of heat (for ſo it ſhould be deadly) but by excretion of the 

conjunct matter. The ht of the Quartain continues twenty four hours, and the intermiſhion 1s forty 

four hours. It often takes its original trom an obltruction, pain and Scirrhzs of the Splecn, and of 

the ſuppreſſing of the Courles and Hzmorrhoides, fe. : 

Quartains taken in the Summer are tor the molt part ſhort, but in the Autumn long, eſpecially Prognoſtick. 

Gach as continue till Winter. Thoſe which come by fucceiſion of any diſcaſe of the Liver, Spleen, 

or any other precedent diſeaſe, are worſe than ſuch asare bred of themſclves, and commonly end | 

in a Droplie.. But thoſe which happen without the fault of any bowels, and to ſuch a Patient as From whar 

will be governed by the Phylician in his Dict, intcr no greater harm, but free him from more _ g 

grievous and long difcaſcs, a9 Melancholy, the Falling-ticknels, Convultion, Madneſs ;, becauſe R_ 

the Melancholy humor, the author of ſuch diſeaſes, is expelled every tourth day by the force of the 

fit of the Quartuin, 
A Quartain Feaver, if there be no errour committed, commonly exceeds not 4 year ; for other- 

wiſe ſome Quartains have been found to laſt to the tweltth year, according, to the opinion of 

Avicen : The Quartain beginnivg in Autumn is oft-times ended in the tollowing Spring ; the Quar- 

tain which is cauſed by adult blood , or choler, or falt-flegm, is mere calily and ſooner cured, than 

that which proceeds from adult melancholy humor z becauſe the melancholy humor, terreſtrial of 

its OWN Nature, and harder to be diſcuſſed than any other humor, is again made by aduſtion (the 

” ſubtiler partsbeing diſſolved and the grofſer ſubliding) more {tubborn, grols, malign, and acrid; 

© The ce is wholly ablolvcd by two means, that is, by Diet and Medicines, The diet ought to Diet. 

” be preſcribed<ontrary to the cauſe of the Feaver in the uſe of the fix things not natural, as much 

as lics in our power. Wherefore the Patient ſhall efchew Swines flelb; flatulent, viſcid and glutinous 

meats, fenny Fowls, ſalt meats and Veniſon, and all things of hard digeltion. The uſe of white 

Wine indifferent hot and thin, is convenicnt to attenuate and incide the groſs humor, and to move 

urin and ſweat 3 yea vcrily at the beginning of the tit, a draught of ſuch Wine will cauſe vomit- | 

> ting, which is a thing of ſo great moment, that by this one remedy many have been cured, Yet How much 

” jf we may take occalion and opportunity to provoke vomit, there 15 no time thought httcr for that vomiting pre- 

purpoſe than yy after meat 3 for then it is the ſooner provoked, the fibers of the ftomach bc- RT 6 

” ing humedted and relaxcd, and the ſtomach is ſooner turned to vomiting, whereupon follows a ; 

® more plentiful, happy, and cafie evacuation of the Phlegmatick and Cholerick humor, and leſs 

* troubleſome to Nature : And of all the crudities with which the mouth of the ventricle abounds in 

Z 4a Quartain, by reaſon of the morecopious aftlux or the Melancholick humor, which by his quali- 

tics cold and dry diſturbs all the actions and natural faculties. Morcover, exerciſes and frictions arc 

good before meat 3 {uch paſſions of the mind are as contrary to the cauſe from which this Feaver 

takes his original, are fit to be cheriſhed by the Paticnt, as Laughter, Jelting, Mutick, and all ſuch 

like things full of pleaſure and mirth. At the beginning the Patient mult be gently handled and 

dealt withal, and we mutt abſtain trom all very ſtrong medicines, until ſuch time as the diſeaſe hath 

been of ſome continuance. For this humour, contumacious at the beginning, when as yet Nature 

hath attempted nothing, is again made more [tubborn, terreſtrial and dry, by the almoſt fiery heat ot 

acrid medicines. If the body abound with blood, ſome part thereot mult be taken away by open- 

ing the Median or Baſttick-vein of the left arm, with this caution, that if it appear more grofs and 

black, we ſuffer it to low more plentitully ; it more thin, and tinfured with a latdable and red 

colour that we preſently ſtay it. The matter of this Feaver mult be ripened, concodted and diminith- 

cd with the Syrups of Epithymam of Scolopendrium, of Maidcn-hair, Agrimony, with the waters Medicines. 

of Hops, Bugloſs, Borage, and the like. I tinccrely proteſt, nextunto God, I have curcd very many 

Quartains by giving a portion of a little Treacle diffolved in about ſome two ounces of Aqua wite, 

allo ſometimes by two or three grains of Musk diſſolved in Muskadine, given at the beginning of a 

particular fit towards the general declination of the diſeaſcatter general purgations, the humor and 

body being prepared, and the powers ſtrong : And certainly an inveterate Quartain can ſcarce ever 

be diſcuſſed, unleſs the body be much heated with meats and medicines. Therctore it is- not alto- 

gether to be difproved,which many ſay,that they have driven away a Quartain by taking a draught 

of Wine every day afſoon as they came forth of their beds, in which ſome leaves of Sage had been 

ntuſed all the night. Alſo it is good a little before the fit to anoint all the ſpine of the back with 

 Oyls heating all the nervous parts, ſuch as are the Oyl of Rue, Walnuts, of the Peppers, mix- 

ing therewith a little Agua vite 3 but for this purpoſe, the Oyl of Caſtereuwm which hath been boiled 

In an Apple of Coliquintida, the Kernels taken out, upon hot coals, to the conſumption of the 

half part, mixing therewith ſome little quantity of the Powders of Pepper, Pellitory of Spain, and 

Ephorbizm, is excellent. Certainly, ſuch like Inunctions are good, not only to mitigate the vc- 

hemency of the terrible ſhaking, but alſo to provoke ſweats for becauſe by their humid heat 

they diſcuſs this humor being dull and rebellious to the expulſive faculty ; for the Mclancholy 

IS, 45 It were, the drols and mud of the blood. Therefore, if on the contrary, The Quartain 

Feaver thall be cauſed by adult choler, we muſt hope for and expect a cure by retrigerating and hu= 14-4. quar- 

mcCtive medicines, ſuch as Sorrel, Lettuce, Purtlane, broths of the decoftions of Cucumbers, tains muſt be 

Gourds, Mcllons, and Pompions, For in this caſe, it any uſe hot medicines, he ſhall make this humor cured with 


wotl obttinate by the reſolving of the ſubtiler parts. Thus Trallianas boalts that he harh cured refeigrrning 
| Z they things. 
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194 of particular Tumors againft Nature. 


theſe kinds of Quartain Feaver by the only uſe of refrigerating Epithemaes bcing often repeated a 
little before the beginning of the fit. And thisis the ſum of the cure of true and legitimate intermit. 
ting Feavers ; that is, of thoſe which are cauſed by one ſimple humor, whereby the cure of thoſe 
what baſtard Which they call Baſtard intermitting Feavers, may be ealily gathered and underſtood 3 as which are 
Agnes are,and bred by a humor impure, and not of one kind, but mixt or compoſed by admixture of ſome other 
how they matter 3 for example, according to the mixture of divers humors Phlegmatick and Cholerick, the 
maſtbe cured. 11. 1;-ins mult alſo be mixt, as if it were a confuſed kind of Feaver of a Quotidian and Tertian, it 
mult be cured by a medicine compoſed of things evacuating flegm and choler. 


— CCI 


CH A P. XXXIL 
Of an Ancuriſma, that is, the dilatation, or ſpringing of an Artery, Vein, or Sinew, 


W s + , 4 . . - 
—_ forth under the fleſh and mulcles,. by the dilatation or relaxation of an Artery. Yet the 


Author of the detinitions, ſeems to call any dilatation of any veinous veſlel by the name 
of an Aneuriſma, Galen calls an Anenriſma, an opening made of the Anatomiſts of an Artery. Allg 
an Anewriſma is made when an Artery that is wounded cloſeth too ſlowly, the ſubſtance which is 
above it being in the mean time agglutinated, filled with fleſh and cicatrized, which doth not (:. 

In what __ dom happen in opening of Arteries unskiltully pertormed and negligently cured 3 therefore Anzy. 

they chietly yjſma's are abſolutely made by the Anaſtomoſis, ſpringing, breaking, Eroſion, and wounding of the ar. 

happen, teries. Theſe happen in all partsof the body, but more frequently in the throat, eſpecially in wo. 
men after a paintul travail. For when as they more ſtrongly firive to hold their breath, tor the 
more powertul expulſion of the birth, it happens that the artery is dilated and broken, whence fol. 
lows an cffuſion of blocd and ſpirits under the skin. The figns arc, a {wclling one while great, an. 
other ſmall, with a pulſation and a colour not not varying from the native conſtitution of the $kin, 
It is a ſoft tumor, aud ſo yielding to the imprefſion of the hngers, that if it peradventure be {mall 
it wholly vaniſheth, the arterious blood and ſpirits flying back into the body of the artery, but pre. 
ſently, afſoon as you take your tingers away, they return again with like celerity. Some Anexrjſ 
ma's do not only when they are preſſed, but alſo of themſelves, make a ſenlible hiſſing, it you: 
your .car near to them, by reaſon of the motion of the vital ſpirit ruſhing with great violerc: 
through the ſtraitneſs of the paſſage. 

Prognoſtick, Wheretore.in Anexriſma's in which there is a great rupture of the artery, ſuch a noiſe is not 
heard, becauſe the ſpirit is carried through a larger paſſage. Great Anexriſma's undcr the arm-pitz, 
in the groins and other parts wherein there are large veſſels, admit no cure, becauſe ſo great an erup- 
tion of blood and ſpirit often follows upon ſuch an Incition, that death prevents both art and cur, 

A Hiſtory, Which I obſcrved a tew years ago in a certain Prieſt of St. Andrews of the Arches, Mr. obn Mail 
let, dwelling with a chict Prclident Chriſtopher de Then. Who having an Anewriſma at the ſetting on 

Anewriſma's Of theſhoulder about the bigneſs of a Wall-nut, I charged him, he thould not let it be opened, tor 

muſt not raſh- if he did, it would bring hum into manifeſt danger of his life, and that it would be more fate tir 

ly be opened, him to break the violence thereof with double clothes ſteeped in the juice of Night-ſhade and Hout: 
leck, with newand wheyey cheeſe mixt therewith : Or with Tngzentiem de Bolo, or Emplajtrum co 
tra rupturam, and {uch other retrigerating and aſtringent medicines, it he would lay upon ita thin 
plate of Lead, and would uſe ſhorter breeches, that his doublet might ſerve to hold it too, to whicl 
he might faſten his breeches inſtead of a ſwathe, and in the mean time he ſhould eſchew all thing 
which attenuate and inflame the blood, but eſpecially he ſhould keep himſelf trom all great firan- 
ing of his voice. Although hehad uſed his diet for a year, yet he could not fo handle the matter 
but that the tumor increaſed 3 which he obſerving goes toa Barber, who ſuppoling the tumor tobc 
of the kind of vulgar Impoſthumes, applies to it in the evening a Caultick cauſing an Eſcharloto 
open it, In the morning ſuch an abundance of blood flowed torth from the tumor being, opened, 
that he therewith aſtoniſhed, implores all poſſible aid, and bids that I ſhould be called to ttay thi 
his great blecding, and he repented that he had not followed my direction. Wherefore I was cl 
led, but when I was ſcarce over the threſhold, he gaveup his ghoſt with his blood. Wherctarel 

How they = iligently admoniſh the Chirurgeon that he do not raſhly open Anexriſma's, unlels they be {mall 

muſt be cured, in an ignoble part, and not indued with large veſlels, but rather let him perform the cure atter 
this manner : Cut the skin which lies over it until the artery appear, and then ſeparate it with 
your knife trom the particles about it, then thruſt a blunt and crooked needle with a thred i it 
under it 3 bind ic, then cut it off, and ſoexpet the falling off of the thread of it ſelf, whiles N 
ture covers the Oritices of the cut artery with the new fleth, then the retidue of the cure may be 

Thoſe of the performed after the manner of ſimple wounds. The Anerriſma's which happen in the internal par 

inward parts are incurable. Such as frequently happen to thoſe who have otten had the unction and ſweat tor 

zncureable. {he cure of the French diſcaſe, becauſe being {o attenuated and heated therewith, that it cannot 
be contained in the receptacles of the artery, it diſtends it to that largenels as to hold a mans filt 

A Hiſtory, Which I have obſerved in the dead body of a certain Taylor, who by an Anewriſma of the arter 

ous vein ſuddenly whilſt he was playing at Tennis fell down dead, the veſſet being broken 3 
body being opened, I tound a great quantity of blood poured forth into the capacity of the chell, 
but the body of the artery was dilated to that largeneſs I formerly mentioned, and the inner co! 
thereot was bony. For which cauſe within a while after I ſhewed it to the great admiration & 
the beholders in the Phylicians School, whillt I publickly difſe&ted a body there z whiltt he lived, 
he ſaid he felt a beating and a great, heat over all his body the force of the pulſation of all the Ar 
teries, by the occafion whereot he "often {wounded. Dr. Sylvius the Kings Profeſlor of Pb 


tick at that time torbad him the uſe of Wine, and wiſhed him co ule boiled water tor his drih, 
al 


h N Anerriſma is a ſoft tumor-yielding to the touch, made by the blood and ſpirit poured 
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and Curds and new Checeſes for his meat, and to apply them in form of Cataplaſms voor 
grieved and {woln part. At night he uſcd a Ptiſan of Barley meal and Pober-Ceods and oe 
now and then with a Clylter ot retrigerating avd emollient things, or with Caſh alone by whiclt 
medicines he ſaid he found himſelf much better. The cauſe of ſuch a bony conſtitution of the Ar- 
teries by Anexriſmaes 1s, tor that the hot and fervid blood firſt dilates the coats of an artcry, than 
breaks them 3 which when it happens, it then borrows from the neighbouring bodies, a tit matter to 
reſtore the looſed continuity thereof. RE 

This matter, whilſt by little and little it is dried and hardned, it*degenerates into a griſtly or 
elſe a bony ſubltance, uſt by the force of the ſame material and efficient cauſes, by which ſtoncs 
are generated in the reins and bladder. For the more terreſtrial portion of the blood is dried and 
condenſed by the power of the unnatural heat contained in the part affe&ted with an Aneuriſma 3 
whereby it comes to pals, that the ſubſtance added to thedilated and broken artery 1s turned into 
a body of a bony conſiftence. In which the fingular providence of N ature, the Hand-maid of God 
is ſhewed, as that which, as it were, by making and oppoling a new wall or bank, would hinder 
and break the violence of the raging blood ſwelling with the abundance of the vital ſpirits; un- 
leſs any had rather to reter the cauſe of that hardneſs to the continual application of retrigerating, 


and aſtringent medicines. Which have power to condenſate and harden, as may not obſcurely be Lib. 4. cap. ul. 
gathered by the writings of Galen, But beware you be not deceived by the fore-mentioned ſigns 3 4t preſ-ex pul- 
tor ſometimes in large Anerriſmaes you can perceive no pulſation, neither can you force the blood YZ... - 
into the artery by the preſſure of your tingers, either becauſe the quantity of ſuch blood is greater = yes bon 
than which can be contained in the antient receptacles of the artery, or becauſe it is conden=- decrifnes.” 


late and concrete into clods, whereupon wanting the benefit of ventilation from the heart, it pres 
ſently putrehes : Thence enſue great pain, a Gangrene, and mortitication of the part, and latily, 
the death of the creature, 

The end of the Seventh Book. 


DOOK VIII. 
Of particular T nmors againſt N{ atnre. 


a _— _—_—_ __T— — OD — 


The PREFACE, 


Ecauſe the cure of Diſeaſes muſt be varied according to the variety of the temper, not only 
of the body in general, but alſo of each part thereof, the ſtrength, figure, form, ſte, and 
ſenſe thereof being takgn into conſideration : T think it worth my pains, having already 
ſpoken of Tumors in general, if 1 ſhall treat of them in particular, which affett each part 
of the body, beginning with thoſe which aſſ:il the head. Therefore the Tumor either affects 
the whole head. or elſe only ſome particle thereof, 4s the Eyes, Ears, Noſe, Gums, an4 

the like. Let the Hydroccphalos and Phyfoccphalos be examples of thoſe Tumors which poſſeſs the 


whole head. 


CHAP. I. 
Of an Hydrocephalos or watry Tumor which commonly affects the heads of Inf ants. 


He Greeks call this Diſcaſe Hydrocephalos, as it were a Drophie of the head, by a wateriſh What it is. 
humor 3 being a diſcaſe almott peculiar to Intants newly born. It hath for an external cauſe The cauſes. 


| the violent compreſſion of the head by the hand of the Midwitc, or otherwiſe at the birth, 
or by a fall, contulion, and the like. For hence comes a breaking of a vcin, orartcry, and an effu- 
ſion of the blood under the skin. Which by corruption becoming whayiſh, laltly degenerateth into 
a certain wateriſh humor. Ic hath alſo an inward cauſe, which is the abundance of ſ{crous and acrid 


4 


blood, which by its tenuity and heat ſweats through the pores of the veſſels, ſomtimes between Differences 


the muſculous skin of the head, and the Pericraninm , {ometimes between the Pericranium and the 


2} $kull; and ſometimes between the skull and membrane called Dara mater, and otherwhilcs in the 


> ventricles of the brain. 


by reaſon of 
place, 


The ſigns of it, contained in the ſpace between the muſculous skin and the Pericranirm, are a ma- Signs, 


| niteſt tumor without pain, ſoft, and much yielding to the preſſure of the tingers. The ſigns when it 


remaineth betwcen the Pericranizm and the skull, are for the moi part like the tore-named, unleſs it 
+: be that the Tumor is a little harder, and not fo yielding to the hnger, by reaſon of the parts be- 
3 tween it and the tinger : And alſo there is ſomewhat more ſenſe of pain. But when it is in the ſpace 
7 between the $skull and Dura mater, Or in the ventricles of the brain, or of the whole ſubſtance there- 
f of, there is a dulneſs of the ſenſes, as of the ſight and hearing 3 the tumor doth not yield to the 
2 touch, unleſs you uſe ſtrong impreſſion, for then it ſinketh ſomewhat down, eſpecially in Infants 
2 newly born 3 who have their skulls almoſt as ſoft as wax, and the junctures of their ſutures lax, 
| both by nature, as alſo by accident, by reaſon of the humor contained therein moiſtening and re- 
2 laxing all the adjacent parts; the humor contained here lifts up the skull ſomewhat more high, eſpc- 
4 cally at the meetings of the ſutures 3 which you may thus know, becauſe the tumor being preſled, 
þ the humor flies back into the ſecret paſſage of the brain. 
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Of particular Tumors againft Nature. Book VIIL, 


A Hiſtory, 


the name, 


The reaſon of | 


Lib.6. tp. 


' Toconclude, the pain is more ychement, the whole head more {wollen, the fore-head Rand; 
ſomewhat further out, the eye is fixt and immovcable, and allo weeps by reaſon of the ſerous hy. 
mor ſweating out of the brain. ; 

Veſalius writcs, that he ſaw a Girl of two years old, whoſe head was thicker than any mans head 
by this kind of Tymor, and the skull not bony, but membranous, as it uſeth to be in Abortive- 
births, and that there was nine pound of water ran out of it. 

 Abucraſis tells, that he ſaw a Child whoſe hcad grew every day bigger by reaſon of the watery 
moiſture contained therein, «ill at length the Tumor became ſo great, that his neck could not bear 
it ncither ſtanding nor ſitting, ſo that he died in a ſhort time, I have obſerved and had in cure 
four children troubled with this diſeaſe, one of which being diſſected after it died, had a brain no 
bigger than a Tennis-Ball. But of a Tumor and humor contained within under the Cranixen, or 
skull, I have ſeen none recover, but they are caſily healed of an external Tumor. 

Therefore whether the humor lye under the Pericranizm, or under the muſculous skin of the 
head, it mul firſt be aſſailed with reſolving medicines, but if it cannot be thus overcome, you 
mult make an Inciſion, taking heed of the Temporal Muſcle, and thence preſs out all the humor, 
whether it reſemble the waſhing of fleſh newly killed, or blackiſh blood, or congealed or knotted 
blood, as when the tumor hath been cauſed by contuſion 3 then the wound mult be tilled with dry 
lint, and covered with double boulftersz and laſtly, bound with a fitting ligature. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of a Polypus, being an eating Diſeaſe in the Noſe. 


> O*————— — 


He Polypas is a tumor of the noſe againſt Nature, commonly ariſing from the Os Ethmoide,, 
or ſpongy-bone. It is ſo called, becaulc it reſembles the feet of a Sea-Polyprs in figure, and 
the fleſh thereof in confiltence. This tumor ſtops the nole, intercepting and hindring the 

8, liberty of (peaking and blowing the noſe. Celſes faith, the Polyprs is a caruncle of excreſcence one 

while white, another while reddilth, which adheres to the bone of the noſe, and ſometimes hills the 
noſtrils hanging towards the lips, ſometimes it deſcends back through that hole, by which the {pirit 


The differen. Aeſcends from the noſe to the throttle; it grows ſo that it may be ſeen behind the Vewla, and often 


ce5 hereof, 


> ns Bud ſtrong {ſmelling filth. Such of them as are paintul, hard, rcfitting, and which have a livid, or leaden 

no manual colour, mult not be touched with the hand, becauſe they favour of the nature of a Cancer, as into 

operation. which they often degenerate 3 yet by reaſon of the pain which oppreſſes more violently, you may 
uſe the Anodyne medicines formerly deſcribed in a Cancer, ſuch as this following. 

An Anodyne. Rc Olet de vitell, ovorum 5 13, Litharg, auri, & Tuthie prep. an. 5 i, ſucci plat. ſolani an. Zi, Ls 


Whyit mu 


ſtrangles a man by ſtopping his breath. There are five kinds thercot 3 the hrlt is, a fott membrane, 
long and thin like the relaxed and depreſſed Vowula, hanging from the nuiddle griſtle of the noſe, 
being filled with a phlegmatick and viſcid humor, This in exſpiration hangs out ot the noſe, but is 
drawn in and hid by inſpiration 3 it makes one ſnatfle in their ſpeech, and ſnort in their fleep. The 
ſecond hath hard fleſh, bred of mclancholy blood without aduttion, which obfiructing the noktils, 
intercepts the reſpiration made by that part. The third is fleſh hanging from the grittle, round and 
ſoft, being the ott-{privg of phlegmatick blood, The tourth is a hard tumor, like ficth,!which when 
it is touched, yields a ſound like a ftone 3 it is generated of melancholy blood dried. bcing ſomewhat 
of the nature of a Scirrþus centirmed, and without pain. The htth is, as it were, compoſed of many 
cancrous Ulcers ſpread over the tran{verlc ſurtace of the griltle. 

Of all theſe ſorts of Polypi ſome arc not ulceratcd,others ulcerated,which ſend forth a ſtinking and 


pid. hematit. & camphore, an. ; \'. Let them be wrought a long time in a leaden Mortar, and (0 
make a medicine to be put into the noſtrils. Thoſe which are ſott, looſe, and without pain, arc 
ſometimes curable, being plucked away with an Infirument made for that purpoſe, or elſe waſied 
by actual cautcries put in through a pipe, fo that they touch not the ſound part or by potential 
cautcrics, as Epyptiacum compoled of cqual parts of all the fimples with Vitriol, which hath a f 
g culty to waſte {uch like fleſh, Aqua fortis and Oy] of Vitriol have the ſame faculty, for thele take 


ve taken clear away a Pelyprus by the root 3 for it any part there remain, it will breed again. But cauteries and 


aviy. 


What it I£s 


The difteren- critical, the matter of the diſcaſe ſomewhat digetted being ſent thither by the force of Nature 


_ Jr 
Their ſigns 


3ndiymproms, ther of their own accord. Such ablceſles often have great inflammations joyncd with them, becaule 


acrid medicines mult be put into the noſtrils with this caution, that in the mean time cold repel- 
ling and aftringent mcdicines be applicd to the noſe and parts about it to aflwage the pain, and hin- 
der the inflammation. Such as are Vngaentum de bello, and Vnguentum nutritum, white of Eggs beaten 
with Roſe-lcaves, and many other things of the like nature. 


| — - V —— — — 


CHAP. l.. 
Of the Parotides, that is, certain ſwellings about the Ears. 


hind and about the Ears, which are called the EmunGtories of the brain 3 tor theſe becaule 
they are looſe and ſpongy, are ht to receive the excxements thereot, Ot theſe {ome rt 


T: Parotis 15 a tumor againſt Nature, affecting the rm_ and thoſe parts ſeated it: 


Others Sympton.atical, the excrenicnts of the brain increaſed in quantity, or quality, ruthing thi 


the biting humor hich flows thither is more vitiated in quality than in quantity. Beſides alſo, tht) 
often caule great pain, by reaſun of the diſtention of the parts indued with the mot exquilite ſenlt. 
as alfo by rcalon of a nerve of the htth Conjugation ſpread over theſe parts 3 as alſo of the neigh 


; . . . . . ny j| 
bourmg, membrancs of the brain, by which means the Patient is troubled with head-ach, ard® 
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for ſo we ſhould infringe orfore-flow the endeavours of Natnrefortibly trecing it ONE ky 
bitique matter. But we mult much leſs repel, '6r drive it back, it thematter which/hath f. 'cd thi- 
ther be venenate, for ſo the reflow thereof to the noble parts would prove mortal,—=<W herctore tlic 
Chirurgco all rather aſkitNature m attracting and drawijng-tfth thatkumor. Yet if the de- 
Auxion thall be ſo violent, if the pain ſo fierce, that thence there'may be tear ;,0f watchings, and a 
Feaver, whi ney deject the powers 3 Galerfks, it will be expedient with many relolving me- 
dicines tO ſome repelling. Wherctorc at the beginning let ſuch a Cataplaſyy be applied, 

R Far. byta. & ſem.lin, aus $1), COQueaniur caem mulſo ant decotnecham. addendgbut. recen. & olei cham, Gentle reſo'- 
ena Z i, fiat dwtaplaſma. And the following Oyntmcnt will alſo be good. ving medt- 

Rt But. recen. 5 ii, olei cham. &* lilior. #85 i, ungyen "de Althea 5 \>, cere parum: Make an Oynt- © 
ment to be applied with moiſt and greaſic wool, to mitigate the pain 3 alſo ſomewhat more firong 
diſcuſſing and reſolving medicines will be profitable z as, 

R Rad. Althee & bryon. an. 5 1), fol.rute, puleg. orig. an.m. i, flo. chamem. melil.an. þ. i, coqantiey Scronger re- 
in hydromelite, piſtentur, trajiciantur, addendo farin. fanugrec. orobi. an. 5 i, pul, Treos, cham. melilot, vers. 
an. 5 i. olet aneth.rutac. an. 5 1, fiat cataplaſma, But if you determine to reſolve it any more, yuu 
may uſe Empleſtrum Oxycroceum and Melilot-plaiſter, It the humor doth there concrete and grow hard, 
you muſt betake you to the medicines which were preſcribed in the Chapter of the Scirrhus 3 but 
if it tend to ſuppuration, you ſhall apply the tollowing medicine. | _ 


bes pw _ # | [at 1th "oth 
Re Rad. liliorum &+ ceparum ſub cineribus coGt, an. 5 iij. Vitell, ovor. num. ii, axung. ſiilla & hone, A ripening 1. » 


bafilicon, an. 3 i, fari. ſem. lini 5 i (5, fiat cataplaſma. But if the matter do ſo requite, lct the tunnox PEAeme, 
be opened as we have formerly preſcribed, | 


_ - — 


CHAP. 1V., 
Of the Epulis, or over-growing of the fleſh of the Gums. - ad 


T: Epulis is a fleſhy excreſcence of the gums between' the tecth, which is by lictle and What it is. 


little oft-times increaſcd to the bigneſs of an Egg, fo that it both hinders the ſpecch and 
eating 3 it caſts forth ſalvious and ſtinking hIth, and not ſeldom degenerates into a Can- The Symp- 
cer, which you may undcritand by the propriety of the colour, pain, and other accidents 3 for then romes. 
you mult by no means touch it with your hand, But that which doth not torment the Patient with 
pain, may be pluck*d away 3 and let this be the manner thereof. 
Let it be tied with a double thred, which mult be fraiter twiched until ſuch time as it fall off; 
when it ſhall tall away, the place mult be burnt with a cautery, put through a trunk or pipe, or with The Chirur- 
Aqua fortis, or oyl of Vitri»l, but with great care that the ſound parts adjoyning thereto be not $1<a1cure. 
hurt 3 for if ſo be that it be not burnt, it uſually returns. 
I have often by this means taken away ſuch large tumors of this kind, that they hung out of the 
mouth in no ſinall bigneſs, to the great disfiguring of the face, which when as no Chirurgcon durſi 
touch, becavſe the fleth looked livid, I ventured upon, becauſe they were free from pain 3 and by ta- 
king them away and cauterizing the place,;I pertectly healed them : not truly ſuddenly, and at once 3, - 
for although I burnt the place atter diſſection, yet nevertheleſs they ſprung up again, becaulc a cer- 
tain portion of the bone and ſockets in which the teeth ſtand faſtned, were become rotten, I have 
often obſerved ſuch like ficſh by continuance of time to have turned into a griſtly and bony ſub- 
ſtance. Wherefore the cure mult be begun as ſpeedily as may be for being bur little, and having 4 norbe 
faltened no deep roots, it is more eakily taken away, being then only tilled with a viſcid humor, deferred, 
which in ſucceſs of time is hardened, and makes the taking away thereof more difficult. 


Why the cure 


————— ——— ——— 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Ranula. 


Here is oft-times a tumor under the tongue, which takes away the liberty of pronuntiati- The Reaſors 
on or ſpeech z wheretore the Greeks call it Batrachizm, the Latins Ranula, becauſe ſuchi why ir is fo 
4. 3s have this diſcaſe of the tongue, ſeem to exprels their minds by croaking rather than called. 
y ſpeaking, 
It is cauſed by the falling down of a cold, moiſt, groſs, tough, viſcid, phleginatick matter, from The Cauſe. 
the brain upon the tongue, which matter in colour and confiſtence reſembles the white of an Egg, 
yet ſometimes it looks of a citrin or yellowith colour, ; =. 


, at you may ately perform the cure, you muſt open the Tumor rather with a Cautery! of The Cure. | 
my Iron, than with a Knife, for otherwiſe it will return again. The tnanner of opening it mult, 
thus, You ſhall get a bended hollow and pertorated Iron-plate with a hole in the mudit, aad 


making the Patient to hold open his mouth, you (hall ſo fit it, that the hole may be upon the part 
S$ 3 which 
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Ee 


© "3h maſt beopened. Then there you muſt open it with an hot Iron, for ſo you ſhall hurt no part 
—_ mouth which is whole 3 buechen you are ready to burn it, by thruſting your thumb under 
the Patients chin, you may ſomewhat elevate the Tumor whereby you may open It with more 
certajnty 3 when it is you muſt thruſt out the matter contained therein, and then waſh the 
Patients mouth with ſome Barly-water, Honey, and Sugar of Roles 3 for {o the Ulcer will be fafe. 


ickly healed. 
| Ng The Delineation of the Iron-plate, and crooked afinal Camery. 
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CHAP, VI. 
Of the ſwelling of the Glandules, or Almonds of the Throat. 


why the glan- Ature at the jaws near the roots of the tongue, hath placed two glandules oppoſite to one 

dules are cal-, another z in figure and magnitude like to Almonds, whence alſo they have their name; 

led Almonds. their office is to receive the (vittle falling down from the brain, both lett that the too vio- 

Thar ue pot falling down of the humor ſhould hinder the tongue in ſpeaking, as alfo, that the tongue 
might always have moiſture, as it were, laid up in ſtore, lett by continual ſpeaking, it ſhould grow 
dry and fail. For thus this ſpittle being conſumed by teaverith heats, the Paticnts are ſcarce able to 

ſpeak, unleſs they firſt moiſten their tongue by much waſhing their mouth, 

The cauſe of = Theſe glandules, becauſe they are feated in a hot and moult place, are very ſubject to inflam- 

their tumor. ations; for there lows into theſe oft-times together with the blood, a great quantity of crude, 
phlegmatick and viſcous humors, whence ariſes a Tumor 3 which is not ſeldom occafioned by drink- 
ing much, and that vaporous Wine ; by too much Gluttony, and ltaying abroad in the open air, 

$ymtomes, Swallowing is painful and troubleſome to the Patient, and commonly he hath a Feaver, Ofe- 
times the neighbouring muſcles of the throttle and neck are fo {woln together with theſe glanduks, 
that (as it uſually happens in the Squinzy) the paſſage of the breath and air is ſtopped, and the Pa- 
tient ſtrangled. 

Cure, We refilt this imminent danger by purging and blood-letting, by applying Cupping-glaſſes to 
the neck and ſhoulders, by trictions and ligatures of the extreme parts, and by walhing and gargling 
the mouth and throat with aſtringent Gagariſms. But if they come to Suppuration, you muſt with 
your Incition-knite make way for the evacuation of the Px, or matter 3 bur, it on the contrary, theſe 

Extreme dif- things performed according to art, defluxion be increaſed, and there is preſent danger of death by 

eaſes muſt fioppivg and'intercepting the breath, for the ſhunning fo great and imminent danger, the top or 

have extreme upper part of the Aſpera arteria or Weazon mult be opened, in that place where it uſes to ſtand moſt 

remedies. gut; and it may be done {ſo much the ſafer, becauſe the jugular veins and arteries are furthelt di- 

How you muſt ftant from this place, and for that this place hath commonly little fleſh upon it. And that the Incil- 

open the We#- on may be the htlier made, the Patient muſt be wiſhed to bend his head back, that ſo the artery may 

_ be the more eaſily come to by the Infirument 3 then you ſhall make an Incifion overthwart way with 
a crooked knife between two rings (not hurting nor touching the grifily ſubſtance) that is to ſay, 
the membrane which ties together the gritily rings, being only cut 3 you ſhall then judge that you 

' kavemade the Incifion large enough, when you thall perceive the breath to break out by the wound; 
the wound mult be kept open ſo long, until the danger of {uffocation be paſt ; and then it muli be 
{owed up not touching the griſtle : Bar if the lips of the wound ſhall be hard and callous z they 
mult be lightly ſcarritied, that ſo they may become bloody for their catie agglutination and union, Y 
as we ſhall ſhew more at large in the cure of Hare-lips. I have had many in cure, who have recover- 
ed, that have had their weazon together with the griſtly rings thereof cut with a great wound, 4 
we ſhall note when we (hall come to treat of the cure of that wounds of that part, 


LS 


CG H A P. VIL 
Of the Inflanmnation and Relaxation in the Uvula or Columella, 


What the #v4- He Uoula is a little body, ſpongy, and ſomewhat ſharpened to the form of a Pinc-apple, I - 
l« is, and what hanging even down from the upper and inner part of the palat, ſo to break the forced WW - 
the uſe there- the airdrawn in, in breathing, and carried to the lungs z and to be as a quill to form and i ; 
— HI of func the voice. It often grows above meaſure by receiving moiiiure falling down from the brain, W2 


the ſwelling Þ<coming ſharp by little and little tron a broader and moxe ſwoln Beſrr. Which thing caules WF» 


thereof, many 
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—+ ſ5mptoimes ; for by the continual irritation of the diſtilling humor the cough 15cauſcd, which Symtromes: 

mobi _ the ſleep, and intercepts the liberty of ſpeech 3 as alſo, by hindering reſpiration, the Pa- 

tients cannot ſlecp, unleſs with open. mouth : They arce.cxerciled with a vain endeayouring toſwal- 

low (having, 25 it Were, 1 _ _ —_— their jaws) _ a of being etpgicd: 

This di muſt be reli laid by purging, bleeding; cupphg, taking of elyſiers, uſing The &y 
aſtringent les, and 2 correentert diet; bor 1t it cannot thus be overcome, the cure mult be OY 
tried by a cauſtick.of Aquz fartis, which Þ have dwers-times done-writh good facets, Bur if it can- The Cure by 
not be ſo done, it will be berter to put to. your haudy.than through idiencls to firffar oe Patient to Chirurgery; 


main in imminent and deadly danger of ſtrangling; yet in.this there mult very great caution be 
uſed; for the Chirargeon that not judge the Umela fit to be touched with an hs Or Cau- 
Rick, which is ſwoln with much inflamed, or black blood, afrer t manner of a Cancer but he ſhall 
boldly put to his hand, if it be longith, grow fl by little and little into a ſharp, looſe and ſoft 
point 3 if it be ncither exceeding red, neither {woln with too much blood, but whitiſh and without 

1in, Therefore that you may more caſily and ſafely cut away that which redoundsand is (; uperflu- 
ous, defire the Patient to fit in a light place, and hold his mouth open; then take huld of the top 
of the Voula with your Sizzers, and cut away as much thereof as ſhall be thought unprofitable. 
Otherwiſe you ſhall bind it with the inſtrument here-under deſcribed, The invention of this In- 
firument is to be aſcribed to Honoraris Taſtellanus, that diligent and leattied man, the Kings Phyſi- 


cian ordinary, and the chict Phyfician of the Queen-mother. Which alfo may be uſed im binding = 


of Polypi, and warts in the neck of the womb, 
The Delineation of Conſtriftory-rings, fit to twitch or bind #he Columella, with a twiſted threads 


A Shews the ring, whoſe oper art is ſomewhat holkws. 
B A double waxed thread , which is couched in the hol« 
lowneſ7 of the ring, and hath a running, or looſe knot 
on it, 
| C 4 Tron rod, into the eye whereof the foremtentioned double 
thread is pt and i is to +witch the Columella, when 
as much thereof is taken hold of, as is unprofitable, and 
Jo take it away without any flux of blood. When you would 
ftraiten the thread, draw it again through the Tron-rod, and 
fo ſtrainit as much as you ſhall think good, letting the end 
of the thread hang out of the mouth. But every day it muſt 
be twitched harder than other, until it fall away by means 
tbereof,, and ſo the and Patient be reſtored to health. 
T have delineated three of theſe Inſtruments, that you may 
uſe which you will, as occaſion ſhall be offered, 


A Figure of the Speculum oris, by which the mouth is held and keps = whilſt the Chirurgion 
' is buſied in thecutting away, or binding the Ulvula, 
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But if an eating Ulcer ſhall aſſociate this relaxation of the Vous, together with a flux of blood, 
then it muſt be burnt and ſeared with an hot Iron, ſo thruſt into a Truk, or Pipe, with an hole in 
it, that ſono ſound part of the mouth may be offeuded therewith, 
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Of particular Tumors againſt Nature. 
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A hollow Trunk with a bole in the ſide, with the hot Tron inſerted, or put therein. 
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CHAP, VIIL 
Of the Angina, or Squinzy, 


bient air into the weazon, and the vapours and the ſpirit from paſſage forth, and the mezr 
alſo from being ſwallowed. There are three differences thereot. The thirſt torments the 
Patient with great pain, no ſwelling being outwardly apparent , by reaſon the Morbitick humor 
lies hid behind 
ceived, unleſs you hold down the tongue with a Spatula, or the Speczr/zm oris, tor fo you may {;; 
the redneſs and tumor there lying, hid. The Patient cannot: draw. his breath, nor {wallow down 
meat nor drink : his tongue (like a Grey-hounds after a courſe) hangs out of his mouth 3 and þ; 
holds his mouth open, that ſo he may the more calily draw his brcagh 3, toconclude, his.yoice is, 1; 
it were, drown'd in his jaws and noſe 3 he cannot lie upon his back, but lying is forced to fit, ti 9 
breathe more freely : And becaule the paſſage is ſiopt, the Urink flies|put at his noſe; the cyes are 
fiery and ſwoln, and ſtanding out of their.orb. Thoſe which are thus afteftcd are dften ſuddcn); 
ſuffocatcd, a foam riſing about their mouths. ay . i | 
The ſecond difference is ſaid to be that, in which the tumor appears inwardly, but ſetle or ſcare; 
any thing at all outwardly, the Tongue, glandules and jaws, appearing ſomewhat ſwoln. 
The third, being leaſt dangerous of them all, cauſes a great ſwelling outwardly, but little jn- 
wardly. ; ' a | t 
The cauſes are cither internal or external. The external arc a ſtroak, ſplinter, or the like thing 
ſticking in the throat, or the exceſs of extreme cold or hcat. The internalcaulcs are a more plenti- 
ful defluxion of the humors either from the whole body or the Brain,which participate of the natur:. 
Either of blood, choler, or fiegm, but ſeldom of Melancholy; The ligns by which the kid and com- 
mixture may be known, have been declared in the general Treatiſe oþ Tumors.;, The Squincy is 
more dangerous, by how much the humor is leſs apparent within'/and without. That is lefs dane«- 
rous which ſhews it ſelf outwardly, becauſe ſuch an one ſhuts not P the ways of the meat, wor 
breath. Some dic of a Squincy in twelve hours, others in two, touror {even days. Thoſe (faith Hip- 
pocrates) which ſcape the Squincy,the diſeaſe paſſes to the luygs, and they die within ſeven days ; bit 
if they ſcape thcſe days, they are ſuppuratecd 3 but alſo oftgn-times this kind of dikcaſh is termima- 
ted by diſappearing, that is, by an obſcure reflux of the humor Jnto ſome noble paxt, ;as imo the 
lurgs (whence the Empyema proceeds) and into other principal parts, whoſe violating brings inevi 
table death 3 ſometimes by reſolution, otherwiſe by fuppuration,s ; | Ji 
The way of reſolution is the more to be deſired 3 it happens when the matter is ſmall, and that 
ſubtle; eſpecially, it the Phyſician ſhall draw blood by opening a vein, and the Paticnt uſe fitting 
Gargariſms. A critical Squincy divers times proves deadly, by reaſon of the great falling down «t 
the humor upon the throttle, by which the paſſage of the breath is ſuddenly ſhut up. Broths nuli 
be uſed made with Capons, and Veal ſeaſoned with Lettuce, Purſlain, Sorrel, and the cold Sceds, 
It the Pacicnt ſhall be ſomewhat weak, let him have potched Eggs, and Barly Creams, the Barly 
being ſomewhat boiled with Raiſons in Water and Sugar, and other mcats of this kind, Let him 
be forbiuden Wine, inſtead whercof he may uſe Hydromelita, and Hydroſacchara, that is, drinks made 
of Water and Honey, or Water and Sugar 3 as alſo Syrups of dried Roſes, of Violets, Sorrel ard 
Liramons, and others of this kind. Let him avoid too much fleep. But in the mean time thc Phyli- 
ciau mult be careful of all, becauſe this diſeaſe is of their kind, which brooknodelays. Wherctore 
Ict the Baſilica be preicntly opened, on that fide the tumor is the greater 3 then within a ſhort time 
ter the {ameday, for evacuation of the conjunc matter, ler the vein under the tongue be opeuct; 
l:t Cupping-Glaſſes be applied, ſometimes with Scariftication, ſomctimes without, to the ncck 
and ſhoulders, and let friftions and painful ligatures beuſcd to the extreme parts. But let the hu- 
mor inipact in the Duh drawn away by Clytters and ſharp Suppoliturics. Whilit the matter is in 
b 


T' Squinancy, or Squincy, is a ſwelling of the jaws, which hinders the entring of the am. 


defluxion, ler the rnaouth without delay be waſhed with aftringent Gargarilms to hinder the deffuxi- 
on of the humor, left by its ſudden falling down it kill the Paticnt 3 as it often happens, all th: 
Phylicians care and diligence netwithttanding. Therefore Jet the moutt; be trequigntly wathed with 
Oxycratc, or ſuch a Gargariſm ; is Pomorum ſylveſt. nu. lit. ſumach, Rojar, rub, anc. ſſ,berver.3 ls 
let them be ail boyled with ſufhcient quantity ot water to the contjumpt:on of the halt, adding there- 
unto of the Wine of ſour Pomgranats, 5 iiij, of Diamoron 5 1j, let it be a little more boyld, and 
make a garglec according to Art. And there may bc other Gargariſtns made of the waters ot Plen- 
tain, Night-ſhade, Veryuyce, Julep of Roſes, and the like. Bur it the matter of the defluxion ſhall 
be Phlegmatick, Alum, Pomgranat-pill, Cypreſs-nuts, and a lucile Vinegar may be (ately adued. But 

on 


Book VII. 


the almonds or glandules of the Vertebre of the neck, fo that it cannot be per. - 
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| of particular Tumors dgainſt. Nature, 


on the contrary, Repercuſſives mult not be outwardly applicd, bnt rather Lenitives, whereby the” 

»xternal parts may be relaxed and rarified, and ſo the way be open either for the diffuſing or re- 

ſolving the portion of the humor. You ſhall know the humour to begin to be reſolved, it the 

Feaver lcave the Patient, if he {wallow, ſpeak, and breathe more freely, it he fleep quietly, and  -. 

pain begin to be much aſſwaged. Therefore then Nature's endeavour mult be helped by applying, rc- Ripening Gar- 
tOlved medicines, or clfe by uſing Suppuratives inwardly and outwardly, it the matter {cem coturn 801ms. 

into Pus. Therefore let Gargariſms be made of the roots ot Marl(h-mallows, Figs, Jujubes, Da- 
mask-prunes, Dates, pzrfedly boylcd in water, The like bencht may be had by Gargariſms cf 

Cows-milk with Sugar, by Oyl of Sweet-almons, or Violets warm, tor ſuch things help forward 

Suppuration and afſwage pain 3 let ſuppurating Cataplaſms be applicd outwardly to the veck and 

throat, and the parts be wrapped with wool moiſtned with Oyl of Lilies. When che Phytician (hall 

perceive that the humor is perfedtly turned into Pres, let the Patients mouth be opened with the Spe- 

*ulum oris, and the abſceſs opened with a crooked and long Incition-knite z then let the mouth be 

now and then waſhed with cleanſing Gargles 3 as It Age hordei lib. ſſ. mellis roſ. & ſyr-roſar. ſic. Derergen: 
an. 3 i, fiat gargariſma, Alſo, the uſe of anomel, that IS, Wine and Honey, will be fit for this purpoſe. Gargariſms. 
The Ulcer being cleanſed by thele means, It it be cicatrized with a little Roch-Alum added to the 


former Gargarilms, 


Book VIll, 


The Figure of an Trcifion-knife, opened out of the baft , which ſerves for a freath thereto. 


CHAP. IX 
Of the Bronchocele, or Rupture of the Throat. 


nia, that is, the Rupture of the throat. For it is a round tumor of the throat, the mat- the name. 
ter whereof coming from within outwards, is contained between the skin and weazon ; 
it proceeds in women from the ſame cauſe as an Anewriſma. 
But this general name of Bronchocele undergoes many diffterences 3 for ſometimes it retains the The differen- 
nature of Melicerides, other-whiles of Steatoma's, Atheroma's or Aneuriſma's; in ſome there is found ces. 
a fleſhy ſubltance having ſome ſmall pain z ſome of theſe are ſmall, others fo great, that they ſeem 
almoſt to cover all the throat 3 ſore have a ciſt, or bag, others have no ſuch thing 3 all, how many 
ſoever they be, and what end they (hall have, may be known by their proper tigns 3 theſe which 
ſhall be curable, may be opened with an actual or potential cautery , or with an Incition-knite. 
Hence, if it be poſſible, let the matter be preſently evacuated , but if it cannot be done at once, let 44. c1.. 
it be performed at divers times, and diſcuſſed by fit remedics and laſtly, let the ulcer be confoli- wat 
dated and cicatrizcd. 


T: which the French call Goetra, that the Greeks call Bronchocele, the Latins Gutturis Her- The roafon of 
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CHAP. X. 
Of the Plenriſie. 


cholerick blood, ſpringing upwards with great violence from the hollow vein into the 

Azygos, and thence into the intercoſtal veins, and is at length poured forth into the empty of a Pleuriſie 
ſpaces of the intercoſtal muſcles, and the mentioned membrane. Being contained there, if it tend to coming to ſup- 
ſuppuration, it commonly, infers a pricking pain, a Feaver, and difficulty of breathing. This ſup- puration. 
purated blood is purged and evacuated one while by the mouth 3 the lungs ſucking it, and fo caſting 
it into the weazon, and ſo into the mouth; otherwhiles by urin, and ſometimes by fool. 

But if nature, being too weak, cannot expeRorate the purulent blood poured forth into the capaci- a—eties 
ty of the cheli, the diſeaſe is turned into Empyema, wherefore the Chirurgeon mult then be called, - _ 
who beginning to reckon from below upwards, may makea vent between the third and fourth true an zmpyena. 
and legitimate ribs ; and that muſt be done either with an actual or potential cautery, or with a gf the aperti- 
(harp knife drawn upwards, towards the back, but not downwards, lelt the veſſels thould be vio- on of the {de 
lated which are diſſeminated under the rib. This apertion may be ſafcly and cafily performed by this 1» an Zmpye- 
actual cautery; it is perforated with four holes, through one whereof there is a pin put higher or 
lower, according to the depth and manner of your Incifion : Then the point thereof is thrult 
through a plate of Iron perforated alſoin the midi, into the part deligned by the Phylician, leti the 
wavering hand might peradventure touch, and ſo hurt the other parts not to be meddled withal. 

The fame plate mult be ſomewhat hollowed, that ſo it might be more eaſily fitted to the gibbous 
tide, and bound by the corners on the contrary fide with four ſtrings. Wherefore I have thought 
good here to expreſs the tigures thercof 


FT: Pleurifie is an inflammation of the membrane, inveſting the ribs, cauſed by lubtile and yyparir is, 
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romes. 


The Figure of an atiual Cantery, with its Plate fit to be uſed in a Pleuriſie. 
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But if the Patient ſhall have a large body, cheſt and ribs, you may divide and perforate the rib 
themſelves with a Trepan 3 howſoever the apertion be made, the pr, or matter, muſt be evacuatee 
by little and little at ſeveral times; and the capacity of the cheſt cleanſed from the purulent mat. 
ter by a detergent inje&tion of vi. ounces of Barley-water, and 5 11, Honey of Roles, and other 
the like things mentioned at large in our cure of Wounds, 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Dropfies 


cies, or Phlegm, gathered one while in all the habit of the body, otherwhiles in ſome par 

and that eſpecially in the capacity of the belly between the Peritoneum and entrails, From 
this diſtin&tion of places and matters, there ariſe divers kinds of Dropſics. Firtt, that Dropfie which 
fills that ſpace of the belly, is cither moiſt or dry. The moilt is called the Aſcites, by reaſon. of the 
ſimilitude it hath with a leather-bottle, or Borachio, becauſe the wateriſh humor is containcd in that 
capacity, as it were in ſuch a veſſel, 

The dry is called the Tympanites, or Tympany, by reaſon the belly ſwollen with wind ſounds like 
a Tympanum, that is, a Drum. But when the whole habit of the body is diſtended with a phlcy- 
matick humor, it is called Anaſarca or Leucophlegmatia. In this laſt kind of Drophie the lower pan 
hrſt ſwell, as which by rcaſon of their fite are moſt ſubject to receive defluxions, and more remote 
from the fountain of the native heat 3 wherefore if you preſs them down, the print of your tinger 
will remain {ometime after 3 the Patients face will become pale and pufted up, whereby it may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the two other kinds of Droplie. For in them ht the belly, then by a certain 
conſequence the thighs and feet do ſwell. There are befides alfo particular Droplics, contained 
in the ſtrait bounds of certain places, ſuch are the Hydrocephalus in the head 3 the Bronchocele in the 
throat 3 the Plexrocele in the cheſt 3 the Hydrocele in the Scrotum, or cod 3 and fo of the reli, Yet 
they all ariſe fromthe ſame cauſe, that is, the weakneſs or detect of the altering or concoting ta- 
culties, eſpecially of the liver, which hath been cauſed by a Scirrhus, or any kind of great dittcm- 
per, chicfly cold, whether it happen primarily, or ſecondarily by reaſon of ſome hot dittemper di- 
tipating the native and inbred heat, tuch a Droplie is incurable; or clſe it comes by conſent of ſome 
other higher or lower part; tor it in the lungs, midriff, or reins, there be any diticmper, or diſcaſe 
bred, it is cafily communicated to the gibbous part of the liver, by the branches of. the hollow vein, 
which run thither. But if the miſchicf proceed from the ſpleen, ſtomach, meſentery, guts, cſpeci- 
ally the jejunum and Iewm, it creeps into the hollow fide of the liver by the meſcraick veins, and 
other branches of the Vena porta or gate-vein. For thus ſuch as are troubled with the Afthma, Pti 
ſick, Spleen, Jaundiſc, and alſo the Phrenſfie, fall intoa Dropſie. 

Laſtly, All ſuch as have the menſtrual or hxmorrhoidal blood ſuppreſſed or too immoderately 
flowing, contrary to their cuſtom, either overwhelms, diminiſheth or extinguiſheth the native heat; 
no otherwiſe than fire, which is ſuffocated by too great a.quantity of week z ordieth and is extin- 
guiſhed for want thereof. We muſt look for the ſame from the excrements of the belly or bladder, 
calt forth either too ſparingly or too immoderatcly : Or by too large quantity of meats too cold 
and ra{hly devoured without any order. To conclude, by every default of external cauſes throug| 
which occaſion, errour may happen in diet or exerciſe, , 

The Aſcites is diſtinguiſhed trom the two other kinds of Drophies, both by the magnitude of the 
efficient cauſe, as allo by the violence of the Symptoms, as the dejeted appetite, thirlt, and (wel- 
ling of the Abdomen. And alſo when the body is moved or turned upon either fide, you may hear? 
ſound as of the joggling of water in a veſſel half full. Laſtly, the humor is diverſly driven upwards 
or downwards, according to the turning of the body and compreſſion of the Abdomen : It allo 
cauſeth various Symptoms by preſſure of the parts to which it loweth. For it cauſcth difficulty ot 
breathing and the cough by prefling of the midriff; by ſweating through into the capacity of the 
cheſt, it cauſeth like Symptoms as the Empyema. Beſides alſo the Patients often ſeem, as it were, by 
the ebbing and flowing of the wateriſh humor,one while to be carricd to the skics,and another whiles 
to be drowned in the water, which I have learn'd notby reading, of any author, but by the report 
the Patients themſelves, But if theſe wateriſh humors be fallen down to the lower parts, they { upprels 


the excrements of the guts and bladder by preſſing and ſtrairning the paſſages. When the _ 
N02; ics 


T: Dropſie is a Tumor againſt nature by the abundance of wateriſh humor, of flatulen- 


Of particular Tumors againſt Nature. Book VIII 


ei a At 46: 


Book VIII. Of particular Timors agamſt Nature. 203 


lies on his back, the tumor {eems lefs, becaule it is ſpread on both ſides: On the contrary, when he 

fands or fits, it ſeems greater, for that all the humor is forced or driven into the lower belly, whence 

he feels a heavinels in the Peder or thare, The upper parts of the body tall away by dete& of the 

blood tit for nouriſhment in quality and contittence, but the lower parts ſwell by the flowing down 

of the ſerous and watcrilh humor to them. The pulle is little, quick, and hard with tenſion, | 
This diſeaſe is of the kind of Chronical or long diſcaſes ; wherefore it is ſcarce, or never cured, Prognoſticks 

eſpecially in thoſe who have it from their Mothers womb, who have the action of their Romach 

depraved 3 and thoſe who are cachectick, and old 3 and laftly, all ſuch as have the natural taculty 

languiſhing and faulty. 7 
On the contrary, young and ſtrong men, eſpecially if they have no feaver, and hnally allwho 

can endure labour, and thoſe exerciſes which are hit tor curing this diſeaſe, calily recover z princi- 

ally if they uſe a Phyſician, betore the water which is gathered together do putretic and infect the 


bowels by its contagion. 


————_—_— 


CHAP. XII 
Of the cure of the Dropſie. , 


to a Paracenteſis, unleſs we have formerly uſed and tried theſe. Therefore, it ſhall be the 


He beginning of the cure mult be with gentle and mild medicincs3 neither muſt we come 
Hip. lib, 4. de 


part of the Phylician to preſcribe a drying diet, and ſuch medicines as carry away water, pr mage ay 


both by ſtool and urine, Hippocrates ordains this powder for Hydropick perſons. I Canthar, ablatis intern. 
capitib, & alits E (> comburantur in furno, &- fiat pulvis;, of which adminitter two grains in white 
wine z for, nature, helped by this, and the like remedics, hath not ſeldom been ſeen to have cured 
the Droplie. But that we may haſten the cure, it will be available to ſtir up the native hcat of the 
rt by application of thoſe medicines which have a diſcufling force as bags, baths, ointments, 
and Emplailters. Let bags be made of dry and harth Bran, Oats, Salt, Sulphur, being made hot 3 Bags. 
or, for want of them, ot Sanders or Aſhes often heated. 
The more effectual baths are Salt, Nitrous, and Sulphurous waters, whether by nature or art, that paths, 
is, preparcd by the diſſolution of Sal, Nitre, and Sulphur; to which it Ruc, Marjoram, the leaves of 
Fennel, and tops of Dill, of S:#ch4s, and the like, be added, the buſineſs will go better forwards. Let Liniments. 
bags be made of theoyl of Rue, Dill, Bays, and Squills, in which ſome Expborbirm, Pcllitory of Spain, gmplaiſters, 
or Pepper, have been boiled, Let Plailiers be made of Frankincenle, Myrrh, Turpentine, Coſtus, Bay- Cuflcmacten. 
berries, Engliſh Galengal, Honey, - the dung of Oxen, Pigeons, Goats, Horlcs, and the like, which al- 
ſo may be applicd by themſeves, If the diſcaſe continue, we mult come to Sinapiſms and Phenigms, 
that is, to rubrifying, and velicatory medicines, When the blilters are raiſed, they mult be anointed 
again, that ſo the water may by little and little low fo lovg until the humor be exhauſted, and 
the Patient reſtored to health. 


Galenwrites,the Husbandmen in Aſa, when they carricd wheat out of the Countrey into the City G#!. {/9. de fa- 


in Cars, when they would ſteal away and not be taken, hide ſome ſtone-jugs fill d with watcr in the © 3497+ 2+ 


midſt of the Wheat 3 for that will draw the moiſture through the jugs into it felt, and increaſe both 
the quantity and weight, When certain pragmatical Phyfitians had read this, they thought that 
Wheat had force to draw out the water, fo that it any {ck of the Droptic thould be buried in a heap 
of Wheat, it would draw out all the water. 

But if the Phyſician ſhall profit nothing by theſe means, he muſt come to the exquilitly chief re- Bivers opini- 
medy, that is, to Paracenteſis. Of which becauſe the opinions of the ancicnt Phylicians have becn. 91s of Pare- 
diverſe, we will produce and explain them. = Lok ho 

Thoſe theretore which diſallow Paracenteſis, conclude it dangerous for three reaſons : The firſt, Ute belly. : 
becauſe by pouring out the contained water, together with it, you dithipate and refolve the ſpirits, Reaſons 
and conſcquently the natural, vital, and animal facultics. Another opinion is, becauſe the liver againſt it, 
wanting the water by which tormerly it was born up, thence-forward hanging down by its weight, 
depreſieth and draweth downwards the midriff and the whole cheti, whence a dry cough, and a 
dithculty of breathing proceed. The third is, becauſe the ſubſtance of the Peritonerm, as that which 
is nervous, cannot be pricked or cut without danger, neither can that which is pricked or cut, be 
calily agglutinated arid united, by reaſon of the ſpermatick and bloodleſs nature thereof, Eraſitra- a—ctii——s 
tus moved by thele rcafons, condemned Paracentefis as deadly : Alſo, he perſwadcd that it was un- SrefPrat 
profitable, tor theſe following reaſons, viz. Becauſe the water poured forth, -doth not take away againit ir. 
With it the cauſe of the Droptie, and the diftemper and hardneſs of the liver, and of the other 
bowels, whereby it comes to paſs that by breeding new waters they may eaſily again fall into the 
Droplic. And then the Feaver, the thirſt, the hot and dry dittemper of the bowels, all which were 
mitigated by the touch of the included water, areaggravated by theabſence thereof, being pour- 
ed forth ; Which thing ſcemeth to have moved Avicen and Gordonizs that he ſaid none, the other faid 
very few, lived after the Paracenteſis : But the retutation of all ſuch reaſons is very eatie. 

For, for the firſt ; Galen infers that harmful diflipation of {pirits, and reſolving the faculties hap- 
pens, when the Paracenteſis is not diligently, and artificially performed. As in which the water is pre- 
{ently poured forth 3 truly, -if that reaſon have any validity, Phlebotomy mult ſeem to be removed 
far from the number of wholſome remedies, as whereby the blood is pourcd forth, which hath far 
more pure and {ubtil ſpirits, than thoſe which are ſaid to be diffuſed and mixed with the Dropſie- 
Waters. But that danger which the ſecond reaſon threatens ſhall eafily be avoided 3 the Patient 
being deſired to lie upon his back in his bed, for ſo the liver will not hang down. But for the third 
reaſon, the fear of pricking the Peritonexm, is childiſh: For thoſe evils which follow upon 
wounds of the nervous parts, happen by reaſon of the exquiſite ſenſe of the part, which in the 
Peritonenm ill affected and altered by the contained water, is cither none or very ſmall. But reaſon 
and 
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and experience teach, many nervous parts, alſo the very membranes themlclvcs being far remov«d 
from a fleſhy fubliance, being wounded admit cure 3 certainly much more the Peritonewm, as that 
which adheres ſo ſtraitly to the muſcles of the Abdomen, that the diflcctor cannot ſeparate it from 
the fleſh, but with much labour. But the reaſon which ſeems to argue the unprofitablencſs of Pa. 
7.1b, 3-C4pe21» pacenteſis is refclled by the authority of Celſius, T, faith he, am not ignorant that Eraſiſtratus did not 
| like Paracenteſisz for he thought the Droptie to be a diſcaſc of the Liver, and fo that it mult be cured , 
and that the water was in vain let forth, which, the liver being vitiated, might grow again. But 

fixſt, this is not the fault of this bowel alone, and then although the water had his original from 

the liver, yet unleſs the water which ftayeth there contrary to Nature be evacuated, it hurteth both 

the liver, and the relt of the inner parts, whillt it cithcr increaſcth their hardneſs, or at the leaſt 

keepeth it hard, and yct notwithſianding it is fit the body be cured, And although the once Ictting 

forth of the humor profit nothing, yet it makes way for medicines, which while it was these con- 

tained, it hindered. But this ſerous, ſalt, and corrupt humor is {o far from being able to miti. 

gate a feaver and thirſt, that on the contrary it increaſeth them. And allo it augmenteth the cold 

diſtemper, whilſt by its abundance it overwhelms and extinguiſheth thenative heat. But the ai. 

thority of Celius Aaurelianus that moſt noble Phyſician, though a Methodick, may fatishe Avicey 

14h. demorh, and Gordonins, They, faith he, which dare avouch that all ſuch as have the water Ict out by opcn- 
Ch, cap. de ing their belly have died, dolic z for we have ſcen many recover by this kind of remedy : Bnt if 
Hydrope. any died, it hapned either by the default of the ſlow or negligent adminitiration of the Paracenteſi,, 
I will add this one thing which way take away all errour or controverhe z we unwiſcly doubt of 

the remedy when the Patient is brought to that neceſſity, that we can only help him by that mcang, 

The places of Now mult we thew how the belly ought to be opened, It the Drophic happen by fault of the liver, 
the apertzon the ſcion mutt be made on the lett fide 3 but if of the ſpleen , in the right: for if the Paticnt 
muſt be divers ſhould lic upon the ſide which is opened, the pain of the wound would continually trouble him, 
according tO 114 the watcr running into that part whe the ſcion is would continually drop, whence would 


reno follow a diflolution of the tacultics. The ſcion muſt be made three tingers breadth below the nay, 
feed, to wit, 2t the ſide of the right muſcle, but not upon that which they call the Linea Alba 3 neither up. 


on nervous parts of the relt of the mulcles of the Epigaſtrizm 3 that {o we may prevent pain and dith. 
culty of hearing. Therefore we mult have a care that the Patient lye upon his right tide, it the In- 
cifion be made in the left, or on the left, if in the right. Then the Chirurgion both with his own 
hand, as alſo with the hand of his ſervant afliſting him, muſt take up the skin ot the belly, with 
the fleſhy pannicle lying under it, and ſeparate them from the reſt; then let him divide them {4 
ſeparated with a ſe&tion even to the fleſh lying under them 3 which being done, lct him force as 
much as he can the divided skin upwards towards the ſtomach, that when the wound, which mui 
preſently be made in the fleſh lying there-under, ſhall be conſolidated, the skin, by its falling there- 
in, may ſerve for that purpoſe; then therefore let him divide the muſculous fleſh and Peritoneum 
with a ſmall wound, not hurting the kall or guts. 

Then put into the wound a trunk, or golden, or ſilver crooked pipe, of the thickneſs of a Gooſe- 
quill, and of the length of ſome halt a hnger. Let that part of it which goes into the capacity cf 
the belly have ſomething a broad head, and that perforated with two ſmall holes, by whictra ſtring 
being faſtcncd, it may be bound ſo about the body, that it cannot be moved, unleſs at the Chirur- 
g£ons pleaſure, Let a ſpunge be put into the pipe, which may receive the dropping humor 3 and letir 
be taken out when you would evacuate the water 3 but let it;not be poured out all together, but by 
little and little for tear of diflipation of the ſpirits, and reſolution of the facultics, which I once 

A Hiſtory, {aw happen to one lick of the Dropfie. He being impaticnt of the diſcaſe and cure thercot, thruſt 1 
Bodkin into his bclly, and did much rejoyce at the pouring forth of the water, as it he had been freed 

ls hs from the humor and the diſeaſe, but died within a few hours, becauſe the force of the water running 
taking out the forth, could by no mcans be ſtaid, for the Incifion was not artificially made. But it will not be ſuth- 
pipe.. cient to have made way for the humor by the means atore-mentioned, but alſo the external orificeof 
the pipe mult beſtopped and firengthened by double clothes, and a {irong ligature, leſt any of the 

water flow forth againſt our wills. But we mult note, that the pipe is not to be drawn out of the 

wound, before as much water ſhall be iſſued forth as we deſire, and the tumor requireth; for once 

drawn torth, it cannot cafily be put in again, and without force and pain be fitted to the lips of the 

wound, becauſe the skin and ficthy pannicle cover it by their falling into the wound of the ficth or 

muſcle. But whillt the water is in evacuation, we mult have a diligent care of feeding the Patient, 

as alſo of his ſtrength 3 for if that fail, and he ſeem to be debilitated, the effuſion of the water mull 

be ſtayed for ſome days, which at the length performed according to our deſire, the wound mult b: 

{o conſolidated that the Chirurgeon beware it degenerate not into a Filtula, 
The Figure of a Pipe in form of a Duill, to evacuate the water in Dropſics, 

Another man- [Others perform this buſineſs after another manner 3 for, 
ver of eyacua- making an Incition, they thruſt through the lips of the wound 
dd wa an ona with a needle and thred 3 but they take up much of the fleſhy 
__ © Pf” ſubſtance with the needle, leſt that which is taken up ſhould be 
rent and torn by the forcible drawing of the lips together. 
Then the thred it ſelf is wrapped up and down over both cnds 
of the needle, ſo thruſt through, as is uſually done in a harc- 
lip, that (o the lips of the wound may ſo cloſcly cohere, that 
not adrop of watcr may get out againſt the Chirurgeons will, 
Sometimes ſuch as are cured and healed of the Droplie, fall 
I into the Jaundiſe, whom I uſually cure after this manncr. 

A medicmme Ry, fterc. anſer. 3, ij. diflolve it in 5 iij, 2ini. alb. coletur ; Make 


—_ Jaun- , Potion, and let it be given two hours before meat. 


The manner 
of making 
apertion, 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Of the tumor and relaxation of the Navel. 


He Exomphalos or ſwelling cf the navel, is cauſed by the Peritonewm, cithcr rclaxcd or bro- The divers 
ken 3 for by this occafion oft-times the guts, and oft-times the kall, fall into the ſeat of the cauſes thereef. 
navel, and ſometimes ſuperfluous fleſh is there generated; otherwiſe, this tumor is as an 

Aneuriſma by t00 great a quantity of blood poured torth in that place: Otherwiſe by a flatulent 

matter, and ſometimes by a wateriſh humor. It the humor be occationed by the kall, the part it Signs hereof 
{If will retain his proper colour, that is, the colour of theskin 3 the tumor will bc foft and almoti occaſioned by 
without pain, and which will recide without noiſe, cither by the preſſure of your tingers, or of it ſelf © Mall. 
when the Paticnt lieth on his back 3 but tumor cauſed by the guts, is more uncqual, and when it is By the gu's, 
forced in by the preflure of your fingers, there is ſuch a noiſe heard, as in the Enterocele 3 but it the 
tumor procecd of lupcrfluous fleſh it will bc harder and more {tubborn., not calily xctirivg into the 
body, although the Patient lie upon his back, and you preſs it with your tingers. 

The tumor 1s ſofter which proceeds of wind, but which will not rctire into thc body, and ſounds By wind. 
under your nail like a taber. It the {welling be cauſed by a waterith humor, it hath all things By 2 wateriſh 
commen with the flatuous tumor, except that it is not fo viſible and without noiſe, It it be tron Pmrs 
effuſion of blood, it is of a livid colour 3 but if the effuſed blood ſhall be artcrial, then there are - 4x 2g 
the ſigns of an Aneuriſma. Wherctore when the tumor is cauſed by the guts,kall, wind or a waterith : ' 
humor, it is cured by Chyrurgery 3 but not if it proceed from a fleſhy excreſcence or fiiftulion of Which may 
blood. The tumor of the navel procecding trom-the kall and guts, the Paticnt mult lie upon his EP 
back to be cured 3 and then the kall and guts, mult with your fingers be forced into their duc aye ag 

lace : Then the skin with which the tumor is circumſcribed mult be taken up with your tingers, The cure by 
and thruſt through with a ncedIc,drawing atter it a double twincd and firong thred 3 then it mutt be Chirurgery. 
ſcarified about the fides, that ſo it may be the caher agylutinated, Then mult it be thruſt through 
with a needle three or four times, according to the manner and condition of the diltention and tu- 
mor. And ſo twitch it ſtrongly with a thred, that the skin which is{o bound may at length fall off 
together with the ligature, But alſo you may cut oft the Skin {o diſtended even to the ligaturc, 
and then cicatrize it, as ſhall be ht. A flatulent tumor of the navel ſhall be cured with the fame 
remedies, as we ſhall hereafter mention in the cure of a windy rupture, but the watery may be 
pourcd forth by making a ſmall incition, And the wound {hall be kept opcn fo long, untill all the 


water be draincd torth. 


By Ficſh. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Tumors of the Groins and Cods called Herniz, that is, Ruptures. 


He ancient Phyſicians have made many kinds of Ruptures, yet indced there arc only thrce There are ou- 
to becalled by that name, that is, the Inteſtinalis, or that of the guts 3 the Z:#b ://5, or II Ahree forts 
that of the kall ; and, that which is mixed of them both. The other kinds oft Ruptures of Rupture. 

have come into this order, rather by fimilitude, than any truth of the thing 3 tor in than the gut 

or kall do not forſake their places. 

The Grecks have given toall theſe ſeveral names, both from the ſeat of the tumor, as alto trom 

their matter. For thus they have called an unpertcct rupture which deſcends not beyond the groms, p,,.. .... 
nor falls down into thc cods, Bubonocele : but the compleat which penetrates into the cod, it it be by #»:+-9:21; and 
falling down of the gut, Enterocele : if from the kall, Epiplocele 3; it trom them both rogether, they Epiplocele. 
name it Entero-epiplocele : but if the tumor proceed from a watcriſh humor, they term it Hydrocele : Hydrocele. 
it fromwind, Phyſocele 3 it from both, Hydro-phyſzcele z it a flethy cxcre\ſ-ence thall grow about the phyſocele. 
teſticle, or in the ſubſtance thereof, it is named Sarcacele, If the veins interwoven, and divaricated Sarcocele. 
divers ways, ſhall be (woln in the cod and telticles, the tumor obtains the name of a Cirſoſele. But if Cirſocele, 
the humors ſhall be ſhut up or {cnt thither, the name is impoſed upon the tumor, from the predomi- 

nant humor, as we have notcd in the.beginning ot our Tractate of Tumors. The cauſes are many, The cauſes, 
as, all too violent motions, a ſtroke, a fall from a high place, vomiting, a cough, leaping, riding up- 

on a trotting horſe, the ſounding of trumpets, or ſackbuts, the carrying or litting up of a heavy bur- 

then, racking, alſo the too immoderate ule of viſcid and flatulent meats ; tor all ſuch things may ci- 

ther xclax or break the Peritonewm, as that which is a thinand extended membrane, The tigns of a The f:gn-. 
Bubonocele arc a round tumcr in the groin, which preſſed, is cafily forced in. The tigns of an Entero- 

cele arc a hard tumor in the cod, which torccd, rcturneth back and departeth with a certain murmur 

and pain ; but the tumor procceding of the kall, is lax and feels ſoft like wool, and which is more 

difhcultly forced in, than that which proceeds from the guts, but yet without murmuring and pain 3 

tor the ſubſtance of the guts, ſeeing it is one, and continucd to it ſelf, they do not only mutually (uc- 

cced each other, but by a certain conſcquence do, as in a dance, draw cach other, fo to avoid di- 

ſiention, which in their- membranous body cannot be without pain, by reaſon of their change of 

place trom that which is natural,into that againſt nature : None of all which can befal the kall.(eeing 

t 152 [tupid body, and almoſt without ſenſe,heavy,dull,and immoveable. The ligns thatthe Peritone- 

»m is broken, are the ſudden increaſe of tumer, and a ſharp and cutting pain 3 for when the Peri- 

tem 15 only relaxed, the tumor groweth by little and little, and fo conſequently with- ſmall 

pain 3 yet ſuch pain returns {o otten, as the tumor is rencwed by the falling down of the gut, or tall, 
which happens not to the Peritoneum being broken : for the way being once open, and pattable to 
the falling body, the tumor is renewed without any diltention, and ſo without any pain to {pcak of. 
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The reſt of the ſigns ſhall be handled in thcir places, Sometimes it happens that the guts and kall, 
firmly adhere to the proceſs of the Peritoneum, that they cannot be driven back into their prope 
ſeat. This ſtubborn adheſion happens by the intcrvention of the viſcid matter, or by mcans of ſgne 
cxcoriation cauſed by the rude hand of a Chirurgeon, in too violently forcing of the gut, or kal} 
into their place. But alſo, too Jong ſtay of the gut m the cod, and the neglect of wearing a Trufc, 
may give occaſion to ſuch adheſion, A pcrfect and invetcrate Rupture by the breaking of the proce; 
Whar Rupture of the Peritonerm in men of tull growth, never, or very ſeldom admits of cure. But you mult note 
bs uncureable, 1, by great Rupturcs of the Peritoneum, the guts may fall into the cod, to the bigneſs of a mans 
head, without much pain and danger of life, becauſe the excrements, as they may cahily enter, by 
reaſon of the largenels of the place and Rupturc ſo allo they may calily return. 


NIE RTCES ne OE—EE—_— 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Cure of Ruptures. 


To what Rup- Ecauſe children are very ſubject to Ruptures, but thoſe truly not fleſhy or varicous, but wz. 

tures children try, windy, and eſpecially of the guts, by reaſon of continual and painful crying and cough. 

are ſubjcR. ou), qa _w : - | 2 
ing: Therefore in the firtt place we will treat ef their cure. Wherefore the Chirurgeoy, 


called to reltore the gut which is faln down, ſhall place the child, either on a table, or in a bed, { 
that his head {hall be low, but his buttocks and thighs higher ; then ſhall he torce with his hands by | 
little and little, and gently, the gut into the proper place 3 and ſhall foment the groin with the T 
An aſtringenr altringent Fomentation, deſcribed in the falling down of the womb. Then let him apply this re s 
Cataplaſm, medy : Rt Preſcript. decoftionis quantum ſufficit, farine bordei & fabarum, an. 5 1, pulver. Alves, Mi. 
tithes , Myrtill, &- Sarcoce. an. 5 ($, Boli Armeni 5 1). Let them be incorporated and made a Catz- 
plaſm according to art. For the fame purpoſe he may apply Emplajtrim contra Ruptaram : but the 
chick of the cure confiſts in folded Clothes, and Truffles, ard Ligaturcs artihcially made, that the 
reſtored gut may be contained in its place, tor which purpoſc kc thall keep thc child ſeated in hi; 
Se. Te 6: 24+ cradle for thirty or forty days, as we mentioned betore 3 and keep him trom crying, thouting, and 
coughing 3 Aetizs bids, ſtcep paper three days in watcr, and apply it made in a ball to the groin, 
the gut bcing firlt put up; tor that remedy by three days adhction will kcep it trom talling down, 
But it will be, as I ſuppoſe, more cffeCtual, it the paper be ſteeped not in common, but in the aftrin- 
canoes kg gent watcr, deſcribcd in the falling doven of the womb. Truly I have healcd many by the help & 
of Gelders, {uch remcdics, and have dclivercd them from the hands of the Gelders, which are greedy of chil- 
* drenstelticles, by rcafon of the great gain they receive from thencc. They by a crafty cozcnage, per- 
{wade the Parcnts, that the falling down of the gut into the cod, is uncurable : Which thing, not- 
withſtanding experience convinceth to be talſc, it fo be the cure be pertormed according to the 
fore-mcntioncd manner, when the Peritonerm is only relaxcd, and not broken : tor the procels 
thereof by which the gut doth fall as in a ſicep way, in progrcfs of time and age 1s liraitned and 
knit together, whillt alſo in the mean time the guts grow thicker, 
Another way A certain Chirurgeon who deſerveth credit, hath told me that he hath curcd many children, a; 
cm, _ thus, He beats a Loadſtone into tine powder, and givcs it in pap, and then he anvints with honey 
the groin, by which the gut came out, and then ſtrewed it over with tine filings of Iron. He ad- 
minilircd this kind of rcmedy for ten or twelve days: The part tor othcr things bcing bound up 
The reaſon of with a Ligaturc and Truſs as was fitting. The «fhcacy of this remedy ſecmeth to conlilt in this 
lus Cure, that the Loadſtone by a na:ural detire of 6rawing the Iron which is ſtrewcd upon the groin, joyns 
to it the flcſhy and fatty particles interpoled between them, by a certain violent impetuoſity, which 
on cvery fide preſſing and bending the looſncls of the Peritonewm, yea verily adjoyning themſelves 
to it, in proceſs of timc by a firm adhchion intercept the paſſage and talling down of the gut or kall; 
which may ſecm no more abhorring ftrom reaſon, than that we behold the Loadltone it ſelf through 
the thicknc(s of a table, to draw Iron aftcr it any way. The {ame Chirurgeon athrmed, that he fre- 
—_— mc- quently and happily uſed the following medicine, He burnt into aſhes in an oven red Snails, ſhut up 
in an carthen pot, and gave the powder of them to little children, in pap; but to thoſe which 
wcre biggcr in broth, 

But we muilt deſpair of nothing in this diſcaſe, for the cure may happily proceed in men of full 
growth, as of forty ycar old, who have filled the three dimentions of the body, as this tollowing 
rclation tcftthes, 

A notable Ilt- Thcre was a ccrtain Pricſt in thc Pariſh of St. Andrews, called Fohn Moret, whoſe office was to 
w_ ſing an Epittle with a loud voice as often as the ſolemnity of the day, and the thing rcquired. 
Wheretore {ceing he was troubled with the Enterocele, he came to me, requiring help, ſaying, he 
was troubled with a gricvous pain, eſpecially then, when he ſirctched his voice in the Epiltle. 
When I had ſcen the bigneſs of the Enterocele, I perſwaded him to get another to ſcrve in his 
placc ſo having gottcn Icave of M. Czrio, Clerk and Deacon of Divinity, hc committed him- 
ſelf unto mc: I handlcd him according unto art, and commanded him he ſhould never go without? 
Truſs and he tollowcd my dirc&ions. When I met him ſome five or fix ycars atter, I askd 
him, How he did ? he anſwered, Very well, for he was wholly freed from the diſcaſe, with which bz We 
was formerly troubled z which I could not perſwade my felt of, before that I had found that hc 
had told me the truth, by the diligent obſervation of his genitals. But ſome fix months atter, he 
We muſt ne- dying of a Pleuritic, I came to Czrio's houſe where he died, and deſired leave to open his body, 
ver deſpair 18 that I might obſcrve whether Nature had done any thing at all in the paſſage through which the 
—_ to out fell down: I call God towitncſs, that I found a certain fatty ſhbſtance about the proceſs 
ture be . as wry 
the Peritonenm about the bigneſs of a little Egg, and it did ſtick ſo hard to that place, that I could 


aſſociated by ! : | ( 
Art, {carce pullit away without the rending of the neighbouring parts. And this was the ſpeedy _—_ 
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his cure» But it is moſt worthy of obſervation and admiration, that Nature but a little helped by 
; art, hcaleth diſcaſes which ate thought incurable. The chict of the cure conliſts in this, that we firm- 
- ly ſtay qe gut in its place, atter the ſame manner as thee rwo Figures thew, 


The Figure of a man broken on one ſide, wearing a Tru; 
whoſe Bol/ter mult have three Tuberoſities, two on the uþ- 
per, and one on the lower part 3 and there net't be a bollow- | | | | 
ne(5 between them in the midſt, that they may not too ftrait-) Another Figure of a Man having a Rupture on both ſides, 

ly preſs the ſhare-bone, and [0 cauſe pan, The manner of ſmewing by what Means, with what kind of and what ſhew! | 

4 fuch a Truſs, 1 found ont not long ago, and it ſcemed bet-| «er-band he muſt be buind on each groin, 

ter and ſafer than the reſt for to binder the falling doron of 

the gut and kal!, 
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A Shews the ſhoulder-band which is tied before and behind| a ſheweth the ſhculder-band divided in the mid|t for the put- 
to the girdle of the Truſs, ting through of the head. 
>: BTbheTrufs, B The Truſs, with two Bolſters, between which is a bole for 
' C TheCavityleft in the midlit of the Tuberoſities. | putting through the yard. The form of both Bolſters orght 
; to be the ſame with the former, 


Ia the mcan time we mult not omit diet, We muſt forbid theuſe of all things, which may ci- 
ther rcJax. dilate, or break the proceſs of the Peritonenm, of which I have alrcady treated ſuffici- 
ently. Sorctimes, but cſpecially in old men, the guts cannot be reſtored into their place, by tcaſon 
of the quantity of the excrements hardned in them : In this cafe they mult not be too violently 
forced, but the Patient mult be kept in his bed 3 and, lying with his hcad low, and his knees higher 
let the following, Cataplaſms be applied. 

I Rad, alth, & lil. ana ij. Seminis lini & fenngr, an. 3 (8, fol. matue, & viol. pariet. an. m. [5+ A;Cataplaſm 
Let them be boiled in fair water, afterwards beaten, and drawn through a ſearſe, adding therc- to ſoften the 
to of new Butter without Salt, and Oyl of Lilies as much as ſhall ſuffice, Make a Cataplaſng excrements. 
in the form of a liquid Pyltis. Let it be applied hot to the ccd, and bottoin of the belly ; by the 
help of this remedy when it had been applied all night, the guts have not {cldom been ſcen of 
themſelves, without the hand of a Chirurgeon, to have returned into their proper place. The 
windineſs being reſolved, which hindercd the going back of the excrements into another gut, 
whereby they might be evacuated and expelled. But if theexcrements will not go back thus, the 
farulcncies, yet reliltting undiſcuſſed, an emollient and carminative clytter is to be admitted, with 
4 little Chymical Oyl of Turpentine, Dill, Juniper, or Fennil. Clytters of Muſcadine , Oyl of Chymical oyl. 


m—_ and Aqra wite, and a ſmall quantity of any the aforeſaid Oyls, are good tor the fame 
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The Chirurgt- 
cal cure by the 
Golden tie, 


Another man- 
ner thereof, 


It often happens that the guts cannot yet be reſtored, becauſe the proceſs of the Peritonewan is 
not wide enough. For when the excrements are fallen down with the gut into the cod; they grow 
hard by little and little, and increaſe by the acceſs of flatulences cauſed by reſolution, which cauſe 
ſuch a tumor as cannot be put up through that hole, by which a little before it tell down : Whereby 
it happens that by putrefaction of the matter there contained, come inflammations, and a new ac. 
ceſs of pain and laſily, a vomiting and evacuation of the excrements by the mouth, being hin- 
dercd from the other paſſage of the fundament. They vulgarly call this affect Mzſerere mei, That 
you may help this ſymptom, you mult rather afſay extreme remedies, than ſuffer the Patient to die 
by ſo filthy and loathlom a death. And we muſt cure it by Chirurgery, after this manner following, 
We will bind the Patient lying on his back, upon a table or bench 3 then preſcntly make an Incifion 
in the upper part of the cod, not touching the ſubſtance of the gut 3 then we mult have a filver 
Canc or Pipe, of the thickneſs of a Gooſe-quil, round and gibbous in one part thereof, but ſomewhat 


hollowcd in the other, as is ſhewed by this following Figure. 


The Figure of the Pipe or Cane, 


more {irait, nothing may fall into the cod after it is cicatrized. 

But if there be ſuch abundance of excrements hardned, cither by the ſtay or heat of inflamms- 
tion, that that Inciſion is not ſufficient to force the excrements into their place, the Incifion mul: 
be made longer, your Cane being thruſt up towards the belly : So that it may be ſufficient »for thi 
free regreſs of the guts into the belly. Then ſow it up as is fit, and the way will be ſhut upagaini 
the falling down of the gut or kall ; the proceſs of the Peritonexm being made more ſtrait, by reaſon 
of the ſuture for the reli, the wound ſhall be cured according to Art. But betore you undertake this 
work, confidcr diligently whether the ſtrength of the Patient be ſuthcicnt, neither attempt any 
thing before you have forctold, and declared the danger to the Patients friends, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Golden Ligature, or the PunGtus Aurcus, as dhey call its 


tinuity of therelax'd or broken Peritoneum, and the Patient by the conſent of his fricnds there 
preſent, is ready to undergo the danger in hope of recovery the cure ſhall be attempted by 

that which they call the Pans aureus, or Golden tic, 
For which purpoſe a Chirurgeon which hath a skilful and ſure hand, is to be imployed, He (hl 
make an Incifion about the ſhare-bone, into which he ſhall thruſt a Probe like to the Canc, a lit 


f F the Rupture will not be curcd by all theſe means, by reaſon of the great ſotution of the con- 


tle before deſcribed 3 and thruſt it long-ways under the proceſs of the Peritoneum, and by litting it 


up, {cparate it from the adjoyning hbrous, and nervous bodies, to which it adheres 3 then preſent- 
ly draw afide the ſpermatick veſſels, with the Cremaſter, or hanging muſcle of the teſtiele z which 
being done, he ſhall draw aſide the proceſs it ſclf, aloneby it ſelt: And he ſhall take as much there 
of 2515 too lax, with ſmall and gentle mullets, pertorated in the midft, and ſhall with a needle, having 
hve or {1x threds, thrult it through as near as he can to the ſpermatick veſſels, and Cremaſter muſcles 
But the needle alſo muſt be drawn again in to midit of the remnant of the proceſs, taking up wit 
it the lips of the wound ; then the thred muſt be tied on a ſtrait knot, and ſo much thereot mul 
be left atter the Scftion, as may be ſufficient to hang out of the wound. This thred will of it 
{c]t bedifolved by little and little by putrefaQtion : Neither mult it be drawn out before that N:- 
ture ſhall regenerate and reſtore fleſh into the place of the ligature, otherwiſe all our labour ſhall & 
fpent in vain, | ; 

And laſtly, Let the wound be cleanſcd, filled with fleſh, and cicatrized, whoſe callous hardneb 
may withſtand the falling of the gut or kall. | 

There are ſome Chirurgeons who would perform this Golden Ligature after anothcr mann: 
They cut the skin abovethe ſhare-bone where the falling down commonly is, even to the proce 
of the Peritoneum, and they wrap once or twice about it, being uncovercd, a ſmall Golden Wir, 
and only ftraiten the paſſage as much as may ſuffice to amend the looſneſs of this procels, | 
ving the ſpermatick veſſels at liberty 3 then they twiſt the ends of the wire twice or thrice wit 
{mall mullets, and cut off the remnant thereof 3 that which remains after the cutting, they turn i 


41s 
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We muſt put it into the place of the Inciſion, and put it under the production of the Peritore. 
#m being, cut together with the cod, all the length of the production, that ſo with a ſharp knife ws 
may divide the proceſs of the Peritonewm, according to that cavity ſeparated from the guts there 
contained, by the benefit of the Cane in a right line not hurting the guts. When you have made 
an indifferent Inciſion, the guts mult gently be put up into the belly with your tingers, and then 
ſo much of the cut Peritoneum muſt be fowed up, as ſhall ſcem ſufficient, that by that paſlage mad: 
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Book VIIl Of particular Tumors againſt Nature. 


1-& with the ſharpneſs they ſhould prick the fleſh growing upon it, Then leaving the Goldn Wire 
there, they cure the wound like to other fimple wounds, and they keep the Patient ſome fifteen or 
ewenty days in his bed, with his knees ſomething higher, and his head ſomething lower,  @ 

Many are healed by this mcans 3 others have fallen again into the diſeaſe by reaſon of the ill twiſt» 


ivg of the WIICs 


A Shews a crooked needle having an eye not 
far from the point, through which you may 
put the Golden Wire. 


B B The Golden Wire put through the eye of 
of the nee4le., 
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C The Mullets or Pincers, to cut away the 
waſte or ſuperfluous ends of the wire, 
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D The ſpring of the Mullets. 
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E The Mullets to twiſt the ends of the wire 
together, 
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There is alſo another manner of this Golden tic, which I judge more quick and fate, even for The thirg 
that there is no external body !cft in that part after the cure, Wheretore they wrap a leaden wire manner chere- 
inſtead of the golden, which comes but once about the proces of the Peritoneum, then twine it as of. 
much as necd rcquires 3 that is, not too loofly, left it ſhould leave way for the falling down of 
the body, neither too {iraitly, leſt a Gangrene ſhould come by hindering the paſſage ot the ſpirits 
and nouriſhment, The cnds thercof are ſuffered to hang out z when in the procels of time, this con- 
traction of the Peritonezm {cems callous, then the wire is untwiſtcd and gently drawn out. And 
the reſt of the cure perturmed according to Art. But Ict not the Chirurgeon thrutt himafelt upon A thing to be 
his work raſhly, without the advice of the Phylician, for it divers timcs comes to paſs, that the te- nored, 
ſticles are not as yet fallen down into the cod by the too great fluggiſhneſs of. Nature, in ſome of 
a pretty growth 3 but remains lang in the groins, cauſing a tumor with pain, wliich thing may make 
a good Chirurgeon belicve that it is an Enterocelſe. Therefore whillt he labours by repelling medi- 
cines and truſſes to force back this tumor, he increaſeth the pain, and hinders the falling down A Hiſtory. 
of the telticlcs into the cod, I obſcrved this not long ago in a Boy, which an unskilful Chirurgion 
had long, and grievoully troubled, as it he had a rupture: For when I had obſerved that there 
was but one ſtone in the cod, and knew the Boy was never gelt; I bid them calt away the Plaiſters 
and Trufles, and wilh'd his Parents that they ſhould ſuffer him to run and leap, that fo the idling 
ſtone might be drawn into the cod, which thing by little and little, and without pain, had the event 
as I toretold, 
That the reaſonof this affe& may be underſtood, we muſt know that man differs from a woman, 
only in efficacy of heat; but it is the nature of ſtrong heat to drive forth, as of cold to keep in. 
Hence it is that the tones in men hang torth in the cod, but in women they lie hid in the lower 
belly; Therefore it happens that in ſome males more cold by Nature, the teſticles are thut up 
ſome certain time, until at length they are forc'd down into the cod by youthful heat. But that 
we may return to our former Treatiſe of the Cod, although that way of curing Ruptures wants not 
pain and danger, yet is ſater than that which is performed by gelding, which by the cruclty there- 
of expoſes the Paticnt to manifeſt danger of death. For the Gelders while they fear lett when 
the cure is finiſhed, the relaxation may remain, pull with violence the proceſs of the Peritonerm 
from the parts to which it adheres, and together with it a nerve of the ſixth conjugation which runs 
to the ſtones; they offer the ſame violence to the ſpermatick veſſels; by which things enſue great 
pain, convultion, efflux of blood, inflammation, putrefaction, and laſtly death, as I have obler- 
ved in many whom 1 have difſeted, having dicd a few days after their gelding. Although ſome 
elcape theſe dangers, yet they are deprived of the faculty of generation for all their lite after 3 
TH for 
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of particular Tumors agaiuſt Nature. 


Lib. de arte 
medica. 


Lib. de ſem. 


is performed, bctore your view. 


Another more eaſie and ſafe way to reſtore the Gut and Kall. 

F Heodorick, and Guido have invented another way of performing this operation. They put bac; 

into their places the gutand kall being fallen down, the Patient being fo placed, that his 
thighs arc high and his head is ſomewhat low 3 then they draw afide the lower portion of the pro- 
duction of the Peritoneum, and alſo the ſpermatick veſſels, and cremaſter-muſcle to the T/chizm , 
then by applying a cauſtick fitted to the age and diſcaſe, they burn the other part of the proces, 
dircly perpendicular to the ſhare-bone, where the gut did tall down. Then they pull off theEC. 
char thus made with a knitc even to the quick, then they apply another cauſtick in the ſame place, 
which may go even to the bone, then procure the falling of this Eſchar made on the forcſaid Pro- 
ceſs. And afterwards they heal the Ulcer which remains 3 which preſently contracting ſomewhat 
a thick Callus, ſo keeps up the guts and kall, that it binds them from talling down into the cod. This 
way of reſtoring the gut and kall, though it be ſafer and more facile ; yet the Chirurgeon mutt 
not attempt it, if the guts or kall ſtick ſo faſt, agglutinatcd to the proceſs of the Peritoneum, that 
they cannot be ſevered, nor put back into their places (tor from the guts ſo burnt and violated, 
greater miſchief would enſue) if by the broken and too much dilated proceſs, the bodies thereby 
reſtrained, make an exceeding great tumor by their talling down it the telticle yet lying in the 
groin as in a Bubonecele, a kind of Enterocele being not yet deſcended in the Scotum, or cod, it the Pa- 
tients be not come to ſuch age, as they can keep themſclves from ſtirring, or hold their excrement; 
while the operation is pertormed. 
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CHAP, XVIIL 
Of the cure of other kinds of Rutptures. 


Piplocele is the falling down of the kall into the groin or cod 3 it hath the fame cauſes as an 
Enterocele, The ſigns have been explained. It is not ſo dangerous, nor inters a conſequence 
of ſo many evil ſymptoms, as the Enterocele doth, yet the curc is the ſame with the other, 

Hydrocele isa watcriſh tumor in the cod 3 which is gathercd by little and little between the 


Whit a Hy- 

&rocele is, ”” membranes cncompatiſing the teſticles, eſpecially the Dartes arid Erythroides 3 it may be called a par- 
ticular Dropſic, for it proceeds from the ſame cauſes, but chictly trom the detect of native heat, 

The ſigns, The figns area tumor encreating flowly without much pain, heavy, and almoſt of a glaſhe clearnels, 
which you may perceive by holding a candle on the other fide 3 by pretſing the cod above, the water 
flows down, and by preſſing it below, it riſes upwards, unlcſs peradventure in too great a quantity it 
hlls up the whole capacity of the cod, yet it can never be forced or put up into the belly as the kall 
or guts may, for oft-times it is contained in a ciſt or bag, it is diſtinguiſhed trom a Sarcocele, by 

The Cure, the ſmoothneſs and cquality thereof. The cure mult firlt be tricd with reſolving, drying and dil- 


culſhng medicines, repeated often before, and in the Chapter of the Droplie 3 this which follows 
I have often tricd and with good ſucceſs. 

A medicine to BX Ongecomitiſſe, & deſiccat. rub. an 5 ij, malaxentur ſimul, and make a medicine for your caſe, 
draw forth The water by this kind of remcdy is digeſted and reſolved, or rather dricd up, eſpecially it it be 
the contained not in too great quantity. But if the ſwelling, by rcaſon of the great quantity of water, will not 
—— yicld to thoſe remedies, there is need of Chirurgery 3 the cod and membrancs wherein the water 
15 contained, muſt be thruſt through with a Seton, that is, with a large three-{quare pointed 
Needle, thred with a skean of Silk 3 you mult thruſt your Needle preſently through the holes ot 
the Mullets made for that purpoſe, not touching the ſubſtance of the teſticles. The skean of thred 
mult be left there, or removed twice or thrice a day, that the humor may drop down, and be cw- 
cuated by little and little. But if the pain be more vehement by reaſon of the Seton, and inflamma- 
tion come upon it, it muſt be taken away, and negleQing the proper cure of the diſeaſe, we mult 
reliſt the ſymptoms, 

Some Practitioners uſe not a Scton, but with a Razor, or Incifion-knifc, they open the lower 
part of the cod, making an Incition ſome half tingers breadth long, penetrating even to the con- 
tained water 3 always leaving untouched the ſubſtance of the telticles and veſſels, and they keep the 
wound open, until all the water ſeems evacuated ; truly by this only way the cure of a watery 
rupture whoſe matter is contained in a ciſt, is ſafe, and to be expected 3 as we have ſaid in our Trea- 
tiſe of Tumors in general. 

_ Pnexmatocele, is a flatulent tumor in the cod, generated by the imbccillity of heat reſiding 
in tne part, 

It is known by the roundnels, levity, renitency and ſhining. It is cured by preſcribing a conve- 
nient diet, by the application of medicines which reſolve and diſcuſs flatulencics, as the ſeeds of 
Annis, Fennel, Fenugreek, Agnus Caſtus, Rue, Origanum, and other things ſet down by Avicen in his 


Treatiſe of Ruptures, I have often uſed, with good ſucceſs for this purpoſe, Emplaſtrim Vize- 
ms 
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Book VII. 


for performance whereof, Nature hath beſtowed the telticles, as parts principally neceſfary for the 
conſervation of mankind. Through which occaſion Galen hath not tcarcd to preter them before 
the heart, becauſe the heart is the beginning of lite, but the tclticles of a better life 3 for it is far 
more noble to live well, than ſimply and abſolutely to live 3 therctore Eunuchs degenerate into 4 
womaniſh nature; for they remain without beards, their voice is weak, their courage tails them, and 
they turn cowards 3 and ſeeing they arc untit tor all human actions, their lite cannot but be miſera- 
ble. Wherefore I will ncver {ubſcribe to the cutting out of the Stones, unleſs a Sarcocele or Gan- 
grene invade them, But that the way of performing the Puna arreus may be better known, | 
have thought good (in the foregoing page) to ſet down the Inftruments, by which this operatic 
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Book VIII 


vis cum Mercurio, and Emplaſtrum Diacalcitheos, diflolved in ſome good Wine, as Muſcadine with 
Oy! of Bays. ISS WARE 
A Sarcocele is a Tumor againſt Nature, which 1s generated about the ſtones by a ſcirrhous fleſh, What a Sarco- 
Groſs and viſcid humors brecd ſuch kind of fleſh, which the part could not overcome and aflimi- ©** * 
late to it ſelf 3 whence this over-abundance of flcth proceeds like as Warts do. Varices, or {woln The Signs. 
vcins often aſſociate this tumor z and it increaſes with pain. It is known by the hardneſs, aſpcrity, Prognofticks. 
incquality and roughnels. It cannot be cured but by amputation, or cutting it away z but you mutt 
diligently obſerve, that tie ficth be not grown too high, and have already fcized upon the groin 3 
for to nothing can be attempted without the danger of lite, 
But if any man think, that he in ſuch a caſe may ſomewhat caſe the Paticnt by the cutting away of 
ſome portion of the ſame {oft fleſh, he is deceived. For a Fzngus will grow, it the leaſt portion there- The Cure, 
of be but left, being an evil tar worſe than the former 3 but if the tumor be cither ſmall or indifte- 
rent, the Chirurgeon taking the whole tumor, that is, the teſticle tumitied through the whole ſub- 
fance, with the proceſs incompatting it, and adhering thereto on every fide, and make an incition in 
the cod, even to the tumor 3 then ſeparate all the tumid body,that is, the teſticle from the cod : Then 
let him thrult a needle with a ſtrong thred in it, through the midti of the proccls, above the region 
of the ſwoln teſticle 3 and then preſently let him thruſt it the ſecond time through the ſame part of 
the procc{s; then {hall both the ends of the thred be ticd on a knot, the other middle portion of the 
Peritoneum being comprehended in the fame knot. This being done, he muſt cut away the whole 
proceſs with the telticle comprehcnded therein. But the cnds of the thred, with which the upper 
part of the proceſs was bound, mult be ſuffered to hang ſome length out of the wound, or incition of | 
the cod, Then a repercuſſive medicine ſhall be applicd to the wound and the neigbouring parts with 
a convenient ligature. And the cure mutt be pertormed as we have formerly mentioncd. 
The Cirſocele1s a tumor of veins dilated, and woven with a various and mutual implication about What a Ciſo- 
the teſticle and cod, and {welling with a groſs and melancholy blood. The cauſcs are the ſame <#!? is. 
as thoſe of the Varices, But the tigns arc manitelt, 
To heal this tumor, you mult make an Incifion in the cod, the bredth of two fingers to the Vz- The Cure, 
rix, Then put undcr the varicous vcin, a needle having a double thred in it, as high as you can, 
that you may bind the roots thereot : Then let the needle be again put after the fame manner about 
the lower part of the ſame vein, leaving the ſpace of two tingers between the ligatures. But before 
you bind the thred of this loweſt ligature, the YVarix mult be opened in the midit, almoſt atter the 
{ame manncr as you open a vein in the arm to let blood : That fo this groſs blood cauſing a tumor 
in the cod, may be evacuatcd as 15 uſually done in the cure of the Yarices, The wound that remains 
ſhall be curcd by the rules of Art after the manner of other wounds 3 leaving the threds in it, which 
preſently tall away of themſelves. To conclude then, it being grown callous, eſpecially in the upper 
part thereof, where the vein was bound, it mult be cicatrized 3 for fo afterwards blood cannot be 
ſtrained or run that way. þ 
Hernia Humoralis is a tumor generated by the confuſed mixggre of many humors in the cod, or 71,174 wwe» 
between the tunicles which involve the teſticles, often alſo Fe proper ſubſtance of the telticlcs. ra!is. 
It hath like cauſes, ſigns and cures as cther tumors. While the cure is in hand, Reſt, Trufles, and 
fit Rowlers toſultain and bear up the teſticles, arc to be uſed; 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the falling down of the Fundament. 


Hen the muſcle called the Spbin&er which ingirts the fundamcnt is relaxed, then it The cauſes; 
comes to pals that it cannot ſuſtain the right gut. This diſeaſe is very frequent to chil- 
dren by reaſon of the too much humidity of the belly 3 which falling down upon that 
muſcle mollifheth and relaxeth it, or preſſeth it down by an unaccuſtomed weight, fo that the mu[- 
cles called Levatores Ani, or the lifters up.of the fundament, are not ſufficient to bear up any 
longer. A great Bloody-flux gives occaſion to this effe&t. A frong endeavour to expel hard excre- 
ments, the Hemorrhoids, which ſuppreſſed do over-load the right gut, but flowing rclax it : Cold, 
as in thoſe which go without breeches in Winter, or fit a long time upon a cold tone, a firoke or 
fall upon the holy-bone, a Palfie of nerves which go from the Holy-bone to the muſcles the litters 
up of the fundament : the weight of the ſtone being in the bladder, 
That this diſeaſe may be healed, we muſt forbid the Paticnt too much drinking, too often eat- The cure; 
ing of Broth, and from feeding on cold Fruits. For local medicines the part muſi be fomented with 
an aſtringent decoction made of the rinds of Pomegranats, Galls, Myrtles, Knotgraſs, Shepherds- 
=_ Cypreſs Nuts, Alum, and common Salt boiled in Smiths-water, or Red-wine. Atter the 
*omentation, let the gut be anointed with Oyl of Roſes or Myrtles, and then let it be gently put by 
little and little into its place, charging the child, if he can underſtand your mcaning, to hold his 
breath, When the gut thall be reſtored, the part mult be diligently wiped, leſt the gut fall down again 
by reaſon of the ſlipperineſs of the union. Then let the powder preſcribed tor the falling down 
ot the Womb be put into the fundament as far as you can : Then you muſt ftraitly bind the loins 
with a ſwathe, to the midſt whereof bchind let another be faltned which may be tied at the Prbes 
coming along the Peritoneum, fo to hold up the fundament the better to contain it in its place, a 
{punge dipt in the aſtringent deco&tion. The Patient, if he be of ſufficient age to have care of him- 
{clt, thall be wiſhed when he goes to ſtool, that he ſit upon two pieces of wood being ſet ſome inch 
alunder, leſt by his ſtraining he thruſt forth the gut together with the excrement 3 but if hecan do 
it ſtanding, he ſhall never by ſiraining thruſt forth the gut, 
But it the gut cannot by the preſcribed means be reſtored to its place, Hippocrates bids that a <F his 
the Cure, 
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lio.,6. Epid. is frequent, becauſe the humor cafily talls into the part which hath been heated by labour, 


k - 6% (i But if ſuch tumor follow long diſcaſcs, they are dangerous and difhcult to cure, *and therefore not 


a 
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the Patient hanging by the heels be ſhaken 3 for ſo the gut by that ſhaking will return to his place; 
But the ſame Hippocrates wiſheth to anoint the fundament, becauſe that rcmedy having a drying 
faculty, hath alſo power to reſolve the flatulent humors without any acrimony, by reaſon of which 


the Fut was the leſs able to be contained in his place. 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of the Paronychia, 


He Paronychia or Panaris is a tumor in the ends of the fhngers, with great inflammation. 
coming, of a malign and venemous humor, which trom the bones by the Perioſterm is com. 
municated to the tendons and nerves of that part which it afte&teth, whereof cruel ſym- 

ptoms do follow, as pulſihck pain, a Feaver, reltleſneſs, ſo that the affected through impaticncy 
of the pain are variouſly agitated like thoſe tormented with Carbuncles : For which cauſe Guid; 
and Johannes de Vigo judge this diſeaſe to be mortal z wherefore you mult provide a skiltul Phyſician 
for the cure of this diſcaſe, which may appoint convenient diet, purging and blood-letting, Jy 
the mcan time the Chirurgeon ſhall make way tor the virulent and vencnate matter, by making in- 
ciſion in the inner part of the hnger, even to the bone alongit the firſt joynt thercot 3, for Vigo 
faith, there is not a pre{cnter remedy, it fo be that it be quickly done, and betore the mutaration 
of the matter 3 for it vindicates the hnger from the corruption of the bone and nerves, and allwapes 
pain, whichlI have often and happily tried immediately at the beginning, betore the perte&t im- 
preciſion of the virulency. 

But the wound being made, you mult ſuffer it to blced well, then preſently let him dip his hnger 
in ſtrong, and warm Vinegar, in which ſome Trcacle being diflolved may draw forth the virulency, 
But to appeaſe the pain, the ſame remedies mult be applicd to the affected part as are uſed in Car. 
bunclcs, as the leaves of Sorrel, Henbane, Hemlock, Mandrake roatted under the Embers, and bez- 
ten in a Mortar with new Vngaentum Pepuleon, or Oyl of Roſcs, or new Butter without Salt : Fox 
ſuch like medicines alſo help [Dn {uppuration 3 whilit by their coldneſs, they repreſs the cxtri- 
neous heat afteQing the part 3 and ſo ſtrengthen the native heat, being the author of ſuppuration : 
Which reaſon moved the ancient Phyſicians to uſe ſuch medicines in a Carbuncle 3 but it by reafon 
of the fearfulneſs of the Patient, or unskiltulnels of the Chirurgeon, no inciftion be made, a Gan- 
grenc and Sphaccl ſhall poſſeſs the part, it remains that you cut off with your cutting Mullcts as 
much of the part as ſhall be corrupt, and perform the reſt of the cure according to Art, Yet it doth 
not ſeldom happen, that there may be no need to cut oft ſuch a finger, becaulc it being Corrupted 
together with the bone by little and little, diffolves into a purulent, or rather ſanious or much tk. 
ing hich. But in this affe& there is often cauſed an Eſchar by the adultion of putredinous heat, and 
ſuperfluous flcſh inducd with moſt exquiſite ſenſe groweth underneath it, which mult in like man- 
ncr be cut off with the Mullets, thgt the part may receive comfort, the pain bcing affwagcd by the 
copious cttulion of blood. 


What the Pa- 
ronychia 15s 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of the ſwelling of the Knees. 


Fter long and dangerous difeaſcs there oftentimes ariſe tumors in the knees, and alſo in Ple- 
thorick bodies, and ſuch as have cvil juyce atter labours and exerciſe. This kind of diſcale 


to be neglccted for bitter pain accompanieth them, becauſe the humor falling thither, diſtendsthe 


108. 

- membranes, which being many, involve the part; beſides that, this humor participatcth of a ccr- 
tain virulent and malign quality, whether it be cold or hot, when it hath ſettled into thoſe parts, be- 
ing ſuch as we hnd in the pains of the joynts, and inthe bitings of venemous Creatures. 

The Cure, For the cure, it the tumor be cauſcd by blood, let a ſlender and retrigerating diet be appoint- 


ed, and Phlcbotomy for the revulfion of the antecedent cauſe; divers local medicines (hall be ulcd, 
according to the varicty of the four times. But for to aflwage the pain, Anodynes, or mitigating mc- 
dicines ſhall be appointed : Of all which we have ſufficiently treated in the Chapter of the cure of 
a Phlegmon, 

And becauſe theſe parts are of exact ſenſe, if there be neceſſity to open the tumor, yet mult we 
not do it raſhly, or unconliderately, tor fear of pain and evil accidents. 

This kind of tumor is oft-times raiſed by wind contained there 3 in which caſe the Chirurgcon 
mult be very provident, that he be not deceived with the ſhew of tiowing of the humor, which he 
{cems to perccive by the preſſures of his tingers, as if there were matter znd hfmor contained therein, 
and ſo be brought to open the tumor. For the wind breaking forth inftead 7 the humor, cauicti 
evil ſymptoms by reaſon of the Section raſhly made in a part ſo fenliblc. 

But if wateriſh humors ſhall tumehe the part, the body {hall hrft be purged with medicines pur- 
ging flegm: And then inciding, attenuating, raritying, diſcuſling, and very drying local medics 
thall be uſed, 

Of which we have abundantly ſpoken in the Chapter of the Oedema, Yet this humor divers 
times lics deep between the whirl-bone and the joynt, which cauſeth it that it cannot be diſcuſſed 
and reſolvcd by reaſon of the weaknels of the part, and detect of hcat, ſo that the adventitious hv- 
mor often moves and excludes the bones from their ſcat. AsI have obſerved it to have happen. 
(O Many. 
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Tn which caſe, Irrigations of red Wine, falling ſomething _ whereby the force of the Mcdi- 


-inc may enter and more cafily penetrate, arc much commende 


— ——— 


CHAP. XXL. 
Of the Dracunculus, 


Cannot cluſe but explain in this place thoſe things which may be ſpoken of that kind of tu- It is nor as ye” 


mor againſt Nature, which by the Ancicnts 15 called Dracunculus, The matter and reaſon of thelc ſuffic m_ 
hath been variouſly handlcd by divers Authors, fo that hitherto we have nothing written of ea: _ 
them, to which we may by right and with good reaſon adhere as a tirm foundation of their efſence. OO 

For firſt, for Galen's opinion, Lib. 6. de Loc. affed. cap. 3. The gencration, ſaith he, of thoſe hairs 
which arc evacuated by the urin 15 worthy no lcls admiration than the Dracunculi, which, as they 
ſay, in a ccrtain place of Arabia breed in the legs of men, being of a ncrvous nature, and like 
Worms in colour and thickneſs. | 

Therefore ſceing I have heard many who have {aid they have ſeen them, but I my (elf never ſaw 156. g. cap. alt. 
them, I cannot conjecture any thing exactly neither of their original nor effence. 

Paulus Fgineta Writes, that the Dracunculi are bred in India, and the higher parts of Egypt , like 
Worms in the muſculous parts of mans body, that is, the arms, thighs and legs, and alſo creep by 
the intercoſtal muſcles in children with a manifelt motion. 

But whether they be creatures indeed, or only have the ſhape of creatures, they muſt be cured The cure our 
with a hot fcmentation, by which the Dracxncxlzs railced toa jult tumor, may put torth it (elf, and of fginita- 
be pluck'd away picce-mecal with the fingers: Alſo ſuppurating Cataplaſms may be applied, com- 
poſed of Water, Honey, Wheat and Barley-meal, 

Avicen being various, having no certainty whereon to reſt, inclineth one while to this, and an- 
other while to that opinion : For now'he ſpeaketh of the Dracuncrli, as of creatures, then preſent- 
ly of a matter and humor ſhut up in a certain place 3 tor the rcit, he rightly delivers the cure and 
eſſence of this diſcaſe, as we {hall afterwards ſhew, 

Aetins ſaith, the Dracunculi arc like Worms, and that they are found ſometimes great, ſometimes Cap. x1, 1ib. 4. 
{mall, and that their generation 1s not unlike to that of flat Worms, which are bred in the guts, for ſent. 3. eratt.2. 
they move under the skin, without any trouble, but in proceſs of time, the place becomes ſuppurate 
about the cnd of the' Dracunculus, The skin opencth, and the head thereof is thruti torth, 

But if the Dracuncxlus be pulled, it cauſcth great grict 3 eſpecially, if it be broken by too vio- 156, 14.cap.ulr. 
lent pulling. For that which is left cauſeth molt vehement pain. Wherefore that the creature 
may not run back, the arm mult be bound with a ſtrong thred, and this mult be done cvcry dav, 
that the Dracunculrus going forward by little and little, may be intercepted by this b:nding, but not 
broken off, 

The place mult be bathed with Aqua mulſa, and oyl in which Wormwood or Southernwood hath The cure ous 
been boyled, or ſome other of thoſe medicines which are preſcribed for the Worms ot the belly. of Aztizs. 

But it the Dracznculus going torward of its one accord, may be ecatily drawn forth, we mutt do 
nothing elfe : But it it be turncd to ſuppuration, we mult not leave off the Cataplaims, the Aqua 
mulſa, and anointing with oy]: It was ufual with him after the taking away of the Cataplaſins, to 
apply Emplaſtrum e Baccis Larri : But when it is come to ſuppuration, the skin mult be opened longs 
ways, and the Dracuncilrs (0 laid open mult be taken away, but the skin mult be filfed with linr, 
and the reſt of the {uppurative cure uſed, fo that the creature being ſuppurated and drawn forth, 
the wound may be incarnatcd andcicatrized, 

Rhaſis writeth, that when the part is lifted up into a bliſter, and the vein haſtneth its egrels, it is Traftat.7.c-34s 

good for the Patient to drink the tirſt day half a dram of Alves, the next day a whole dram, the The cure our 
third day two drams 3 and in like manner the place affected mutt be fomented with Alves, for ſo of Raf, 
that which lies hid will break forth : That which ſhall come forth mult be rolled in a pipe of Lead, 
Which may equal the weight of a dram, ſo that it may hang down, for the vein drawn by the weight 
will come more forth and when that which ſhall come torth is grown much and long, it mult be 
cut off, but not by the root, but ſo thata portion thereof may remain and hang forth, to which the 
leaden Pipe may be faſtened, for otherwiſe it would withdraw its ſelf into its skin and its lurking 
hole, aud ſo cauſea putrid and malignant Ulcer. 

Therefore we mult gently meet with this diſeaſe, and the vein muſt be drawn by little and little 
out of the Body, until it be all come forth, that no worſe thing happen : But if by chance it ſhall 
happen that as much of the vein as ſhall be come forth ſhall be cut ott by the roots, then the Ulcer 
multi be opened long-ways with an Inciſion-knife, and that ſo that whatſoever remains thercof 
may be wholly taken away. Then for ſome days the part mult be anointed with butter until what- 
focver of ſuch a ſubſtance adhercs, being conſumed with putretaction (hall flow away. Then the 
Ulcer muſt be cured with ſarcotick things, 

Therefore Rhaſis thus in the ſame Text expreſſeth the ſame thing by divers names, and armed His opinion of 
_ Iron and Lead, he comes to the cure thereof, as if he mcant to encounter with ſome tierce them. 

alt, 

Soranus the Phyſician, who lived in the times of Galen, was of a quitc contrary opinion, a5 Paulus goranus bis 
Agineta in the place being betore-citcd, relates of him 3 as who denies the Dracunculzs to be a opinion, 
living-creature, but only a condenſation of a certain ſmall nerve, which ſeems both to the Phylict- 
an and Patients to have ſome motion under the skin, 

Wherefore Soranus ſeems to have come nearer the truth than the relt, but yet not ſo, as 


4 throughly to undertiand, and know the Eſſence of this Diſeaſe, as we thall demonſirate here- 
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Munardys 
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mn 2. lib, 7+ Manardus writes, that the Dracunculi are generatcd of evil and unlaudable blood, grofs, hot, 


and melancholick ; or of aduſt phlegm very much dried. 

Gorrews a moſt learned Phyſician of our time, Lib. de Definttionb. medic. denies any of our Phy. 
ſicians to be able to ſay any thing of the Draemnculi, becauſe it is a diſcaſe fo untrequent in the 
our Regions, that it is ſcarce ever met withal in practice. 

The Author of the Introduction, and Medicinal Definitions, dehines the Dracrneulus to be a gif. 
eaſe very like the Yarices z then cauſing great pain, when incrcaling by little and little, it beging 
to be moved : Therefore to be cured after the ſame manner, and by the ſame method of Sc&iq, 
and Incifion, as the Varices are. Which thing ſeems chiefly to have moved Gmido to refer this king 
of diſeaſe to the Varices in his Tracate of Impoſthumes, becauſe it hath the ſame caule, and is heg. 
ed with the ſame remedy as the Varices. 

But ſceing that divers names have been impoſed upon this diſeaſe by ſeveral Writers, yer they 
have all expreſſed it by the name of a Vein, tor it is called by Avicen and Guido, Vena Meden, becauſe 
it is a diſcaſe frequent in the City Medina : by Albucraſir, Vena Civilis. Haliabas bath called it Ve, 
Famoſa, others have called it Vena Cruris, or the Leg-vein. Truly, the contrariety of ſo many OPi- 
nions repugnant not only amongſt themſelves, but alſo with themſelves, eafily argueth how lictle cc. 
rainty they had of the eſſence of this diſeaſe, whohave written of it unto us: To which alſo this may 
beadded, that none of the later Phyſicians have written any thing thereof. For although Facobus Dy. 
lechampizs, a man moſt converſant in every part of Phyſick, hath written much of this matter inhis 
Book of the French Surgery which he ſet forth ſome years ago: Yet helath lett us no ampler teltims. 
ny of his induſtry,than that he was very diligent in collecting the writings of the Ancients concerning 
this thing, interpoling no judgment of his own, the better to aſſure us of a thing {o controverted, 

But my modelty cannot fo contain me, but that I ſhall chuſe rather to undergo the cenſure of he. 
ing thought too daring, than (as much as in me lieth) to ſuffer this queltion of the Draczncwli, to 
remain longer ambiguous and undecided, Therefore for the preſent, Iwill thus order it, that refy. 
ting the opinions of the Ancients, I may firengthen by certain reaſons, my opinion of the effence 
ms cure of this diſeaſe. 

Artins opinion For firſt, that Dracunewli arc no living things, nor like unto Worms, nor of like gencration a; 

confured. the flat Worms of the belly, which was the opinion of Aetixs, is cafie to diſprove both by his Wii. 

Traft.z. ſerm.1- tings, as alſoby Reaſonit ſelf. For he writes, that the broad Worm which he calls Tenia, is, as it 

Cap» 40s were, a certain Metamorphoſis, or Tranſmutation, of the inner tunicle of the ſmall guts into a quick 
living and moveable body. | 

But no man cver ſaid, neithcr will he confeſs that the Dracznculi hath the material cauſes of their 
beginning from the tunicle of the vein, in which they are cloſed, or trom the fibers of a nervoy; 
body, to which often they are adjoyned 3 but much leſs from the skin under which they lic, may 
they draw the material cauſcs of their original. 

Morcover, ncithcr can there be any generation of Worms, nor of any other living Creaturs 
whatſoever, who have their original trom putreta&tion, unleſs by the corruption of ſome matter, 
of whoſe better and more benign part, Nature by the force of the vital heat, produceth ſome ani- 

4 Xitzorelog. mate body, as Ariſtotle teacheth. Wherefore to produce this effect, it is fit the matter ſhould hae 
ſuch a diſpoſition to putrefaQion as is required tor the generation of ſuch a creature as they would 
make the Dracancalus to be : It is ft the helping cauſes ſhould concur as afthitant to the principals in 
the action. And it is meet the place thould be opportune or hit. 

But there may be many cauſes found which may give lite to the Draczencrli 3 tor by the common 

Natural Me- confcnt of all thoſe who have written of them, their generation proceeds trom an humor mclaw- 

lancholick hu- cholick, terrclirial and groſs, which by its qualitics both by the firlt coldnels and drinefs, as alloby 

mors1s moſt {ho ſecond, that is Acidity, is not only thought molt unfit of all others tor putrctaction, but allo i 

—_— Pt is judged to rcliſtputrefa@tion, as that which is cauſed by heat and ſuperfluous humidity, Beſide, 

Scink, an unſe. if the material cauſe of this diſeaſe ſhould be from a humor putretfying and turning by putretacte 

parable com- on into ſome living creature, it was fit there ſhould be ſtench alſo, as being an unſeparable acd- 

OS Pu- dent of putrefaction 3 for thus, the excrements in the guts of which the Worms are generated, do 

TAHan fſmellorſtink. 

Thercfore that which exhales from their bodies who are troubled with the Draczncwl;, ſhould be 
ſtinking, as it happens to thoſe ſick of the Pthiriafis or Lowſie-evil. But none of thoſe who have d- 
livercd the accidents or ſymptoms of the Dracunculi are found to have made mention hereof ; but 
of the ethcient cauſe whereby ſo great heat may be raiſed in the places next under the skin, by thc 
efhcacy whereof ſuch a creature may be formed of a matter melancholick and moſt unapt to putre- 
he, as they make the Dracunculus to be, who feign our bodics to be fruitful Monſters; eſpect 
ally ſeeing the ſurface of the body is continually ventilated by the ſmall arteries ſpread under 
the skin, as alſo by the benefit of inſenſible Tranſpiration, and breathed with the coolnels 
the air incompalimg us. But now the material and efficient cauſes being defective, or ct 

tainly very weak, for the generation of ſo laborious an effe&t 3 what coadjutory cauſe can yield a 
what things filtance ? Can the humidity of meats 3 for thoſe bodies which are fed with warm and moil 
uſually breed IMEAts, as Milk, Cheeſe, Summer-fruits, uſually breed Worms, as we arc taught by experiencel 
Worms, children, 

But on the contrary Avicen in the place before cited writeth, that meats of a hot and dry temp! 
chiefly brecd this kind of diſeaſe, and that it is not ſo frequent to moitt bodies, and ſuch as arc 

cuſtomed to the Bath, moilt meats and Wine moderately taken. But whether may the condition dl 

the air of thoſe Regions in which it is, as it were, an Endemial diſcafe, confer any thing to the ge 

neration of ſuch creatures ? Certainly, for this purpoſe in a cloudy, warm and thick air, ſuch 4 

uſeth to be at the beginning of the Spring when all the places reſound with Frogs, Toads, and the 

Iike creatures bred of putretaction, : 
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But on the contrary, Facobzs Dalechampirs by the opinion of all the Phyficians that have written 
of the Draczneuli, writcs, thar this diſeaſe breeds in the dry and Sun-burnt Regions of Indiz and 
Arabia 3 but if at the leaſt that part of our body which is next under the skin thould have any op- 
portunity to ingender and nourith ſuch creatures, they may be judged to have written that the 
Dracunculw 1s a living creature, with {ome probability. But if there be no opportunity for gencrati- 
on in that place, nor capacity tor the neurithment of ſuch like creatures as in the guts, if that Re- 

:0n of the body be breathed upon with no warmncſs and ſmothering heat, if it be detiled with none 
of thoſe groſs excrements, as the guts uſually are, but only by the ſubtiller exhalation, which have 
an caſie and inſcnſible tranſpiration by the pores of the skin, which may fecm to be a jutt cauſe of 
{0 monſtrous and prodigious an cttcct : But we hall little proht with theſe engines of reaſon. n1-< 
leſs we caſt down at once all the Bulwarks, with which this old opinion of the Draczmenti. may 
{and and be defended. 

For tirtt they ſay, Why have the ancients expreſſed this kind of diſeaſe by the:riame of a living 
thing, that 15, of a Dracuuculus or little Serpent ? T an{wer, becauſe in Phbytlick, names are often 
impoſed upon diſcaſcs rather by fimilicude than trom the truth of the thing 3 tor the contirmation 
whercof, the examples of three diſcaſcs may ſuffice, that of the Cancer, Polypus, and Elcybas; Fox 
theſe have thoſe names, not becaule any Crab, Polypus, or living Elephant may brced in the body 
by ſuch like Diſcaſcs, but becaulc this by its propagation into the adjacent parts repreſents the feet 
and claws of a Crab z the othcr repreſcnts the fleſh ot, the Sea-Polypus in its ſubſtance 3-and the'third, 


Cap. 2% C-M. 
G 2111+ 


becauſe ſuch as have the Leprotic, have their skin wrinkled, rough, and horrid with ſcales and - 


knots, as the skin of a living Elephant. So truly, this diſeaſe of which we now cnquire (cems by 
good right to have deſerved the name Dracrncelus, bccauſe in its whole contormation, colour, qua- 
lity and production into length and thickneſs it expreſſeth the umage ct a Scrpent. But, whence, 
will they fay, (it it be without lite) 1s that manitcft motion in the matter ? \We reply, that the hu- 
mor. the cauſe of this difcale is fubti] and hot, and fo runs with violence into the part whence it 
may ſcem to move. But when the Dr.czmerli are {cparated, why do they put their heads, as it were, 
out of thcir holes? We anf{wcr, In this the Ancients have been very much deceived 3 becauſe after 
the Suppuration, the Ullcer being opcned, foe nervous body being laid bare, thrult forth and ſub- 
jected it {clt to the fight, which by the convullive and ſhaking motion, might expreſs the crooked 
crecping of a Serpent, But they will ſay, pain happens not unleſs to things inducd with ſenſe and 
life, but this Draczunez!rs when hc 15 drawn too violently, cipecially it he be broken, thereby will 
cauſe extreme pain : We doan{wer, that the conclution doth not follow, and is of no conſequence 3 
for theſe pains happen not, unleſs when the unprovident Surgion draws or pulls inſicad of the Pr- 
exncilus forne nervous or mcmbranous body (woln and repleat with aduti humor, whence there 
cannot but be great pain, that part being, pulPd which is the author of ſenſe. Bur ic is childiſh, tv 
{ay that the Dracrnculrus tecls, tor that it caufeth ſharp pains to the Bving bedy in which it is. 
Therefore that at laſt we may detcrmine ſomething of the nature, cſſence. and ycneration of theſe 
Dracunculi, | dare boldly afhxm, it 1s nothing elſe but a tumor and abicefs bred trom che heat of the 
blood in a vencnate kind. Such blood drivcn by the cxpuliive faculty thruuga the veins to the cx- 
ternal parts, cſpccially the limits, that is, the arms and legs, cauſcrth a tumor row: and long often 
firetched from the joynt of the ſhoulder cvcn to the wrilt, or from the groin cven t© one of the 
ankles with tcnſion,hcat.rcnitency,pricking, pain, and a fcaver. But this tumor is ſome while ſtretch- 
forth (trait, otherwhilcs into oblique and crooked tumors, which hath becn the cauiv that many, 
taken with this kind of diſeaſe, and having their limbs fo infolded as with the twinings ct a Sox- 
pent, would ſay, they had a Serpent, I have thus much to fay of the Dr.cryncul;, clpecially of thoſe 
of our own Country, 

For the cure. it is not unlike to the cure of a Phlcgmon ariling from a Dcfluxion) for here alſo in 
like manner the remedies mult be varied according to the four times of the diſeaſe, and the fame 
rule of diet, Phlcbotomy and purging mui bc obſcrved, which is before preſcribed in the cure of 
a Phlegmon. | 

The mention of the Draczncu!i calls to my memory another kind of Abſcels, altogether as rare. 


Why they are 
called Dr4- 
cunculs. 


The Cure: 


& the Maulum 


This our French men name Cridones, I think @ Crinibus, 1. from hairs : It chicfly troublcs children, pilarein 4vi- 
and pricks their back like thorns. They toſs up and down being not able to take any reſt, This di- ft! cap. 11+ 


ſeaſe ariſeth from ſmall hairs which are ſcarce of a pinslevgth, but thoſe thick and ſtrong. Ir is 
cured with a tomentation of water more than warm, after which you muſt preſently apply an oynt- 
ment made of hony and wheaten flower 3 for ſo theſe hairs lying under the skin are allured and 


drawn forth 3 and being thus drawn, they mult be plucked out with ſinall mullets. I imagine this 
kind of difcaſz was not known to the ancient Phylicians, 


The end of the Eighth Book: 
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CHAP. I. 


What a Wound is, what the kinds and differences thereof are, and from whence they may be drawn | 
derived. 


8 Wound is a ſolution of Continuity, cauſed by a ſtroke, fall, or bite, newly done, 
J bloody, and with putrefaQtion and filth. They alſo call it a new {imple Ulcer; for 
the ſolution of Continuity happens to all parts of the body 3 but according to the 
Avg diverſity of parts, it hath divers names amongſt the Greeks. For in the fleſh it is 
<A RFRANS called Helcos, in the bone Gatagma, in the nerve Spaſma, in the ligament Thalaſ: 
Divers appel- = LOR: ma, in the veſſels Apoſpaſma, in the muſcles Regma 3 and that ſolution of Continyj. 
cnn ty, which happens in the veſſels, their mouths being open, is termed Anaſtomoſis ; that which hap- 
wounds ac- ? Aneuroſis \, that which is generated by ſweating out and tranſcolation, Diapedefs, 


di h by eroſion, 
rarieries of ; Thar eſe _ be the more caſily underſtood, I have thought good to deſcribe them in the]. 


the parts, lowin g Table. 


What a wound 
properly 15. 


A Table of the differences of Wounds. 


| Glandules 
C Either ſoft, as | Cinoxies, 


; x A Bone 
Either fimi- | Or hard, as 
1p ? AGrift, 


Of _ middle Membranes, I; 
| conſiſtence , as gaments, Fibers, 


| the Veſſels , Nerv, 
Veins, Arteries, 
f From the nature of the parts in 1 Brain. Heart 
which they are made or happen.< WHT? "Pann to which 
But theſe parts are po rencipal , as ſome add the 
_ Womb and Tr 
: | | fticles. 
Or Organi- | q, (:,,; The Weaſan, 
| | cal. and theſe £ = — Lungs, Gul, 
Leither Pp Stomach, Guts, 
| - / Bladder. 
The Ears, Niſe, 
"Re Feet, Hands, and 
| r netther, as other of the ſan 
The Differences of a kind. 


IVounds are drawn 
or taken, 


When there is no complication of 


Simple wounds ; any other diſeaſe or ſymptom, be- 
| 7des, | 
From their proper eſſence, from When there is a complication of 


whence they are called, Or compennd, _ one or more diſeaſes, which 


—— 


rnleſs they be taken away, we mi 
»not hope for to cure the wound, 
Great, Indifferent, Little, 


| 


\ From ther quantity according 


ts which they are called, Long, Broad, Deep, 


> Short, Narrow, Superficiary. 


From their F igure,according to Obey _ 


Lwphich they are named, 


Cornered. 


CHAP. 1I. 
Of the cauſes of Wounds. 


LL things which may outwardly affail the body with force and violence, may be counted 
A the cauſes of wounds; which are called green,and properly bloody. Theſe things are either 


minations! Hep my — Wa 
from their animate, or inanimate, as the bitings and prickings of Beaſts, The inanimate, as the 
cauſes, ſtroke of an Arrow, Sword, Club, Gun, Stone, a Dagger, and all ſuch like things. 


From the varicty of ſuch like cauſes, they have divers names : For thoſe which are made by ſharp 
and pricking things are called PunCtures : Thoſe cauſcd by cutting things, are called W ounds 0r 
Gaſhes; and thoſe which are made by heavy and obtuſe things axe named Contutions, or woun 
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CHAP. IIL 
Of the Signs of Wounds. 


Ounds are firſt known by fight, and by the ſigns drawn from thence. The Chirurgeon 4 caution for 
ought tirſt and chiefly,to contider,what wounds are curable,and what not; what wounds mating c ag 
will ſcarce admit of cure, and what may be cafily cured; for it is not the part of a prudent md, 

Chirurgeon, to promiſe cure in a deadly or dangerous and difficult wound ; left he may ſcem to have 

killed him, whom not the unſuthciency of the Art, but the greatneſs of the wound hath lain; 

But when the Wound is dangerous, but yet without deſpair of recovery, it belongs to him to ad- 
monilh the Patients friends which are by, of the preſent danger, and doubtful fate of the Wound, 
that if Art ſhall be Overcome by the greatneſs thereof, he ſhall not be thought ignorant of the Art, 
neither tohave deceived them. = 

But as this is the part and duty ofa good and prudent Chirurgeon, ſo it is the trick of a cheating -- - 
and jugling, Knave, to enlarge {mall wounds, that ſo he may ſeem to have done a great cure, when it —_ : 
is nothing 10. 

But iti agreeable to reaſon, that the Chirurgeon profeſſing the Diſcaſe eaſie to be cured, will think 
himſelf in credit bound by ſuch promiſes and hisduty, and therefore ſcek all means for the quick re- 
covery of the Patient 3 left that which was of its own nature ſmall, may by his negligence become 

reat, Therefore it is expedient he ſhould know what Wounds are to be accounted great. 

This (as Galen ſaith) is three ways to be known The thirſt is by the magnitude and principality £4%4+ th. 
of the part affected , for thus the wounds of the Brain, Heart, and of the greater Veſſels, though ſmall _ -- So 
of themſelves, yet are thought great, Then from the greatneſs of the ſolution of continuity 3 catted Grear. 
for which cauſe Wounds may be judged great, in which much of the ſubftance of the part is lolt in our of three 
every dimenſion, though the part be one of thoſe which are accounted ſervile. Then trom the ma- reſpedts, 
lignity 3 through which occation the Wounds of the joints are accounted great, becauſe tor the moſt 
part they are il] conditioned. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Prognoſticks to be made in Wounds. 


T Hoſe Wounds are thought dangerous, wherein any large Nerve, Vein, or Artery are hurt, Wt wounds 


From the firlt there is tear of Convullion, but from the other large effuſion of the veinous, _—_— 
or arterious bloud, whence the powers are debilitated z alſo thee are judged evil, which are 
upon the Arm-pits, Groins, Legs, Joints, and between the Fingers and likewiſe thoſe which hurt 
the head or tailof a Muſcle. They arc leaſt dangerous of all other which wound onely the fleſhy ſab- Whar ltealt 
ſtance. But they are deadly which are inflicted upon the Bladder, Brain. Heart.Liver, Lungs.Stomach, dangerous. 
and ſmall Guts, But it avy Bone, Grifle, Nerve, or portion of the Check, or Prepuce, thall be cut bong __ 
away, they cannot bereftored, Contuſed wounds are more difficult to cure than thoſe which are ; p10. TORR 
from a fimple {olution of continuity 3 for before you muſt think to heal them up, you mutt ſuppurate Why round 
and cleanſe them, whaeh cannot be done ina ſhort time. Wounds which are round and circular are ſo Wounds are 
much the worſe, tor there can be no unity unlefs by an angle, that is, a meeting together of two lines, = "gg _ 
which can have no place in round Wounds, becauſe a circular tigure confilis of one oblique line. Be- "_ 
ſides, Wounds are by ſo much thought the greater, by how much their extreams ard lips arc the fur- 
ther disjoined, which happens to round Wounds, Contrary to theſe are cornered Wounds, or fuch 
as are made alongſt the hbers, as ſuch as may be healcd. 

Wounds may be more eakily healed in young men than in old, becauſe in them Nature is more vi- 
gorous, and there is a greater plenty of fruitful, or good bloud, by which the loſs of the ficth may be 
the better and more readily reſtored, which is Nowlier done in old bodies, by reaſon their bloud is 
{maller in quantity and more dry, and the ſtrength of nature more languid. 

Wounds received in the Spring, arc not altogether ſo difficult to heal as thoſe taken in Winter or Hipp.1ib. de xls 
Summer. For all exceſs of heat and cold is hurtful to them, it is ill for a Convultion to happen upon + #2. aþb. 
a Wound, tor it is a f1gn that fome Nervous body is hurt 3 the Brain ſuffering together therewith, as — 
that which isthe Original of the Nerves. A tumor coming upon great Wounds is good for it ſhews 
the torce of nature is able to expel that which is harmful, and to caſe the wounded part. The orga- 


| nical parts wholly cut off, cannot again be united: becaule a vital part once ſevered and plucked 


from the trunk of the body, cannot any more receive influence from the heart as from a root without 

which there can be no lite, The looſed continuity of the Nerves, Veins, Arteries, and alſo the Bones, 

is ſometimes reſtored, not truly, and, as they ſay, according to the fir{t intention, but by the ſecond, 

that is, by repoſition of the like, but not of the ſame ſubſtance. The tirtt intention takesplace in the 

fclhy parts by converting the Alimentary bloud into the proper ſubſtance of the wounded part, But * 
theſecond, in the ſpermatick in which the loſt ſubſtance may be repaired by interpoſition of ſome he- Whas @ Calle 
terggeneous body , which Nature, diligent for its own preſervation, ſubſtitutes in place of that which aun —_ 
15 lott : for thus the body, which reſtores and agglutinates, is no Bone but a Calls, whole original ir proceeds, 


2 matterisfrom an humour ſomewhat groſſer than that, from whence the Bones have their original 


2 and beginning, | 


This humour, when it ſhall come to the place of the fracture, agglutinateth the ends of the Bones 


together, which otherwiſe could never be to knit by reaſon of their hardneſs. The Bones of Chil- 


dren are more eaſily and ſpeedily united by reaſon of the pliantneſs of their ſoft and tender ſub- Small and 


$ ſtance. Lafily, We muſt here admoniſh the Chirurgeon that ſmall Wounds, and ſuch as no Arti- imme ques 


wounds ofren 


. (an will judge deadly, do divers times kill by reaſon of a certain occult and ul] diſpoſition of the prove morral. 


uU wounded, 
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. . . en 
Apbor.1.$ef.z. wounded, and encompaſſing bodies for which cauſe we read it obſerved by Hi pocrates, that it is 
not ſufficient for the Phyſician to perform his duty, but alſo external things mult be rightly prepareq 


| [ and fitted, 


EY — 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Cure of Wounds in general, 


Indication of and general indication: that is, the uniting of the divided parts, which indication in 
Wounds, ſucha caſe is thought upon and known even by the vulgar : for that which is disjoined 
deſires to be united, becauſe Union is contrary to Diviſion. But by what means ſuch Union may 
be procured, is onely known to the skilful Artiſan, Therefore we attain unto this chief and principal 
Indication by the benetit of Nature as it were the chict Agent,and the work of the Chirurgeon as the 
: ſervant of Nature. And unleſs Nature ſhall be ſtrong, the Chirurgeon thall never attain to his 
Five things conceived and wiſhed for end : therefore that he may attain hereto, he muſt perform tive things; 
om or thefirſt js, that ifthere be any ſtrange body, as pieces of Wood, Iron, Bones, bruifed Fleth, congeale 
Wounds, Bloud, or thelike, whether they have come from without, or from within the Body, and (hall beby 
' accident fafined or ſtuck in the Wound, he mult take them away, for otherwiſe there is no Union 

to be expected. 

Another is, that he join together the lips of the Wound, for they cannot otherwiſe be agglutinated 
and united. The third is, that he keep cloſe together the joincd lips. The fourth, that he preſerr; 
the temper of the wounded part; for the diſtemper remaining, it is impoſhble to reſtore it to its unity, 
The fifth is, that he correct the accidents, if any ſhall happen, becaule theſe urging, the Phyſician j; 
often torced to change the order of the Cure. ns 

All ftrange and external Bodics muſt be taken away, as ſpecdilyas is pofſhble, becauſe they hinder 
the ation of Nature intending Unity, eſpecially if they pres or prick any Nervous Body or Tendon, 
whence pain or an abſceſs may breed inany principal part, orother ſerving the principal, 

Yet it by the quick and too haſty taking forth of ſuch like Bodies there be tear of cruel pain or grex 
effuſion of bloud, it will befar better to commit the whole work to Nature than to exaſperate the 
Wound by too violent haſtening, 

For Nature by little and little will exclude, as contrary to it, or cle together with the Pas, what 
ſtrange Body ſoever ſhall be contained in the wounded part. But if there (hall be danger in delzy, 
it will be tit the Chirurgeon fall to work quickly, ſafely, and as mildly as the thing will ſuffer : for & 

| tuſion of bloud, Swooning, Convullion, and other horrid ſymptoms, follow upon the too rough and 
# boitrous handling of Wounds, whereby the Patient ſhall be brought into greater danger than by 
| the Wound it ſelt. | 

Therefore he may pull out the ſtrange Bodies,cither with his hngers or with infiruments fit for that 
purpoſe: but they are ſometimes more cafily and ſometimes morc hardly pulled torth, according 2s 
the Body infixed is cither hard or cafie to be found or pulled out Which thing happens according 
tc the variety of the tgure of ſuch like Bodies , according to the condition ot the part it (elf, ſet, 
hard, or deep, in which thcle bodies are faftned more {traitly or more loollys and then for fear of 
inferring any worſe harm, as the breaking of ſome Veſſel : but how we may perform this firſt in- 
tention, and alſo theexpreſiion of the inliruments neceflary tor this purpoſe, thall bc thewn in the 
particular Treatiſe of Wounds made by Gun-lhot, Arrows, and the like. 

Ligatures and But the Chirurgeon (hall attain to the ſecond and third ſcope of curing Wounds by twoand the 

Sururesfor to ſame mcans, that 1s, by Ligatures and Sutures: which notwithſtanding before he uſe he muſt wel 

conjoin and gbſexye whethcr there be any great flux of Bloud preſent, for he (hall ftop it it it be too violent, but 

oe provoke it if too flow, (unleſs by chance it ſhall be poured out into any capacity or belly) that ſothe 

Wounds. part freed from the ſuperfluous quantity ot Bloud may be lels ſubject to inflammation, Therefore 
the lips of the Wound ſhall be put together, and ſhall be kept lo joined by Suture and Ligaturs: 
Not truly of all, but oncly of thole which both by their nature and magnitude, as alſo by the cond- 
tion of the parts in which they arc, are worthy and capable of both the remedies. For a fimpleard 
{mall ſolution of continuity, tiands onely in need of the Ligature which we call Incarnative, elpecia 
ly if it be in the Arms or Legs, but that which divides the Muſcles tranſverſly , ſtands in necd & 
both Suture and Ligaturc 3 that ſo the lips which are ſomewhat tar diſtant from each other, and as it 
were, drawn towards their beginning and ends may be conjoincd. 

If any portion of a fleihy ſubttance by reaſon of ſome great Cut, thall hang down, it muſt neccſlarly 
be adjoined and kept in the place by Suture. The more notable and large Wounds of all the part, W* 
ſtand in need of Suture, which do not catily admit a Ligature, by reaſon of the tigure and ſite of the ; 
part in which they are, as the Ears, Nole, Hairy-ſcalp, Eyc-lids, Lips, Belly, and Throat. 

Three ſorts of There are three ſorts of Ligatures, by the joint conſent of all the Ancients, They commonly al 3, 
Ligaturess the firſt a Glutinative or Incarnative, the ſecond Expullive, the third Retentive, The Glutinatis! | 
Whatan In- + Incarnative is fit for ſimple, green and yet bloudy Wounds, This conlilts of two ends, and mutt WF : 
- = ng ſo be drawn, that beginning on the contrary part of the Wound, we may ſo go upwards, partly crol- i { 


| The general T' Chirurgeon ought for the right cure of Wounds to propoſe unto himſelf the common 


—_ ——— 


hf bs ſing it, and going downwards again, we may cloſely join together the Lips ot the Wound, But [ct the WW 
Ligature be neither too firait, cli it may cauſe inflammation or pain z nor tooloole, lelt it be of noult, W + 
and may not well contain it. : 

WhatanEx- Thecexpullive Ligature is tit for ſanious and fiſtulous Ulcers,to preſs out the filth contained in them 

pulſryve, — This is performed with one Rowler, having one imple head; the beginning of binding mult be taken 


from the bottom of the Sins, or bolom thereof, and there it muſt be bound more ſtraitly, and fo by 
little and little going higher, you muſt remit ſomething ofthat rigour even to the mouth of the _ 


that ſo (as wc haveſaid) the ſanious matter may be preſſed torth, i 
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The Retentive Ligature is fit for ſuch parts as cannot ſuffer firait binding z ſuch are the Throat, What the re. 
Belly, as alſo all parts oppreſſed with pain, for the part vexcd with pain, abhorreth binding. Th euſe Whas > __ 
thereof, is to hold to local Medicins: It is performed with a Rowler, which confiſts ſomewhiles of ;,aiers mun 
one, fomewhiles of more heads. All theſe Rowlers. ought to be of Linnen, and ſuch as is neither too be made of, 
new, wor t00 old, neither too coarſe nor too fine, Their bredth muſt be proportionable to the parts 
0 which they ſhall be applied 3 the indication of their largeneſs being taken trom their, Magni- 
tude, Figure , and Site. As we ſhall ſhew more at large in our Tractates of Fraftures and Ditloca- 

15. OD 
"The Chirurgeon ſhall pertorm the firlt ſcope of curing Wounds, which is of preſcrving the tem- SY and ho 
per of the wounded part, by appointing a good order of Diet by the preſcript of a Phyſician, by uſing = — 
univerſal and local Medicins. A lender, cold and moiſt Dict mult be obſerved, until that time be pare muſt be 

aſſed, wherein the Patient may be ſafe and free from accidents which are uſually feared. Therefore preſerved. 

let him be fed ſparingly, eſpecially if he be plethorick ; he (hall abſtain from Salt and ſpiced Fleſh, 
and alſo from Wine : if he ſhall be ofa cholerick or ſanguihe ndtute, in ſtead of Wine he hall uſe the 
Decotion of Barley or Liquoriee, br Water and Sugar. He ſhall keep himſelf quiet, for Relt is (in 
Celſw's opinion) the very beſt Medicin, He ſhall avoid Venery, Contentions, Brawls, Anger, and 
other perturbations of the mind, When he ſhall ſeem to be paſt danger, it will betime to fall by little 
and little to his accuſtomed manner and diet of liſe. Univerſal remedies are Phlebotornies and Purging, 
which have force to divert and hinder the defluxion, whereby the temper of the patt might be in 
danger of change. ES 

For Phlebotomy it isnot always neceſſary, as in ſmall Wounds and Bodies, which are ncithet trou- In what 
bled with ill hurtiours, or Plethorick: But it is onely required in great Wounds, where there is fear _ _ 
of Defluxion, Pain, Delirizm, Raving and unquietneſs 3 and laſtly, in a Body that is Plethorick, and res 
when the Joints, Tendons, or Nerves are wounded. Gentle purgations mult be appointed, becauſe 
the humours are moved and enraged by ſtronger 3 whence there is danger of defluxion and inflam- 
mation : wherefore nothing is to be attempted in this caſe without the advice of a Phyſician, | 

The Topick and particular Medicins are Agglutinative, which ought to be endued with a drying Whit Medi- 
and alirictive quality, whereby they may hold together the lips of the Wound and drive away deflu- 0500 - 
xion, having always a regard to the nature of the part, and the greatneſs of the diſeaſe, The Simple ——_— os 
Medicins are Olibanum, Alves, Sarccolla, Bole Armenick,, Terri figillata, Sanguis Draconis, Common and 
Venice Turpentine, Gum, Elemni, Plantanc, Horſetail, the greater Comtry, Parina Volatilis, and many 
other things of this kind, which we ſhall ſpeak of hereafter in our Antidotary. 

The tifth ſcope of healing Wounds, is the correction of thoſe Symptoms or Accidents which are ac- 
cuſtomed to follow Wounds, which thing verily makes the Chirurgeon have tnuch to do; for,as he 
is often forced to omit the proper cure of the Diſeaſe, ſo to reſiſt the accidents and ſymptoms.as Bleed- 
ing, Pain, Inflammation, a Fever, Convultion, Pallic, Talking idly, or Diſtraction, and the like, Of 
which we ſhall treat briefly and particularly, after we have firlt ſpoken of Sutures as much as we ſhall 
thing fitting for this place, 


—_ 


CHAP; VI 
Of Sutures; 


WF Hen Wounds are made _ the Thighs, Legs, and Artns, they may cafily want Su- What wounds 
tures, bccaule the Solution of continuity is cafily retiored by Ligatures, but when they ſtand im no 


are made overthwart, they require a Suture, becauſe the fleſh and all ſuch like parts being _ os 
cut are drawn towards the ſound parts; whereby it comes to pals that they part the further cach from 
other : wherefore that they may be joined and ſo kept, they muſt be ſewed, and if the Wound be 
deep, you mult take up much fleſh with your Needle; for if you onely take hold of the upper part, 
the Wound is onely ſuperficially healed: but the matter ſhut up, and gathered together in the bot- 
tom of the Wound, will cauleabſceſſes and hollow Ulcers : Wherefore now we mui treat of making 
of Sutures, | 
The hilt called Interprndws, leaves the diſtance of a fingers bredth, and therefore is fit for the green The firſt man- 
Wounds of the fleſhy parts, which cannot be cured with a Ligature, and in which no heteroge- Nr of Suture, 
neous or ſtrange An remains. It is performed after this manner. You mult have a ſmobth The form of 
Needle with a Thred in it, having a three-{quare point, that ſo it may the better ehtet the Skin , J ? 
with the head of it ſomewhat hollowed, that the Thred may lie therein; for ſo the Needle will the 
better go through, You mui alſo have alittle Pipe with a hole or window in the end, which you The form of 
mult hold: and thruſt againſt the lip of the Wound, that it be not moved to the one fide or other, — mw 
whileſt you thruſt through the Necdle: And that we may ſce through that window when the * 12cm mit 
Needle is thruſt through , and alſo draw it together with the thred, and withall hold the lip of 
the Wound in more firmly , that it follow not at the drawing forth of the Needle and Thred; 
_ thus pierced the lips of the Wound; tic a knot, near to which cut off the Thred, lelt that it 
It be left below the knot, it nay ſo ſtick to the Emplaiſters that it cannot be plucked and fe- 
paratcd from them without pain, when they are taken off, But you muſt note the tirlt ſtitch muſt be 
thruſt through the midii of the Wound, and then the ſecond mutt be in that ſpace which is between 
the mid{t and one of the ends; but when you have made your ſtitches, the lips of the Wound muſt 
not be too cloſely joined, but alittle ſpace muſt be left open between them, that the matter may 
have free paſſage forth, and inflammation and pain may beavoided : otherwiſe, if they ſhall be cloſely 
joined together without any diſtance between, a tumor after ariſing when the matter ſhall come to 
ſuppuration, the lips will be ſo much diſtended that they may calily be broken by the ſtiffnels of 
'he Thred, But you muſt neither take hold of too muchnor too little fleſh with your _— : 
uU2 0 
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away by the weight of the fleſh not taken hold of, may be broken, But oft-times Wounds are ſee 


made in ſuch places, as it would be needful the Chirurgeon ſhould have a crooked Needle and Pipe, 


otherwiſe the Suture will not ſucceed according to his defire. Wherefore I have thought good to 
{t forth both their figures, that you may uſe cither as occaſion ſhall ſerve. 


The Figures of Pipes with Feneſtels in them, and Needles fit for Sutures, 


The ſecond The ſccond Suture is made uſt after the ſamemanner as the Skinner ſows their Fells or Furs, 

means of Su- Anq the Guts mult be ſowed with this kind of Suture (if they ſhall be at any time wounded) that the 

2 Excrements come not forth by the Wound. 

The third ' The third Suture is made by one or more Needles having Thred in them, thruſt through the 

nn r of Wound, the Thred being wrapped to and again at the head and the point of the Needle, as Boys uſe 
: to faſten their Needle, for fear of loling it, in their Caps or Cloths. This kind of Suture is fit in the 

curing, and healing of Hare-lips, as we {hall ſhew you hereafter expreſſed by a Figure. 
The fourth The fourth kind of Suture is termed Gaſtroraphia, invented for the reſtoring and uniting the great 


kind of Suture Muſcles of the Epigaſtrizm, or lower Belly, cut with a great wound together with the Peritoneun lying 
termed Gaſtro der them. The manner whereof we ſhall thew indue place. 


_—_ king ' The fifth kind is called the dry Suture, which we uſe onely in the Wounds of the face, which alſo 


called the Dry we will deſcribe in its proper place. 
Suture, 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the Flux of Blond, which uſually happens in Wounds, 


loud flowing which there is need to heal and help diligently, becauſe the bloud is the treaſure of Nz- 
, om an Arte- ture, without which lite cannot conſiſt, The Bloud which flowerh from an Artery, is thus 

& known. It is more ſubtile, it runs forth as it were leaping, by reaſon of the vital ſpirit contained to- 
gether with it in the Arteries. On the contrary, that which floweth from a Vein is more grols, black, 
and flow, Now there are many ways of ttanching bloud. 

The firſt and moſt uſual is that, by which thelips of the Wound are cloſed, and, unleſs it be ſome- 
what deep, are contained by Medicins which have an a{tringent, cooling, drying, and glutinous fa- 
culty : As Terre ſigill. Boli Armeni, ana 5; (3. Thuris, Maſticis, Myrrhe, Aloes, ana 3 ij. Farine volat, ms 
lend. 5 i. Fiat puluys qui albumine ovi excipiatur. Or, Re Thuris & Alves, ana partes equales. Let them 
be mixt with the White of an Egg, and the Down of a Hare, and let the pledgets be dipped in thee 
Medicins, as well thoſe which are put unto the Wound, as thoſe which arc applied about it. Then let 
the Wound be bound up with a double cloth and fit ligature, and the part be ſo ſeated as may erm 
the leaſt troubleſom and moſi tree from pain. 

The 2.manner Butif the Bloud cannot be {taid by this means, when you have taken off all that covereth it, you 
of ſtanching it ſhall preſs the Wound and the orifice of the Veſſel with your Thumb, ſo long until the bloud ſhall be 
concrete about it, into ſo thick a clot as may ſtop the paſſage. 
The 3.way by But if it cannot be thus ſtaid, then the Suture (ifany be) muſt be opcned, and the mouth of the Vel- 
og of the {71 towards the original or root, muſt be taken hold of, and bound with your Needle and Thred, with 
__— as great a portion ot the fleth as the condition of the part will permit. For thus I have ſtaid great 
bleedings, even in the amputation of members, as I ſhall ſhew in ht place. To perform this Work we 
arc otten torced to divide the skin which covereth the wounded Veſſel. For if the Juyylar Veinor 
Artery be cut, it will c@tract and draw it ſelf upwards and downwards, Then the Skin it (.!t rl 
be laid open undcr which it licth, and thruſting a Needle and Thred under it, it muſt be bound as1 
An zdmoni- have often done. But betore you looſe the knot, it is fit the fleſh ſhould be grown up. that it may iiop 
{10N, tne mouth of the Vcſſcl, lett it thould then bleed. 
The 4.way by But if the condition of the part thall be ſuch as may forbid this comprehenſion, and binding of thx 
Eſcharoricks. Veſſel z we muſt come to Eſcharoricks, ſuch as are the powder of burnt Virol, the powder of Mercury, 
with a {mall quantity of burnt Allum3 and Caulticks which cauſe an Eſcar. The falling away 
_ _, Whuch mutt beleft to Nature, and not procured by Art, leſt it ſhould fall away before that the orihice 
"5 5-W4Y Y of the Veſle! ſhall be ſtopr with the fleth or clotted bloud. 


: 2ring off the ; . aq , *- CAC 
-oficle, But ſmctimes it happens that the Chirurgeon is forced wholly to cut off the Veſſel it {:1t, 
that 


The ſigns of 'OKZ great blecding follows upon Wounds, by reaſon of ſome Veſſel cut, broken, or torn, 


The firſt way 
of ſtaying 
blecding. 


for too little will not hold, and too much cauſeth pain and inflammation. And beſides, leaves an ill. 
*.. favoured ſcar. Yet in deep Wounds ſuch as are thoſe which are made in the thicker Muſcles, the Nee. 
dle muſt be thruſt home, that ſo it may comprehend more of the fleſhy ſubſtance, leſt the Thred drawn 
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Hat thus the ends of the cut Veſlel withdrawing themlelves, and ſhrinking upwards and downwards, 
being hidden by the quantity of the adjacent and incompaſſing parts, the tlux of the bloud, which 
was before not to be ſtaid, may be ſtopped with lels labour, Yet this is an extreme remedy and not 
to be uſed, unleſs you have in vain attemptcd the former. 


nn _—_— 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the pain which happens upon Words, 


He pains which follow upon Wounds ought to be quickly afſwaged. becauſe nothing ſoquick- Pain weakens 
ly dejeRts the powers,and it always caules a defluxion, of how good ſocver a habit and tem- *be body, and 
per the body be of; for Nature ready to yield athifiance to the wounded part, always ſends _ —_ 

more humours to it than are needtul for the nouriſhment thereof, whereby it comes to paſs that the ; 
defluxion is cafily increaſed, either by the quantity, or quality, or by both, | 
Therefore to take away this pain,the author of defluxion,let ſuch medicins be applicd to the part as Divers Ane- 
have a repelling and mitigating faculty 3 as Re Ole: Myrtili, & Roſarum, ana ij. Cere alb.Z i. Farine = = = 
hordei, 3 \5. Bolt armeni, & terre ſigtllat, ana 3 vj. Melt the Wax in the Oils, then incorporate all the (wage pain. 
reſt. and according to Art, make a Medicin to be applicd about the part: or, Re Emplaſt. Diacalcith. 
2 iv. Ole, Roſar. & aceti, ana 5, \>. liquefiant ſimul, and let a Medicin be made for the fore-mentioned 
uſe. Irrigations of Oil of Roſes and Myrtils, with the white of an Egg, or a whole Egg added 
thereto, may ſerve for lenitives, if there beno great inflammation 3 Rowlers and double cloths moi- 
ſkened in Oxycrate, will be alſo convenient tor the ſame purpoſe, But the force of ſuch Medicins 
mult be often renewed, for when they are dried, they augment the pain, But if the pain yicld not to 
theſe, we mult come to narcotick Medicins, ſuch as are the Oil of Poppy, of Mandrake, a Cataplaſm of 
Henbane and Sorrel, adding thereto Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of which we ſpoke formerly in 
treating of a Phlegmon. ; 
Laſtly, We muſt give heed to the cauſe of the pain, to the kind and nature of the humour that 
flows down, and to the way which naturc aftedts: tor according to the variety of theſe things, the 
Medicins mult be varied, as it heat cauſe pain, it will beafſwaged by application of cooling, things 3 
and the like reaſon cbſerved in the contrary : It Nature intend ſuppuration, you mult help torwards 
its indeavours with {uppurating Medicins. 


 ——— 


CHAP. IX 
Of Convulſion by reaſon of a Wound. 


Convulſion is an unvoluntary contraction of the Muſcles (as of parts moveable at our plca- What a Con- 
ſure) towards thcir original, that is, the Brain and Spinal Marrow, for by this the convulſed vultion 15. 
mcmber or the whole body (if the Convulſion be univerſal) cannot be moved at our plea- 
ſire, Yet motion is not Jolt in a Convultion as it is in a Pallie, but it is onely depraved : and be- 
cauſe ſometimes the Convullion poſſeficth the whole body, otherwhiles ſome part thereof, you mult 
notc that there are three kinds of Convultions in general, | 
"he frlt is called by the Greeks Tetanos, when as the whole body grows Riff like a (take that it can- Three kinds ! 
not be moved any way. bay 
The ſecond is called Ophiſthotonos, which is when the whole body is drawn backwards, 2 
The third is termed Emproſthotonos, which is when the whole body is bended or crooked forwards. .,, F 
. - . . 6 ST rce Cautes 
Aparticular Convulſion is, when as the muſcle of the Eye, Tongue, and the like parts which istur- of a Convul- 
nithed with a Nerve, is taken with a Convulſion, Repletion, or Inanition, Sympathy or conſent of fion. 
pain cauſe a Convulſion. Abundance of humours cauſe Repletion, dulling the body by immoderate Cauſes of Re- 
eating and drinking, and omiſſion of Exerciſe, or any accultomed cvacuation, as {uppxctſion of the P!*P- 
Hemorrhoids and Courſes : for hence are ſ{uch like excrementitious humours drawn into che Nerves, 
with which they being replcat and hilled are dilated more than is fit , whence neccflarily becoming, 
more ſhort, they ſuffer Convnllion, Examples whereof appear in Leather, and Lute or Viol firings, 
which ſwollen with moiſture in a wet ſeaſon are broken by repletion. 

Immoderate Vomitings,Fluxes,or Blcedings.cauſe Inanition or Emptineſs 3 wherefore a Convulfion Cauſes of Ina- 
cauſed by a Wound,jis deadly : as alſo by burning Fevers. For by theſe and the like cauſes,the inbred nition, 
and primogenious humidity of the Nerves is watted, fo that they are contracted like Leather which 
is [hrunk up, by being held too near the hire, or as Fiddle-ſtrings which dried with Summers heat, are 
broken with violence 3 ſuch a Convullion is incurable: For it is better a Fever follow a Convullion, 
than a Convullion a Fever; as we are taught by Hippocrates, ſo that ſuch a Fever be proportional to Aph.26.,ſec.2- 
the ſtrength of the convullifick cauſe, and the Convulſion proceed from Repletion ; for the abundant 
and groſs humour cauſing the Convullion is digetted and waſted by the feveriſh heat. 

The cauſes of a convullion by reaſon of pain, are either the punture of a Nerve, whether it be Cauſes of Con- 
by a thing animal, as by the biting of a venemous Beaſt z or by a thing inanimate, as by the prick of vulſionby con- 
a Necdle, Thorn, or Pen-knife 3 or great and piercing cold, which is hurtful to the Wounds, princi- —— 
pally ofthe nervous parts 3 whcreby it comes to paſs, that by cauſing great and bitter pain in 
the Nerves they are contracted towards their original, that is, the Brain, as if they would crave 
luccour from' their parents in their diſtreſſed eſtate. Belides alſo, an ill vapour carricd to the 
Brain from ſome putretaction ſo vellicateth it, that contracting it ſelt, it allo contraCteth together 
with it all the Nerves and Muſclcsz as we ſee it happeneth in thoſe which have the Falling- 

Sickneſs, By which it appears that not onely the Brain it (ett ſuffereth together with the Nerves, 
but allo the Nerves with the Brain, The hgns of a Conyullion are, ditfcult, paints), and depraved ou of a con- 
l 3 motos, =" 
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Of Wownds in general. 


motions, either of ſome part or of the whole body, turning aſide of the Eyes and whole Face, a contra. 
Qion of the Lips, a drawing,in of the Checks as if one laughed, and an univerſal Sweat, 


———_— 


CHAP. X. 
The cure of a Convulſion. 


The cauſe of a 
Convulfion by 
Repletion, 


that which proceeds from Repletion muſt be otherwiſe cured, than that which is cauſcd by 

an inanition 3 and that which proceeds of Pain, otherwiſe than either of them. For that 

which is cauſed by Repletion is cured by diſcuſſing and evacuating Medicins as by Diet conve. 

niently appointed, by purging, bleeding, digeſtive local Medicins, Exerciſe, Frictions, Sulphureoyg 

Baths and other things appointed by the preſcription of ſome learned Phyſician which ſhall overſee 

the cure, which may conſume the ſuperfluous and excrementitious humors that poſſeſs the ſubſtance 

of the Nerves and habit of the Body. The local remedies are Oils, Unguents, and Liniments, with 

which the Neck, Back-bone, and all the contracted parts ſhall be anointed. The Oils are, -the Oil o 

Foxes, Bays, Cammomil, Worms, Turpentine, of Coftus, of Caſtoreum : The Ointments are, Unguey. 

zum Arragon, Agrippe, de Althea, Martiatum. This may be the form of a Liniment Re Olei chamey, 

& Lanrin. ana + ij. Olei Vulp. 5 i» Ungnenti de Althea & Marti. an. 3 (5. Axungie Vulpis, 5 i. Aqua wits 

Z i. [$. Cere quantum ſufficit. Make a Liniment for your uſe. Or, I& Olet Lumbric. de Spica & de Cajte. 

reo an. ij. Axunge bum. Z i. Sulphuris vivi, 3 (*. Cere quantum ſirfficit. Make a Liniment. Or, Re Uy. 

guenti Martiati, & Aprip. an. % iij. Olei de Terebinth. 5 1. ſs. Olei Salvie, 5 ſ5. Aqua vite 5 i. Cere i, (;, 

fiat linimentum. But this diſcaſe is cured by ſlender Diet, and Sweating, with the Decodtions of 

Guaiacum, becauſe by theſe remedies the groſs, tough, and vilcid excrements, which are in fault, as 
digelted, | 

The cure of a , Convulſion proceeding of Inanition 1s to be cured by the uſe of thole things which do wholſomly 

Eonvultion and moderately nouriſh. And therefore you mult preſcribe a Diet confilting of Meats full of good now 

cauſed by ina- riſhment, as Broths, and Cullices of Capons, Pigeons, Veal, and Mutton, boiling therein Violet and 

— Mallow leaves. Conſerves mult be ordained, which may ſtrengthen the debilitated powers, and hy. 

me& the habit of the body 3 ſuch as are the Conſerves of Bug]oſs, Violets, Borage, and Water Lilies, 

The following Broth will be profitable, R Laduce, Bugloſ. & portul. an, M. I, quatuor ſeminum frigid, 

major. an. 5 (3. ſeminis Barberis, 5 i, Let them all be boiled with a Chicken, and lct him take the Broth 

every morning, If thirſt oppreſs him,the following Julep will be good. i Aque reſar. 5 iv. aque tiyl, 

th j:. ſaccari aibiſſimi Z vi. fiat Filep, ntatir in ſiti. It the Patient be bound in his body, emollient and 

humecting Clyltcrs' ſhall be appointed, made of the decoction of a Shceps hcad and feet, Mallows, 

Marſh Mallows, Pellitory of the Wall, Violet leaves, and other things of the like faculty, Or that the 

remedy may be more ready and quickly made, let the Clylters be ot Oiland Milk. Topick remedies 

An Emolljent {ball be Liniments and Baths. Let this be the example of a Liniment, Be Olez Viol. & Amygdal 

Liniment for dw. an. 3 ij. Olei Lilior. & Lambric. an. F i. Axungie porci recentis, 5 ll}. Cere nove quantum ſuffcit, 

any Convul- fiat Linimentum, with which let the whole ſpine and part affected be anointed: This thall be the form 

lion. of an emollient and humecting bath. Re Fol. Malve, Biſmalve, Pariet. ana M. vj. Seminis Linic 

An Emollient fnng-an. th (*. coquantur in aqua communi, addendo Olei Lilior. tt ix. Make a Bath : into which let the 

and hume&- Patient enter when it is warm. When he ſhall come forth of the Bath, let him be dried with wam 

ng Bath, cloths, or reſt in his bed avoiding ſweat. , But if the Patient be able to undergo the charge, it will be 


good to ordain a Bath of Milk, or Oil alone, or of them equally mixt together, 


" He Cure of a Convulſion, is to be varicd according to the variety of the convullive Cauſe, fox 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the Cure of a Conmulfion by ſympathy and pain. 


a Convulſion red by remedies which are contrary to the dolorihck cauſe. For thus if it proceed from 1 
by -- pm K puncture or venemous bite, the wound mult be dilated and enlarged by cutting” the in, 
: that ſo the vencnate matter may flow forth more treely, tor which purpoſe alſo Medicins which arc 
of a thin and liquid conſiſtence, but of a drying and digeſtive faculty ſhall be poured in, to call forth 

and diflove the virulency , as Treacle and Mithridate diflolved in Aqua vite, with a little of ſome » 
A worthy Ale- Mercurial Powder ; for this is a noble antidote. Alſo Cupping-glafſes and ſcaritications will be 
zipharnacum good. Laſtly, the condition of all dolorifick cauſes, ſhall be oppugned by the oppoſition of contrary 
- or Antidote, remedies; as if pain by reaſon of a pricked nerve or tendon, ſhall cauſe a Convullion, it mult pre- 
ſently be reliſted by proper remedies,as Oil of Turpentine,of Exphorbium,mixt with Agr. vite.and alſo 
with other remedies appropriated to punctures of the nerves. It the pain proceed from exceſs of cold, 
becauſe cold is hurttul to the brain, the ſpinal marrow, and nerves 3 the Patient ſhall be placed ina 
hot air, ſuch as that ot a Hot-houſe or Stove all the ſpine of his back and convulled parts mult be 
anointed with the hot liniments above mentioned : for that is much better than ſuddenly to expole 
him trom the conceived convullifick cauſe to a moſt ſhot hire or warm bath. In the mean time the 
You muſt hin. Chirurgeon mult take diligent heed, that as ſoon as the fign of the Convullion to come, or already 
der the lock- preſent, or at hand, doſhew themſelves, that he put a ftick between the Patients tecth, lelt they be 
ing of the tali locked up by the pertinacious contraQtion of the Jaws, for many in ſuch a caſe have bit offthei 
teeth, Tongues, tor which purpoſe he thall be provided of an inſtrument called Specx/zm Oris, which may 
bedilated and contracted according to your mind by the means of a ſcrew, as the following tiguiss 

demonſtrate; the one preſenting it open and ſomewhat twined up, and the other as it is {hur, 


The Cure of k Convulſion which is cauſed both by conſent of pain and communication of the affeR, iscu- 
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Book IX. of Wounds in general, 4 


The Figure of aSpeculum Oris, to open the Teeth when they are locked or held faſt together, 


CHAP. XIL 
Of the Palſie. 


He Palſie is the reſolving or mollification of the nerves, with privation of ſenſe and motion, war a Paiſie 
| not truly of the whole Body, but of the one part thereot, as of the right or lett fide, And is. | 
ſuch is properly named the Palfic : for otherwiſe and leſs properly the reſolution of ſome The differen- 
one member is alſocalled the Palfic : for when the whole body is reſolved, it is an Apoplexy. There- << thereof. 
fore the Pallie ſometimes takes half the body, atherwhiles the upper parts, which are between the Na- 
vel and the Head, otherwhiles the lower which are from the Navel to the Feet 3 ſometimes the 
Tongue, Gullet, Bladder, Yard, Eyes; and laſtly, any of the particles of the body. 
It differs from a Convultion in its whole nature. For in a convullion, there is a contention and How it differs 
contration of the part, but in this a reſolving and relaxation thereof: beſides, it commonly hap- from a Con- 
neth that the ſenſe is either aboliſhed or very dull, which uſually remains perfect in a Convultion. — 
ere are ſome which have a pricking, and as it were great pain in the part. 
The cauſcs are internal or external; the internal are humours obſtructing one of the Ventricles The Cauſes, 
of the Brain, or one fide of the ſpinal marrow, ſo that the animal faculty, the worker of Scuſe and 
Motion, cannot by the nerves come to the part to perform its action. The external cauſes are a fall, 
blow, and the like injuries, by which oft-times the joints are diſlocated, the ſpinal marrow wreſted 
aſide, and conſtrictions and comprethons of the Vertebre ariſe, which are cauſes that the animal ſpirit 
cannot come to the Organs in its whole ſubſtance, Buit it is calie by skill in Anatomy pertectly to 
underſtand by the reſolved part the ſeat of the morbihck cauſe, for when there is a Paltic properly 
ſocalled, that is, when the right or left fide is wholly ſeized upon, then you may know that the ob- 
ſtrucion is in the brain, or ſpinal marrow 3 but if the parts of the head be untoucht , either of 
the ſides being wholly reſolved, the fault remains in the original of the ſpinal marrow if the arms 
be taken with this Diſeaſe, we may certainly think that the matter of the Diſeaſe lics hid in the 
hfth, ſixth, and ſeventh FVertebra of the neck. But if the lower members languiſh, we mutt judge 
the Paralytick cauſe to be contained in the Yertebre of the Loins and Holy-bone. Which thing 
the Chirurgeon mult diligently obſerve that he may always have recourſe to the original of 
the Diſeaſe, The Palſie which proceeds from a nerve cut, or exceedingly bruiſed, is incurable, 
becauſe the way to the part by that means is ſhut againit the animal ſpirit, Old men ſcarce or 
never recover of the Palſie, becauſe their native heat is languid , and they are oppreſſed with 
abundance of excrementitious humoursz neither doth an inveterate Palfie which hath lon 
polleſt the part, neither that which ſucceeds an Apoplexy, yield us any better hope of cure. It is It is good for 
good for a Fever to come upon a Paltie, for it makes the diſſipation of the reſolving and re- h Fever = 
laxing humour, to be hoped for. When the member affected with the Palfie is much walted, and "TY 
the oppoſite, on the contrary, much increaſed in quantity, heat, and colour, it is ill : for this is a fign 
of the extreme weakneſs of the afflicted part, which ſuffers it ſelf to bedefrauded of its nouriſhment, 
all the proviſion flowing to the ſound or oppoſite ſide. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Cure of the Palſie. 


N the cure of the Palfie we muſt not attempt any thing, unleſs we have firſt uſed generalreme- The deco&icn 
dies, Diet and Purging 3 all which care licth upon the learned and prudent Phylician, The of Gua#acum 
Decoction of Gwaiacum is very fit tor this purpoſe, for it procures ſweat and attenuates, digeſts p = ow 

and drieth up all the humidity with relaxeth the neryes: but when ſweat dothnot flow, it thall not 
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Things attual- be unprofitable to put about the reſolved members. bricks heated rcd hot in the hre and quenched in x 
hor gyod decoction of Wine, Vinegar, and reſolving herbs, or alſo {tone Bottles, or Ox and Swine bladderc . 
lied _ half filled with the ſame decoction z for ſuch heat which is actual rcluſcitateth and tirengtheneth the 
"Iyrick mem- hcat of the part, which in this Diſcaſe is commonly very —_—_— Then the Patient ſhall go into, 
vers, Bathing-tub, which is vailed or covered over, juſt as we have deſcribed in our Treatiſe of Baths, tht 
ſo he may receive the vapour of the following decoction. Bc Fol. Salvie, Lavend. Lauri major, Ab 
finth. Thym. Angelice, Rite, ana M. (5. Florum Chamem. Melil. Anethi, Anthoſ. ana P.1). Baccar, Laur, & 
Funiper. Conquaſſatur. ana F i. Caryophyl. J ij. Aque fontane & Vink albi, ana Ib iv. Let them be all p,y 
in the Veſſel mentioned inthe Treatiſe lately deſcribed for uſe. The Patient ſhall keep himſelf in that 
Bathing-tub, as long as his ſtrength will give him leave, then let him be put into his bed well cover, 
where he ſhall ſweat again, be dried, and reſt, Then let him be preſently anointed with the following 
Leo Faventius Ointment, which Leonellus Faventius much commends : Rr Olei Laurini & de Terebinth, ana 5; ij, 01; 
his Ointment, Alardinj &- petrolei, ana i. Vinimalvatici, J iv. Aqua vite F ij. Pyrethri, Pipers, Sinap. G ranor. funip, 
Gummi hedere, anacard. Laudani puri, an. 5 1. |S. Terantur & miſceantur omnia cum Oleis & Vino : bullja 
in vaſe duplici uſque ad Vini conſumptionem, faGa forti _—_ zone, adde Galbani, Bdellii, Euphorbii, Myrrh, 
Caſtorei, adipis Urſi, Anatis, Ciconie, an. 5 ij. Make an Ointment in form of a Liniment, adding a lit): 
An approved Wax if necd ſhall require. Or you ſhall uſe the following remedy approved by many Phylicians: 
> ar or Re Myrrhe & Aloes, Spice nardi, Sanguinis draconis, thuris, opoponacis, Baeliii, Carpobalſami, amom, ſarcy. 
" colle, croci, maſtic. gummi arabici, ſtyrace liquide, ladani, caſtorei, ana Z ij. Moſchi, 5 i. Aqua vite,F i, Tere. 
binthine venete,ad pondus omnium;pulveriſabuntur pulveriſanda & gummi eliquabuntur cum aqua vite & ace; 
tantillo. And let them all be put in fit Veſſels, that may be diſtilled in Balneo Marie. and Ict the Spine of 
the Back, and paralytick Jimbs be anointed with the liquor which comes from thence. I have uftecy 
A &iftilled tricd the force of this following Medicin : Rc Rad. Angel. Ireos floren. gentian. cyperi, ana 5 i. Cal ami ar. 
Water, good mat, Cinam. Caryophyl. nucis Moſch. macis, ana 5 ij. Salvie major. Tue arthritice, Lavend.roriſm. ſaturci, 
to waſh 'them prleg. calament. mentaſtri, ana M. [$. florum. chamem. melil. hyperic. anthos,, {techad. ana P. 1. Conciſa oy, 


mm, contundantar, & in Aqua vit. & Vini malvat. an. tb ij. infundantur. And let them be diltilled in Byjy 
inwardly. Marie, likc the former, ct the affe&ted parts be moiſined with the diſtilled liquor, of which alſo yyy 


may give the Paticnt a ſpoonful to drink in the morning with ſome Sugar. For thus the Stomzgh 
will be hcated, and much phlegm contained therein as the tewel of this dilcale, will be conſumed, 
Exerciſes and You mult alſo appoint Exerciſes of the affected parts, and frequent and hard trictions, with hat 
frictions. Jjnen cloths. that the native hcat may be recalled, and the excrements contained in the parts digelicd: 
A _ you may alſo uſe the Chymical Oyls of Roſemary, Thyme, Lavender, Cloves, Nutmeggs and lattl; 
of all Spices, the manner of extra&ting whercot, we ſhall hereafter declare in a peculiar Treatiſe, 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Swooning. 


\What Swoon- Wooning isa ſudden and pertinacious defect of all the powers, but eſpesially the vital; in thi 
ing is. : the Patients lie without motion or ſenſe, {o that the Ancients thought that it differcd from 
of — anbren Death onely in continuance of time. The caule of Swooning, which happens to thoſe that ae 
" Wounded, is Bleeding, which cauſeth a diftipation of the ſpirits: or Fear,which cauſeth a ſuddenand 
joint rctirement of the ſpirits to the heart.Whence follows an intermithon of the proper duty,as alſo 
of the reli of the faculties, whileſt they being thus troubled, arc at a ſtand. Alſo Swooning happens 
by a putrid and venenate vapour, carried to the Heart by the Arterics, and tothe Brain by the Nervs; 
by which you way gather, that all Swooning happens by three cauſes. Thehrſt is, by ditfpation 
the ſpirits and native heat, as in great bleeding. And then by the oppreſſion of thele ſpirits by - 
ſtruEtion, or compretiion, as in Fear, or Tumultz for thus the ſpirits fly back haſtily from the ſurface 
and habit of the body, unto the Heart and Center, Lafily, By Corruption, as in bodies filled with 
humours, and ir: poiſonous Wounds. The ſigns of Swooning are palenels, a dewy and ſudden (vet 
ariſing, the failing, of the pulſc, a ſudden falling of the body upon the ground without ſenſe and me- 
tion, a coldnelſs pofſctling, the whole body, ſo that the Patient may ſeem rather dead than alive, For 
many of theſe who fall into a Swoon die, unleſs they have preſent help. 
_—— Therctcxc you ſhall help them, if when they are ready to tall, you ſprinkle much cold water in their 
deboning face, it that the {wooning happen by diffipation of theſpirits3 or it they ſhall be ſet with their face 
cauſed by dif- uPWards upon a bed, or on the ground, as gently as may bez and it you give them bread dipt in 
fpation of Wine to hold and chew in their mouths. Burt if it becauſcd by a putrid vapour and poiſonous air, 
gn - You ſhall give them a little Mithridate or Treacle in Aqua vite with a Spoon, as I uſually do to thols 
pneniog which have thc Piague, or any part affected with a Gangrene, or Spacel. But it the Patients carm 
cauſed by a be raiſcd out of their Swoons, by reaſon of the pertinacious oppreſſion and comprethon of the (pirit 
venenate air, abvut the Heart, you mutt give them all ſuch things as have power to diffule, call torth, and tlc 
The cureof tate the {pirits, ſuch as are, firong Wines to drink, ſweet Perturnes to ſmell : You mult call then by 
TRY 5. their own name loud in their car, and you muſt pluck them ſomewhat hard by the hairs of the Ten 
prefion ny ples and Neck. Alto rub the Temples, Noſtrils, Wriſts, and Palms of the Hands with Aqzz wiz: 
obſtruction, whercin Cloves, Nutmegs, and Ginger have been ſteeped. 
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CHAR I >; 
Of Delirium (i. e.) Raving, Talking idly, or Doting., 


Oting or Talking idly, here is uſed for a ſymptom which commonly happeneth in Fevers whar a ſym- 
cauſcd by a wound, and inflammation 3 and it is a perturbation of the fantic and fun&tion ptomarical De- 
of the mind, not long induring. Wherefore ſuch a doting happens upon Wounds by reaſon {#777 1s, 

of vchement pain, and a fever, when as the nervous parts, as the joints, ttcmach, and midriff, ſhall be whe uſes 
jolatcd. 

- For the Ancients did therefore call the Midriff Phrena, becauſe when this was hurt, as if the mind Why the 

it ſelf were hurt, a certain phrenzie enſues 3 that is, a perturbation of the animal faculty, which is im- Brain ſuffers 
loyed in ratiocination, by reaſon of the community which the —_— hath with the Brain, by _ SG 
the Nerves ſent from the fixth conjugation, which are carricd to the ſtomach. Tizcrefore Doting 
happens by too much bleeding, which cauſcth a diſſipation of the ſpirits, whereby it happens that the 
motions and thoughts of the mind err, as we ſee it happens to thoſe who have bled much in the am- 

putation ofa member. And it happens by the pun&ture of a venemous Bealt, or from Seed retained 

or corrupted in the Womb, or trom a Gangreneor Sphacel, from a venenate and putrid air carried up 

to the Brain, or froma ſudden tumult and tear. Laſtly, What things ſoever with any diſtemper,cſpe- 

cially hot, do hurt and debilitate the mind Theſe may cauſe Doting by the attlux of humours, {pc- 

cially cholerick, by diſſipation, oppreſſion or corruption of the ſpirits. Therefore if it thall procecd The Care; 

from the inflammation of the Brain, and Meninges or Mcmbranes thereof 3 atter Purging and Bloud- 

letting by the preſcription of a Phyſician, the hair being ſhaved or cut off, the head (hall be foricnted 

with Roſe Vinegar, and then an Emplaiſter of Dzacalcitheos, diſſolved in Oil and Vinegar of Roſes, 

ſhall be laid thercupon. Sleep hall be procured with Barly creams, wherein the feeds of white Poppy 

have been boiled, with Broths made of the decoction of the cold ſeeds of Lettuce, Purflain, Sorrel, 

and ſuch like, Cold things ſhall be applied to his Noſtrils, as the ſeeds of Poppy gently beaten with 

Roſe-water and alittle Vinegar. Let him have merry and pleaſant Companions that may divert his 

mind from all cogitations of ſorrowtul things, and may eaſe and free him of cares, and with their 

ſweet intreatics may bring him to himlelt again. Butit it happen by detault of the ſpirits, you mutt 

ſeek remedy from thole things which have been ſet down in the Chapter of Swooning, 


The End of the Nineth Book, 


BOOK XxX 
Of the Green and Bloudy W ou nv s of each Tart. 


CHAP. I 
Of the kind or differences of a broken $kyll. 


> Ow that we have briefly treated of Wounds in general, that is, of their differences, 

ſigns, cauſes, prognoſticks and cure, and alſo ſhewed the reaſon, of the accidents and 

& {ymptoms which uſually follow and accompany them, it remains that we treat of 

them as they are incident to cach part, becauſe the cure of Wounds mult be diverſly 

performed according to the diverlity of the parts. Now we will begin with the The differen- 
Wounds of the Head. Therefore the head hath the hairy ſcalp lightly bruiſed without ces of a bro- 
any wound, otherwhiles it is wounded without a Contufion, and ſometimes it is both contuſed and ken head, 
wounded : but a fracture made in the skull, is ſometimes {uperhiciary, ſometimes it deſcends even to 

the Diploe, ſometimes it penetrates through the two Tables, and the Meninges, into the very ſubſtance 

of the Brain z beſides the Brain is oft-times moved and ſhaken with breaking of the internal Veins, 

anddivers ſymptoms happen when there appears no Wound at all in the head : of all and every of 

which we will ſpeak in order, and add their cure, eſpecially according to the opinion of the divine 

Hippocrates, He in his Book Of the Wounds of the Head, {eecms to have made 4 or 5 kinds of fractures of 

the Skull, The firſt is called a Fifſure or Fracture, the ſecond a Contuſion or Collifion, the third is ter- The kinds of 4 
med Effradiura, the fourth is named Sedes, or a ſeat 3 the fifth (if you pleaſe to add it) you may call a broken skull 
Counterhiſſure, or as the Interpreter of Paxlus calls it, a Reſonitus. As when the bone isclcft on the 9 of Hippe- 
contrary ſide, to that which received the ſtroke. There are many differences of theſe five kinds of a +0 
broken Skull, For ſome fractures arc great, ſome ſmall, and others indifferent : ſome run out to a from their 
pr_——_— or bredth, others arc more contracted z ſome reſide onely in the ſuperticies, others de- quantity. 
icend tothe Diploe, or ele pierce through both the Tables of the Skull; ſome run in a right line, others Pifterences 
in an oblique and circular z ſome are complicated amonglt themſelves, as a Fiſlure is neceſſarily and _ apa 
always accompanied with a Collifion or Contuſion, and othersareafſociated with divers accidents,as From their 
pain, heat, ſwelling, bleeding, and the like. Sometimes the Skull is ſo broken, that the Membrane lying complication, 
under it, is preſſed with ſhivers of the Bone, as with pricking Needles. Somewhiles none of the bones 

tall off, All which differences are diligently to be obſerved, becauſe they force us to vary cure, and 

therefore for the help of memory, I have thought good to deſcribe them inthe tollowing Table. 

A Table . 
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A Table of the Fractures of the Skull. 


'\ Either manifeſt \ To your ſight, 
and apparent, To your feeling, 
lf thats, QOrInfromen.— 
ſ On the fide, as for examp!; 
when the right ſide of the 


y [ In the ſame bone, | Bone of the Forehead |, 

and that two | firucken, the left is cleft, 

[C Keep their natw- |: manner of & Or from above to below, 

ral figure and | | ways, 5 when not the firſt Te 

'F fite touching | Or obſcure and ble which received ti, 

'f each other, nor manifeſt , blow is cleft , but tha 
when as not the CT mwhichis under jt, 


left , and ſo on the oy. 


bone ſtruckepon is broken as it were into many fragments, ſhiner, 
| Or loſe their ſee, | and eater Faber #pparent, or hid in the ſound bone, ſo that it 
and that either preſſed down. | 
Or in ſome ſort as when the broken bone is in ſome part ſeparatel, 
but in others adheres to the whole bone, whence another kind if 
effratiure ariſes, you may call it arched, when as the bin || 
'L ſwells up, that it leaves an empty ſpace below. 
C Smccifion , when the bone is (o cut, that in ſome part it yet adhere 
to the ſound bone, 
Recifion , when the fragment falls down wholly broken off. 


a thing brui- | ure of the cerved the blows to wit, inſuch 
D ſing, hard.hea- | S kull which is j is wounded,but | men as want trary, 4s when the right 
E |} wy and obtuſe, | calleda Fiſſure, | #he contrary | ſutures, or have | Bregma is ſtruck, 11 
'S 1 which ſhall fall | which is | thereto; & that | them very cloſe, the left cleft, 
S or be ſmitten a- | happens either | or diſpoſed 0- | 
S | gainſtthehead, | .Þ therways then | From before to behind, 1 
= | or againſt | is fit , and ths | the contrary, us why 
® which the head ! oppoſition 14 ei- the Forebead uw ſmitten, 
a2 | ſhall be knock: 1 ther CL the Nowl is cleft. 
3 | ed, ſothat the Or between both, that is, the obſerre and manifeſt, as that whi;; 
XZ | broken bones 1 irtermed s Capillary Fiſſure, and is manifeſted by ſmearin 
'Dd are divided, or & over with Oil and W riting Ink, 
H | Wholly, ſo that the particles of the broken bone removed frun this 
E | * ſet, and falling down, preſithe Membrane, whence proceeds thy 
< kind of effraliure, which retains a kind of attrition, when a t, 
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Wound, that the Wound #4 of no more length nor bredth than tle 
Weapon fell upon. 


Another Table of the differences of a fractured Skull, 
Simple, as when they are found! ſolitary and bythe 


ſelves. 
- - T heir Nature,according to which Mutually with themſelves.as a Conts- 
| Fratlures are called fron, or Collifion with Inciſjon, a Fi- 


C and J ſure with an Effratiure. Or, 
 thateither VWith other Symptoms, as Swell, 
i j Pain, Heat, Bleeding, Convulſun, 
and the like. 


Their Quantity, whenee they are called great, indifferent, and ſmall, according to the trip( 
dimenſion of length, bredth, and profundity, 


Right, 
Their Figure, Oblique, 
from whence they Tranſverſe, 
d 


are called 4 


Triangular. 


Their Site, whence they are termed on the fore or back, or the right or left, or the wpp"# 
lower part, or ſuperficiary and profound. 


The Part, whence it i called a Frafiure of the Forehead, Nowl, Bregma, and ſtony bore” 
and hence it is judged, what may be deadly or hopefid of recovery, eafie or difficw 
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Book X. Wounds of each Part. 


CHAP. IL. 
Of the cauſes and ſigns of a broken Skull. 


ſharp, obtuſe, heavy, hard; the bitings of Bealts, and many other things of the like kind, caules. 
But the ſigns by which we come to know that the Skull is broken, arc of two kinds tor 
ſome of them are found out by the reaſoning and diſcourle of the mind, other by the ſenſe, as thole 
which lay open the Wound to the Eye and Hand. 
The Rational ſigns ſhew by theſe things which have happened upon the thing it ſelf, whether it 84tonal cas 
be,and of what ſort it is. For you may know the Skull is broken,if the Paticnt thall fall down with the *©*: 
{iroak, or if he ſha]l fall headlong trom a high place upon ſome hard thing, If tor ſome time after the 
(troak he hall lie without ſpeaking, fight, and hearing 3 it he ſhall have felt and teel much pain, {0 
that he is often forced to put his hand to the Wound, But alſo the Weapon is to be contidercd, that is, 
whether if it be heavy, obtuſe, pricking, or ſharp. Allo we mult conlider with what and how great 
firength the ſtroak was given, and with how great anger, and from what diſtance the Weapon fell. 
Alſo we muſt conſider whether the Patient received the blow with his Head unarmed and naked 
whether he fell into a Swoon preſently after the blow z whether when he came to himſelt, he was in 
his right ſenſes; whether his eyes were blinded ; whether he were troubled with a giddincſs or dizi- 
neſs, and whether he bled at the noſe, mouth, cars, oreyes 3 and laſtly, whether he vomited. For 4phor. 56; 
Hippocrates writes, that thoſe who have their Brain cut, mult neceſ{arily have a Fever and vomiting, of ſoft.6, 
Choler to enſue thereupon, which Galen contirming in his Commcntary, faith that the ſame happens 
alſo when the Wound comes to the Membranes of the Brain. 
Alſo a dull ſound as troma broken Veſſel coming trom the Skull, (the Hairy ſcalp and Pericranium £19-3.c49 4+ 
being taken off) and it being lightly ſmitten upon with an iron Probe, is {aid to be a tign of a tra- 
ure thereof, as it is recorded by Parlus Aginets. * Truly all thele ſigns make a great conjecture, or 
; rather afſuredneſs that the Skull is wounded, and the Brain hurt, as which cannot happen unleſs the 
| | bone be broken, as Celſus hath written, Yet many have had their Skulls broken, who had no ſuch 
Fen immediately after the blow, but this is very ſeldom. ButI do not think tit amongtt ſo many 
{igns,here to omit that which is {et down by Gzido.lt any (faith he) will know in what place the Skull Hippocrat es 
is broke; let the Patient hold fait between his fore-tceth one end ot a Lute ſtring or thred, and the pens no 
Chirurgeon hold the other in his hand, then Jet him lightly touch or play upon the ſtring with his MF 


- - . ; - figns of a 
fingers 3 for in the very inſtant of the ſound or ltroke, the Patient will be certainly admonilhed, or Dc skul;, 


T' cauſes ofa broken Skull are external, as afall, a blow, or ſtroak with any kind of Weapon, The external 
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pertectly perceive the part of the Skull that is broken , and as overcome and torced by this (cnſe 
of pain, will by lifting up of his hand make demonſiration thereof. As yet I have not been able to 
find the truth hereot by experience, although I have made trial of it in many. Wherefore I cannot 
fay any thing certainly of this ſign, as neither of that which 1s mcntioned by Hippocrates in Coais 
Preſ. Inſuch as you doubt whether the bones of the Skull be broken or not, you mult judge by gi- 
ving them the ſtalk of the Aſphodil to chawon both fides of their jaws, but fo that you bid chem 
withall obſerve, whether they perceive any bone to crackle or make a noifc in thcir heads for thoſe 
which are broken ſeem to make a noiſe. 

But paſſing over theſe things , now let us come to thoſe figns which may be obvious to our 
{enſes. gy 


is 
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CHAP. LIl. 
Of the ſigns of a broken Skyell, which are maniJeſt to our ſenſe, 
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Wound to our Eyes, Fingers, and Probe. But if the hairs ftand upon one end in the of a broken 


Wound, you may know the bone is broke, becauſe the ha which yields to the violence of 51! before 


T Hoſe ſigns are here {aid to be manifett to ſenſe, which when the bone is bared, manifeſt the Senſible figns 
the dividing 


ye the blow, cannot be ſo cut, the bone which refiſts the ſtroak being not violated, as it is obſerved by che skin. 
: Hippocrates 3 wherefore we may by the light of this one thing, betore any inſpcC&ion of the Wound 1b. de Vulner: 


per # 


bores + 


lt ii | 


it {clf, ſuſpect by a probable conjecture, that the Skull is broken, and perſuade the beholders or ttan- 
ders by {o much, 

Morcover we may, before we have cut the skin acrols, or laid bare the bone, give a gueſs by our fec- 
ling, whether the Skull be broken or no, it we by prething down our hngersnear the Wound thall per- 
ceive the bone cither to liand up, or be prcfſed d6wn otherwiſe than it ſhould naturally be, 


Theskin being cut croſs-wile, and the bone laid bare, it the fracture be not obvious tothe eye, you What Prove 
muſt be uſed 
in ſearching 
for a fracture. 


muſt trie with your Probe, which mult neither be too thin nor too (harp, lelt by falling into ſome na- 
tural cranies, it may caule us to ſuſpect without any cauſe that the bone is broken 3 neither let it be 
too thick, leſt the little clitts may deceive you. It when your Probe comes to the bone it meets with 
nothing, but that which is ſmooth and ſlippery, it isa ſign that ic is whole. 


caps 


But on the contrary, if you tind it any thing rough, ſpecially where there is no ſuture, it ſhews * 


the bone is broken. But let the Chirurgeon conlider, that the fractures are not ſeldom upon the 
ſutures and that the ſutures have not always one and their natural ſite, as alſo it often comes to paſs 
that the broken clift, or cut bone, can neither be perceived by your light nor inſtrument : wherefore 
if you think there is any ſuch thing, by the rational ſigns above mentioned ; anoint the place with 
_ Ink and Oil, and ſo you thall find the crack or clift, by the means we (hall ſhew you here- 
after, 

When you are certain of the fracture, then you mult diligently conſider the greatneſs of the 
Diſcaſe, and apply Medicins ſpeedily, Verily when a fracture chances to light upon any ſuture , 
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Lib.s. Epid. in the diſcaſe is hard to be known, unleſs the fracture be very great, becauſe the ſutures by their clift; 
—_— £ and roughneſs reſemble fractures ; wheretore Hippocrates faith,that he was deceived by them, Nyy 
crates was ; 4 having briefly delivered the differences and figns of a broken Skull, it 1s time to come to the ſever} 
ceived by the kinds thereot, with a Fiflure, 


futures. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of a Fiſſure, being the firſt kind of a broken Skull. 


Upon wharoc- YI F the Chirurgeon by the fore-mentioned ſigns ſhall know that the Skull is broken, or crackt, and 
—_ = if the Wound made in the muſculous skin {hall not be thought ſufficient for ordering the F lure, 
Arq x. then mult he ſhave off the hair, and cut with a Razor or Inciſion-knife, the muſculous Skin with 


the Pericranium lying under it in a triangular or quadrangular figure to a proportionable bigneſs, a}. 
ways ſhunning as much as in him lies, the ſutures and temples neither muſt he tear any harm tg 
Celſus. enſue hercof 3 for it is far better to bare the Bone by cutting the Skin, than to ſuffer the kind ang 
nature of the Fracture to remain unknown by a too religious preſervation of the skin 3 tor the skin 
is cured without any great ado, though pluckt off to no purpoſe. 
Hippocrates. For it is much morc expedient (in Hippocrates opinion) to cure Diſcaſes ſafely and ſecurely, though 
not ſpeedily, than todo it in a ſhorter time with fear of relapſe and greater inconveniencies, [Let 
this diſſe&tion be made with a Razor or tharp Knife, and if there be any Wound made in the skin by 
the Weapon, let one of your Incifions be made agreeable thereto. 


A Razor, or Incifion-Knife. 


The manner Now therefore the muſculous skin together with the Pericranizm muſt be divided, and cut with 
how to pull the ſharp Razor preſſed and guided with a firong and fteddy hand; then it mult be ſo pluckt trom the 
_ og bone or skull lying under it, that none thereof remain upon the bone 3 for if it ſhould be rent or tom 
ken Skull, With the Trepan, it would cauſe vehement pain with inflammations. You mult begin to pull it back 

at the corners of the lines croſſing each other with right angles, with this Chifſel whoſe hgure youſee 


here expreſſed. 
A Chiſſel or Inſtrument to pull back or ſeparate the Pericranium from the Skyll. 
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Then you muſt kill all the Wound with Bolſters of fine ſoft lint, that fo the lips may be kept tiu- 

ther aſunder. But you ſhall apply upon it Medicins hit' to ftanch blond. But if it ſo come to pals that 
the bloud flows forth ſo violently, that it can be ſtaid by no means, the Veſſel it {elf muſt be bound, 
after this manner. 
The manner Firſt thruſt through the muſculous skin on the outſide with a needle and thred, then thruſt the nec- 
to bind aVeſ- dle back again.thcn tic the thred on a knot on the out-fide,but fir{t put fome lint rolled up to thebig- 
ſel in cale of 1;cf5 of a Gooſe-quill between the thrcd and the hairy ſcalp on both ſides thereof, left the ſtrait 
bleeding. twitching of the thred which mf#y ſerve to ſtay the blecding, may cut and tear the skin, or cauſe paiu; 
A Hiſtory, then mult you raiſe his head ſomewhat higher, 

I have latcly tricd, and performed this upon a certain Coach-man, who, thrown from the Coach 
upon his head on a pavement of Free-ſtone, exceedingly bruiſed the hinder part of the Bregma, for 
which cauſe it was tit to open the muſculous skin, with a croſs Incifion, both that the congealed 
bloud might be preſſed our, as alſo that the fracture (if there were any) might be obſerved. But an 
Artery being cut in pertormance hereof, when as the Chirurgeon, who was there preſent, could not 
ſtay the bloud leaping out with violence 3 and the Coachman already had loſt fo great a quantity 
thezcot, that his ftrength was ſo much decayed that he could not ſtir himſelf in his Bed, or ſcarce 
{pcak : I being called, thewed them by experience, that whercas altringent Medicins wereuſed be- 
tc1C to no purpole, it was better to ftay the bleeding by binding the Veſſel, than to let the Paticny 
dic tor a ch1ilcith tcar of pricking him. 

But that wc may return to our former matter, the Chirurgeon ſhall thenext day conſider, witl 
what kind of tracture the bone is hurt 3 and if no ſigns of hurt appear to the eyes, nor be perceive! 
the Skull, With yur tingers and probe, yet ſome of therational ſigns may cauſe one to have a conjecture that 
when it pre- therc is a tra&ture : Then you mult anoint, as we told you before, the bared bone with Writing Ink, 
fents nor it. 1d alittle Oil of Roſes, that the cleft or crack may bedied or coloured therewith, if that there bc 
any there. Then the next drefling you mult dry the bone with a linnen cloth, and ſcrape off the Ini 
firſt. and Oil with ſcraping Inſtruments made for the purpoſe, if any part thereof ſhall be ſunk into the 
A ſign that hone, for if there be any crack, it will be black : Wherefore you mutt ,continue ſcraping until no fign 
borh the T4- f the Fifluze remain, or elſe until you come even to the Dara Mater. But that he may be more cet- 


tain whether the Fiſſure pierce through both the Tables of the skull, he muſt bid the am” that 
{topping 
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fiopping his Noſe and Mouth he ſtrive to breath with a great indcavour. For then bloudy matter, > gn char 
or ſanies, will ſweat through the Fiſfure : For the breath Uriven forth of the Cheſt, and prohibited — man by — 
paſſage forth, {wells and lifts up the ſubſtance of the Brain, and the Meninges, whereupon that trothy jen, * 
humidity and ſanies ſweats forth. Theretore then the bone muſt be cut, even to the Dir Mater, with 
2 Radula, and other ſcraping Inſtruments ht for that purpoſe, yet ſo as you hurt not the Membrane : 
but if the Fiſſure ſhall be ſomewhat long, it will not be convenicnt to tollow it all the extent thereot, 
for Nature will repair and reſtore the remnant of the Fifſure by generating a Callus ; betides alfo, the 
Chirurgeon according to Celſus opinion, mult take away as little of the hone as he can, becaule there 
is nothing ſo fit to cover the Brain as the Skull, Therctore it thall tuthce to make a paſſage, where- 
by the bloud and ſanies may paſs and be drawn forth, Ictt that matrer being ſupprelt, may corrupt 
the bone, and caule an inflammation in the Brain. But the broken Bone mult be taken torth with- y,, — 
jo j a Y A : nay ue 

in three days, if it be poſhble, eſpecially in Summer, for fear of inflammation. Yet I have often taken the Trepan 
forth with a Trepan, and with Scrapers the bones of the Skull, after the ſevcntecnth day, both in Win- after the renth 
ter and Summer, and that with happy ſucceſs. Which I have the rather noted, lett any thould at 4#- 
any time ſuffer the wounded to be lett dettitute of remedy, for it is better to try a doubttul remedy 
than none, Yet the By-ſtanders ſhall be admoniſhcd and told of the danger, for many more die, 
who have not the broken bones of the Skull taken out, than thoſe that have. 

But the Inſtruments with which the wounded or cleft bones may be cut out, are called Scalpri,or 
Radvle, of which I have cauſed divers ſorts to be here dcecyphered, that every one might take his 
choice according to his mind, and as hall be belt for his purpoſe. But all of them may be {crucd into 
ene handle, the hgure whereot I have exhibited. 
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Radulr or Scalpri, (i.) Shavers or Scrapers. 
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| , To conclude, When the Skull ſhall be wounded or broken with a ſimple” Fifſare, the Chirurgeon tr is ſufficient 
> multi think he hath done ſufficicnt to the Patient, and in his Art, if he ſhall divide the bone, and di- ina ſimple fiſ- 


* late the Fifſure, or clift, with the deſcribed Inftruments, though he have uſed no Trepan, although ſure to dilate 


> the Fiſſure pierce through both the Tables. But if it doth not exceed the firſt Table, you mult ſtay burr nor 
| > Your {crapers as ſoon as you come to the ſecond, according, to the opinion of Parlws : but if the bone and not to 
{> thall be broken and ſhivercd into many pieces, they ſhall be taken forth with fit Inſtrurfietxes, uſing Trepan it, 


* alſoa Trepan, ifnced ſhall require, after the ſame manner as we ſhall ſhew you hereafter. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of a Contuſion, which is the ſecond ſort of Frafiure. 


wares N Ecchymoſis, that is, effuſion of bloud, preſently concreting under the muſculons Skin, with. 
chymoſis is vi A out any Wound, is oft cauſcd by a violent contuſion. This Contuſion if it ſhall be preat 
>” ſo that the Skin be divided from the Skull, it is expedient that you may make -an Incifion. 
How a Contu- whereby the bloud may be evacuatgd and emptied. For in this cafe you mult wholly deſiſt from fn. 
fion of the purative Medicins (which otherwiſe would be of good ule in a fleſhy part) by reaſon that all the moi 
Skull muſt be things are hurtful to the Bones, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
cured. Such like Contuſions more frequently happen in Children, being eaſily perceived by the ſoftne; 
and inundation of the contuſed part : forth of which oft-times when I have opened them with my 
Incifion-Knife, ſerous clotted and blackiſh bloud hath iflued. The refidue of the Cure is perfedeq 
- Different by moderate compreſſion of the part, and drying Medicins. Moreover the Skull of a Child may h; 
cures of a de- prefſed down by a great Contuſlion, even as we (ce it happens in thin Veſſels of Braſs, Lead.or Pewter 
preſſed Skull, for oft-times by the preſſure of your tinger, they are ſo dented in, that the print thereof remains; 
yet ſometimes they fly back of themſelves, and again acquire their former plainnefs and equability, 
which alſo happens in the bones of Children, Women, and ſuch as are ſoft, humid, and phlegmatick, 
But if the Bones do not ſpring back of themlelves, you mult apply a Cupping-glaſs with a grex 
flame 3 withall command the Patient to force his breath up as powertully as he can, keeping his 
mouth and noſe cloſe ſhut 3 for thus there will be hope to reſtore the depreſſed Bone to its place 
by the ſpirits forced upwards to the Brain and Skull, by the powertul 
_ attraction of the Cupping-glaſs. But if ſo be that the Bone cannot by 
this means be reſtored, then you muſt make an Incifion in the skin, and 
faſten ſuch a Trepan as you ce here delineated, auto the depreli or ſeed 
part of the Bone, and ſo pull it dire&ly upwards 3' juſt as we fee Coopers 
raiſe the ſtaves of their Cask when they are ſink too much ins 
But if the Bone ſhall be too {trong, thick, and denſe, fo that this In- 
ſirument will not ſerve to pluck it forth 3 then you muſt perforate the 
Skull in the very center of the depreſſion, and with this threefold In- 
ſtrument or Levatory, put into the hole, lift up and reſtore the Bone to 
its natural fitez for this ſame Inſtrument 1s of ſtrength ſufficient for 
that purpoſe, It is made with three teet, that fo it may be applicd to 
any part of the head which is round; but divers heads may be intcd to 
the end thereof, according as the buſineſs ſhall require, as the Figure 
here placed doth ſhew. 


A three-footed Levatory. 
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Eut if at any time it comes to paſs that the Bone is not totally broken or deprefi, but onely on on: 
fide it will be fit ſoto lift it up, as alſo to make a vent for the ifluing out of the filth, to dividethe 
Skull with little Saws like theſe which you ſee here expreſſed 3 for thus ſo much of the bone 3s hal 
be thought needful, may be cut off without compreſſion, neither will there be avy danger of hurtiry 
the Bra inor Mcmbranc with the broken bone. Th 


Wounds of each part. 


The figures of Saws fit to divide the Skull, 


; 
? MANS; 
f ; 
But if by ſc:ch ſigns as arepreſent, and ſhall appear, we perceive or judge that the contuſion goes 
I»:t to the ſecond Table, or (carce fo far, the baring or taking away of the bone muſt go no farther | 
tau the contuſion reaches, tor that will be ſufficient to eſchew and divert inflammations and divers if 
other ſymptoms. And this ſball be done with a ſcaling or Deſquamatory Trepan (as they term it) js 
with which you may eaſily take up as much of the bone as you ſhall think expedient : And I have þ 
hcre given you the tigure thereof. 18 1 
A Deſquamatory, or Scaling Trepan, | f 
i 
i. 
i 
Wi 
$3 A Delineation of other Levatortes. 


AA. Shews the point or tongue of the Levatory, which muſt be ſome- 
what dull that ſo it may be the more gently and eaſily put between the 
Dura Mater and the Skyll, and this part thereof may be lifted up 
ſo much by the head or handle taken in your hand, as the neceſſity of 
the preſent operation ſhall require. 


B Intimates the body of the Levatory , which muſt be four ſquare, 
lejt the point or tongue put thereon ſhould not ſtand faſt, but the 
end of this body muſt reſt pon the ſound bone, 4s on a ſure foun- 


dation. 


fps mot» 7 em _— 


The ule thereof thus, Put the point or tongue under the broken 
or depreſſed bone, then lift the handle up with your hand, 
that ſo the depreſſed bone may be clevated. 


C Shews the firſt Arm of the other Levatory, whoſe crooked end muſt 
be gently put under the depreſſed bone. 
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D Shews the other Arm, which muſt reſt on the ſound bone, that by 
the firm ſtanding thereof, it may lift up the depreſſed bone. 
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What a Con- 
tuſion 1s. 


What an Ef- 
fracture 15, 


The cauſe of 
Effractures. 


The Cure, 


"CHAP. VI. 
- Of an Effratiure, or depreſſion of the Bone, being the third kind of Fradure. 


Efore I come to ſpeak of an Effracture, T think it not amiſs to crave pardon of the courteous 
and underſtanding Reader, for this reaſon eſpecially, that as in the tormer Chapter, when x 
had determincd and appointed to ſpeak of a Contufion, I inſerted many things of a Depref. 
ſion 3 ſo alſo in this Chapter of an Effracture, I intend tointermix ſomething ofa Contuſion; we dg 
not this through any ignorance of the thing it ſelf; for we know that it is called a Contulion when 
the bone is deprelt arjd cruſht, but falls not down. But an Effrature is when the bone falls down, and 
is broken by a moſt violent blow. But it can ſcarce come to paſs, but that the things themſelves muſt 
be confounded and mixt, both as they are done, and alſo when they are ſpoken of 3 ſo that you hal} 
ſcarce ſee a Contufion without an Effractare, or this without that. Therefore the bones are often bro. 
ken off and driveri down with great and forcible blows, with clubs whether round or {quare, or by fal. 
ling from a high place dire&tly down, more or leſs according to the force of the blow, kind of Weapon 
and condition of the Patt receiving the ſame : Wherefore you muſt be provided with diverlity of 
remcdics and inſtruments to encounter therewith. Wherefore admit the bone is preſſed down, and 
ſhivercd into matiy picces, now for that theſe ſplintersneed not be taken out with a Trepan, you may 
do the bulineſs with Levatories made arid ncatly faſhioned for that purpoſe 3 ſuch as theſe, which 
hcre are expreſt, 


But we muſt have ſpecial care, leſt that in pulling and taking out of theſe ſcales and ſplinters we 
hurt the membranes. Theſe ſcales are ſometimes very rough and prickly.;{o that they cannot touch 
the Meninges without offence 3. but ſomewhiles the bulinels is ſo intricate, that they cannot be taken 
out, unleſs by enlarging the fracture. Wherefore in this caſe, if there bea ſpace fo large, as that the 
cnds of theſe mullets may enter, you may eaſily ſhear off ſo much ot the bone as thall be neceſſary and 
requitite for the taking away of theſe ſcales without any aſſiſtance of che Trepan, which I have done 
very often, and with good ſuccels 3 for the operation performed by theſe Mullets is tar more ſpeedy 
and fate than that with the Trepan 3 andin the performance of every operation, the chick conunen- 
dation 1s given to ſatcneſs and celerity. 


Cntting Mullet s, commonly called Roltra Plittaci, or Parrots Beaks. 
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Morcover I have thought good here to give you the Figures of Chiſels, Scrapers, Pincers, togethe: 


with a leaden Mallet, becauſe ſuch Inſtruments are not onely very neceſſary to tale forth the ſcals 
ot buncs which are broken, but alfo to plain and ſmooth thoſe which remain whole. 
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Wounds of each Part. 


The Figures of Serapers, Pincers, a leaden Mallet, 8c. 

But here you muſt "a that a Trepan or Levatory, mult 
fore you mult apply themtoa ſound bone, but as ncar as you 
can to the FraCture, {o that you take away as little of the 


take ſome harm thereby. Neither Effractures, nor yet Fiſ- 
ſures, it they be of ſome length, muſt be followed to their 


| ſage for the iſſuing forth of the ſanies or filth, and have drawn 
forth that bone which pricked the membranes. For Nature 

{ isaccuſtomed by generating a Callus to ſouldcr, or unite the 
bones of the Skull, as it alſo doth thoſe of the other parts as 
we have rcad it written by Hippocrates and Galen; for which Hipp- lib. de 
purpoſe, it hath by ſingular providence repleniſhed both the %*/*. <2p- 
tables of the Skull, with a certain alimentary and bloudy mat- —_— —_— 
ter, that with this as with marrow it might repair the loſs Act 
and defcct of the bone. 


The truth hereof was lately manifeſted in the ſervant of Maſter Gyolo, who had an EffraQttre on & wiſtory: 
the coronal bone by a grievous blow given him with the foot ofa Mule; which when I underſtood, 
] divided the muſculous sktn with a three-cornered ſection in that place, with an intent to apply 
a Tepan there 3 wherefore the day following, the bone being bored, and when I thought to draw it 
forth, yea verily endeavourcd to pluck it forth, being already divided with the Trepan, I perceived a 
fearful production of an Effrafture, by the moveableneſs of the bone ſhaking under my hand, for it 
reached from the mid(ſi of the Fore-head to the leſſer corner of the Eye. Wherefore omitting both 
my determination, and endeavour to pull it forth, I thought I ſhould do ſufficiently for the Pa- 
tient ifT ſhould onely raiſe up the bone which was depreſt, for ſo it did not trouble the Craſſs Menins 
by preſſing it and the matter and filth were let forth by a pafſage made with a Saw, So that in 
concluſion, he recovered perfectly, but that he loft one of his Eyes which was adjoining to the 
Fracture, 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of a Seat, being the fourth kind of a broken Skull. 


—_ m LL 


. 


_—_ calls a Seat that kind of Fracture of the Skull, when the Weapon { talls upon the what a Sear is 
kull, that the Fracture retaining the print thereot, 1s neither ſtretched torch any turther, 
nor contracted to any lels ſpace. 

And ſeeing there be many torms hereof, they all (whether they ſhall be ſuperficiary, or ſhall Pigrce The Cure.) 
even to the Diploe, or elſe paſs through both the Tables, whether it be with any loſs of the beny 
ſubitance, whether it run long ways, or elſe be but ſhort, or otherwiſe are dilated to ſome bredth 

or elſe be but narrow 3 whether they {hall be done with a cut, or with a prick with a Dagger, Stylet- 

to, Lance, or other kind of Weapon, whether they ſhall have thisor that accident joined with them, 

I fay all of them, how many and various ſoever they be) ought and mult be cured by ſome of the 

formetly deſcribed Inſtruments and means. Yet this muſt be noted which as yet we have not re- 
membred, that if it happen by a violent ſtroak and great wound, that a portion of the bone is wholly 

ſocut off that it is clean ſevered from the reft of the Skull, and hang onely by the Pericranium and the 
muſculous skinz yet you muſt not pluck it from the Pericranizem, and caſt it away as unprofitable, 

but reſtore it to its proper ſeat and place, ſo by the force of Nature, to be glewed by'a Callus, as Celſus ;;1 

hath obſerved. | Ne 

I have tried the truth of this experiment in Captain Hydron, not very long ago. He had the A Hiſtory: 

middle part of the Os Coronale, of the bredth and length of three fingers, ſo cut with a ſharp Sword 

that it ſtuck not to the reſt of the bone; but ſcarce adhering to the Pericranizm and muſculous 

$kin lay turned down over his face, fo that the Dwra Mater was plainly ſeen; wherefore I prepared 

to pluck it frem the skin, and caſt it away, but that I remembred Hippocrates Precept, where he 

bids, that the Brain ſhould not be robbed of its cover andleft bare. Wherefore firſt of all I wiped 

away the bloud which was fallen upon the Dura Mater, whoſe motion you might plainly ſee, then I 

reſtored the portion of the bone to its place; and faſtned it on the upper ſide with a Suture conlilting 

of three ſtitches 3 and that the reſidue of the matter might have paſſage forth, I filled the places be- 

tween each ſtitch with lint : by this means, he by the mercy of God recovered, though at the ſame 

time he” received many other large wounds in his body 3 which is a certain experiment , that we 

mult caſt away nopart of the Skull nor of the Pericranizm, no not of the muſculous skin, unkeſs nece(- 

lity urge, therefore much leſs to leave the Brain naked and deſpoiled of its coverings. 


X 3 CHAP. 


- never be applicd toa bone quite broken, leſt the membranes , 
\ lying under 1t be hurt by the compreſſion thereof, Theres 


Skull as is poſſible, left the Brain defpoiled of its bony cover, \ 


ends but think your felt well, if you have made a paſ- , 
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CHAP, VIIL 
Of a Reſonitus, onfÞ-nter-F iſſure, being the fifth kind of Fradure.. 


What a Reſors- Ometimes the Fracture is made in the part oppoſite to that which received the blow; as if the 
G right {ide be truck, the left is cloven 3 this kind of Fracture is very dangerous, becauſe we can. 


not nd it out by any certain ſign, as it is written by Hippocrates, Lib. de Vuln. Capitis, Where. 
fore ifat any time the Patient dic of ſuch a Fracture, the Chirurgeon muſt be pardoned. . 

And although Paulus Agineta laugh at this kind of FraCture, and thinks that'it cannot happen tg 
a mans head, as that which is hard and full, as it happens in empty Glaſs Bottles, yet I have ſome. 
times ſeen and obſerved it. 

Is whom this Neither is their reaſon of any validity, who think Nature therefore to have framed the Head of 
frature may many bones knit together by ſutures; leſt the fracture of the one ſide, ſhould be ſtretched to the other, 
take place in For peradventure this may take place in ſuch as have expreſs ſutures, ſeated and framed according tg 
_ nes Nature. But it takes no place in ſuch as either want them, or have thern not ſeated according tg 

"Hu Nature, or have them very cloſe and ſo defaced that it may ſeem one Bone grown together of many; 
This ſhall be made manifeſt by recital of the following Hiſtory, 

A ſervant of Maſſis the Poſt-maſter, had a grievous blow with a ſtone upon the right Bregm,, 

which made but a {mall wound, yet a great Contuſion and Tumor. Wherefore 'that it might more 
plainly appear, whether the Bone had received any harm, and alſo that the congealed bloud might 
be preſſed forth, the wound was dilated, the skin being open by Theodore Herews the Chirurgeon, 
who as he was a skilful workman, and an honeſt man, omitted nothing which Art might do tor his 
cure. "When he had divided the skin, the bone was found whole, although it was much to be fez. 
red that it was broken, becauſe he fell preſently to the ground with the blow, vomited, and ſhewed 
other ſigns of a fractured skull; fo it happened that he died on the one and twentieth day of his 
ſickneſs. But I being called to learn, and ſearch how he came by his death, dividing the skull with 
a Saw, found in the part oppoſite to the blow, a great quantity of ſanzes, or bloudy matter, and an 
Abſcelſs in the Craſſa Meninx, and alſo in the ſubſtance of the very Brain, but no ſutures bur the two 
{caly ones. Therefore that is certain which is now confirmed by the authority of Hippocrates, as al. 
ſo by reaſon and experience, that a blow may be received on the one fide, and the bone may ber 
ctured on the oppoſite, eſpecially in ſuch as have either no ſutures, or elſe ſo hirmly united and cloſed, 
that they are ſcarce apparent. 
The Reſenitus Neither is it abſurd, that the part oppoſite to that which received the ſtroak, of the ſame boneand 
may be inthe not of divers bones may be cloven, and in thoſe men who have their skulls well made, and naturally 
ſame bone of diſtinguiſhed and compoſed with ſuturesz and this both was, and is the true meaning of Hippocrate, 
the 5kull. That this may be the better underſtood, we muſt note that the oppoſite part of the ſame bone may 
be underſtood two manner of ways.Firſt, When the traQure is in the ſame ſurface of the ſmitken bone, 
as if that part of one of the bones of the Bregma, which is next to the Lambdal ſuture be ſmitten, 
and the other part next to the Coronal ſuture be cloven. Secondly , When as not the ſame ſupe- 
ficies and table which receives the blow, but that which lies under it is cleft, which kind of fracture 
I obferved in a certain Gentleman, a Horſeman of Captain Stempans Troop He in defending the 
breach of the Wall of the Caſtle of Hiſdin, was [truck with a Muſquet bullet upon the Bregma, but had 
his Helmet on his head, the bullet dented in the Helmet but did not break it, no nor the muſculous 
skin, nor skull, for as much as could be diſcerned, yet notwithſtanding he died apoplectick upon the 
{ixth day after, 

But I being very deſirous to know what might be the true cauſe of his death, dividing his skul, 
obſerved that the {ſecond Table was broken, and calt off ſcales and ſplinters, wherewith as with Nee- 
dles the ſubſtance of the Brain was continually pricked, the firſt and upper table being whole for al 
this : I afterwards ſhewed the like example to Capellanus and Caſtellanus, the King and Queens chick 
Phyſicians, in the expedition of Roan. 
why Hippocra- But _—_— preſcribes no method of curing this fifth kind of fracture, by reaſon he thinks it 
tes ſer down cannot be tound out by any circumſtance, whence it happens that it is for the moſt part deadly : Yet 
no way t®© muſt weendeavour to have ſome knowledge and conjecture of ſuch a tracture, if it ſhall at any time 
cure a Reſoi## happen. Wherefore having firſt diligently ſhaven away the hair, wemuſt apply an Emplaitter cf 


—_ Pitch, Tar, Wax, Turpentine, the Powder of Iris, or Flower-de-Juce roots and Maſtichz now it any 


Th . . . 
to ws cngarell place of the head ſhall appear more moiſt, ſoft, and ſwollen, it is ſomewhat likely that the bone is 


the skull is cleft in that place, ſo that the Patſent, though thinking,of no ſuch thing, is now and then forced to 
fractured by put his hand to that part of the skull. Confirmed witl theſe and other ſigns formerly mentioned, 
2 Rojews *# 1cthimcall a Council of learncd Phylicians and fore-tell the danger to the Patients friends which 
are there preſent, that there may no occaſion of calumny remain, then let him boldly pertorate the 
$kull, for that is far better than torſake the Patient ready fo yield to the greatneſs of the bidden dil- 
caſe, and fo conſequently to die* within a ſhort while after. There are four ſorts or conditions dt 
fractures, by which the Chirurgeon may be ſo deceived, that when the skull is broken indeed, yet he 
may think there is no fra&ture, The tirlt is when the bone is ſodepreſſed, that it preſently. riles up 
Into its true place and native equability. The ſecond is when the Fiſfure is onely capillary. The 
third is when the bone is ſhaken on the inſide, the utter ſurface nevertheleſs remaining whole, tor- 
aſmuch as cap be diſcerned, The fourth is, when the bone is firicken on the one fide, and clett on 


the other, 


£118 15, 


Lib.6.cap.50. 


& Hiftory. 


A Hiſtory, 


CHAP, 
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Book X. Wounds of each Part. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the moving, or concuſſion of the Brain. 


Efides the mentioned kinds of Fractures by which the Brain alſo ſuffers, there is another kind Gat 15h. >, 4: 
of affe&t beſides Nature, which alſo affails it by the violent incurſion of a cauſe in like man- comp. medic. 
ner external ; they call it the commotion 'or —_— of the Brain, whence Symptoms like £4p- 5. & Com. 
thoſe of a broken skull enſue, Falling from aloft upon a ſolid and hard body, dull and heavy blows, ©« 429586 
as with —_— Clubs, Staves, the report of a piece of Ordnance, or crack of Thunder, and alſo a blow ”* 
ith ones hand. 
"That as Hippocrates tells,that beautiful Damoſel the daughter of Nerius, when ſhe was twenty years Lib.s. Epidem. 
old, was ſmitten by a Woman, a friend of hers playing with her, with her flat hand upon the forc- 
part of the head, and then ſhe was taken with a giddineſs, and lay without breathing, and when the 
came home, the fell preſently into a great Fever, her head aked, and her face grew red. The ſeventh 
day after, there came forth ſome two or three ounces of ſtinking and bloudy matter about her right 
Ear, and (he ſeemed ſomewhat better, and to be at ſomewhat more caſe. The Fever increaſed 
again, and ſhe fell intoa heavy lleepinels, and loſt her ſpeech, and the right ſide of her face was drawn 
up, and ſhe breathed with difhculty, ſhe had alſo a convulſion and trembling, both her tongue failed 
her, and her eyes grew dull, on the nineth day ſhe died. But you muſt note, that though the head 
be armed with a Helmet, yet by the violence of a blow the Veins and Arteries may be broken, not The Veſlels of 
onely theſe which paſs through the ſutures, but alſo thoſe which are diſperſed between the two Ta- the brain bro- 
bles in the Diploe, both that they might bind the Craſſz Meninx to the skull, that fo the Brain might K<2 Þy the 
move more freely, as alſo that they might carry the alimentary juice to the Brain wanting, Marrow, > om vo 
that is, bloud tonouriſh it, as we have formerly (ſhewed in our Anatomy. | 
But from hence proceeds the.cHflux of bloud running between the skull and membranes, or elſe be- Signs. 
tween the membranes and brain the bloud congealing there, cauſeth vehement pain, and the eyes Celſus, 
become blind, Vomiting is cauſcd, the mouth of the ſtomach ſuffering together with the Brain, by rea- 
ſon of the Nerves of the ſixth canjugation, which run from the Brain thither, and from thence are 
ſpread over all the capacity of the ventricle z whence becoming a partaker of the offence, it contracts 
it {&lf, and is preſently, as it were, overturned z whence firſt thoſe things that are contained therein The cauſe of 
are expelled, and then ſuch as may flow, or come thither trom the neighbouring and common parts, 19mg 
as the Liver and Gall; from all which choler, by reaſon of its natural levity and velocity is firlt ex- _— 
lled, and that in greateſt plenty 3 and this is the true reaſon of that vomiting, which is cauſed and ged. 
uſually follows upon fractures of the Skull and concuſhons of the Brain. 
Within a ſhort while after, inflammation ſeizes upon the membranes and brain it ſelf, which is 
cauſed by corrupt and putrid bloud proceeding from the veſſels broken by the violence of the blow, 
and fo ſpread over the ſubſtance of the Brain. Such inflammation communicated to the Heart, and 
whole body by the continuation of the parts, cauſes a Fever. But a Fever by altering the Brain, 
cauſes Doting to which if ſtupidity ſucceed, the Patient is in very ill caſe, according to that of Hip- 
pocrates 3 Stupidity and doting, are ill in a wound, or blow upon the Head. But it to theſe evils, a 4ph.14-ſei.5- 
Sphacel, and corruption of the Brain enſue, together with a great dithculty of breathing, by reaſon 
of the ditturbance of the animal faculty, which trom the Brain imparts the power of moving to the 
Muſcles of the Cheſt, the Inſtruments of Reſpiration; then death mult neceſſarily tollow. 
A great part of theſe accidents appeared in King Henry of happy memory, a little before he died. A Hiſtory: 
He having ſet in order the affairs of France, and entered into amity with the neighbouring Princes, 
deſirous to honour the marriages of his Daughter and Siſter with the famous and noble exerciſe of 
Tilting, and he himſelt running in the Tilt-yard, with a blunt lance received fo great a ftroak upon 
his breli, that with the violence of the blow, the vizour of his Helmet flew up, and the trunchion of 
the broken Lance hit him above the left Eye-brow, and the muſculous skin of the Fore-head was torn 
even to the keſler corner of the Jett Eye, many ſplinters of the fame Trunchion being ftruck into the 
ſubKance of the fore-mentioned Eye, the Bones being not touched or broken, but the Brain was ſo 
moved and ſhaken, that he died the eleventh day after the hurt, His Skull being opened after his Whar was the 
death, there was a great deal of bloud found between the Dura and Pjz Mater, poured forth in the —_— 
part oppolite to the blow , at the middle of the ſuture of the hind-part of the head 3 and there ap= death of King 
peared h1gns, by the native colour turned yellow, that the ſubſtance of the Brain was corrupted, as Hemy the (e- 
much as one might cover with ones Thumb. Which things cauſcd the death of the moſt Chriſtian 9nd, of 
King, and not onely the wounding, of the Eye, as many have falſly thought. For we have ſeen ma- *79** 
ny others, who have not died of tar more grievous wounds in the Eye. 
- The Hiſtory of the Lord Saint- Johns is of late memory:He in the Tilt-yard made for that time be- a Hiſtory. 
fore the Duke of Gziſes houſe, was wounded with a (plinter of a broken Lance,of a hngers length and 
thickneſs,” through the vizour of his helmet, it entering into the Orb under the eye, and piercing, 
{ome three tingers bredth deep into the head ; by my help and Gods favour, herecovered, Valeranus 
and Duretus the Kings Phyſicians, and Femes the Kings Chirurgeon affiſting me. 
What ſhall I ſay of that great and very memorable wound of Francis of Lorain the Duke of Guiſe ? A Hiſtory, 
He in the fight of the City of Bologne had his head ſo thruſt through with a Lance, that the point en- 
tering under his right Eye by his Noſe, came out at his Neck between his Ear and the Vertebre, 
the Head'or Iron being broken and left in by the violence of the ſtroak, which ſtuck there ſo firmly, 
that it could not be drawn or plucked forth, without a pair of Smiths Pincers. But although the 
ſtrength and violence of the blow was ſo great, that it could not be without a fracture of the Bones, 
a tearing and breaking of the Nerves, Veins, and Arteries, and other parts3 yet the generous Prince 
by the favour of God recovered. 
By which you may learn, that many die of ſmall wounds, and other recover of great, yea, very 
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236 | Of Green and Bloudy Book X, 


«orplbagg . . . . ba —— 
Why ſome die Jarge and deſperate ones. The cauſe of which events is chiefly and primarily to be attributed tg 
of ay z God, the Authour and Preſerver of Mankind but ſecondarily to the varicty and condition of Tem. 
——_— bon «x peraments. Ayd thus much of the commotion or concuſſion of the Brain 3 whereby it happens, 
that although all the Bone remains perfeatly whole, yet ſome Veins broken within by the ltroak, 
may caſt forth ſome bloud upon the membranes of the Brain, which being there concrete, may cauſe 
great pain, by reaſon whereof it blinds the Eyes; if fo be that the place can be found againſt which 
the pain is, and when the Skin is opened, the bone look pale, it muſt preſently be cut out, as Celſus 


hath written, Now it remains that we tell you how to make your Prognoſticks, in all the fore. 
mentioned Fractures of the skull, h 


of great. 


CHAP. X. 
Of Prognoſtickg to be made in Frafiures of the Skyll, 


Hip.dt ul, cap, \ X } E muſt not neglect any Wounds in the Head, no not thoſe which cut or bruiſe but onely 
the hairy ſcalp, but cerfainly much leſs, thoſe which are accompanicd by a fracture in the 
Skull, for oft-times all horrid ſymptoms follow upon them, and conſequently death 
it ſelf, eſpecially in bodies full of ill humours, or of an ill-habit,ſuch as are theſe which are affeed with 
the Lues Venerea, Leproſie, Dropſie, Pthylick, Conſumption : for in theſe, timple wounds are hard}y 
or never curcd ; for union is the cure of wounds, but this is not performed unleſs by the {trength of Na- 
ture, and ſufficient fore of laudable bloud : but thoſe which are lick of hectick Fevers and Conſump. 
tions want ſtore of bloud, and thoſe bcdies which are replete with ill humours, and of an ill habit, 
have no afflux or plenty of laudable bloud : but all of them want the ſtrength of Nature 3 the reaſon 
is almoſt the ſame in thoſe alſo which are lately recovered of ſome Diſeaſe, 
Whether the Thoſe Wounds which are bruiſcd are more difhcult to cure, than thoſe which are cut, When the 
wounds of Skull is broken, then the continuity of the fleth lying over it muſt neceflarily be hurt and broken, 
children, or unleſs it be in a Reſonitus. The bones of children are more ſoft, thin, and repleniſhed with a fan- 
PET guin humidity than thoſe of old men, and therefore more ſubje& to putrefadtion z Wherefore 
" the Wounds which happen to the bones of ghildren, though of themſelvcs and their own Nature ; 
they may be morceaſily healed, (becauſe they are more ſoft, whereby it comes to paſs, that they may i 
be more catily agglutinated, neither is there fit matter wanting for their agglutination by reafon of WF * 
the plenty of bloud laudable both in confiftence and quality) than in old men, whoſe bones are drier 
and harder, and fo reſiſt union, which comes by mixture, and their bloud is ſerous, and conſequent!y 
a more unfit bond of unity and agglutination 3 yet oft-times through occaſion of the ſymptons 
which follow upon them, that is, putrefaGtion and corruption, which ſooner ariſe in a hot and miſt 
body, and are more ſpeedily increaſcd in a ſoft and tender, they uſually are more ſuſpected, and difi- 
cult to heal, ; | 
ThePatient lives longer of adeadly fracture in the Skull in Winter than in Summer, tor that the 
native heat is more vigorous in that time than in this 3 beſides alſo, the humours putrehie ſooner in 
Summer, becauſe then unnatural heat is cafily inflamed, and more predominant, as mauy have obſer- 
Aph.15.ſeft.z, Ved out of Hippocrates. 
The Wounds of the Brain and of the Meninges or Membranes thereof are moſt commonly deadly, 
becauſe the ation of the Muſcles of the Chelt, and others ſerving for reſpiration, is divers times di- 
ſturbed and interceptcd, whence death enſues. If a ſwelling happening upon a Wound of the head 
preſently vaniſh away, it is an ill ſign, unleſs there be ſome good reaſon therefore, as Bloud-letting, 
Aph.65.ſeft.z. Purging, or the uſe of reſolving local Medicins, as may be gathered by Hippocrates in his Aphorilms, 
It a Fever enſue preſently after the beginning of a wound of the head, that 1, upon the fourth or (+- 
venth day, which uſually happens, you muſt juge it to be occaſioned by by the generating of Pus or 
Aph.47.ſeft.2. Matter, as it is recited by Hippocrates, Neither is ſuch a Fever ſo much to be tearcd, as that which hap- 
pens after the ſeventh day, in which time it ought to be terminated 3 but if it happen upon the tenth 
or fourteenth day with cold or ſhaking, it is dangerous, becauſe it makes us conjecture that there's 
putrefaCtion in the Brain, the Meninges or Skull, through which occahion it may ariſe, chiefly it other 
tigns ſhall alſo concur, which may ſhew any putrefaCtion, as if the wound. ſhall be pallid and ofa faint 
ycllowith colour, as flc{h looks after it is waſhed. 
Wounds For as it is in Hippocrates Aphoriſ. 2. Set. 7. It is an ill ſign if the fleſh look livid, when the bone 
whichare dry, 1s affected for that colour portends the extinction of the heat, through which occaſion the lively or 
rough, Iivid, jndiffercntly rcd colour of the part, faintsand dies, and the fleſh thercabout is difſolved into a vilcid 
_ black, are Pu or filth, - 
ory Commonly another worſe affedt follows hereon, whercin the wound becoming withered and dry, 
looks like (alted fleſh, ſends forth no matter, is livid and black, whence you may conjecture, that the 
bone is corrupted, eſpecially if it become rough, whereas it was formerly {ſmooth and plain, tor it 
* made rough when Carzes or corruption invadesit 3 but as the Caries increaſes, it becomes lividaud 
black, ſanious matter withall ſweating out of the Diploe, as T have obſerved in many : all whichar 
ligns that the native heat is decayed, and theretore death at hand 3 but it ſuch a Fever be occalioned 
The figns of a from an Eryſipelas, which is either preſent or at hand, it is uſually leſs terrible, But you ſhall kno# 
Fever cauſeg by theſe ſigns that the Fever is cauſed by an Eryſipelas ind conflux cf cholerick matter 3 it it keep thi 
by an Ery/ipe- form of a Tertian, if the fit take them with coldneſs and end in a ſweat, if it be not terminated b*- 
AS. fore the cholerick matter is either converted into Pug, or ſe reſolved 3 if the lips of the wound 
ſomewhar ſwollen, as alſo all the face; if the eycs be red and fiery 3 ifthe neck and chaps be (0 {tif 
oy .. thathe can ſcarce bend the one, or open the other; if there be great excels of biting and prickins 
Why an Eryſe . : : 4 
pain ard heat, and that far greater than in a Phlegmon. For ſuch an Eryſipelows diſpoſition genes 


*tos chictly «Ol : a 
#fail; che face ted of tin and hot bloud, chiefly affails the face, and that for two cauſes, = 
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© The firſt is, by reaſon of the natural levity of the cholerick humour, the other becauſe of the rarity 
of the skin of thele parts. 


The cure of ſuch an affect muſt be performed by two means, that is, evacuation, and cooling with The cure ofari 


humedtation. If choler alone cauſe this tumor, we mutt cafily be induced to let bloud, but we mult £2/p*as on 
rge him with Medicins evacuating choler, It it be an ___ Phlegmonodes , you mult draw the lace, 
bloud from the Cephalick Vein of that fide which is moſt affected, always uſing advice of a Phyſician, 
Having uſed theſe general means, you muſt apply rctrigerating and humefting things, ſuch as are the 
aice of Nightſhade, Houſleek, Purſ)ane, Lettucc, Navel-wort, Water-Lentil,or Ducks-meat.Gourds; 
2 Liniment made cf two handfulls of Sorrel boiled in fair Water, then beaten ordrawn through a 
ſcarce, with ointment of Roſes or ſome xngrent.Populeon added thereto, will be very commodious. Such 
and thelike remedies muſt be often and ſo long renewed until the unnatural heat be extinguiſhed. 
But we mult be careful to abſtain from all unCtuous and oily things, becauſe they may cafily be infla- why Oily 
med. and ſo increaſe the Diſeaſe. Next we mult come to reſolving Medicins but it is good when any things muſt 


thing. comes from within, to without 3 but on the contrary, it 1s ill when it runs from without in- 29 be uſed in 
wards, as experience and the authority of Hippocrates teſtitie: It, when the bone thall become puru- #® Eryſipelas of 


the Face. 


Jent, puſtules ſhall break out on the tongue by the dropping down of the acrid filth or matter by the Aph.2 5.ſect.6. 


holes of the palat upon the tongue, which lies under 3 now when this ſymptom appears, few elca PC. 
Alſo it is deadly when one becomes dumband ſtupid, that is, Apopledtick by a ttroak or wound on the Deadly ſigns 
Head 3 for it is a fign that not onely the Bone; but alfo the Brain it ſelf is hurt. But oft-times the hurt in wounds cf 
of the Brain proceeds ſo far, that from corruption it turns to a Sphacel, in which caſe they all have not the head. 
onely puſtules on their tongues, but ſome of them die {tupid and mute,otherſome with a Convuliion of 

che oppoſite part 3 neither as yet I have obſerved any which havedied with either cf theſe fymproms, 

by rcafon ot 4 wound in the Head, who have not had the ſubſtance of their Brain tainted with a Spha- 

cel, as it hath appeared when their Skulls have been opened after their death, 


b— 


CHAP. XI. 
IWhy, when the Brain is burt by a Wound of the Head, there may follow a Convulſion of the oppoſite part. 


Any have to this day enquired, but as yet as far as I know it hath not been ſufficiently ex- A Convulſion 
plained, Why a Convultion in wounds of the Head ſeizes on the part oppoſite to the blow. is cauſed by 
Therefere I have thought good to end that Controverſie in this place. My reaſon is this, &rynetls. 
that kind of ſymptom happens in the ſound part by reaton of emptineſs and dryneſs; but there isa A two-fold 


twofold cauſe, and that wholly in the wounded part, of this emptine(s and dryneſs of the ſound or op- _ = yes 
} C - 


polite part, to wit, pain, and the concourſe of the ſpirits and humours thither by the occaſion of the 
Wound, and by reaſon of the Pains drawing, and Natures violently ſending help tothe affe&ed part. 
The ſound part exhauſted by this means both ofthe ſpirits and humours, cafily falls intoa Con- 


ncls, 


: vulſion. For thus Galen writes 3 God the Creator of Nature hath fo knit together the triple ſpiri- Lib.4. de »ſ 
- tuous ſubſtance of our bodies, with that ticand league of concord, by the production of the paſſages, P41t#um 
: to wit, of Nerves, Veins, and Arthries, that if one of theſe torlake any part, thereſt preſently neglect 


> it, whereby it languiſheth,and by little and little dies through defedt of nourithment. But if any obje&t 
> that Nature hath made the body double for this purpoſe, that when one part is hurt, the other remain- 
 ingſafeand ſound, might ſuffice for lite and neceflity : but I fay this Axiom hath no truth in the veſ- 


> {ds and paſſages of the body, Forit hath not cvery where doubled the veſſels, for there is but one 
© onely Vein appointed for the nouriſhment ot the Brain, and the Membranes thereof, which is that they 
2 call the Torcxlar, by which when the left part is wounded, it may exhauſt the nouriſhment of the 
© right and ſound part, and through that occaſion cauſe it to have a Convulfion by too much dryneſs. 
2 Verily it is true, that when in the oppoſite parts the Muſcles of one kind are equal in magnitude; 
& ſtrength, and number, the reſolution of one part makes the convullion of the other by accident; but it 
> is not ſoin the Brain. 


For the two parts of the Brain, the right and left, cach by it ſelf performs that which belongs there- 


> to,without the conſent,conſpiration,or commerce of the oppoſite part 3 for otherwiſe it thould follow 


4; that thePalſic properly {o called, that is, of half the body, which happens by reſolution, cauſed cither 


-2 by mollification, or obſtruction, reſiding in cither part of the Brain, ſhould infer together with it a 
3 Convullion of the oppoſite part. Which notwithſtanding, daily experience convinceth as falſe.Where- 
'# fore we muſtcertainly think, that in Wounds of the Head wherein the Brain.is hurt, that Inanition 
2 and want of nouriſhment are the cauſes that the ſound and oppoſite part ſuffers a Conyullion. 


Francis Dalechampins in his French Chirurgery renders another reaſon of this queſtion; That (faith Opinion of 


4 he) the truth of this propoſition may ſtand hrm and ratified, we muſt ſuppoſe that the Convullion of Palechampiui> 
2 the oppoſite part mentioned by Hippocrates, doth then onely happen, when by reaſon of the greatneſs 
| of the inflammation in the hurt part of the Brain, which hath already inferred corruption, and a 
+7 Gangreneto the Brain and Membranes thereof, and within a ſhort time is ready to caule a Sphacel in 
++ the Skull, ſothat the Diſeaſe mult be terminated by death 3 for in this detined fate of the Diſeaſe, 
{3 and theſe conditions, the ſenſe and motion mult neceſſarily periſh in the affected part, as we ſee it 
#3 happens mother Gangrenes, through the extinEion of the native heat. Beſides, the paſſages of the "mM 


animal ſpirit muſt neceſſarily be ſo obſtruted by the greatneſs of ſuch an infammation or phleg- 
mon, that it cannot flow from thence to the parts of the {ame ſide lying thereunder, and to the neigh- 
bouring parts of theBrain and if it ſhould flow thither, it will be unprofitable to carry the (trength 
and faculty of ſenſe and motion, as that whichs infected and changed by admixture of putrid and 
Gangrenous vapours. Whereby it cometh to paſs, that the wounded part deſtitute of ſenſe, is not 
ſtirred up to expel that which would be troubleſom to it, if it had ſenſe; wherefore neither are the 
erves thence ariſing fcized upon, or contracted by a Convullion. 
fe 
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It furthermore comes to paſs, that becauſe theſe ſame Nerves are deprived of the preſence ang 
comfort of the animal ſpirit, and in like manner the parts of the ſame ſide, drawing from thence their 
ſenſe and motion, are poſſeſſed with a Palſiez for a Pallic is cauſed either by the cutting or objiry.. 
ion of a Nerve, or the madefaCtion, or mollification thereof, by a thin and watcry humour, or { xc. 
fected by ſome vehement diftemper, that it cannot teceive the animal ſpirit. | 

But for the oppoſite part and the Convulfion thereof, it is known and granted by all, that a Con. 
vulſion is cauſed either by Repletion, which ſhorten the Nerves by diſtending them into bredth , Or 
by Inanition, when as the native and primitive heat of the Nerves being waſted, their proper (i. 
ſtance becoming dry, is wrinkled up and contraftcd ; or elfe it proceeds from the vellication ang 
acrimony of ſome vapour, or ſagious and biting humour, or from vehementy of pain. So we hae 
known the Falling-fickneſs cauſed by a venenate exhalation carricd from the Foot to the Brain. Al(; 
we know that a Convullion is cauſed in the puncture of the Nerve, when as any acrid and ſanioy 
humour is ſhut up therein, the orifice thereof being cloſed 3 but in Wounds of the Netves, when any 
Nerve is half cut, there happens a Convultion by the bitterneſs of the pain. | 

But verily in the oppoſite part, there are manifeſtly two of theſe cauſes of a Convullion ;, that is t E-7 

ſay, a putrid and carion-like vapour, exhaling, from the hurt and gangrenate part of the Brain; aq 
alſo a virulent, acrid, and biting ſanes or hith (weating into the oppoſite ſound part, from the af. 
&ed and gangrenous; the malignity of which ſanies, Hippocrates dcfirous to decipher.in reckoning up 
the deadly ſigns of a wounded head,hath expreſſed it by the word Tchor 3 and in his Book of Fracture 
he hath called this humour Dacryodes & non Pyon, | that is, eeing and not digeſted. | Therctore it i; 
no marvail, if the oppoſite and ſound part endued with exquiſite and perfcct ſcnſe, and offended by 
the flowing thereto of both the vaporous and ſanious matter,uting its own force, contend and laboy; 
as much as it can, for the expulſion of that which is troubleſom thereto, This I2bourtng'or concul. 
fion is followed (as we ſee in the Falling-tickneſs) by a Convulſion, as that which is undertaken jy 
vain, Death being now at hand, and Nature over-ruled by the Diſeaſe. Thus (faith Dalechampin ) 
mult we in my judgment determine of that propoſition of Hyppocrates and Avicen. 

But he adds further, In Wounds of the Head which are not deadly, Practitioners obſerve that ſom. 
times the hurt part is taken with the Palſic, and the found with a Convullion 3 otherwhiles on th; 
contrary, the wounded part is ſeized by a Convulſion, and the ſound by a Pallic 3 otherwhiles both 
them by a Convullion or Palſic, and ſomewhiles the one of them by a Convullion or Pallie, the other 
being free from both affects ; the cauſes of all which belong not to this place to explain. This 
much Dalechampins. 


———C——t . 
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CHAP. XII. 
A Concluſion of the deadly ſigns in the Wounds of the Head. 


Ow that we may return to our former Diſcourſe; you may certain]y fore-tcll the Patien: 
will die, when his reaſon and judgment being perverted, he ſhall talk idly, when his me- 
mory fails him, when he cannot govern his tongue, when his ſight grows dark and din, 

his cars deaf, when he would caſt himſelf headlong from his Bed, or elfe lics therein without any mo- 

tion when he hath a continual Fever with a Delirixm, when the Tongue breaks out in Pultules, 


From the ha- when it is chopt and become black by reaſon of too much drineſs , when the Wound grows dry and 


dy. 


From the 


rime that ſuch therefore when as the Brain is hurt and wounded by the violence of the Incifion or Fifſure, of the 
vgns aPPear- Contufion, Compreſſion, PunQure, Concuthon, or any other Fracture, the fore-mentioned ligns ap- 


Celſus lib.8. 
fap. 4. 


bir of the bo- 


calts forth little or no matter 3 when as the colour of the Wound which was formerly treſh, is now be- 
come like ſalted fleſh yellow and pale 3 when the Urin and other excrements are ſupprett z when the 
Pallie, Convulſion, Apoplexy 3 and laſtly, often {wooning, with a ſmall and unequal pulſe invade 
him. All ſuch ſigns ſometimes appear preſently after the wound, otherwhiles ſome tew days atter 


pear preſently in the firſt days but when they do not appear till many days after the blow, you may 
know that they riſe and appear, by reaſon of an inflammation and phlegmon in the Brain, occalioncd 
by the putrefaction of the bloud poured forth upon it. 

But we mult obſerve this by the way, which alſo belongs to the Prognoſticks, that fleſh is calily 
regenerated and reſtored in all partsof the Head, except in that part of the Forchcad which is alittlc 
above that which lies between the Eye-brows, ſo that it will be ulcerated ever after, and mui beco- 
vercd witha Plaſter. I believe that in that place there is an internal cavity in the Bone, full of air, 
which goes to the fieve-like bones of the Noſe, by which the growth of fleſh may be hindered ; orcll: « 
that the bone is very denſe or compact in that place, ſo that there can ſcarce ſufficient Juice (wet j 
forth , which may ſuffice for the regeneration of fleſh 3 add hereunto a great conflux of excremen' z 
flowing to this ulcer, which ſhould otherwiſe be evacuated by the Eyes and Noſe, which hinder by 
that means the drineſs of the Ulcer, and conſequently the healing thereof. | | 

Hence certainly it comes to paſs, that if you deſire the Patient thus affected to breath, ſhuttingis WM 
mouth and noſe, the air or breath will come forth: of the Ulcer with ſuch force, as it will cafily blo 
forth a lighted Candle of an indifferent bigneſs held thereto. Which thing, I proteſt, I obſerved n 
a certain man, whom I was forced to trepan in that place, by reaſon the bone of the tore-head v3 Ii 


broken and depreſſed. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of falutary Signs in Wounds of the Head. 


Ut on the contrary, theſe are ſalutary figns 3 when the Patient hath no Fever, is in his right 
mind, is well at the application or taking of any thing) fleeps well, hath his Belly ſoluble, 
the Wound. looks with a freſh and lively colour, calts torth digelicd and laudable matser, the 

Craſſa Meninx hath its motion free and no way hindered, 

Yet wemult note, which alſo is obſerved by che Ancients, and confirmed by experience, that we When the Pa- 
mult think none palt danger, and free from all chance, until the hundredth day be paſt. Wherefore tients are out 
the Phyſician ought {o long to have a carcof his Paticnt, that is, to conſider how he behaves and go- of danger. 
verns himſelf in meat, drink, ſleep, venery, and other things. 

But lct the Patient diligently avoid and thun cold, tor many when they have becn cured of Wounds The Patient 
in the head, by carcleſs taking cold have been brought into danger of their lives. Alto you muft mutt beware 
know that the Callus, whereby the bones of the Skull are knit together, requires almott the ſpace of * cold. 
forty or hity days to its pertcct coagmentation and concretion. Though in very deed one cannot ſet 
down a certain number of days, by reaſon of the variety of bodies or tempers: tor it is fooner hniſhed 
in young men, and more ſlowly in old : and thus much may ſerve tor prognoliicks, Now will we 
treat as briefly and perſpicuouſly as we can of the cure both in general and particular z wherefore be- 
ginning with the general , we will firſt preſcribe a convenient Diet, by the moderate uſe of the ix 
things not natural, 


——— 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the general cure of a broken Skull, and of the Symptoms uſually happening therewpon, 


He firſt cure muſt be to keep the Paticnt in a temperate air; and it ſo be that it be not ſuch Kowthe air 
| of it ſelf and its own proper nature, it muſt be corrected by Art, As in Winter he mult oughtto be. 
havea clear fire made in his chamber, leti the {ſmoak cauſe ſneezing and other accidents 3 
and the windows and doors mult be kept thut to hinder the approach of the cold air and wind. All 
the time the wound is kept open to be dreft, ſome body ſtanding by (hall hold a Chatingdith full of 
Coals, or a heated Iron bar over the wound, at ſuch a dittance, that a moderate heat may pals thence 
to the Wound and the trigidity of the encompaſſing air may be corrected by the breathing of the 
diffuſed heat, For cold, according to the opinion of Hippocrates, is an Enemy to the Brain, Bones, £9%9+15+ 
Nerves, and ſpinal Marrow 3 it is alſo hurtful to Ulcers, by ſuppreſſing their excrements, which ſup- 5 
prelt donot onely hinder ſuppuration, but alſo by corroftion makes them ſinuous. Therefore Galen 
rightly admonitheth us, to keep cold from the Brain, not onely in the time of trepaning, but allo at- 
terwards, For there can be no greater, nor more certain harm betal the tractured skull, than by ad- 
mitting the air.by {uch as are unskiltul. For if the air {hould be hotter than the Brain,then it could not 1b.z, de {+ 
thence be refrigerated 3 but it the Brain {hould be laid open to the air in the midſt of Summer, when P47t-c2p: 2+ 
itis at the hotteſt, yct would it be refrigeratedz and unle(s it were relieved with hot things, take F© AY. 
harm. This is the opinioh of Galen, whercby you may undcrfiand that many who have their Skulls 508 

P ? Y?) } Y E NEAT Summer is 
broken, die more through dctault ct skill in the curing, than by the greatneſs of the tracturc, colder than 

But when the Wound is bound up (with the Pledgets.Cloths, and Rowlers, as is tit )it the air chance *he Brain, 
to be more hot than the Patient can well indure, Ict it be amended by ſprinkling, and tirewing the 
chambcr with cold Watcr, Oxycrate, the branches of Willows and Vine, Neither is it {uthcient to 
thun the too cold air, unleſs allo you take heed of the over light, chiefly until ſuch time as the molt 
feared and malign ſymptoms are palt, 

For a too great light diſhpates the ſpirits, increaſcs pain, ſtrengthens the Fever and Symptoms, The diſcom- 
Hippocrates wholly torbids Wine, thcretore the Patient in ficad thereot mutt drink Barley Water, fair modiries of 
Water boiled and tempered with Julep of Roſes,Syrup of Violets, Vinegar.and the like, Watcr where- leh m_ 
in Bread crums have been ſiceped; Water and Sugar with a little juice ot Limmons or Ponecitron ad- whe his 
ded thereto, and ſuch like, as the ability and taſte of the Patient thall require. Let him continue ſuch drink muſt be 
drinks until he be frcc from malign ſymptoms, which uſually happen within fourteen days. 

His meat ſhall be Pap, Priſan, ſhunning Almond-milks; (tor Almonds are ſaid to hll the Head with Almonds n- 
yapours and cauſe pain) fiewed Damask Prunes, Railins, and Currants ſeaſoned with Sugar, and _— 
a little Cinamon, (which hath a wondertul power to comtort the Stomach, and revive and exhilarate my : 
the ſpirits) Chickens, Pigeons, Veal, Kid, Leverets, Birds of the Fields, Phcaſons, Black-birds,Turtles, 

Partridges, Thruthes, Larks, and ſuch like meats of good digeſtion, boiled with Lettuce, Purllane, 

Sorrel, Borage, Bugloſs, Succory, Endive, and the like, are thought very convenient in this caſe. If he 

dekre at any time to feed on meats roafted, he may onely dipping them in Verjuice, in the acid jui- 

ces of Oranges, Citrons, Limmons, or Pomegranates, ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in another, 

according to his taſte and ability. It any have a deſire to cat tiſh, he mult make choice of Troats, Whar fiſh he 
Gudgeons, Pikes, and like, which live in running and clear Waters, and not in muddy 3 he ſhall may cat. 
elchew all cold Sallets and Pulſe, becauſe they fly up and trouble the head : it will be convenient atter 

meat to uſe common Dridge Powder, or Anniſced, Fennel-ſced, or Coriander-comtitsz alto Conſerve 

of Roſcs, or Marmalate ot Quinces tothut up the oritice of the Ventricle, leit the head ſhould be of- 

tended with vapours arifing trom thence. 

Children mult cat often, but ſparingly, for Children cannot faſt ſo long as thoſe which are elder, 4pbor. 13, & 
becauſe their natural heat is more lixong, wherefore they ſtand in need of more nouriſhment : fo al- 14: [##-- 


10in Winter all ſorts of People require more plentiful nouriſhment, for that then their ſtomachs are 
murc hot than in Summer, 


When 
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Apbor.15.ſett.2 When the fourteenth day is paſt, ifncither a Fever, nor any thing elſe torbids, he may drink Wins 
moderately.,and by little and little increaſe his diet, but that reſpectively to each ones nature, lrength, 
and cuſtom. * He ſhall ſhun, as much as inhim lies, fleep on the day time, unleſs it happen that 2 

Why fleepup- Phlegmon ſeize upon the Brain or the Meninges. For in this caſe it will be expedicnt to flcep on the day 

on the day time; eſpecially from morning till noon. for in this ſeaſon of the day, as allo in the Spring, bloud 

gn = is predominant in the body, according to the opinion of Hippocrates, For it is ſo vulgarly knowp, 
being infla- that it need not beſpoken, that the bloud when we are awake is carried into the habit and ſurface 
med. of the body 3 but on the contrary, by i1cep it is called into the noble parts, the Heart and Liyer, 

Lib.2.Epidem. Wherefore if that the bloud by the force of the Sun caſting his beams upon the Earth at his riſing ig 
carried into the habit of the body, it ſhould again be more and more diffuſed by the ſtrength ang 
motion of watching, the inflammation in the Brain and Meninges would be much increaſed. Where. 

forc it will be better, eſpecially then to ſtay by fleep the violence of the bloud running into the habit 

The diſcom- of the body, when it ſhall ſeem to rage and more violently to affet that way. Watching mutt in 

a like manner be moderate, for too much depraves the temper of the Brain and of the habit of the whit: 

uing immo- |, : ny | 
derze watch- body 3 it cauſes crudities, pains, and heavine(s of the head, and makes the wounds dry and malign, 
ing. Gal.Miths Butif the Paticnt cannot ſleep by reaſon of the vehemency of the inflammation of the Brain and 

18. Meninges, Galen wiſhes to waſh, beſmear and anoint the head, noſe, temples, and cars with refrigerz. 

oy tivg and humedting things, for theſe ſtupefie and make drowlic the Brain and Membranes thereof 

__: being more hot than they ought to be. Wherefore tor this purpole let the temples be anointed 

6 '6'P. with Unguentum populeon,or Unguentum Roſatum with a little Roſe-Vinegar or Oxycratez let a Sponge 
moiſtned in the decoction of white or black Poppy-ſeed, of the rinds of the roots of Mandrages, of the 
Sceds of Henbanc, Lettuce, Purilane, Plantain, Night-ſhade, and the like, He may allo have a Broth, 
or Barlcy-cream, into which you may put an emulſion made of the Secds ot white Poppy, or let hic 
havea potion made with Z i. or 5 i. {:. of the Syrup of Poppy, with 5 ij. of Lettuce water 3 Let the 

The commo- Patient uſe theſe things four hours after meat, to procure ſleep. For fleep doth much help concoSion, 

ditics officep. jt repairs the cMlux of the triple ſubſtance cauſed by Watching, afſwageth pain, retretherh the weary, 
mitigates anger and ſorrow, reſtores the depraved reaſon, ſo that for theſe refpects it is abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary that the Patient take his natural rett, 

If the Paticnt ſhall be Plethorick, let the plenitude be leſſened by bloud-letting, purging anda 
flender diet, according to the diſcretion of the Phytician who ſhall over-ſce the Cure. But wemult 
take heed of {irong purgations in theſe kinds of Wounds, eſpecially at the beginning, lelt the Fever, 
Inflammation, Pain, and other ſuch like ſymptoms be increaſed by {tirring up the humours, 

Lita. Meth, Phlebotomy, according to Galens opinion, mult not oncly be made reſpectively to the plenty of 
bloud, but alſo agreeable to the greatneſs of the preſent diſeaſe, or that which 1s to come, to divert 
and draw back that humour which flows down, by a way contrary to that which is impact in the 
part 3 and which mult be thereevacuated, or drawn to the next. Wheretore tor example, if the right 
tide of the head be woundcd, the Cephalick-vein of the right arm ſhall be opened, unleſs a great Plz 
thora or plenitude cauſe us to open the Baſilica, or Mcdian 3 yet if neither of them can be fitly opened, 
the Baſilica may be opened, although the body be not plethorick. The like courle mult be obſerved 
in wounds of the lett tide of the head; for that is far better by reaſon ot the ltraitneſs of the hber, 
than to draw bloud on the oppoſite fide 3 in performance whereof you mul have diligent care of the 
ſtrength of the Patient, ttill tceling his pulſe, unleſs the Phyſician be preſent, to whoſe judgment you 
muſt then commit all that butine(s. For the pulſe is, in Galens opinion, the certainelt thewer of the 

Lib. at cur. per {ixcngth, Wherctore we mult conſider the changes and incqualitics thereof, tor as ſoon as we tnd 

ſangins miſſ}- jt to becomeleiler and more flow, when the torc-head begins to ſweat a little, when he tecls a painat 

his heart, when he is taken witha delire to vomit or to go to ſtool, or with yawning, and when he 
ſhall change his colour and his lips look pale, then you muſt ſtop the bloud as ſpeedily as you can, 
otherwiſe there will be danger lett he pour forth his lite together with his bloud, Then he mult be 
xcfrethed with bread fieeped in Wine, and put into his mouth, and by rubbing his temples and no- 
ſirils with ſtrong, Vinegar, and by lying upon his back. But the part ſhall be caſed and freed trom 
. ſome portion of the impa& and conjun&t humour by gently fcaritying thelips of the wound, or ap 
plying of Leeches. But it ſhall be diverted by opening thoſe Veins which are nighelt to the woun- 
ded part, as the Vena Puppis, or that in the midſt of the fore-hcad, or of the temples, or thoſe which 
are under the tongue 3 belides alſo Cupping-glaſſes thall be applyed to the ſhoulder, ſometimes with 
{caritication, ſometimes without; neither mult firong and long friftions with coarſe cloths of allthe 
body, the head excepted, be omitted during the whole time of the Cure, for theſe will be available 
though but for this 3 that is, to draw back and diffipate by inſenſible tranſpiration the vapours whicl 
otherwiſe would aſcend into the head 3 which matters certainly in a body that lics Kill and wants 
both the uſe and benctit of accuſtomed exerciſe, are much increaſed. 
But it ſhall be made manifelt by this following and notable example, how powerful Bloud-letting 
is, toleſſen and mitigate the inflammation of the Brain, or the membranes thereof, in wounds of ©: 
head, Iwas lately called into the Suburbs of Saint German, there to viſit a young man twenty cgi 
years old, who lodged there in the houſe of Fohn Martial at the Sign of St. Michael, This youls 
man was one of the houthold-ſervants of Mr. Doxcador, the Steward of the Lady Admiral of bri"- 
He fell down head-long upon the left Bregma, upon a marble pavement, whence he received a contul.s 
wound, wir'».ut any traCture of the Skull, and being he was of a ſanguin temperature, by occalion 
this wouna, a Fever took him on the ſeventh day with a continual Delirizm and intammation ct 
phlegmonous tu: aour of the wounded Pericranizm. This ſame tumor poſſefling his wholc head ant 
neck by continuation and ſympathy of the parts, was grown to ſuch a bignc(s, that his viſage w3519 

much altered, that his friends knew him not, neither could he ſpeak, hear, or {wallow any thing 9” 

what was very liquid, Which I obſerving, although I knew that the day paſt, which was the cight? 

say of his Diſcafe, he had four Sawcers of bloud taken trom him by Germain Agace Barber-ſurge® 
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the fame Suburbs 3. yet conlidering the integrity and conftancy of the firength ot the Paticnt : I 
thought gcod to bleed him again , wheretore I drew from him tourteen Sawcers at that cne time 
when I came to him the day after, and ſaw that neither the Fever nor any of the forc-mentioned 
ſymptoms Were any whit remitted, or afſwaged, I forthwith took from him tour Saucers more, which 
in all made two and twenty 3 the day following, when I had obſerved that the ſymptoms were no 
whit leſſencd, I durlt not prclume, by my own onely advice, to let him the fourth time bloud, as | 
deſired. Wherefore I brought unto him that molt famous Phyſician Doctor Violene, who as ſocn 
as he ft his pulſe, knowing by the vehemency thercot, the tirength of the Patient, and morc- 
over conlidering the greatneſs of the inflammation and tumor which offered it felt to his fight, he 
bid me preſently take out my Lancet and open a Vein. But I lingered on ſet purpoſe, and told him 
that hc had already twenty two Saucers of bloud taken from him then ſaid he, grant it be ſo, and 
though more have been drawn,yet mult we not therefore deſiſt from our enterpriſe,c{pecially ſeeing the 
ewo chict Indications of bloud-letting yet remain,that is,the greatneſs of the Diſeaſe, and the contiant The two chis 


— 


.q 


ſtrength of the Paticnt. I bcing glad ot this, took three Saucers more of bloud, he fttanding by, and Indications 1 


was rcady to take more, but that he wiſhed me to deter until the afternoon 3 wherefore returning after” dioud-lerting 


dinner I filled two Saucers more, fo that in all, this young man to his great benefit, loft twenty feven 
Saucers of bloud at hve times, within the ſpace of 4 days. Now the cnſuing night was very pleativg to 
him,the Fevcrlett him about noon,the tumor grew much tes, the heat of the inflammation was aflwa- 
gcd in all parts, Cxcept in his cye-lids, and the laps of his cars, which being ulcerated cali torth a great 
quantity of Pus or matter. I have recited this hiſtory purpoſely to take away the childith tear which 
many have to draw bloud in the conſtant ſtrength of the Patient, and that it might appear how ſpeedy 
and certain a remedy it is, in inflammations ot the head and brain. 
Now to return from whence we digreſſed, you mult note that nothing is ſo hurtful in fratures and The diſcom- 


wounds of the head, as Venery not only at that time the diſcaſe is preſcnt,bur alſo long atter the cure Modity of Ve- 


thereof, For great plenty of ſpirits are contained in a ſmall quantity of ſccd, and the greatett part —_— 


thercot lows trom the Brain 3 hence theretore all the faculties, but chiefly the Animal, are refolved 5 head. 
whence I have divers times obſerved death to cnfuc in {mall wounds of the head, yea when they have 
becn agglutinatcd and united, All patlions of the mind muſt in like ſort be avoided, becauſe they by How hurtful 


wounds of the 


contraction and diflipation of the ſpirits cauſe great trouble in the body and nund. Let a place be cho- noile 15 ro the 


ſen for the Paticnt as tar trom noiſc as can be, as from the ringing of Bells, beatings and knockings of —_— of 
Smiths, Coopers, and Carpenters, and from High-ways through which they uſe to drive Coac tics 3 ; 
tor noilc increaſes pain, caulſcs a Fever, and brings many other ſymptoms. 
I remember when I was at Hiſ4in at the time that it was belieged by the forces of Charles the tithe a miſtorv. 
that when the Wall was beatcn with the Canon, the noiſe of the Ordnance cauſcd grievous tor- 
ment to all thoſe which were {ick, but clpecially thoſe that were wounded on their heads, {o that they 
would ſay, that they thought at the diſcharging of every Cannon that they were cruelly {trucken with 
ſtaves on that part which was wounded, and verily their wounds were fo angered herewith, that they 
bled much, and by their pain and Fevers increaſed, were torced with much tighing to breathe their 
laſt, Thus much may ſerve to be ſpoken of the cure in general : now we will out of the monuments 
of Ancients, treat ofthe particular. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the particular cure of wounds of the bead, and of the muſculous Skin. 

Et us begin with a ſimple wound, for whoſe cure the Chirurgeon mult propole one onely of a fmple 
{cope,to wit, Union ; for unleſs the wound pierce to the skull, it is cured like other wounds wound of the 
of the ficthy parts of our bodics. But if it be compound, as many ways as it is complicate, fo _ and the 

many Indications thew themſelves. In theſe, the chiefeti care muſt be had oft the more urgent order © * 


and caulc, 
Theretore if the wound ſhall be ſimple and ſuperficiary,then the hair mult firſt be ſhaven away,then 


© a Plailter applicd made of the white of an Egg, Bole Armenic, and Alocs, The following day you 
> mult apply Emplaſtrum de Fanua, or elſe de gratia Dei, until the wound be perfedly healed. But it ir 
© > bedccpcrand penctrate cvcn to the Pericranizm, the Chirurgeon thall not do amiſs, it at the ſecond 


dreſſing hc apply a digeſtive Medicin (as they call it) which may be made of Venice Turpentine, the a gigeſtive 
yolks of Eggs, Oil of Roſes, and alittle Saffron, and that ſhall be uſed fo long, until the wound come Medicin. 
tomaturation 3 for then you mult add Honey of Roſes and Barlcy flour to the digeltive. Hence mult 

we pals to thele Mcdicins, into whoſe compolition no oily or untuous body enters, ſuch as this 3 

Rt Terebinth, venete 3 1). ſyripi roſar. F ). pul. Ales, Myrrhe & Maſtich. an. 3 (3. Let them all be incor- A farcortick 
poratcd and made into an unguent, which ſhall be perfe&tly regenerated, then it mult be cicatrized Medicin. 
with this tollowing Powder. KR Aluminis combuſti, corticis granatorum combuſt. an. 3 j. Miſceantur ſimul An Epulotick. 


* & fat pulvis ; but if the Wound beſo large that it require a ſuture, it ſhall have ſo many ſtitches with 


; a Needle as need ſhall ſecm to require. 


Whilcſt I was at Hiſdin, a certain Souldicr, by falling of the Earth whileſt he undermined, had the A Hiſtory. 


2 Hairy Scalp ſo preſſed down cven to the Pericranixm, and ſo wholly ſeparated from the beginning 
7 the hind-part of hishead, even to his fore-head, that it hung over his tace. I went about the cure 
{2 this manner; I firſt wathed all the Wound with Wine a little warmed, that ſo I might waſh away 

| the congealed bloud mixcd with the Earth, then I dricd it with a ſoft linnen cloth, and laid upon 
it Venice Turpentine mixed with a little Aqua Vite, wherein I had difſolved ſome Sanguis Draco- 
$27 Matiich and Alocs3 then I reſtored the hanging skin to its former place, and there ltaid it with Whar things 

| ome ſtitches, being neither too ſtrait, nor too cloſe together, for tcar of pain and inflammation, 
: (which two cluctly happcn whileſt the Wound comes to {fuppuration) but onely as much as ſhould ing, 
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Of Green and Bloudy Book X, 


ſerve to ſtay it on every ſide, and to keep torth the air, which by its entrance doth much harm tg 
Wounds: thelower ſides of the Wound I filled with ſomewhat long and broad tents, that the matte 
might have paſſage forth, Then I applicd this following/Cataplaſm to all the head. Re Farine hy. 
& fabarum an. J vj. olei roſati 3 ij. aceti quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſma ad formam pultis , this hath 1 
faculty to dry, cool, repel, mitigate pain and inflammation, and ttay bleeding, 

I did not Ict him bloud, becauſe he had bled much, cſpccially at certain Arterics which were ho. 


When we . « ; 
muſt nor let - ken ncar his Templecs3 he being dreſſed after this manner grew well in a thort time,» But if the 
bloud in wound be made by the biting of a wild Bcaſt, it muſt be handled after another manner, as (hall appear 
wounds. by this following Hiſtory. As many people on a time ſtood looking upon the Kings Lions, who wer 


eh—_— kept in the Tilt-yard at Paris for the delight of King Henry the Second, and at his charges, it hap. 
pencd that one of the hercelt of them broke the things wherein he was tied, and leaping among; the 
Company, he with his paws threw to the ground a Girl of ſome twelve years old, and taking her 
hcad in his mouth, with his tecth wounded the muſculous skin in many places, yet hurt not the ky} 
She ſcarce at length delivered by the Maſter of the Lions from the jaws of Death and the Lion, 1; 
committed to the cure of Rowland Claret Chirurgeon, who was there preſent by chance at the ſans 
time: ſome few days after T was called to viſit her 3 ſhe was in a Fever, her head, ſhoulders, breti, 214 
all the places where the Lion had ſet his teeth or nails, were ſwollen all the edges of the wound we, 
livid, and did flow with a wateriſh, acrid, virulent, cadaverous, dark, green and [tinking matter, (, 
that I could ſcarce indure the ſmell thereof: ſhe was alſo opprelt with pricking, biting, and vey 
The bitings of Zreat pain, 3 which I obſerving, that old ſaying came into my mind , whichis, That all Woyg, 


Man and made by the bitings of Beaſts,or of Mcn alſo.do fomcwhat participate of poiſon. Wheretorc there my 
Beaſts are ve- principally great care bc had of the vencnate imprefſion left in the Wounds by the nails and teeth 
_— and therctore ſuch things muſt be applicd, as have power to overcome poiſon. Whereforel ſcar. 


ticd the lips of the Wounds in divers places, and applied Lecches tofuck out the venenate bloud, and 
caſe the inflammation of the partsz then I made a Lotion of AXgyptiacum Treacle and Mithridate, a 
tcr the following manncr. 
herd ads! 20. I& Mithrid. 5 i. theriac. 5 ij. egyptiace 3 (*. difſolvantur omnia cum aqua Vite, & Cardiui ben, Tt the 
2icþ Medicins Wounds be fomcented and wathed with it warm 3 belides alſo Treacle and Mithridate were putin al} 
the Medicins which were cither applicd, or put into the Wound 3 and alſo of the ſame with theCoy. 
{crves of Roſes and Bugloſs diflolved in the Water of Sorrel and Cardurs benedicius, potions were mad: 
to {trengthen the heart, and vindicate it from malign vapours., 
A Cordial For which purpoſc alſo this following Epithema was applicd to the region of her heart. I 4x; 
Epithema, = poſſzp, of nenuphar,an. 5 iv. aceti ſcillitici F 1. corallorum, ſantalorum alborum &* rubroram.roſar.rub. pul: cri, 
fpodiis ans 3 i. Mithridatii, Theriace, an. 5 ij. flo. cordial. palveriſatorum þ. ij. croci 5 1. diflolve than al 
together, make an Epitheme and apply it to the hcart with a ſcarlet cloth or ſponge, and let it bect: 
ten renued, Verily, ſhe dreſt after this manner, and the former remedies but once uſed, pain, inflam- 
mation, and all the maljgn ſymptoms were much leſſened 3 to conclude, ſhe recovercd, but lingrcd, 
and was lcan ſome two ycars after, yet at length ſhe was pertetiy reſtored to her health and former 
nature. By which you may underſiand, that ſimple Wounds mult be handlcd atter another manner 


than thcſc which have any touch of poiſon. 


The cure of ut now that we may proſecute the other afte&ts of the hairy ſcalp 3 ſay that it is contuſcd with: 
the hairy ſcalp blow without a wound, that which mult bc fir{t and always done, (that ſo the affect may better ap- 
—_ "con pear, and the remcdics which are applicd may take more ettect) the hair mult be ſhaven away, and x 
A repelling the tirlt drciſing a repelling Mcdicin applicd, fuch as this tollowing Oxyrhodinum. Rr Olinſ. 51) 
Mcdicin. album ovorim nt. ij. pulveris nucum cypreſſe, balauſt, alumin. roche. roſar. rub. an 3 i, Let them beallin- 
corporatcd, and make a mcdicin for the former uſe; or inſtead thercot you may apply the cataplaſm 

preſcribed before, conltilting of Farina hordei, fabarum, aceto & oleo roſaceo, But ſuch Medicins muſt 

be often renued. When the pain and defluxion are appeaſed, we mutt uſe diſcutſing Medicins for 

A diſcuſſing dittipation of that humour which remains impacted in the part 3 I& Emplaſtri de mucilagin. 5 1}.ox- 
Fomentation. croce;, & emp. de meliloto, an. i. olei chamem. & anethi. an. 5; |*. malaxentur ſimul, &- fiat emplaſtrum al 
7:ſim difium. Such a fomentation will alſo be good. Be Vin rub. lib. iv. lixivit, com. lib. 1). nnces 

preſſi contuſe nu. . pul, myrtillorum 5 1. roſar. rub. abſinth. fol. ſalvie, majorane, ſtechados, florim chamen, 

melil, ane M. 8. aluminis roche, radicis cyperi, calami aromatici an. 3 \5. bulliant omnia ſimul, and make! 

decoction to foment the grieved part. After ſomewhat a long tomenting it, whereby it maytic 

better diſcuſs, dry and cxhault the concrete humour, the head muſt bedried and more dilculling 
ceratun de Mie things applicd, fuch as the Cerate deſcribed by Vigo, called De Minio, which hath an cmollient and 
748. digettive faculty in this form. Re Olei chamem. lilior. an. 3 X. olei maſtich. 5 i). pinguedinis verrecis li. 
[tharg. auri 3 vil). minii 5 ij. vini bont cyathum unium, bulliant omnia ſimul baculo agitando, primm quis 

lento igne, mox vero Iuculentiore, donec tota maſſa colorem nigrum vel ſubnigrum contrabat z ade in fine coir 

re Terebinth. lib. ſ. palveris maſtich. 5 1). gum. elemi. 5 1. cere quantum ſufficit, bulliant rurſus 1a ebitllni? 

& fiat empl. molle. But if the humour be not thus diſcuſſed, but onely grow fott, then the tumor mi 

be quickly opencd, for when the ficth is inflamed and putrehed through occation of the contains 

humour, the bone under it putrchies alſo by the contagion of the inflammation and the acrimon) ® 

the mattcr falling upon the bonc. When you have opencd it, waſh away the filth of the Ulcer vitl 

Dcterſive or -{Þis following detertive Medicin. Re Syrup roſe & abſinth. an. 5 j. terebinth. 3 (:. pul. ircos, aloes, 
cleanſing Me- ſtichis, myrrbe, farine hordei, an, 5 |S. In ſtcad hercof, if there be great putretaction, Agyptia, 09 
W1CINS, by it {clt, or mixt with an cqual quantity of Ungzentum Apoſtolorumi may be put into the Ui: 
Wher, the Ulcer is cleanſed, it will be time to uſe farcotick and cicatrizing Medicins. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the particular cure of 2 Frafiure or broken Skatll, 


EF the Skull be broken, fo that it be needful to trepan it, or to elevate and litt it up, or {crape it Why the Pez 
away, the muſculous skin being cut, as we tormerly noted, the Pericranizm hall be plucked from £74z:um hath 
the skull, as we faid betore z which becauſe it can hardly be done without great pain, by rcaſon fuch exquifire 

of its exquilite ſenſe and connexion with the Membranes ot the Brain, we mutt labour to mitigate _ 
the pain for tear of inflaramation and other accidents. Theretore the firlt drefling ended, and the 
corners of the Wound drawn cach from other z at the ſecond dreſſing put to the Wound a Digettive 
(as they term it) tmade of the Yolk of an Egg and Oil of Roſes, but you mult apply no humid thing 
to the bone, becauſe we defire to keep it ſound and whole. For Galens opinion is, that barcd bones Gel.6. meth, 
mult not be touched with unctuous things z but rather on the contrary, all dry things mult be applied The bones are 
to them , which may conſume the ſuperfluous humidity, Therefore we muſt lay ſome lint and —_—— 
cephalick powders which we {hall hereafter deſcribe, upon the bone we intend to preſerve, and mult fn. 
have diligent care that it be not offended cither by the air, or touch of humid Mcdicins. Yeu muſt things. 
in Trepaning have a ſpecial care of the Craſſa Meninx. For I have often obſerved a great quantity 
of bloud to have flowed from ſome broken Veſſel which adhered to the ſecond Table : neither mutt 
we prelently and forthwith Ray ſuch bleeding, bur ſuffer it to flow according to the plenitude and 
firength of the Patient 3 for thus the Fever, and together therewith the reſt ot the {ymptoms are di- 
minithed. For the opinion of Hippocrates, in every green Wound it is good to cauſe often blecding, 1b. de #lcer, 
exccpt in the Bclliesz tor thus the vehemency of pain, inflammation and othcr accidents will be lets 
troubleſom 3 allo it is not amiſs too for old Ulcers to bleed much;for ſo they arc freed from the burden 
of the impact humours, When you think it hath bled ſufficiently, it may be ttanched with this fol- 
lowing Medicin deſcribed by Galen, 

Be Pulveris Aloes 5 1). thuris Maſtiches, an. 54 |. albumina ovorum me}. agitentur ſimul cum pilis lepo= Gal.6.meth, 

rinis minutim inciſis , fiat medicamentum. When the blecding, is [taid, you thall, for the aſſwaging of 

ain. drop upon the Meninx {ome Pigcons bloud, yet warm by opening a Vein under the Wing, then 

it ſhall be ttrewed over with this tollowing Powder : i& Aloes, Thuris, Myrche, Sanguinis dracoris an. 

5 i. Miſce, fiat pulvis ſubtilis. Allo you may make an irrigation with Roſe Vinegar, or ſome repel- 

ling Mcdicin ſuch as is a Cataplaſm ex farinis, & oleoroſaceo, Which may be applicd until the fourth 

day toaſlwage and mitigate pain, 

Vigo's Cerate will be ot good uſe in this caſc, as that which in my opinion is molt fit for fractures Vigo's Cerate 

of the skull, becauſe it draws powerfully, reſolves and dries moderately; and by reaſon of the ſmell g90d for a 
refxcſhcs the animal ſpirits, and ſirengthens the Brain and Membrancs thereof, as you may cafily per- 2*9ken Skull 
ceive by things which enter into the compolition thercot. Re Olet roſs Omph. refine pini, gummi Ele- 

mi, an. 5 ij. Maſtiches 3 i ($. pingnedinis vervects caſtrati ij. \*. foliorum beton. caprifol. anthos, an. M. i. 

ammoniaci 5 ($: granorum tincorum 5 X. liqutata pinguedine ; terenda terantur, & ammoniaciim ſimul cum 

a:eto ſcillitico, eliquetur , deinde bulliant. omnia ſimul in lib. ij; vini bont, lento igne uſque ad conſiemptionen 

zins, deinde exprimantur cum expreſſione addantur terebinth, Ven. 5 iv. cere albe quantum ſufficit, fiat cero- 

tam molle ad uſum predifium. Alſo let the neck, and all the Spine of the Back be anointed with a lini- 
ment, which hath torce of mollifying the Nerves, left they ſhould ſuffer Convuliion 3 ſuch is this, 

It Rite, marrubit, roriſmar, eb:lor. ſalvie, berb. paralyſ.an.M,ſ. rad. Ireos, cyperi, baccarum lauri,an, 5 1. A liniment 
flrum chameme!il, hyperici, an. M.i. piſtenturr & macerentuy omnia is vino albo per notem, deinde coqu11:1ur in 890d againſt 
vaſe duplici cum oleo Iumbricorum, liliorum, de terebintbina, axungie anſeris & him, aite 5 ij. uſqute 2d con- Convulions. 
ſumptionem vint, poſtea colentur, & in colatura adde terebinth. venet. 5 i}. aque vite 5 |. cere quantitn: ſife 
ficit. Fiat linimentum ſccundiint ariem. 

But when the pain is afſwaged, we muſt abſtain from all ſuch unctuous things , left they make g1.4; mui. 
the Wound become ſordid and malign, and putretie the adjacent parts, and conſequently the Craſſ 
Meninx and Skull 3 tor the integrity of all parts may be preſerved by theit Ike, and fuch are dry 
things in a fracture of the skull, Wherefore all humid and oily things mult be ſhunned in the cure 
thereof, unleſs peradventure there (hall be ſome need to mitigate pain, and bring the humour to fup- 
puration, 

For, according to Galen, we are oft forced for a time to admit the proper cure of the diſcaſc, ſo 
torchit the ſymptoms; turthermore Hippocrates would have us not to fomcnt the Skull, no hot How far hu- 
with Wine; but if we do, to let it be but with very little. Vidius interprets that little to be, when mid things are 
there is tear of inflammation z for Wine if it be red, tart, and aliringent, hath a reprefling, retrigera- _—_ 
ting and drying faculty : for otherwiſe all Wine, although it hcats and drics by its faculty, yet it £ 
actually humects and cools, both which are very hurtful in Wounds of the hcad., or a frafturcd skull, 
elpecially when the bone is barez for from too much cooling of the Brain there is fear of a Con- 
vullion, or {ome other evil ſymptom. Wherefore let this be rariticd, that is, we mult not uſe 
humid and unctuous Medicins in Wounds of the head, except for curing of inflammation, or the mi- 
tigation of pain cauſed thereby. Therefore let the bared skull be ttrewed with catagmatick and Why Cepha- 


* cephalick Powders, ( being {o called by the Ancients, tor that they are convenient and good in tra- lick or Catag. 


matick Pow- 


Ctures of the Skull and the reſt of the Bones ; ) for by their drincſs they conſume the ſuperfluous dara ace park. 


humidity, and by that means help Nature in the ſeparating of the broken bones, and the regenc- 
rating ot flelh, Such Powders uſually contilt of ſuch things as thele enſuing 3 Thus, Radix Iridos fl:- 
rent. farina bordez, & Ervi, pulvis Aloes Hepatice, S2nguis Draconis, Maſtiche, Myrrha, rad. Ariſtolochie, 
Gentrang z and generally all ſuch Simples as have a drying and an abſtcrgent taculty without biting z 
but you mutt not uſe theſe things before the pain, inflammation, and apottumation be palt z that is, 
ten, when the Membranes mutt be cl&anſed, the bones ſcaled, and the fleſh generated, For'the when to be 
S*ull, by how much it is the dricr, by ſo much it requires and more eatily endures more powertul uſed. 
Y 2 and 
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p—— - — 
ow to be and drier Medicins than the Durs Mater or Pericranium, as that which in quicknels of ſenſe comcs t:; 
TD. {hort of theſe two, Wherefore when you would apply the fore-mentioned cephalick Powders tO the 
applied to the Meninges, they mult be affociated and mixed with Honey, Syrup of Roſcs, or ot Wornwood, and ſuch 
Meninges, othcr like, that ſo their too violently drying faculty may be allaycd and tempered, 


— ——— —— ce ——— 


CHAP. XVII. 


| : IWhy we uſe Trepaning in the Fratjures of the Skull, 
Here are four cauſes of this remedy : The firſt is to raiſe up the depreſt Bones, and take 
: forth their fragments which preſs upon the Meninges, or allo upon the ſubſtance of the 
Brain. The ſecond is, that the ſanies or matter may be evacuated, cleanſed, waſted, ang 
dried np, which by the breaking of any veſlel is poured forth upon the Membranes, whereby they.an 
not they onely, but the Brain alſo is in a great danger of corruption. The third is, for the tity 
Why a repel- application of Medicins, convenient for the wound and fracture, The fourth is, that ſo we muy 
ling Ligature have ſomething whereby we may ſupply the defect of a repelling Ligature, and ſuch a one as may 
cannot be uſed hinder defluxions tor ſuch a Ligature cannot take place here as it may in the other parts of the 
mn trattures of pody. by reaſon of the ſpherical or round figure of the head, which doth not cafily admit binding, 
_— and then the denſity and hardnels of the interpoſed” Skull is a means that the veſlels lying under jr 
(by which uſually the defluxion comes) cannot eaſily be bound with a rowler {uthciently to rope] 
the running bloud. And the external Veſſels (to whom the torce of the Ligature may come) cap. 
not be bound without great pain, and danger of inflammation, For by ſuch a comprethon the py]. 
ſation of the Arterics would be intercepted, and the cfRux of the tuliginous EXCTEments Which uſegh 
to paſs through the ſutures of the Skull, would be ſuppreſt, by reaſon of the conſtriction of the{: 
{utures, 
How the Pa- Bclides alſo. the bloud would thus be forced from the wounded part without, to within into th 
tient muſt be Membranes and Brainz when pain, inflammation, a Fever, Abſcels, Convultion, Paltie, Apoplexy 
placed when and laſtly Death it ſelf would cnſuc. 
' Trepan And theſeare the chicf cauſes that Trepaning is neceſſary in fraQtures of the Skull, and not © i 
| the fractures of other Bones. 

But before you apply or put to your Trepan, the Patient muſt be fitly placed or ſeated, and a dou. 
ble cloth muſt be many times wrapped about his head, and then his head mult be fo laid, or preſſe 
upon a Cuſhion or Pillow, that when you come to your operation, it may not fink down any turthe, 
but remain firm and ſteddy. Then you muſt ſtop the Patients Ears with Cotton-wool, that fohe 

f may not hear the noiſe made by the Trepan, or any other Inſtrument. 
What wo te But before you put to your Trepan, the bone mult be pierced with an Inſtrument, having a three 
done before ſquare point, that ſo it may be the more ſpeedily and certainly perforated. The point thereof mul 
the applicati- be no bigger than the pin of a Trepan, that {o the Trepan which is forthwith to be applicd may ſiand 
on of the TIe&- the more firm, and not to play to and again in too wide a hole. 
wo The ſhape of this Inſtrument is not much different from a Gimblet, but that the point is thits 
ſquare, and not twincd like a ſcrew, as you may perccive by this tollowing hgurc. 


4 Gimblet or Piercer to perforate the Skzdll before the ſetting of the Trepan. 


A Shews the handle, 


B The points which may be ſcrewed 
and fitted into the handle. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
A Deſcription of Trepais, 


greatne(sz they mult have a pin ſtanding in the middle a little further out-than their teeth, -- 

{o to ſtay and hold faſt the Trepan that it ſtir neither to this fidenor that, until it be en= *- 
ered, -and you have cut through the fit table at the leati : then you mult take forth the pin, let 

oing quite through the bone, it may prick or hurt the Craſſz Meninx. Wherefore when you have 

taken forth "the pin, you may ſafely turn it about until you have cut through both the tables; Your 
Trepans mult alfo have a cap, or ſomewhat to engirt or encompaſs them, left no way hindred they 
cut more of the bone than we would, and in concluſion run into the Meainx, They mult alſo be 
anointed with oil, that ſo they may cut more readily and gently ; for thus Catpenters uſe to greaſe 
their Saws. But you muſt during the time of the operation, often di pthem in cold water.left the bone The harm the 
by attrition become too hot : for all hard ſolid bodics by quick and often turning about,become hot z 297< receives 
but the bone made more hot and dry, is altered and changeth its naturc, ſo that after it is cut more ”. a, ag 
off, its ſcales and falls away. Now you mult know that the bone which is touched with the Tre- Trepan. 
pan or the Air, always calts off (cales: for the {pecdicr helping torwards whereof, you muſt firew What things 
upon it powders made of Rocket, Briony, wild Cucumber, and Ariſtolochia-xoots. When the bone baſten the ſca- 
is ſufficiently ſcaled, let this following powder be put upon it, which hath a faculty to cover the bone _ of the 
with fleſh, and to harden it with drineſs convenient to its kind, Re Pwlver, Treos Iliyrice, Aloes Man- " 
ne thuris, Myrrhe Ariſtolochie,an. 5 1. Fleſh being by this means generated, let it be cicatrized by ſixew- 
ing upon it the rinds of Pomegranates and Alum burnt. 

Neither ſhall the Chirurgeon forcibly take away theſe ſcales, but commit that whole work to Na- The hone 
ture, which uſeth not to caſt them off before that it hath generated fleſh under them. For otherwiſe uſt nor be 
if he do any thing raſhly, he brings new corruption to the bone as we ſhall more at large declare, _Y - 
when we come to treat of Caries, or rottenneſs of Bones. TR 

He which uſeth the Trepan, mult conſider this, that the head is of a round hgurc, and alſo the Tre- A caution in 
pan cuts circularly, and therefore it is impothble to cut the bone ſo equally on every fide, as if it were Trepaning. 
performed upon a plain body. Furthermore the thicknels of the skull is not alike in all places, where- 
fore you mult look and mark whether the Trepan go not more deep on one fide than on the other, 
which you may do by meaſuring it now and then with a Pin or Needle, and if you find that it is cut 
deeper on one fide than on the other, you muſt preſs down the Trepan more powerfully upon the op- 


polite part. ; 
But ſeeing there are many ſorts of Trepans invented and expreſſed by many men,yet if you weigh A ſafe and 


T'- are round Saws which cut the bone circularly, more or leſs according to theiu 


' and rightly conſider them all, you ſhall find none more ſafe, than that I invented and have here de- gg 


lineated. For it cannot pierce one jot further into the skull, than he pleaſes that uſes it, and therefore _— 
it cannot hurt either the Meninges or the Brain, An iron head or cover, ſtays it as a bar, that it can pe- 
netrate no further than you ſhall think it requiſite, This head or cover js to be drawn up and down, 
and ſet higher and lower, as he which uſes it ſhall think good, and ſo it will ſtay the Trepan that it 


| ſhallnot go a hairs bredth beyond your intended depth. So that henceforwards there (hall be no 
| Chirurgeon, howſoever ignorant in the performance of his Art, which by the benefit of ſuch a Tre- 
' pan may not perform this operation without any danger, or fear of danger, of touching the Dura Ma- 
- ter, the hurting whereof, puts the life in jeopardy, 


The figure of our Trepan opened and 
. #aken in pieces. 


The figure of the ſame Trepan fitted and 
put together, 


A Shews the whole handle or Brace of 
the Trepan. 

B The Cover or Cap of the Trepan. 

C Theferule. 

DD The Screw-pins which hold and 
ſtay the ferule and Trepan. 

E The Trepan without his pin. 
F The Trepan furniſhed with its pin. 


'Y A Shews the Brace and Trepan fitted 
Y inevery point, 

l/s B The place into which the Trepan is 

-1 and fitted. 

''E CCC The upper end of the Trepan 

which is to be fitted and put into the 

| Brain. 

> D The Trepan with its cover or cap 
pon it. 

E The ferule. 

F A ſcrew-pin by the twining whereof 
the Trepan is faſtned in the Brace. 

G Another ſcrew-pin which faſtens the 
ferule cloſer to the Trepan. 

H The three-ſquare point. 
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In ſtead of the other Trepan ſet forth by the Author, I have thought fit to give you the figure of 
that Trepan that is here moſt in uſe, and the fitteſt therefore, as it is ſet forth by Dr.Crook, 


A Terebellum or Gimblet conſiſting of three branchy,, 


A Lentil-like cutting Scraper. 
lM Mmmm 
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All theſe particulars of the Trepan taken aſunder, you may ſee united and fitted together inthe 
other figure. But when you cannot bring out the bone which you Have cut oft with your Trepan, 
then you may take it forth with the Terebellum or Gimblet here expreſt, that 1s, {crewing the point 
thereof into the hole made by the three-ſquarepinz the handle of this infirument may allo ſerve in 
ſtead ofa Levatory, When with the Gimblet you have drawn or taken torth that part of the Sul 
which was cut away by the Trepan if there ſhall be any ſharp ſplinters in the ſecond Table whi 
may hurt and prick the Meninx when it is heaved up by the motion of the brain, they mult beſhaye 
away and planted with this Lentil-faſhioned ſcraper 3 being fo called, becauſe it hath the head thereof 
falhioned and ſmooth like a Lentil, leſt being ſharp it ſhould hurt and prick the membrane in the 
{moothing thereof. FT: 

The uſe of a But if by reaſon of the thickneſs the Skull cannot be cut with the Lentil-like Scraper, you may uſe 
eaden Mul- the cutting Scrapers and a Mallet. The Mallet muſt be of Lead, that ſo it may ſhake the Brain as little 
ys as may be. But you muſt diligently with your Mullets take forth the ſharp ſplinters, and pieces ofthe 
Bone. But if the fratured part of the Skull be ſuch, that it willnot admit that Section which is requi 
| ſite for the bared bone, as when the fracture is upon the temporal muſcle, or at the ſutures 3 then in 
Why a Tre- the ſtead of onc Trepan, two or three mult be applied, if the neceflity of the preſent caſe fo require, 
ny muſtnot nd that within a very ſinall (s; but tl { not be applicd to the fractured part, but nigh 
e applied to y COMPAars > UT Tncy mu PP p a 
the ſutures, thereto, as we ſhall thcew moreat large in the following Chapter. But the Trepans ſhall be applicd { 
Why ewo Tre- near to each other, that the ring of the ſecond may be joined with the ring of the firſt and third, But 
"9 a be if a fracture ſhall happen to light upon a ſuture, then you muſt not apply a Trepan to it, but uſetw 
; _ theretoon each fide; he that ſhall do otherwiſe ſhall tear in ſunder the nervousand membranous h- 
' bers, and alſo the Veinsand Arteries by which the Dura Mater is faftned to the Skull, and yields mat- 
ter to the Pericranium. He which ſhall apply one Trepan, that is, but upon one fide of the ſuture, he 
ſhall not be able to get forth all the ſanies which is fallen down on both fides by reaſon of the partition 
of the Craſſa Meninx, which lies between and riſes up by the ſuture of the skull, : | 

To conclude, when for what cauſe ſoever we cannot make uſe of a Trepan, we may imploy thisIn- 
ſirument, if ſo be as much of the bone be barcd as is needful. It is made in form of a pair of Compal 
ſes, and by means of a Screw may be opencd, more or leſs, as you pleaſe. You as need hall requir 
may change the points, and put other into their places, for they may be fitted to one fide of the Cone 
paſs with a Screw. 


A pair of cutting Compaſſes to cut forth the Skyll, 


A Shews the one leg of _ A? 
the cutting Com- — ; fm DALY ge 
paſſes, which as you W YOTTTTTTAATT RR vy. 


carry it about, cuts 
the (hull. 

E The Screw which 
faitens the point to 
the leg of the Com- 
paſſes. 

CC Two different 
points which may be 
ſerewed to the leg 
of the compaſſes, as MVR 
need ſhall require. Li 

A great ſcrew N 70) 

which faſtens upon 5 of : 

an Tron ftring, alongſt which the ong of the legs of the Compaſ running may be widened and fraitned #5 Wu 
pleaſe, 
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Wounds of each part. 
A crooked Iron plate fit to ſuſtain and bold fteddy one leg of the Compaſi upon the head. 
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Moreover it is fit that the one leg of ſuch cutting Compaſſes ſhould Rand firm and ſteddy, whilef 
the other is drawn circularly to cut, Wheretore it is fit you have an iron plate made full of little holes, 
wherein you may firmly ſtay that leg of the Compaſs, leſt it wayer againſt your will z it is requiſite 
that this plate be crooked, (becauſe the head is round) that ſo it may be titted to any part thereof, 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the places of the Skull whereto you may not apply a Trepan. 


F* of all, you ſhall not apply a Trepan to a Bone that is ſo broken, that ir is wholly, or in the A bone almoſt 


greater part thereof, divided from the skull by the violence of the firoak, leſt by your weight raed Gre: 
rne SKUIL MY 
not be trepan- 
cd. 


and pretling of the Trepan, you force it down upon the membrane. Secondly, you muſt not 
apply one to the fractured ſutures, for rhe reaſons mentioned in the former Chapter. Thirdly, nor to 
that part of the forchead which is a little above the eye-brows, for thoſe reaſons we gave you before 
in the twelfth Chapter. For there is in that place under the firſt Table of the Skull it (elf, a large ca- A notable ca- 
vity repleniſhed with a certain white and tough humour, as alſo with a certain ſpirituous and airy yg 
ſubſtance, placed there by Nature, to prepare the air which aſcends to the Brain by the Nottrils: un- 1one. 
leſs the Chirurgeon obſerve and be mindful hereof, he may be deceived, ſuppoling this cavity to be an 
Effracture of the Bone,and a depreſſion thereof, Fourthly, neither in the lowelt parts of the Skull, 
left the marrowy ſubſtance of the Brain, by reaſon of its weight, ſhould flide through the hole made 
by the Trepan. Fifthly, neither to the Bregma-bones of children, as thoſe which as yet have not ac- 
quired Juli ſolidity, to endure the impreſſion of a Trepan. Sixthly, nor to the temples by reaſon of Lb. de ut. 
the temporal muſcle, the cutting whereof, in the opinion of Hippocrates, caules convullion of the op- 
polite part. For being cut athwart it loſes its proper ation, that is, to move and lift up the lower 
Jaw 3 but then the oppoſite temporal muſcle being whole and perfe, ufing its ſtrength, (his Anta- 
oniſt ſuffering it, and not retiſting or labouring any thing at all to the contrary) it draws the ſame 
_ to it, whereupon the mouth and all the parts of the face are drawn awry, and ſuffer a convullion 
towards the ſound part, the other being reſolved according to Hippocrates his rule, For as often as a rule our of 
the Muſcles of one kind are equal in number, magnitude, and ſtrength on cach fide, the reſolution of Hippocrates. 
the one part, cauſes the convulſion of the other. | | 
Neither doth this danger alone ariſe from the cutting of the temporal muſcle, but alſo another, Whar diſcom- 
which is, that this muſcle when we eat and ſpeak, is in perpetual motion, whereby it comes to pals, "_—_ ariſe 
that being once cut, it is ſcarce ever united again, beſide alſo the commiſſure or joyning together of Ge m_ncd 
the ſtony bones, lie under it. But by the ſecond caution we are forbid to trepan upon the ſutures 3 muſcles. 
moreover allo many Veins, Arteries, and Nerves are ſpread over the ſubſtance thereof, ſo that by cut- 
ting of them, there is danger of many and malign ſymptoms, as pain, inflammation, a Fever, a Con- 


; vullionnotonely of the part it (elf, but alſo of the whole body, whence laſtly death enſues. Wheretore 


6 Wm 
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; contuled, yet without any wound. I being called the next day (viewing the manner of the hurt, and 


lt no Chirurgeon be ſo fool-hardy, as to attempt the cutting of this muſcle, ſo to trepan the bone 
which lies under it 3 rather let him apply his trepan aboveit, or on the fide thereof, or as near to the 
affected part as I can, asI did in a,Gentleman called Monſiczr de 1a Breteſche. He in the triumphant en- A Hiſtory. 
trance of King Henry the {econd into the City of Paris, was ſo hurt with a ſtone, that the Os Petroſum, 
or ſcaly bone, was broken with the violence of the blow, and the temporal muſcle was vehemently 
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A Hiltory. 


The genera- 
tion of a Fun- 
£5, 


Why when 
the Skull 1s 
broken, the 
bones ſome- 
times become 
foul or rotten, 


The fipns of 
foulneſs of the 
bone, 


Corrupt bones 
are ſometimes 
hard, 


the condition of the wounded part) thought good to bring ſome Phyſicians and Chirurgeons with 
me to conſult hereof, of whom when ſome thought it expedient preſently to divide the temporal 
muſcle, that baring the bone we might apply a Trepan, and fo take forth the broken bones : 1, on 
the contrary, begun carneſtly to withſtand that opinion, citing that ſaying of Hippocrates, ex libro , 
z21Ineribus Capitis, wherein Chirurgeons are forbidden to cut ſuch muſcles, for fear of the fore-men. 
tioned ſymptoms alſo I cited experience, how that I had often obſerved all thoſe which had this 
muſcle cut died with a Convulſion 3 but that it ſhould be far better, that near above the fracture 
the bone ſhould be trepaned, not touching the temporal muſcle at all, if he could. When all of them 
at the laſt had inclined to my opinion, I preſently divided the muſculous skin which was over the 
upper part of the fracture with a three-cornered ſection: the day following, which was the third 
of his Diſeaſe, I trepaned him, and after I had done, ſome few days after, I took out forme four ſplin. 
ters of the broken bone; and I put in a plain leaden pipe, by which (I wiſhing the Paticnt ever 
when I dreſt him to hold down his head, to ſtop his mouth and his noſe, and then ſtrive as much a; 
in him lay to put forth his breath) much ſanious matter came forth, which was gathered between 
the Skull and Craſſa Meninx. Other filth which ſtuck more faſt, I waſhed out with a detergent de. 
coction, injected with ſuch a Syringe asis here expreſt 3 and Idid ſo much, God bleſſing my endez- 


vours, that at length he recovered, 
A plain leaden pipe for to carry forth the Sanies A little Syringe fit to make injections withall, 
gathered under the Skull. 
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The like chance and fortune betel Monſiewr de Pienne at the ſiege of Metz. For he, as he fought at 
the breach of the Wall, had the bone of his temples broken with a ſtone ſtruck out of the adjacent 
Wall by a picce of Ordnance ſhot from the Emperours camp.he preſently fell down with the blow,and 
caſt bloud out of his mouth, noſc, and cars, with much vomiting, and remaining dumb. and as it were, 
ſenſlc(s almoſt fourteen days, ſo that he knew none of the by-ſftanders. He had often palpitations, 
and convulfive twitchings, and his face was ſwollen. His fore-head bone was trepaned at thelide of 
the temporal muſcle by the hand of Peter Aubert the Kings Chirurgeon : and although on the 25, 
day ſoft fleſh endued with exquiſite ſenſe grew out of the hole made with the Trepan, whoſe growth 
could not be hindered by Cathzretick Powders, yetat the length he recovered. The Ancients called 
this kind of growing fleſh, a Fungus | i.a Muſhrome ] for that it is ſoft.and grows with a ſmall rootand 
broad top like a Muſhrome: but it increaſes and decreaſes, according to the plenty of the flowing 
matter, and induſtry of the Chirurgeon hindering by art the growth thereof. "This fleſh ſtinks excce- 
dingly, they commonly call it Ficus ſan&i Fiacrii [-i. the Fig, of S. Fiacrye. | This diſeaſe commonly 
hath its original after this manner. Even as in the bodies of trees from the excrements of nourilh- 
ment, a certain half putrid, groſs and viſcous humour ſweats through the bark, and gathered toge- 
ther by little and little grows into a Muſhrom 3 ſo bloud melancholy both in temper and conliſtence, 
{prings from the broken veſſels of the skull and Craſſa Meninx, which alſo is ſent ſometimes by Nz 
ture tor the neceſſary repairing the fleſh in theſe parts, whereupon a certain Fangas breeds, whichin 
Galens opinion ſavours or partakes of thenature and condition of the parts to which it grows, though 
in general it be of the nature of malign Warts or Excreſcences. But tor to take away ſuch Fmyj 
you muſt apply medicins which have a ſpecitick faculty to waſte ſuperfluous fleth 3 ſuch are tho 
which ſtrongly.dry, and gently waſte and cat, ſuch as this which follows. Re Sabine 5 ij. ceree 3 1 
pulveriſentur ſimul, aſpergatur caro excreſcens, Or elſe Rc Hermodatiylorum combuſtorum 5 (3, make a 
powder for the ſameuſe, But if ſo be that this fungous fleſh come to ſuch growth, (as it often hup- 
pens) as toequal the bigneſs of an Egg, it muſt be tied and ſtrait twitched cloſe to the root with? 
filken thred 3 and when it ſhall fall away by reaſon of this binding, the place muſt be ſtrewedwith 
the fore-mentioned Powders, for ſo it will be more certainly cured than with more acrid Cathz- 


rcticks. 
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CHAP. XX 
Of the corruption and Caries, or rottenneſs of the Bones of the Head. 


wounds of the Head 3 which happens, either becauſe they are touched by the air; which the 

are not ſenſible of, or for that the ſanies putrefying and detained under them, hath infected 

them with like putrefaQtion 3 or by the cure unskiltully handled, they by the raſh application of ſup 
urating and oily Medicins becoming more moitt, and ſo undergoing an unnatural change of thei 
proper complexion and native temper, as we ſhall ſhew more at large when we hall treat of the 1& 
{on of the Caries in the Lwes venerea, We ſhall know this unnatural change and corruption, part) 
by ſight, that is, when from white they become to be yellowiſh, livid, and black; partly alſo by pu 
ting down a Probe, when as it meets with nothing ſmooth and lippery, but feels rough in many pl 
ces, and beſides alſo when it enters and cafily penetrates with a ſrqall thruſting down into their ſub- 
ſtance, as if it were fungons, Yet this laſt ſign may often deceive you, for I have divers times obſerved 
rotten bones; which being bare had long ſuffered the injury of the air, to become ſo hard, thata Ir 
pan would ſcarce pierce thern 3 for it is putrid humidity which makes the bones ſoft and fungon 


i I ſometimes follows a corruption and Sphacel of the fractured bones of the Skull upon 
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Book X- Wounds of each Part. 
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but the air by drying them exhaults this humidity, and lalily dries it, whence follows ſuch contuma- 
cLous hardneſs. This tgn will bc tar more 6ertain, it the fleſh which is grown upon the bone be more 
{oft than is fit, looſe, and have little or no ſenſc of tecling, You may COrrCet and anicnd ti\is cor- 
ruption of the bone with cautcries as well actual as potential; or with powders of Alves, Gentizn, Ari- 
folochia, Centaury, Cortex pint : as IN Radic. Treos, Flor. Avittolochie.an. 5 i. centazr.  ije corticis pink 5; (f, 
Miſce & fiat pulvis ſpebtiliſimus offi inſpergendus. But if it bc much corrupted, it mii be {craped forth 
with your Scalpra. And you mult expect the falling or {caling of the corrupt bone trom the ſound, 
and not forcibly procure it 3 tor otherwiſe the ſound bone, which lies undcr it, bets, as yet covered 
with no fic growing over it, would be corrupted by the appulle or touch of the air. Yet you 
(hall by little and little gently move and ſhake rotten bones with your Probe, that ſo they may 


more calily ſcale, and with leſs trouble to Nature. But note by the way, that the ſcaling, of 


the bone which hath environed the Trepan , is commonly pertormed in the ſpace of forty or nifty 
days. So long alſo will that cauſed by the unuſual appulſe or touch of the air. or application 
of a cautery, or the aſperſion of the Cephalick Powders; beſides alſo, in the func number of days 
broken bones may be unired and joined together by a Cal, which is to them as 2 {car, yet ſometimes 
ſooner.” fomewhiles later, according to the variety of the ages, tempers, and habits of divers men. 
But if the Caries or rottenneſican neither by theſe fore-mentionced remedics be overcome and amended, 
neither the looſed continuity agglutinated or united, you mutt give the Paticnt a vulnerary Potion 
tor hence I bave found happy ſucceſs in many, But ſometimes not onely a certain portion of the bone 
is taken With a Caries, but alſo the whole is often ſeized upon with a ſphacel, and all falls ont, For, 
in Hippocrates opinion, Lib. de Vulneribus Capitis, the bone of the Skull being broken, talls from the 
ſound more or lefs, according, to the violence of the blow z which alſo is contrmed by CXPcrience. 
For which purpoſe I think good in this place to recite a Hiſtory, whereot I was an cye-witnels, whilclt 
I ſerved as a Chirurgeon in Piemont under the Marſhal 4: Montejan (who was thc Kings Lieutenant 
there.) It happencd that a Lacquey of Monſienr de Corlains came to me to be cured 3 he had the Breg- 
ma bone of the left tide broken with a Sword, neither yet did the tracture come to the ſecond Table 
a few days after his recovery, the bone being agglutinated and unitcd, it came to paſs that a compa- 
ny of Gaſcorign Souldiers (his Country-mecn) came to Twrin, With whom one morning he cat plentt- 
fully Tripe tried with Onions and Spices, and drank a great quantity of ſtrong Wine, Whercupon 
he preſently fell into a continual Fever and loſt his Speech and underltanding z his head ſwelled, his 
eyes looked red and hery, and as though they would have fiarted out of his head. Which things being 
conſidered, I let him bloud, having tirlt (by the Phylicians advice) given him a Clytter, and applied 
to his head ſuch things as were fit 3 and alſo I laboured with Frictions and Ligatures of the extreme 
parts, to draw the humours downwards, yet for all this the part ot the head which was tormerly at- 
ted begun to apoſtumate z which being opened, there came torth a great quantity of matter, and 
at the length the muſculous skin and Pericranuwm linking down, both the Tables of the Skull became 
putrehed and rotten, as you might know by their blackneſs and ttench, Now to take away this cor- 
ruption, I applicd at certain times actual cauteries, both to amend the corruption and tcparate that 
which was altered : but mark, after ſome moneths ſpace, a great number of Worms came torth by 
the holes of the rotten bones from underneath the putrefied Skull z which moved inc to halten the 
ſeparation and falling away of the putrid bones. Which being done, upon the very Craſſa Meninx, 
which is more ſtrange, in that place which Nature had covered with fleth, I obſerved three cavities 
of the largeneſs of ones thumb filled with Worms about the bignels of a points tag, with black heads, 
diverſly wrapped am.ong themiclves. The bone which Nature ſeparated was of the bignels ot the 
Palm of ones hand, ſo that it was ſtrange that ſo large a portion of the skull thould be calt oft by Na- 


> ture, and yet the Patient not die thereotz for he recovercd yet beyond all mens expettation, but at- 


ter the agglutination of the, wound the ſcar remained very hollow according to the decree of Hippo 


' crates. For ficlh doth not cafily grow upon a Callus, becauſe it is a thing ſtrange and ſuppotititious 


by Nature : beſides, as a ſcar is a thing more denſe than the skip, fo is a Calius than the bone, ſo that 
through the more compact ſubliance thereof, the bloud can neither treely nor plentitully Gveat 
through for matter to regenerate fleſh, Hence it is that whereſoever any portion of the $kull is 
wanting, you may there by putting to of your hand perceive and feel the beating of the brain, where- 
fore the Skull mult necds be much weaker in that place, Now to help this intirmity, I withed this 
Lacquey to wear a Cap made of thick Leather, {o more calily to withttand external injurics z and 
verily thereby he grew much better. Now I think good in this place to lay open the deccit and craft 


; of ſome Impoliors fallly ſtiling themſelves Chirurgeons, who when they are called to cure Wounds of 


the head, wherein any part of the skull is loſt, perſuade the. Patient and his Friends that they mutt 


: putaplate of Gvld in the place of the skull which is wanting. Wherefore they hammer it an the 
- > preſence of the Patient, and turn it divers ways and apply it to the part, the better to fit itz but 
: preſently after they lily convey it into their purſes, and to lcave the Patient thus couzened. Others 
x brag that they are able to put the dried rind of a Gourd in the place of a loſt bones and faſten it on 
* todetend the part; and thus they groſly abuſe thoſe which are ignorant in the Art. For this is {0 
* farfrombeing done, that Nature will not ſuffer nor endure ſo much as an hair, or any other ſmall 
| body tobe (hut up in a Wound when it is cicatrized 3 neither is the rcaſon alike of a leaden bullet, 
+ which ſhot into the body lies there for many years without any harm to the Patient 3 tor although 


lead have acertain familiarity with Mans Body, yet is at length (unleſs the denlity of the oppoled 
fich, ligament, rendon, or ſome other ſuch like ſubttance hinder ) thruſt forth by Nature, impatient 
of all ſtrange bodies. And thus much of the rottenneſs and corruption of fractured bones; now 


__ we ſpeak of the diſcommodities which befall the Meninges by Wounds whereby the Skull is 
IoOKen, 
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Of Green and Bloudy Book X, 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the diſcommodities which bappen to the Crafla Mcninx by fractures of the Skull, 


Any diſcommodities chiefly happen to the Craſſa Meninx by a fracture of the $kull, and raſh 
trepaning thereof for it fomctimes chances to be cut and torn. Agglutination is a xc 
medy for this diſeaſe, which Hippocrates wiſhes to be procured with the juice of Nepeta, 

that is, of that Calamint, which ſmells like Penny-royal ] mixed with Barley-flour, In ficad where. 
of this following, Powder having the like faculty, may take place, 
hemedics for Re Colophon 3 itj. Myrrhe, Aloes, Maſtiches, $ anguinis Dracon, an. J l. croct, ſarcocolle, an. 5 \*. miſc 
the lacerated E fiat prlvis ſubtilis. But to purge the bloud and matter which is gathered and lics between thy 
Mexing. Craſſa Meninx and skull, you ſhall put ina Tent made of a rag twined up ſome four or tive double, ang 
ſtceped in Syrup of Roſes or Wormwood, and a little Agra Vite 3 for thus you [hall preſs down bott, 
the Craſſu Meninx, lelt lifted up by the accuſtomed and native pulſation of the Brain, it ſhould bs 
hurt by the edges of the Skull, yet rough by reaſon of the ſharp ſplinters of the bone lately trepaned, 
and give freer paſſage forth for the matter there contained. But as oft as you ſha} dreſs the Patient, 
you (hall renew the tore-mentioned Tent, untill all the matter be purged forth. And fo often alſo yo, 
thall preſs down with this following Inſtrument the Dura Mater, and bid the Paticnt to ltrive to Put 
torth his breath, ſtopping his mouth and noſe, that ſo the matter may more calily be evacuated, Thi, 
Inftrumcnt wherewith you ſhall hold down the Dura Mater, mult have the end round, poliſht, ang 
{mooth, as it is here exprelt. 
A fit Inſtrument to preſi and hold down the Dura Mater, ſo to make way for the paſſage forth 
of the Sanies or Matter. 


| 


And let there be laid upon the Du- 
ra Mater ſtrewed over with the for- Md... 
merly fore-mentioned Powder, a LR X p 
{ponge moitincd and wrung, forth Bll as x 
of a drying, decoction made of aro- 
matick and ccphalick things, ſuch as | 
& Sponge fit this which follows. is Fol. ſalvie, majoran. betonice, roſar. rub. abſinth, Myrtil, florum chamem. me/i, 
«>: -— was ftxchad, utrinſque an. M. ij. (>. rad. cyperi, calam. aromat. ireos, caryopbyllate, angelice, ans J« (*. bullait 
; oma ſecundum artem cum aqua fabrorum & vino rubro, fiat dec-Cito ad uſum dictum. An in ticad here 
you may uſe Claret with a little Aqaa Vite, that fo the contained matter may be evacuated and drie! 
up. A Sponge is hitter tor this purpoſe to draw than a linnen rag, or any other thing, both bccauic 
it is good of it {elf to draw forth the humidity, as alſo for that by its ſoftnels it yields to the pulſation 
1ib. de 9yln, Of the Brain. Then apply to the Wound and all the adjoining parts, an Emplaiſter of Diacalciths 
c.1Þ, diſſolved with Vinegar or Wine, or Oil of Roſes, that ſo the Plaiiter may be the more cold and fot: 
For, in Hippocrates opinion, nothing which is any thing heavy or hard mult be applied to the wounds 
of the head, neither mult it be bound with too ſtrait or hard a ligature, for fear ct pain and inflam- 
mation. 
Lib. de faſcis, Fox Galentells (as he had it from Mantias ) that a certain man had loſt hiseyes by inflammation 
The diſcom- and impoſtumation, ariting tor thatan Apothecary had uſcd too {iraita ligature to his head and face, 
modiries of for this (trait ligature ſo preſſed the ſutures, that the tuligmous vapours, which uſed to paſs through 
Ge vas - wa them and the pores of the skull, were [topped from paſſing that way 3 beſides, the beating of the Ar- 
ow, teries was intercepted and hindered , by which means the pain and inflammation ſo increaſed, that 
: his cyes were rent and broke in ſundcr and fell forth of their orb. Wherctorc Hrppocrates rightly com- 
What cloatlis rmends an indifferent ligature : alſo he fitly wiſheth us to let the Emplaiſters be ſoft which are ap- 
ne ſe, plicd to the head, as alſo the cloaths wherewith it is bound up to be of tott and thin Linnen, or of Cot- 
How the Pa- fon or Wool. When the Patient is in drefling, if there come much matter out of the Wound, you 
rient muſt lie ſhall wiſh him it he can, to lieupon the wound, and now and then by hits to firive to breathe, fiop- 
in his bed. ping his mouth and noſe, that ſo the brain lifted and ſwollen upwards, the matter may be the more 
readily caſt forth 3 otherwiſe ſuffer him tc lie fo in his bed, as he ſhall beſt like of, and ſhall be lzaſt 
troubleſom to him. You may with good ſucceſs put upon the Craſſa Meninx Oil of Turpentine 
with a {mall quantity of Agra Vite and a little Aloes and Saftron finely powdered, to cleanſe or draw 
forth the Sanies or Matter, Orclic, Re Meliis roſar. 5 1). farine hord. pulver. aloes, maſtich. & Ireos f- 
rent. an. 5 (*. Aqua Vite, parum; let them be incorporated together and make adeterlive Medicin tor 
the atorcfaid ulc, 
Paulus 1ih, 6. Soxictimes alto the Craſſa Meninx is inflamed after Trcpaning, and ſwollen by a Phlegmon, that, im- 
cap. 90. patient of its place, it riſes out of the hole made by the Trepan, and litts it ſelf much higher than the 
Skull, whence grievous ſymptoms follow. Wherefore to prevent death, of which then weought to 
be afraid, we muſt cnlarge the former hole with our cutting Mullets, that the matter contained under 
the Skull, by rcaſon of whoſe quantity the membrane ſwells, may the more freely breathe and pals 
forth , and then we mult go about by the preſcript of the Phyſician to let him bleed again, to purge 
and dict him. The inflammation thall be reliſted by the application of contrary remedies, as this 
Remedies for following tomentation. I& Sem. lint, althe. fon. pfillii, rof.rub. an. 3 i. ſolani, plantag. an, M. i. bu1ltait 
the intlam- 71 aqua tepida communi, ex qua fiat fotus. Anodyne and repelling Medicins ſhall be dropped into his cars, 
on br when it is exccedingly ſwollen, that the tumor may ſublide , you ſhall caſt upon it the meal or flour 
: * of Lentils, cr Vine leaves beaten with Gooſe greaſe. With all which remedies, if the tumbr do 10! 
How we muſt vaniſh, and withall you conjceture that there is Ps or Matter contained therein, then you mult open 
open the Cr2ſ- the Dura Mater with your incifion-knite, holding the point upwards and outwards, for {o the mattel 
ſa Meninz ill be pourcd forth and the ſubſtance of the Brain not hurt nor touched, - Many other Chirurgcors, 


when it is im- . w—_— - . 4 / gf 6 
poſtumare, #4 1 my (clt,have done this in many Patients with various ſuccels, For it is better in deſperate cal:: 
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ro try adoubttul remedy than none at all; alſo it ott-times happens, whether by the violence of the 

contuſion and blow, or concretion, or clotting of the bloud which is ſhed, or the appulſe of the cold 

air, or the raſh application of Medicins agreeing neither in temper nor complexion with the Crafſ.: 

Meninzx, or alſo by the putretaction of the proper ſubſtance, that the Dzra Mater it (elf becomes black. The cauſes 

Of which ſymptom the Chirurgeon mult have a great and ſpecial care, and remedies 
Therefore that thou mayelt take away the blacknels, cauſed by the vehemency of the contuſion, of _ black- 

you (hall put upon t oil of Eggs with alittle Agra Vite, and a ſmall quantity of Saffron and Orris omyens 

roots in fine powder, you thall alſo make a ftomentation of diſcuſſing and aromatick things boiled in Remedies fo: 

Water and Wine and Vigo's Cerat tormcrly deſcribed ſhall be applicd, But if the harm come from contuſion. 

congcalcd bloud, you ſhall withſtand it with this tollowing remedy. IR Aqua vite 5 ij. granor, tin- Or _— 

Forum in tenuem pulverem tritorum 5 1). [5. croct, Y i. Meliis roſat. 5 iy |*. ſarcocol. *; 1}. Leviter & ſimul Mm 

bulliant omnia, & de colatura infundatur, quouſque nigrities fuerit obliterata, If this affe& come by the 

touch of the air, it ſhall be helped with this tollowing remedy. Re Tereb. ven. 5 iij. Mellis roſe Z tj. For the hur: 

Vitellum ov. unzm, farin. hordei 3 it). croci i. ſarcocol, 5 ij. aq«vite 5 ij. incorporentur ſimul, & bulliant received by 

aululum. This remedy ſhall be uſed until the blackneſs be taken away, and the Membrane recover © 

its priſtin colour. : 
But if this aflcCt proceed from the raſh uſe of Medicins, it muſt be helped by application of things What Medi- 

contrary. For thus the offcnce cauſcd by the too long uſe of moiti and oily Medicins,may be amended ES 

by uſing catapmatick and cephalick powders; but the heat and biting ot acrid Medicins ſhall be miti- yiack, 

gatcd by the contrary uſe of gentle things: tor both humid and acrid things ſomewhat long uſcd, 

make the part Jook black 3 that truly, by generating, and heaping, up filth 3 but this by the burning _ 

and hardning heat. But when ſuch blackneſs proceeds from putretation, Fohn de Vigo commends Medicins a- 

the following remedy. Re Aqua Vite 5 ij. melis roſat. 5 (8, But if the affe& be grown ſo contuma- -_ IM tH 

cious that it will nor yield to this gentle remedy, then this following, will be convenicnt. i& Aqua he 

Vite 3 ij} mellis roſe 5 1. pulver, Mercur. 3 1), rica ebullitione bulliant ſinnel ad uſum difium. Or, R Ag. ; 

wits 3 i F. ſyrupe abſinth. &- mellis roſat. an. 3 ij. nnguenti Aigyptiaci 5 i. ($. ſarcocol. myrrhe, aloes, an. 5 1. 

zini albi boni & odorifert, 1. bulliant leviter omnia ſimul, colentur ad ſum dictum, But if the force of the 

putrefa&tion be ſo ſtubborn that it will not yicld to theſe remedies, it will be helped with Ag ypriacmi 

(made with Plantain Water in ftcad of Vinegar) uſcd alone by it (elf, or with the powder ot Mercury 

aloneby it {clt, or mixt with the powder of Alum, Neither muſt we be atraid to uſe ſuch remedies, 

eſpecially in this extreme diſcale of the Dura Mater, for in Galens opinion the Craſſa Meninx, after Why the Cv: 

the skull is trepaned, delights in Medicins that are acrid, that is, ſtrong, and very drying, eſpecially if (z Merinx cafi- 

it have no Phlegmon : and this tor two reaſons; the hrlt is, tor that hard and dry bodics, ſuch as ly endures a- 

membranous bodies arc, be not cafily affc&cd, unleſs by firong Medicins the other is, which muſt 14 Medions 

be the chict and prime carc of the Phytician, to preſerve and rcltore the native temper of the part by 

things of like temper to it. But if the auditory paſſage not onely reaching to the hard membranes 

of the Brain, but alſo touching the Nerve which deſccnds into it from the Brain, ſufter mott vehement 

Medicins, though it be placed fo near z ccrtainly the Craſſa Meninx will endure them tar more cafily 

and without harm. But it by theſe means the putrcfaCtion be not retirained, and the tumor be in- 

creaſed ſo much, that the Durz Mater riling far above the skull, remains unmovable, black and dry, Signs of death 

and the Patients eyes look hery, ſtand forth of his head and rowl up and down with unquictnels aud a hand. 

a phrenic, and theſe {o many ill accidents be not fugitive, but conttant 3 then know that death is at 

hand, both by rcaſon of the corruption of the gangrene of a noble part, as alſo by extinction of the 

native heat. 


—— 
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CHAP. AXAIL 
Of the Cure of the Brain, being ſhaken, or moved. 


E have formerly declared the cauſes, ſigns, and ſymptoms of the concuſſion, or ſhaking of What the con- 
the Brain, without any wound of the muſculous skin, or fracture of the bone z wherctore Bon of the 
for the preſent I will treat of the Cure, Therctore in this calc, for that there is fear that mm 

{ome Vellcl is broken under the skull, it is tit preſently to open the cephalick Vein, and let bloud be 

plentitully taken according to the ſtrength of the Patient, as alſo reſpe&tively to the diſcaſe both which 

is preſent and like to en{ue, taking the advice of a Phyſician. Then whcn you have ſhaved away 

the hair, you ſhall apply to the whole head and often renue the fore-mentioned Cataplaſm, Ex fi- 

rinis, oleo roſaceo, oxymelite, and other like cold and moilt repelling Medicins. But you mutt eſchew 

dry, and too altringent Medicins mult be ſhunned, ſuch as are Vugyentum de bolo and the like 3 for 

they obſirudt too vehemently, and hinder the paſſage forth of the vapours both by the ſutures and 

the hidden pores of the skull. Wherefore they do not onely not hinder the inflammation, but 

fetch it when it isabſent, or increaſe it when preſent, The belly ſhall be loofed with a Clyſter, and 

the acrid vapours drawn from the head 3 for which purpoſe alſo it will be good, to make frictions 

trom above downwards, to make ſtraight ligatures on the extreme parts, to faſten large cupping- 

glaſſes with much flame to the ſhoulders and the original of the ſpinal marrow, that ſo the revultion 

of the bloud running violently upwards to the brain, and ready to cauſe a Phlegmon, may be the 

greater, The following day it will be convenient to open the Vena Puppis, which is ſeated upon The openinz 

the Lambdal ſuture, by reaſon of the community it hath with the Veins of the brain, and (hutring of the Yezz 

the mouth and noſe to firive powerfully to breathe, For thus the membranes {well up, and the Puppm. 

bloud gathcred between them and the skull, is thruti forth, but not that which is ſhut up in the brain 

and membranes, of which if thcre be any great quantity, the caſe is almoſt deſperate, unlefs Nature 

alhſted with ſ{ixonger force, caſt it forth turned into Pus. But alſo after a tew days the Vena frontis 

or forc-head Vein may b2 opened, as alſo the Temporal Arteries, and Veins under the Tongue, that 
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the conjundt matter may be drawn forth by ſo many open paſſages. In the mcan ſpace the Patient 
muſt keep a ſpare diet, and abſtain from Wine, eſpecially until the 14. day, tor that until that time 
the fcarfnl ſymptoms commonly reign. But repclling Medicins mult be ufcd unti] the 14. day be pat, 
when we muſt come to diſcuſſing Medicins, beginning with the more mild, fuch as is this following 

A diſcuffing decoQtion. Re Rad. Alth. 3 vj. ireos, cypari, calam.arom. an. 3 ij. fol,falvie, majoran. betonic. flor. chamem, 

fomentation. el;}. roſcrb. ftachad. an.M. (8. ſalis com.  iij. billiant omnia ſimul ſecundum artem cum vino rub. & aqua 

 . fabrorum, fiat decoctio. Let the head be walhed therewith twice a day with a Sponge. But yet when 

A caution 1n *\.1 do this, ſee that the head be not too much heated by ſuch a fomentation, or any ſich like thing, 

fomenring the n . . ; ' : 

head for fear of pain and inflammation. Then you ſhall apply the Ccrate of Vigo which hath power to 

A deſcription diſcuſs indifferently, todry, and draw forth the humours which are under the skull, and by its Arg. 

of Vige's Ce- matick force and power to confirm and firengthen the Brain 3 it*s thus deſcribed. IX Furfuris bers 

__ triturati 3 ij. farin. lentium 3 ij. roſ; myrtillor. foliorum & granorum ejus, an. 5 l. calam. aromat, 5 i, (f, 
chamemel. melil. M. (5. nuces cupreſſi num. v). olei roſacei, & chamem. an, 5 iij. cerg albe 5 i). |S. thieris, 
maſtichis, an. 5 ti. myrrhe 5 1). in pulverem que redigi debent redatin, & liquefadtis olezs cum cera, omyi, 
miſceantur ſimul &- fiat mixtura, que erit inter formam emplaſtri & ceroti. . 

A Hiſtory, Vigo ſaith that one of the Duke of Vrbins Gentlemen found the Urine hereof to his great good, 
He fell from his Horſe with his head downwards upon hard Marble, he lay as it he had bcen dead, 
the bloud guſht out of his noſe, mouth, and cars, and all his face was {wollen, and of a livid colour; 
he remained dumb twenty days, taking no meat but diffolved Gellies, and Chicken and Capon broths 
with Sugar yet he recovercd, but loſt his memory, and faltered in his ſpeech all his lite atter, T5 

4pb.$3.ſ6.7, Which purpoſe is that Aphoriſm in Hippocrates z Thoſe that have their Brain ſhaken by what cauſc 
ſoever, mult of neceſſity become dumb; yea, alſo as Galen obſcrves in his Commentary, loſe both 
thcir ſenſe and motion. That Ceratc is not of ſmall efficacy, but of marvellous and admirable force, 
which could hinder the generating of an abſccſs, which was incident to the Brain by reaſon f 

That there the fall. Yet there be many men ſo far from yiclding to reaſon, that they ftifly deny that anyim- 

may be an ab- poſtumation can be in the Brain 3 and augmenting this crrour with another, they deny that any why 

_ g = io, have a portion of the Brain cut off can rccover, or riſc again 3 but the authority of ancient Writer; 

ſic.s, * © _ and Experience, do abundantly refel the vanity of the reaſons whereon they rely. Now tor thehul: 
in the opinion of Hippocrates ; If thoſe which have great pain in thcir heads have cither pus, water 
or bloud flowing from their noſe, mouth, or cars, it helps their diſcaſc. 

Gal. lib. ae in- But Galen, Rhaſis, and Avicen, affirm that ſanies gencrated in the Brain, disburdens it ſelf by the 

equal. intemp. noſc, month, or cars ; and I my ſelf have obſerved many who had the like happen to them, 

- —_— | I was told by Prothais Corlen, Chirurgeon to Monſieur de Langey, that he law a ccrtain young man 

cen cap.de exit, 12 the Town of Mans, who often uſed to ring a great Bell, he once hanging in {port upon the rope, 

ſen.3. liv, 4, Was ſnatcht up therewith, and fell with his hcad tull upon the pavement 3 he lay mute, was deprived 

£4P-20. of his ſenſcs and underſtanding, and was befides hard bound in his Belly. Wheretore prelently a Fe- 

A Hiſtory. ver and Delirinm, with other horrid ſymptoms affailed him, for he was not trepanncd becaule there 
appcarcd no fign of fracture in the skull : on the ſeventh day he fell into a great {weat with often 
{neczing, by violence whereof a great quantity of matterand Pus flowed forth of his ears, mouth, and 

: noſe; then he was caſed of all his ſymptoms, and recovered his health. 

. = _— = 4 Now fortheſccond, Galen affirms that he faw a Boy in Smyrna of Ionia, that recovered of a great 
ar dh. 's. Wound of the Brain, but ſuch an one as did not penetrate to any of the ventricles. But Guido of Cat- 
ſelhbs liac ſaith, heſaw one which lived and recovered after a great portion of the Brain tell out by reaſon 
of a wound rcccived on the hind part of his head. In the Year of our Lord 1538, while I was Chi- 
rurgcon to the Marſhal of Montejan at Twrin, Thad one of his Pages in cure, who playing at Quoits rc- 
ceived a wound with a ſtone upon the right Bregma with a fracture, and ſo great an cttracture of the 
bone, that the quantity of halt a haſel Nut of the Brain came forth thereat. Which I obſerving, pre- 
{cntly pronounced the wound to be deadly a Phyſician which was preſent, contradicted my opi- 
nion, athrming that ſubſiancc was no portion of the Brain, but a certain fatty body. But I with rea- 
Why fat can. ſon and experience in the preſence of a great company of Gentlemen, convinced the pertinacy of the 
not be gene- Man with rcaſon 3 for that fat cannot be generated under the skull, for although the parts there con- 
TT tained becold, yet becauſe they are heated by the abundance of the moſt hot and ſubtle animal ip!- 
Signs of a far- Tits, and the hat of vapours riting thither from all the body, they do not ſuffer fat to concrete about 
tv ſubſtance, them. But with expericnce, for that in diſſecting of dead bodies, there was never any tat obſerved 
there 3 bclides alſo tat vill ſwim on the top of water, but this ſubſtance as marrowy, calt into the wa- 
ter preſcntly ſunk to the bottom, 

Laltly, Fat put to the tire becomes liquid and melts 3 but this ſubſtance being laid upon a hot iron 
became dry, ſhrunk up and contracted it (elf like a picce of leather, but diffolved not at all, Where- 
tore all thoſe which were preſent cried out, that my judgment was right of that ſubſtance that came 
torthof the skull. Yet though it was cut away, the Page recovered perfed&ly, but that he continued 
cat all his lite aftcr, 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Wounds of the Face. 


Aving treatcd of the Wounds of the Head by their cauſes, ſigns, and cure, it follows that we 


Why we tre . . . : ! þ 
: " now ſpeak of the wounds of the Face, if but tor this, that when they are carclefly handled, 


in particular . ! IT _ | '» 
of wounds of they leave deformed ſcars in the moſt ſpecious and bcautitut part of the body, The caulcs 
the Face, are the ſame which are incident to the skull, that is, external, But this may be added to the kinds 


nd differcnces of the wounds, that the lite may be out of danger though any one whole part of the 


"" - =; Wo »...11 
aFac(as the car, eye, noſc, lip,) may be cut away by a wound, but not fo in the Head or —_—_ 
Whcrc- 


Book X. Wounds of each part. 


Wherefore beginning at the Wounds of the eye-brows, we will proſecute in order the Wounds of 
theother parts of the face. ; = 

This is chicfly to be obſerved in wounds of the Eycbrows, that they are oft-times cut ſo over - 
thwart, that the muſcles, and ficſhy pannicle which move and lift them up, are wholly rent and 


torn. ay : p . ws - y - 
up in the caſes of their lids 3 fo that even after the agglutination of the Wound, it the Patient would obſerved in 


look upon any thing, he is forced to hold up the cyc-lids with his hand ; with which intirmity I have Wounds of the 


{-cn many troubled, yet oft-times not ſo much by the violence of the Wound, as the unskiltulncs yan: 


of the Chirurgeon who cured them, that is, by the negligent application of the boulſters, an untir 
lieature, and more unhit ſuture. In this caſe the skiltul Chirurgeon, which is called to the Patient, 
hall cut off as much of the skin and fleſhy pannicle as ſhall ſerve the cyc-lids, that ſo they may by their 
own {ircngth hold and keep open, without the help of the hand: then he thall ſew the Wound as is 
fit, with ſuch a ſtitch as the Furriers and Glovers ule; and then he hall pour thereon ſome of the 
Balſom of my deſcription, and ſhall lay ſuch a Medicin to the neighbouring parts, Re Olei roſar. 5 (*. 
album 0v0re Mts ije bolt armen. ſanguin. Drac. Maſtich. an. 5 ). agitentur ſimul, fiat medic. Then lct the 
part be bound with a hitting ligature, Afterwards you ſhall uſe Emplaſt. de gratia Dei, Empl. de Be- 
tomica, Diacalcitheos, Or {ome other like, until the Wound be cicatrized. But fuch like, and all other 
Wounds of the Face may be calily hcalcd, unlels they either be affociated with ſome malign ſymptoms, 
or the Patients. body be repleat with ill humours. 
There ſometimes happen a quite contrary accident in Wounds of the Eyc-brows, that is, when Lagophthalmiz 


the cye-lids ſtand ſo up that the Patient is forced to ſleep with eyes open 3 wherctore thoſe which are 15 2 quite con- 


(o affc&ed , are called by the Greeks Lagophthalmz, The caule of this affect is often internal, as a car- IE Rr or 


buncle, or other kind of abſceſs, as a blow or {troak, It ſhall be cured by a crooked or ſemicircular falling down 
incition made above the cye-lids, but ſo, that the extremes of the ſemicircle bend downwards, that of the Eye- 
they may be preſſed down and joined as much as is ncedtul to amend the Ktiftnels of the eve-lid. But 1195. 

rou mult not violate the grifle with your Inſtrument, tor {o they could no more be lifted up; the re- 

liduc of the cure mult be performed as is fit. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Wounds of the Eyes. 


Qunds of the Eycs are made by the violence of things pricking, cutting, bruifing, or 
otherwiſe looling the continuity. But the cure mult always be varicd according to 
the variety of the cauſes and differences. The hrſt head of cure is, that it any lirange 

and heterogeneous body ſhall be fallen into the eyes, let it be taken forth as ſoon as you can, lifting, 
and turnivg up the eye-lid with the end of a Spatula. . But if you cannot diſcern this mote or little 
body, then put three or four ſeeds of Clary, or oculus Chriſti into the paincd eye. For theſe fceds are 
thought to have a faculty to cleanſe the cyes and take out the motes, which arc not taltned deep in, 
nor do too ſtubbornly adhere to the membranes. For in this caſe you thall uſe this following In- 
ſrument , tor herewith we open the eyc-lids the further, putting it between them and the Eye, and 
alſo keeping the Eye ſteddy by gently pretſing it, that ſo with our mullets we may pulbout the extra- 
ncous body 3 this is the tigure of ſuch an Inſtrument, 


The delineation of a Speculum Oculi, fit to dilate and hold aſimder the Eye-lids, an4 keep the Eye ſteddy : 
it is ſo made, that it may be dilated and contracted according to the greatneſs of the Eyes. 

———_— _A__— All firange bodics 
bitte ((- MMT II. taken out, let this mc- 
dic be put into the 

. Eye. Take the ſtrains A repercuſſive 

ot a dozen Eggs, let *9 be purinto 

them be beaten in a TE Ee 

lcaden Mortar, with a 
little Roſe-water, ard 
ſo put into the Eye 
but Ict this repercuſ- 
ſive be laid upon the 


Eyc and the neighbouring parts. Re Albumin. vor. ni. iv, prulver, aluminis rache combuſti 5 ij. ſanguinis Divers reper. 
races 7 © cn > a > 2: "4 : . Wii... cuſſives tobe 
5 J. aque roſar.& plantag.an. 5 ij. agitentiry ſimul, make a repercuſſive, which you may trequent- applied to the 

f ule, Orclle apply Cheeſc-curds well wrung, mixed with Roſe-water, the white of an Egg, and as Eye. 

- acacta as [hall ſuffice, ' This which followeth doth more powertully ltay the flowing humour. 
gum. arab, & tragac. an. 5 1. pfillii cydon. ſem. portul. plant. ſimach. an. 3 ij. fiat mucag.cum aqua plan- 
2g, ſolan,&* roſar. concinnetur —_— of which you may drop ſome both within and about the Eye. 

l 


But note, that all ſuch remcdics muti be applied warm, both that they may the better penetrate by Thingsa&ual- 


cir moderate heat, as alſo tor that all actual cold things are hurtful to the eyes and fight, becauſe Iy cold are 


! > . . S—a—— gY - 
icy dull the light by incrultating the viiveſpirits, For I have known many who have become dull hurrful to che 


«| light by the trequent uling of Medicins aCtually cold to the eyes. I have on the contrary ſeen not jy 


"2% who have recovered with the fit uſe of ſuch like Medicins, who have had any part of their eye 
»1t WCre not the pupilia or apple of the eye) ſo pricked with a Necdle or Bodkin, that much of the 
vaterith humour ran torth thereat — . 
ow milk of a Woman which ſuckles a Girl (for that is reputed the cooler) mitigates pain and Anodyne Me- 
-NCS, 1tit be milked out of the Dug into the eye to which purpole allo the bloud of Turtles , dicins for the 
Z 


Pigcons, "Ye 


In which caſe the eyc-lids cannot be opencd, and the cycs remain covered, and, as it were, thut A thing to be 
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Pigeons or Chickens much conduces, being dropt into the eye by opening a Vein under their Wings, 
Alſo this following Cataplaſm afſwageth pain and inflammation, and hinders defluxion, being ap- 
plicd to the eye and the adjacent parts. Re Carnis pomorum ſub cinere calido decoetorum 2 v, vitel. oworigy 
num-iij. caſſte filtule recenter extratie 5 (5. mucaginis pſillii, althee & cydon. an. 5 j-farin. hordei parum; j,.. 
corporent ur omnia ſimul, fiat cataplaſma, Allo Shceps Lungs boiled in Milk and applicd warm, and chan. 
gcd as they grow cold, are good to aſſwage pain, But it | the too violent heat and pain ſhall not yield 

Narcoticks, toſuch Medicins, but require more vehement, then Feliorum Hyoſcyamt, m. J- ſub. cineribus coquatur, aj. 
que in mortario cum mucagine ſeminis pſillii, & cydontor. extraG. in aquyzs ſolani & plantag. piſtetur : then let 
this Mcdicin be wrapped in a linnen cloth and applicd to the Eyes and Temples. The mucilages o 
Pfillium or Flea-wort, and Quince-ſced extracted in a decoftion of Poppy-heads, and mixed with 4 
little Opizm and Role-water, are uſcd for the ſame purpoſe, But when there 15 need of detergent and 
farcotick Medicins, then Re Syrup. roſar. ficcat. F j. aqfenic. & rute, an. 5 1), alces lote, olibani, an, (+, 

Detergent Me- mix them for the forcſaid uſe, The galls of Scates, Harcs, and Partridges, difſolved in Eyc-bright 
and Fennil Water, are fit for cleanſing ſuch Wounds : as alſo this following Collyrium. Re Aque her. 
dei Z j. meliis deſpumati, 5 ij. Alves ter lote in aqua plantaginis & ſacchari cand, an.'; ). fiat collyrim, 
A farcotick Alſo this enſuing Mcdicin is very ſarcotick. Re Mwcagin. gummi olibani arabicti, tragacanth, & ſgyeqco), 
__ for 31 ag. hordei extra@t. an. 5 iij. aloes ter lote in aq. roſar. 5 }. ceruſ. uſte & lote, tutie prepar. an. 3 (6, fig 
ene EV%* © collyrium. But here you mult note, that the coat Adnataoften {wells ſo much by reaſon of a wound, 
or ſome other injury, and ſtands fo forth by thefalling down of humours, acceſs and mixture of fl. 
tulencics, that it hides the whole Prepilla, and hangs forth of the eyc-lids like as it it were an unnatu- 
ral fleſhy excreſcence, and it loſes, the native colour, and looks vcry red, 1o that the Eye can ncithe 
be ſhut nor opened. 

Wherewith a young Chirurgcon being deccived, determined to cut away this protuberancy 
of the Adnata, as though it had been ſome ſuperfluous fleſh, and then to walte ic with cathzre. 
tick Powders, had I not forbidden him, telling him of the certain danger of blindnets which would 
thereupon bctall the Patient. Wherefore I preſcribed a Fomentation of Chamomil, Melilote, 
Roſe-leaves, Wormwood,, Rue, Fennil and Anniſccds, boiled in MiJk with the roots of Oris 
and Marigolds, Then I preſently added this following Fomentation , being morc puwerful and 
A drying Fo- drying. Re Nucis cupreſſe, gallar. balauſt. an. 3 j. plantagin. abſinth. hippuris, flor. chamem. roſar. ry, 
mentation. an. M jþ. bulliant ſimul, cum aqua fabrorum, &- fiat decocium pro fot carm ſpongia, Belides allo you 

may apply a Cataplaſm made of Barley and Bean-flour , the Powders of Maſtick, Myrrhe, and 
Aloes, and ſome of the laſt deſcribed Decoction., The Tumour beginning to decline, I dropr 
the flowing Liquor into the Eye, which hath a very aſtringent, drying and ſtrengthening ta- 
culty. Roaſt a new laid Egg in Embers until it be hard, then pill off the {hell , take forth the 
Yolk, and in place thereof put a ſcruple of Roman Vitriol in tne Powder, then put it ina lin- 
nen cloth and wring it hard forth into ſome clean thing , and drop thereof for ſome days in- 
tothe Eye, with a little Smiths Water wherein Sumach and Roſc-leaves have been boiled, I hare 
tound by expericnce the certain force of this remedy 3 but it notwithſtanding there be a true 

A Medicin ts fe{by excreſcence upon the coat Adnata, it may be taken away by this tollowing Powder. is 0/- 

conſume a fs ſepie, & teſte ovorum calcinate an. 5 }. fiat pulvis. Calcined Vitriol, burnt Alum, and the like nuy 

fleſhy excre- be commodiouſly uſed to this purpoſe. Yet you mult warily make uſc of all fuch things, and al- 

ſcence with- ways lay repercuſſives about the cyc, that no harm cnſue thereof. For divers times acrid humours 

out biting. 311 down into the Eye with ſuch violence, that they break the horny coat, whereupon the humours 
of the Eye are poured out. Remember alſo, that in diſcaſcs of the Eyes the Patient lic with his hcad 
{ſomewhat high, and that he keepthut not onely the paincd, but alſo the found Eye, becauſe reltis 
always neceflary for the grieved part. But one Eye cannot be moved without ſome motion of the 
other, by reaſon of the connexion they have by their optick and moving nerves, both the Meninges 
and the Pericranium, Veins and Arterics z Which is the cauſe that when the one ſuffers, the other in 
{ome fort partakes therewith. | 

A Seton, a But if we cannot prevail by all theſe formerly preſcribed Medicins fit to ſtay the defluxion , then 

good remedy 1t remains that we apply a Seton to the Neck, tor it is a ſingular remedy againſt inveterate deflu- 

—_—— xions into the Eyes. For we know by daily expericnce , that many who have had their figlt 

wt ts he dulled by a long and great defluxion, ſo that they were almoſt blind, have by little and little reco- 

eyes, _—_ their former ſplendour and ſharpneſs of ſight, when matter once began to be evacuated by 
tne Scton. 

A Hiſtory, The truth hereof appeared in Pax! the Tralian Goldſmith, who dwelt near the A»ſtin-Friars. For 
he having uſed many Medicins of divers Phyſicians and Chirurgeons in vain, when he was almolt 
blind, he applying a Seton by mine advice, began by little and little to ſee better according to tac 
quantity of the matter which was evacuated, until at length he perfectly recovercd his tight. But 
at laſt growing weary of the Seton which he had worn for a Year (although matter came daily forth 
thereot ) yet he would have it taken forth and healed up 3 but this way of cvacuation bcing ſhut up, 
and the humour beginning to flow into his eyes, ſo that he was in danger to become blind, te called 
me and made me again to apply the Seton in his Neck. Whereby recovering his former ſoundncls 
and pertection of tight, he yet wears the Seton. 

4. Seton good I alſo once freed by this kind of remedy, by appointment of the moſt Icarned Phyſician oleris, 

2gainſt the acertain young man of 20 years old, from the Falling-ficknels, who beforc had many tits thercots 

n « the Ichorous humours, the tecders of this Diſeaſe, being by this mcans, as it is moſt ;-cobable, drawn 

; away and evacuated, 
The manner Wherctore ſccing a Seton is of this uſe, I have thought good in this place to ſet down in Wri- 
-* — 2 ting and by Figure, themanmer of making thereof, for the behoof of young Practitioners: W iſh 

- the Patient ro fit 0na low Stool, and to bend down his head, that ſo the skin and fleſhy pannick 


may berclaxed 3 then muſt you with your hngers pluck up and ſever the skin from the muſces, 
an 


dicins. 


—A—— 


Book Xx. Wounds of each part. 
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lt. 


A Figure of the Pincers, attual Cantery, and Needle, uſed in making a Seton. 


and take hold of 
as much hereof as 
you can with 
your Pincers, not 
rouching the Mu- 
{cles of the neck 
for tear of a Con- 
vulſion and other 
ſymptoms 3 you 
{hall then twitch 
the skin which is 
held in the Pin- 
ccrs molt hard , 
when you {hall 
thruſt the hot I- 
' ron through the 

holes made in the midſt of them; that alſo the nerves being ſo twitched, the dolorifick ſenſe may the 
leſs come to the part, The wound muſt be made or burnt in long-ways, and not thwarting that ſo 
the matters may be the better evacuated by the ſtrait hbers. But the Cautery or hot Iron mutt have a 
three or elſe a four-{quare point, and that ſharp that ſo it may the more cafily and ſpeedily enter. Then 
keeping the Pincers immoveable, let him draw through the paſſage made by the Cautery a necdte 
and thred with a thrce or four-doubled thred of Cotton | or rather a skean of Silk | moitined in the 
white of an Egg and Oil of Roſes ; then aftcr you have applied pledgets dipped in the fame Medicin, 
bind up the part with a convenient ligature, The day tollowing the neck mult be anointed with 
Oil of Roſes, and the pledgets dipped in the former Medicin applicd tor ſome days atter. But it will 
be convenient to moilten the Seton with a digeſtive made of the yolk ot an Egg and oil of Roſcs until 
the Ulcer caſts forth much matter 3 then you ſhall anoint the Cotton thred with this tollowing re- 
medy. Rc Terebinth.ven. 5 iv. ſyrupi roſat. & abſinthii an. 3 (5. pmlv. Ireos, diacrydit, agarici trochiſc,& Rhei, 
an.3 >. _— omni ſimul &: fiat medic. Which you ſhall uſe fo long as you intend to keep open 
the Ulcer. For it hath a faculty to draw the humors from the tace, and clcanſe without biting, 

I have found not long ſince by experience; that the apertion made with along thick Triangular nec- 
dle of a good length like to a large Pack-needle, is leſs painful than that which is pertormed with the 
actual cautery which I formerly mentioned. Wherefore I would adviſe the young Chirurgeon, that 
he no more ule the aforeſaid actual cautery. I have here given you the Figure of the Needle, 


The Figure of a Triangular Needle. Y 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Wounds of the Cheek. 


it) leſt that the ſcar ſhould become deformed. For that deformity is very grievous to many, dry ſuture. 
as to Women who are highly pleaſcd with their beautics. Therefore you ſhall ſpread two pic- 
ces of new cloth of an indifferent hneneſs, and proportionable bignc(s with this enſuing Medicin. 
R Pulveris Maſtichini, Sanguinis Draconis, Thuris, farine volatilis, tragacanthe contuſe, g pfi, piſis, ſarco- How to make 
colle, an 3 ij. picis nigre, 5 J. [$. athumina ovorum que ſufficiant, fiat medicamentum. Apply the pieces of 2 dry future, 
cloth ſpread with this, on cach tide of the Wound one, ſome tingers bredth afunder, and let it alone 
till it be hard dricd to the kin. Then you ſhall ſo draw them together with your Needle and thred, 
that the fleth by their (ticking, may alſo tollow, and be mutually adjoined, as you may ſee it here ex- 
preſt, The Wound ſhall be agglutinated by this means, together with the uſe of fit Medicins, Pled- - 
gets, Ligatures, But all the Ligatures and ſtays which ſhall be uſcd for that purpoſe, mult be fafined 
to the Patients night-lap. 

But when the Wound is great and deep, and the lips thereof are mich diſtant the one from the A ſuture fir 
other, there can be no uſe of ſuch a dry ſuture, Wherefore you mult uſe a three or four-ſquare Nee- for hare-lips. 
dle (that ſo it may the more readily and eaſily enter into the fleſh) being thred with a waxed thred ; gu _— 
and with this you mult thruſt through the lips of the Wound, and leave the Needle ſticking in the Tm 
Wound, and then wrap the thred to and again over the ends thereof eight or ten times, jult after 
that manner which Women uſe to faſten a Needle with thred in it upon their fleeves, or Tailors to 
their hats or caps, that they may not loſe them. 

The Needle thus talined ſhall be there until the perfed agglutination of the Wound 3, this kind of 
ature 1s uſed in the wounds of the lips, as alſo in hare-lips, tor ſo we commonly call lips which are yyhar hare- 
ctr trom the firſt conformation in the Womb by the errour of the forming faculty. But ſuch a {a- lips are. 

: £ 2 fire 


G a Wound in the Cheek ſeems to require a Suture, it muſt have a dry ſuture (as they term The uſe of a 
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ture will help nothing to agglutina- 
tion, if there lic or remain any skin 
between the lips of the wound 3 where- 
fore you ſhall cut away whatſoever 
thercof ſhall be there , otherwiſe you 
mult cxpe& no union. Other kind of 
ſuturcs are of no great uſe in wounds 
of theſe parts, for out of the neceſſhty 
of cating and ſpeaking, they are in 
perpetual motion , wherefore a thred 
would cut the flcſh; for which reaſon _- . PIG 
you ſhall take up much fleſh with ſuch We 2 Z4 © Ne; 
Pay 


Needles mentioncd in this laſt deſcri- SI I (NW J 
\W d>_ \ 
WAN Ni 


bed kind of ſuturc, as this following le] if 

Figure thews, 99 \\ 
A Hiſtory. To this purpoſe I will recite a Hi- 1) 6), | UN 

ſtory, to the end, that if any ſuch thing 

happen to come to your hands 3 you 

may do thelike. A certain Gaſcoign 

in the battel of Saint Laxrence, had his 

upper jaw cut overthwart even to his 

mouth, to the great dishguring of his 

facc, The wound had many worms 

in it, and ftank excceding]y, becauſe he \ 

could get no Chirurgeon _ m_ 

mn Qdaysaftcr he was hurt. erctore I 4, 
S—_ ——_ it with a decoGtion of Worm- { 1} Nh 
away putrefa- wood, Aloes, and a little Eg yptiaczem, no 
&t1on, The Figure of the ſuture fit for cloven or bare-lips 3 as alſo the delineation of te Nev 
dle about whoſe ends the thred is wrapped over and under, t0 and again 

both to kill the Worms, and to fetch away all the putrid mat- 

ter; 1difcuſſed the tumor with a diſſolving tomentation and 

cataylaſm, I joined together-the lips of the Wound with the 

laſt deſcribed ſuture. But I applicd this following Mcdicin to 

thc whole part. Bc Terebinth. venet# 5 v). gummi elemi 5 1). pulv. 

boli armeni, ſan. drac. Maſtiches, Myrrhe, Aloes. an. 5 ($. incorpo- 

rentur ſimul, fiat medicamentum. The wound was agglutinated 
A ſmall hole within a*tcw days, but that there remained a certain little hole 
remaining af- at the joining of the lower Jaw with the upper, wherein you 
ter the cure of 11 {carce put the head of apinz out whercof nevertheleſs 
grcat wounds, ! . 

much {crous and thin moiſture flowed, eſpecially when he ci- 

thcr cat orſpake 3 which I havealſoobſerved in many others. 

But tor tiaying of this wateriſh humidity I dropped Agra fortis 

into the bottom of the ulcer , and divers times put therein a 

little of the powder of burnt Vitriol. - Thus by Gods grace 

he recovered and became whole, 


CHAP. XXVI 
Of the Wounds of the Noſe. 


How many He Noſe many ways ſuffers ſolution of continuity ; as by a Wound, F raCture, and Conti- 
ways the noſe tion, and it is ſometimes battered and broken on the upper part z which when it happens, 
may be hurt. you ſhall rcliore the deprelt bones to their native ſeat and figure, with the end ofa Spatuls 
The cure of a or fit ſtick wrapped about with Tow,Cotton,or a linnen rag, Then with pledgets dipped in anaſtri- 
broken Noſe, gent Medicin compoſed ex albamine ovi, Maſtich. bol. armen, ſanguin. drac, & alumine uſto, and applicd 

to the fac of the Noſe, he ſhall labour to ſtrengthen the reltorcd Bones, and then bind them witha 

convenicnt ligature, which may not preſs them too much, leſt the Noſe ſhould become flat, as it hap 

pens to many through the unskiltulncſs of Chirurgeons. 
The uſes of Then mult you put little Pipes into the No- The F igure of Pipes to be put into the Nyſtrils. 
Pipes in bro- {trils, and theſe not exactly round, but ſomewhat 
ken Noſes. Alat and dcprelt, ticd to the night-cap on cach 

fide with a thred, leſt they ſhould fall out. By 

the help of theſe Pipes the Bones of the Noſe 

will be kept in their place, and there will be 

paſſage forth for the matter, and for inſpi- 

ration and exſpiration. But if all the Noſe; or 

{ome portion thercot ſhall be wholly cut off, we 

mutt not hope to rcltore it, But if the Noſc be {o NM]: | om 


| 


<ut, that as yet it adheres to much of the adja- 
-ent flcth, from whence it may receive life and 
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—uriſhment, then ſew it up. For the lower part of the Noſe, it may be ſhaken, depreſt and 
wrelted aſide , ſeeing it 1s griſly > but it cannot be broken, as the other which is of a bony Na- 
ture. 


— 


CHAP. XXVIL 
Of the Wounds of the Tongue. 


He Tongue may be ſo wounded, that either it may be wholly cut off and deprived of ſore How many 
portion of the ſubſtance, or onely flit long-ways, or athwart. The loſs of the ſubſtance ways the con- 
cannot be repaired, becauſe every part ſeparated and pluckt from the living body, from —_— 
whence it had life, ſpirit, and bloud, preſently dies. For, as Philoſophers ſay, 4 privatione ad habitum be Iafed, ry 
non eft regreſſus. But when it is cut or lit long-ways or {ide-ways, it is cafily reſtored by ſuture, if 
{ be that the cloven part yet adhere to the living body from whence it may draw both matter and 
form of life. Therefore a carctul ſervant ſhall firaidly hold with a ſoft and clean linnen cloth the The cure of 4 
body of the Tongue, leſt it ſhould ſlip away by reaſon of its flipperine(s, whileſt the Chirurgeon cloven tongue- 
ſtitch it above and below ; when he thinks he hath ſufficiently ſewed it, let him cut off the thred as 
near tothe knot as he can, leſt being left too long it _ be tangled with the teeth as he cats, 
and ſo cauſe a hurtful laceration or rending of the ſewed parts. In the mean time let the Patient 
eat Barley-Creams, Almond-MiJks, Gellies, Cullifſes, and Broths, and the yolks of Eggs, and let him 
often hold in his mouth Sugar of Roſes and Syrup of Quinces 3 for ſuch things belides their nou- 
riſhing faculty, perform the part of an agglutinating and detergent Medicin. I have learned theſe 
thingsI have here (ct down, neither from my Maſters whom Thave heard with attention, nor by 
xeading of Books, but they have been ſuch as I have tried with happy ſucceſs in many 3, as in the ſon 
of Monſicur de Marigny Preſident of the Inquilition, in Fohn Piet a Carpenter dwelling in the Sub- 
urbs of Saint German. 
But moſt apparently in a child of three years old, the ſon of the great Lawyer Monſieur Covert, who A Hiſtory. 
fell with his chin upon a ſtone, and ſo cut off a large piece of the end of his tongue, which chanced 
to be between his tecth 3 it hung but at a very ſmall ber of fleth, ſo that I had very little or no hope 
toagglutinate and unite it, which thing almoſt made me to pluck it quite away 3 yet I changed that 
determination by conſidering, the loſs of the molt noble aCtion of ſpeaking, which would thereupon 
enſue, and weighing the providence of Nature often working wonders, and ſuch things as excecd Nature ofc 
theexpecation of the Phyſician in curing Diſeaſes 3 I alſo thought thus with my ſelf, the flcth of the _ ſtr _ 
Tongue is ſoft, looſe, fungous and ſpongy, neither isaltogether ſpongy, neither is altogether obvious _— —_ 
to the external-injuries of the airz wherefore after that I had once or twice thrutt through the Nee- &s, 
dle and Thred upwards and downwards, and for the reſt ordered the Child to be uſed and dicted 
after the manner I lately mentioned, he grew well within a ſhort time, and yet remains (o, ſpeaking 
well and diſtinaly. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of the Wounds of the Ears. 


He Ears are ſometimes wholly cut off, ſometimes but in part, otherwhiles they are onely How many 
| lit, ſo that the rent portion as yet adhering to the reſi, is joined with it in communion — the unity 
of life. In this laſt caſe it 1s ft to uſe a ſuture, but yet ſo that you touch not the Grille o SR 
with your Needle, for thence there would be danger of a Gangrene, which happens to many | 
by fooliſh curing 3 therefore you ſhall take up and comprehend with your Needle onely the Skin, How toſew a 
and that little fleſh which encompaſſes the Grifle. You ſhall perform the rett of the cure with wounded Ear. 
Pledgets and Ligatures artificially titted , and ſhall reſiſt inflammation and other ſymptoms with fit 
Medicins. But you muſt take ſpecial care that no ſuperfluous fleſh grow in the auditory paſ- 
ſage, which may hinder the hearing z wherefore you thall keep that paſſage free by Ropping it 
with a piece of ſponge. But you ſhall procure agglutination and conſolidation of the gritly part 
(and therefore next to a bone molt dry) with dry Medicins. But thoſe who have their = quite 


cut off, can donothing but hide the deformity of their miſhap with a cap, ſtuffed with Cotton on 
that fide, 


ee es 


CHAP. XXIX, 
Of the Wounds of the Neck and Throat. 


He Wounds of the Neck and Throat are ſomewhiles ſimple, as thoſe which onely uſe the The aiferen- 
continuity of the Muſcles; otherwhiles compound, ſuch as thoſe which have conjoined ces of Wounds 
with them a fracture of the Bones, as of the Vertebre, or hurt of the internal and external of the Neck 

jugular Veins or ſleepy Arteries z ſometimes the Trachez Arteria, or Weazon , and the Oeſopha- and Throat. 
x or Gullet are wounded 3 ſometimes wholly cut off, whence preſent death enſues. Wherefore 

et not the Chirurgeon meddle with ſuch Wounds, unleſs he firſt foretel the danger of death, or 

the loſs of ſome motion to thoſe that are preſent, For it often happens that ſome notable nerve or 

tendon is violated by a wound in the neck, whence a Palſic enſues, and that abſolutely incurable, if The Palſie fot- 
the wound ſhall penetrate to the ſpinal marrow, alſo hurt therewith. Wounds of the Gullet and 19ws upon 
Weazon are dithcultly cured, becauſe they are in perpetual motion 3 and chiefly of the latter, by _— of 
reaſon it is grilly and without bloud, . The wounds of the Gullet are known, by ſpitting of bloud, : 
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Signs that the by the breaking forth of meat and drink by the wound 3 but it the Gullet be quite cut alunder, the 
Gullet 15 Patient caunot ſwallow at all : for the cut parts are both contracted in themſelves, the one upward; 
wounded. _ 4 theother downwards. But we know the Weazon is hurt by calting up bloud at the mouth with 
2 continual cough, and by the coming forth of the breath or wind by the wound. The Wounds of 
of the jugular the jugular Veins and flecpy Arterics , It they be great are uſually deadly, becauſe they cannot be 
Veins and *ſtraitly bound up, for you cannot bind the throat hard without danger of choakivg, or [travgling the 
ſleepy Arte- Patient. But for dctet of a ſtrait ligature in this caſe the flux of bloud proves deadly. It the recur. 
4 alay ws _ rent Nerve of cither {ide becut, it makes the voice hoarſcz if cut on both tides, it takes away the uſe of 
"by Seng ſpecch, by hurting thoſe inſtruments which impart motion to the Mulcles of the Larinx. For the cure, 
the recurrent if the Wound be ſmall, and not affociated with the hurt of any notable veflel, nor of the Weazon and 
Nerve, the Gullct, it is ſpecdily and eaſily cured 3 and if there ſhall benecd, you ſhall uſe a ſuture, then you ſhall 
Voice 15 hurt, put therein a ſufficient quantity of Venice Turpentine mixcd with Bole-Armenick,or clſc ſome of my 
The deſcripti” Balſam, of which this the Reccipt. Rc Terebinth. venete 16 {ſ. gem. elemi 5 1v, olei hypericonis 5 ii. boli 
= —_— armen. & ſang. draconis an. 3 j. aqua vite i. liquefiaxt ſimul omni lento igne, & fiat Balſamum ut arti ef, 
__—_ * addendo pulveris ireos florent, ales, maſtiches, myrrbe an. 5 j. I have done wonders with this Balſyn 

in the agglutination of ſimple Wounds, wherein no ſtrange body hath been, Now when you have 

The faculty of 111+ it in, lay upon it a plaiſter of Djacalcitheos diſſolved in Oil of Roſcs and Vinegar, as that which 

—— power to repreſs the flowing down of humours, and hinder inflammation, or in licad thereof 

you may apply Emp. de Gratia Dei, or Emp. de Janua. But if the Jugular Veins and ficepy Arteries 

The cure ef be cut, let the bleeding be ſtaid, as we have thewed in a Chapter treating thereof, When the Waa- 

the wounded 7on or Gullet are wounded, the Chirurgcon ſhall ſew them up as ncatly as hecan 3 and the Patient 

Weazon and {h11] not endeavour to {wallow any hard thing, but be content to be ted with Gellies and Breths, 

1" IE When a Gargariſm is needful, this following is very good, R Horde M. | floriim roſar. þ. J. Paſſul, 

" mund. jujubarum an. (+. glycyrrhize 5 j. bulliant omnia ſimul, addendo mellis roſe Fulep. roſe ans 5 11. fiat 

Gargariſma, ut artis eſt. — 

With which being warm, the Paticnt ſhall moiſtcn his mouth and throat, for it will mitigate the 
uſe thereof harthneſs of the part, aſſwage pain, clcanſe and agglutinate, aud make him breathe more freely, But 

that the Chirurgeon may not deſpair of, or leave any thing unattempted in ſuch like wounds, I have 
thought good to demonſtrate by ſome examples how wonderful the Works of Nature are, it they be 
alliſted by Arts - '.- : 

& Hiſtory. A certain ſervant: of Monſicur de Champaigne a Gentleman of Anjou, was wounded in the throzt 
+ oY with a Sword, whereby one of the Jugular Veins was cut, together with his Weazon. He bled 
44+, muchandcould not ſpeak and thele ſymptoms remained until ſuch time as the Wound was ſewed 

. up and covercd with Mcdicins. But if Mcdicins at any time were more liquid, he, as it were, fucked 
them by the wound and ſpaces between the ſtitches, and preſently put forthat his mouth that which 
he had ſucked or drawn in. Whercfore more exactly conhidcring with my felt, the greatneſs of the 
Wound, the Spermatick.and therefore dry and bloudlcts nature unapt to agglutination of the affc&cd 
part, but chictly of the Weazon and Jugular Vein as alſo tor that the rough Artery is obnoxiousto 
thoſe motions which the Gullet performs in ſwallowing, by reaſon of the inner coat, which is conti- 
nucd to the coat of the Gullet,by which means theſe parts mutually ſerve cach other with a rccipicca! 
motion, even as the ropes which run to the wheel of a pulley 3 turthermore, weighing that the Artay 
was neceſfary tor the breathing, and tempering the hcat of the heart, as the Jugular Veins (erved 
for thenourithment of the upper partsz and laltly, weighing with my {clt the great quantity of bloud 
he had lofi, which is, as it were, the Treaſure of Nature, I told thoſe which were preſent, that death 
was near and certainly at hand, And yet beyond expectation, rather by Divine Favour than our 
Art. he recovercd his hcalth. 

A ſtrange Hi-. Equally admirable is this Hiſtory following. Two Engliſhmcn walked out of the City of Pars 

ſtory. tor their Recreation to the Wood of Vincenne, but one of them lying in wait torob the other of his 

money, and a maſly chain of Gold which he wore, ſct upon him at unawarcs, cut his throat and rob- 
bed him, andſo lctt him amongſt the Vines which were in the way ſuppoſing he had killed him, ha- 
ving with his Dagger cut the Weazon and Gullet. This Murdcrer came back to the City the 
other halt dead,.crawled with much ado to a certain Pcafants houſe, and being dreſſed with ſuch 
Medicins as were preſent, and at hand, he was brought to the City, and by his acquaintance com- 
mitted to my care to be curcd. I at the hiſt, as diligently as I could, ſewed up the Wearon which 
was quite cut aſunder, and put the lips of the Wound as cloſe together as I could; I could nqt gc 
hold of the Gullet, becauſe it was tallen down into the Stomach, then I bound up the Wound with 
Medicins, Pledgets, and ht Ligatures, After he was thus dreſt, he begun to ſpeak, and tell thename 
of the Villain the author of this fa, ſo that he was taken and fafincd to the Wheel, and having his 
Iimbs broken, loſt his wretched life, for the life of the innocent wounded man, whodicd the fourth 
day after he was hurt. 

Another Hi- The like hurt befcl a certain German who lay at the houſe of one Perots, in the ſtreet of Nuts, hc 

ftory. being trantick in the night cut his throat with a Sword 3 I being called in the Morning by his friends 

who went to ſce him, dreſt him jult after the ſame manner as I drefled the Engliſh man. Wherctore 
he preſently recovered his ſpecch, which betore could not utter one ſyllable, freed from ſuſpicion ot it 
crime and priſon the ſervant, wholying in the ſame Chamber with him, wrs upon ſuſpicion commit- 
ted to Priſon, and contelling the thing as it was done, lived four days after the Wound, being n0%- 
rithed with Broths put into his Fundament like Clyſters, and with the grateful vapour of comtorta- 
ble things, as Bread newly drawn out of the Oven and ſoaked in ſtrong Wine I having thus by !! 


of Chirurgery made the dumb ſpcak for the ſpace of four days, 
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CHAD Aa 
Of the Wounds of the Cheſt. 
The differer. 


others enter not into the capacity thereof, otherſome pierceeven to the parts contained there- ces of woung: 
in, as the Mediaſtinum, Lungs, Heart, Midrift, hollow Vein, and aſcendent Artery. Othcrſome of the Cheti, 
aſs quite through the body, whereby it happens that ſome are deadly, {ome not, | 

You ſhall thus know that the wound penetrates into the capacity of the Chett, if that, when the Pa» The figns. 
tients mouth and noſe be ſhut, the breath or wind break through the wound with a noiſe. ſo that it may 
diſſipate, or blow out a lighted Candle being held near it. If the Patient can ſcarce cither draw, or 
put orth his breath, this alſo isa ſign that there is ſome bloud fallen down upon the Diapbragma. 

By theſe ſigns you may know that the heart is wounded : If a great quantity of bloud guſh out, if Signs that ths 
a trembling poſſeſs all the members of the body, if the pulſe be little ard faint, it the colour become ÞEart is woun- 
pale, 5 a =_ {weat and frequent ſwooning aflail him, and the extreme parts become cold, then death oy 
15 at hand, 

Yet when I was at Twrin, I aw a certain Gentleman, who hghting a Duel with another, reccived A Kiſtory. 

a wound under his left breſt which pierced into.the ſubſtance of his hcart, yet for all that he tiruck 
ſome blows afterward,and followcd his flying, cnemy ſome two hundred paces until he tell down dead 
upon the ground 3 having opened his body I tound a wound in the ſubſtance of the heart, ſo large as 
would contain ones finger 3 there was onely much bloud pourcd forth upon the Midriff, | 

Theſe are the fagns that the Lungs are wounded, if the bloud comes foamy or frothy out of the Signs that the 
wounds, the Patient is troubled with a cough, he is alſo troubled with a great difficulty of breathing Lungs are 
and a pain in his fide, which he formerly had not z he lics mot at cafe when he lies upon the wound, 7 cd, 
and ſomerimes it comes {o to pals, that lying ſo, he ſpeaks more freely and cafily, but turned on the 
contrary ſide, he preſently cannot ſpeak. 

When the Di2phragma or Midritt is wounded, the party affected is troubled with a weight or hea- Signs that che 
vinels in that place, he is taken with a Deliriam, or Raving, by reaſon of the ſympathy of the Nerves —_— x 
of the ſixth conjugation which are ſpread over the Midriff; difficulty of breathing, a cough and Vee 
tharp pain troubles the Paticnt, the Guts are drawn upwards fo that it ſometimes happens by tne 
vehemency of breathing, that the Stomach and Guts are drawn through the wound into the capa- 
city of the Cheſt, which thing I obſerved in two. 

The one of theſe was a Maſon, who was thruſt through the midſt of the Midriff, where it is ner- 
vous, and died the third day following, I opening his lower belly, and not tinding his ſtomach, A Hiſtory. 
thought it a monlirous thing; but at length ſearching diligently, I tound it was drawn into the 
Cheſt through the wound which was ſcarce an inch broad, But the ftomach was tull of wind, but 
little humidity in it. 

The other was called Captain Franeis d* Alona Native of Xantozzn, who betore Rochel was ſhot Another Ri: 

with a Musket Bullet, entring by the breſt bone near to the ſword-like Grifle, and paſſing through Rory. 
the fleſhy part of the Midriff, went out at the ſpace between the tifth and fixth battard ribs. The 
wound was healed up on the outſide, yet for all that there remained a weaknels o: the Stomach , 
whereupon a pain of the Guts like to the Colick took him, eſpecially in the Evening, and on the 
Night, for which cauſe he durſt not ſup but very ſparingly. But on the cighth moncth attcr, the 
pain raging more violently in his belly than it was accuſtomed, he dicd; though tor the mitigating, 
thereot Simon Malmedy and Anthony du Val, both learncd Phytitians, omitted nc kind of remcdy, 
The body of the deceaſed was opencd by the skiltul Chirurgeon Fames Griliemear, who tound a great 
portion of the Colick-gut ſwelled with much wind gotten into the Chett through the wound of the 
Diapbragma, for all it was {o ſmall that you could {carce put your little nnger in thereat. But now 
let us return from whence we digrefled. 

Weunderltand that there is bloud pourcd forth into the capacity of the Chett by the difficulty Signs that | 
of breathing, the vehemency of the increaſing Fever, the ſtinking of the breath, the caſting up of *®<re ry bloud 
bloud at the mouth, and other ſymptoms which uſually happen to thoſe who have putretied and tie copariayed 
clotted bloud poured out of the Veſlels into the Belly, infecting with the tilchy vapour of the cor- the Cheſt. 
rupt ſubſtance, the parts to which it ſhall come. Burt alfo, unleſs the Patient cannot lieupon his 
back, he is troubled with a defire to vomit, and covets now and then to riſe, whence he often falls 
into a {wound 3 the vital faculty which ſuſtains the body being braken and debilitatcd both by rca- 
fon of the wound, and concrete or clotted bloud for ſo putting on the quality of poiſon, it greatly 
dillipates and diſſolves the ltrength of the heart. : 

It is a fign the ſpinal marrow is hurt, when a Conwvulfion or Pallic, that is, a ſudden loſs of ſenſe and 5181s that the 
motion in the parts thereunder, an unvoluntary excretion of the Urine and other excrements, or a _ ans 
total ſupprefſion of them, ſeizes upon the Patient. When the hollow Vein and great Artery are woun- 
ded, the Patient will dic in aſhort time, by rcaſon of the ſudden and abundant effulion of the bloud 
and ſpirits, which intercepts the motion of the Lungs and Heart, whence the party dies ſuffocated. 


G's Wounds of the Cheſt are on the fore-fide, ſome behind, ſome penctrare more dcep, 


U— 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the Cure of the Wounds of the Cheſt. 


E have rcad in John de Vigo,that it is diſputed amongſt Chirurgeons concerning the conſo- p;zge, rad. de 
lidation of wounds of the Cheſt. For ſome think that ſuch wounds mutt be cloſed wp,and Yulr.thoras. 
cicatrized with all poſſible ſpeed, leſt the cold air come to the heart, and the vital {pirits 54-12. 
fly away and be dilipated. Others on the contrary think that ſuch Wounds ought to be long kept 
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open 3 and alſo if they be not ſufficiently large of themſelves that then they muſt be enlarged by 
Chirurgery, that ſo the bloud poured forth into the capacity of the Cheli may have paſlage forth, 
which otherwiſe by delay would putrefie, whence would enſue an increaſe of the Fever, a fiftulous 
Ulcer, and other pernicious accidents. The firſt opinion is grounded upon Reaſon and Truth, it ſo be 
that there is little or no bloud poured forth into the capacity of the Cheſt. But the latter takes place 
where there is much more bloud contained in the empty ſpaces of the Chett. Which leſt I may feem 
raſhly to determin, I think it not amiſs to ratifie each opinion with a Hiſtory thereto agreeable, 
Whileſt I was at Twrin, Chirurgeon to the Marſhal of Montejan, the King of France his General, [ 
had in cure a Souldier of Paris, whoſe name was Leveſque, he ſcrved under Captain Renovart, He had 
three wounds, but one more grievous than the reſt, went under the right breft, fomewhat'deep into 
the capacity of the Cheſt, whence much bloud was pourcd forth upon the Midrift, which cauſed ſuch 
difficulty of breathing, that it even took away the liberty of his ſpeech 3 beſides through this occaſion 
hc had a vehement Fever, coughed up bloud, and a ſharp pain on the wounded fide. The Chirurgeon 
which firſt dreſſed him, had ſo bound up the wound with a ſtrait and thick ſuture, that nothing could 
flow out thercat. But I being called the day after, and weighing the preſent tymptoms which threat. 
ned ſpecdy death, judged that the ſowing of the Wound mult ftraight be looſed, which being done, 
there inſtantly appearcd a clot of bloud at the orifice thereof, which made me to cauſe the Patient tg 
lic half out of his bed, with his head downwards, and to ſtay his hands on a Settle which was lower 
than the Bed, and keeping himſelf in this poſture, to ſhut his mouth and noſe that ſo his Lungs ſhuuld 
ſwell, the Midriff be ttretched forth, and the intercoſtal Muſcles and thoſe of the Abdomen ſhould be 
compreſſed, that the bloud poured into the Cheſt might be evacuated by the wound 3 but allo that 
this excretion might ſucceed more happily, I thruſt my tinger ſomewhat deep into the Wound, that 
ſo I might open the orifice thereof being ſtopped up with the congealed bloud 3 and certainly I drey 
out ſome ſeven or eight ounces of putrehed and ſtinking bloud by this means. When he was laid in 
his Bcd, I cauſed frequent injections to be made into the Wound of a decoction of Barley, with Honey 
of Roſes and red Sugar 3 which being injectcd, I wiſht him to turn hrſt on the one, and then on the 
other, and then again to lie out of his bed as before : for thus he evacuated ſmall, but very many clots 
of blood, together with the liquor lately injected 3 which being done, the ſymptoms were mitigated, 
Why bitter and left him by little and little. The next day I made another more detergent injection, adding 
thereto Wormwood, Centaury, and Aloesz but ſuch a bitterneſs did riſc up to his mouth, together 


A Hiſtory. 


things muſt 


—_ _ with a deſire to caſt, that he could no longer endure it. Then it came into my mind that tormerly 
"0 ME nc Thad obſerved thelike effect of the like remedy in the Hoſpital of Paris, in one who had a fiſtulous 
ulcer in his Cheſt, Therefore when I had conſidered with my ſelf that fuch bitter things may cafily 
paſs into the Lungs, and ſo may from thence riſe into the Weazon and Mouth, I determincd that 


thenceforwards I would never uſe ſuch bitter things to my Paticnts, for the uſe of them is much 
more troubleſome than any way good and advantagious. But at the length this Patient by this and 
the like mcans recovered his health beyond my expectation. | 
But on the contrary, I was called on a time to a certain German Gentleman who was run with 
mo = = a Sword into the capacity ofhis Cheſt; the neighbouring Chirurgeon had put a great tent into the 
ryllzs in Galer, Wound at the hrit dreſſing, which I made to be taken forth, for that I certainly undertiood there 
lib.7.de Anas Was no bloud pourcd forth into the capacity of the Cheſt becauſe the Patient had no Fever, no 
tom-adminiltia. weight upon the Diaphragma, norſpitted forth any bloud, Whereforc I cured him in few days by 
oncly dropping in ſome of my balſom and laying a Plailter of Diacalcitheos upon the Wound, The 
What harm like Cure I have happily performed in many others. To conclude, this I dare boldly afhrm, that 
enſues the roo Wounds of the Chelt by the too long uſe of tents degenerate into Filtulacs, Wheretore it you at any 
-- App of time ſhall undertake the cure of Wounds which penetrate into the capacity of the Cheſt, you (hall 
No liniments Pot preſently thut them up at the firſt dreſſing, but keep them open for two or three days, but when 
muſt be uſed you ſhall tind that the Patient is troubled with none or very little pain, and that the Midriff is prel- 
In wounds of {cd down with no weight, and that he breathes freely, then let the tent be taken forth , and the 
the Cheſt. Wound healed up as ſpecdily as you can by covering, it onely with lint dipped in ſome balſom which 
hath a glutinative faculty, and laid ſomewhat broader then the Wound 3 never apply liniments to 
Wounds of this kind, leſt the Patient by breathing draw them into the capacity of the Cheſt, Where- 
fore alſo you muſt have a care that the tent put into thoſe kinds of Wounds may be faltned to the 
Pledgets, and alſo have ſomewhat a large head, leſt they ſhould be drawn (as we faid) into the capa- 
city of the Chelt 3 for if they fall in, they will cauſe putreta&tion and death. Let Emplaſt. Diacalci 
theos, or ſome ſuch like, be applied tothe Wound, But if on the contrary, you know by proper and 
ccrtain ſigns, that there is much bloud fallen into the ſpaces of the Cheſt, then let the oritice of the 
Wound be kept open with larger tents, until all the ſanies or bloudy matter, whereinto the bloud hath 
degenerated, (hall be exhauſted. But if it happen at any time, as afſurcdly it ſometimes doth, that 
Wounds of notwithſtanding theart and care of the Phytician, the Wound degenerates into a Fitzla, then the 
= - &- former evil is become much worſe, For Fiſtzlaes of the Cheſt are icarce cured at any time, and that 
rare into a r2. for divers cauſes, The tirit is, for that the muſcles of the Cheſt arc in perpetual motion. Another is 
Pulls. becauſe they on the contrary inſide are covered onely with the membranc inveſting the ribs, which 
is without bloud. The third is, tor that the Wound hath no ſtay, by means whercot it may becont- 
preſſed, ſcewed, 2nd bound, whereby the lips being joined together, the Wound may at length be re- 
plenithcd with fleſh and cicatrized. 
Why there But the reaſon why Wounds of the Cheſt do every day heap up and pour forth ſo great a quan- 
tows ſuch tity of matter, ſeems to be their vicinity to the heart, which being the tountain of bloud, there 15 
RET —_ 2 perpetual cſflux thereof from thence to the part affefted. For this is Natures care in preſerving 
wounds of the FRE aticctcd parts, that continually and abundantly without meaſure or mean it ſends all its fup- 
Flics, that is, bloud and ſpirits to their aid. Add hereto that the affectcd parts by pain, heat, an 


Cheſt, 
continual motion of the Lungs and Midriff, draw and allure much bloud to themlclves. oy” 
Ou 


_ 
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Houd defiled by the malignity and filth of the wound, is ſpecdily corrupted : whence it is that from 
the perpetual aftlux of bloud, there is a continual ettlux of matter or filth, which at the laſt brings a 
man to a conſurr.ption 3 becauſe the ulcerated part like a ravenous Wolt conſurncs more bloud by the 

in, heat, and motion than can be miniſtreq thereto by the hcart. Yer it there be any hope to cure 
and heal the Fiſtula, it ſhall be performed (aftex,the ulc of dict and phicbotomy, according to the pre- 
(cript of the Phyſician) by a vulnerary potion, which you ſhall find deſcribed when we trcat of the 
Caries or rottenneſs of the bones. Wheretore you ſhall make trequent injections therewith into the The cure of « 
Fiſtula, adding and mixing with it Syrp. de rofis ficcis and mel roſarum, Neither do I, it the putrefa- - ay _— 
Aion be great, fear to mix therewith Agyptiaczm. But you muſt have a care to remember and ob- ceueteran 
ſerve the quantity of the injected liquor, that you may know whether it all come torth again after it ua be pur 
hath performed its detergent office, For it any thercof remain behind in the corners and crooked into the inje- 
paſſages, it hurts the part, as corrupted with the contagion thercot, &ions, 
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The form of a Syringe fit to make injection, when a great quantity of liquor is to be injeCied into any part. 
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After the inje&ed liquor is come forth, a Pipe of Gold, Silver, orLead, ſhall be put into the fiſtulous 
ulcer, and it muſt have many holes in it, that ſo the filth may paſs forth at them 3 it mult be faſt ticd 
with ſtrings, that it may not fall into the capacity of the Chelt, A great Sponge ſteeped in Aqua Vite 
and wruvg forth again, ſhall be laid hot to the end or orifice thercot, both to hinder the entrance of 
the Air into the fiſtulous ulcer, as alſo to draw forth the filth there by its gentle heatz the which thing 
the Patient ſhall much further, if often-times both day and night he hold his breath, Ropping his 
mouth and noſe, and lying upon the diſeaſed fide, that fo the Sanies may be the more forcibly eva- 
cuated 3 neither mult we leave the putting in the pipe, betorc that this fiſtulous ulcer ſhall be almoti 
dry, that is, whole 3 as when it yields little, or no mattcratall, then it mult be cicatrized, But if the 
oritice of this fiſtulous ulcer being in the upper part hinder the healing thereot, then by a chirurgical 
Scion, a paſſage (hall be made in the bottom, as wefaid before in an Empyens.z. 


| The delineation of the Pipes with their Strings and Sponges. 

| The Reader muſt note that the Pipes which are fit 
Hi for this uſe, need not have ſo many holes as theſe here 
- SN expreſt , but onely two or three in their ends : for the 
9 OO). Mt Q fleſh growing and getting into the reſt, makes them that 
— i; they cannot be plucked forth without much pain. 

Ss | A Wound made in the Lungs admits care, un- What wounds 
leſs it be very large, if it be without inflammation; ®f *b< Lungs 
if it be on the skirts of the Lungs.and not on their © _— 
upper parts it the Patient contain himſelf trom 
coughing much, and contentious ſpeaking, and 
great breathing : for the wound is enlarged by 
coughing, and thence alſo ariſes inflammation z 
the Pus and Sanies whereof, whillt the langs again The harm har 
endeavour to expel by coughing, by which mcans <®ſues upon 
they are onely able to expel that which is hurtful cougntng, on 
and troubleſor to them, the ulcer is dilated, the inflaramation augmented, the Paticnt waſics away, rar: 
and the Diſcaſe becomes incurable. ; : 

There have been many Eclegmaes deſcribed by Phylicians for to cleanſe the ulcer; which when How Zclegmazs 
the Patient uſeth, he ſhall lie on his back to keep them long in his mouth, {oto relax the muſcles of muſt be (wal. 
the Larinxz for thus the Medicin will fall by little and lirtlealongft the coats of the Weazon, for if it <d- 
ſhould fall down in great quantity, it would be in danger to cauſe coughing. Cows, Aﬀes, or Goats- 
milk with a little Honey, leſt they ſhould corrupt in the ſtomach, are very ht remedies for this pur- 
poſe; but Womans milk excceds the relt. - es = oe 

But Sugar of Roſes is tobe preferred betore all other Medicins, in the opinion of Avicen, for that it - = 
hath a detergent, and alſo an aftrictive and ſirengthening faculty, than which nothing is more to ;, ts 
be deſired in curing of Ulcers. When you ſhall think it time to agglutinate the cleanſed ulcer, you or winded 
muſt command the Paticnt to uſe emplaſtick, auſtere, and aſftringent Medicins, ſuch as are Terra Lungs, 
ſeillata, bolus armenus, bypocyftis, Plantain, Knot-graſt, Sumach, Acacia, and the like, which the Patient 
ſhall uſe in his Broths and Eclegmaes, mixing therewith Honey of Roles, which ſerving tor a vehicle 
to thereſt, may carry away the impacted hith which hinders agglutination. But feeing an heEtive 
Fever ealily follows upon theſe kinds of Wounds, and alſo upon the affects of the Chelt and Lungs, 
ane it will not be amiſs to ſet down ſomewhat concerning the Cure thereot, that ſo the Chirurgeon 
xc 1 may know to adminifter ſome help to his Patient, whilelt a Phyſician is ſent for, to overcome this 
vivg diſcaſe with more powerful and certain remedies, 
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CHAP. XXXIL 
Of the differences, cauſes, ſigns, and cure of ari” Heftive Fever, 


the name, which have contraGted a habit, for Hexis in Greck ſignihes a habit 3 or elſe for that it ſeiſes 
upon the ſolid parts of our bodies called by the Grecks Hexeis, both which the Latin word 
Habitns doth fignihe. 
"The differei= There are three kinds, or rather degrees of this Fever, The firſt is when the hedtick heat conſuines 
ces thereof. the humidity of the ſolid parts. The ſecond is, when it feeds upon the fleſhy ſubſtance. The third 
and uncurable is, when it deſiroys the ſolid parts themſelves. For thus the flame of a Lamp firſt 
waſtes the Oil, then the proper moiſture of the Wick. Which being done, there isno hope of light. 
ing it again, what ſtore of Oil ſoever you pour upon it. This Fever very ſeldom breeds of it (elf, but 
commonly follows after ſome other. 

The Canſes, Wherefore the cauſes of a Hedtive Fever, are ſharp and burning Fevers not well cured, clpecially 
if their hcat were not repreſſed with cooling Epithems applied to the heart and Hypochondria, If cold 
Water was not fitly drunk. It may alſo ſucceed a Diary Fever which hath been cauſed and be. 
gun by ſome long great and vehement grief or anger, or ſome too violent labour, which any of a 
{lender and dry body hath performed in the hot Sun. It is alſo oft-times cauſcd by an ulcer or in- 
flammation of the Lungs, an Empyema of the Cheſt, by any great and long continuing Phlegmon of 
the Liver, Stomach, Meſentery, Womb, Kidneys, Bladder, of the Guts Fejunum and Colon, and alſo 
the other Guts, if the Phlegmon ſucceed ſome long Diarrhea, Lienteria, or Bloudy-flux, whence a Con- 
ſumption of the whole body, and at laſt a Heetick Fever, the heat becoming more acrid, the moiltuce 
of the body being conſumed. 

This kind of Fever, as it is moſt caſily to be known, {o is it moſt diffcult to cure z the pulle in this 
Fever is hard, by reaſon of the drineſs of the Artery which js a ſolid part 3 and it is weak by rcaſon of 
the debility of the vital taculty, the ſubſtance of the heart being aſſaulted, But it is little and trequent 
becauſe of the diſtemper and heat of the heart, which for that it cannot by reaſon ot its weaknel; 
cauſe a great pulſe to cool it (elf, it labours by the oftenneſs to ſupply that detect, 

Why in he- But for the pulſe, it isa proper ſign of this Fever, that one or two hours after meat the pulſe feel; 

Ricks the heat ſtronger than uſual 3 and then alſo there is a more acrid heat over all the Patients body, The heat 
1s more acrid of this flame laſts until the nouriſhment be diſtributed over all the Paticnts body 3 in which time the 
after meat. Q;neſs of the heart in ſome ſort tempered and recreated by the appulſe of moiſt nouriſhment, the heat 

increaſes no otherwiſe than Lime which a little before ſeemed cold to the touch, but ſprinkled and 
moiſtned with water grows {o hot, as it ſmoaks and boils up. At other times there is a perpetual 
equality of heat and pulſe in ſmalneſs, faintnels, obſcurity, frequency, and hardneſs, without any exa- 
cerbation, ſo that the Patient cannot think himſelf to have a Fever, yea, he cannot complain of any 
thing, he feels no pain, which is another proper ſign of an hetick Fever. The caule that the heat 
doth not ſhew it felf is, it doth not poſſeſs the ſurface of the body, that is, the ſpirits and humours, but 
lics as buricd in the carthy groſsncls of the ſolid parts. Yet if you hold your hand ſomewhat long, 
you ſhall at laſt perceive the heat more acrid and biting, the way being opened thercto by the kin, 
The ſigns of a rarified by the gentle touch of the warm and temperate hand. Wherefore it at any time in theſe kind 
hedtick joined of Fevers the Paticnt feel any pain, and perefive himſelf troubled with an inequality and excels of 
_ 0 putld heat, it is align that the heQick Fever is not ſimple, but conjoined with a putrid Fever, which cau- 
ſeth ſuch incquality, as the heat doth more or lefs ſcize upon matter ſubject to putretaction for a 
heRick Fever of it (elf is void of all cquality, unleſs it proccced from ſome external caulc, as from 
meat, Certainly it an Hippocratick tace may be tound in any diſcaſe, it may in this, by reaſon of 
thecolliquation or waſting away the triple ſubltance. In the cure of this Diſeaſe, you mutt diligent- 
ly obſcrve with what affects it is entangled, and whence it was cauſed. Wheretore hrit you mult 
The Cure, Know whether this Fever bc a Diſcaſe, or elſe a Symptom. Forif it be ſymptomatical, it cannot he 
3 pm curcd as long as the Diſcaſc, the cauſe thereof, remains uncured 3 as if an ulcer of the Guts occaſioned 
* by a Bloudy-flix ſhall have cauſcd it, or elſc a fiftulous ulcer in the Cheſt, cauſed by ſome wound re- 
ceived on that part, it will never admit of cure, unleſs firlt the hſtulous or dyſenterick ulcer ſhall be 
—*——_ curcd 3 becauſe the Difeaſc feeds the Symptoms, as the Cauſe the Effet. But if it bea timple and &- 
: ſential hectick Fever, for that it hath its cfſence conſiſting in an hot and dry diftemper, which is not 
hixcd in the humours, but in the ſolid parts, all the counſel of the Phyſician muſt be to renew the 
body, but not to purge it; for onely the humours require purging, and not the defaults of the (olid 
parts, Therctore the ſolid parts mult be refrigerated and hume&cd, which we may do by Medicins 

taken inwardly and applicd outwardly, 
Things tobe The things which may with good ſucceſs be taken inwardly into the body for this purpoſe, arc 
_ inward- Mcdicinal nouriſhments. For hence we lhall tind more certain and manifeſt goed, than from altcr- 

Ye ing Mcdicins, that is, wholly retrigerating and humecting without any manner of nourithment. 

The benefir of For by reaſon of that portion ht for nutriment which is therewith mixed, thcy are drawn and cat- 
—_ ried more powerfully to the parts, and alſo converted into their ſubſtance : whereby it comes to pals 

"5+ that they do nothume and cool them lightly and ſuperficially, like the Mcdicins which have one! 
power to alter and change the body, but they carry their qualities more throughly even into the in- 
nermoſt ſubſtance. Of theſe things ſome are Herbs, as Violets,Purſlain.Bugloſs,Endive, Ducks-met, 
or Water-lentil,Mallows,efpecially when the bclly ſhall be bound. Some are Fruits, as Gourds, Cuct- 
mers, Apples, Pruncs, Raifms, Sweet Almonds, and freſh or new Pine-Apple kernels; in the number 0! 
Sccds are the four greater and lefſer cold Seeds, and theſe new, for their native humidity, the Sceds0i 
Poppics, Berbcries, Quinces. The Flowers of Bugloſs, Violets, Water-lillies, are alſo convenicnt 3 ol 
all theſe things let Broth bemade with a Chicken, to be taken in the morning, for eight or ninc days, 
after the tirlt Concodtion, | For 


The reaſon of \ Hedtive Fever is ſo called, either for that it is ſtubborn and hard to cure and looſe, as things 
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For Meats in the beginning of the Diſeaſe, when the faculties are not too much debilitated, he The choice © 
ſhall uſe ſuch as nouriſh much and long, though of hard digeſtion 3 ſuch as the extreme parts of Meats. 
Beaſts, as the feet of Calves, Hogs-tcet not falted, the fleth of a Tortois which hath lived ſo long in 
4 Garden, as may ſuffice to digett the excrementitious humidity z the fleſh of white Snails, and (uch 
as have been gathered ina Vineyard, of Frogs, River-Crabs, Eels taken in clear Water, and well coo- 
ked, hard Eggs caten with the juice of Sorrel without Spices, Whitings and Stock-fifh, © For all ſuch 
things, becauſe they have a tough and glutinous juice, are ealily put and glutinated to the parts of 
our body, neither are they ſo catily difſipated by the Feveriſh heat. But when the Paticnt languiſh- 
eth of a long hedick, he muſt teed upon meats of calie digeliion, and theſe boiled rather then roaſted; 
for boiled meats humect more, and roattcd more ealily turn into choler, Wherefore he may ule to 
eat Veal, Kid, Capon, Pullet, boiled with — and humeCting herbs 3 he may alſo uſe Barly- 
creams, Almond-milks, as alſo Bread crummed and moiſtned with Roſe-water, and boiled in a deco- 
ion of the four cold Seeds with Sugar of Roſes 3 for ſuch a Panada cools the Liver, and the habit of 
the whole body, and nouritheth withall, The Telticles, Wings, and Livers of young Cocks, as allo 
Figs and Raiſirs. But it the Patient at length begin to loath and grow weary of boiled mcats, then 
Ict him uſe roaſt, but {o that he cut away the burnt and dried part thereof, and fecd onely on the in- 
ner part-thereof, and that moiſined in Roſe-water, the juice of Citrons, Oranges, or Pomegranates, 

Let him abſtain from Salt and dry Fiſhes, and chuſe ſuch Fiſhes as live in ſtony Waters.tor the cxerciſe 
they are forced to undergo in ſhunning the Rocks beaten upon by the Waves. Aﬀes milk newly fv _ , 
milked and ſcaloned with a little Salt, Sugar, Honey or Fennel, that it may not corrupt nor grow _ = wg 
ſowre inthe ſtomach 3 or Womans milk ſucked trom the Dug by the Patient, to the quantity ot half &ick. 

a pint, is much commended ; verily Womans milk is the more wholſom, as that which is more {weet Womans milk 
and familiar to our ſubſtance, it ſo be that the Nurſe bc of a good temper and habit of body. Forfſoit More whole- 
is very good againſt the gnawings of the Stomach, and ulcers of the Lungs, from whence a Conſum- -— q— 
ption oft proceeds. Let your Milch Aſs be ted with Barly, Oats, Oak-leaves but it the Patient 

chance to be troubled with the Flux of the Belly, you ſhall make the milk ſomewhat aſtringent by 

gently boiling it, and quenching therein Pebble-{tones heated red hot. But for that all Natures can= 

not away with Aﬀes milk, ſuch ſhall abſtain from it, as it makes to have acrid belchings, difficulty of 

breathing, a heat and rumbling in the Hypochondria and pain of the Head, Let the Patient temper 

his Wine with a little of the Waters of Lettuce, Purilain, and Water-Lillics, but with much Bugloſs- 

Water, both for that it moiſtens very much, as alſo for that it hath a ſpecitick power to recreate the 

Heart, whoſe ſolid ſubſtance in this kind of Diſcaſe is grievouſly aflictca, And thus much of things 

to be taken inwardly, 

Theſe things which are to be outwardly applied, are inunctuous Baths, Epithems, Clyſters. In- Things to be 
unctions are divers, according to the various Indications of the parts whereto they are applicd. po 9g dly aps 
For Galen anoints all the ſpine with cooling and moderate aſtringent things, as which may ſuthce to FO: 
firengthen the parts and hinder their waſting, and not let the tranſpiration ;, for if it ſhould be let- 
ted, the heat would become more acrid by ſuppreſſing the vapours. Oll of Roſes, Watcr-Lillics,Quin- 
ces, the mucilages of Gum-tragacanth and Arabick extractcd into Water of Night-{hade , with 
ſome ſmall quantity of Camphire, and a little Wax if need require : but on the contrary, the parts of 
the Breſt muſt be anointed with retrigerating and relaxing things 3 by refrigerating, I mcan things 
which moderately cool, for cold is hurttul to the Breſt, But attringent things would hinder the mu- 
tions of the Muſcles of the Chelt, and cauſe a difficulty of breathing. Such inunctions may be made 
cf Oil of Violets, Willows, of the Sceds of Lettuce, Poppies, Water-Lillies, mixing with them the Oil REY 
of Sweet Almonds to temper the attrition which they may have by their coldnefs. But you mult - ag _ 
have great care that the Apothecary for covetouſnels in ſicad of theſe Oils newly made give you not iy _ 
old, rancid and ſalted Oils, tor {o in ttead of retrigerating, you ſhall heat the part; Wine, Honey, and 
Oll, acquire more heat by Age in detect of convenient Oils, we may uſe Butter well waſhed in Vio- 
ct and Night-{hade Water, The uſe ot fuch inunctions, is to cool, humect, and comfort the parts 
whereto they are uſed 3 they muſt be uſed Evening and Morning, chiefly after a Bath. | 

Now for Baths, we preſcribe them either only to moiſten, and then plain warm Water wherein the The differen» 
Flowers of Violets and Watcr-lillies, Willow-lcaves and Barly have been boiled, will be ſufficient 3 or ces of Baths. 
elle not onely to moiſten, but alſo to acquire them a fairer and fuller habit, and then you may add to 
your Bath the deccCEtion of a Sheeps-head and Gather, with ſome Butter. But the Patient ſhall not Why the Pa- 
enter into the Bath faſting , but atter the firſt concoction of the Stomach, that ſo the nouriſhment —_— 
may be drawn by the warmnels of the Bath into the whole habit of the Body. For otherwiſe he faſting, "OY 
which is lick ofa Conſumption, and ſhall enter the Bath with his Stomach empty, ſhall ſuffera grea- 
ter diſſipation of the triple ſubſtance, by the heat of the Bath, than his ſirength is well able to endure. 

Wherefore it is fit thus to prepare the body before you put it into the Bath. The day before in the How to pre- 
morning let him take an emollient Clyſter, to evacuate the excrements baked in the guts by the hc- pare the body 
Cick drineſs; then let him eat to his dinner ſome ſolid mcats about nine of the Clock, and let him for che Bath, 
about four of the Clock eat ſomewhat ſparingly, meats of eafie digeſtion to his {upper. A little after 

midnight let him ſup off ſome Chicken-broth, or Batly-crcam, or elſe two rear Eggs tempered with 

lome Roſe-water and Sugar of Roſes in (icad of Salt. Some four or tive hours after, let him enter into 

the Bath, thoſe things which I have ſet down being obſerved. When he comes out of the Bath, let 

him be dried and gently rubbed with ſoft linnen cloths, and anointed, as I formerly preſcribed, 

then let him ſleep, if he can, for two or three hours in his bed : when he wakes, let him take ſome 

Prifan or ſome ſuch like thing, and then repeat his Bath after the aforeſaid manner, He ſhall uſe this 

Bath thrice in ten days, But it the Patient be ſubject to crudities of the ſtomach, ſo that he cannot lit Things ſireng- 
in the Bath without tear of {wooning, and ſuch ſymptoms, his ſtomach mult be {trengthened with Oi! thening the 

"ot Quinces, Wormwood and Maſtich, or elſe with a cruſt of Bread toaſted and ſteeped in Muskadinc, Venrricle, 


ad lirewcd over with the Powders of Rolcs, Sanders, and 0 laid to the ſtomach, or behind near to 
the 
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of Green and Bloudy Book X, 


the 13. vertebra of the back, under which place Anatomy teaches'that the mouth of the ſtomach lies, 

Epithems, Epithems (hall be applied to the Liver and Heart, to temper the too acrid heat of theſe parts, and cor. 
re& the immoderate drincſs by their moderate humidity. Now they {hall be made of refrigerati;y 

and humc&ting things, but chiefly humcEting 3 for too great coldneſs would hinder the penetration 

of the humidity into the part lying within. The Waters of Buglols and Violets, of cach a quarteyy 

with a little white Wine, is convenicnt for this purpoſe. But that which 1s made of French Barly, 

the ſceds of Gourds, Pompions, or Cucumers, of cach three drams in the decoction, and mixcd wich 

much tempering with Oil of Violets, or of ſweet Almonds, is moſt excellent of all other, Let cloths 

be dipped and ticcped in ſuch Epithems, and laid upon the part and renewed as oft as they become hoe 

by the hcat of the part. And becauſe in hc&ick bodies, by reaſon of the weaknels of the digiive 

faculty, many excremcnts are uſually heaped up, and dricd in the guts, it will be convenient all the 

time of the Diſcaſe to uſe frequently Clylters made of the decoction of cooling and humecting Herhy, 

Flowers and Seeds, whercin you ſhall diſſolve Caſſia, with Sugar and Oil of Violets or Water-Lillics, 

What a flux But becauſc there often happens very dangerous fluxes in a confirmed hectick Fevcr, which ſhew the 
happening in decay of all the facultics of the body, and watting of the corporcal ſubltance, you thall relift them with 
a hefick Fe- refrigerating and aſſiſting Medicins, and Mcats of grofler nourithment, as Rice, and Cicers; and ap- 
oy plication of altringent and firengthening remedies, and uling the decoction of Oats or parched Bail, 
for drink. Let the Patient be kept quiet and flecping as much as may be, eſpecially it he be a child, 

For this Fever frequently invades children by anger, great and Jong tear, or the too hot milk of the 

Nurſe, over-hcating in the Sun, theuſe of Wine, and other ſuch like cauſcs3 they ſhall be kept in ahot 

and moilt air, have another Nurſe, and be anointed with Ol of Violcts 3 to conclude, you thall apply 


Mcdicins which are contrary to the morbifick cauſe, 


— — — _ — —— 


CHAP. XXXIIL 
Of the Wounds of the Epigaſtrium and of the lower Belly, 


C— 


be curcd. ſurface thercof, othcrs enter in 3 ſome paſs quite through the Body, ſo that they often leave 
Their diffe- the Weapon therein ſome happen without hurting the contained parts, others grievoully 
rences. offend theſe parts, the Liver, Spleen, Stomach, Guts, Kidncys, Womb, Bladder, Ureters, and great 
&; l Veſſels, ſo that oft-times a great portion of the Kall talls forth. We Know the Liver 1s wounded, when 
; cnt a great quantity of bloud comes forth of the Wound, when a pricking pain reaches even to the 
ver. Sword-like grifle, to which the Liver adheres. Otft-times more choler is calt up by Vomit, and the 
Patient lies on his Belly with more caſe and content, 
Signs that the When the Stomach or any of the ſmall Guts are wounded, the mcat and drink break out at the 
Stomach and Wound, the Tia or flanks ſwell and become hard, the Hicket troubles the Patient, and oft-timcs he 
—_— caſts up more choler, and grievous pain wrings his Bclly, and he is taken with cold ſweats, and his 


How children I il He Wounds of the lowcr Bclly are ſometimes before, ſometimes behind, ſome onely touch the 


extreme parts wax cold, 

Signs to know It any of the greater Guts ſhall be hurt, the excrements come forth at tae Wound : When the 
when the Spleen is wounded there flows out thick and black bloud,the Patient is oppreſſed with thirſt,and there 
grearer Guts 416 allo the other tigns which we ſaid uſe to accompany the wounded Liver. A difticulty of making 
nie wy water troubles the Patient whoſe reins are wounded, bloud is piſſed forth with the Urin, and he hath 
Kidneys are AaPain ſtretched to his groins and the regions of the Bladder and Telticles. 

hurt. The Bladder or Urcters being wounded, the flanks are paincd, and there isa Tenſion of the Peer 
S1gns that the gr Share; Bloud is made in ttcad of Urin, or clſe the Urin is very bloudy, which alſo divers tim 


Bladder 15 mes forth at the Wound. When the Wombis wounded, the bloud breaks forth by the Privitics 


wounded. 
Signs that the and the {ymproms are like thoſe of the Bladder, 


Womb is The Wounds of the Liver are deadly, for this part is the Work-houſe of the Bloud, wherefore ne- 
wounded, ceffary for life; beſides, by Wounds of the Liver the branches of the Gate or hollow Veins are at, 
whence enſues a great flux of bloud not onely inwardly, but alſo outwardly, and conſcquently adill- 
pation of the ſpirits and ſtrength. 
Prognoſticks, But the bloud.-which is ſhed inwardly amongſt the Bowels putrefies and corrupts, whence follows 
Lib.6.cap,88, Pain, a Fever, Inflammation, and laftly Dcath. Yet Paxlus Agineta writes that the lobe of the Liver 
may be cut away without neceſſary conſequence of death. Alſo the Wounds of the Ventricleand 
the ſmall Guts, but chiefly of the Fejumwm, arc deadly z tor many Veſlels run to the Jejunum or empty 
Gut, and it is of a very nervous and fIcnder ſubſtance, and betides it receives the cholerick humour 
from the bladder of the Gall. So alſo the Wounds of the Spleen, Kidneys, Ureters, Bladder, Womb, 
and Gall, are commonly deadly, but always ill, for that the actions of ſuch parts are neccfary for lite; 
belides divers of theſe are without bloud and nervous, others of them receive the moiſt excrements 
of the whole body, and lie in the innermoſt part of the body, ſo that they do not eaſily admit of Mc- 
dicins. Furthermore, all Wounds which penetrate into the capacity of the Bclly, are judged va) 
dangerous, though they do not touch the contained Bowels: for the encompaſſing, and new alrct- 
tcring in amonglt the Bowels, greatly hurts them, as never uſcd to the feeling thereof; add hercto 
the diſſipation of the ſpirits which much weakens the ſtrength. Neither can the filth of ſuch WourGs 
be waſtcd away according to the mind of the Chirurgeon, whereby it happens they divers f1ms 
turn into Fiſtulacs, as we {aid of Wounds of the Cheltz and fo at length by collection of matter caule 
death. Yet I have dreſſed many, who by Gods alliftance and favour have recovered of Wour6s 
paſting quite through their bodics. . 
A Hiſtory. I can bring as a witncſs the Steward of the Portugal Embaſſadour, whom I cured at Melun 
Wound made with a Sword {o running through the body, that a great quantity of excrements £27 
torth of the wounded Guts as he was a dreiling, yet he recovered, No 
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Not long ago Giles le Maiſtre, a Gentleman of Paris was run quite through the body with a Ra- Another H 
ier, ſo that h voided much blood at his month and fundament divers days nates dads ſtory. 5 
you know the guts were wounded and yet he was healed in twenty days. In like ſort the wounds 
of the greater veſſels are mortal, by reaſon of the great effuſion of blood and ſpirits which enſues 


thereupon» 


_—_—_—_—— 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
The cute of Wounds of the lower Belly. 


'E He firſt cogitation in curing pf theſe wounds ought to be, Whether they pierce into the ca- 


limple wounds which only require union, But thoſe which cnter into the capacity mult 
be curcd after another manner, For oft-times the kall, or guts, or both, fall forth at them. 


A gut which 1s wounded muſt be ſowed up with ſuch aſeam as Furriers or Glovers uſe, as we The cure of 2 
formerly told you 3 and then you mult put upon it a powder made of Maſtich, Myrrh, Aloes and wounded gut. 


Bole. Being {owed up, it mult not be put up boiſterouſly togethcr and at once into its place 3 but 
by lirtle and little, the Patient lying on the fide oppoſiteto the wound. As for example, the right 
lide of the guts being wounded and falling out by the wound, the Patient hall lye on his left fide, 
for the more ecafic reltoring of the faln-down gut, and ſo on the contrary. If the lower part of the 
outs being wounded flide through the wound, then the Patient ſhall lye with his head low down, 
and his buttocks raiſed up by putting a pillow under them : If the upper part be hurt, then muſt he 
lyc quite contrary, that the guts falling downwards, by ſuch a ſite, may give way to thoſe which are 
faln out through the wound. But often in this caſe, the guts having taken cold by the encom- 
paſſing air, {well up and are diſtended with wind, the which you muſt diſcuſs before you put them 
into their place, with a Fomentation of the decoction of Camomil, Melilot, Aniſceds, and Fennel, 
applicd with a ſpunge, or contained ina bladder; or elſe with Chickens, or Whelps cutalive in the 
midſt and laid upon the ſwclling 3 for thus, they do not only diſcuſs the fatulency, but alſo com- 
fort the afflicted part. But if the inflation cannot thus be diſcuſſed, the wound ſhall be dilated, that 
ſo the guts may rcturn the more treely to their place. 


If the kall ſhall fall out, it mult be ſpeedily reſtored to its place, for it is very ſubje& to putrehie 3 The cure 
for the fat, whereof for the moſt part it conliſts, being expoſed to the air, cafily loſes its native When the kall 


heat, which is ſmall and weak, whence a mortitication enſues. Hence is that of Hippocrates 3 If the 


kall fall out, it neceſſarily putrchies. The Chirurgeon ſhall know whether it putrihcs, ornot, by the xp. Apb. 58: 
blackneſs and the coldneſs you may perceive by touching it 3 neither muſt you when it putrehies, pre- ſect 6. 
' ently reſiore it to its place, for ſo the contagion of the putrefaction would ſpread to the reſt of the 


parts: But whatſoever thereof is putretied ſhall be twitched and bound hard with a firing, and fo 


cut off, and the reſt reſtored to his proper place 3 but its good after cutting of it away, to leave 


the ſtring ſtill hanging thcreat, that ſo you may pluck and draw forth whatſoever thereof may 
by being too ſtrait bound, fall away into the capacity of the belly, Some think it better to let 
the kall thus bound to hang forth until that portion thereof which is putreticd fall away of it ſelf, 
and not to cut it off. But they are much deceived 3 for it hanging thus would not cover the guts, 
which is the proper place, The guts and kall being put up, it the wound be great and worth 
ſpeaking of, 1t mult be ſowed with that ſuture which is termed Gaſtroraphiaz but this kind of ſu- 
ture is thus made. The ncedle at the firſt putting in muſt only take hold of the Peritonexm, and 
then on the oppolite fide only of the fle(h, letting the Peritonexm alone, and ſo go along putting 
the needle from without inwards, and from within outwards, but fo that you only take the muſcu- 
lous fleſh and skin over it, and then only the Peritonexm, until you have {owed up all the wound. 
He which doth otherwiſe ſhall undergo this danger, that whereas the coat Peritonexm is of it ſelf 
without blood, it being divided, or wounded, cannot of it {elf be united to it ſelf, therefore it re- 
quires an intercourſe of fleſh : Otherwiſe unlels it be thus united by the benefit of the fleſh inter- 
mixed therewith, there would remain an incurable tumor after the wound is cicatrized on the out- 


tide, But that which we ſaid before, according to Galen's mind,that all the wounds muſt be ſowed, it Lb. 6. Meth: 
t5not ſoto be taken, as if that the wound mult be ſowed up to the very end 3 for in the lower part of #4: 4+ 


the wound there muſt be left a certain ſmall vent by which the quitture may paſs fort i - 
ing wholly cleanſed and exhauſted, the wound = be quite healed uP. ton rpc 1 Ro 

ll penetrate into the ſubſtance of the liver, ſpleen, ventricles, and other bowels, the Chirurge- 
on ſhall not ſuffer them to be without medicines, as if they were deſperate, but he ſhall {pare neither 
labour nor care to dreſs them diligently. For doubtful hope is better than certain deſpair. The blad- 
der, womband right gut being wounded, detergent and agglutinative injeRions ſhall be put up by 
their proper paſſages. I have read nothing as yetin any Author of the wounds of the tat, for all 


of them refer the cure thereof to the wounds of the muſcles. Yet I will Gay this by the way, that 
nounds of the fat, how deep ſocver they be, if they be only fimple, may be drefled without put- che nent 
tngin of any tent, but only dropping in ſome of my Balſam, and then kying upon it plaiſtex of far. 


Gratia Dei, or ſome ſuch like 3 for ſo they will heal in a ſhort time, 


Aa CHAP, 


pacity of the belly 3 for thoſe which paſs no further then the Peritonerem ſhall be cured like 
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Of Green and Bloudy 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of the IVounds of the Groins, Yard, and Teſticles. 


they pierce to within: And it they do penetrate, to what inward parts they come, whe. 

ther to the bladder, the womb, or right gut 3 for theſe parts are ſuch near neighbours 

that oft-times they are all wounded with one blow. But for the wounds of the teſticles and genita] 

arts, becauſe they are neceſſary inſtruments for the preſerving the Species by generation of a ſuc. 

ccifion of Individuals, and to keep all things quiet at home, therefore the Chirurgcon ought to be 

very diligent and carcful for their preſervation. Wherefore if they ſhould chance at any time tg 

be wounded, they ſhall be dreſſed, as we have formerly delivered, the medicines being varicd ac- 

cording to the ſtate of the wound, and the appearing and happening ſymptoms 3 for it would be a 
thing of immenſe labour to handle all things in particular, 


WW *: the groins and neigbouring parts are wounded, we muſt fr{t confider whether 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of the Wounds of the Thighs and Legs. 


Why wounds : , 
of the infide 0 death, if they have come to the vein Saphena, or the great artery, or the nerves, the 


the thigh are aſſociates of theſe veſſels. But when they are ſimple, there is nothing which may alter 
oa the uſual manner of cure. Yet the Patient mult be carxctul to lye in his bed 3 tor the vulgar Iralian 
Je Proverb is truc, La mano al petto, la gamba al letto; that is, [ The hand on the breaſt, and the lep on 
the bed. ] But when they penetrate more deeply into the ſubſtance of the part, they bring horrid 
and feartul ſymptoms, as an inflammation, an abſceſs, from whence oft-titnes ſuch abundance of 
matter iſſues forth, that the Patient falls into an Atrophia and Conſumption. Wherefore ſuch wounds 
and ulcers require a careful and induſtrious Chirurgeon, who may htly make Incitions neceſſary tor 
the corrupt parts, and calloſity of the hſtulous ulcer. Some Chirurgeons have been ſo bold as to 
ſow together the end of the tendons of the ham, and of other joynts, when they have been quite 
cut aſunder. But I durlt ncver attempt it for fear of pain, convullions, and the like horrid ſymptoms, 
The larre Forthe wounds of that large tendon which is compoſed in the calf of the leg by the concourle of 
tendon of the three muſcles, and goes to the heel, 1 have obſerved that when it hath been cut with a Sword, that 
heel hard ro the wounds have bcen long and hard to cure z and befides, when at the liſt they have been healed, 
conſolidate, as ſoon as the Patient hath got out of his bed, and endeavoured to go, they have grown ill and 
broke open again. Wherefore in ſuch like wounds let the Patient have a care, that he begin not to 
go, or too boldly to uſe his hurt leg before it be pertectly cicatrized, and the (car grown hard, There 
tore that the Patient may be in more ſafety, I judge it altogether neceſſary, that he uſe to go with 

Crutches for a good while after the wound is perfectly healed up. 


WW Ounds which have been received on the infide of the thighs, have often cauſed ſudden 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
Of the Wounds of the Nerves and nervous parts. 


drawn from nal things 3 as by things which contuſe, battcr, and grind in ſunder, as by the blow of 
- "had wound- ſtone, cudgel, hammer, lance, bullet out of a Gun or Croſs-bow 3 by the biting of greater 
; tecth 3 or the pricking of {ome ſharp thing, as a needle, bodkin, pen-knite, arrow, ſplintcr; or 
the puncture of ſome venemous thing, as of a Sea-dragon 3 or the edge of ſome cutting thing, a5 
ſword or rapicr 3 or of ſtretching things which violently tear aſunder the nervous bodies, Hence 
therefore it is, that of ſuch wounds ſome are ſimple, others compound 3 and the compound, ſome 
more compound than other, For of theſe ſome are ſuperticiary and ſhort, others decp and long; 
{ome run alongſt the nervous body, others run broad-ways3 ſome cut the part quite aſunder, othes 
only a portion thereof. The ſymptoms which follow upon ſuch wounds arc, vechcment pain, and de- 
fluxion, inflammation, abſceſs, feaver, dzlirizm, ſwooning, convullion, gangrene, ſphacel z whence 
oftcn death enſues by reaſon of that ſympathy which all the nervous parts have with the brain. 
Why a pun- Amongſt all the wounds of the nervous parts, there is nonemore to be teared than a puncture, 0! 
Aure of a Prick, nor any which cauſeth more cruel and dangerous ſymptoms. For by reaſon of the [irait- 
nerve is dead- nefs of the wound, medicines can neither be put in, nor the ſanious matter paſs forth 3 now the's 
ly. nious matter by long ſtay acquires virulency, whereby the nervous parts are tainted and {woln, ſit 
ter pain, inflammation, convulſions, and infinite other ſymptoms 3 of theſe the wounds arc moi! 

dangerous, by which the nervous and membranous bodies are but half cut 2aſunder. For, the pot 

tion thereof which remains whole, by its drawing and contracting it ſelf towards the Oruyin2}, 

cauſcth great pain and convullion by ſympathy. The truth hercof is evident in wounds ot the h1e4d- 

as when the Pericrauizm is halt cut, or when it is cut to apply a Trepan. For the cutting thercot 

ters far greater pain, than when it is cut quite aſunder, Wherefore it is ſafer to havc the nervois 

body quite cut oft, for ſo it hath no community, nor conſent with the upper parts, ncither dothit 

labour, or ſtrive, to relitt the contraction of its ſelf now this contrariety, and as it were nght, 5 

the cauſe of pain z yct thcre arifes another miſcry from ſuch a wound, tor the part whereinto {I 

nerve which is thas cut inſnuder patles, thence torwards loſeth its action, CHAP 


Differences T” continuity of the nervous parts is divers ways looſed by the violent incurſion of extcr- 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 


Of the cure of Wounds of the nervous parts. 


T is the ancient DoQtrine of the ancient Phylicians, that the wounds cf the nervous parts ſhould A wound cf 


not preſently be agglutinatced (which notwithltanding the gencral and tirlt indication, uſually the nervous 
taken from the {olution of continuity, requires) but rather, chictly if they be too ſtrait, that the P4rts indica- 


punctures ſhould be dilatcd, by cutting the parts which are above them, and et thera be kept long 
open that the filth may paſs freely forth, and the medicine cntcr well in, Yet I in many curcs have 
not followed this counſcl, but rather that which the common indication requires. 

That cure is in freſh memory which I performed upon Monſicur le Cocg, a Proctor of the Spiritu- 
al Court, who dwelt in our Ladies-ſtreet 3 he gathering and binding up ſome looſe Papers, run a 
Pen-knife which was hid amongſt them, through his hand. Alſo one of his neighbours who went to 
ſpit a piccc of Beef, thruli the ſpit through the midtt of his hand : But I preſently agglutinated both 
thcir wounds, without any danger, dropping preſently in at the firſt druling a little of my Balſom 
warm, and putting about it a repelling and attringent medicine, and by this means they were both 
of them healed in a ſhore time, no ſymptom thereupon happening, Yet I would not have the young 
Chirurgeon to run this hazard : For tirft, he muſt be well practiſed and accuttomcd to know the 
tempers and habit of men tor this manner got curing will not dowellin a plethorick body, or in 
a body replete with iJl humors, or inducd with exquilite ſenſe, Theretore in ſich a caſe it will be 
(afcr tofollow the courſe here ſet down. For wounds of the nerves do not only differ from other 
wounds,” but alſo among themſelves in manncr of curing. For although all medicines which draw 
from far, and waſte ſanious humors, may be reputed good for the wounds of the nerves; yet thoſe 
which mult be applicd to punCturcs, and to thoſe nerves which are nor wholly laid open, ought to be 
far more powertul, ſharp and drying 3 yet {o that they be not without biting, that ſo penctrating 
more deep, they may draw forth the mattcr, or elſe conſume and diſcuſs that which cither lies about 
the nerves, or moiticns their ſubſtance, On the contrary, when the tinews arc barcd from fleſh and 
adjoyning particles, the ſtand in need but of medicines, which may only dry. Here you may furniſh 
your ſclvcs with ſuthcient ſtore of medicines good tor the nerves howſoever pricked. As Rc Terebinths 
vin, © olei veteris an \ i. Aque vite parum. Or I olei Terebinth. F i. Aqua vite 3 i. Exphor. 5 (8. Or, 
i radices Dracontie, Brionie, Valeriane & Gentiang exſiccatas, & in putlverem reductas, miſce cum deco 
centaui, aut olco, aut axungia veteri , drop hercot warm into the wound as much as ſhall ſuffice. Orelſe 
put ſome Hogs.Gooſe, Capons, or Bears Orcale, old Oyl, Oyl of Lilies, or the like, to Galbanum, pure 
Rozin, opopanax diflolved in Aqua vite and firong Vinegar, Or, Re olei bypericonis ſambuci, & de ex- 
phorbio an. 3 1. Sulphuris vivi ſubtiliter pulveriſati 5 (3, gummi ammont. bdeliti an. 3 ite Aceti boni 5 ij. 
J/erminn terreſt. preparat. 1 bulliant omnia ſimul ad conſumptionem aceti, Let as much hereof as ſhall 
{uthce be dropped into the wound 3 then apply this following, Cerate, which draws very powerfu!- 
ly. IK Olei ſupra-ſcripti 5 i. Terebinth, venet. 5 (5, diachylonis alhi cum gummi, 5 X. ammoniac, bdellii 
in aceto diſſolutorum, an. 3 i}. reſin. _ gum. elem, picis navalis an. 3 v. cere quod ſufficit, fiat ceratum 

es one, {ome whilcs another of thele medicines in punctures of the 
ncrves with choice and judgment, according to their conditions, manncr, depth, and the tcempera- 
ments and habits of the wounded bodies. But if the pain yicld not to ſuch remedies, but rather in- 
creaſe, with the inflammation of the affected part, a (welling of the lips of the wound, and (ſweating 
forth of a ſerous, thin and virulent matter or hlth, then you thall pour into it ſcalding Oyl, and ſhall 
touch three or tour times not only the ſurtace of the wound, but the bottom thercot with a rag dip- 
ped therein and ticd to the end of Spatrla, For this will take away the ſenſe trom the nerve, tendon, 
or membrane, like as it they were burnt witha cautery, and fo the pain will be caſed. So in the moſt 
grievous pains of rotten teeth, the thruſting of an hot iron into their roots, or ſtopping them with 
cotton dipped in Oyl of Vitriol, or Aqua zite, gives molt certain caſe z tor by burning the nerve 
which is inferted into their roots, the ſenſe, and fo conſequently, the pain istaken away. Soalfo in 
malignant, gnawing, cating and ſpreading, ulcers, which arealways aſſociated with much pain, the 
pain ccales by applying an Eſcharotick, the powder of Alum or Mercury, or Xgyptiacum made ſome- 
what more ſtrong than uſual, That the young Chirurgcon may be more ready tor this pradtice and 
the uſe of the tormer medicines, I have thought good to inſert the following Hiſtory, both for the 
latenels of the thing, and plealing memory of the moſt laudable Prince, 

Charles the ninth, the French King, being fick of a Feaver, Monſieur Chapellan and Caftellan his 
Phylicians thought it ht he ſhould be let blood 3 for the pertormance whexcof, there was called a 
Chirurgeon wondrous famous for that buſineſs 3 but when as he by chance had pricked a nerve 
Inſtcad of a vein, the King cricd out, that he felt a mighty pain in that place. Then I bid, that 
the ligature ſhould ſtreight-ways be looſed, otherwiſe the arm would preſently be much ſwel- 
led. But he going ſlowly about it, behold the arm began to (well with ſuch contraction, that he 
could not bend it, nor put it forth, and cruel pain moleticd not only the pricked particle 3 but all 
the whole member beſides. I forthwith laid upon the wound a plaitter of Bafilicon, to hinder the 
agglutination thereof, and then I wrapped all the arm in a double linnen cloth dipped in Oxy- 
crate, putting upon it an expullive ligature, which beginning at the wriſt and ending at the top 
of the ſhoulder, might keep the. blood and ſpirits from fear of defluxion and inflammation. This 
being thus performed, we went aſide to conſult what was neceſſary to be done, both to aſlwage 
the pain, as alſo to divert the other ſymptoms, which uſually happen upon punctures of the nerves. 
I being delired, thus delivered my opinion, that in my mind, there were nothing better, then pre- 
{ently rodrop into the wound ſome Oyl of Turpentine warmed and mixed with a little Aqua vite. 
/\nd then all the arm ſhouldbe b2 covered with a plaifer of Diacalcitheos diſſolved in Vinegar and 
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Oyl of Roſes, bound over and beſides with the cxpuliive ligature, which we formerly mentioncd, 
For the Oyl and Aqua vite have a faculty to penetrate into the bottom of the wound, and to ex- 
hauſt and dry up the ſerous and virulent humor, which {weats from tne ſubſtance ot the prickcd 
nerve; and alſo to mitigate the pain by 1ts actual heat, F urthermore, emplaiicr Diacalcithgos hath 
faculty todifſolve the humor which hath already fallen down into the arm, and to hinder the eq. 
trance and defluxion of any new matter. And the ligature is fuch as by its moderate aſtriction would 
ſerve to ſtrengthen the muſcles, and to preſs out and repel the humors, which were tallcn down in- 
to the upper part, and to prohibit that which is ready to tall down. Minc advice bcing approved oj 
the Phylicians both in word and dccd, the pain was mitigated. But the humor liaid in the part, tur 

A diſcuſſing the diſſolving and drying whereof, this tollowing remedy was uſed. Ik far. hordei & orob; an. i, 

and drying ca- flor, chamem. & melilot. an. p. ij. butyr. recentis fine ſale 5 1 |. Lixivit barvitonſoris quo4 ſuſficit, fiat 

taplaſin. cataplaſma ad formam pultis. By theſe remedies the King at laſt, atter three months ſpace was per. 
fely healed, fo that there remained no fign of the depraved action in the part. But it at any time 
there ſhall be ſo great contumacy, that it will not yicld to theſe means, but that there is imminc;r 
danger of a Convulſion it will be better to cut it in ſunder, whether nerve, tendon. or mcnibrane. 
than to expoſe the Paticnt to the danger of a deadly Convultion 3 for thus indeed the peculiar acti- 
on of that part will be loſt, but the whole body prelerved thereby; for ſo we had determined by 
common conſent, that if the pain which afflicted the King would not yield to the preſcribed rc. 
medies, cither to pour in ſcalding Oyl, or clſe to cut the tinew quite aſunder. 

A Hiſtory. For thc late and ſad memory of M”*'* Coxrtin dwelling in the Street of Holy-Croſs, was in on 
minds, who of a vein not well opencd in her arm fell into a Gangrene and total mortitication ot 
that whole part, of which ſhe dicd, becauſe the was nor dreflcd with the formerly mentioned medi- 
cines. Yet we muſt abſtain from theſe two powerful remedies, whcn the pricked nerve {hall lye bare, 
for elſe the pain would be increaſed, and more grievous ſymptoms tollow, Wherctore asI tormarly 
withcd, more mild medicines mult be applied, which may dry up the ſerous humor without biting 
acrimony 3 as Bt Terebinth. venet. in age roſ. lota 5 1). Bolt armeni ſubtiliter pulveriſati, 3 ij. Incorporen- 

An Anodyne tr ſimul. Our Balſom alſo1s excellent in this caſe, and this of YVigo's which tollows. t& Olci roſar, 

and Sarcotick omphacini$ i (*. Olei de terebinth. 5 11). ſucei plantag. 5 | . Semin. hypericonis aliquant-l.em contritim, |, 

Balſomn, Twtie prepare 3 iij. Calcis decies lote cum aqua plantagin. 3 i). antmonii 5 l. ſevi hercint, O tituliri, 
an. % v. vermium terreftrium cum vino lotorum 5 1 \'. Buliiant omnia ſimil dempta tutia in cyatho decoCtin- 
nis hordei, ad conſumptionem aque & vini, colentur rurſumg, ignt admoveantiur, addendo tatiam , & fiat 
linimentum cum cera alba, & (8. Croci. This liniment aſlwages pains, and covers the bared nerves 
with fleſh, This cure of punQured nerves, may with choice and judgment, and obſerving the pro- 

A general portion of the parts, be transferred to the pricked tendons and mcmbrancs, But take this as a gene- 

rule for all ral and common rule, that all nervous bodies howſoever hurt, arc to be comforted by anointing 

—_ _ them with hot Oyls, ſuch as the Oyl of Bays, Lilies, of Worms, Sage, or ſome other ſuch like renic- 

p'r> dy being applicd to their originals and more notable paſſages as to the original of the ſpinal mar- 
row.the arm-pits and groins. Neither doI think hit in this place to omit an ctte& which ſometincs 
happens to the large tendon of the heel, of which we formerly made mention. For it oft-times is 
rent or torn by a ſmall occaſion without any ſign of injury or ſolution of continuity apparent on. 
the outſide, as bya little jump, the ſlipping afide of the toot, the too nimble getting on horſc-back, 
or the ſlipping of the foot out of the ſtirrop in mounting into the ſaddle, When this chance hap- 
pens, it will give a crack like a Coach-mans whip 3 above the heel, where the tendon is broken, 
the depreſſed cavity may be felt with your tinger, there is a great pain in the part, and the party is 
not able to go. This miſchance may be amended by long lying and relting in bed, and repelling 
medicines applicd to the part affe&ted in the beginning of the diſcaſc, tor fear of more gricvous 
ſymptoms, and then applying the Black-plaiftcr, or Diacalcitheos, or ſome other ſuch, as nced ſhall 
requirez neither muft we hereupon promiſe to our ſelves, or the Paticnt, certain or abſolutc health, 
But on the contrary, at the beginning of the diſeaſe we mult forete) that it will never be ſo cured, 
but that ſome reliques may remain, as the deprethon of the part affc&ed, and depravation of the 
action and going 3 for the ends of this broken or relaxed tendon by reaſon of its thickneſs and 
contumacy, cannot cafily be adjoyncd, nor being adjoyned, united, 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Wounds of the Joynts. 


Why wounds Ecauſe the woundsof the Joynts have ſomething proper and peculiar to themſelves, belides 
of the joynts the common nature of wounds of the nerves, therefore I intcnd to treat of them in particlt- 
are malignant, lar. Indeed they are always very dangerous, and for the molt part deadly, by reaſon of the 
nervous productions and membranous tendons wherewith they arc bound and ingirt,and into whic! 
the nerves are inſerted : Whereby it comes to paſs, that the exquiſite ſenſe of ſuch like parts will ca- 
fily bring malign ſymptoms, eſpecially if the wound poſſeſs an internal, or, as they term it, a do- 
meſtick part of them 3 as for example, the arm-pits, the bending, of the arm, the inner part of the 
wriſt, and ham, by reaſon of the notable veins, arterics, and nerves of thcſe parts, the looſed con- 
tinuity of all which brings a great flux of blood, ſharp pain, and other malignant ſymptoms all 
which we mult reſiſt according to their nature and condition, as a flux of blood with things ſtaywg 
The cure, blceding, pain with anodynes. If the wound belarge and wide, the ſ{cvered parts ſhall be joyne 
with a ſuture, leaving an orifice in the lower part, by which the quitture may paſs forth. This tol- 
lowing powder of Vigo's deſcription mult be ſtrewed upon the ſuture. Re Thwris, ſang. draconis, b0i 
armen. terre ſigill. an. 5 ij. Aloes, maſtich. an. 5 i. Fiat pulvis ſubtilis. And then the joynt muſi be wrap- 
ped about with a repercuſſive medicine compoſed of the whites of Eggs, a little oyl of Roſes, Bolc, 


Maſtich, and Barley flower. If it be necdful to uſe a Tent, let it be ſhoxt, and according to the _ 
thick, 
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thick, leſt it cauſe pain, and moreover let it be anointed with the yolk of an Egg, oyl of Roſcs, wath- 

ed Turpentine and a little Saffron. But if the wound be more ſhort and narrow, it ſhall be dilated, 

f there be occaſion, that ſo the humor may paſs away more frecly. You mult rett the part, and be- 

ware of uſing cold, relaxing, mollifying, humecting, and unctuous medicines, unleſs peradventure 

the ſharpneſs of the pain mult be mitigated. For on the contrary, aftringent and deliccant medicines ; 

are good, as this following Cataplaſm. I& freyfirr, macrt, farin. bordei , & fabarum an. 5 iiij. Flo- An aſiringer 
yum chame. & melil. an. m. |5 terebinth. 5 11). melts communis 5 1). ol, myrt. 3 i. Oxymelitis, vel lixivii m__ wn "E 
com. quantum ſufficit 3 fiat cataplaſma ad formam pultis. Or you may compoſe one of the Lecs of lt 
Wine, Wheat-bran, the powder of Oaken-bark, Cypreſs-nuts, Galls and Turpentine, and ſuch like, 

that have an altringent, ſtrengthning and dryivg quality, and thereby aſſwaging pain, and hindering 

the defluxion of humors. This following medicine isaliringent and agglutinative. Rc zerebinth, ve- 

net. 3 ij aq» Vite parum, pulveris maſtich. aloes, myrrhe, boli armen. an. 1). And alſo our Balſam will 

be good in this caſe, it ſo be that you add hereto ſo much powder which drics without Acrimony, as 

occaſion ſhall ſerve : I admoniſhed you betore to take heed of cold, and now 2gain for it is hurt- 

ful to all wounds and ulcers, but eſpecially to theſe of the nervous parts: Hence it is that many die 

of ſmall wounds in the Winter, who might recover of the ſame wounds though greater in the Sum- 

mer. For cold, according to Hippocrates, is nipping to Ulcers, hardens the skin, and hinders them 4phor.20.ſec.5, 
from ſuppuration, extinguiſheth natural heat, cauſes blackneſs, cold aguiſh tits, convulſions and di- 

fentions. Now divers excrements are caſt torth of wounds of the joynts,but chiefly albugincous, that What matter 
is. reſembling the white of an Egg, and mucous, and ſometimes a very thin water, all which favour vſually rlows 
of the nature of that humor which nouriſherh theſe parts. For to every part there is appropriate tor = py 
his nouriſhment and conſervation. peculiar Balſam,which by the wound flows out of the {ame part , OE OO 
25 out of the branches of the Vine, when they are pruned, their radical moiſture or juyce tows, 

whencealſo a Callus procceds in broken bones. Now this ſame mucous, and albugincous humor, 

low, and as it were frozen, flowing from the wounded joynts, ſhews the cold diſicmper of the parts, 

which cauſe pain, not to be orecome by medicines only potentially hot. Wherefore to correct Why things 
that, we mult apply things actually hot, as Beaſts and Swines bladder half tull of a diſcutfin —_—y _ 
decodion, or hot bricks quenched in Wines. Such actual heat helps Nature to concoG and diſcuſs —_ ——_ " 
the ſuperfluous humor impact in the joynts, and ſtrengthens them, both which are very neceſfary, wounded 
becauſe the natural heat of the joynts is ſo infirm that it can ſcarce afuate the medicine, unleſs it joynts. 

be helped with medicines actually hot. Neither mult the Chirurgeon have the leaſt care of the hgure Of the ſite and 
and poſture of the part, for a vicious poſture increaſes ill ſymptoms, uſes to bring to the very part Poſture of 
though the wound be cured, diſtortion, numnefs, incurable contraction which tault leſt he thould wounded 

run into, let him obſerve what I thall now ſay : It the tore-part of the ſhoulder be wounded, a great Or 
boulſter muſt be under the arm-pit, and you muſt carry your arm in a ſcart, ſo that it may bear up 

the lower part of the arm, that ſo the topot the ſhoulder may be elevated ſomewhat higher, and 

that ſo it may be thereby more ſpeedily and happily agglutinated and conſolidated. If the lower 

part be wounded, when ficſh begins to be generated, and the lips of the wound to meet, you mult 

bid the Patient to move and ſlir his arms divers ways ever and anon 3 for if that beomitted or neg- 

ligently done, when it is cicatrized, then it will be more ſtiff and lefs pliable to every motion; and 

yet there isa further danger leſt the arm ſhould totally loſe its motion. If the wound be upon the 

joynt of the elbow,the arm ſhall be placed and ſwathed in a middle poſture, that is, which neither too 

iinitly bows it, nor holds it too ſtitfly outz tor otherwiſe, when it is cicatrized, there will be an im- 

pediment either in the contraction or extention. When the wound is in the wrilt or joynts of the tin- 

ec15 either externally or internally, the hand mult be kept halt ſhut , continually moving a ball 

therein, For if the fingers be held ſtrait ſtretched torth, atter it is cicatrized, they will be unapt to 


| takeupor hold any thing, which is their proper taculty. But if after it be healed, it remain halt thut, 


nogreat inconveniency will follow thereon: For ſo he may uſe his hand divers ways to his Sword, 
Pike, Bridle, and in any thing clfc, If the joynts of the hip be wounded, you mult ſo place the Pa- 


| tient that the thigh-bone may be kept in the cavity of the huckle-bone, and may not part a hairs 


breadth there-from, which ſhall be done with linnen boullters and ligatares applicd as is fitting, and 
lying fullupon his back. When the wound {hall begin to cicatrize, the Patient ſhall uſe tomove his 
thigh every way, leſt the head of the thigh-bone ſtick in the cavity of the huckle-bone without mo- 
tion. In a wound of the knee, the leg muſtbe placed ſtrait out, it the Patient delire not to be lame. 
When the joynts of the feet and toes are wounded, theſe parts ſhall neither be bended in nor our, 
for otherwiſe he will not be able togo. To conclude, the lite of the foot and leg, is quite contrary 
to that of the arm and hand. 


CHAP. XL. 
Of the Wounds of the Ligaments. 


He wounds of the Ligaments, beſides the common manner of curing thoſe of the Nerves, Ligaments 
have nothine peculiar, but that they require more powerful medicines, tor their aggluti- - dry 
nation, deſiccation and conſolidating z both becauſe the ligamental parts are h_ and ron en 
drier, and alſo for that they are void of ſenſe. Therefore the foreſaid cure of nerves and joynts may ſenſe, 
beuſed for theſe wounds: For the medicines in both are of the ſame kind 3 but here they ought to 
be ſtronger and more powerfully drying. The Theory and cure of all the ſymptomes which ſhall hap= 
pen thereupon, have been expreſſed in the Chapter of curing the wounds of the nervous parts, fo 
that here we ſhall need to {peak nothing of them, for there you may tind as much as you will. 
Wherefore here let us make an end of wounds, and give thanks to God the Author and giver of all 


good, for the happy proceſs of our labours : And let us pray that that which remains may be 


brought to a happy end, and ſecure for the health and ſafety of good people. 


The end of the Tenth Book, Aa 3 
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Lth.2, dt in- 
Vent, YeruMm. 


Caf. 8, prim. 
pare varilett, 


Who the In- 
venter of 
Guns. 


The reaſon of pher, or Alchymiſt, born at Friburg, and nam'd Conſtantine Anclzen. However it was, this kind 


the name, 


the danger ſcarce have any means of eſcape , ſuch as Piſtols and other ſmall Hand-guns, which for ſhortneſs you my 


of Piſtols. 


for their quantity ſmall, but ſo much the more pernicious and harmful, for that they nearer aſſail on 


called Breaſt-guns, for that they arc not laid to the cheek,, but againſt the breaſt, by reaſon of their weigh 


fort of Engine they call in Latin by a general name Sclopus, in imitation of the ſound, and the Italians Pt. 


Arcus (1.) a For, for that at this preſent it holds the ſame place in Martial affairs, as the Bow did of ol 


BOOK XL 


Of Wounds made by Gunſhor, other fiery Engines, and all 
forts of Weapons, 


— 


The PREFACE. 


Have thought good here to premiſe my opinion of the original, increaſe, and hy 
A > of fiery Engines, for that T hope it will be an ornament and grace to this my 
DS whole Treatiſe: As alſo to intice my Reader, as it were with theſe Junkets, t, 
or following Banquet ſo much ſavouring of Gunpowder. For thus it ſpall |, 
> A known toall whence Guns bad their original, and how many habits and ſhaye, 
SDS they have acquired from poor and obſcure beginnings \ and laſtly, how burtfyl 
= to mankind the uſe of them is. 

IQ Polydore Virgil writes, that a German of obſcure birth and condition wa; 
the Inventor of this new Engin which we term a Gun, being induced therety |, 
this occaſion. He kept a Mortar covered with a tile or ſlate, for ſome other certain uſes, a powder ( hi), 
ſince that time for its chief and new known faculty, is named Gunpowder.) Now it chanced as he ſtruck 
fire with a ſteel and flint, a ſpark thereof, by accident fell into the Mortar, whereupon the powder ſul. 
denly catching fire, caſts the ſtone or tile which covered the Mortar up on high, he ſtood amazed at (|; 
novelty and ſtrange effeft of the thing, and withal obſerved the formerly unknown faculty of the powder, 
fo that he thought good to make experiment thereof in a ſmall Iron Trunk, framed for that purpoſe acer4. 

ing to the intention of his mind. When all things were correſpondent to bis expectation, be firſt ſhewed1); 

ſe of bis Engine to the Venetians, when they warred with the Genoveſes about Foſla Clodia, #n the Jear 

of our Lord, 1380. Tet in the opinion of Peter Meſſias, this Invention muſt have been of greater antiquity, 

for it is read in the Chronicles of Alphonſus XI. King of Caſtile, who ſubdued the Iſles Argerires, tha 

when he beſieged the chief Town, in the year of our Lord, 1343. the beſieged Moors ſhot, as it were, thun- 

der againſt the Aſſailants, out of Iron Mortars. But we have-read in the Chronicles written by Peter Bj 

Shop of Leons of that Alphonſus who conquered Toledo, that in a certain Sea-fight fought by the King f 

Tunis, againſt the Mooriſh King of Sivil, whoſe part King Alphonſus favorred, the Tunetans cf 

lightning out of certain hollow Engins or Trunks with much noiſe. Which could be no other, than our Gur, 

though not attained to that perfeftion of Art and Execution which now they have. 

1 think the Deviſer of this deadly Engin hath this for his recompence, that bis name ſhould be hidden |) 
the darkneſs of perpetual ignorance, as not meriting for this his moſt pernitious Invention, any mention frm 
Poſterity. Tet Andrew Thevet in his Coſmography , publiſhed ſome few years agone , when he cms 
zo treat of the Suevi, the Inhabitants of Germany, brings, upon the authority and credit of a certain «ld 
Manuſcript, that the German the Inventer of this Warlike Engine was by Profeſſion a Monk, and Philiſi 


Engine was called Bombarda (i.) a Gun, from that noiſe it makes, which the Greeks and Latins acont: 
ing to the ſound call Bombus z then in the following ages, time, art and mans maliciouſneſs, added mit 
zo this rude and unpoliſh'd invention. For firſt for the matter , Braſs and Copper, Metals far moretrali- 
able, fuſible, and leſs ſubjef to ruſt, came as ſupplies to Iron. Then for the form \ that rude and undight- 
ed Barrel, or Mortar-lcke maſs, hath undergone many forms and faſhions, even ſo far as it is gotten um 
wheels, that ſo it might run not only from the higher ground, but alſo with more rapid violence to the nunt 
of mankind, when as the firſt and rude Mortars ſeemed not to be ſo nimbly traverſed, nor ſufficiently nu! 
for our deſtruction by the only caſting forth of Iron and fire. Hence ſprung theſe horrible Monſters of 
Canons, double Canons, Baſtards, Muſquets, Field-pieces , hence theſe cruel and furious Beaſts, Culwt- 
rins, Serpentines, Baſiliſques, Sakers, Falcons, Falconets, and divers ether names not only drawn frm 
their figure and making, but alſo from the effefts of their cruelty. Wherefore certainly T cannot ſufficient) 
admire the wiſdom of our Anceſtors, who have ſo rightly accommodated them with names agreeable t 
their natures ; as thoſe who have not only taken them from the ſwifteſt Birds of prey, as Falcons, but al 
from things moſt harmful and hateful to mankind, ſuch as Serpents , Snakes, and Baſiliſques, That ji 
we might clearly diſcern, that theſe Engines were made for no other purpoſe, nor with other intent, but - 
ly to be imployed for the ſpeedy and cruel ſlaughter of men 3 and that by only hearing them named wemig)t 
deteſt and abhor them, as pernicious enemies of our lives. T let paſs other Engines of this Off-ſpring, bei"! 


lrves, nay trayterouſly, and forthwith ſeiſe upon us not thinking nor fearing any ſuch thing 3 ſo that we cat 


carry in your pocket, and ſo privily and ſuddenly taking them forth oppreſs the careleſs and ſecure. Fos- 
ling-pieces which men uſually carry upon their ſhoulders, are of the middle rank of theſe Engines, as 
Mugkets and Caleeveres, which you cannot well diſcharge unleſs lying upon a Reſt, which therefore may #t 


and ſhortneſs : All which have been invented for the commodity of Footmen, and Light-horſemen. This midal: 


term it Sclopetere 3 the French call it Harquebuſe, a word likewiſe borrowed from the Italians, byres 
jon of the touch-hole by which you give fire to the Piece, for the Italians call a bole Buzio. It is term 
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Book Xl. of Wounds made by Gunſhot, 8c. 


or” 4 the Archers formerly, ſo at this day the Mzsketiers are placed in front. From the ſame wretche4 
Shop, and Magazine of Cruelty, are all ſorts of Mines, Countermines, Ports of fire, Trains, Fiery Arrows, 


Lances, Croſs-bows, Barrels, Balls of Fire, burning F agots, Granats, and all ſuch fiery Engines and Inventi- 
ons. which cloſely ſftuſſed with fuel and matter for fire, and caſt by the Defendants wpon the Bodies and Tents 
of the Aſfailants, eaſily take fire by the violence of their motion. Certainly a moſt miſerable and pernicious 
kind of Invention, whereby we often ſee a thouſand of beedleſs men blown up with a Mine by the force of Gun- 
wwderz otherwhiles in the very heat of the Conflict you may ſee the ſtouteſt Sonldzers, ſeiſed upon with ſome 
of theſe Fiery Engines, to burn in their harneſs, no water being Jufficiently poryeyful to reſtrain and quency 
the raging and waſting violence of ſuch fire cruelly ſpreading over the body and bowels. So it was not ſuffi- 
cient to have Arms, Iron, and Fire to mans deſtruction, unleſs alſo that the ſtroke might be more ſpeedy, we 
had furniſhed them, as it were with wings, ſo to fly more haſtily to our own perdition, furniſhing Sithe- 
bearing Death with wings ſo more ſpeedily to oppreſ5 man, for whoſe preſervation, all things contained in 
»he World were created by God, Verily when I conſider with my ſelf all the ſorts of warlike Engines, which 
the Ancients uſed, whether in the field in ſet Battels, as Bows, Darts, Croſs-bows, Slings \, or in the aſſault 
of Cities, and ſhaking or overturning their Walls, as Rams, Horſes, Wooden-towers, Slings, and ſuch like , 
they ſeem to me certain childiſh ſports and games made only in imitation of the former. For theſe modern In- 
ventions are ſuch as eaſily exceed all the beſt appointed and cruel Engines which can be mentioned or thonght 
on, in the ſhape, cruelty and appearance of their operations, For what in the World is thought more horrid 
or fearful than Thunder or LigÞtning ? and yet the burtfulneſs of Thunder is almoſt nothing to the cruelty of 
theſe infernal Engines > which may eaſily appear by comparing together both their effetts, Man alone of 
all Creatures is not always killed by being touched with 1 hunder , but it immediately killeth all other things 
which are ſubjef to be touch'd therewith. Nature beſtowing this honowr upon him, ſeeing ſo many Crea- 


' tures exceed him in ſtrength : For all things lye contrary to man , and man, unleſs he be overthrown with 


it, doth not die thereof. But theſe fire-ſpitting Engines do no more ſpare man, than they do other Crea- 
tures, and kill without difference from whence ſoever they come, whither ſoever they are carried, and hows- 
ſoever they touch, There are many, but more are ſaid to be the remedies againſt Thunder \ for beſide the 
charms whereby the ancient Romans did ſuppoſe they might be driven away, they never penetrate deeper 
into the ground than five foot, therefore ſuch as was fearful thought the deeper Caves the molt ſafe. 


A comparifor 
of the ancient 
V eapons 
with the me- 
dern. 


Pliny Lis. 2o 
c4p, 59. 


Plin. lib, 2+ 
cap. 51, 


Of Seton, at Tibts 


thoſe things which grow out of the earth, they do not touch the Bay-tree , and that was the canſe that it iq, 


was counted a ſign of Vittody both in ancient and modern times. Wherefore Tiberius Czfar, otherwiſe 
a contemner of God and Religion, as be who indued with the Mathematical Sciences, thought all things go- 
werned by Fate, yet becauſe he exceedingly feared Thunder, he always carried a Laurel Wreath about [+ 
neck, when the air was troubled, for that this kind of leaf is reported not to be touched with Thunder. Some 


report that he made him Tents of Seals skins, becauſe it toucheth not this kind of Creature of all thoſe 


things that live in the Sea, as neither the Eagle amongſt Birds, which for that is feigned t1be Jove's Squire, 
But on the contrary, Charms, the victorions Bay, the Seal, or Sea-calf, the Eagle, or any ſuch thing, profits 


The wondrous 


nothing againſt the violence of theſe fiery engines : No not a wall of ten foot thick will advantage. Laſtly, force of great 
this argues the immenſe violence of braſen Canons above Thunder, for that Thunder may be diſperſed and dri- Ordnance. 


ven away with the noiſe and ringing of Bells, the ſounding of Trumpets, the tinkling of braſen Kettles, ye.z 
alſo by the ſhooting of ſuch great Ordnance \, to wit, the clouds, by whoſe colliſion and fight the Thunder is 
cauſed, being diſperſed by this violent agitation of the air, or elſe driven further to more remote parts of the 
Shies, But their fury once provoked, is ſtayed by no oppoſition, appeaſed by no remedy. As there are certain 
ſeaſons of the year, ſo alſo there are certain Regions of the earth, wherein Thunder is ſeldom or never 
heard, Thunders are rare in WWinter and Summer, and that for contrary cauſes \, for that in Winter the 
denſe air is thickned with a thicker coat of clouds, and the froſty and cold exhalation of the earth extin- 
guiſheth what fiery vaponrs ſoever it receives which thing keeps Scythia and the cold Countreys ahout it free 


from Thunder. And on the contrary, too much heat preſerves Egypt. For hot and dry exhalations of the Plin. lib.z; 
earth are condenſed into very thin, ſubtile, and weak clouds. But as the Invention, ſo alfo the harm and tem- cap. 50+ 


peſt of great Ordnance, like a contagious Peſtilence, is fpread and rages over all the earth, and the les at 
all times ſound again with their report. The Thunder and Lightning commonly gives but one blow or troke, 
and that commonly ſtrikes but one man of a multitnde : But one great Canon at one ſhot may ſpoil and kill 
@ bundred men. Thunder, as a thing natural, falls by chance, one while upon a high Oak, another while 
upon the top of a Mountain, and ſomewhiles on ſome lofty Tower, but ſeldom upon Man. But this belliſh 
Engine, tempered by the malice and guidance of man, aſſails man only, and takes him for his only mark, 
and dives bis bullets againſt him. The Thunder by its noiſe, as a Meſſenger ſent before, foretels the ſtorm 
at hand ;, but, which is the chief miſchief, this infernal Engine roars as it ſtrikes, and (trikes as it rodys, 
ſending at one and the ſame time the deadly bullet into the breaſt, and the horrible noiſe into the ear. 
Wherefore we all of us rightfully curſe the Author of ſo pernicious an Engine; on the contrary , praiſe 
thoſe to the skjes,, who endeavour by words and pious exhortations to dehort Kings from their uſe, or elſe 1a- 
bour by writing and operation to apply fit medicines to wounds made by theſe Engines. Which hath moved me 
that T have written hereof almoſt with the firſt of the French. But before T ſhall do this, it ſeemeth not amiſs, 
(ſo to facilitate the way to the Treatiſe T intend to write of wounds made by Gmnſhot ) to premiſe two Diſ- 
conrſes.by which I may confute and taks away certain erroneous opinions which have poſſeſſed the minds of di- 
vers for that, unleſs theſe be taken away, the eſſence and nature of the whole diſeaſe cannot be underſtood, 
nor a fitting remedy applied by him which is ignorant of the diſeaſe. 


The firſt Diſcourſe which is dedicated to the Reader, refels and condemns, by reaſons and examples, the The Argu- 
method of curing preſcrib:4 by John de Vigo, whereby be cauterizeth the wounds made by Gunſhot, ſup- ments of the 
poſing them venenate , and on the contrary proves the order of curing which 1s performed by ſuppuratives, following Dif- 
to be ſo ſalutary and gentle, as that preſcribed by Vigo is full of errour and cruelty. The ſecond dedica- courſes. 


ted tothe King, teaches that the ſame wounds are of themſelves void of all poyſon, and therefore that all their 
malignity depends upon the fault of the air, and ill humors predominant in the bodies of the P tients. 


The 
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Of Wounds made by Gunſhot, Book XI. 


The firſt Diſcourſe wherein Wounds made by Gunſhot , are freed from being 


burnt, or cauterized, according to Vigo's method. 


the Great, ſent a puiſſant Army beyond the Alps, under the Government and Leading of A4u- 

nas of Mommorancy High Conſtable of France, both that he might relieve Turin with Vicu- 

als, Souldiers, and all things necdful, as alſo to recover the Cities of that Province taken by the 
Marquis of Gaſt General of the Emperors Forces. I was in the Kings Army the Chirurgeon «f 

Montieur of Montejan General of the Foot. The Impcraliſts had taken the Straits of Suze, the 

Caſile of Villane, and all the other paſſages; ſo that the Kings Army was not able to drive them 

from their Fortifications but by fight. In this conflict there were many wounded on both ſides 

with all ſorts of weapons, but chicfly with bullets. I will tell the truth, I was not very cxpert at that 

time in matters of Chirurgery 3 neither was I uſed to dreſs wounds made by Gunſhot, Now I had 

13b.1.4 vulntr, read in John de Vigo, that wounds made by Gunſhot were venenate or poiſoned, and that by reaſon 
cap. 8. of the Gunpowder 3 wherefore for their cure, it was expedient to burn or cauterize them with oyl 
of Elders ſcalding hot, with a little Treaclemixcd therewith. But, tor that I gave no great credir 
neither to the Author, nor remedy, becauſe I knew that cauſticks could not be pourcd into wounds, 
without exceſſive pain I, before I would run a hazard, determined to ſee whether the Chirurge- 
ons, who went with me in the Army, uſed any other manner of dreſſing to theſe wounds, I ob- 
ſerved and ſaw that all of them uſed that method of drefling which Vigo preſcribes z and that they 
filled, as full as they could, the wounds made by Gunſhot with Tents and Pledgets dipped in this 
ſcalding Oyl, at the firſt dreſſing, which encouraged me to do the like to thoſe who came tc hs 
drefled of me. It chanced on a time, that by reaſon of the multitude that were hurt, I wanted this 
Oil. Now becauſe there were ſome few left to be dreſſed, I was forced, that T might feem to want 
nothing, and that I might not leave them undreſt, to apply a digeſtive made of the yolk of an cge, 
What chance Oil of Roſes, and [Turpentine. I could not fleep all that night, tor I was txoubled in mind, and the 
ray do in dreſſing of the precedent day (which I judged unfit) troubled my thoughts and I feared that the 
finding out of next day I ſhoud find them dead, or at the point of death by the poiſon of the wounds, whom [ 
remedies. had not drefſed with the ſcalding Oyl. Therefore I roſe carly in the morning, I vilitcd my Px 
ticnts, and beyond expeRation, I found ſuch as I had drefled with a digeltive only, free from ve- 

hemency of pain to have had good reſt, and that their wounds were not inflamcd nor tumched; 

but on the cantrary, the others that were burnt with the fcalding Oyl were teaveriſh, tormented 

with much pain, and the parts about their wounds were {woln, When I had many times tricd 

this in divers others, I thought thus much, that neither I nor any other ſhould ever cauterize any, 

wounded with Gunſhot. When we tirſt came to Tirin, there was a Chirurgeon far more famous 

than all the reſt in artificially and happily curing wounds made by Gunlhot ; wherefore I labour- 

ed with all diligence for two years time to gain his favour and love, that ſo at the length I might 

learn of him, what kind of mcdicine that was, which he honoured with the glorious titte of Balſam, 

which was ſo highly cſteemed by him, and ſo happy and ſucceſsful to his Patients 3 yct could I not 

obtain it. It tell out a ſmall while after that the Marthal of Montejan the Kings Lieutcnant General 

there in Piedmont died 3 wherefore I went unto my Chirurgeon, and told him that I could take no 

pleaſure in living, there, the ftavourer and Mecenas of my ttudies being taken away 3 and that Tin- 

tended forthwith to return to Paris, and that it would neither hinder, nor diſcredit him to teach his 

The deſcripti. remedy to me, who ſhould beſo far remote from him. Whenche heard this, he made no delay, but 
on of Oyl of preſently wiſhed me to provide two Whelps, one pound of Earth-worms, two pounds of Oyl of 
Whelps, Lilies, fix ounces of Venice Turpentine, and one ounce of Aqua vite. In my prefence he boiled 
the Whelps put alive into that Oyl, until the fleſh came from the bones 3 then preſently he put in 

the Worms, which he had hiſt killed in White-wine, that they might ſo be cleanſed from the 

earthy droſs wherewith they are,uſually repleat, and then he boiled them in the ſame Oyl ſo long, 

till they became dry, and had ſpent all their juyce therein: Then he firained it through a towel 

without much pretling 3 and added the Turpentine to it, and laſtly Aqua vite. Calling God to 

witneſs, that he had no other Balſam, wherewith to cure wounds made with Gunſhot, and bring 

them to ſuppuration, Thus he ſent me away as rewarded with a moſt precious gift, requeſting 

me to keep it as a great ſecret, and not to reveal it toany. WhenlT came to Paris, I went to vilit 

Silvius the Kings Profeſſor cf Phylick, well known by name to all Scholars for his great Learning 3 

he kept me long that ſo I might dine with him, and diligently enquires of me, it I had obſerved 

any new method of curing wounds made by Gunſhot, and Combuſiions, occaſioned by Gunpowder. 

Guypowder Then I affirmed to him that Gunpower did not participate any thing of poyſon, for that none of 
nor poyſonous. thoſe things whereof it is compounded are poyſonous 3 which reaſon ought. to free the whole com 
| poſition from ſuſpicion of poyſon. And that experience contirmed this reaſon 3 for I had (een 
many Souldiers, who would drink a great quantity of this powder with Wine, becauſe they were 

perſwaded, that this drink would free them from malign ſymptoms when they wcre wounded yt 

Bullets ſhor 1 give nocrcdit tothis perſwaſion; and laſtly, for that many without any harm, {irewed this powder 
_ ——_g upon rebellious Ulcers. For the Bullets, I athrm, that they cannot conceive ſuch heat as to become 
" cauſtick, For if you ſhoot them out of a Gun againtt a hard fone, yet you may preſently take then 

up without any harm in your hands, though by ſtriking upon the ſtone, they ſhould become more 
hot. For the Combultions cauſed by Gunpowder, I obſerved no ſpecial nor peculiar remedy, 
_ might make their cure different from other combuſtions, To which purpoſe 1 related this 

inſuing Hittory, 

One of the Marſhal of Montgjan his Kitchin-boys, fell by chance into a Caldron of Oy], being 


even 


| the year of our Lord, 1536, Francis the French King, for his acts in War and Peace Rtiled 


=, Riftorv, 
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-ven almoſt boiling hot 3 I being called to dreſs him, went to the next Apothccarics to ferciz re- 

trigcrating medicines commonly uſcd in this cale : There was preſent by chancea certain old Coun- | 
trcy woman, Who hcaring that I detired medicines tor a Burn, perſwaded me at the tirft dreifſing, A medicine 


\ 


that I (ſhould lay two raw Onions beaten with a little Salt 3 for fo I ſhould hinder the breaking out ras. 
_— EORt - ; . - Son pod one. iſtcring 1n 
of blittcrs or pulſtulcs, as ſhe had tound by certain and frequent experience. Wheretore I thought ———  . 
«00d to try the torce of her medicine upon this greahe Scullion. I the next day found thoſe placcs Scalds, 
of his body whereto the Onions lay, to be tree trom bliſters, but the other parts which they had 
aot touched, to be all bliſtered, 
[t {ll out a while atter, that a German of Montejan his Guard had his Flaſque full of Gunpowder A Hiſtory, 
{:t on fire, whereby his hands and tace were grievouſly burnt: I being, called, laid the Onions bea- 
ten, as I formerly told you, to the middle of his face, and to the reli Tlaid medicines uſually ap- 
plicd co Burns. At the ſecond dretting I obſerved the part dreſſed with Onions quite tree from blitiers 
and cxcoriation, the other being troubled with both 3 whereby I gave credit to the medicine. Be- 
tides alſo, I laſtly told him this, that I had obſerved, that was the readictt way to draw forth Bul- 
:ts (hot into the body, which ſets the Patient in the ſame poſture and lite, as he was when he re- 
ceived his hurt. Which things when I had told him, together with many other handled at large in 
this Work, the good old man requelted me to publiſh in print my opinions concerning, theſe things, 
that ſc the crroncous and hurttul opinion of Y3zo might be taken out of mens minds. To whoſe 
earnclt intreaty when T had affented, I hrit of all cauſed tobe drawn and carved many Inttruments 
tit to draw forth Bullets and other firange bodes then a ſhort while aftcr I tirlt publiſhed this 
Work in the year of our Lord, 1545. which when tound to be well liked and approved by many, 
' Ithought good toſct it forth the ſecond time ſomewhat amended in the year, 1552, and the third 
time augmented in many particulars in the year, 1564. For having followed many Wars, and dc- 
tained as Chirurgcon in belicged Cities, as Mets and Heſ7er, had obſerved many things under hive 
Kings, whom I ſerved with diligence and content. I had learn'd many things from mot expert 
Chirurgcons, but more from al! learncd Phylicians, whole familiarity and favour for that purpoſe 
[ always laboured to acquire with all diligence and honelt arts 3 that ſo I might become more learn- 
cd and skiltul by their tamiliarity and diſcourſe, it there was any thing, clpecially in this matter 
and kind of wounds, which was hid from me, or whcreot I was not well aſſured. Of which num- Wounds made 
ber I have known very few, who have {cen any thing in this kind of operation, cithcr by ſtudy, or by Gunſhox 
expcrience in Wars, have not thought that wounds made by Gunthot ought to be dreflcd at the _ - m_ 
tirlt with ſuppurative mcdicines, and not with ſcalding and cauſtick Oyl. For this I afhrm, which mbar erg, n 
then alſo I tclitified to this good man, that have tound very many wounds made in the ficthy parts 
by Gunlhot, as cafily cured as other wounds, Which be made by contuſing things. But in the parts The cauſes of 
of the body where the- Bullet meets with bones and nervous particles, both becauſe it tears and —_— ” 
rends into {mall pieces thoſe things which rclift, not only where it touches, but turther alſo, through ; 
the violence of the blow, therctore it cauſeth many and grievous ſymptoms which are ſtubborn and 
dithcult, and oft-times impothble to cure, cſpccially in bodies replete with ill humors, in an ill con- 
{titution of the Heaven and Air, ſuch as is hot, moitt aud foggy weather, which therectore is ſub- 
jcct to putretaCtion 3 and in like manner a freezing and cold ſeafon,which uſes to mortitie the wound- 
cd parts not only of thoſe that are hurt with Bullets, but in like ſort with any other weapon 3 not 
only in bony and ncrvous particles, but alſo in muſculous. Whercby you may underſtand, that the 
dithculty of curing proceeds not from the venenate quality of the wounds; nor the combultion 
made by the Gunpowder, but the foulncſs of the Paticnts bodics, and the unſeaſonablenels of the air. 
For proot whereof, I will ſet down, that which I, not long agone, obſerved in a Scotzþ Noble- A Hiſtory. 
man the Earl of Gordon, Lord of Achindon, whom I curcd at the appointment of the Quecn-Mo- 
ther, He was thot through both his thighs with a Piſtol, the bone being not hurt nor touched 3 and 
yet the two and thirtieth day after the wound he was perte&tly healed, fo that he had neither Feaver 
nor any other ſymptom which came upon the wound. Whereof there are worthy witneſſes, the 
Archbilhop of Glaſeo, the Scotiſh Ambaſſador, Francis Brigart, and Febn Altine, Doctors of Phylick, 
asallo James Guillemear, the Kings Chirurgeon, and Giles Buzet a Scotiſh Chirurgcon, who all of 
them wondred that this Gentleman was ſo {oon healed, no acrid medicine being applied. This I what makes 
have thought good to recite and ſet down, that the Readers may underſtand, that I for thirty years Chirurgeons 
ago had found the way to cure wounds made by Gunſhor, without ſcalding Oyl, or any other, more peta wie 
acrid medicine 3 unleſs by accident the illneſs of the Patients bodies, and ot the air, cauſed any ma- —_ mounds 
lign ſymptoms, which might require ſuch remedies beſides the regular and ordinary way of curing, made by Guns 
which thall be more amply treated of in the following Diſcourſe. ſhor. 


Another Diſcourſe of theſe things, which King Charles the Ninth, returnmg 
from the Expedition and Taking of Rouen, inquired of me concerning Wounds 
made by Gunſhot. 


Or that it pleaſed your Majeſty one day, together with the Queen-Mother, the Prince of The occaſion 
the Rock, pon Ton, and many other Noblemen and Gentlemen, to inquire of me, What was of wriong thus 
the cauſe that the far greater part of the Gentlemen and common Louldiers which were at 

wounded with Guns, and other warlike Engines, all remedies uſed in vain, either died, or {carce, 
and that with much difficulty recovered of their hurts, though in appearance they were not very 
gat, and though the Chirurgeons diligently performed all things requiſite in their Art: I have 
made bold to premiſe this Diſcourſe to that Tractate which I determine to publiſh — 

| wounds 
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Of Wounds made by Gunſhot, 


Book XL 


The argument þ 
of this Diſ- 


courle, 


Gunpowder 1s 
not poy{onous, 


Of what 1t 15 


made, 


Liv. (mp. 
Cape. 36. 


Wounds made by Gunſhot 3 both to ſatishic the deſires of the Princesand of many Gentlemen, as fo 
the expe&ation they have of me, as being the Kings chict Chirurgecon (which place being given we 


y Henry II. Charles IX. a Son molt worthy of ſuch a Father, had confirmed : ) Neither make I ar;, 
queſtion, but that many who too much inliſt upon their own judgment, and not throvghly conſid: 


the things themſelves, will marvel, and think it tar from rcaſon J that I departing trom the lteps 0 
my Anccttors.and diſſenting wholly from the formerly reccivcd opinions, am tar tri m their Tenen:s, 
who lay the czuſe of the malignity of wounds made by Gunlhot, upon the poylon brought ines 
the body by the Gunpowder, or mixed with the Bullets whillt they arc tempered or calt, Yet tor all 
this, if they will courteouſly and patiently weigh my Reaſons, they thall cither think as I do, or 2: 
Icaſt ſhall judge this my endeavour and pains, taken for publick good, not to be condemned nox cyl 
temncd. For I ſhall make it evident by mott ſtrong rcafons drawn out of the writings ot the Anci. 
ents both Philoſophers and Phyſicians, and allo by certain experiments of my own, and other Chi. 
rurgeons, that the malignity and contumacy which we trcquently meet withalin curing wound; 
made by Gunſhot, is not to be attributcd either to the poyſon carried into the body by the Guy. 
powder or Bullet,nor to burning imprinted inthe wounded part by Gunpowder. Wherctore to com; 
to our purpoſe, that opinion mult hrlt be confutcd, which accuſeth wounds made by Gunſhot « 
poyſon, and we mult teach, that there 1s ncither any venenate ſubſtance, nor quality in Gunpowdcy : 
Neither.if there ſhould be any,could it empoylon the bodies of ſuch as are wounded, Which that ; 
may the more eaſily perform, we mult examine the compolition of {uch powder, and makea parti. 
cular inquiry of cach of the fimples, whereof this compolition confiſts, what eflence they have, what 
ſtrength and faculties, and laſtly, what effects they may produce, For thus by knowing the lumplcs, 
the whole nature of the compolition conhilting of then: will be apparently manitelt, 
The Simples which enter the compoſition of Gunpowder are only three, Charcoals of Sallow or 
Willow, or of Hemp-ſtalks, Brimſtone, and Salt-petcr, and ſomctimes a little Aqua vite. You hal 
find cachof theſe. if conſidered in particular, void of all poyſon and vencnate quality. For tirtin 
the Charcoal you ſhall obſerve nothing but drineſs, and a certain ſubtlety of ſubſtance, by mcans 
whereof it tires ſo ſuddenly.cven as Tmder. Sulphur or Brimſtonc is hot and dry,but not in the high- 
ett degree it is often an oily and viſcid ſubſtance, yet ſo that it doth not fo ſpecdily catch tirc 2; 
the coal, though it rctain it longer being once kindled, neither may 1t be ſo ſpeedily extinguilhed, 
Salt-peter is ſuch, that many uſe it tor Salt, whereby it 1s evidently apparent, that the nature of 
ſuch Simples is abſolutely free from all poyſon, but chiefly the Brimftone (which notwithitanding 
146.5. cap. 93. is more ſuſpected than the reſt.) For Dioſcorides gives Brimſtone to be drunk, or ſuppcd out of 2 
rcar Egg.to ſuch are Aſthmatick,troubled with the cough, ſpit up purulert matter, and arc troubled 
with thc yellow Jaundiſe. But Galen applics it outwardly to ſuch as arc bitten by vencmous Beats, 
toScabs, Tetters and Leproſies, For the Aqua vite, it is of ſo tenuivus a ſubliance, that it preſent- 
ly vanitheth into the air, and alſo very mavy drink it, and it 15 without any harm uſed in tricion 
of the exterior parts of the body, Whence you may gather, that this powder is tree trom all man- 
ner of poyſon, ſecing thoſe things whercof it contifts and is compol cd, want all ſuſpicion thereof, 
Therefore the German Horſe-men, when they are wounded with thot, tear not to drink off checr- 
fully half an ounce of Gunpowder diſſolved in Wine hence perſwading themſelves trecd from 


ſuch malign ſymptoms as uſually happen upon ſuch wounds 3 wherein whether they do right or 
wrong, I do not here determine. The ſame thing many French Souldters forced by no nccallity, 
but only to ſhew themſclves more couragious, alſo do without any harm; but divers with good 
Bullers cannot ſucceſs uſe toftrew it upon Ulcers, ſo todry them. Now to come to thoſe, who think that the 
be poyloned. yenenate quality of wounds made by Gunſhot, ſprings not trom the powder, but from the bullet 
whercwith ſome poyſon hath been commixt or joyned, or which hath been tempercd or [icepcd in 
ſome poyſonous liquor : This may ſufficiently ſerve for a reply, that the hire is abundantly power- 
ful to dillipate all the ſtrevgth of the poyſon, if any ſhould be poured upon or added to the bullet, 
This. much confirms my opinion which every one knows, the bullets which the Kings Souldicr 
uſcd to ſhoot againſt the Towns-men in the fiege of Rozen, were tree from all poyſon 3 and yct 
for all that, they of the Town thought they. were all poyloned, when they tound the wounds made 
by them, to be uncurable and deadly. Now on the other fide, the Towns-men were falſly ſuſpett- 
cd guilty of the ſame crime by the Kings Army, when as they perceived all the Chirurgeons 1: 
bour in curing wounds made by the bullets ſhot from Rowen, to be truſtrated by their contumacy 
and malign nature 3 cach fide judging, of the magnitude and malignity of the cauſe, from the unhap- 
As Galen notes Þy ſucccls of the effect in curing. Even as among Phylicians, according to Hippocrates, all diſcalcs 


ad ſent. 20, & are termed peltilent, which ariſing from whatſoever common caule, kill many pcoplc 3 ſo alſo wounds 
21. ſet. 8. lib. made by Gunſhot, may in ſome rcſpe& be called peſtilent, for that they are more refractory and 
difficult to cure than others, and not becauſe they partake of any poyſonous quality, but by default 
of ſome common cauſe, as the ill complexions ot the Patients, the infcions of the air, and the 
corruption of meats and drinks, For by theſe cauſes wounds acquire an evil nature, and become 
Icſs yielding to medicines. Now we have by theſe reaſons convinced of errour that opinion which 
held wounds made by Gunſhot for poyſonous: Let us now come to overthrow that which is held 


3. Fyid, 


Woundsmade 
by Gnnſhot 


concerning their combuſtion, 


Firſt, it can ſcarce be underſtood how bullets which are commonly made of Lead, can attam t0 
{uch heat, but that they muſt be melted 3 and yet they are ſo far from melting, that being ſhot out 
are not burnt, of a Musket they will picrce through Armour and the whole body beſides, and yet remain whole, 
or but a little diminiſh'd. Beſidesalſo, if you ſhoot them againſt a ſtone wall, you may preſently 
take them up in yourhand without any harm, and alſo without any manifcſt ſenſe of heat 3 thoug! 
their heat by the ſtriking upon the ſtone ſhould be rather increaſed, if they had any, Furthct- 
more, a bullet ſhut into a barre] of Gunpowder, would preſently ſet it all on hire, if the bullct 


thould acquire ſuch heat by the ſhooting, but it is not ſo, For it any time the powder be ou 
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by ſuch an accident, we mult not imagine that it 15 done by the bullet bringing fre with it, but 
by the friking and collihon thereof againſt {ome iron or ſtone that oppoſes or mects therewith, 
whence ſparks of fire proceeding as from a flint, the powder is hired in a moment. The like opini- 
on we have of thatched houſes, for they are not hred by the bullet which is ſhot, but rather by tome 
other thing, aslinnen rags, brown paper, and the like, which rogues and wicked perſons tatten to 
their bullets. There is another thing which more confirms me in this opinion.,which is, take a bullet 
of Wax, and keep it from the hre, for otherwiſe it would melr, and ſhoot it againlt an inch board, 
and it will go through it 3 whereby you may underſtand that bullets cannot become ſo hot by ſhoot- 
ing, to burn like a cautery. But the orifices (may ſome ſay) of ſuch wounds are always black, The reaſon 
This indeed is true, but it is not trom the effect of heat brought thither by the bullet, but the force wy —_— 
of the contuſion. Now the contufion is exceeding great, both becauſe the bullet is round, and en- a hed black. 
ters the body with incredible violence, Ot which thoſe that are wounded will give you ſufficient - ; 
teſtimony, for there is none of them, which thinks not preſently upon the blow, that as it were 
ſome poli, or thing of the like weight, talls upon the affected member, whence great pain and ſtu- 
pidity poſſeſs the part, whereby the native heat and ſpirits are ſo much diflipated, that a Gangrene 
may follow. But tor the Eſchar which they affirm is made by the blow, and falls away afterwards, 
they are much miſtaken. For certain particles of the membranes are flc{h contuſed and torn by the 
violence of the bullet beguiles them 3 which preſently putretying, and ſevercd from the ſound parts 
by the power of nature and the ſeparating heat, which thing uſually happens in all great Contu- 
fions. But for all that theſe ſo many and weighty reaſons may tree the powder from all ſuſpicion of 

yfon, and the bullet from all thought of burning 3 yet there are many who intilting upon Philo- 
(ophical Arguments raiſe ncw ſtirs. For (ſay they) the diſcharging a piece of Ordnance is abſolutely 
like Thunder and Lightning, which the rent and torn clouds caſt trom the middle region upon the 
earth z whercfore the iron bullct which is thot out of the Canon mult needs have a vencnate and 
burning, faculty. Iam not ignorant that Lightning generated of a groſs and viſcous cxhalation, The reaſons of 
breaking the cloud whercwith it is incompaſ{cd, never falls upon the carth, but brings hre with it, our adverſa- 
one while more ſubtile, another while more groſs, according to the various condition of the mat-. F165 refelled, 
ter whence the cxhalation hath ariſen. For Seneca writcs that there are three ſeveral kinds of Light- Queſtenat. l. 2. 
nivg diffcring m burning, condition and plenty. One of them penetrates, or rathcr pcrtorates by EN 
the tenuity of the matter of the object which it touches, The other with a violent impetuoiity 
breaks in ſunder, and diſhpates the objects, by reaſon it hath a more denſe, compact and forcible 
matter, like as Whirlwinds have. The third, for that it coulitts of a more terreſtrial matter, burns 
what it touches, lcaving behind it the impreſſion of the burning. Alto I know that Lightning is of The ſtinking 
a peſtilent and ſtinking nature, occaſioned by the groſsncls and vilcidity of the matter whereof it melt of Light- 
is which mattcr taking, tire, ſcnds forth ſo loathſom and odious a {mell, that the very wild Beatts 2's 
cannot indure it, but Jcave thcir dens, it they chance to be touched with ſuch a Lightning. Belides 
alſo we have rcad in the Northern Hiſtory of Olazs Magnus, that in ſome places atter a Lightmag, 
you {hall find a whole Plain ſpread over with Brimſtone, which Brimitone notwithitanding is cx- 
tinguiſhcd, unprofitable, and of no efhcacy, But grant thele things to be thus, yet mult we not there- 
fore conclude, that the bullets ot the great Ordnance carry poyſon and fire with them 1nto the 
wounds, For though there be many things alike in Lightnivg and diſcharging great Ordnance, yet 
they haveno fimilitude either in matter or ſubſtance, but cnly in ctfe&ts, whereby they thake, break 
inſunder, and diſperſe the bodies which withftand them : For Lightning and Thunder do it by 
means of fire, and oft-times of a ſtone generated in them, which is theretore termed, a Thunder- 
bolt; but Ordnance by the bullet carried by the force of the air , more violently driving, and 
forcing it forwards. Neither it any ſhould by more powertul Arguments force me to yield that the 
matter of Lightnivg, and ſhooting of Ordnance are alike, yet will I not theretore be torced tocon- 
tels that wounds made by Gunthot are combuſt. Frr, according to Pliny, there are ſome Lightnings 1, 2. 22. 49. 
which conſiſting of a moſt dry matter, do ſhatter in {under all that withſtand them, but do not The wonder- 
burn at all ; others which are of ſomewhat a more humid nature, burn no more than the former, ful nature of 
but only black ſuch things as they touch 3 laſtly, otherſome of a more ſubtile and tenuious matter, fome Light- 
whoſe nature (as Seneca faith) we mult not doubt to be divine, if but for this reaſon, that they will 28 
melt gold and filver, not harming the purſe z a ſword, not hurting the ſcabbard 3 the hcad of a 
lance, not burning the wood, and ſhed wine, not breaking the veſſel. According to which decree 
I can grant, that theſe Lightnings which break in ſunder, melt, and diffipate, and perform other et- 
ects {0 full of admiration, are like in ſubſtance tothe ſhot of great Ordnance 3 but not thoſe which 
carry with them hrc and flame. 

In proof whereof there comes into my mind a Hiſtory of a certain Souldier, out of whoſe thigh A Hiſtory, 
I remember I drew forth a bullet wrapped in the taffety of his brceches, which had not any fign of 
tearing or burning. Beſides, I have ſeen many who not wounded, nor ſo much as touched, yet not- Why the 
withſtanding have with the very report and wind of a Canon bullet, ſliding cloſe by their cars, — 
taln down for dead, fo that their members becoming livid and black, they have died by a Gan- A aq wee 
grene enſuing thereupon. Theſe and ſuch effects are like the cffe&ts of Lightning which we lately ...one were fo 
mentioned, and yet they bear no ſign nor mark of poyſon. - From whenceI dare now boldly con- deadly, 
clude, that wounds made by Gunſhot are neither poyſoned, nor burnt. But ſecing the danger of fuch 
wounds in theſe laſt Civil-wats hath been fo great, univerſal, and deadly to ſo many worthy per- 
lonages and valiant men, what then may have been the cauſe thercot, if it werencither cumbuliion, 
nor the venenate quality of the wound ? This muſt we therefore now inſiſt upon and ſomewhat 
hardily explain. Thoſe who have ſpent all their time in the learning and ſearching out the mylte- The we of 
nes of natural Philoſophy, would have all men think and believe, that the four Elements have ſuch R—— = _ 
mutual ſympathy, that they may be changed each into other 3 ſo that they not only undergo theal- xjemencs, 


ierations of the tirlt qualities which are heat, coldneſs, drineſs and moiſture, but alſo the mutati- 
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* Theſe Bel- 
lows here 
mentioned by 
the Author, 
are Balls made 
of Braſs in 


on of theix proper ſubſtances by rarefaftion and condenſation. For thus the fire is frequenty 
changed into air,the air into water, the water into air, and the water into earth 3 and on the contrary 
the carth into water, the waterinto air, the air into fire z becauſe thele tour firlt bodies have in thei. 
common matter enjoyed the contrary and fighting, yet firlt and principal, qualities of all, 
Whercof we have an example in the * Ball-bellows brcught out of Germany, which are made of 
braſs, hollow and round 3 and have a very {mall hole in them, whereby the water is put in, and 
put to the tire the water by the action thereof is rarihied into air, and fo they ſend forth wind with 
a great noiſe, and blow ſtrongly afſoon as they grow throughly hot. You may try the ſame with 
Cheſnutsz which, caſt whole and undividcd into the tire, prelently fly alfunder with a great crack; 


form ofa Pear, becauſe the watry and innate humidity turned into wind by the force of the hre, torcibly breaks his 


with 2 very 
ſmal! hole 1n 
their leſſer 
ends : when 
you would fill 


paſſage forth. For the air or wind raiſed from the water by rarctaction, requires a large place, nei. 
ther! can itnow be contained im the narrow tilms, or skins of the Cheſnur, wherein it was former. 
ly kept. Juſt after the ſame manner Gunpowder being tired, turns into a far greater proportion « 
air according to the truth of that Philoſophical Propoſition, which faith, Ot one part of carth, ther; 


them with wa- axe made ten of water 3 of one of water,” ten of air 3 and of one of air, are made ten of tire, Now 


ter you muſt 

heat them ve- 
hot, and ſo 
eair which 


this fre, not poſſible to be pent in the narrow ſpace of the Picce, wherein the powder was formerly 
contained, endeavours to force its paſſage with violence, and fo caſts forth the bullet lying in the 
way, yet ſo that it preſently vaniſhes into air, and doth not accompany the ballet to_the mark, 


is contained in ox gbje&, which it batters, ſpoils and breaks aſunder. Yet the bullet may drive the obvious air With 


them will be 
exceedingly 


rarified, 


which by put- 
ring them pre- 


ſuch violence, that men are often ſooner touched therewith than with the bullet, and die by havi 
their bones ſhattered and broken without any hurt on the fleſh which covers them ; which, as we 
formerly noted, it hath commcn with Lightning, We tind the like in Mines, when the powder i; 
once fired, it removes and ſhakes even Mountains of carth, 


ſently into wa- 
rer will be condenſate as much,& ſo will draw in the water to ſupply the place,ze detuy vacumm. Then pur them into fire,and jr again 
rarifying the water into air will make them yield a ſtrong continued and forcible blaſt.The cauſe of the report and blow of a Canoy, 


& Hiſtory, 


The cauſe of 
an Earth- 


gueke, 


How the air 
becomes hurt- 


ful, 


Ab9r. 17; 
fect. 3. 


In the year of our Lord, 1562, a quantity of this powder which was not very great, taking fire 
by accident in the Arcenal of Paris, cauſed ſuch a tempeſt that the whole City thook therewith, 
but it quite overturned divers of the neighbouring houſes, and ſhook off the tiles and broke the 
windows of thoſe which were further off; and to conclude, like a ſtorm of Lightning, it laid many 
here and there for dead, ſome loſt their figh3, others their hearing, and otherſome had their limbs 
torn a ſunder, as if they had been rent with wildHorſes 3 and all this was done by the only agitati 
on of the air into which the tired Gunpowder was turned. Jult after the ſame manner as winds 
pent up in hollow places of the earth which want vents: For in ſceking paſſage forth, they vehe. 
mently ſhake the fides of the carth, and raging with a great noiſe about the cavities, they makeal 
the ſurface thereof to tremble 3 ſo that, by the various agitation one while up, another down, it ove- 
turns or carries it to another place. For thus we have read that Megara and gina, anciently mol 
famous Citics of Greece, were ſwallowed up and quite over-turned by an Earthquake. I omit the 
great bluſterings of the winds ftriving in the cavities of the earth, which repreſent to ſuch as her 
them at ſome diſtance, the fierce aſſailing of Cities, the bellowing of bullets, the horrid roaring 
Lions, neither are they much unlike to the roaring reports of Canons. Thele things being thus 
premiſed, let us come to the thing we have in hand. Amongſt things neceſſary tor lite, ther 
is. none cauſes greater changes in us than the airz which is continually drawn into the bowels ap- 
pointed by nature, and whether we fleep, wake, or what elſe foever we do, we continual draw 
in and- breath it out. Through which occabon, —_— calls it Divine, tor that breathing 
through this mundane Orb, it embraces, nouriſhes, dcetends'and keeps in quiet peace all things 
cohtained therein, friendly conſpiring with the Stars from whom a Divine vertue is infuſed there 
in. For the air diverily changed and attected by the Stars, ,doth in like manner produce various 
changes in theſe lower mundane bodics. And hence it is that Philoſophers and Phyſicians do 
ſo ſeriouſly with us to behold and conſider the culture and habit of places, and conſtitution of 
the air, when they treat of preſerving of health, or curing diſeaſes. For in theſe the great 
power and dominion of the air is very apparent, as you may gather by the tour Scaſons ot the 
year 3 for in Summer the air bcing hot and dry, heats and dries our bodies 3 but in Winter it pro- 
duceth in us the effedts of Winters qualities, that is, of cold and moiſturez yet by ſuch order and 
providence of nature, that although according to the varicties of Seaſons our bodies may be vi- 
riouſly altered, yct ſhall they receive no detriment thereby, if ſo be that the Seaſons retain their 
ſcaſonableneſs: From whence if they happen to digreſs, they raiſe and ſtir up great perturbi- 
tions both in our bodics and minds z whoſe malice we can ſcarce ſhun, becaule they encompals 
us on every hand, and by the Law of Nature enter together with the air into the fecrer Gabr 
nets of our Bodies both by occult and manifeſt paſſages. For who is he, that doth not by ex- 
perience find both for the commodity and diſcommodity of his health, the various cticets of 
winds, (wherewith the air is commixt) according as they blow trom this or that Region, or quat- 
ter of the World, Wherefore ſeeing that the South-wind is hot and moiſt 3 the Norih-wind cold 
and dry ; the Eaft-wind clear and freſh 3 the Weſt-wind cloudy, it is no doubt but that the air which 
we draw in by inſpiration carries together therewith into the bowels the qualities of that wind 
which is then prevalent. Whence we read in Hippocrates, that changes of times, whether they hap- 
pen by different winds, or vicifſitude of Seaſons, chiefly bring diſeaſes 3 tur nurtheriy winds 0 
condenſe, and ſtre:ighten our bodies, and make them active, well coloured and during, by reſulct- 
tating ard vigorativg the native heat. But ſouthern winds reſolve and moitten our bodies, maks 
us heavy-headed, dullthe hearing, cauſe giddineſs, and make the eyes and body leſs agile 3 as the 
Inhabitants of Narbon ind to their great harm, who are otherwiſe ranked among the moſt active 


pcople of France. But if we would make a compariſon of the Scaſons, and Conltitutions ot the wo 
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by Hippocrates Decree, Draughts are more wholeſome and leſs deadly than rains; I judge, tor that 
«00 much humidity is the mother ot putrefaction, as you may leam by thoſe Countrics which 
are blown upon by a wind from Sca, For in theſe fleth which is kept tor food, putreties in the Fleſh quickly 
ſpace of an hour 3 and ſuch Ulcers as in other places are cafily and quickly healed, do thete by the Purefies in 
-onflux and colletion of matter become invetcrate and contumacious. Thercfore as when the ſea- wo mewn 
{of the year ſuccethively tall out agreeable totheir naturc,and when each ſeaſon is ſcaſunable, then ns 
cither we are not fick at all, or aſluredly with leſs danger. Soon the contrary, the perfect conſtitu- 
tion and health of our bodies becomes worle and decays, when the ſeaſons of the year are depraved 
and perverted in time and temper. Now fceing that theſe many years, the four ſcaſons of the year 
have wanted their {caſonablenels, the Summer wanting his uſual heat, and the Winter its cold, 
and all things by moiſture and the dominion of the ſouthern winds have been humid and languid, 
I think there 15 none lo Ignorant in natural Philoſophy and Aſtrology, who will not think but that 
the cauſes of the malignity aud contumacy of thoſe diſcaſes which have ſo long aMicted all France, 
arc to be attributed to the Air and Heavens, For otherwiſe, whence have ſo many peltilent and 
contagious diſcaſes tyrannizcd over (0 many people of every age, ſex and condition? Whence 
have ſo many Catarrhs, Coughs, and heavineſles of the head ? So many Pleurities, Tumors, Small- 
poxcs, Meaſles and Itchcs, not admitting cf digeſtion and remedies preſcribed by Art? Whence 
have we had ſo many venemous Creatures, as Toads, Graſhoppers, Carterpillcrs, Spiders, Walps, 
Hornets, Bectlcs, Snails, Vipers, Snakes, Lizards, Scorpions, and Efts or Neuts, unleſs from excchve 
atrefaction which the humidity of the air, our native heat being liquid and dull, hath cauſed in 
us, and the whole Kingdom of France ? Hence alfo proceeds the intirmity of our native heat, and the 
corruption of the blood and humors whereot we confift, which the rainy Southwind hath cauſed 
with its ſultry heat. Wherefore in theſe laſt years I have drawn little blood, which hath not pre- 
{ently thewed the corruption of its ſubſtance by the black or gredgith colour, asI have diligently 
obſerved in all ſuch asI have bled by the direction of the Phyſicians, either for prevention of fu- 
ture, or cure of preſent diſcaſes. Whence it comes to paſs that the fleſhy ſubſtance of our bodies 
could not but be faulty both in temper and confiſtence 3 ſeeing that the blood whence it is genera- 
tcd had drawn the ſceds of corruption from the dehiled air. Whence it fell our, that the wounds 1a what bodies 
which hapned with loſs of ſubſtance «cculd be ſcarce hcaled or unitcd, becauſe of the depraved Ulcers and 
natureof the blood. For, ſo the wounds and ulcers of thoſe which are troubled with the Dropfie, wounds are 
whoſe blood is more cold or wholly waterifh ; fo of leprous perſons, whoſe blood is corrupt; and -— ig CU 
Jaſtly, of all ſuch as have their bodies replete with ill juyce, or elſe are Cacheftick, will not calily _ 
admit of cure, Yea aſſurcdly, it but the very part which is hurt ſwerve from its native temper, the 
wound will not cafily be cured, Therefore ſeeing all theſe things, both the putrefaQion of the air, 
and depraved humors of the body, and alſo the diſtemper of the affected parts conſpired together 
to the deſtrution of the wounded 3 what marvel was it, if in theſe late Civil Wars, the wounds 
which were for their quantity ſmall, for the condition of the wounded part but little, have cauſed 
ſo many and grievous accidcnts, and laſtly death it ſelf? Eſpecially, ſeeing that the air which en- 
compaſſcth us, taintcd with putrctaCtion, corrupts and dehles the wounds by inſpiration and ex- 
ſpiration, the body ar:d humors being already diſpoſed, or inclined to putrefation. Now therecame 
ſuch a ſtink, which is a moſt aſſured ſign of putrefaCtion, from theſe wounds, when they were 
dreſſed, that ſuch as ſtood by could ſcarce endure it : Neither could this tink be attributed to the 
want of dreſſing, or tault of thc Chirurgeon 3 for the wounds of the Princes and Nobility funk as 
illas thoſe of the common Souldicrs. And the corruption was ſuch, that if any chanced to be un- An argumenz 
drcſt for one day, which ſometimes hapned amongſt ſuch a multitude of wounded perſons, the next * great pu- 
day the wound would be tull of Worms. Betides alſo, which turthermore argues a great putrefati- a 
on of humors, many had abſceſlcs in parts oppoſite to their wounds, as in their left knee, when as 
the right ſhoulder was wounded ; in the left arm, when as the right leg was hurt. WhichI remem- 
ber befel the King of Navarre, the Duke of Nevers, the Lord Rendan, and divers others. For all men 
had Nature ſo over-chargcd with abundance of vicious humors, that if it expelled not part thereof 
by Impoſthumes to the babit of the body, it certainly otherwiſe diſpoſed of it amongſt the inner parts 
of the body 3 for in diflcing dead bodies, we obſerved that the Spleen, Liver, Lungs, and other 
Powels were purulent, 3 and hence it was that the Patients by reaſon of vapours ſent from them to 
the heart, were troubled with continual Feavers, But the liver and all the veinous parts being pol- 
luted, and ſo the generation of the laudable blood hindrcd, they languiſhed for want of fitting nou- 
riſhment, But when the brain by vapours was drawn ih to ſympathize with the reſt, they were mo- 
tied with Ravenings and Convultions, Wherefore if any thing ſuccceded unprofperouſly in fo 
great malignancy ot wounds, the Chirurgeon was not to be blamed, for that it were a crime to tight 
againſt God and the Air, wherein the hidden ſcourges of the divine Juſtice lye hid. Therefore it ac- 
cording to the mind of great Hippocrates, who commands to bring all contuſed wounds to {uppura- Atl contuſed 


tion, that ſo they may be healed, we endeavoured to cure with ſuch medicines wounds made with wounds muſt 
Gunſhot, and therefore contuſed 3 who can rightly be angry with us, if we performed it not{o well, jo ne 


by reaſon of thoſe Putrefations, Gangrenes and Mortihcations which proceeded from the corrupt 
Air: For all that, we uſcd not only ſuppuratives, but were oft-times forced to uſe other medicines z 
{olong turning aſide from the cure of the diſeaſe, until we had orecome the ſymptoms which much 
indanger the Patient, and cuſtomarily happen upon ſuch wounds, as alſo upon thoſe which are made 
witha Sword, or any other kind of Weapon) as ſhall plainly appear in the following Treatiſe, to 
Which it now ſcems high time that we betake our ſelves, 
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CHAP. I. 


A diviſion of Wounds drawn from the variety of the wounded parts, and the Bullets which wound, 


wounds from accompanied with contution, dilaceration, diſtemper and ſwelling. I fay, all theſe poſie(s 
the variety of cither the noble parts, or ignoble, the flethy, nervous, or bony 3; {ome whiles with rendin 
+1 nog and tcaring aſunder the larger veſſels, ſometimes without harming them. Now theſe wounds arc 
«26 only ſuperhiciary, or elſe pierce deep and paſs quite through the Body. But there is alſo another 
diviſion of theſe wounds taken from the varicty of the bullets wherewith they are made. For ſome 
From the dif- brillets are bigger, ſome leſs, ſome between both 3 they are uſually made of Lead, yet ſometimes of 
ference of Stee1. Tron, Braſs, Tin, ſcarce any of Silvcr, much lcfs of Gold. There ariſcs no difference from their 
— made figures for almoll all kinds of wounds of this nature arc round, From theſe differences, the Chi. 
by Gunthot rTurgcon mult take his Indications what to do, and what medicines to apply. The firſt care mult be, 
are uſually that he think not thcſe horrid and malign ſymptoms, which uſually happen upon theſe kinds of 
round, wounds, to ariſe from combuſtion, or poyſon carried with the bullet into the wounded part, and 
that for thoſe rcaſons we have formerly handled at large. But rather let him judge they proceeg 
from the vehemency of the contuſion, dilaceration and fracture, cauſed by the bullets, too violent 
entry into the nervous and bony bodies. For, if at any time the bullet ſhall only light upon the fleſhy 
parts, the wounds will be as cally curcd, as any other wound uſually is, which is made with a COn- 
tuſing and round kind of weapon, as I have often found by trequent experience, whillt I have fg}. 
towed the Wars, and performed the part of a Chirurgeon to many Noblemen and common Sy. 
dicrs, according to the counſel of ſuch Phyſicians as were there overſcers of the cure. 


A diviſion of LL wounds which are made in mans body by Gunſhot, whether ſimple or compound, are 
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Ounds made by Gunſhot are known by their hgure, which is uſually round 3 by thei 
colour, as when the native colour of the part decays, and inltcad thereot a livid, green- 


CHAP. IL 
Signs of 
wounds from - 
their figure, iſh, violet, or other colour ſucceeds by the feeling or {coſe of the ſtroke, when inthe 


Of the figns of Wounds made by Gunſhot. 
From their yery inſtant of the recciving thereof, he fcels a heavy ſenſe, as if {ome great ſtone, or piece of tim- 


_ ber, or ſome ſuch other weighty thing had taln upon it ; by the {mall quantity ot blood which iſſues 
feeling of the Out thereat, for when the parts are contuſcd, within ſome ſmall while after the ſtroke they ſwell up, ſo 
blow. that they will ſcarce admit a Tent, whence it is that the blood is ſtopped,which otherwiſe would fly 
From the forth of the orifice of the wound 3 by heat, which happens either by the violentneſs of the motioncr 
__ yr the vehement impultion of the air, or the attrition of the contulcd parts,as the fleſh and nerves. Alſo 
h _ he You may conjcEture that the wounds have bcen made by Gunſhot,it the bones ſhall be broken.and the 
wound: {plinters thercot by pricking the neighbouring bodics cauſe defluxion and inflammation. But the 


Whence theſe cauſe that the bullet makes ſo great a contuſion 1s, for that it enters the body without any pointsor 


' woundsare corners, but with its round and ſpherical body, which cannot penetrate but with mighty torce; 


ſo much con- 


uſed whence it cometh to paſs that the wound looks black, and the mdjacent parts livid : Hence alſo pro- 


cecd ſo many grievous ſymptoms, as Pain, Defluxton, Inflammation, Apoſtumation, Convulſion 
Phrenſie, Palſic, Gangrene, and Mortitication, whence laſtly Death enſues. Now the wounds do 
oftcn caſt forth virulent and very much ſtinking filth, by reaſon of the great contukion, and the rend- 
ing and tcaring of the neigbouring particles. A great abundance of humors flow from the whole 
body, and fall down upon the affected parts, which the native heat thercot being diminiſhed. for- 
ſakes, and preſcntly an unnatural heat ſciſes upon it. Hitherto alſo tend an univerſal or particular 
replction of ill humors, chictly if the wounds poſſes the nervous parts, as the joynts. Verily nci- 
ther a Stag with his horn, nor a flint out of a fling can give ſo great a blow, or make ſo large a 
wound, as a Icadcn or iron bullet ſhot out of a Gun 3 as that which going with mighty violence, 
picrccs the body like a Thunderbolt. 


CHAP. III, 
How theſe Wounds muſt be ordered, at the firſt dreſſing. 


muſt firſt be may be tree paſſage forth, both tor the Sanies or matter, alſo for ſuch things as are farced, 
pullcd forth, or othcrwiſe, contained thercin 3 ſuch as are picces of their Cloaths, Bombaſt, Linnen, 
Paper, pieccsof Mail or Armour, Bullcts, Hail-ſhot, ſplinters of Bones, bruiſed Fleth, and che like, 

all which mult be pluckcd forth with as much celerity and gentleneſs as may be. For preſently after 

the receiving of the wound the pain and inflammation are not fo great, as they will be within 2 

The manner ſhort timeatter, This is the principal thing in pertormance of this wors, that you place the Patient 
how to draw jult in ſuch a poſture as he was in, at the receiving of the wound ; tor otherwiſe the various moti- 
them foith. on and turning of the nuiſcles will cither hinder or {craiten the paſlage forth of the contained 
* bodies. You thall, if ic be poſſible, ſearch for theſe bodies with your tingcr, that ſo you may 

the more certainly and cxa&ly perceive them. Yet it the bullet be entred ſomewhat deep w, 

then you ſhall ſearch for it with a round and blunt probe, left you put the Patient to pain z yet otten- 

r:mcs you ſhall ſcarce by this means find the Bullet. As it happened to the Marſhal of Briſſac in 


the Siege of Perpignan, who was wounded in his right ſhoulder with a bullet, which the Chirur- 
CONS 
9 


Strange bodies T He wound muſt forthwith be inlarged, unlcſs the condition of the part refiſt, that ſo there 


Book XI. andother fiery Engines, anduall forts of Weapons. 


geons thought to have entcrcd into the capacity of his body. But I, wiſhing the Paticnt to ſtand 


jult in the ſame manner as he did when he reccived the wound, found at length the place where the 
Bullet lay, by gently preſſing with my fingers, the parts ncar the wounds, and the reſt which I ſu- 
ſpeted 3 as alſo by the ſwelling, hardneſs, pain and blacknels of the part, which was the lower part 
of the ſhoulder near unto the eighth or ninth ſpondil of the back. Wherefore the bullet bcing 
taken forth by making inciſion in the place, the wound was quickly hcaled, and the Gentleman rcco- 
vered. You {hall obſerve this, and rather believe the judgment of your tingers, than of your Probe. 


—— -—— 


CHAP. IV. : 
A Deſcription of fit Inſtruments to draw forth Bullets and other ſtrange Bodies. 


Oth the magnitude and figure of Inſtruments fit for drawing forth of bullets and other 
ſtrange bodies, are various according to the diverlity of the incident occaſions. For ſome 
are toothed, others ſmooth, others of another figure and bigneſs 3 of all which ſorts the 

Chirurgeon muſt have divers in a readineſs, that he may fit them to the bodics and wounds, aud 

not the wounds and bodics to his Inſtruments. 


The Delineation of ſuch like Inſtruments. 


The ſtrait Cranes bill being 
alſo toothed; fit for draw- teeth like a Saw. 
ing forth hail-ſtones,preces - 
of armour, ſplinter of bones F 
and ſuch things as lye = 
deep within. The Ducks-bill, | 


4 
\ 


\ 


This Ducks-bill 
hath a large, round 
and toothed cavity 
in the end, for ſoit 
more eaſily taketh 
bold of the Bullet 
when it lies among ſt 


much fleſh; 


Another Inſtrument fit for drawing forth of Bullets, which 


may be termed a Catch-bullet. 


7 (a A Shews the Trunks 


C The joynt. 


The crooked Cranes-bill, with 


ERR B Shews the rod, or ſtring, which 
Wau opens and ſhuts the joynt. 
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nks Catch-bullet called a Lizards- The Parrots-beak, is made for draw- The Swans-bill opens with a ſcrew 5 yau 


noſe, made for drawing out of Bullets, 
which are ſomewhat flatted, by ſtriking 


#pon a bone. 


ing forth picees of mail thruſt into may with this dilate the wounds,and 
the fleſh, or bones; and this is the ſo put in aſtrait Cranes-bil, as pincers 
to pluck forth ſtrange bodies. 


tre thereof; 
fig f. The figure of both are bere expreſt . 
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A ſhews the ſcrew-pin. B The hol- 
lowed part which receives the: 
round part noted with C, which 
zs opened and ſhut by the ſcrew. 
DD Falls or ſtays, which go- 


vern the running branch. 


» 


But if theſe ſtrange bodies, eſpecially Bullcts and Hail-ſhot, be yot too deep in the wonnd, they 
may be taken forth with your Levatory, or clſe by the help of theſe, Gimblets, Theſe Gimblets ae 
ſcrewed into their pipes, or cancs, and enter with their(crewed paints into the'Bullets, if that they 
be of Lead or Tin, and of no hardcr mctal; atid {o bcing faftned in them, bring them out with 


them. 


1 nr of the Gimblet, with his Pipe or Cane. 
Boſxdes the Swans-bill which we lately mentioned, there 


are4lio other Inſtruments hit to dilate and open the wounds, 
therefore called Dilaters, by whoſe help the wound may be 


. held open, that ſo the hidden bodies may be ſeen; tor when 
/ "yan preſs together the two ends of this Inſtrument, the 
' other two open and dilate themſclves. - You may alſo uſe 
* Ufem indilating divers other parts af.the body, as the Nov. 
.-Brils, Fundament, and ſuch like, 


Dilaters. 


— 


_ 


— — 
The Inſtruments which follow are called Seton-needles, 
or Probes; whoſe uſe is, to draw through a Flamula, ſo to 
Keep the wound open, that you may the better take forth 
any tirange body. Beſides alfo we uſe the ſame Needles to 
Icarch, or as it were to ſound the deepneſs of the wounds, 


a 
o 
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and to find out the bullets. For they cannot put one to much pain becauſe they have ſmooth and 
round ends. So alſo all Probes wherewith we ſearch for bullets, muſt have ſomewhat large , WhatProbes 
Probes for to put flamula's through a Wound withal. ſmooth and round ends. For fit to ſearch 
" ſccing that the verges of the *®{< wounds, 

Wound mect togethcr preſcnt- 

ly after the hurt, if the Probes 

be too ſmall or ſlender, they 

will ſtick in the inequality of 

the fleſh, neither will they bz 

able to come to the Bullct. 

But it they bc ſharpand point- 

cd, they will cauſe and renew 

the pain by pricking the fleth 

they meet withal, and fo hin- 

der your intention of find- 

ing the Bullet : Now you muſt 

be furniſhed with theſe In- 

{truments of a different length, 

according, tothe various thick- 

neſs ot the parts; tor you 

cannot put any through the 

thigh but ſuch as areot a good 

length, 
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CHAP. I% 
IP bat dreſſing muſt firſt be uſed, after the ſtrange badies are pluck'd or drawn out of the Wound. 


Hen the ſirange bodies are drawn or pluck'd out of the wound, by thoſe means we 
have formerly recited, the chiet of the cure mutt be te hcal the contution, and amend 
the diſtemper of the air if it be hot and moilt, that is, ſubject co putretaction. This 
ſhall be done by medicines taken inwardly, applicd cutwardly, and put intc the wound, Things to 
be inwardly uſed in diet and Pharmacy leave to the judgment of learned Phylicianss for the par- A caution in 
ticular and topick medicines, (unleſs trom the preſent conſtitution ot the air, the condition of the the uſe of ſup- 
wounded part.or from {ome other cauſe,thcrc being a davger of a Gangrene )you mutt uſe ſuppuratives puratves. 
as you uſually do in contutions 3 ſuch as are oyls ot Waelps, and that which we call a Digettive z you 
mult chietly torbear ſuppuratives, when as the wounded part is of a nervous nature. For all ner- Why Eſcharo- 
yous parts require drier medicines then fleſhy, as we have formerly delivercd ſpeaking ot wounds ticks muſt be 
of the joynts z whercfore in wounds ot the joynts and nervous parts you thall uſe more Venice Tur- *icheved 10 
pentine than oyl. Lawrentins Folertus the Kings Phyſician and Chancellor of the Univerſity of pany 
Mompelier, in a Treatiſe which he writ of wounds made with Gunthot, torbids the uſe of Eicharo- le? 
ticks both actual and potential, in theſe wounds, it timple 3 tor that they induce pain,inflammation.a 
feaver,gangrene.and other deadly ſymptoms. Belides allo, an Efchar will hinder fuppuration,which yow an EC 
is to bedehtired in this kind of wounds, that ſo the contuſed ficth may be ſevered trom the found, char may cauſe 
I it be drawn to putrefaction by contagior. Which cafily happens when an Eſchar is drawn, as a Puerefatiuon, 
bar over it, for then the excrcmentitious humor remains longer in the part, and the putredinous The deferinet. 
vapours, hindred from paſting torth, are increaſed, ard carried trom the leller veſlels to the big- Pete Gf nog Þt 
ger, and fo over all the Body, Wherctore, whcn you {uſpect putretaction, letting alone ſup- Agyptiacum- 
paratives, uſe in the hrit place fiich things as reliti putretaQtion, as this tollow:ing Oyntment. Ke 
Pulver, alunin. roche, viridis eris, vitrioli Romani, mellis roſat. an. tj. aceti boni quantum ſufficit, buli- 
ant onnia ſimul ſecundum artem, & fiat medicamentum ad formam mellis. This by reaſon of the heat 
and ſubtlety of the ſubltacne, hath a faculty to induce and attenuate the humors, as alſo to call 
forth the native hcat drawn in and dithpated by the violent and forcible cntrance of the bullet 
into the body 3 furthermore alſo it corrects the vencmous contagion of the virulent humor, Now 
this medicine ſhall be uled, difſolved in Vinegar or Agra vite, and be put into the wound with 
tents or pledgets. The tcnts which ſhall be ufcd at the firft drefling malt be fomewhat long 
and thick, that by dilating the wound, they may make way for application of other remedies 3 
otherwiſe you may make injection with a Syringe, that fo it may penetrate the more powertully, 
But this deſcribed Ag yptiacum ſhall be tempered according, to the condition of the affected parts, 
tor the nervous parts will be offended with it as being too acrid 3 but it may be qualited by ad- 
mixture of oy] of Turpentine and Saint Johns-wort. Alſo we may well be without this Zgypti- pug s 
; 5 46 ! hy and when 
am when there is no ſuch pcſtilent conſtitution of the air, as. was ſeen in the late Civil Wars. to remper this 
After the uſe of Xgyptiacum you ſhall with emollient and lenitive medicines procure the falling Agyptiacun. 
away of the Eſchar, and {uch a medicine is this tollowing, Oyl, being fomewhat more than warm. 
IK Olei violazi lib, iitj. in guibus coquantur catelli duo nuper nati, uſque ad diſſolutimem oſium, addends 
vermum terreſtrium, ut decet preparatorum , 1b 1. Coquantur ſimul lento igne, dewide fiat expreſſo ad The oil of 
uſum, addendo terebinth. venet. 5 ij. Aqua vite 3 i. This Oyl hath a wondertul force toafſivage Whelps a di- 
pain, to bring the wound to ſuppuration, and cauſe the falling away of the Eſchar. This enſuing 8*ſtive. Ano- 
Oyl is made more cally. i Olei ſeminis lini, & lilior. an. 3 1ij. Vnguent. baſilic. 5 i. Liquefiant fi- ne ms _ 
mul &- fiat medicamentum : Pat ot this a ſufficient quantity into the wound 3 for this being ap- procure the 
plicd indifferent hot, hath power to aſſwage pain, to ſoften and humect the oritice of the wound, falling away 
aud help forwards ſuppuration, which is the true manner of curing theſe kinds of wounds, accor- 9f an Eſchar. 
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ding to the rule of Hippocrates, which wiſhes every contuſed wound to be preſently brought ty 
ſuppuration, for ſo it will be leſs ſubje& to a Phlegmon 3 and befides, all the rent and bruiſed Ah 
muſt putrche, diſſolve and turn to quitture, that new and good ficſh may be generated inſtead there- 
Lib, de uleer, Of, Laurentins Taubertus much commecnds this followin&mcdicine, of whole efficacy, as yct I have 
made no trial I Pulver. mercur. bis calcinati, J i. Adipis porci recentis, -vel butyri recentis, F viij. Cam- 
The faculties phore in aqua vite diſſolute, ij. Miſce omnia ſimul, addendo tantillum oli liliorum, aut lini, Experi. 
of the powder encc taught him, and Reaſon alſo ſhews, that this kind of remcdy is very commendable ; for ths 
of Mercury. powder of Mcrcury, if mixed with a groſs and humccting matter, doth in a ſhort ſpace turn the 
bruiſed fleſh into Pxs, without cauſing any great pain. For the Camphire, whether it be hot or 
"The force of cold, in tempcr, it much conduccs to that purpoſe, by reaſon of the ſubtlety of the parts whercyf 
calcined vi- it conſiſts, For by means of this quality the medicines cnter with more facility into the affected by- 
_ dics, and perform their parts belides alſo, Camphire refiſts PutretaCtion. Some drop into the wound 
made by Gun- Aqua vite,wherein they have diſſolved ſome calcincd vitriol, Which kind of remedy is not ſuppura- 
ſhot may be tive, but yet much reſiſts putrefaction, ſo that we may ule it with good ſucceſs, when the weather is 
combuſt, hot, moiſt and foggy. But when the wound is made very near at hand, it cannot but be burnt by 
the flame of the powder 3 in which, remedies uſed for burns, will be uſeful, not omitting ſuch as 
are ht for contuſions. But for thoſe parts which lye next the wound, you ſhall not, unleſs at the 
firſt dreſſing, apply refrigerating and aſtringent things, but rather emollicnt and ſuppurative, For 
thoſe things which have a rcfrigerating faculty, weaken the part, and hinder ſuppuration. For 
aſtringents conſtipate the skin, which is the cauſe, that, the putrid vapours ſhuts up and hindred 
from tranſpiration and paſſage forth, a Gangrene and Mortihcation cafily feiſe upon the part. But 
Scarification. if the contulion be great, aw diffuſe it ſe]lt more largely over the fleſh, the part muſt be much ſcari- 
hed z that ſo the contuſed and concrete blood, and therefore ſubject to putrefation, may be cva- 
cuated. But for thoſe parts, which ſomewhat farther diſtant from the wound, encompaſs the con- 
tuſed fleſh, they require refrigerating and ſtrengthening medicines, fo to hinder the talling down 
An Aſtringent and ſcttling of the humor in that part, which is this enſuing medicine. Rt prl.boli armen. ſanguin.Dra- 
repelling MEe- con, Myrrhe, an. 5 1. ſacci ſolan. i ran portulac. an. 5 1 |. album 11}. ovorum. oxyrhodin. quantum 
dicine. ſufficit \ fiat linimentum, ut decet, You may uſe this and the like until the ſuſpef&ted ſymptom be 
wok aſt fear. Neither mult you have leſs care, of binding up and rolling the part, than of your me- 
_ binding (qjcines; for it doth not a little conduce to the cure, to bind it 6 htly up as it may be without pain, 
- at} oft the The wound at the beginning of the cure, mult be dreſſed but once in four and twenty hours, that is, 
wound muſt until the wound be come to ſuppurationz but when the quitture begins to flow from it, and conſe- 
be dreſt in a quently the pain and Feaver are increaſed, it ſhall be dreſt twice a day, that is, every twelve hours, 
day. And when the quitture flows more abundantly than uſual, fo that the colleEtion thereof is very 
troubleſome to the Patient, it will be requilite to dreſs it every eight hours that- is, thrice a day, 
Now when as this abundant efflux is ſomewhat flaked, and begins to decreaſe, it will ſuffice to 
drcfs it twice a day, But when the Ulcer is filled with fleſh, and conſequently caſts forth but little 
mattcr, it will ſervetodreſs ir once a day, as you did at the hrſt, 


CHAP. VL 
How you ſhall order it at the ſecond dreſſing. 


why wounds T the ſecond and following dreſſings, unleſs you ſuſpect putretaction, and a Gangrens, 

made by Gun- you ſhall only put into the wound ſome of the Oyls formerly deſcribed, zdding to them 

ſhor are ſo the yolks of ſome cggs anda little Saffron z and uſe this medicine, until the wound come 

long before - tq perfe&t ſuppuratioh. Here you mult note this, that theſe kinds of wounds are longer betore 

> Ari nong they come to ſuppuration, than other wounds made by any other ſort of Weapon 3 both for that 

" the bullet, asallo the air which it violently carrics before it, by much bruiling the fleſh, on evc- 

ry ſide, diſſipates the native hcat, and exhauſts the ſpirits of the part. Which things hinder di- 

geſtion, and often cauſe the matter to ſtink, as alſo many other pernicious ſymptoms, Yet molt 

uſually Pi or quitture appears within three or four days, ſooner and later according, to the va- 

rious complexion and temperament of the Paticnts bodics, and the condition of the ambient air 

in heat and cold, Then by little and little you muſt come to deterhives, adding to the former m*- 

dicine ſome Turpentine waſhed in Roſe, Barley, or ſome other ſuch like water, which may wall 

Why Turpen- away the biting thereof. If the incempaſſing air be very cold, you may, to good purpoſe, add 

tine muſtbe {ſome Aqua vite 3 for by Galen's preſcript, we muſt not uſe hot medicines in Winter, and les hotin 

"yr" Meth Summer. Then in the ncxt place uſe deterfives3 as, Re Aque decoftionis hordei quantum ſufficit, ſuce 

TIME * plantaginis, apii, agrimon. centaurei minoris, an. 3 i. Bulliant omnia ſimul \ in fine decoftionis adde terebit- 

thing wenete 5 ii}. Mellis roſat. J ij. farin. bordei 5 iij. Croci 9 i. Let them all be well mixed together 

and make a Munditicative of an indifferent confiftence. Or, Re Swcci clymeni, plantag. abfinth.apih 

A detergent pen _ 7 T, þ _ 2 _ S } h Bn . 2 5357 ” » , oltet 
> SO R_ « 5 I). Tereb. venet. 5 ll). Syrup. abſinth, & melis roſ. an. 3 1ij. Bulliant onnia ſecundum artem 9 

colentur in colatura,, adde pulver. aloes, maſtiches, Treos Florent. far. hord. an 3 1. Fiat Mundificatiou# 

ad uſum difium. Or, I Terebinth. venet. lote in ag.roſ.j v. Olei roſe. 1. Mellis roſ.1i) myrrhe.aleos, maſiic0. 

ariſtoloch. rotunde. an. 3 i |f. Far. hord. 5 it}. Miſce. Make a Munditicative, which you may put wt0 

Why ſents the wound with Tents, but ſuch as are ncither too long, nor thick, leſt they hinder the evacus- 

muſt be nei- tion of the quitture and vapours, whence the wounded part will be troubled with crofion.palt 

ther too long dcfluxion, inflammation, abſceſs, putrcfaQtion z all which ſcverally of them ſelves, as alſo by 11 

nor thick, fecting the noble parts, are troubleſome both to the part affeed, as alſoto the whole body 

belides. Wherefore you ſhall put into the wound no Tents, unleſs ſmall ones , and of an indiffc- 

rent conſiſtence ; leſt (as I ſaid) you hinder the patling forth of the matter, or by their hard prel- 


ting of the part, cauſe pain, and ſo draw on malign ſymptoms. Burt ſecing Tents are uſed bo - 
«cc 
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keep open a wound fo long, until all the ſtrange bodies be taken forth, as alſo to carry the medi- 

cines, wherewithal they are anointed, even to the bottom of the wound : Now if the wound be When you 
ſinuous and deep, that ſo the medicine cannot by that means arrive at the bottom and all the parts uſt ule in- 
thereof, you muſt do your butineſs by injections made of the tt Mowing decoction. R ag. hord. lib.iiij. —— 
aorimon. centaur, minor, pimpinelle, abſinth. plantag. M. \*. Rad. ariſtoloch. rotund. 5 (5. Fiat deev&iio An injeRion. 
ad lib. j- in colatura expreſſs diſſolve aloes bepatica 3 11}. Mellis roſ; 3 ij. Bulliant modicum. Inject ſome 

of this decoction three or four times into the wound, as often as you dreſs the Paticnt 3 and if this 

ſhall not be ſufficient to cleanle the hlth, and wafie the {pongious, putrid and dead ficth, you ſhall 

difſolve therein as much Agyptiacem as you ſhall think fit tor the preſent necelſity, but commonly you The quantity 


ſhall diffolve an ounce of Agyptiaczem in a pint of the decoction. Verily Xe ptiacum doth powertully = _ 4 


conſume the proud fleth which lies in the capacity of the wound befides allo, it only works upon in an inje&ion. 


ſuch kind of flcſh, For this purpoſe, I have alſo made trial of the powder of Mercury and burnt 

Alum cqually mixcd together, and found them very powertul, even as ſublimate, or Arſenick (but 

that theſe cauſe not ſuch pain in their operation.) I certainly much wonder at the largeneſs of 

the Eſchar which ariſes by the aſpertion of theſe powders. Many Practitioners would have a great Why none of 
quantity of the injection to be lett in the cavities of finuous Ulcers, or wounds 3 which thing I the injettion 
could never allow of, For this contained humor cauſeth an unnatural tenſion in theſe parts, and 
taints them with ſuperfluous moiſture, whereby the regencration of fleſh is hindered ; for that 
every Ulcer as it is an Ulcer, requires to be dryed, in Hippocrates opinion, Many alſo offend in Hollow Tents 
the too frequent uſe of Tents z tor as they change them every hour, they touch the fidesof the ® Pipes. 
wound, cauſe pain, and rencw other malign ſymptoms z wheretore ſuch Ulcers as caſt forth more 

abundance of matter, I could with rather to be drefſed with hollow Tents, like thoſe I formerly de - 

ſcribed to be put into wounds of the Chett, You hall alſo preſs a linnen boulſter to the bottom of 

the wound, that ſo the parts themſelves may be mutually condenſed by that prefſure and the quit- 

cure thruſt forth 3 neither will it be amiſs to let this boullter have a large hole htted tothe orifice of 


the wound- 


the wound and end of the hollow Tent and Pipe, that ſo you may apply a ſpunge for to receive the The manner of 
quitture, for ſo the matter will be more ſpeedily evacuated and ſpent, eſpecially ifit be bound up with P!*dingup the 


an expullive ligature, beginning at the bottom of the Ulcer,and ſo wrapping it up to the top. All the ® 
the boulſters and rowlers, which ſhall be applied to theſe kinds of wounds, thall be dipped in 
Oxycrate or Red-Wine, ſc to ſtrengthen the part, and hinder defluxion. But you muſt have a 
ſpecial care, that you do not bind the wound too hard, from hence will ariſe pain, hindering the 
paſſage torth of the putredinous vapours and excrements, which the contuled fleth calts torth 3 and 
alſo tear otan Atrophza, or want of nouriſhment, the alimentary juyces being hindred from coming, 
to the part, 


CHAP. VII. 
By what means ſtrange Bodies, left in at the firſt dreſſing, may be drawn forth. 


violence of the ſtroke, cannot be pulled forth at the frlt drefling, for that they either do not that make 


T divers times happens, that certain ſplinters of bones, brokcn and thattered aſunder by the Two cauſes 
ſtrange bodies 


yield or fall away,or elſe cannot be tound by the formerly deſcribed Intiruments. For which pur- CO ns 
poſe this is an approved medicine to draw forth that which is lett behind. Re Radic. Ireos F loren. panac. yen forth. 
& capper. an.3 li}. Ariſtoloch. rotund. manne, thuris, an. 3 i. In pollinem redaGia, incorporentur cum melle 
roſar.& terebinth. venet. an. 3 ij. Or Re Reſin. pini ficce 3 ij. Pwmicis combuſti & extin(ti in vins albo, ra- 
dic. Ireos, ariſtolochie, an. 5 |*. Thuris 5 1. Squame eris, 3 i). in pollinem redigantur, incorporentur cum 
melle roſato, flat medicamentum. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of Indications tobe obſerved in this kind of Wounds. 


vours to regenerate fleth, and cicatrize it, mult be helped forwards with convenient rc- 

medies, both taken inwardly, and applied outwardly. To which things we maybeealily 
and ſafely carried by indications drawn, firſt from the eſſence of the diſeaſe, then from the cauſe; 
if as yet preſent it nourith the diſeaſe. For that which Galen ſays, Lib. 3.- Meth. that no Indi- 
cation -may be taken from the primitive cauſe and timez muſt be underttood of the time patt. 
and the cauſe which is abſent. And then from the principal times of the diſcaſe, the beginning, 
increaſe, ſtate, and declination for each of theſe four require their remedies. Others are taken 
trom the temperament of the Patient, ſo that no Chirurgcon need doubt, that ſome medicines are 
ht tor cholerick, otherfome for phlegmatick bodies. Hither refer the indication taken from the 
ape of the Patient; alfo it is drawn trom his diet, for no man mult preſcribe any flender diet to 
one who is always feeding, as to him who is accuſtomed to eat but once or twice a day. Hence it is 
that a diet confiſting only of Panada's is more fitter for Italians than for French men 3 for we muſt 
give ſomewhat to cultom, which is as it were another nature. Vocations and daily exerciſes, are re- The indica; 
terred to diet: For other things betit Husbandmen and Labourers, whoſe fleſh is denſe, and skin , Rick be 
hardned by much labour, than idle and delicate perſons. But of all other, have diligent regard drawn from 
of that indication which is drawn from the ſtrength of the Patient 3 for we mult preſently, (all the ſtrengrh of 
(llc being neglected) ſuccour the fainting, or decaying ſtrength ; wherefore if it be needful to cut be —_— 
off a rvember that is putretied, the operation mult be deferred if the ſirength of the Patient be 6 jr wg 4 
d:jcdted, that he cannot have it performed without manifeſt danger of his life Alſo indication 
may 


T: Ulcer being cleanſed and purged, and all firange bodies taken forth 3 Natures endea- 


mult be lefr in 
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may be drawn from the incompaſling air, under which alſo is comprehended that, which is taken 
from the ſeaſon of the year, region, the (tate of the air and foil, and the particular condition of the 
Why wounds Preſent and lately by-paſt time. Hence 1t 15 we read in Guido, that wounds of the head are cured 
of the head at with far more difficulty at Paris, than at Avignionz where, notwithſtanding on the contrary, the 
Paris, and of wounds of the legs are cured with more trouble, than at Paris; the cauſe is, the air is cold and mojil: 
the legs at at Paris; which conſtitution' ſeeing it is hurtful to the brain and head, it cannot but mult be offen- 
___ = five to the wounds of theſe parts. But the hcat of the ambient air at Avignon, attenuates and diſ. 
cured, ſolves the humors, and makes them flow trom above downwards, But it any object that expericnce 
contradicts this opinion of Gzi4o, and ſay, that wounds of the head are more frequently deadly in 
hot Countrcys 3 lct him underſtand that this mult not be attributed to the manifctt and natural hear 
of the ajr, but toa certain malign and venenate humor, or vapour diſperſed through the air, and 
raiſcd out of the Scas; as you may ealily obſcrve in thoſe places of Fran:e and Italy which border 
upon the Mediterranean Sc. An indication may allo be drawn trom the peculiar temper of the 
wounded parts, for the muſculons parts. nuutt be dreffcd attcr one, and the bony parts after another 
manner. The different ſenſe of the parts, indicates and requires the like variety of remedies; for 
An indication you ſhall not apply ſo acrid medicines to the nerves and tendons, as to the ligaments which are de- 
mo he wn R ſitute of ſenſe. The like reaſon alſo tor the dignity and tunction of the parts necdful for the pre. 
and dull fenſe ſcrvation of life; for oft-times wounds of the brain, or ſome other of the natural and vital part, 
of the wound- for this very reaſon that they are dehixed in thele parts, divert the whole manner of the cure, which 
<d part. is uſually and gcnerally performed in wounds. Neither that without good cauſe , for oft-time 
from the condition of the parts, we may certainly pronounce the whole ſuccels of the diſeaſe to, 
wounds which penetrate into the ventricles of the brain, into the heart, the large veſlels, the chey, 
the nervous parts of the midriff, the liver, ventricles, ſmall guts, bladder, it forcwhat large are 
deadly ; as alſo thoſe which light upon a joynt in a body repleat with il] humors, as we have for. 
merly notcd. Neither muſt you neglect that indication which is drawn from the fituation of the 
part, and the commerce it hath with the adjacent parts, or from the hgure thcreot 3 lecing, that 
j Galen himſelf would not have it neglected. - But we mult conſider in taking thele torcmentioned 
Gallib.7. Meth. Indications, whether there be a compolition, or complication of the diſcafes z tor as there js one 
Gaye 2 that ſimple indication, of one and that a fimple diſcaſe, fo mult the indication be various 
a compound and complicate diſeaſe, But there is obſerved to be a triple compoſition or complication 
of aftc&s belides nature : For cither a diſeaſe is compounded with a diſcale, as a wound, or a phleg. 
mon with a fracture of a bone or a diſcaſe with a caule, as an ulcer with a defluxion; or a diſeaſe 
with a ſymptom, as wound with pain or bleeding. It ſometimes comes to pals, that theſe three, 
the diſeaſe, cauſe and ſymptome, concur in one caſe or attcct, In artificially handling of which, 
we mult follow Galen's counſel, who wilhes in complicated and compounded affects, that we rel 
Gal.l.7: Mtth. tc more urgent 3 then let us withltand the cauſe of the diſeaſe; and lattly that aftect, without which 
the reſt cannot cannot be cured. Which counſel mult well be obſerved; tor in this compoſure of af- 
fe&s, which diſtracts the Emperick 3 on the contrary, the rational Phylician hath a way preſcribed 
in a few and theſe excellent words, which it he follow in his order of cure, he can ſcarce miſs to 
heal the Patient, Symptoms truly as they are ſymptoms, yield no indication of curing, neither 
change the order of the cure 3 for when the diſcaſe is healed, the tymptom vanithes as that which 
follows the diſeaſe, as a ihadow follows the body. But ſymptoms do oftentimes fo urge and preſs; 
gs ng that perverting the whole order of the cure, we are torced to refit them in the firlt place, as thoſe 
indication of Which would otherwiſe increaſe the diſeaſe, Now all the tormerly mentioned indications may be 
curing from a drawn to two heads 3 the hirlt is, to re&ore the parts to its native temper 3 the other js, that the 
ſ[ymprome. blood offend not either in quantity or quality 3 for when thoſe two are preſent, there is nothing 
which may hindcr the repletion or union of wounds nor ulcers. 


' IO ——— — —— ——— — —— 


CHAP. IX. 
What remains for the Chirurgeon to do in this kind of Wounds, 


— — - _ = OC 


ons, preſcribe a diet in thoſe fix things we call not-natural, forbidding the uſe of hot and 

acrid things as allo of Wine 3 tor ſuch attenuate humors, and make them more apttor 
Why ſuch as dcfluxion, Theretore at the hrlt let his diet be flender, that ſo the courſe of the humors may be 
are wounded diverted from the affected part 3 tor the ſtomach being empty, and not well filled, draws from the 
mult keep 2 parts about it, whereby it conſequently tollows, that the utmoſt and remoteſt parts are at thelength 
fender diet. £,.cuated 3 which is the cauſe, that ſuch as are wounded, mult keep fo ſpare a diet for the next 
days following. Venery is very pernicious for that it inflames the ſpirits and humors far beyond 
other motions z whereby it happens that the humors waxing hot, are too plentitully carricd to 
the wounded and over-heatcd part. The bleeding muſt not be ſtanched preſently upon recet- 
ving of the wound, for by the more plentitul cflux thereof, the part is freed from danger of inflam- 
mation and fulncls. Wherefore it the wound bleed not {ufficiently at the hilt, you thall the next 


FT: Chirurgeon mult firſt of all be skiltul, and labour to afſwage pain, hinder defluxi- 


oe on day open a vein, and take blood according to the ſtrength and plenitude of the Patient : for there | 
in ſuchasare uſually flows no great ſtore of blood trom wounds of this nature 3 for that by the greatneſs of the 7 
wounded by contuſion and vchemency of the moved air, the ſpirits are forced in, as alſo I have obſerved in 
Gunſhor, thoſe who have one of their limbs taken away with a Cannon bullet. For in the time when the a 


wound is received, there flows no great quantity of blood , although there - be large veins and q 
arteries torn in ſunder thereby. But on the fourth, fifth, ſixth, or ſome more days after, the blood | 
tows in greater abundance, and with more violence, the native heat and ſpirits returning into the | 


part, The belly muſt be ſo qualified, that he may have at the leaſt one ſtool a day, either by Na- 
ture 


+ 
D; 

+ 
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wr, or Art 3 ard if by Art, then rather wi th a Clyſtcr than purging medicines taken by the mouth, 

for that the agitation of humors, chictly in the tirlt days ot the difcalc, 15 tO be {nſpcccd, leti 

we increaſe the defluxion falling down upon the wounded part, Yet Galen writcs that both the Gal. lth, 4. 
-vacuations are here needful, that is, blood-letting and purging 3 though the Patient be neither ple- 44% c4p. 5, 
thorick, nor repleat with ill humors, But the care hereot mult bc committed to the judg.;cnt of the 

Icarncd Phyſician 3 pain, if joyncd with inflammation thall be mitigatcd, by anointing, the parts ncar 

:mto the wound with zngrent. nutritum, compoſed with the juice of Plantain, Houfleck. Niginclitude, oy 
and chc like. _—_— Diacalcitheos delcribed by Galen difſolved with vincgar, oyl ot Poppics and = —_ as 
Roſes. isof no leſs cthcacy 3 nor unguent. de bolo, nor divers other things ot the ſame facult;, though o_ Mong ſee 
properly no Anodyncs, as thoſe which are not hot and moilt in the firli degree, but rather cold, but 

yct not ſ0as tO have any narcotick taculty. Now theſe torementioncd things aflwage pain. for that 

they corrett the hotdiltemper, and ſtay the acrid and cholerick defluxions, whoſe violence is more 

than cold. After the ule of repercuthves, it will be good to apply this tollowing Cataplaſm. uv Mice An Anodyne 
anis anfirſe in latte vaccino 1h 1 (8. Brlliant parum, addendo ole violacei, E roſar. an. ij. Vitell. ovo- and ripening 
vm nee iltje petuer. roſare rub. flor. chamem. & meliloti, an. 5 ti. Farin. fabar, & hordei, an. 5 i. miſce, Caraplaſm. 
fiat cataplaſma ſecundum artem. Allo in this caſe you may cally make a medicine, ct bread-crums 

boiled in Oxycrate and oyl of Roſes, The cure of Tumors, it any affociate the wound, may be 

found in their proper place. Natures motion, whether to ſuppuration, or any ſuch thing, mui {till 

he obſcrved, and hclpcd by the Phyſician and Chirurgeon, as the miniſters and ſervants thereof. 
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CHAP. 2X. 
Of Bullets which remain inthe body, for a long time after the Wound is healed up. 


Eaden Bullets lye in ſome parts of the body ſome whiles ſeven, cight, or more ycars, ſo that Why Leaden 
they neither hinder the agglutination of the wound,neither doth any other ſymptom happen Bullers lye in 
thercupon, as I have divers times obſerved ; until at length by the firength of Nature forcing — _ 

them, and their proper weightinelſs bezring them downwards, they thew themſclves in ſome lower err doing 

part, by their (welling or bunching torth, and fo mult be taken forth by the hand of the Chirurge- any harm. | 
on. For they ſay Lead hath a certain ſympathy and familiarity with mans body, chicfly the flethy 

parts thereot. Wheretore it neither putrches it ſelt, nor cauſeth the fleth to putrehie 3 beſides it hath 

an excellent faculty in cicatrizing old ulcers. But bullets of tone, iron, and of any other metal, are 

of another nature, tor they cannot remain any long time in the body without hurt 3 tor Iron will 

grow ruſty, and ſo corrode the neighbouring bodies, and bring other malign {ymptoms, Yet a Leaden 

bullet cannot remain any long time in nervous or noble parts without danger. 
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CHAP. XL. 


How to corre#t the conſtitution of the Air, ſo that the noble parts may be ſtrengthened, and the whole body 
* beſides. 


made by Gunſhot prove deadly, not by their own fault, but the fault of the air z therefore ſtrengthen the 
alſo the Chirurgeon muſt have this care, that he correct the air with all diligence, and rc- noble parts. 

dvce it to a certain quality and moderation of ſubſtance, and ftrengthen the noble parts and 

waole body bcfides 3 which may be performed by the following medicines, which are to be taken 

inwardly and applicd outwardly. In the morning, three hours betore micat, let the Patient take 

ſome certain quantity, as the Phyſician ſhall think tit, of the EleEtuary Diarrhodon Abbatis, or Aro- 

maticum roſatum, triaſantalon, biamoſchum , letificans Galeni, or ſome ſuch other like. And you 

(hall apply ſome ſuch Epitheme as is here deſcribed to the Heart and Liver. Re Aque roſar. 5 iiij, a cordial Epi- 

aque bugloſſe, aceti boni, an. F ij. coriandri preparati 5; |. caryophyll. cortic. citri an. 5 1. Sant.rb. 3 |S. them. 

corallt wtrinſque 3 |*, Camphore ?) i. Croci 7 (. Pulver. diarrbod. abbat. 3 ii. Theriace & Mithridat. an. 

5 |5. Pl. flo. chamem. & melil. an. 3 iij. miſce, fiat epithema, Lect it be applicd warm by dipping a 

Scarlet cloth therein. You ſhall frequently put odoriterous and retrigerating things to the Pati- 

ents noſe, to ſtrengthen the animal faculty 3 as, Re Ague roſar. & aceti boni an. 5 ii}. catyophylloriem, 

mts moſchat, cinamomi conquaſſatorum, & Theriace Galeni, an. 7 i. Let a linnen rag, dipped herein, 

be now and then put to the Paticntsnoſc 3 for the ſame purpoſe he ſhall carry a Pomander about 

him, and often ſmell thereto. As, Rc Roſe rub. violar. an. 5 ity. baccarum myrti, juniperi, ſantal. rub.an. pomanders, 


3 1) ('. {tyracis calamit. 3 ij. aq. roſarum. quantum ſatis eſt : liquefiat ſimu] cum cere albe quod ſufficit, 


B becauſe, as we have formerly told you, there are ſome times wherein even ſmal! wounds cqraiats ro 


| flat ceratum ad comprehendendos ſupra-ditios pulveres cum piſtillo calido,& ducatur in pomum. Or, bt Rad. 


Ireos Florent, majoran. calam. aromat. ladan, benzoini, rad. cyperi caryophyl. an. 3 ij- Moſchi. gra. 4+ flat 


| pulvis cum gummi tragacanth. quod ſufficit. Or elſe, R Ladani puri 5 i. Benzoini 5 (f. ſtyracis calamit. 


b V]. Ireos flor. % \: Caryopbyl.5 ii. majoran. roſcrub.calami aromat.an.3 (8. in pollinem redigantur omnia, & 
llant cam aqua roſ; quantum ſufficit , colentur, colata, liquefiant cum juſta cere albe quantitate, ſtyracis li- 
ride 5 i. Fiat ad modum cerati, & cum piſtillo fiat pomum, addita moſchi 3 i. Alſo you may corroborate pgrgnrals to 
the animal faculty by application of fronrals, as alſo procure fleep, and eaſe the pain of the head 3 caufe reft, and 
a, re ak 3 li.olei roſ.&- papav.an.Z i ($.aceti boni, Z i. trochiſ.de camphora,3 (s fit frontale. Linnen rags ſtrengthen the 
dipped herein may be applicd to the temples of the forchead, and otten renewed, otherwiſe by their animal faculty. 
hear, drinels, and hardneſs, they will cauſe watching inftcad of ſleep. Neither muſt you in the mean 
time bind the head too hard, leſt by intercepting and hindring the pulſation of the temporal Arte- 
"\, you increaſe the pain of the head. You ſhall make a fire in the Patients Chamber of odorife- 
us woods, as Juniper, Bay-trec, the pruning or cuttings of Vines, Roſemary, and Orris roots. _ 
e 


— 
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A fiveet water. the ſame purpoſe, you may ſprinkle the floor with ſweet water 3 if the Patient be able to undergg 
ſuch coſt. As, Re majerane, menthe, radic, cyperi, calami aromat. ſalvie, lavendule, fanicul. thymi, ftachad. 
flor. chamem. melilot. ſatureie, baccarum lanri, & juniperi. an. M. 1i). pulv. cary hyl. nucis Moſcatzan 3 i, 
aque roſar. & vite, an. lib. ij. vini albi boni &- odorifici. lib. x. bullzant omnia in balneo Marie ad uſumdj. 
Perfumes to (zum, You may alſo make perfumes to burn in his chambcr : as thus, Rc carbonzs ſalicis 5 vii). ladani 
burn. puri 3 ij. thuris maſculi, ligni & baccarum Funiperi , an. 5 i. xyloalses, benjoini, ſtyracis calamit. an, 5 (x, 
N ucis moſchate, ſantal. citrin. an. 5 iij. caryaphyll. ftyracis liquide, an. 5 1}. zedoarie, calami aromat, ay, 
5 i. gummi tragacanth. aqua roſar. ſoluti, quod fit ſatis. Make hereof pertumes in what faſhion you 
pleaſe. For the rottenneſs and corruption of bones, we will treat thereof hereafter in due place, 


em. 


CHAP. XII. 


Certain memorable Hiſtories: 


merly preſcribed method of curing Wounds made by Gunſhot. The tamous and mo; ya. 
Ifant Count of Mansfelt, Governor of the Dutchy of Lxenboxrg, Knight of the Order 
of Burgundy, coming to the aid of the French King, was at the Battel of Moncontoxr 3 where in the 
The malign conflict he received fo great a wound at the joynt of the left arm with a Piſtol-buller, that the bones 
ymptoms were ſhivered and broken in ſo many pieces, as if they had been laid upon an Anvil and firuck with 
which uſually an hammer : Hence proceeded many malign ſymptoms, as cruel and tortrenting pain, inflan 
_o- _ mation, a feaver, an oedematous and flatulent tumor of the whole arm even to the hngers cnds, and 
by Gunſhot, © a certain inclination to a Gangrene : Which to reſiſt, Nicolas Lambert, and Richard Hrbert, the 
' Kings Chirurgeons, had made many and deep. ſcarifications. But when I came to viſit and dre 
him, by the Kings appointment, and had obſerved the great ſtench and putrefaCtion, I withed 
that they would uſe lotions of o_— made ſomewhat ſironger than ordinary, and dilſolved 
in Vinegar, and Aquavite, and do other things more largcly ſpoken of in the Chapter of a Gan- 
grene. For the Patient had alſo a Diarrhea, or Flux, whereby he evacuated the purulent and ſtink- 
ivg hlth which flowed from his wound. Which how it might come to paſs we will thew at large, 
when we come to treat of the ſuppreſſion of the Urine. For this ſecmed very abſurd to many, 
Matter may becauſc that if this purulent humor flowcd out of the arm into the belly, it mult needs flow back 
flow from the jnto the veins, be mixed with the blood, and by its pernicious and contagious paſſage through 
—_ the {he hcart and liver, caulc excceding ill ſymptoms, and laſtly death. Indecd he often ſwoundedby 
belly. the aſcent of the filthy vapours raiſcd from the Ulcer to the noble parts; which to relift, I wiſhed 
A brief recita) him to take a ſpoonful of Agua vite with ſome Treacle diflolved therein. I endeavourcd to reprels 
of the manner the oedematous and flatulent Tumor poſſeſſing all the arm with ſoups dipped in Oxycrate, to 
of the cure, which was put a little Salt and Agua wite; thcſe ſtoups I Rayed and held to the part with dou- 
ble cloaths, ſowed as ſtrait as I could. Such a compreſlion held the broken bones in their places, 
preſſed their Sanies from the Ulcers, and forced back the humors flowing to the part into the center 
of the body. It at any timeI omitted this compreſſion, the Tumor was fo increaſed, that 1 wasig 
a grcat deal of fear, leſt the native heat of the part ſhould be ſuffocated. Neither could I other- 
wiſe bind up the arm by reaſon of the exceſſive pain which moleſted the Patient upon the lealt ſtir 
ring, of the arm. There were alſo many Abſceſſes about his elbow and over all his arm befides, For 
the letting forth of whoſe matter I was forced to make new Incifionsz which he endured very 
ſtoutly. At length I curcd him with uſing a vulnerary potion, and by —_— the Ulcers, and cor- 
reCting the putrefaQtion with Ag yptiacrm diſſolved in Wine and honey of Roſes, and fo poured in- 
to the Ulcers, and reprefſing the growth of proud fleſh, with the powder of burnt Alum, drying'it 
after the deterſion with liniments. Now this I can truly affirm and protels, that, during the time 
of the cure, I took out above threeſcore ſplinters of bones, and thoſe neceſſarily, amongſt which 
there was one of the length of ones tinger 3 yet by Gods affiſtance at length he became ſound in all 
things, but that he could not put forth, or draw in his arm. 
Not long after by the Kings command I went to ſee Charles Philip of Croy, Lord of Auret, the 
Duke of Arſchots Brother, not far from Mounts a City of Henalt. He kept his bed ſeven months by 
Horrid ſymp- Talon of a wound made by a bullet the ſpace of three fingers above his knee. When I came to 
rom occaſion- him, he was afflicted with theſe ſymptoms , intolerable pain , a continual feaver , cold (weats, 
ed by a wound watchings, excoriation of the hips by reaſon of his long lying upon them, his appetite dejected 
-_ by Gun- ith much thirſt, He oft ſunk down as if he had the F alling-fickneſs, had a defire to vomit, anda 
continual trembling or ſhaking, ſo that he could not put one hand to his mouth without the all- 
ſtance of the other : He ſwounded frequently by reaſon of the vapours aſcending to thenoble 
parts, For the thigh-bone was broken Jong-ways, and fide-ways with many ſplinters of bonds, 
whereof ſome were plucked out; and others remained Ricking faft in. He beſides alſo had an ulcer n 
his groin which reached to the midlt of his thigh, and many other ſinuous ulcers about his knee, Al 
the muſcles of his thigh and leg were ſwoln with a flegmatick, cold and flatulent humor, fo that a 
moſt all the native heat of tho: parts ſeemed extin&, All which things being conlidered, I had 
ſcarce any hope to recover him, ſo that I repented my coming thither. Yet at length putting 
ſome contidence in his ſtrength, and prime of youth, I began to have better hopes. Thereio 
with his good liking, tirſt of all, I made two Incifions, ſo to let forth the matter, which 1y1"s 
Incifions about the bone did humedt the ſubſtance of the muſcles. This had happy ſucceſs, and drew out * 
wherefore great quantity of matterz then Iwith a Syringe injeed much Ag yptiacum diſſolved in Wine, 
made. and a little Aqua vite into theſe Incilions, 1o to reſtrain and amend the putrefaction, reprelsM* 
ſpongy, looſe, and ſoft fleth, reſolve the cedematous and flatulent Tumor, afſwage the pain, i 


ſtir up and ſtrengthen the native heat almoſt opprefſt by the abundance of excrementitious ” 
,MV?; 


H= think good for the benefit of young practitioners, to illuſtrate by examples the for- 
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oo that it could ſcarcely aſſimilate any nouriſhment and adjoyn it to the parts. Thcn I foment- 
ed the affc&cd part with Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, Lavender, Chamomile and Mclliot-tlowers. and 


Red-roſe leaves boiled in White-white, and Lye made of Oak-athes, adding thercto as much Salt rations, 
and Vinegaras I judget requiſite, This Fomentation did attenuate and draw forth the morbitick 


humor. Now we uſc 


them long and often, fo to waſte the humor more by dry ing up and breathing, 


through the paſſages of the 5kin, more chereot than tell into the part, For this ſame purpoſc, we or- Mixed or 
daincd that he ſhould uſe frictions with hot linncn clothes, and chat theſe ſhould be made from round fri&i- 
above downwards, from below upward, and fo on cvcry fide, and ſomewhat long withal : For a 99s, as they 


ſhort friction draws more humor into the part than it can reſolve: I withed that each otherday they 


term them, 


ſhould lay bricks hcatcd hot in the hre about his leg, thigh, and foalot his foot 5 but they were to 
be ſomewhat quenched, and ſprinkled with Wine and Vinegar, with a ſmall quantity of Agra 
-ite. Much waterilh moiſture by this moitt heat, did {weat out of thele parts, the tumor was lefſen- 


cd, and the native heat by little and little rcltored, Then ſtoups dipped in Lyc made of Oak athcs 


» A medicated 


whercin Sage, Roſcmary, Lavender, Salt and Cloves, WCrc boiled, fome Aqua wvite added, were ap- Lye. 
plicd thcreto3 but the rowlers were fo gently and artificially wrapped about, that he did cafily en- 
dure them without any pain, and that with ſuch happy ſucceſs, that if they were omitted but one 
day, the tumor became very great. But thick linnen boullters were laid upon the lower cavities of 


the Ulcer 3 that ſo the Sanies, or hIth, might be more ealily prefſed torth. But I had always a ſpe- 


cizl care that the orifices of the Ulcers ſhould be kept open with hollow tents or pipes put thercin : 
And ſoructimes this following Cataplaſm was applied torcfolve the tumor. Re Far. hord. fabar. & 
orabi, an 7, Vjs Mellis com. & tereb. an. 5 1). flo. chamem. melil. & rof. rub. an. 3 . Pulv. rad, Ireos, 
Flor, cyper: Majt., an. 5 tt. Oxymel. ſemp. quantum ſuſfictt 5, frat cataplaſma ad formam pultis ſatis liquide, 


An empla/trum de Vigo without Mercury was applicd thereto, whereby the pain was much aflwaged, 


and thc rumor leflencd : Yet were they not applied bctore the parts were throughly heated by the 


Fomcntation-Frictions and Evaporations; for otherways this Emplaitter could never have bccn acti- 


vated, by reaſon of the exccthve coldnels of the aftcctcd parts. Neither did we omit catagmatick 
powders, hit tor the taking, and drawing torch of broken bones. He uſcd a vulncrary potion tor ht- 
teen days, Alſo belides the particular trictions of the attcCted parts, I appointcd other general tricti- 
ons of the whole body,which was become very lcan 3 for by theſe, blood together with the ſpirit was 
drawn to the parts, and the acrid, and tuliginous vapours were breathed forth. To conclude, his Fea- 
ver and pains being afſwaged, his appetite reltorcd, by teeding plentitully upon good meats accord- 
ing to his {trength, he in a thort time became more lulty 3 and latily, by the fingular mercy ot God, 
recovered his health pertectly, but that he could not very well bend his knee. I thought good to re- 
cite theſe things, not to glory or brag of the happy tucceſs of thoſe Patients, which have recover- 
ed by means, and the favourot God 3 but that thus I may more fully and pertely, by tamiliar cx- 
amples, inſtruct young practicioners, in the operations of Chirurgery, 
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CHAP. XII. 
An Apology concerning Wounds made by Gunſhot. 


— —  - — 


Here lately came to my hands a Book written by a certain Phyſician, whereby he endea- 


made by Gunſhot. Afſurcdly, it there were no other harm, but the loſs ot my credit cn- 
ſuing thereon, .I would willingly hold my peace, and ſtop his mouth by modeſt filence. Bur fceing 
the ſafety of ſo many men lyes upon the judgment of this point, I have thought good to with- 
ſand this errour,lelt it,to the great dettruction of mankind,fſpread and diffuſe it felt any turther. The 
uſe (faith he) of ſuppurative medicines, have killed many who have been but lightly wounded 
with Gunihot 3 but acrid medicines, as Z£gyptiaczm, have killed more. Neither 1s the counſeLof 
Hippocrates to be obſerved in curing this fort of wounds, who bids that every contuſed wound be 
brought to ſuppuration, For ſceing this isa new kind of wound, it requires new, and not anci- 
ently uſed, medicines, Now the temper of theair, changed from the natural conſtitution, ought 
not to indicate change of mcedicincs 3 but much leſs muſt Thunder and Lightning be compared to 
the ſhooting of great Ordnance, Thele are the chict hcads of this his Book 3 which, becaule they 
diſſent trom the truth, and thoſe things I have formerly delivered, I have thought good here to 
confute, Firlt, fecing leaden Bullets which arc uſually ſhot out of Guns are round, obtuſe and 
weighty, they cannot wound the body without contuſion and attrition : Now no contuſion can 


A diſcuſſing 
Cataplaim. 


The occaſion 


vours todiſprove and overthrow, that which I have hitherto writ, of the cure of wounds of writing this 


Apology. 


The chief 
heads of our 
adverſaries 
Treatiſe, 


All wounds 
made by Gutt= 


be curcd without ſuppuration, not only according to the opinion of Hippocrates, but alſo of Galen, hot are con- 


and all others, who have written of Phylick. Neither mutt we invent new remedies, for thele new 
kinds of wounds 3, for the Laws of the ſacred and divine Art of Phylick, are not obnoxious to 
change, nor ſubje& to the humor ot men or times, as the Decrees of Kings and Emperours are. 
For theſe are fabliſhed with immutable necetſity, which conſtancy neither conſuming time nor age, 
nor tyranny can pervert, Wheretore neither thoſe who with great praiſe arc Phyiicians to Kings 
and Princes, I mean Foubert and Potallxs, think it lawful for them to depart from the rules of Hip- 
pocrates, And this they not only do and follow in curing and doing the works of Art, but much 
and highly commend, conhrm, and propound to be diligently obſerved by all in their Books, which 
they have publiſhed concerning the cure of theſe kinds of wounds. And yet theſe Phylicians are 
luch, as, daily converſant in Armies and Kings-houſes, have healed and daily cure as many wound- 
ed by Gunlhot as this Phylician our Antagoniſt hath ſeen in all his life. Neither only do theſe 
Whom I have namcd thus cure theſe wounds, but almolt all that dreſs ſuch kind of wounds do 
the like 3 ſo that, it there be nothing which may hinder, or indicate to the contray, they pre- 
lently apply ſuppuratives. And I wonder that he hath not obſerved how his neighbour Donbler 


;he 


e 
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A ſuppurarive the Emperick, curcs deſperate wounds of this nature, with no other than a ſuppurative mcdi. 
cine, compoſed of Lard, the yolk of an Egg, Turpentine, and a little Saffron. In the year, 
tried efficacy. 1538, there was at Twrin whilſt I was Chirurgeon there to the Marſhal of Montejan the Kings 
Lieutenant General in Piedmont, a certain Chirurgeon wondrous famous for curing theſe wounds, 
and yet he uſed nothing elſe but the Oyl of Whelps, (the Deſcription whereof I at length ob. 
taincd of him with much intreaty and expence 3) and he uſed it not ſcalding hot, as {ome have 
imagined, but pourcd it ſcarce warm into their wounds, and fo did mitigate their pain, and 
happily bring them to- ſuppuration, Which afterwards almoſt all Chirurgeons, after they had 
got the Deſcription hereof, when firſt publiſhed this Work, have uſed, and daily do uſe with 


happy ſuccels. 


The force of But in contemning and condemning Agyptiacum, 1 think he hathno partaker ſeeing there az 
Aeyptiacum yet hath been found no medicine more ſpecdy and powerful to hinder putrefaction, if beginning; 
_ Purſe or corrcet it, if preſent. Now theſe wounds often degenerate into virulent, cating, ſpreading and 
; malign Ulcers, which caſt forth a ſtinking and Carion-like hlth, whence the part gangrenates, un- 

Icſs you withſtand them with ZEgyprtiacrym, and other acrid medicines, being oreatly approved by 

the formerly named Phyſicians, and all Chirurgeons, But ( ſaith he) this Unguent 1s poylonous, 

and thercfore hath bcen the death of many who have been wounded by Gunſhot. Verily it any i. 

ligently enquire into the Compoſition of this Oyntment, and conſider the nature of all and eyery 

the ingredients thereof, he ſhall underſtand that this kind of Unguent is far from poyſon 3 that yn 

the contrary, it direly oppoſes and reſiſts all poyſon and putrctaction which may happen to 1 


ficſhy part, through occalion of any wound. 


The force of Jt js molt falſe and difſſonant from the dodrine of Hippocrates to athrm, that the Seaſons of the 
the = m 4 year ſwerving from the Law of Nature, and the air, (not truly the ſimple and clementary) bur that 
breeding and | 1 1. is detiled and polluted by th e various mixture of putrid and pcftilent vapours, (either raiſcd 


augmenting 


diſcaſcs, « from the carth, or ſent from above) make not wounds more malign and hard to cure at ſome time; 
than they are at other ſome. For the air either very hot, or cold, drawn into the body by inſpiration 
or tranſpiration, generates a condition in us like its qualities, Therefore why may it not, whende- 
filed with the putredinous vapours of bodies lying unburicd after great Battels, and Shipwracks of 


great Armadocs, infec with the like quality our bodies and wounds ? 


A Hiſtory, In the year, 1562, when the Civil Wars concerning Religion tirtt begun in France, at Pene, a Ca- 
file lying upen the River Lot, many ſlain bodies were catt into a Well, ſome hundred cubits deep: 
ſo ſtinking and peltilent a vapour aroſe from hence ſome two months after, that many thouſands of 


pcople dicd all over the Province of Agenois, as it the Plague had bcen amongſt them, the pernicious 
Contagion bcing ſpread twenty miles in compaſs. Which none ought to think ſtrange, efpccially 
ſccing the putrid exhalations by the force of the winds may be driven and carried into divers and 
moſt remote Regions, diſperſed like the ſeeds of the Peltilence z whence proceeds a deadly corrupti 
on of the ſpirits, humors and wounds, not to be attributed to the proper malignity or perverſe cure 
of wounds, but to be the fault of the air. Therefore Francis Daleſchampe, in his French Chirurge- 
ry, in reckoning up thoſe things which hinder the healing of Ulcers, hath not omittcd that com- 
mon cauſe which procceds from the air dehiled or tainted with the ſeeds of Peſtilence, For he had 
Hip. Ap. 1 Teamn'd from his Maſtcr Hippocrates, that the mutations of times chiefly bring diſcaſes, and he had 
ſect. 3. rcad in Grido, that this was the chicf occaſion, that wounds of the head at Paris, and of the ley; 
at Arionion, were more difficultly healed, Laſily, even Barbers, and ſuch as have leaſt kill in Chi- 
rurgery know, that wounds cafily turn into a Gangrene in hot and moiſt conſtitutions of the air, 
Wheretore when the wind is ſoutherly, the Butchers will kill no more fleſh than to ſerve them tor 
In cur ſecond one day, I have formerly declared the malignity of the wounds occaſioned by the air in the ſiege of 
Diſcourſe, Rowen, which ſparcd none, no not the Princes of the Blood, who had all things which were requilite 
for their health. Which cauſed me, made at length more skiltul by experience, to uſe Vngzentum 
Aegyptiacrm, and medicines of the like faculty, inſtead of Suppuratives, to wounds during all that 
ſeaſon,that ſo I might withſtand the putrefaction and Gangrene which ſo commonly aſſailed them, 
The power of p, 1 ;# the various motion of the Stars, can by their reflux ſend a Plague into the air, why thenmay 
the Stars upon ; . , OY , 

theair and It not bydepravation of their qualitics infect, and as by poyſoning corrupt both wounds and wound- 
our bodics. <d bodics obnoxious to thcir changes, and that of theair ? Welearn'd long ſince by experience, 
that all pains, but principally of wounds, grow worſe in a rainy and moilt ſeaſon, ſpecially becauſe 
in that ſoutherly conſtitution the air replete with thick and foggy vapours, cauſes the humors to 
abound in the body, which forthwith calily fall upon the affeted parts, and cauſe increaſe of pain. 
But, ſaith our Adverſary, in the Battel at Drexx, and at S* Denis which were fought in Winter. taere 
died a great nuryber of men who were wounded by Gunthot : This I confeſs is true but this | 
deny, that it was occaſioned by applying ſuppuratives or corroives, but rather the vehemency and 
largeneſs of their wounds, and the ſpoil the bullet made in their members but above all, by reaſon 
Apbor. 49. ſef, of the cold. For cold is moſt hurtful to wounds and ulcers,(as Hippocrates teſtifies) it hardens the $kin, 
go and cauſes a Gangrene. If this my Gentleman had been with me in the ſiege of Merz, he might have 
ſcen the legs of many Souldiers to have rotted, and preſently taken with a Gangrene to h-" Fil 
away, by the only extremity of cold : If he will not believe me, let him nake trial himlſclt, and g0 
Winter to the Chappel at Mount Senis, oneof the Alpine hills, where the bodics of ſuch as We 
frozen to death in paiſing that way are buried, and he ſhall learn and feel how true I ſpeak. In ©* 

mean time I think it fit to confute the laſt point of his Reprehenhon. 
fhe ſimilitude He cavils for that I compared Thunder and Lightning with diſcharging of Pieces of Or.nance 
USC Firtt, he car:1ot deny, but that they are alike in effects, For it is certain that the flame arilwg trom 
FRE Gunpowd: icr on fire, reſembles Lightning 3 in thisalſo, that you may ſee it before you hear ®* 


reat Ord- : ; : - 
| np main- crackor ceport. I judge, for that the eye almoſt in a moment perceives its objects but the cal 


exined cannot but in ſome certain ſpace of time, and by diſtin& gradations, But the rumbling noiſe 1s - 
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1 both, and certainly the Report of great Ordnance may be heard ſometimcs at forty miles diſtance, 
whileſt they make any great battery in the belicging of Cities, Befides alſo, Iron Bullets catt forth 
with incredible celcrity by the fired Gun-powder, throw down all things with a horrid force, and 
that more ſpeedily and violently by how much they reſiſt the more powerfully by their hardneſs. 
They rcport that Lightning melts the Money not hutting the Purſe; Now many by the onely vio- 
lence of the air _ and vchemently moved by ſhooting a picce of Ordnance, as touched with 
Lightning, have died in a moment; their bones being ſhivered and broken, no ſign of hurt appcar- 
ing in the $kin. The {mcll of Gun-powder when it is hred, is hurtful, ficry and {ulphurous, jutt like 
that which exhales or comes from bodies killed with Lightning. For men do not oncly ſhun the 
imdll, but alſo wild Beaſts leave their Dens if touched with Lightnings. Now the cruelty of great 
Ordnance makes no Icfs ſpoil amongſt Buildings, nor flaughtcr amongit Men and Beals, than Light- 
nings do,25 WC have tormcrly ſhewn by examples, not oncly horrid to ſee,but even to hear reported, as 
of Mincs, the Arcenal of Par, the City of Malines. Theſe may ſcem ſufficient to teach, that Thun- 
derand Lightning have a great ſimilitude with the ſhooting of great Ordnance, which notwithſtand- 
ing 1 would not have alike inall things. For they neither agree in ſubſtance nor matter, but oncly 
in the manncr of violent breaking afunder the objects. 

Now let us {ce and cxamine what manner of cure of Wounds made by Gun-ſhot our Adverſary Our Adverſis 
ſubſtitutes for ours. For he would have ſuppuratives uſed and applicd, yet ſuch as ſhould not be Fies method, 
hot and moiit in quality, or of an Emplaſtick confiſtence, but hot and dry things. For (faith he) and manner of 
hereis not the ſame reaſon as in Abſceſſcs, where the Phyſician intends nothing but {uppuration. = Mn 
But here becauſe a contuſion is preſent with the wound, this requires to be ripened with {uppura- 
tives, but the Wound to be dricd. 

Now to anſwer this objection, I will rcfer him to Galen, who will teach him the nature of ſuppu- 641.1ib.9.ſmpt: 
ratives; from whom alſo he may lcarn that great regard is to be had of the Cauſe, and more urgent 10. Method. 
order in the Cure of Compound Dilcaſes; then would I willingly learn of him,whether he can heal 
a wound made by Gun-ſhot, not hirlt bringing that which is contuſed to perfedt maturity. Ithe af- 
firm he can, I will be judged by whatſocver Practitioners he will, to judge how obſcure theſe things 
arc, Whereby you may the bcttcr underſtand there is nothing more commodious than our Baſilicor 
and Oil of Whelps to ripen wounds made by Gun-ſhot, it ſo be that putretaction, corruption, a Gan- 
grene, or ſome other thing do not hinder. Then would he have Oxycrate pourcd into theſe wounds 
to ſtay their bleeding, which if it cannot ſo be ſtaid, he would have a Mcdicin applied conlilting of 
the white of an Egg, Bole Armcnick, Oil of Roſes and Salt. Butl leave it to other mens judgment, 
whether theſe Medicins have power to ftay bleeding if put into the wound 3 certainly they will make 
it blecd themore. For Vincgar ſecing it is of a tenuious ſubſtance and biting, it is no doubt but that yinegar pur 
it will cauſe pain, defluxion and inflammation. To which purpoſe, I remcmbcr I put to Rtanch into a wound 
bleeding, for want of another remedy, a Medicin whercin was ſome Vinegar, into a Wound reccived doth not ſtay 
by a Moor, an attendant of the Earl of Roiſſy, hurt with a Lance run through his arm before Bologne = _—_ 
by an Engliſh Horſeman. But he comes again tome a little after, complaining and crying out that all A Hiſtory. 
his arm burntlike fire, wherefore I was glad to dreſs him again, and put another Medicin into his 
Wound, and laid an aſtringent Medicin upon the Wound, but poured it not therein. And then above 
all other remedies he extols his Balſam compoſed of Oil of Wax and Myrrh beaten together with 
the white of an Egg, which he faith is equal in operation to the natural Balſam of Perx. For he at- 
hrms, that this hath a faculty to conſume the excrementitious humidity of Wounds, and fo ftreng- 
thens the part that no ſymptom afterwards troubles them. Yet he faith, this doth not fo well heal 
and agglutinate theſe wounds, as it doth others which are cut, Verily it 1s ridiculous to think that Balms are fir 
contulcd Wounds can be healed after the ſame manner, as fimple wounds may, which onely require to heal ſimple 
the uniting of the looſcd continuity, but not contue 

Therefore neither can theſe Balſams be fit remedies to heal Wounds made by Gun-ſhot, ſceing by {ed Wounds, 
reaſon of their drineſs they hinder ſuppuration, which unleſs it be procured, the Patient cannot be 
healed. Wherefore ſuch things ought not to be put into Wounds of this nature, before they be ri- 
pened, waſhed and cleanſed from their filth, Yet can I ſcarce conceive where we (hall be able to 
td out ſo many Chymiſts which may furniſh us with theſe things ſufficiently to dreſs ſo many 
wounded Souldiers as uſually are in an Army, or whence the Souldicrs have ſufficient means to bear 

the charge thereof. Alſo that which he ſaith is abſurd, that the Balſams mult be put into the Wounds 
| without Tents 3 and preſently forgetting himſelf, he ſaith it will not be amils it there be a little and 
lender Tent put into the Wound, which may onely ſerve to hinder the agglutination thereof. But 
how can theſe Balſams come to the bottoms of Wounds without Tents, when as it is their chief 
property to carry Medicins even to the innermoſt parts of the Wounds, and always kcep open a 
tree paſlage for the evacuation of the quitture ? But 1t is not worthy, that after he hath rejected Un- 
grentum Ag yptiacum, he nevertheleſs bids to apply it, from the beginning until the contution come 
to pertect maturation, diſſolving it it iy a decoction of the tops of Wormwood, S. Fobns Wort, the 
kiler Centory and Plantain, and ſo injeing it into the Wound, Beſides alſo a little after he gives _ 
another way of uſing it, which is, to boil a quantity of Honey of Roſes in Plantain Water, caretully ho reg 
kimming it, until it be boiled to the confittence of Honey, and then to add as much Acgyptiacum ame Hagh—t 
thereto, and ſo to make an Ointment moſt tit to bring theſe Wounds to ſuppuration. Bur I leave it ſuppurative. 
for any skilful in Chirurgery to judge, whether ſuch Medicins can be ſuppuratives, or whether they 
be not rather deterſives. Laſt of all, he writes, that theſe Wounds mult be dreſt but every fourth day. 
Andif there be a fracture of the bone joined with the Wound, then to move nothing after the tirtt 
ailing until the eighth day after; then preſently inanotherplace he ſaith, it will be good and expe- 
Cient to drop ten or twelve drops of the formerly deſcribed Balſam every day into the Wound. Verily 
luch dorin which neither agrees with it ſelf, nor the truth, cannot but much puſle a Novice and 
jourg practitioner in Chirurgery, who is not yet verſed in = Art, or the operations thereof, 
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The accafion 
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that the Bul- 
lets may be 
poiſoned, ſet 


furcd, 


of this Apolo- 


The reaſon of tions but by the Bullet into which the poiſon may be transfuſed and incorporated. The hilt reaſon js, 
our Adverfary that Lead ſeeing it is of a rare and ſpongjous nature, which the cafineſs of melting and ſoftneſs argues, 


down and con- 


powder at the diſcharging of the Picce, but of that by force whereof the molten Leag 1s mixcd and effet : } 
conjoincd with the venenate juice, ſo to make one of many, For this tre exerciſing its force upon much dj 
the venenate juices hindered by the intercourſe of no Medwem, and that tor ſome ſpace of time, a yetac 
not for an inſtant, it may, if not conſume, yet much weaken their ſtrength. Itthere be any, who wil at all, 
not be ſatishcd by theſe reaſons, Ict him conſult, and read Mathiolus. There are (faith he) fome thcle © 
Is Prefat. 1, 6, later times wholly ignorant of things, who (if we may ſay the truth) have becn ſo madly foolilh, that 
Diaſcore they ſaid it was ht and requiſite to put Treacle and Mithridate, and ſuch like Antidotes amongſt Vo £72 


CHAP. XIV. 


Another Apology againſt thoſe who have laboured with new Reaſons to 
prove that Wounds made by Gun-ſhot are poiſoned, 


Omefew Moncths ago, I viſited a Paticnt together with ſome learned Phyltcians and $kilfi 
Chirurgcons. Now they, as it oft-times happens, in way of diſcourſe, begun to argue of the 
-ondition and quality of Wounds made by Gun-ſhot, and endeavoured to prove that they 

might be poiſoncd, by tive reaſons. Not truly through the occaſion of the Gun-powder , tor they 
all confeſſed that it was free from poiſon, whether you have regard to its cflence, or to its compoſi. 


is vcry fit to drink and ſoak in what liquors ſoever you pleaſe, But mcthinks this conclution is ye. 
ry weak for in all mixtures made by Art, ſuch as this is whereof we ſpeak, there are two things tg 
be conſidered 3 that is toſay, the Matter of the things which enter into the mixture, and thc Form, 
For the Matter, ſuch bodics mult be cither liquid, or ſoft, or friablez and laſtly, ſuch as may be bro. 
ken and dividcd into ſmall particles, that ſo they may cafily in all parts concur and be conjoined and 
united. But for their Form, there ought to be a certain afhnity, conſent, and ſympathy. You may | 
perceive this by Watcrand Oil; for cach of them, though of a liquid ſubſtance, and ſuch may caſil; 

be mixed with divers other things, yet cannot they bc mixed thc one with the other, by reaſon f 
their antipathy of Forms. For thus Gold and Silver are ſo agreeing with Lead, that as oft as they 
arc molten, Lead is mixed with them. Burt Braſs ſhuns Lead, as much as Gold and Silver fiy Tinand 
whitc Lead, If therefore Braſs and Lead being melted cannot be mixed together, though contained 
under the ſame Genus, and common nature of Metalsz how then can it be commixt with another 
thing diſtin& in the whole kind, much more in Speczes and Form, to wit, poiſon ? Thcir ſccond rez- 
{on 1s this Tron (fay they) which is more denſe, ſolid, and lcſs porous, may reccive {ome vencrate 
{ſubſtance and quality. as the Arrows of the Ancients which wcredipped in poiſon, teſtitic 3 tleretor: 
muſt Lead much more be capable thereof. I anſwer, that the ſurface of Iron may be poiſoned, but 
rot the inner part or ſubſtance by mixturetherewith. But here thc queſtion is of unton, but not cf 
anointing or inundtion. The third reaſon is thus framed; though (ſay they) Lead calts off ay 
purgcs it {elf trom the droſs and unpure parts, yet that is no argument that it will not commix, cr 
{oak it (Tf in ſome ſtrange liquor or body 3 for thus Steel, being the moſt folid Iron, reccives the 
temper which hardens it, by the artificial pouring upon it, or quenching it in Iiquors contrary thereto 
in their whole kind. I anſwer, that Stcel admits into it by that quenching and tempcring, none of 
the juices or liquors wherewith it is watered or quenched. For it that were necclſary, it might 
be better and more cafily performed, when the Metal is frit calt, than when it 1s beaten into Plats 
or Bars 3 which anſwer thall ſerve to confute their fourth reaſon 3 wherein they ſay , that Buller 
may be made ſo poiſonous by the commixture of the juices of Monks-hood, Oleander, Crow-toot 
and other ſuch like things which in their whole ſubſtance are contrary to ours, that the Wound 
which is made with them cannot but be poiſoned. But Ton the contrary afhrm, that mixtures 
oncly of thoſe things, which may not onely be put, but alſo ſtick thereto, and be mutually united; 
but how can Watcr, or any other liquid juice ſo much as onely ſtick to Lead , as that which is 2 
{olid and firm body, it & ſo tar from being united therewith ? You may -give more certain judgment 
hereof by expericnce, than by reaſon 3 wherefore 1ct meltcd Lead be put into the forclaid juices, or 
the like, then when the Lead is cold, weigh each of them ſeverally and you ſhall tind, that both 
them rctain the ſame weight they formerly had. Whichis a molt certain argument, that neither 
the Lead hath mixed or unitcd it ſelf with the juices, nor the juices loſt any part of their (ubſtance 
Their fifth reaſon is thus 3 A Bullet ſhot out of a Gun againſt ſome hard ſtone, grows not fo hot, but 
that you may preſently without any harm take it up in your hand. Therefore it is falſe, thatth: 
poiſon commixt and united with the Bullet can be diſſipated by the fire and flaſh of Gun-poweder 
The anſwer to this objection is caſie. For when we ſay, that although the Bullet may be intcctcdby 
poiſon perfe&ly commixt with the Lead,yet all the force of the poiſon would be diſſipated by the fic; 
we would have you thus to underſtand us, that we donot mean this of that fire which is made by the 


infeted 


 — 


and Silver that was meltcd tomake Cups, that ſo receiving tHe facultics of the Antidote they might 
reſiſt poiſon, But how abſurd and ridiculous their opinion is, let them judge, (for it ncedsno clear 
reproot) who have but a little knowledge in natural things, but chicfly in Metals. Thelc are 11) 
Reaſons, theſe the Authorities of men excelling in Learning and Judgment, that confirm me Ul 
ray ancient and former opinion, that Wounds made by Gun-thot do not partake of any venenale hd 
quality. forth a7 
tent, 
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CHAP. XV. 
How Wounds mate by Arrows differ from ſuch as are made by G111ſhot, 


* F Ounds made by Arrows and Bolts ſhot out of Crofs-Bows. and ſuch like things, differ Wounds made 
chiefly in two things, trom thoſe which are made by Gun-thot, The tirit is, tor that — 
they are oft-timcs without contution, which the other never are. The other 1s, tor re nn we 
that they oft-times are poiſoned, In both theſe reſpects their cure is different from the other. But ren without 
the cure of theſe Wounds made by Atrows is ditfcrent in it ſelt, by reaſon of the variety and divers contution. But 


arts or Arrows, are oft-times 
ſorts of D ao 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the diverſity of Arrows and Darts: 


Rrows and Darts are diffetent amongſt themſclves both in manner, and in torm or figure, The diſferen- 
in number, making, faculty or ſtrength. In matter, for that ſome of them are of Wood, — 
ſome of Reeds. ſome arc blunt headed, others have piles or hcads of Iron, Bras, Lead, Tin, 


Horn, Glaſs, Bone. In hgure, for that ſome are round, others cornered, {cme arc tharp-pointcd, 
{ome barbed, with the barbs 


tanding cithcr to the point, 

or thatts, or cllc acrols, or 

both ways, but ſome are 

broad and cut like a Chifle}, 

For their bignc(s, fome arc In bigneſs, 
thrce toot long, ſome lefs. 

For their number, they dit- 1 number, 
ter in that, becauſe ſoine have 

one head, othcrs more. But In making. 
they vary in making, for that 

{umc of them have the ſhaft 

put into the hcad, others the 

head jnto the ſhaft, ſome 

have their heads nailed to 

the ſhatt, others not , but 

have their heads lo loolly (ct 

on, that by gentle plucking , 

tie ſhaft, trncy leave their 

hcads bchind. them , whence 
dangcrous Wounds procccd. 

But they differ in force , tor In force, 
that ſome hurt by. their Iron 

oncly, others, betides that, by 


In ſign, 


The Figure of divers ſorts of Arrores. 
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J poiſon, wherewith they are 
tected, You may ſce the other various ſhapes repreſented to you in this Figure. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the difference of the wounded parts. 


He wounded parts are either fleſhy or bony 3 ſome are ncar the joints, others ſeated upon the 

very joints 3 {ome are principal, others ſerve them 3 ſome are external, others internal. 

Now in wounds where deadly figns appear, it is ht you give an abſolute judgment to that 
effc&t : leſt you make the Art to be ſcandalized by the ignorant. But it is an inhuman part, and You muſt not 
much digreſſing from Art, to leave the Iron in the Wound ; it is ſomctimes difficult to take it out, leave the wee 
Fea charitable and artificial Work. For it is much better to try a doubtful remedy than none $2 _ 
at all, , 


— 
—_ —— 
—_ 


— CRAP: XVIII. 
Of drawing forth Arrows, 


Ou muſt in drawing forth Arrows ſhih Incifions and Dilacerations of Veins and Arte- The manner 
'TIes,” Nerves and Tendons. For it 48 a ſhameful and bungling part to do more harm of drawing 
- » with your hand than the Iron hath done. Now Arrows are drawn forth two ways, forth Arrows 
a> 1s, lthet, by extraCtion, or impulſion., Now you mult preſently at the firli drefling pull and ſuch wea- 
ou all ſtrange bodics : which- that you may more eaſily and happily perform, you ſhall ſet the _ 
Irma; the ſame poſture as he ſtood when” hg received his wound 3 and he mutt have allo his 
ya Full.ents tm Ieadinels , chiefly that which hath a ſlit pipe and toothed without, into which 
Na, 15 put a ſharp iron ſtile, like the Gimblets-we formerly mentioned for the taking forth of 
ry a but that it hath no ſcrew at the end, but is larger and thicker , ſo to widen the Pipe, 
ao widened it may till up the hole of the Arrows head whereinto the thaft was put, and ſo bring 
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Wounds made by Gunſhot, &c. Bo Ok XL. 


it forth with it, both out of the fleſhy as alſo out of the bony parts, if ſo be that the end of the ſha he 
not broken, and left in the hole of the head, That alſo is a fit Inſtrument for this purpoſe, which 
opens the other end toothed on the out-ſide, by preſſing together of the handle. You ſhall fing the 
Iron or head that lies hid by theſe ſigns : there will be a certain roughneſs and inequality on thas 
part, if you feel it up and down with your hand the fleſh there will be bruiſed, livid, or black; and 


A delineation of Inſtruments fit to draw forth the heads of 
Arrows and Darts which are left in the Wounds without go—_ — —_— 


A hooked Inſtrument fit for to draw forth ſtrange bodies, 
as pieces of Male, . and ſuch other things as it can 
catch hold of, which may alſo be :uſed in Wounds made 
by Gun-ſhot. 


ITLAULITITT 


there is a heavine(s and pain felt by the Patient both there and in the Wound. 


vr , Tm ooOIoyoone ww” 7 P) 


this Figure, 
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CHAP. XIX 
How Arrows broken in a Wound may be drawn forth, 


by the formerly mentioned Mullets, then muſt you draw, or pluck it out with your Crane, 
or Crows-bill, and other formerly deſcribed Inſtruments. Bur it the thatt be broken near 


B» if it chance that the weapon is ſo broken in the wound that it cannot be taken hold on 
When to 


draw forth the the head, ſo that you cannot take hold thereof with your Cranes-bill, then you ſhall draw it torth 


weapon on the with your Gimblet, which we deſcribed before to draw forth Bullets for-if ſach a Gimblct can 
contrary fide. he faſined in Bullets , it may far better take hold of Wood. But it the head be barbed, as uſua 


ly the Engliſh Arrows are, then if it may be 
conveniently done, it will be very fitting to 
thrutt them through the parts, For if they 
ſhould be drawn cut the ſame way they 
went in, there would be no ſmall danger of 
breaking or tearing the Veſſels and Nerves 
by theſe hooked barbs. Wherefore it is better 
to make a {cction on the other fide whither 
the head tended, and fo give it paſſage forth if 
it may be catily done; for ſo the Wound will 
be the more eatily cleanſed and conſolidated. 
But on the contrary, if the point tend to any 
bone, or have many muſcles or thick fleſh | 
againſt the head thereof, as it happens ſometimes in the Thighs, Legs, and Arms, then you mult not 
thruſt the head through, but rather draw it out the ſame way it came in, dilating the Wound with ht 
Inſtruments, and by skill in Anatomy ſhunning the larger Nerves and Veſſels. Therefore for - 
purp0 6 


A Delater hollowed on the inſide with a Cranes- 
bill to take hold on the barbed head. 


LA Ai 


But if by chance either Axrows, Darts or Lances, orany 
winged head of any other weapon, be run through and 
left ſticking in any part of the Body, as the Thigh, with a 
portion of the ſhatt, or ſtaff ſlivercd in pieces, or broken ot; 
then it js ft the Chirurgeon with his cutting Mullet 
ſhould cut off -the end of the ſtaff or ſhaft, and then with 
his other Mullets pluck forth the head, as you may lceby 


diſcourſe 
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«WT 2 hollow Dilater into the Wound, and thcrewith take hold of both the barbs or wings of 


he head and then take faſt hold of the head with your Crancs-bill, and ſodraw them forth all three 


rogethcr. 
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CHAP. XX. 
What to be done when an Arrow is left faſtned or ſticking in a Bone, 
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Ut if the Weapon be ſo depact and faſined in a Bone that you cannot drive it forth on the 
other ide, neither get it forth by any other way than that it entercd in by 3 you mult tirlt ; 
gently move it up and down, if it ſtick very falt in; but have a ſpecial care that you donot * Caution. 
break it, and ſo leave {ome fragment thercot in the bone 3 then take it forth with your Crows-hill, or tl 
ſome other fit Inſtrument formerly deſcribed. Then prels torth the bloud, and ſuffer it to bleed Mee ps x 
ſomewhat largely, yet according to the ſtrength of the Patient and nature of the wounded part. For Wounds. 
thus the part ſhall be eaſed of the tulneſs and ilIncls of humours, and lefs molelted with inflammation, 
atrefaction, and other ſymptoms which are cuſtomarily feared, When the Weapon is drawn torth, 
and the wound once dreſſed, handle it, if ſimple, as you do ſimple wounds; it compound, then accor- 
ding to the condition and manner of the complication of the effects; Certainly the Oil of Whelps, 
formerly deſcribed is very good to affwage pain. To conclude, you thall cure the rett of the ſym- 
oms according, to the Mechod preſcribed in our Treatiſe of Wounds in general, and to that we 
haveformerly delivercd concerning Wounds made by Gunthot. 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of poiſoned Wounds. 


impoiſoned Arrows or Darts of their Enemies. You may tind it out both by the property of the poiſoned 


F theſe Wounds at any time prove poiſoned, they have it trom their primitive cauſe, to wit, the The figns of 
| Wounds. 


pain, if that it be great and pricking, as it continually ſtung with Bees, for ſuch pain uſually en- 
ſues in Wounds poiſoned with hot poiſon, as Arrows uſually arc : Allo you thall know it by the con- 
dition ofthe wounded fleih; for it will become pale and grow livid, with ſome ſigns of mortitication, 
To conclude, there happen many and malign ſymptoms upon Wounds which are impoiſoned, being 
ſuch as happen not in the common nature of uſual Wounds. Theretore preſently atter you have pluckt Remedies in 
forth the firange bodies, encompaſs the Wound with many and deep {carifications, apply ventoſes poiſoned 
with much flame, that ſo the poiſon may be more powertully drawn forth 3 to which purpoſe the Wn. 
ſucking of the Wound, performed by one whoſe mouth hath no ſorcnels therein, but is tilled with 
Oil, that ſo the'poiſon which he ſucks may not ſtick nor adhere to the part, will much conduce. 
Laſtly, it muſt be drawn forth by rubctying, veſicatory, and cauſtick Medicins, and affailed by Oint- 
ments, Cataplaſms, Emplaitters, and all ſorts of local Medicins. 

The End of the Eleventh Book, 


BOOK XII. 
Of CONTUSIONS and GAN GREMNES. 


CHAP. I. 
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Of Contuſjons. 


Contuſion, according to Galen, is a ſolution of continuity in the Fleth or Bone, cauſed Ga. 1ib, de av- 
by the ſtroke of ſome heavy and obtuſe thing, or a fall from on high. Theſymptom tis conſtitut. = 
of this Diſcaſe is by Hippocrates called Peliofis, and Melaſma, that is to ſay, blackneſs St: 2+ (ib.de 
and bluenels; the Latins term it Swgillatym. There are divers ſorts of theſe Sugilla- p_ 
tions or blacknefſes, according as the bloud is pourcd forth into the more inward or out- Bruiſes and 
ward part of the body. The bloud is poured forth into the body, when any (tor example) falls Sugillations, 
from an high, or hath any hcavy weight talls upon him, as it often happens to ſuch as work im Mines, 

rare extremely wrackcd or tortured 3 and ſometimes by too loud and forcible exclamations. Be- 

ſides alſo, by a Bullet ſhot through the body, bloud is pourcd forth into the belly, and ſo often eva- 

cuated by the paſſages of the Guts and Bladder. * The ſame may happen by the more violent and ob- 

tuſe blows of a hard Truncheon, Club, Stone, and all things which may bruiſe and preſs the bloud 

out of the Veſſels either by extending or breaking them. For which cauſes alſo the exteriour parts 

ae contuled, or bruiſed ſometimes with a Wound, ſometimes without, ſo that the Skin being whole, 

and as far as one can diſcern, untoucht, the bloud pours it {clt torth into the empty ſpaces of the 

Muſcles, and between the Skin and Muſcles; whichatfe& the Ancients have termed Ecchymoſis ; Hip- 

perrates calls it by a peculiar name Nawſwſis, for that in this affect the ſwollen Veins ſeem as it were 5;8.2,1ih. di 
O vomit, and verily do vomit or calt forth the ſuperfluous bloud which is contained in them. From frat. © 


= Glences of Contuſions are drawn the Indications of curing, as ſhall appear by the enſuing 
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it forth with it, both out of the fleſhy as alſo out of the bony parts, if fo be that the end of the ſha be 
not broken, and left in the hole of the head, That alſo is a fit Inſtrument for this purpoſe, which 
opens the other end toothed on the out-ſide, by preſſing together of the handle. You ſhall find the 
Iron or head that lies hid by theſe ſigns : there will bea certain roughneſs and inequality on thas 
part, if you feel it up and down with your hand; the fleſhthere will be bruiſed, livid, or black ; ang 
there is a heavineſs and pain felt by the Patient both there and in the Wound. | 


A delineation of Inſtruments fit to draw forth the heads of 


Arrows and Darts which are left in the Wounds without 


| But if by chance either Arrows, Darts or Lances, or any 
A hooked Inſtrument fit for to draw forth ſtrange bodies, winged head of any other weapon, be run through and 
as pieces of Male, and ſuch other things as it can 1.& {ticking in any part of the Body, as the Thigh, with a 
catch hold of, which may alſo be wſed im Wounds made portion of the ſhatt, or ſtaff ſlivercd in pieces, or broken of; 
by Gun-ſhot. then it js fit the Chirurgeon with his cutting Mullets 
| ſhould cut off the end of the aff or ſhaft, and then with 
his other Mullets pluck forth the head, as you may (ceby 
this Figure. 
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CHAP. XIX 
How Arrows broken in a Wound may be drawn forth, 


Ut if it chance that the weapon is ſo broken in the wound that it cannot be taken hold on 
B by the formerly mentioned Mullets, then muſt you draw, or pluck it out with your Crane, 
When to or Crows-bill, and other formerly deſcribed Infiruments. Bur it the thatt be broken near 
draw forth the the head, ſo that you cannot take hold thereof with your Cranes-bill, then you ſhall draw it torth 
weapon on the with your Gimblet, which we deſcribed before to draw forth Bullets3 tor-it ſuch a Gimblct can 
contrary fide. he faſined in Bullets , it may far better take hold of Wood. But if the head be barbed, as uſua 
ly the Engliſh Arrows are, then if it may be - : 
conveniently done, it will be very titting to A Delater bollowed on the inſide with a Cranes- 
thrutt them through the parts, For if they bill to take hold on the barbed head, 
ſhould be drawn cut the ſame way they —_— a; " 
went 1n, there would be no {mall danger of 2 
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breaking or tearing the Veſſels and Nerves rare e 
by theſe hooked barbs. Wherefore it is better ſides al 
to make a ſection on the other ſide whitcher 2 

fule lo 


the head tended, and fo give it paſſage forth if 

it may bc catily done; for ſo the Wound will 

be the more eatily cleanſed and conſolidated. 
When by the But on the contrary, if the point tend to any 
fame way it bone, or have many muſcles or thick fleſh 
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wentin, againſt the head thereof, as it happens ſometimes in the Thighs, Legs, and Arms, then you mult not maar 
thruſt the head through, but rather draw it out the ſame way it came in, dilating the Wound with it ky oa 

Inſtruments, and by skill in Anatomy ſhunning the larger Nerves and Veſſels. Therefore for = Fo 
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mts hollow Dilater into the Wound, and therewith take hold of both the barbs or wings of 
the head 3 and then take faſt hold of the head with your Crancs-bill, and ſodraw them forth all three 


together. 
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CHAP. XX. 
What to be done when an Arrow is left faſtned or ſticking in a Bone, 
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Ut if the Weapon be ſo depact and fafinced in a Bone that you cannot drive it forth on the 
other fide, ncither get it forth by any other way than that it entered in by 3 you muſt tirli 
gently move it up and down, if it ſtick very faſt in; but have a ſpecial care that you donot 

break it, and ſoleave ſome fragment thercot in the bone 3 then take it forth with your Crows-bill, or The henefir of 
ſome other fit Inſtrument formerly deſcribed. Then preſs forth the bloud, and ſufter it to bleed Meoding _ 
ſomewhat lar ely, yet according, to the ſirength of the Patient and nature of the wounded part, For Wounds. 
thus the part {hall be eaſcd of the tulneſs and illneſs of humours, and les moletied with inflammation, 
atrefation, and other ſymptoms which are cuſtomarily teared. When the Weapon is drawn torth, 
and the wound once dreſſed, handle it, if ſumple, as you do ſimple wounds; it compound, then accor- 
Jing to the condition and manner of the complication of the effects; Certainly the Oil of Whelps, 
formerly deſcribed is very good to afſwage pain. To conclude, you thall cure the rett ot the ſym- 
toms according to the Mechod preſcribed in our Treatiſe of Wounds in general, and to that we 
Mave formerly delivered concerning Wounds made by Gunlhot, 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of poiſoned Wounds. 
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impoiſoned Arrows or Darts of their Enemies. You may tind it out both by the property of the poiſoned 


F theſe Wounds at any time prove poiſoned, they have it trom their primitive cauſe, to wit, the The ſigns of 
| Wounds. 


pam, if that it be great and pricking, as it continually ſtung with Bees, tor ſuch pain uſually en- 
ſues in Wounds poiſoned with hot poiſon, as Arrows uſually are : Allo you thall know it by the con- 
dition ofthe wounded fleſh; for it will become pale and grow livid, with ſome tigns of mortitication. 
To conclude, there happen many and malign ſymptoms upon Wounds which are impoiſoned, being 
ſuch as happen not in the common nature of uſual Wounds. Therctore preſently atter you have pluckt Remedies in 
forth the ftrange bodies, cncompals the Wound with many and deep {carifications, apply ventoſes poiſoned 
with much flame, that ſo the poiſon may be more powertully drawn torth 3 to which purpoſe the —_ 
ſucking of the Wound, performed by one whoſe mouth hath no ſoreneſs therein, but is filled with 
Oil, that ſo the'poiſon which he ſucks may not ſtick nor adhere to the part, will much conduce, 
Lalily, it muſt be drawn forth by rubetying, velicatory, and cauſtick Medicins, and aſſailed by Oint- 
ments, Cataplaſms, Emplaitters, and all ſorts of local Medicins. 

The End of the Eleventh Book, 
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BOO K XII. 
Of CONTUSIONS and GANG REMNES. 


CHAP. TI. 


NG. 
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Of Contuſions. 
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I Contuſion, according to Galen, is a ſolution of continuity in the Fleſh or Bone, cauſed G41, 1th, de ar- 
es by the firoke of ſome heavy and obtuſe thing, or a fall from on high. Theſymptom tis conſtitut. = 
wy of this Diſcaſe is by Hippocrates called Peliofis, and Melaſma, that is to ſay, blackneſs $*#; 2: lib.de 

| \ and blueneſs; the Latins term it Swgillatum. There are divers ſorts of theſe Sugilla- —_— 
tions or blacknefſes, according as the bloud is pourcd forth into the more inward or out- Bruiſes and 
ward part of the body. The bloud is poured forth into the body, when any (for example) falls Sugillations, 
froman high, or hath any heavy weight falls upon him, as it often happens to ſuch as work i Mines, 

rare extremely wrackcd or tortured 3 and ſometimes by too loud and forcible exclamations. Be- 

des alſo, by a Bullet ſhot through the body, bloud is poured forth into the belly, and ſo often cva- 
cuated by the paſſages of the Guts and Bladder. © The ſame may happen by the more violent and ob- 

tuſe blows of a hard Truncheon, Club, Stone, and all things which may bruiſe and preſs the bloud 
out of the Veſſels either by extending, or breaking them. For which cauſes alſo the exteriour parts 
ae contuled, or bruiſed ſometimes with a Wound, ſometimes without, ſo that the Skin being whole, 
and asfaras one can diſcern, untoucht,” the bloud pours it (elf torth into the empty ſpaces of the 
Muſcles, and between the Skin and Muſcles; which affe& the Ancients have termed Ecchymoſis ; Hip- 
Pocrates calls it by a peculiar name Nawſuſis, for that in this affe&t the ſwollen Veins ſeem as it were 5:8.2,'tib. de 
Fi vomit, and verily do vomit or calt torth the ſuperfluous bloud which is contained in them. From frath. © 
tneledifferences of Contuſions are drawn the Indications of curing, as ſhall appear by the cnſuing 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the general Cure of great and enormous Contufions. 


tion. The viſible evacuation may be performed by Bloud-letting, Cupping-glafſes, Hors 

Scarification, Horſleeches, and fit purgative Medicins 3: if {o be the Paticnt have not a trop 

and continual Fever. The not viſible evacuation is performed by reſolving, and fudorifick potions 

A4 ſentent. 62, baths, and a ſlender diet. Concerning Bloud-letting, Galens opinion is plain, where he bids, "H 
ſett.3. lib. de fall from an high place, and generally for bruiſes upon what part ſoever they be,toopen a Vein,though 
ATLICHIHe the partics affected are not of a full conſtitution tor that, unleſs you draw bloud by opening a Vein 
there may inflammations ariſe from the concrete bloud, from whence without doubt evil accident; 

may enſue, After you have drawn bloud give him tour ounces of Oxycrate to drink 3 forthat hy 

: the teruity of its ſubſtance hinders the coagulation of the bloud in the Belly, or in ſtead thereof you 

A Potion tO. ay uſe this following Potion. Re Rad. Gentiane 5 ii). bulliant in Oxycratoz in colatura diſſolve 11; 
—_— . elefti 3 j. fiat petio. Theſe Medicins diſſolve, and caſt forth by ſpitting and vomit the. congealed 
ted bloud, . A bloud, if any thereof be contained in the Ventricle or Lungs3 it will be expedient to way 
hot Sheeps the Patient preſently in a Sheeps skin, being hot and newly taken from the Sheep, and ſprin- 
Skin, kled over with a little Myrrhe, Crefles and Salt, and fo to put him preſently in his Bed , and then 
cover him ſo that he may ſweat plentifully. The next day take away the Sheeps skin, and angin: 

A diſcuſins be body with the following Anodyne and reſolving Unguent. Be Unguent. de althea 5 vi.u; 
Ointment,” Laumbric. chamem. anethi, an. Z ij. terebinth. venete, 5 1v. farine fanugre. roſar. rub, yo pul. myr- 
tillorum, an. Z j. fiat litns ut diftum eft, Then give this potion which is ſudorifick, and difſolves the 

A Sudorifick congealed bloud. Re Ligni guajact, 5 viij. radicis enule camp. conſolid, majoris , ireos Florent, jul 
Potion to dif- pod. querni, ſeminis coriandri, anifi, an. 5 |. glycyrrbiz. 5 1). nepete, centauree, caryophyl, cardui benedi, 
15 5m ood verbene, an. m. ſ. aque fontane lib. xij. Let them be all beaten and infuſed for the ſpace of twehe 
Syrups hin- hours, then let them boil over a gentle fire until the one halt be conſumed let the Patient drink 
dering putre- ſome half a pint of this drink in the morning, and then fweat ſome hours upon it in his bed, and 
fattion and dg this for ſeven or cight days. If any poor man light upon fuch a miſchance,, who for want 
—_— of [eans cannot be at ſuch coſt, it will be good, having wrapped him in ſheet, to bury him up tothe 
, chin in Dung mixed with ſome hay or ſtraw, and there to keep him, untill he have ſweat ſufficent- 


A drink for ! : . 
the ſame pur- 1y. I have done thus to many with very good ſucceſs. You ſhall alſo give the Patient Potions made 


T: bloud poured forth into the body, muſt be evacuated by viſible and not viſible eracy;. 


pole. with ſyrups which have power to hinder the coagulation and putrefaction of the -bloud ſuch as - 


ſyrup of Vinegar, or Lemmons, of the juice of Citrons and ſuch others to the quantity of an ounce 

diſſolved in Scabious, or Carduus Water. You may alſo preſently after the fall give this drink,which 

hath power to hinder the coagulation of the bloud, and [irengthen the bowels. Rc Rhei elefi.it 

I, redatti 9 j. aque rubie majoris, & plantagin. an. 3/j. theriace 5 \5. ſyrupi de roſis ſiccit, J |8. fiat put, 

et him take it in the morning for four or days. In fiead hereof you may make a potion of one dram 

of Sperma ceti difſolved in Bugloſs or ſome other of the Waters formerly mentioned and half an 

ounce of ſyrup of Maiden-hair 3 if the diſcaſe yield not at all to theſe formerly preſcribed Medicins, 

it will be good to give the Patient for nine days, three or four hours before meat, ſome of thefol- 

A Powder for lowing, Powder. Re Rhei torrefa@ti, rad. rub. majoris, centauret, gentiane, ariſtolo. rotunde, an. |, 
the ſame. oive 3j. hercof with ſyrup of Vinegar and Carauus Water. They ſay that the Water of Green 
ans a mc Walnuts diſtilled by an Alembick, is good to diſſolve congealed and knotted bloud, Alſo you may 
Wales uſe baths made of the decoction of the roots of Orris, Elecampane, Surrel, Fennel, Marſh-mallows, 
Water-fern, or Oſmwund the Water-man, the greater Comtrey, the ſeeds of Fznugreck, the leaves 

of Sage, Marjerom 3 the flowers of Camomile, Mclilote, and the like. For a Warm Bath hath 

power to rarific the skin, to diſſolve the clotted bloud, by cutting the tough, and mitigating the 

acrid humours, by calling them forth into the ſurface of the body, and relaxing the paſlages 

thereof; ſo that the rebellious qualities being overcome, there enſues an eafie evacuation of the mat- 

ter by Vomit or Expectoration, if it flote in the Stomach, or becontained in the Chelt 3 but by Stool 

and Urin, if it lie in the lower parts; by ſweats and tranſpiration, if it lie next under theSkin, 

Baths, Wherefore Baths are good for thoſe who have a Peripnexmonia or inflammation of their Lungs, or 
bop Es a Pleuriſie, according to the mind of Hippocrates, if ſo be that they be uſed, when the Fever begins 
yy 6nd '3* tobeaſſwaged; for ſo they mitigate pain, help forwards ſuppuration, and haſten the ſpitting up of 
the purulent matter, But we would not have the Patient enter into the Bath, unleſs he have firtt uſed 

general remedies, as Bloud-letting and Purging 3 for otherwiſe there will be no ſmall danger , leſt 

the humours diffuſed by the heat of the Bath, cauſe a new defluxion into the parts affected : Where- 

fore donot thou by any means attempt, to ul this or the like remedy, having not tirlt had the ad- 

viceof a Phylician. 
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CHAP. III 
How we muſt handle Contuſions when they are joined with a Wound, 


for Evacuation or Revullion. For thus Hippocrates in a contuſion of the heel, gives a Voniy 
tory Potion, the ſame day,or eHe the next day after the heel is broken. And then if the Con- 
tufion have a Wound aſſociating it, the defluxion mult be ſiaid at the beginning with an Ointment 
made of Bole-Armenick, the White of Eggs and Oil of Roſes, and Myrtles, with the Powders of Red 
Roſes, Alum, and Maſtich, At the ſecond drefling_ apply adigeſjive made of the Yolk of an Eg8» 
Oil ot Violets and Turpentine, This following Cataplaſm ſhall be applied to the near parts t0 4 


n Very great Contuſion forthwith requires Bloud-letting, or purging, or both and thele either 
Seftolibfraft. 
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crwards ſuppuration. Rc: Rad. althee, & lili, an. $ I. ſol, malv, violar, ſenecionis, an, M. (8. coguantiry A ſuppurative 
complete, & paſſentur per ſetaceum, addendo butyri recentts © olet viol, an. 5 ij. farine volatilis quent. Cataplaſm, 
ſufficit 3 fiat cataplaſma ad formam pultis liquide. Yet have a care in ufing of Cataplaſms, that you do A Caution to 
not too much exceed, for too frequent and immoderate uſe of them makes wonnds phlegmonous, Þe obſerved, 
ſordid, and putrid. Wherefore the Wound, after it is come to ſuppuration, mutt be cleanted , hlled 

with fleſh and cicatrized 3 unleſs happily the contuled fleſh (hall be very much torn, (© that the native 

heat forlake it, for then it muſt be cut away. But it there be any hope toagglutinate ir, let it be ſewed, —_ comuleed 
and other things performed according to Art; but the ſtitches mutt not be made fo cloſe together, as batmmms Yai; 
when the Wound is limple, and without contufion 3 tor fuch Wounds are cafily inflamed and {well 

up, which would occalion either the breaking of the thred or fleſh, or tearing of the skin. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of thoſe Contuſions which are without a Wound. 
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contuſed, and the bloud poured forth under the Skin make an Ecchymoſis , then the Paticnt mul 

be governed according to Art, until the malign ſymptoms,which commonly happen,be no more | 
tobe feared. Wherefore in the beginning draw bloud on the oppotite fide, both for evacuation and rw 
revulſion. The contuſed part ſhall be ſcarihed with _ {carifications3 then ſhall you apply Cup- —— ying 

. : CEN pping-glaf- 

ping-glaſſes, or Horns, both for evacuation of the bloud, which cauſes the tumour and tcnlion in the ſes. 
part; asalſo to ventilate and refrigerate the heat of the part, leſt it turn intoan Abſcels, Neither 
muſt we, in the mean while omit gentle purging of the Belly. The hrlt Topick Medicins ought to Aſtriftives 
be aſtritives, which muſt lie ſome thort while upon the part, that ſo the Veins and Arterics may be, how good in 
2s it were, ſtraitncd and cloſed up, and ſo the detluxion hindered, as alſo that the part it ſelf may be Contutions. 
ſirengthened. This may be the form of ſuch a remedy, Be Albumina ovorum me.tij. olei myrtini & roſ; After aſtri- 
an. 5 j. boli armeni, & ſang. drac. an. F (3. nucum cupreſ. gallar. pul.alumaiti, an. 5 ij. incorporentar omnia Aves muſt 
addendo aceti parum, fiat medicamentum. Then you thall reſolve it with a fomentation, cataplaſm, and follow diſcuf- 


diſculing Emplaiſters. ſives. 


| the Skin being whole and not hurt, as far as can be diſcerned, the fleſh which lies under it be 
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CHAP. V. - 
By what means the contuſed part may be freed from the fear and imminent danger of a Gangrene, 


ſometimes follow themz which Hippocrates teacheth to happen, when as the affected part is frat. 
grown very hard and liquid, Wherefore when the part grows livid and black, and the na- The cauſe of 
tive colour thereof, by reaſon of the efflux of the concrete bloud is almoſt extin& ; chiefly to caſe the * Gapgrene- 
part of that burden, Cupping-glaſſes and Horns ſhall be applied to the part itſelf being tirſt ſcaritied 
with a Lancet, orelſe the following Inſtrument termed a Scarificator, which hath 18 little wheels ſharp +4. yg of 4 
and cutting like a Razor, which may be ſtraitned and lacked by the pins noted by D and P, This Scarificator. 
Inſtrument is to be commended for that it performs the'operation quickly and gently, for it makes 18 
Incifions in the ſpace that you make one with a Lancet, or Knife. 

Then ſhall you toment the part with ſtrong Vinegar wherein the Roots of Radiſh, or of Dragons, A fomencation 
Cuckow-pint, Solomons Seal, Aripigmentum, and the like, have been boiled 3 forſuch acrid things do *9 diſcus and 
powerfully heat, reſolve, and draw the concrete bloud from the inner part of the body unto the Skin, #2 *9 the 
which by its ſetling in the part affected, prohibits the entrance of the vital ſpirits, the preſervers of its ou 
integrity, yea alſo extinguiſheth the native heat of the ſame part. Now we mult not uſe theſe things 
but with great diſcretion, left ſo we draw nor onely that bloud which is poured forth of the Veſſels, 
but alſo the other which is contained in the Veſſels. Moreover alſo we muſt not uſe them, unleſs 
when the defluxion is ſtaid. For ſmall Contuſions (which Galen judgeth by the ſoftneſs of the con- rſe@.z. lib. dt 
tuled part) it will be ſufficient to apply to diſcuſs them, Virgins-wax diſſolved and mixed with Cum- fradtur. 
min-ſecds, Cloves, the Root of the black Briony, (which hath a wonderful faculty todiſcuſs all black- 
neſsand ſugillation : ) for the ſame purpoſe, you may alfo apply Wormwood bruiſed, and ſo warmed 

- ina diſh and ſprinkled over 
ON |. with a little white Wine. 
Allo fry Wormwood with 
Oil of Camomil, Bran, the 
Powder of Cloves and Nut- 
megs, adding thereto a little 
Aquavite; then put allin a 
linnencloth, and apply it hot 
to the part, The tollowing 
Emplaiſter doth powerfully 
diſcuſs congealed bloud. 

Re Picis nigre 5 1}. Gum. A diſt 
ElemiF j. (S.(tyracis liquide & Plaiſter. 
terebinth. com. an. 3 |5. ſulpbu- 
ris vivi 5 j. Liquefiant ſimul, 

fiat Empl. and let it be ſpread 
upon Leather,and fo applied, 
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== are dangerous even for this cauſe, for that a Gangrene and mortification 547 4. 16. 4+ 
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Of Contuſions and Gangrenes. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of that ſtrange kind of Symptom which happens upon Contufions of the Ribs, 
Hip. ſeft.z. lib. 


de art, ſent. 53, 
& 65. 


T 


a mucous and yyith the 


doe wy mon and uſual, yca the very thirſt and laſt Medicin of almolt all our practitioners at this day in ſuch a 
thatthe Au- caſe, But ſccing, I undcrltood, and had learnt from learned Phylicians, that in ufing remedies, the In- 
ther makes no dication muſt always be taken from that which is contrary to the Diſeaſe, How could I? or howcan 
en > any other give Mumnuy in this kind of Diſeaſe, ſeeing we cannot as yet know what Mununy is, or 
Nedicins. what is the naturc and cfſence thereof? So that it cannot certainly be judged, whether it have acer- 

tain property contrary to the nature and effects of Contulions, This, how it may have, I have thought 

good to rclate ſomewhat at large 3 neither do the Phyſicians who preſcribe Mummy, nor the Authors 


The opinion that have written of it, nor the Apothecarics that ſell it, know any certainty thereot. For if youread 


of the Ar2- the morc ancient Serapio and Avicen, or the Modern Matthiolus and Thevet, you ſhall find quite diffe- 
—— pn 7- rent opinions. Ask the Merchants who bring it to us, ask the Apothecarics who buy it of themto 
, ſcll it to us, and you ſhall hear them ſpeak diverſly hereof, that in ſuch varicty of opinions, there is 
nothing certain and manifclt, Serapio and Avicen have judged Mummy to be nothing elle but Piſa/- 

phalthum now Piſſaſphalthum is a certain froth or foam riling from the Sca, or Sca-waters this 

ſame foam as long as it ſwims upon the Water is ſoft, and in ſome fort liquid 3 but being driven upon 

the ſhore by force of tempeſt and working of the Sca, and ticking in the cavitics of the Rocks, it con- 

Lib.g.cap.84. Cretes into ſomewhat a harder ſubliance than dricd Pitch, as Diuſcorides faith. Bellonis (aith, that 
Another op!1- Mummy is onely known to Aigypt and Greece. Others write that it is mans ficth, taken trom the 
= of Mum- Carcaics of ſuch as are dcad and covered over in the Sands in the Defarts of Arabia 3 in which 
yo Countrey they ſay the Sands are ſometimes carried and raiſcd up with ſuch force and violence ofthe 
Winds, that they overthrow and ſuffocate ſuch paſſengers as they meet withall; the fleſh of thelc, 

Another, dried by the Sand and Wind, they affirm to be Mummy. Moatthiolus tollowing the more uſual and 


common opinion, writes that Mummy is nothing elſe than a liquor flowing from the Aromatick Em- 
balments of dead ,Bodics , which becomes dry and hard. For underſtanding whereof you muli 
know from all manner of antiquity, that the Xgyptians have been moſt ttudious in burying and 
embalming their dead 3 not for that cnd, that they ſhould become Medicins for ſuch as live, for they 
| did not ſo much as ſulped& or imagine ſo horrid a wickedneſs; but cither for that they held an opt- 
# nion of the general Relurredtion , or that in theſe Monuments they might have ſomething whereby 
they might keep their dead fricnds in perpetual remembrance. Thevet not much diſſenting from his 
own opinion, writes that the true Mummy is taken from the Monuments and ftony Tombs ot the 
anciently dead in Egypt, the chinks of which Tombs were cloſcd and cemented with ſuch diligence, 
the encloſed bodics embalmed with pretious Spices, with ſuch Art, for ctcrnity 3 that the Jinncn vc- 
ſtures which were wrapt about them preſently after their death, may be ſeen whole even to this day 
but the bodies themſelves, are ſo treth, that you would judge them ſcarce tor have been three days 
buried. And yet in thoſe Sepulchres and Vaults from whence theſe Bodies are taken, there have 
been ſome Corps of two thouſand years old. The fame, or their broken members are brought to 
Venice from Syria and Egypt, and thence diſperſed over all Chriftendom. But according to the dific- 
rent condition of men, the matter of their embalments were divers for the bodies of the Nobility or 
Gentry were embalmed with Myrrh, Alocs, Saffron, and other pretious Spices, and Drugs 3 but tne 
bodies of the common ſort, whole poverty and want of means could not undergo ſuch colt, were en- 
balmed with Afhaltum or Piſſaſphhaltum. Now 
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He fleſh contuſed ſometimes by great violence, becomes mucous and {woln, or puffed up 
like Veal which the Butchers blow up, the Skin remaining whole. This is ſeen and hap- 
pens chiefly in that fleſh which is about the ribs for this being bruiſcd cither by a blow oz 

fall, or renitency, or any other ſuch like cauſe if you preſs it with your hand, a certain windineſ; 
gocth out thereof with a ſmall whizzing, which may be heard, and the print of your hngers will re. 
main, as in edemaes. Unleſs you quickly make hit proviſion againſt this ſymptom, there is gathered 
in that ſpace, which the fleſh departing from the bones leaves empty, a certain purulent ſantes, which 
divers times fouls and corrupts the ribs. It will be cured, if the mucous tumor be preſently prefſed,and 
ſtraitly bound with ligatures,yet ſo,that you hindernot the breathing,when as the attect happens upon 
Remedies for the Ribs and parts of the Cheſt, Then apply to the part a Plaiſtcr of Oxycrocerrm, or Diachylon Ireatum 
Emplailter de melilotoz alſo diſcutſing fomentations ſhall be uſed. The cauſe of ſuch a ty- 


faculent hu- our is a ccrtain mucous flegm, ſeeing that Nature is ſo weak that it cannot well digelt the nouriſh. 
= _ ment, and affimilate it to the part, but leaves ſomething, as it were halt concocted. No otherwiſe 
The cauſe, than the conjun&tive coat of the eye is ſometime ſo lifted up, and {woln by a ftroak, that it (tarts, ag W x 
it were, out of the orb of the cye, leaving ſuch filth, or matter, as we {ce thoſe which are blear-cyed = « 
to be troubled withall ; becauſe the force and natural ſtrength of the eyes is become more weak, cj. t 
ther by the fault of the proper diftempcrature, or the abundance of moiſture which flows tlitther , a; h 
it happens in thoſe tumours which are againſt Nature. For flatulencics are cabily raiſed from a wz. 7 
teriſh and phlegmatick humour wrought upon by weak heat, which mixcd with the ret of the hy. I 
mour, the tumour becomes higher. 0 
CHAP. VII. Tn 
A Diſcourſe of Mumia, or Mumnzy. 
Mummy a fre- Eradventure it may ſeem ftrange what may be the cauſe why in this Treatiſe of curing Con- 
quent and tuſions @r Bruiſcs, I have made no mention of giving Mummy cither in Bole or Potion to ſuch 
py nm as have fallen from high places, or have been otherwiſe bruiſed 3 eſpecially ſeeing, it is ſo com- 
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Now Mabiolw ſaith, that all the Mummy which is brought into theſe parts, is of this laft kind and What our 
conditions For the Noble-men and chicf of the Province, lo religiouſly addicted to the Monuments Mummy uſuat- 
of their Anceliors, would never ſuffer the bodies of their friends and kindred to be tranſported hither '? © 
for filthy gain, and ſuch deteſied uſe, as we ſhall ſhew more at large at the end of this Work, Which 
thing ſometimes moved certain of our French Apothecarics, men wondrous audacious and covetous, 
to (cal by night the bodies of ſuch as were hanged, and embalming thcm with Salt and Drugs, they 
Jried them in an Oven, ſo to ſell them thus adulteratcd in ftead of true Mummy. Wherctfore we are 
thus compelled both fooliſhly and cruelly to devour the mangled and purrid particles of the carkaſles 
of the baſelt people of Zgypr, or of ſuch as are hanged, as though there were no other way to help or 
recover one bruiſed with a fall from a high place, than to bury Man by an horrid inſertion in their, 
that is, in Mans Guts, Now it this Drug were any way powertul tor that they require, they might 

rhaps have ſome pretence tor this their more than barbarous inhumanity, But the caſe ttands thus, Mummy is no 
that this wicked kind of Drug, doth nothing, help the diſcaſcd, in that caſe, wherefore and wherein Way good for 
it is adminiltred, as I have tried a hundred times 3 and as Theret witneſles, he tricd in himſelf, when contufions. 
as he took ſome thereof by the advice of a certain Fewiſh Phylician in Egype, from whence it is 
brought 3 but it alſo infers many troubleſom ſymptoms,as the pain of the heart,or {tomach,vomiting 
and (tink of the mouth. 

I, perſuaded by theſe reaſons, do not onely my (elf not preſcribe any hereof tomy Patients, but Bur hurtful, 
alſo in conſultations, endeavour what I may, that it be not preſcribed by others. It is far better, ac- and how. 
cording to Galen's opinion, in Method. med. to drink ſome Oxycrate, which by its frigidity rcſtrains The effe&s of 
the flowing bloud, and by its tenuity of ſubſtance diſſolves and diſcuſſes the congealed clots thereof, Oxycrate in 
Many realons of learned Phylicians (from whom I have learned this Hiſtory of Mummy) drawn Contuſions. 
from Philoſophy, whereby they make it apparent, that therecan beno ule of this or that Mummy 
in contulions, or againſt flowing or congealed bloud, I willingly omit; tor that I think it not much 
beneficial to Chirurgeons to inſert them here. Wheretore I judge it better to begin to treat of Com- 
buſtions or Burns. 


_ © —  ———_— 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of Combuſtions and their Differences, 


DE — 


L1 Combuſtions whether occafioned by Gun-powder, or by ſcalding Oil, Water, ſome Metal, The reaſon 
or what things ſoever elſe, differ onely in magnitude. Thzte hrit cauſe pain in the part, andſymproms 
and imprint in it an unnatural heat. Which favouring of the hire, leaves that impreſhon, of Combulti- 

which the Grecks call Empyreuma. There are more or leſs figns of this impreſſion, according, to the 

efficacy of the thing burning, the condition of the part burned, and ſtay upon the ſame. If the com- 

buſtion be ſuperhiciary, the skin riſes into puſtules and bliſters, unleſs it be ſpeedily prevented. Ifit 

below or deep in, it is covered with an Eſchar or Cruſt, the burnt fleſh by the force of the tire turn- . 
ing into that cruſty hardneſs. The burning force of the tire, upon whatloever part it falls, leaves a The cauſe of 
hot diſtemper therein, condenſates, contracts, and thickens the skin, whence pain proceeds; from = —_— - 
pain there comes an attraction of humours from the adjacent and remote parts, Theſe humours mm - 
preſently turn into wateriſh or ſerous moiſture, whileft they ſeek to pals forth, and are hindred there- : 

of by the skin condenſated by the action of the hre, they litt it up higher, and raiſe the bliſtcts which 

welee, Hencedivers Indications are drawn, whence procecds the variety of Medicins for burns. 

Forſome take away the Empyrexma, that is, the heat of the hre, (as we tcrm it) and affwage the pain z 

other hinder the riling of blitters, otherſome are ht to cure the ulcer, firlt to procure the talling away __ . 

of the Eſchar, then to cleanſe, generate fleſh, and cicatrize it, Remedies tit to aflwage pain, and — = 
take away the hery hcat, are of two kinds; for ſome do it by a cooling faculty, by which they ex- ue can) _ 
tinguiſh the preternatural heat, and repreſs or keep back the bloud and humours, which flow into hear and af- 
the parts by reaſon ot heat and pain. Others endued with contrary facultics, arc hot and attractive ſwage the pain 
as which by relaxing the skin, and opening, the pores, reſolve and diſſipate the ſerous humours, which 

yield both begining and matter to the pultules,and fo by accident afſwage the pain and heat. Refri- T 
gerating things are cold Water, the Water of Plantain, Nightſhade, Henbane, Hemlock the juices of 

cooling Herbs, as Purſlane, Lettuce, Plantain, Houſleck, Poppy, Mandrake, and thelike. Of theſe 

lome may be compounded, as ſome of the tore-named juices beaten with the white of an Egg, Clay 

beaten and diffolved in firong Vinegar, Roch-Alum diffolved in Water, with the Whites of Eggs 

beaten therein, Writing-Ink mixed with Vinegar, and a little Camphire, Unguentum nutritium, and 

allo Popwleon newly made. Theſe and the like ſhall be now and then renewed, chiefly at the tirſt, 

until the heat and pain be gone. But theſe ſame remedies mult be applied warm, for it they (hiould 

be laid, or put to cold, they would cauſe pain, and conſequently defluxion ; belides alfo, their {trengeh 

could not paſs, or enter into the part, or be brought into action but fo applied they afſwage pain, 

hinder inflammation and the riſing of bliſters. 


— 


CHAP. IX. 
Of bot and attrattive Medicins to be applied to Burns. 


Mong the hot and attrative things which by rarifying, drawing out, and diſſolving, aſ- pr —— 

{wage the pain and heat of combuliions, the fire challenges the tirſt place, eſpecially when rele ſdure- 
the burning is but ſmall. For the very common people know and find by daily experience, ing. 

that the heat of the lightly burnt part vaniſhes away, and the pain aſſwaged, if they hold the part 

Which was burnt ſome pretty whule to the heat of a lighted Candle or burning Coals, for the fimi- 
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litude cauſcth attraction. Thus the extcrnal fire, whileſt it draws forth the fire which is intcrna} 


Beaten Onions and jnult into the part, is a remedy againſt the difcaſe it cauſed and bred. Itis alſo an cafily made 


good for 
Burns, and 
how. 


4 4 2 ' 
Lips. fnvl. 


Tow often 1n 
a day theſe 
muſt be dreſ(- 
ſcd. 


Medicins for 
an Eſchar, 


and approved remedy, if they preſently after the Burn, apply to the grieved part raw Onions beaten 
with ſome Salt. Now you mult note that this Medicin takes no place, if it be once gone into an ul- 
cer, for it would increaſe the pain and inflammation ; but if it beapplied when the skin is yet whole 
and not cxcoriated, it doth no ſuch thing, but hinders the rifing of puſtules and blit ers, Hippocra- 
tes for this cauſe alſo uſes this kind of remcdy in procuring the fall of the Efehar. It any cndeavour 
to gain-ſay the uſe of this remedy by that principle in Phylick, which ſays, that Contrarics are curcd 
by Contraries, and therctore affirm that Onions, according to the authority of Galen, being hot in 
the fourth degree, are not good for combuſtions 3 let him know that Onions are indeed potentially 
hot, and actually moiſt, therctorc they rarihe by their hot quality, and ſoften the skin by their actua] 
moiſture, whereby it comes to paſs that they attract, draw forth, and diſſipate the imprinted heat, 
and ſo hinder the breaking forth of Puſtules. To conclude, the hire, as we formerly noted, js a re. 
medy againſt the fire. But neither are diſcaſcs always healed by their contraries (ſaith Galey ) by; 
ſometimes by their like 3 although all healing proceed from the contrary 3 this word contrary, being 
more largely and ftritly taken : for ſo alſo a Phlegmon is often curcd by reſolving, Medicins, which 
healcth it by dithpating the matter thereof. Therefore Onions are very profitable tor the burnt 
parts, which are not yet exulcerated or excoriated. But there are alſo many other Medicins good 
to hinder therifng of bliſters, ſuch as new Horſe-dung tried in Ol of Wal-nuts or Roſes, and aps 
plicd to the parts. In like manner the leaves of Elder or Dane-wort boiled in Oil of Nuts, and bez. 
ten with a little Salt. Alſo quenched Lime powdered and mixed with Vnguentum Roſatum. Ord(c 
the lcaves of Cuckow-pint and Sage,beaten together with a little Salt, Alſo Carpenters Glue difſolved 
in Water and anointed upon the part with a feather, is good for the ſame purpoſe. Allo thick Verniſh 
which Poliſhcrs or Sword-Cutlers uſe. But if the pain be more vehement, theſe Medicins mult he 
renewcd three or four times in a day and a night, ſo to mitigate the bitterneſs of this pain, But if 
if ſo be we cannot by theſeremedics hinder the riling of blittcrs, then we mutt preſently cut them az 
ſoon as they riſe, for that the humour contained in them, not having paſſage forth, acquires ſuch 
acrimony that it cats the fleſh which licth under it, and {o cauſcth hollow ulcers: So by the multi. 
tude of cauſcs and increaſe of matter the inflammation groweth greater, not onely for nine days (2; 
the common pcople prattle) but for far longer time alſo ſomewhiles tor lefs time, if the body he 
neither replete with ill humours, nor plethorick, and you have ſpecdily reſificed the pain and hcat by 
tit xemedies. When the combuſtion ſhall be ſo great as to cauſe an Eſchar, the falling away muli 
be procured by the uſe of emollient and humective Medicins, as of Greales,. Oils, Butter with a li:tle 
B2ſilicon, ox the following Ointment. - K Mucagin. pſillii & cydon. an. 5 iv. gummi trag. 3 ij. extrabantur 
- cum aqua parietaria, olei liliorum ij. (*. cere nove q.ſ. fiat unguentum molle, For ulcers and excoriations 

you ſhall apply ht remedies; whichare thoſe that are without acrimony, ſuch as Ungrentzm album 
camphoratum, deſiccativum rubrum, unguentum roſatum, made without Vinegar, or nutritum, compoſed 


. A deſcription after this manner. Rt Lithargyri auri Z iv. ol. roſat. 5 ij. ol. de papaver. 5 ij. ſ$. ung. popmleon, 5 iv, cam- 


of Nutritum, 


A remedy for 
Burns come 
monly uſed 1n 


the Hoſpital of 


Pars. 


Why deep 
combuſtions 
are leſs paiii- 
fu! than ſuper- 
ficiary. 


phore 5 j. fiat unguentum in mortario plumbeo ſecundum artem. ' Or Oil of Eggs tempered in a Leaden 
Mortar. Alſo unquenched Lime many times waſhed and mixed with wnguentum roſatum, or fre 
Butter without Salt, and ſome yolks of Eggs hard roaſted. Or Bc Batyri recent. ſine ſale, uſtulati, & 
colati 5 v1). vitell. ovor. 1v, ceruſ. lote in aqua plantag. vel roſar. 5 |. tuthiz ſimiliter lote 7 itj. plumbiuſti, 
& loti 5 ij. Miſceantur omnia ſimul, fiat linimentumut decet, Or elſe, Re cort. ſambuc. viridys, & olei riſat, 
an. lib. j. bulliant fimul lento igne, poſtea colentur, & adde olei ovorum 5; 1v. pul.ceruſ. & tuthie prepar, ai, 
5 j. cere albe quantum ſufficit. fiat unguentum molle ſecundum artem. But the quantity of drying Medi- 
cins may always be increaſed or diminiſhcd, according as the condition of the Ulcer ſhall ſeem to re- 
quire, The following remedies are ht to afſwage pain, as. the mucilages of Lin-ſceds, of the ſeeds of 
Pillizm, or Flea-wort, and Quinces extracted in Roſe-watcr, or fair water, with the addition of alit- 
tle Camphire3 and leſt that it dry too ſpeedily, add thereto ſome Oil of Roſes. Alfo five or fix 
yolks of Eggs mixcd with the mucilages of Lin-ſced, the ſeed of Pſllwm, and Quinces often renewed. 
are very powcrtul to aflwage pain, The Women which attend upon the people in the Hofpital in 
Paris, do happily uſc this Medicin againſt Burns, Bc Lard.conſciſ Iibram unam, let it be diflolvedin 
Roſe-water, then firained through a linnen-cloth, then waſh it tour times with the Water of Hen- 
bane, or ſome other of that kind, then let it be incorporated with eight yolks of new laid Egs, and fo 
make an Ointment. If the ſmart be great, as uſually it is in thele kinds of Wounds, the Ulcer or 
Sores ſhall be covered over with a picce of Tiffany, Ic you hurt them by wiping them with ſome- 
what a coarſe cloth, and ſoalſo the matter may eaſily come torth, and the Medicins cafily enter in. 
Alſo you mult have a care when the eye-lids, lips, fides of the tingers, neck, the arm-pits, hams, and 
bending of the elbow are burnt, that you ſuffer not the parts to touch one the other, without the in- 
terpolition of ſome thing otherwiſe in continuance of time they would grow and ttick together 
Thcrefore you ſhall provide for this, by fit placing the parts, and putting ſoft linnen rags between 
them. But you mult note that deep combultions, and ſuch as caule a thicker Eſchar, arelcls painfu 
than ſuch as are but onely ſuperficiary. The truth hereof you may perceive by the example of ſuch 
as have their limbs cut off, and ſeared and cauterized with an hot Iron : for preſently after the cali» 
terizing is performed they feel little pain. For this great combuliion takes away the ſenſe 3 the ve- 
kemency of the ſenſory or thing aftcfing the ſenſe, depriving the ſenſitive parts of thcir ſenle : 35 
we have formerly noted when we treated of Wounds and Pains of the Nerves. The falling away 
of ſuch Eſehars ſhall be procured by ſomewhat a deep ſcarification which may pierce even to the 
quick, that ſo the humours which lie under it may enjoy freer perſpiration, and emollient Medicws 
may the frcclier enter in, ſo to ſoak, moiſten and ſoften the Eſchar, that it may at length fall away- 
The relt of the Cure ſhall be performed by detergent and farcotick Medicins, adding to the formeT 


Ointments Metalline Powders, when the preſent neceſſity ſhall ſeem ſo torequire, But we wr 
jult 
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juſtly ſay in what proportion and quantity each of theſe may be mixed, by reaſon of that variety 


which is in the temper and conſiſtence of bodics, and the ſtubbornnc(s and gentleneſs of Dilcafes, 
After a Burn the Scar which remaineth is commonly rough, unequal, and ill-favoured : therefore we 
will tell you in our Treatile of the Plague, how it mult be {ſmoothed and made even. 

[ muſt not here omit to tell you, that Gun-powder {et on hire doth often ſo penctrate into the fleſh, Marks or ſporz 
aot ulccrating or taking off the skin, and ſoinfinuate and throughly taſten it {clt into the ficth by its made in the 
renuity, that 1t cannot bC takcn or drawn out thence by any remedies, no not by Phenigmes, nor Ve- =_ = _— 
icatorics,nor Scaritication, nor Ventoles, nor Horns, ſo that the Prints thercof always remain, no ger ma be 
otherwiſe than the marks which the Barbarians burn in their Slaves, which cannot attcrvwards be ta- raken away. 


ken away or deſtroyed by any Art. 


—_— ——_ _ _ — 
_—_— 


CHAP. X 
Of a Gangrene and Mortification. 


Ertainly the malign ſymptoms which happen upon Wounds, and the ſolutions of Continuity, 

are many, cauſed either by the ignorance or negligence of the Chirurgcon 3 or by the Pa- 

tient, or ſuch as are about him 3 or by the malignity and violence of the Diſcaſe: but there 

can happen no greater than a Gangrene, as that which may cauſe mortihcation and death of the 

part, and oft-times of the whole body 3 wheretore I have thought good in this place to treat of a 

Gangrene,firlt giving you the dehnition,then ſhewing you the caulcs,ligns,prognoliicks, and laſtly,the 
manner of the Cure. Now a Gangrene1s a certain diſpoſition, and way to the mortification of the Gal.2.4d Glau- 

art, which it ſcizcth upon, dying, by little and little. For when there is a perfect mortitication, it ©" 
is called by the Grecks Sphacelos, by the Latins Syderatio, our Countrey-men term it the Fire of S.4n- 


thony, Or S. Marcellus. 


I AAA AY 
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CHAP. XI 


Of the general and particular cauſes of a Gangrene, 


Hc moſt general cauſe of a Gangrene is, when by the diſſolution of the harmony and joint The general 
temper of the tour hrſt qualitics, the part is made unapt to receive the Facultics, the Natu- cauſe of a 
ral, Vital, and Animal Spirits, by which it is nourithed, lives, tecls, and moves. For a part Gangrene. 

deprived by any chance of thelc, as of the light, languilhes, and preſently dies. Now the particular The particular 
cauſes are many : and theſe either primitive or antecedent. Theprimitive or external are combu- cauſes, 

ſtions cauſed by things either actually or potentially burning z actually, as by F ire, ſcalding Gil, or 

Water, Gun-powder fired, and the like. But potentially by acrid Medicins, as Sublimate, Vitriol, 

potential Cauteries, and other things of the ſame nature : for all theſe cauſe a great inflammation in 

the part. But the ambient air may cauſe great retrigerations, and alſo a Gangrene, which cauſed 

Hippocrates lib, de Aer. to call great retrigerations of the Brain Sphaceliſm. Therctore the unadviſed Cold cauſeth 3 
and unfit application of cold and narcotick things, a fracture, luxation, and great contuficn, too Gangrene, 
lirait bandages, the biting of Beaſts, eſpecially ot tuch as are venemous, a puncture of the Nerves 

and Tendons, the wounds of the nervous parts and joints, eſpecially in bodies which are ptethorick 

and replete with ill humours,great wounds whereby the Veſlels which carry lite are much cut, whence 

an Aneuriſma, and laſtly, many other cauſes, which perturb that harmony of the tour prime qualicics 

which we formerly mentioned, and fo infer a Gangrene. 


| ——— 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Antecedent Cauſes of a Gangrete. 


Ow the Antecedent or Internal and Corporeal cauſes of a Gangrene, are plentiful and How defluxi- 
abundant defluxions of humours,hot, or cold, talling into any part. For ſeeing the faculty ons cauſe a 
of the part is unapt and unable toſuſtain and govern ſuch plenty of humours, it comes to Gangrene. 

paſs that the native heat of the part is ſuffocated and extinct for want of tranſpiration. For the Ar- 

teries are hereby ſc ſhut or pent up in a Strait, that they cannot perform their motions of contraction 

and dilatation, by which their native heat is preſerved and tempered. But then the Gangrene is An uncurable 

chiefly uncurable when the influx of humours firſt takes hold of the Bones, and inflammation hath Gangrene. 

ts beginning from them. For in the opinion of Galen, all theſe kinds of affe&s which may befall 1h. de tumor, 

the fleth, are alſo incident to the bones. Neither onely a Phlegmon or Inflammation, but alſo a rot- p74 natur, 

tenneſs and corruption doth oft-times firſt invade and begin at the bones for thus you may ſee ma- 

ny whoare troubled with-the Leprofie and French diſcaſe, tohave their skin and fleſh whole and 

fair to look on, whoſe bones notwithſtanding are corrupt and rotten, and oft-times are much de- 

cyed in their proper ſubſtance, This miſchicf is cauſed by a venemous matter, whole occult qua- 

lity we can ſcarce exprels by any other name than poiſon inwardly generated. Oft-times alſo there 

154 certain acrid and ſtinking h]th generated in fleth with a malign and old ulcer, with which if the 

bones chance to be moiltned they , ——_ toul, and at length mortihed : of which this ſaying of 

Hippocrates is extant, Ulcers of a years continuance.or longer, mult neceſfarily foul the bone, and make 46h. g. ſe.6, 

the {cars hollow." Whither alſo belongs this ſaying of the ſame party 3 An Eryſipelas is ill in the lay- A Gangrene 

ing bare of a bone. But this lowing venenate and gangrenous matter is ſomewhiles hot, as in pefti- _ ” n 

lent Carbuncles, which in the ſpace of four and twenty hours by cauſing an Eſchar, bring the part ro © te 


mortutication ; otherwhiles cold, as we ſee it divers times happens in parts which are poſſeſt with a 
Gan= 
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Fobn de Vigo ſaith, that happened to a certain Gentlewoman of Genoa under his cure, 


A notable Hi- I remember the ſame happened to a certain man in Paris, who ſupping merrily, and without an, 
ftory, ſenſe of pain, went to bed, and ſuddenly in the night time a Gangrene ſeized on both hislegs, cauſe; 
a mortihication without tumour, without Inflammation 3 onely his legs were in tome places ſpreg 
over with livid, black, and green ſpots, the reſt of the ſubſtance retaining his native colour : yet the 
ſenſe of theſe parts was quite dead, they telt cold to the touch 3 and if you did thrult your Lancet int, 

the skin no bluud came forth, A Council of Phylicians being called, they thought good to cut the 

skin and fleſh lying under it, with many deep ſcaritications z which when I had done, there came 

forth a little black, thick, and as it were, congealed bloud 3 wherefore this remedy, as alſo diver; 
other, proved to no purpoſe 3 for in concluſion, a blackith colour coming into his face and the ret 5 
ods he died frantick, T leave it to the Readers judgment, whether ſo ſpeedy and ſudden}; 
cruel a miſchief could proceed from any other than a venenate matter; yet the hurt of this vencnats 

Simple cold matter is not peculiar, or by its ſelf, For oft-times the torce of cold, whether of the encompaſſing 
may cauſe a ajr, or the too immoderate uſe of Narcotick Medicins is ſo great, that in tew hours it takes away lite 
Gangret®. from ſome of the members, and divers times from the whole body, as we may learn by their exanyle 
who travel in great Snows, and over Mountains congealed, and hoared with Froſt and Ice, Hence 

alſo is the extindtion of the native heat, and the ſpirits reſiding in the part, and the ſhutting forth 

of that which is ſent by Nature to aid or defend it. For when as the part is bound with rigid colg, 

and as it were frozen, they cannot get nor enter therein, Neither it they thould enter into the part, 

can they ſtay long there, becauſe they can there tind no fit habitation, the whole frame and goyery. 

ment of Nature being ſpoiled, and the harmony of the four prime qualities deſtroyed by the offenſive 


his 


dominion of predominant Cold their Enemy whereby it cometh to pals, that flying back from 
whence they firlt came, they leave the part deſtitute and deprived of the benetit of nourithment, lite 
ſcnſe, and motion. | 
A Hiſtory, A certain Briton an Holler in Paris, having drunk ſoundly aftcr Supper, caſt himſelf upon a Bed; 
the cold air coming in at a Window left open, ſo took hold upon one of his legs, that when he waked 
forth of his ſlcep, he could neither ſtand nor go. Wherctore thinking onely that his leg was numh, 
they made him ſtand to the firez but putting it very nigh, he burnt the ſole of his fout without any 
ſenſe of pain, ſome fingers thicknels 3 for a mortification had alrcady poflefled more than half his 
Icg. Wherefore after he was carried to the Hoſpital, the Chirurgeon who belonged thereto, endea. 
vourcd by cutting away of the mortifed leg to deliver thereſt of the body from imminent death; 
but it proved in vain, tor the mortification taking hold upon the upper parts, he died Within three 
days, with troubleſom belching and hicketing, raving, cold ſweat, and often [wounding, Verily 
all that ſame Winter the Cold was ſo vehement that many in the Hoſpital of Paris, loſt the wingsor 
What parts fides of their noſtrils, ſeized upon by a mortitication without any putrefaction. But you mult note 
are uſually ta- that the Gangrene which is cauſed by cold, doth firſt and principally {cize upon the parts moſt di- 
ken by a Gan- (1+ from the heart, the fountain of heat, to wit, the fect and legs 3 as alſo fuch as are cold by nature, 


, np) rg as griily parts, ſuch as the Noſe and Ears. 


CHAP. XIII, 


Of the Signs of a Gangrene. 


ſation without manifeſt cauſe, the ſudden changing ot the fiery and red colour into a livid 
or black, as Hippocrates ſhews where he ſpeaks of the Gangrene of a broken heel. I would 


T He ſigns of a Gangrene, which inflammation or a Phlegmon hath cauſcd, are pain and pul- 
Se, &. lzb. de , . , 
Fate. have you here to underſtand the pullifick pain, not onely to be that which is cauſed by the quicker 


Wis epul- motion of the Arteries, but that heavy and pricking which the contention of the natural heat doth 


ns cos produce by railing a thick cloud of vapours from theſe humours which the Gangrene ſets upon, The 
Signs ofa figns of a Gangrene cauſed by cold, are, if ſuddenly a ſharp pricking and burning pain aſfaileth the 
Gangrene wart; for penetrabile frigus adurit, (1. piercing cold doth burn : it aſhining rednels, as if you had 
proceeding | ndled Snow, preſently turn intoa livid colour ifin ſtead of the accidental heat which was in the 


5 ne part, preſently cold and numbneſs ſhall poſſeſs it, as it it were ſhook with a Quartan Fever; Such 
cold, if it ſhall proceed ſo far as to extinguiſh the native heat, bringeth a mortification upon the 
Gangrene; alſo oft-times Convulfions and violent thaking of the whole body, are wondrous trou- 
Signs of 2 bleſome to the Brain and the Fountains of lite. But you ſhall know Gangrenes cauſed by too firait 
Gangrene bandages, by fracture, luxation, and contuſion, by the hardneſs which the attraction and flowing 


proceeding down of the humours hath cauſed, little pimples or bliſters ſpreading or rifing upon the skin by rea- 

from ſtrait {01 of the great heat, as in a combuſtion 3 by the weight of the part occaltioned through the detect of 

= » %.p oo the ſpirits not now ſuſtaining the burden of the member 3 and laſtly from this, the preſſing of your 

4 tinger upon the part, it will leaye the print thereof asin an edema z and alſo from this, that the skin 
cometh trom the fleſh without any manifeſt cauſe, 

"OY gy" Now you ſhall know Gangrenes ariting from a bite, puncture, anexriſma, or wound in plethorick 

a _ and ill bodies, and in a part indued with moſt exquiſite ſenſe, almoſt by the ſame ſigns as that which 

ned by a bite, was cauſed by inflammation. For by theſe and the like cauſes, there is a far greater defluxion and 

puncture,&c. attraCtion of the humours than is fit, when the perſpiration being intercepted, and the paſlages ltopt, 

the native heat is oppreſſed and ſuffocated. Burt this I would admoniſh the young Chirurgeon, that 

when by the fore-mentioned ligns he ſhall find the Gangrene preſent, that he do not deter the am- 

putation, for that he finds ſome ſenſe or ſmall motion reſiding in the part. For oft-times the 


affected parts are in this caſe moved not by the motion of the whole Muſcle, but onely by _ 
tha 


Book XI. 
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Book XIL. n of Coutuſions and Gangrenes, zOt 


<- the head of the Muſcle is not yet taken with the Gangrene : which moving itſelf by its own 
ſixength, allo moves its proper and continued tendon and tail though dead alrcady 3 wherefore it is 
:1 to make any delay in ſuch calCcs. 


 #— 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Prognoſticks in Gangrencs, 


Aving given you the ſigns and cauſcs to know a Gangrene, it j5-fit we alſo give you the 

Prognoliicks. The hercenels and the malignity thereof is fo great, that unlels it be moſt 

ſpeedily withſtood, the part it ſelf will die, and allo take hold of the neighbouring parts by 
thecontagion of its mortihcation : which hath been the caule that a Gangrene by many hath been Why a Gari- 
termed an Eſthiomenos. F or {uch corruption creeps out like poiſon, and like firc cats, gnaws, and 8rene 15 called 
deſtroys all the neighbouring parts, until it hath ſpread ovcr the whole body. For as Hippocrates —_ pan 
writes, Lib. de Vulner. capitis, Mortui & viventis nulla eſt proportio, (i. ) there is no proportion between The quick, im- 
the dead and living. Wherefore it is fit preſently to ſeparate thedead from theliving 3 for unleſs that | re" ofthe 
be done, the living will die by the contagion of the dead, In ſuch as arcat the point of death, a cold _ 
Cwcat flows over all their bodies : they are troubled with ravings, and watchings, belchings and hic- 
kettings moleſt them, and often ſ\woundings invade them by reaſon of the vapours abundantly and 
continually raiſed from the corruption of the humours and ficth, and fo carried to the bowels and 
principal parts by the Veins, Nerves, and Arterics. Wheretore when you have foretold theſe things 
© the fricnds of the Patient, then make haſte to fall to your work, 


_ —_— 


CHAP. XV, 
Of the general Cure of a Gangrenes 
T': Indications of curing Gangrenes are to be drawn from their differences, for the cute y.cious tndi- 


mult be diverſly inſtituted according to the efſence and magnitude, For ſome Gangrenes cations of cu« 
fſleſs the whole member, others onely ſome portion thereof; ſome are dcep, other- ring a Gans 
ſome ſuperficial onely. Alſo you mult have rcgard to the temper of the body, For fott and de- 8*& 
licate bodies, as of Children, Women, Eunuchs, and idle perſons require much milder Mediciris 
than thoſe who by Nature and Cuſtom, or Vocation of lite are more ltrongand hardy, ſuch as Huſ- 
bandmen, Labourers, Mariners, Huntſtmen, Porters, and men of the like nature who live {paring]y 
and hardly. Neither muſt you have reſpect to the body in general, but alſo to the parts affected ; What parts 
for the flethy and muſculous parts are different from the ſolid, as the Nerves and Joints, or more PR _ 
ſolid, as the Vertebre. Now the hot and moiſt parts, as the Privitics, Mouth, Womb, and Fun- pron _ 
dament, are cafilier and ſooner taken hold of by putretaCtion , wherefore we muſt uſe more ſpcedy ces 
means to help them. Wherefore if the Gangrene be chiefly occationed from an internal cauſe, he 
muſt have a diet preſcribed for the decent and hitting uſe of the fix things not Natural. If the 
body be rlethorick, or full of ill humours, you mult purge, or let bloud by the advice of a Phytician. 
Againſt the aſcending up of vapours to the noble parts, the heart mult chictly be ſtrengthened with 
Treacle diſſolved in Sorrel or Carduus Water, with a bole of Mithridate, the Conſerve of Roſes and 
Bugloſs, and with Opiates made for the preſent purpoſe according to Art 3 this following Apo- 
zeme ſhall be outwardly applied to the region of the heart, Re Aque Roſar, & nenuphar. an. 3 iv. & cordial Epi 
aceti ſcillitici, J j. corallorum, ſantalorum alborum & rubrorum, roſar. rub. in pulver. redatiarum, & ſpodii, thena. | 
an.3 j. mithrid. & theriace, an. 5 i). (3. trochiſcorum de Caphura 5 1). flor. cardial. in f paves redattarum, 
þ-ijo croci 3 j. Ex omnibus in pollinem redadiis, fiat Epithema, Which may be applied upon the region 
of the heart with a ſcarlct cloth or ſponge. Thele are uſually ſuch as happen in the Cure of cyery 
Gangrene, 


m_ —— 


CHAP. XVI 
Of the particular Cure of 4 Gangrenes 


He cure of a Gangrene cauſed by the too plentiful and vioknt defluxion of humours ſuffo- 

cating the native heat, by reaſon of great Phlegmons is pertormed by evacuating and dry- 

ing up the humours, which putrehe by delay and collection in the part. For this pur- The cute of a 
.poſe Scarifications and Incifions, great, indifferent, ſmall, deep, and ſuperticiary, according to the Gangrene 
condition of the Gangrene, are much commended, that ſo the burdened part may enjoy the bene- Made by ite 
ht of perſpiration 3 and the contained humours of difttation, or evacuation, of their ſooty cxcre- — 
ments, Let Incifions be made when the aftect is great, deep in, and near to mortification, But 
Scaritications may be uſed when the part firft begins to putretie, for the greatneſs of the remedy muſt 
anlwer in proportion to that of the diſeaſe, Wherefore if it penetrate to the bones, it will be tit 
to cut the skin and fleſh with many and dcep incifions, with an Incifion-knife made tor that pur- 
pole; yet take hecd of cutting the larger Nerves and Veſſcks, unlefs they be wholly putretied, for 
it they be not yet putrefied , you ſhall make your Incifions in the ſpaces between them) if the 
Cangrene be leſs, we muſt reſt ſatisfied with onely fcarifying it. When the Scarifications and In« 
cilions are made, we mult {uffer much bloud to flow forth, that ſo the conjun& matter tnay be cyz- 
cuated, Then mult we apply and put upon. it ſuch Medicins as may by heating, drying, refotving, 
clanling and opening, amend and corrett the putrefaction, and by piercing to the bottom may 
have power to overcome the virulency already impadt in the __ For this purpoſe, Lotions made 
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cerning the 
unſenfſiblcneſs 
of the part. 


«mms Verily it is a thing wondrous ſtrange and prodigious, and which will ſcarce be credited, unleſs 
ymprom, 


$e@.1.15h,6, medy 3 for thus Hippocrates wiſheth, That Sc&tions, Uktions, and Terebrations mult be pertor 
Epidem, ſoon as nced requires. 


verfie dect- 


The contro | is not ſufficient to know that Amputation is neceſſary, but alſo you mult learn in what 
ded. 


of the Lie of the Aſhes of Fig-tree, or Oak, wherein Lupins have bcen throughly boiled, are = 


Or you may with leſs trouble make a Medicin with Salt-water, wherein you may diflolve Aloes ard 


The deſcripti- #gyptiacum, adding, in the concluſion a little Aqua vite, tor Aqua wite and calcined Vitriol are lingy- 
on of an <#g)- Jar Medicins for a Gangrene. Or Iv Acet. opimi 1b j. mel. roſ. 5 1v. ſyrup. acetoft 5 1ij. ſalus con, > v 
Preacum. bul.iant ſimul, adde aqua vite, tf. Let the part be trequently waſhed with this Med:cin, for it ha 


much force to repreſs Gangrenes. After your Lotion, lay Xpyptiacam tor a Linimcrt, and put j; 
into the Inciſions, for there is no Medicine more powertul againſt putrctaction, for by cauling _ 
Eſchar, it ſcparates the putrid fleſh from the ſound, But we muſt not in this kind of affe& cxpo 
that the putrid fleſh may of it ſelt tall from the ſound 3 but rather cut off with your Incifion-knije, 
Sciflers, whatſoever thereof you can, and then put to it Agyptiacum as oft as need ſhall require, The 
knowledge hereof may be acquired from the colour, ſmell, and ſenfiblenels of the fleſh it (elf, Th 
deſcription of the Agyptiacum, whoſe wondrous effects I have often tried in theſe cauſcs, is this 
Re Floris eris, aluminis roch, mellis com. an. 5 iij. aceti acerrimi 5 v. ſalis com. 5 j. vitrioli Rom. 5 |, (:1, 
limati pul. 3 ij. bulliaxt omnia ſimul ad ignem, fiat unguent. It the force of the putrctaCtion in the 
part be not ſo great, a weaker Agyptiacum may ſerve, When you have putin the Ay yptiacum, then 
preſently lay the following Cataplaſm thereupon. For it hinders putrefaction, rectolvcs, cleanſe 
and dries up the virulent ſanies, and by the dry ſubtlety of the parts penetrates into the member, 
Aftringents {irengthens it, and aflwages the pain. F arin. fabar. hordei orobi, lent. lupin. an. tt 1. ſal. com, met; 
_ Ho roſat. ane 5 iv. ſucci abſinth. marrub, an. 5 j. Þ.aloes, maſtiches, myrrhe, & aque vit. an. F ij. oxymelizi 
cfa Gangrene, Jmpl. quantum ſufficit 3, fiat Cataplaſma molle ſecundum artem , Somewhat higher than the part affe&;q, 
apply this following aſtringent, or defenſative, to hinder the lowing down of the humours into the 
part, and the riling up of the vapours from the putrid part into the whole body. Rc Ole: roſati, & 
myrtill, an. 5 iv. ſucci plantag. ſolani, ſempervivi an. S 1j. album.overum V. boli armeni, terre ſigillate ſubs 
tiliter pulveriſatorum, an. Z j. oxycrati quantum ſufficit, miſce ad uſum diftum. But thele Mcdicing 
muſt be often renewed, If the grief be ſo ſtubborn, that it will not yicld to the deſcribed remedies, 
Gal, 2. a Wwe muſt come to ſtronger, to wit, Cauteries, after whoſe application Galen bids to put upon it the 
Glauconem. juice of a Leck with Salt beaten and diffolved therewith, for that this Medicine hath a piercing and 
drying faculty, and conſequently to hinder putrefaction. But if you prevail nothing With Caute. 
rics, then muſt you come to the laſt remedy and refuge, that is, the amputation ot the part, for 
Aphor.6af.1x according to Hippocrates, to extream diſcaſcs exquiſitly extreme remedies are belt to be applied, 
Yet firlt becertain of the mortification of the part 3 tor it is no little or {mall matter to cut off a men» 


ber without a cauſe, 
Therefore have thought it fit to ſet down the ſigns whereby you may know a perfect and abſolut 


mortification, 


— 


CHAP. XVIL 
The ſigns of a perfe&t Necroſis, or Mortification, 


that the part is wholly and throughly dead, if it look of a black colour, and be colder than 

ſtone to your touch, the cauſe of which coldneſs is not occationed by the frigidity of the 
airz if there be a great ſoftneſs of the part, ſo that if you preſs it with your finger it rilcsnotagain, 
but retains the print of the impreflion; if the skin come from the fleſh lying under it 3 it fo great 
- ar ſtrong a ſmell exhale (eſpecially in an ulcerated Sphacel) that the ftanders by cannot indureor 
ſuffer itz ifa ſanious moiſture, viſcid, green or blackiſh, flow from thence if it be quite deſtitute 0 
ſenſe and motion, whether it be pulled, beaten, cruſhed, pricked, burnt, or cut off. Hergy mult ad- 
monilh the young Chirurgeon, that he be not deceived concerning the loſs or privation @ the enl 
of the part, For I know very many deceived as thus 3 the Patients pricked on that PX Wot 
ſay, they felt much pain there. But that feeling is oft deceitful, as that which proceeds rather trom 
the ſtrong apprehention of great pain which formerly reigned in the part,than from any faculty of tee} 
ing as yet remaining. A moſt clear and manifeſt argument of this talſe and deceitful ſente appears 
after the amputation of the member z for a long while after they will complain of the part which 5 


cut away. 


A note con- dg Ou ſhall certainly know, that a Gangrene is turned into a Sphace), or mortification, and 


by ſuch as have ſecn with their eyes and heard with their ears the Patients, who have many months 
atter the cutting away of the Leg, grievoully complained that they yet felt exceeding great pain 0 
that Leg fo cut off, Wherefore have a ſpecial care leſt this hinder your intended amputation 2 
thing pitiful, yet abſolutely neceflary for to preſerve the life of the Patient and all the reft of his body, 
by cutting away of that member which hath all the ſigns of a Sphacel and perfect mortification 3 it 


otherwiſe the negledtcd fire will in a moment ſpread over all the body, and take away all hope - - 
me 


up—————— 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Where Amputation muſt be made. 


place of the dead part it muſt be done, and herein'the wiſdom and judgment of the Chirur- 
geon is moſt apparent, Art bids to take hold of the quick, and to cut off the member 1! 
ſound flcſh 3 but the ſame Art wiſheth us, to preſerve whole that which is ſound as much as 1n us - 
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1 will ſhew thee by a familiar example how thou mayeſt carry thy {clf in theſe difficulties. Let us 
ſuppoſe, that the toot is mortificd even to the ankle 3 here you muſt attentively mark in what place 
vou mult cut it off, For unleſs you take hold of the quick fleth in the amputation, or if you leave 
any putrcfaCtion, you prohit nothing by amputation, for it will crcep and ſpread over the reſt of the 
body. It befits Phylick, ordained for the preſervation of Mankind , to defend from the Iron or 
Inſtrument, and all manner of injury, that which injoyeth life and health, Wherefore you {hall cut 
off as little of that which is ſound as you poſhbly can 3 yet fo that you rather cut away that which 
is quick, than leave bchind any thing that is periſhed, according to the advice of Celſus. Yet oft- Lib.7.c4p.35. 
times the commodity of the action of the reſt of the part, and as it were a certain ornament thereof, 
changes this counſel. For it you take theſe two things into your conlideration they will induce 
you, in this propounded caſe and example, to cut off the Leg ſome tive tingers bredth under the 
Knee, For {o the Patient may mort hitly uſe thereſt of his leg and with leſs trouble, that is, he may 
the better go on a wooden leg 3 for otherwile, if according to the common Rules of Art, you cut it 
off cloſe to that which is perilhed, the Patient will be forced with trouble to uſe three legs in ſtead 
f two. 
a For I ſo knew Captain Francis Clark, when as his foot was ſtricken off with an iron bullet, ſhot An obſervable 
forth of a man of War, and afterwards recovered and healed up, he was much troubled and wearied Hiſtory. 
with the heavy and unprofitable burden of the reſt of his leg, wherefore, though whole and ſourtl he. 
cauſed the reſt thereot to be cut off, ſome hive tingers bredth below his Knee; and verily he uſed ir 
with much more caſe and facility than before in performance of any motion. We muſt do other- 
wiſe if any ſuch thing happen in the Arm; that is, you mult cut off as little of the ſound part as you 
can. For the actions of the legs much differ from thoſe of the arms, and chicfly in this that the body 
xelts not, neither is carried upon the arms, as it is upon the feet and legs. 


—— 


| CHAP. XIX, 
How the Section or Amputation muſt be performed. 


T: firſt care mult be of the Patients ſtrength : wherefore let him be nouriſhed with meats 

of good nutriment, calic digeſtion, and ſuch as generate many ſpirits 3 as with the yolks 

of Eggs, and Bread toſted and dipped in Sack or Muskadine, Then let him be placed as is 

fit, and drawing the Muſcles upwards towards the ſound parts, let them be ticd with a ftrait ligature 
alittleabove that place of the member which is to be cut off, with a ſtrong and broad hillet, like that 

which women uſually bind up their hair withall, This ligature hath a threefold uſe 3 the tirſt is, that Tye tigature 
it hold the muſcles drawn up together with theskin, ſo that retiring back preſently after the pertor- of the parr. 
mance of the work, they may cover the ends of the cut bones, and ſerve thein in ſtead of boltters or 

pillows when they are healed up, and fo ſuffer with leſs pain the compreſſion in ſuſtaining the reſt of 

the body : beſides alſo by this means the Wounds are the ſooner healed and cicatrized 3 tor, by how 

much more skin or fleſhis lett upon the ends of the bones, by ſo much they are the ſoonet healed and 

cicatrized. The ſecond is, tor that it prohibits the flux of bloud by preſſing and ſhutting up the 

Veins and Arterics. The third is, for that it dulls the ſenſe of the part by ſiupetying it, the animal 

ſpirits by the ſtrait comprelling being hindered from paſſing in by the Nerves. Wherefore when 

you have made your ligature, cut the fleſh even tothe bone with a ſharp and well-cutting incihon- 

knife, or with a crooked knife, ſuch as is here expreſſed, 
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A crooked K nife fit for diſmnembring, or a diſmembring K nife. The F izure of ſuch a Saw. 
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Now you nuſt note, that there uſually lies between the bones, a portion of cettain muſcles which A Caution to 
youcannot ealily cut with a large incifion or diſmembring knite; wherefore you mult carctully di- be obſerved. 
vide it and fepatate it wholly from the bone, with an inſtrument made neatly like a crooked Incition- 
knife, I thought good 'to advertiſe thee hereof; for if thou ſhouldett leave any thing bclides the 
bone to be divided by the Saw, you would put the Paticnt toexceflive pain in the performance there- 
of; for ſoft things, as flcth, tendons, and membranes, cannot be calily cut with a Saw. Therefore 
when you ſhall come to the bared bone, all the other parts being wholly cut aſunder and divided , 
you ſhall nimbly divide it with a little Saw about ſome foot and three inches long, and that as near 


t0 the ſound fleth as you can. And then you muſt {mooth the front of the bone which the Saw hath 
made rough, 
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Of Contuſions and Gangrenes. Book XII. 


CHAP. XX. 
Howe to ſt anch the bleeding when the member is taken off. 


ſtrength of the Paticnt, that ſo the rett of the part may afterwards be leſs obnoxious to 
inflammation and other ſymptoms 3 Then let the Veins and Arteries be bound UP as 
ſpeedily and ftraitly as you can; that ſo the courſe of the owing bloud may be ttopped and wholly 
ttaid. Which may be doneby taking hold of the Veſſels with your Crows-beak , whereof the F.. 


gure follows. 


The Crows-beak fit for to draw the Veſſels forth of the fleſh, wherein they lie hid, that ſo they 
may be tied or bound fajt. 


WW you have cut off and taken away the member, let it blced a little, according to the 


How to draw The ends of the' 


forth the Veſ- S OL Ut 
ſels ind bind Veſſels lying hid 
them. in the fleſh, muſi 


be taken hold of 
and *drawn with 
this Inſtrument 
forth of the mu- 
ſcles, whercinto 
they preſently at- 
ter the amputa- 


tion withdraw ? : 
themſelves, as all parts are ſtill uſed to withdraw themſelves towards their originals, In perfor- 


mance of this work, you need take no great care, if you together with the Veſſels comprehend 
ſome portion of the neighbouring parts, as of the fleſh, for hereot will enſue no harm 3 but the Veſſ:; 
will ſo be conſolidated with more cafe, than if they being bloudleſs parts ſhould grow together 
by themſelves. To conclude, when you have ſo drawn them forth, bind them witha firong dou 


ble thred. 


CHAP. XXI. 
How, after the bhoud is ſtanched, you muſt dreſi the wounded member, 


How the lips Hen you have the tied Veſſels, looſe your Ligature which you made above the place of 

of the dif- . amputation , then draw together the lips of the Wound with four ſtitches made acrok; 

_—_ -_ ba having taken good hold of the fleſh; tor thus you ſhall draw over the bones that par 

arg d roge- of the skin and cut muſcles drawn upwards before the amputation, and cover them as cloſe as you 

ther, can, that {c the air may the leſs come at them, and that ſo the Wound may be the more ſpeedily ag- 
glutinated. But when we ſay, draw together the lips of the Wound with tour ſtitches, you mult not 
{o underſtand it, as that you muſt endeavour todraw them fo cloſe as to touch each other, for thatis 
impoſſible 3 tor the ſtitches would ſooner break out, and ſo the part would lie bare. Wherefore it 
will be ſufficient to draw them indifferent cloſe together, that ſo you may ſuffer the skin and fth 
thereunder to enjoy its former liberty which it poſlelt before the drawing up 3 and fo in tine, by Nz- 
tures afſiltance, the Wound may be the more catily agglutinated. 


CHAP. XXII 
How you muſt ſtop the bleeding, if any of the bound-up Veſſels chance to get looſe, 


The Hzmor- 


He buſmeſs hitherto being performed as we ſaid, if peradventure it happen that any bandage 
rhagy of ſmall of any of the Veſſels be unlooſed, then muſt you again bind the member with that kind ot 
Veſſels is not Ligature which you did before the amputation thereof. Or elſe which is better, more ealic 
yy uy regar- and leſs paintul, let your ſervant take hold of the member with both his hands, prcfling his hngers 
_ ſtrait, ſtop the paſſage of the looſed Veſſel, for ſo he may fianch the bleeding. Then let the Work- 
maſter take a needle ſome four hngers long, ſquare, and having ſharp edges, drawing, after it a three 
or four doubled ſtrong thred. With this let him bind the Veſſel after the following manner. 1c: 
him thruſt his Needle on the outfide into the fleſh, ſome half tingers bredth trom the looſed Vdlle! 
until he come to the end thereof, then let him put it about it, and bring it back again, but ſo that 
there he no more than the ſpace of a fingers bredth between the going in and coming forth of the 
Needle. In this ſpace let him put a linnen rag three or four times doubled, and thereupon bind 
{omewhat ſtraight the two ends of the thred together. For ſo he ſhall hinder the knot from hurting 
the fleſh which lies under it in the bindings, and alſo add firength thereto. For ſo the bound up or- 
hce of the Veſſel will in ſhort ſpace be agglutinated to the adjoyning fleſh, and that ſo firmly, that 
there hath never been ſecn any one drop ot bloud to have flowed from a Veſlel ſo bound up. But it the 
bloud which flows forth proceed from any ſmall Veſſel, you mult not ule this ſuture and ligature, ror 

make any ſuch great mattcr thereof, tor it will quickly be ttanched by the onely application of Alttu- tendy 

gents, preſemtly to be mentioned, ſtanc] 

Medi, 

thoug 

CHAP. leſs 7 
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CHAP. XXIII 
How to perform the reſidue of the Cure of the amputated Member, 


Ow muſt we ſhew what Medicins are fitting to be applicd after the amputation of 2 mcm- 

ber z which are Emplaſticks, as thole which exceedingly conduce to green Wounds. As, 

Re Bol. arm. 5 iv. farin. vol. 5 lt. picis, refine, an. 1. Ow omni ſubtiliſſ. & ſimul anemplaſtick 
mixtis fiat prelvis 5 herewith let the Wound be {trewed, and lay thereupon dry Lint 3 butlet the fol- Mediciu, 
lowing repercuſſive or detenſative be applied to the member, I& Album ovorum vj. boli arm.ſang. drac, ** epercuſlive 
ſi, terre figill. aloes, maſtiches, gallar. combuſt. an. 5 1). in poliinem redigantur omni, & bene apitentar., ad- 


—_ olei roſarum & myrtill. an. F j. fiat defenſatromum ad formam mellis, This ointment muli be applicd 
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and cmplaſtick Medicins, ſuch as this following powder. Re Bolt arm. farin. hord. picis, re. gypſt, an. ——_ ++ 
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ſucci plantag, Apii, centaur. minoris, an. 3 ij. bulliant omnia ſimul nſque ad conſumptionem ſuccorum, auferan- pt 
zur ab igne, addendo farine fab. & hord. an. 5 ). theriac. Gal. 5 5. aloes, myrrh, arijtoloch. an. 5 iij. croci | "nr y 
J j- fiat mundificativum. But ſeeing the caſe ſtands fo that the Patients imagine they have their mcm- bs ww _ 1Þ 87 
bers yet cutire, and yet docomplain thereof (which I imagin to come to pals, for that the cut nerves Patients com- f 
retire themſelves towards their original, and thereby cauſe a pain like to Convullions 3 for as Galen plainof pain .* 
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I j. olei lumbr. eneth. catell, an, 5 vj. olei terebinth. 5 ll}. —P bum. 5 11. croct 5 }. vini albj odoriferi tes of the 
tb j. cere quantum ſufficit, contundenda contundantur, pulveriſanda pulveriſentir, deinde macerentier omnia Nerves. How 
invino per note, pojtea coquantur cum oleis & axungia predittis in vaſe duplici, fiat linimentum ſecundum © procure = 
artem, in fine adde aque vite 3 iv. Belides, in dreſſing theſe wounds the Chirurgeon mult uſe diligence the nk the 
to procure the falling away of the ends or ſcales of the bones which the Saw and the appulſe of the bones, 

Air never before coming hereto, have tainted which may be done by applying to their ends 

actual Cauteries, that is, hot irons; in uſing of which you muſt have a ſpecial care that you touch 

not the ſenſible parts with tire; neither muſt the bones themſelves be forcibly plucked off, 

but gently moved by little and little, ſo that you ſhall think that you and the Patient have cxceed- 

ingly well performed your parts if they fall away at the thirtieth day after the Amputation, All 

theſe things being performed, you (hall hinder the growth of proud fleſh with thecathereticks, ſuch Cathareticks, 
asare burnt Vitriol, the Powder of Mercury, and other things, amongtt which is Alum burnt and 

powdered, which is excellent in theſe kinds of Wounds, whether by it ſelf or mixed with others. 

You ſhall uſe theſe, and ſuch like , even unto the pertect agglutination and cicatrization of 

the Wound, and you may of your ſelf deviſe other things, ſuch as theſe; as occaſion ſhall offer 


it (elf, 
CHAP. XXIV. 


What juſt occaſion. moved the Author to deviſe this new form of remedy, to ſtanch the blond after 
the amputation of a member , and to forſake the common way uſed almoſt by all 
Chirurgeons z which is by application of atiual Canteries. ; 


\ 7 Erily I confeſs, 1 formerly have uſed to fianch the bleeding of members, after amputation, Hot Irons net 


— 


after another manner than that I have a little before mentioned : Whereof I am aſhamed, *o be uſed, 
and aggrieved ; But what ſhould I do ? I had obſerved my Maſters,, whoſe Method I in- 

tended to follow, always to do the like, who thought themſelves ſingularly well appointed to 

ſtanch a flux of bloud, when they were furniſhed with various fore of hot irons and. caultick 

Medicins , which they would uſe to the diſmembred part, now one, then another, as they themſelves 

thought meet. Which thing cannot be ſpoken, or but thought upon without great horrour, much 

les acted, For thiskind of rcmedy could not but bring great and tormenting pain to the Patient , 
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Of Contuſtons and Gangrenes. Book XI. 


ſceing ſuch freſh wounds made in the quick and ſound fleſh, are cndued with exquiſite ſenſs 
Neither can any cauſtick be applicd tonervous bodies, but that this horrid impreſſion of the tire wit 
be preſently communicated to the inward partsz whence horrid ſymptoms enſue, and oft-time 
death it ſelf. And verily of ſuch as were burnt, the third part ſcarce ever recovercd, and that with 
much ado, for that combuſt Wounds difhcultly come to cicatrization; for by this burr.ing are cauſcd 
cruel pains, whence a Fever, Convulſion, and oft-times other accidents worſc than theſe, Add 
hereunto that when the cſchar fell away, oft-times a new hzmorrhage enſucd, tor ttanching wheres 
they were forced to uſe other cauſtick and burning Inſtruments, Neither did theſe good men know 
any other courſe; ſo by this repetition, there was great loſs and waſte made of the flethy and nervous 
ſubſtance of the part : Through which occafion the bones were laid bare, whence many were out of 
hope of cicatrization, being forced for the remainder of their wretched lite, tocarry about an ulce; 
upon that part which was diſmembred ; which alſo took away the opportunity of hitting or puttin 
to of an artificial leg or arm, in ſtead of that which was taken off, Wherefore I mult earnelily ; © 
treat all Chirurgeons, that leaving this old and too tov cruel way of healing, they would embrace 
this new, which I think was taught me by the ſpecial favour of the ſacred Deity for I learnt it not 
of my Maſters, nor of any other 3 neither have I at any time found it uſed by any : Onely I haye 
Lib, . Meth, read in Galen that there was no ſpeedier remedy for ſtanching of bloud than to bind the Veſſz1; 
(through which it flowed) towards their roots to wit, the Liver and Heart. This precept of Gale 
of bindingand ſowing the Veins and Arteries in the new wounds, when as I thought it might he 
drawn to theſe which are made by the amputation of members, I attempted it in many 3 yet ſo, that 
at firſt in my budding praGtice thereof, I always had my Cauteries and hot Irons in a readineſs, that 
if any thing happened otherwiſe than I expected in this my new work, I might fetch ſuccour from 
the ancient practice z until at length conhirmed by the happy experience of almoſt an infinite num. 
ber of particulars, I bid cternally adieu to all hot Irons and Cauteries which were commonly uſed in 
this work. And I think it fit that Chirurgeons do the like. For Antiquity and Cuſtom in ſuch 
things as are performed by Art, ought not to have any (way, authority or place contrary to reaſon 
as they oft-times have in civil affairsz wherefore let no man ſay unto us, that the Ancients hae 1. 


ways done thus. 


CHAP. XXV. 


The praftice of the former precepts is declared, together with a memorable Hiſtory of 2 
certain Souldier whoſe Arm was taken off at the Elbow, 
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cation. Whileft I was a Chirurgeon to the Marſhal of Montejan at Twrin, a certain common Soul. 

dier received a Wound on his wriſt witha Musket-bullet, by which the bones and tendons being 

much broken, and the nervous bodies cruelly torn, there followed a Gangrene, and at length a Mor- 

tification even to the Elbow 3 beſides alſo an inflammation ſeized upon the middle part of his Chet, 

and there was as it were a certain diſpoſition to a Gangrenez whereby it followed, that he was pain- 

fully and dangerouſly troubled with belchings, hicketings, watchings, unguietneſs, and frequent 
ſwoundings, which occaſioned many Chirurgeons to leave him as deſperate. But it ſo fell out, that 

- I (overcome by his Friends intreaty) undertook the cure of this wretched perſon, deſtitute of all hu- 
Diſmembrings manc help. Wherefore knowing the mortitication by its ſigns, T cut oft the Arm by the Elbow as 
ata joint. (fpeedily as Icould, making firſt the ligature, whereof I made mention Ifay I took it off not with 
a Saw, but onely with an Incifion-Knife, cutting in {under the ligaments which held the bones to- 

gether, becauſe the ſphacel was not paſſed the joint of the Elbow. Neither ought this Section tobe 

Sect.4.Lib, de counted firange, which is made in a joint 3 for Hippocrates much commends it, and faith that it is 
Arte eaſily healed, and that there is nothing to be feared therein beſides ſwounding, by reaſon of the pain 
cauſed by cutting the common tendons and ligaments. But ſuch incifion being made, the former 

ligature could not hinder, but much bloud muſt low from thence, by reaſon of the large Velels that 

run that way 3 Wherefore I let the bloud to flow plentifully, ſo to disburden the part, and fo atter- 

wards to free it from the danger and fear of inflammation and a Gangrene 3 then preſently Iitan- 

ched the bloud with an hot Iron, for as yet I knew no other courſe. Then (gently looſing the ligz- 

ture) I {carificd that part of the brawn of the Arm which was gangrenated, with many and deep in- 

ciſions, ſhunning and not touching the inner part, by the reaſon of the multitude of the large Veſlcls 

and Nerves which run that way 3 then I preſently applied a Cautery to ſome of the Incifions, both to 

ſtanch the bleeding, and draw forth the virulent ſanies which remained in the part. And then Iat- 

failed and overcame the ſpreading putrefaGtion, by putting and applying the formerly preſcribed 

Medicins I uſed all forts of reſtrictive Medicins to ſtay the inflammation of the Cheſt 3 I allo ap- 

plied Epithemacs to the region of the heart, and gave him cordial potions and boles, neither did l 

deſiſt from uſing them until ſuch time as his belching, hicketing, and ſwoundings had Ictt him. 

Whileſt I more attentively intended theſe things, another milſchict affails my Paticntz to wit, Con- 

vulſions, and that not through any fault of him or me, but by the naughtinels of the place wherein 

he lay, which was in a Barn every where full of chinks, and open on every ſide; and then alſo it was 

in the midſt of Winter, raging with Froſt and Snow and all ſorts of cold; neither had he any tic 

or other thing neceſſary for preſervation of life, to lefſen theſe injuries of the air and place : Now 

his joints were contraGed, his teeth ſet, and his mouth and face were drawn awry, when as I pitying 

Mg his caſe made him to be carried into the neighbouring Stable, which ſmoaked with much Horle- 

wa op in hot qung; and bringing in fire in two Chatingdiſhes, Ipreſently anointed his neck and all the ſpine ot 
TeoCs . his beck, ſhunning the parts of the Cheſt, with liniments formerly deſcribed for Convulhions 3 then 


helps Convul- _*.; 4 a ; p ; 
fm, ” ſtraitway I wrapped him in a warm linnen cloth, and buried him even to the neck in hot dung. put- 
cg 


I Think it fit to confirm by an example, the preſcribed Method of curing, a Gangrene and Mortih- 
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— a little freſh firaw about him when he had ſaid there ſome three days, having at length a gen- 
touring or flux of his belly, and plentiful ſweat, he begun by little and little to open his mouth 
t oe teeth, which before were ſet and cloſe ſhut, Having got by this means ſome opportunity better 
- do my buſineſs, I opened his mouth as much as I pleaſcd, by putting this following Inſtrument be- 


tween his teeth 


A Dilator made for to open the Month and Teeth by the means of a Screw in the end theresf. 


Now drawing out the Inſtrument I kept his mouth open by putting in a Willow ſtick on each 
ſide thercof, that ſo I might the more eaſily feed him with meats ſoon made, as with Cows milk and 
rear Eggs, until he had recovered power to cat, the convulſion having left him. He by this means 
freed from the Convullion, I then again begun the cure of his arm, and with an actual Cautery ſeared 
the end ofthe bone, ſo to dry up the perpetual afflux of corrupt matter, It is not altogether unwor- 
thy of your knowledge, that he faid, how that he was wondrouſly delighted by the application of ſuch 
a&ual cauteries, a certain tickling running the whole length of the arm by reaſon ot the gentle diffu- 
ſion of the heat by the applying the caultickz which ſame thing I have obſcrved in many others 3 
eſpecially in ſuch as lay upon the like occation in the Hoſpital of Paris, After this cauterizing 
there fell away many and large ſcales of the bone, the freer appulſe of the air than was tit makin 
much thereto beſides when there was place for fomentation, with the decoction of red Roſe leaves, A fomenration 
Wormwood, Sage, Bay-leaves, Flowers of Camomil, Melilote, Dill, I ſo comtorted the part, that Ial- for a Convul- 
ſo (at the ſame time by the ſame means) drew and took away the virulent ſanies, which firmly ad- " 
hered to the fleſh and bones. Laſtly, it came to pals, that by Gods, attiſtance theſe means I uſed, and 
my careful diligence, he at length recovered. Wherefore I would admoniſh the young Chirurgeon, monſters or 
that he never account any ſo deſperate, as to give him torloſt, content to have let him go with pro- miracles in 
pnolticks 3 for as an ancient Doctor writes, that as in Nature, fo in Diſcaſes there are allo Monſters, Diſcaſes. 


The End of the Twelfth Book. 


BOOK XIII 
Of Uleers , Fiſtulaes, and Hemorrhoides. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Nature, Cauſes, and Differences of Ulcers. 


® Aving already handled and treated of the Nature, Differences, Cauſes, Signs and Cure The diverſe 

> of frcſhand bloudy Wounds, Reaſon and Order ſeem to require that we now ſpeak of acceptions of 

$ Ulcers; taking our beginning from the ambiguity of the name. For according to — | 

> Hippocrates, the name of Ulcer moſt generally taken may fignitic all or any ſolution of | ws 

Continuity 3 in Which ſenſe it is read that all Pain is an Ulcer. Generally, tor a 

Wound and Ulcer properly ſo called; as appears by his Book De Ulceribus. Properly, $27. x. prog: 

3 when he (aith it is a ſign of death when an Ulcer is dricd up through an Atrophia, or defect of nou- 

rihment, We have here determined to ſpeak of an Ulcer in thislatt and proper fignitication. And whar an ulcer 
«ccrding thereto we detine an Ulcer to be the ſolution of Continuity in a ſoft part, and that not propetly is. 
bloudy, but ſordid and unpure, flowing with quitture, ſanies or any ſuch like corruption, aſſociated 

with one or more affects againſt Nature, which hinder the healing and agglutination thereof; or that 

wemay give it you in tewer words according, to Galens opinion 3 An Ulcer is a ſolution of Conti- x3h, ge conflit, 
nutty, cauſed by Eroſion, The cauſes of Ulcers are either internal or external. The internal are Artis cap.6. 

through the default of humours peccant in quality rather than in quantity, or clſe in both, and fo ma- a incernal 
ng croton in the skin and ſofter parts by their acrimony and malignity ; now theſe things happen —_— 

ather by naughty and irregular dir, or by the ill diſpoſition of the cntrails, ſending forth and empty- Tye external 
ng mto the habit of the body this their ill diſpoſure, The external caulcs are, the —_— cold cauſes. 
elzing 
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ſeizing upon an t, eſpecially more remote from the fountain of heat, whence follows pain, where. 
unto Ramads _ Ln of horde and ſpirits into the part, and the corruption of theſe ſo drawy 
thither by reaſon of the debility or extin&ion of the native heat in that part, whence laſtly ulceraticn 
proceeds. In this number of external cauſes may be ranged, a ſtroke, contuſion, the application of 
ſharp and acrid Medicins, as Cauſticks, Burns, as alſo impure contagion, as appears by the virulent 
Ulcers acquired by the filthy copulation or too familiar converſation of ſuch as have the French Dif. 
caſe. How many and what the differences of Ulcers are, you may ſce here defcribed in this folloy. 


ing Scheme. 
A Table of the Differences of Ulcers. 


” Round or Circular. 


# Figure, whence one |) Sinuous, and variouſly fpreas, 


Ulcer is called ) Right or Oblique, 
Cornered as Triangular, 


Length, ra an Ulcer is bi 
Proper, which : ſhort, inaifferens. 
| -- uſually Sant ns pow Breadth, whence an Ulcer is broad, 
drawn from 2 | coke "s narrow, indifferent. 

three things, Pr 9 _ ) Fry = Ulcer i 
ah ep, ſuperficiary, indifferent. 
ſ I's ſimple and ; In thoſe differences of dimenſun; 
| ſolitary whereof we laſt treated, T ſayin 


3 


MLA Equality or Ine- tenet Srodeb 
ut ET gth, bredth, and profun 
complication | quality, which wherein they are bed atk 2 


of any other | L conſiſts. the ſame manner,or elſe nnlike ard 
affect a- 5 ſo of a different manner, 
gainſt Na- [ From therr time whence an Ulcer is termed new, old, f 
FRre, and | foort or long, cure and curation. 

this Varies From their appearance , whence one is called an apparat 
m differen- Ulcer. another a hidden and occult Vlcer, 

| ces, either | | From their manner of generation 3 as if it be mad: by F 


heavy, bruiſing, cutting, pricking or corroding thing 


; | Or Common | mhence a cut, torn and mixt Vleer. 
An Ulcer is an | and acciden-< From their Site, whence an Ulcer before, behind, abwy, 
empuere ſolution | tal.and theſe | below inthe head, tail, or belly of a Muſcle. 
of continuity in a LT drawniither | From that part it ſeizes upon, whence an Ulcer inthe 
fleſh and chin, or feeding upon the griſtles or bones, ſuch 
as theſe of the Noſe, the Palat of the mouth, and Ear, 
From other common accidents , whence a Telephian Vee, 


ing with filth 

and matter ord 

ather corruption, | that is, ſuch an Ulcer as Telephus had. A Chironian, 
L 


foft part, flow- | | 


whereof there are : 
gray which needs the hand and art of Chiron. A Cancras 
_ chief diffe- which reſembles a Cancer. 
rences z for one | Is Cacochymick,, Catarrhoickor w- 
Ld —_— yard = ee fits 
| woence an er) mours, a Catarrh, or poiſon che- 
riſhes or feeds. 
| Z Ho, 
| . I Diſtempers, whether ſim- \Cald. 
ple or compound, whence Dry. 
an Uleer is Miſt. 
Maxt. 
| | Phlegmonous 
With the Diſeaſe, | Swelling or \ Eryſipelous 
Is Compound, and many and 4 from 4 q mand 5 _— Uleer, 
|. 2ariows ways complicated, 455 | whence a J Scirrbous 


Cancroms 
Solution of Continuity, or any othe 
| diſcommedity, whence a rough;cal- 
| Lows fiftulous,cavernous ſinuow V!- 
LC cer, with Iuxation, fratture, $c. 

With the Symptom, whence a corroding, eating, painful, 

ſordid and virulent Vleer, We + 
With the cauſe and diſeaſe, E __ re oe 
With the cauſe and Symptom, from y hg. 
With the diſeaſe and Symptom, have former! 
; With the cauſe, diſeaſe and Symptom. { 11:1. 


CHAP, 


—— 
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CHAP. Il. 
Of the Signs of Ulcers, 


Ulcer, if it exhale a noiſorn, grievous, ſtinking and carion-like vapour, together with filthy purrid Ulcec 
matter. An eating Ulcer is known by the eating in, hollownelſs and wearing 9way of the 
rt wherein it reſides, together with the adjoining parts, A ſordid Ulcer may be kaown by the 
roſ;nels and viſcidity of the excrements it ſends forth, and by the looſe and ſpongy ſoftneſs , or the 
cruſted inequality of the fleſh which grows over it. A cavernous Ulcer, by the ſtraitneſs of the oritice, 
and largene(s and deepnels of the windings within. A fiftulous Ulcer, it to the laſt mentioned ſigns 
there accrew a callous hardnels of the lips or ſides of the Ulcer. A cancrous Ulcer is horrible to be- 
hold, with the lips turned black, hard and (wollenz flowing with virulent and ltinking corruption , 
and ſometimes alſo with bloudy matter, together with the (welling and lifting up ot the adjacent 
Veins. An untemperate, or as they term it, a diſtempered Ulcer, is ſuch as is nouriſhed by ſome Gal. cap. 5. ub. 
reat diſtemper, whether hot or cold, moiſt or dry, or compounded of theſe. An ill * natured or 4+ M*#th- 
malign Ulcer is known by the difhculty of curing and rebellious conturacy to remedies appointed * ana 
according to Art and Reaſon, We know a catarrhous Ulcer, if the matter which tecds it tow to it © 
from ſome varices thereunto adjoining z or dilatcd, ſwollen and broken Veins, or from ſome entrail. 
or from the whole body being ill affteed. An Apoſtematous Ulcer is perceived by the prelence cf 
any tumor againſt Nature, whoſe kind may be found out by fight and handling. Telephian Ulcers 
are ſuch as aftc&ed Telephus , and Chironian (in whole cure Chiron excelled ) are Ulcers which may be 
known by their magnitude, not much putrid, and conſequently not ſending, torth any ill ſmell, not 
eating, not tormenting with pain, but having their lips ſwollen and hard, and theretore ill ro be hea- 
led. Foralthough they may be ſometimes cicatrized, yet it being but ſlender may cafily be broken, 
and the Ulcer renewed. They are almolt like an ulcerated Cancer, but that they are accompanied 
with m— in the adjacent partsz they arc alſo worle than theſe which are termed Cacoethe, that 
js, ill-naturcd, or malign 3 whence it is that Fernelius thought they had a hidden cauſe of malignity, com. a4 azhor. 
belides the common detault of the humour, and that ſuch as can ſcarce be driven away 3 ſuch com- 22. ſeft.z. 
monly are felt atter the Plague. Wherefore Galen thinks ſuch to be malign as will not {uppurate or 
yicld any quitture. 


CHAP. III 
Of the Prognoſticks of Ulcers. 


He bone muſt ncceflarily ſcale, and hollow ſcars be left by malign Ulcers of a years conti- gy, ae Ga. 
| | | cv ——__ 7 -  Aphe 45. 
nuance or longer, and rebellious to Medicins htly applied. Tbe bone mutt ſcale by reaſon 
of the continual efflux, and wearing by the acrimony of the humour, which lootes the com- 
polute and glue by which the parts thercof are joined together. But the ſcars muſt become hollow, 
for that the bone (whence all the fleth takes its fir{t original) or ſome portion thereof, being taken 
from under the fleſh, as the foundation thereof, ſo much of the bulk ot the fleth mult neccflarily tink 
down, as the maghitude of the portion of the walted bone comes unto. 

You may know that death isat hand, when the Ulcers that ariſe in or betore diſcaſes, are ſuddenly ,,,,, ,.,., 15, 
either livid or dried, or pale and withered. For ſuch drineſs ſhewcth the detect of Nature, which is x, rap. 8. Apbs 
not able to ſend the tamiliar and accuſtomed nutriment to the part ulcerated. But the livid or pale 65,ſed.s. 
colour is not onely an argument of the over-abundance of choler and melancholy, but allo of the cx- 
tinction of the native heat, In Ulcers where tumors appear, the Patients {utfer no convultions, nci- 
ther are trantick 3 for the tumor bcing in the habit of the body poſſeſſed with an Ulcer, argues that 
the nervous parts and their original are free from the noxious humours. But thele tumors ſuddenly 
vanithing and without manitelt cauſe, as without application of a diſcuſling Mcdicin or bleeding, 
thoſe who have them on their backs have convulſions and dittenſions, for that the ſpine of the back 
is almoſt wholly nervous but ſuch as have them on their fore-parts, become cither trantick, or have 
a ſharp pain of their fide, or pleuriſie, or elſe a dyſentery if the tumors be reddiſh: for, the forc-part 
of the body is repleniſhed and over-{pread with many and large Veſſels, into whoſe paſſages the 
morbitick matter being tranſlated, is prefently carried to thote parts which are the ſeats of fuch dif- 
eales. Soft and looſe tumors in Ulcers are good, for they ſhew a mildneſs and gentleneſs of the 4ph.g9.62.5. 
humours, but crude and hard (iwellings arc naught, for all digeſtion in ſome rneaſure reſembles elixa- 
ton. Ulcers which are ſmooth and hining arc ill, for they ſhew that there refides an humour ma- 
lign by its acrimony, which frets afunder the roots of the hairs, and depraves the natural conſiru- 

Ction of the pores of the skin 3 whenceit is, that ſuch as arc troubled with Quartan Agues, the Le- 4ph.q.ſett.6, 
prolie, or Lxes Venerea, have their hair tall off, A livid fleth is ill in Ulters which caule a rottenncls 
or corruption of the bones lying under the fleth; tor it is an argument of the dying heat and corru- 
pion of the bone, whence the tle{h hath its original and integrity. | 

Thoſe Ulcers which happen by occation of any Difeaſe, as a Dropſic, are hard to be cured; as alſo rip. 13b. demic. 
thoſe whereinto a varix or {wollen Veſſel continually calts in matter, which a preſent diftemper to- 6at.cap.2.& 5. 
mentsz which have ſwollen, hard and callous lips 3 and fuch as are circular or round. An Hyper- (ib. Meth.qs 
Jareoſis, or flelhy excreſcence uſually happens to Ulcers not diligently mundited 3 and if they poles 
the Arms or Legs, they cauſe a Phlegmon or fome other tumor in the groins, chictly it the body be 
full of ill humours, as Avicen hath noted. For theſe parts by reaſon of their rarity and weakneſsare 
fit and ſubje& to defluxions. Albucraſis writes that for nine cauſes Ulcers are diffculcly repleniſhed {4 ulcers are 
with feth and cicatrized. The firtt, for want of bloud, in a bloudleſs body 3 the fecond, by __ hard to heal 
© 


Here are various ſigns of Ulcers according to their differences. For it is the ſign of a putrid The figns of a *® 


wr th. 


3, —_— L 
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of ill humours and the impurity of the bloud ; the third, by the untit application of unconvenicn: 
Medicins3 the fourth, by rcaſon of the ſordidneſs of the Ulcer z the htth, by the putrefaGticn of :!.. 
ſoft and carion-like fleſh encompaſſhng the Ullcery the fixth, when they take their original from 1 
common cauſe which every where rages with fury, ſuch as are thoſe which arc lctt by the peſtilence; 
the ſeventh; by reaſon of the callous hardneſs of the lips of the Ulcer 3 the eighth, when the Heavers 
and Airare of ſuch condition as miniſters fuel to the continuance of the Ulcer, as at Saragoſz in Ar. 
What P.s or £013 the ninth, when the bones which lie under it are waſted by rottennels. An Ulcer that caſts 
Matter is Sth white, ſmooth, equal quitture, and little or no ſtinking, is catily healed 3 for it argues the vie. 
ſmooth, equal, ry of thenative heat, and the integrity of the ſolid parts. We term that ſmooth quitture which l5 
—_— ,, abſolutely concocted, neither yields any aſperity to the touch, whereby we might ſuſpect thar as yet 
ſet, 2. de fradt. any portion of the humour remains crude 3 we call that equal, wherein you can note no diverſity of 
Aph.21. ſeft. 7- partsz and white, not that which is perfctly ſo, but that which is of an alh colour, as Galen obſerves, 
Two ſorts of » But it isill, if when the cure is indifterently forward, a flux of bloud ſuddenly break forth in thoſe 
= - ne got Ulcers which beat ſtrongly by reaſon of the great inflammation adjoined therewith. For, as Hippy. 
maltgn Ulcer, crates obſerves, an effuſion of bloud happening upon a ſtrong, pulfation in Ulcers is evil; for thebloug 
breaking out ofan Artery cannot be tai but by force, and alſo this bloud is fo furious by reaſon 
the heat and inflammation the nouriſhers of this Ulcer; that it breaks its receptacles, and hcnce ©. 
ſacs the extinction of the native heat, whence the detect of ſuppuration and a Gangrene enſues, 
Now for that there flows two ſorts of excrements from malign Ulcers, the more thin is termed 
Ichor or Sanies , but the more groſs is named Sordes , that is virulent and flows from prickeq 
Nerves, and the Perioftea when they are cvil affected 3 but the other uſually flows from the 11. 
cers of the joints, andit is the worler, if it be black, reddiſh, aſh-colourcd, if muddy or uncqual 
like Wine Lees, if it ſtink. Santes is like the Water wherein fleſh hath been walhed 3 it argues the 
preternatural heat of the part 3 but when it is pale colourcd it is {aid to ſhew the extinction of the 


heat. 


— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the general Cure of Vlcers. 


The curing of \ N Ulcer is either ſimple or compound, A {imple Ulcer, as an Ulcer, hath one and that ; 


a ſ1mple Ulcer ſimple indication, that is, exficcationz and that more than in a Wound, by how much an 
ar tay "w Ulcer is moiſter than a Wound, There are many indications propoſed for the cure of a 
Gal. 5, Meth, compound Ulcer, in reſpe& of which Galen would have us to keep this order, that we have the 
firſt regard of the moſt urgent, then of the cauſe, then of that, which unleſs it be taken away, the 
Ulcer cannot be healed. By giving you an example you may cafily underſtand the meaning here- 
of. Irnagine on the inſide of the leg, a littte above the ancle, an Ulcer very painful, hollow, putrid, 
aſſociated with the rottenneſs of the bone, circular, having hard and fwollen lips , and engirt with 
the inflamtnation and warices of the neighbouring parts. It you take this to cure, before youdo 
any thing about the Ulcer, nnteſs you be called upon by that which urges, as by vehemency of 
Gal. lib.g. 4& Pain, you muſt firſt uſe general means by calling and adviſing with a Phylician. For in Galens opi- 
romp. med. ſe- nion, if the whole body require a preparation, then muſt that be done in the firlt place; for in 
cund. giz. Some Ulcers purgation onely will be ſufficient, in ſome bloud-letting, others are better by uling 
both means, which is as the cauſe of the Ulcer proceeds from a repletion or illneſs of humours, 
Now by theſe means having taken away the caufe of the Ulcer, you mult come to the particular 
cure thereof , beginning with that which is moſt urgent, Wheretore you mult firſt aflwage the 
pain by application of things contrary to the caule thereof : as, if it procceded from a phlegmonous 
diſtemper, which hath long poſſcſi, diſtended, and hardned the part, it muſt be eafcd by cvacua- 
tion. Firſt, bathing it with warm water, to molliftie and relax the skin, that fo you may the more 
eaſily evacuate the contained humours z then ſhall you draw away a portion of the matter cauling 
the ſwelling and pain by ſcarification, if the Patient ſhall be of ſufhcient courage, or elſe by ap- 
plication of Horſc-leaches, if he be more faint-heartcd 3 and then you ſhall temper the heat there- 
of by applying Ungaentum refrigerans Galeni, To conclude, you ſhall attempt all things which 
we have formerly delivered (in our Treatiſe of Tumors) to take away the ſwelling thercot. When 
you have brought this to that paſs you deſire, you ſhall come to thoſe which are ſuch, that it can- 
not be taken away or healed without them , which ſhall be done by orderly helping the defects 
againſt Nature which were conjoined with the Ulcer, to wit, the rottenneſs of the bone, which 
you ſhall help by aQtual cauteries3 and in the mean while you ſhall draw the Ulcer into another 
form, to wit?, cornered, and you ſhall cut away the callous hardneſs, and help the rottennels3 
then mutt you procure the falling away of the Eſchar, and then provide tor the ſcaling of the bone 
The things Þy the means formerly preſcribed 3 laſtly, the munditied Ulcer muſt be filled with fleth, For genc- 
conducing ro rating of fleſh two cauſes muſt concur, the efficient, and material z the efficient is, the good tem- 
che generating per both of the whole body, as alſo of the ulcerated part. For, this prevailing, there will be an 
——_ attraction, digeſtion, oppoſition and affimulation of the laudable juice to the part affected 3 verily 
the laudable temper is preſerved by like things, but the vicious is amended by contrarics. The 
matter tc be ſpent upon fleſh is laudable bloud, which offends neither in quality nor quantity. In 
this regencration of the fleſh there appear two kinds of excrements, the one more thin and ll- 
mid called Sanzes, the other more groſs termed Sordes. Both of thele for that they are contrary t® 
naturc, do therefore hinder the regeneration of fleſh, and therefore mult be taken away by apply- 
ing their contraries, as by things drying in the firſt degree, and more ſtrongly or weakly detcrgent, 
according to the complexion of the part and the whole body, and the plenty and quality of the ex- 
crementitious humour, and the uncleanneſs of the Ulcer. For the part muſt be preſerved by - 


Caþ.12, 


be put about the Ulcer 3 1ctt the vehemency of actid Medicins caufe a defluxion. 


_ 
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uſe of the like, but the Ulcer overcome by application of things contrary thereto. After that by What a Scay 
Natures endeavour and the Chirurgeons help the Ulcer is replete with flcth, ic muſt be cicatrized, 

that is, covered with a callous skin in ſtead of the true and native Skin, It may be cicatrized by Things cau- 
ftrewing of very drying powders having very little or no acrimony, Thus Alum and Virriol being, ſing cicatriza- 
burnt and made into Powder , and thinly ftrewed upon the part, do quickly cicatrize the formir tion. 

fleſhy Work. To this purpole allo ſerve the root of Ariftolochia, Alocs, burnt Lead, Pomegra- 

nat Pills burnt, Litharge, Tzt4a, and alſo plates of Lead beſmeared with Quick-filver, whoſe cthcacy 

for this purpoſe Chirurgeons ſometimes find more certain and powertul than any other rc- 

mcdics. 


=y - 
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CHAP. V. 
Of a diſtempered Ulcer, 


Efore we ſpeak of a diſtempered Ulcer, it is meet, left that the Chirurgeon take one diſtem- Signs of a di- 
per for another, bricfly to relate the ſigns of each, You may know that an Ulcer is afſo- ſtempered 
ciated with adry diftemper by your ſight, as if the Ulcer be as it were wrinkled, if it ſend Vi | 

forth | tt!e or no moilture 3 alſo it is known by touch, if it feel rough and hard. You ſhall correct Remedies for 

this dittemper by humecting Medicins, as fomenting it with warm water according, to Galens OPt- , hn ng 
nion , or clſe with Hydrelexm (i.)) Oiland Water mixt : but always you mult hrit purge, if the et 
body ſhall abound with ill humours, or uſe Phlebotomy if the body be plethorick 3 otherwiſe you 

ſhall draw more humours into the part than it can bear. Now you ſhall ſo long foment it, untill 

the fleſh which is about it begin to look red, wax ſoft and moitt, and the part it (elt bea little ſwollen, 

If you proceed further, you will reſolve all the humour which you have drawn thither, and ſo your la- 

bour is in vain. After the fomentation, apply ſuch a remedy tg the ulcerated part, Re Cremoris hordes 
5 ij. fol malve in ag. coct, 5 J- pingued.porci 5 }. (5. mellis com. 5 ($. miſce in mort. & fiat unguentum, 

You thall know a moilt diſtemper affociates the Ulcer by the plenty of the excrementitious hu- Signs of too 
mour, which the Ulcer ſends forth, by the ſpongy and fungous ſottneſs and growth of the ficih about morſtan Ulcez 
it, You thall amcnd this by drying remedies, ſuch as thoſe are, which we term Sarcoticks, having 
always regard to the plenty of the humour, the proper temper of the part , and other indications 
formerly mentioned. Amongſt other remedies Galen much commends Alum Water, for it drics, 6419.1. fimp. 
cleanſes and corroborates the atfe&ted part, Alſo this enſuing fomentation may be applied to good ©%7* 
purpole, Re Roſar. rb. abſinth. beton. tapſi barbati an. m. j. gallarum, nucum cupreſſt, att J ij. aluminis 
roche 3 j. fiat decoctio in vino auſtero, inſtituatur fotus, Then let Empl. de ceruſſa or de minio be applied 
to the Ulcer, Alſo I have found by experience that the Powder of burnt Alum lightly firewed upon ye 
the Ulcer is very effeCtual in this caſe, You ſhall know that an hot diſtemper aſlociates the Ulcer Signs of a hot 
by the redneſs or yellowneſs thereof, by the heat manifeſt to your touch, and the propriety of your ——— 
pain, Then mutt you have recourſe to refrigerating things , ſuch as UVng. Roſatum Meſ. Refrigerans Ulcer. 

Gal. Fopuleon , ftoops and cloths dipped in Plantain Water, Nightſhade Water, or Oxycrate. I have 

oft tound by experience that ſcarification, or Leaches being applied, did more conduce than any 

other remedy, For ſo the chafed bloud, which by that means 1s apt to corrupt, is drawn away, and 

the part it ſelf is alſo freed of that burden. : 

We know a cold diftemper by the whitiſh or pale colour, by the touch of the Chirurgeon, and ——_—_ 
ſpeech of the Patient complaining of the coldnefs of the-ulcerated part.. You ſhall corre& this by jyce.. n 
applying, and putting bottles filled with Water about the part, or elſe Swines bladders halt hlled 
with the following decoftion. Re Origani, pulegii, chamem. meliloti, an. m. ). abſinth. majorane, ſalvie, 
roriſmar. an. ms. |". fiat decoetio in vino generoſo, addendo aque vite 'quod ſufficit. Alſo the Ulcer may be 
conveniently tomented with Sponges dipped in the fame decoction, and let there be applicd thereto 
Empl. Oxycroceum, emp. de meliloto, de Vigo cum mercurio, and fine mercuric. But if a mixt and com- 

_ dittempcr be joined to the Ulcer, the Mcdicins mult in like manner be mixt and compoſed, 
he reſidue of the Chirurgeons care and pains muſt be ſpent upon the proper and peculiar cure of 

the Ulcer, as it is an Ulcer 3 which we Gaid in the former Chapter was contained in deterſion, rege- 

rerating fleſh, and cicatrization thereof; 


ee 


CHAP. VI. 
Of an Ulcer with pain. 


Here oft-times ſo great pain accompanieth Ulcers, that it calls thereto the counſel of the Phy- 

fician; Wherefore if it proceed from any diltemper, it {hall be taken away by remedies 

proper againſt that diſtemper, ſuch as we mentioned in the former Chapter. Bur it it do 
not ſo ceaſe, we mult g00n to Narcoticks. Such ate cataplaſms of the leaves of Mandrakes, Water- The matter of 
lillies, Henbane, Nightihade, Hemlock, the ſeeds of Poppy and Oils of the ſame 3 to which allo may ——_— Car 
be added Opium, Populeon, and other things of like faculties. But if a malign acrimony and virulen- ©P 
cy of an humour corroding and eating the fleſh lying under it and the lips about it, cauſe and make 
the pain, you ſhall neither aſwage it by Anodynes nor Narcoticks 3 for by application of gentle Me- 
dicins it will become worſe and worſe. Wherefore you mutt berake you to Cathereticks 3 tor ftrong 
Medicins are fittett for ſtrong difealſes. Wherefore let a Pledget dipped in firong and more than or- py. Power tg 
dinarily powerful Agyptiacum, or in a little Oil of Vitriol, be applied to the Ulcer 3 tor thele have aſlwage pain, 
power to tame this raging pain, and virulent humours. In the mean ſeaſon let retrigerating things 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of Ulcers, with over-growing or proutdneſs of fleſhz 


Things wa- LI have oft-times pzoud or over-growing fleſh in them, either by the negligence cf 


ſting ſuper- the Chirurgeon, or fault of the Patient, Againſt this, drying and gently eating Or con. 
fluous ticſh, ſuming Mcdicins muſt be applicd , ſuch as are Galls, Cortex thuris, Aloes, Tatiz, Antimo. 
ny, Pompholix, Vitriol, Lead, all of them burnt and waſht if need require. Of theſe Powders you 

may alſo make Ointmcnts with a little Oil and Wax; but if the proud fleſh, as that which is hard 

and denſc, yield not to theſe remedics, we muſt come to caulticks, or elſe to iron, ſo to cut jt off, 
Fi9.3. Mit: For in Galens opinion, the taking away of proud fleſh is no work of Nature, (as rhe generatin : 
C4p.5. reſtoring and agglutinating of the fleſh is ) but it is performed by Medicins which dry vehement,” 
or clfc - the hand of the Chirutgeon 3 wherefore amongſt the remedies fit for this operation the 

Powder of Mcrcury with ſome ſmall quantity of burnt Alum, or burnt Vitriol alone, ſcem ver 

For the cal-  effeEtual to me, Now for the hard and callous lips of the Ulcer, they muſt be mollihed with Me. 
_ lips of Ul- qjcins which have ſuch a faculty, as with Calves, Gooſe, Capons, or Ducks greaſe, the Oils of Lit. 
; lies, ſweet Almonds, Worms, Whelps, Oefipus, the mucilages of Marſh-mallows, Linſecd, Fzny. 
greck-ſced, Gum Ammoniacum, Galbanum, Bdelium, of which being mixcd may be made Empl;j. 

fiers, Ungucnts, and Liniments: or you ſhall ule Empl. Diachylon, or de Mucilaginibus, De Vigo cum 

Mercurio. To conclude, after you have for ſome few days uſed ſuch like remedies , you may a 

ply to the Ulcer a plate of Lead rubbed over with Quickfilver, for this is very effeftual to ſmoorh 

an Ulcer and depreſs the lips: if you thall prevail nothing by this means, you muſt come to the 

Caufiicks, by which if you ſtill prevail nothing , for that the lips of the Ulcer are fo callous 

lous that the cauſticks cannot pierce into them, you mult cleave them with a gentle Scarification, 

Elſe cut them to the quick, ſo to make way, or as it were open a Window, tor the Medicin toen. 

£9.4. #ith. terin, according to Galen, Neither in the interim mult you omit Hippocrates his advice, which jg 
tap. 2. that by the ſame operation we reduce the Ulcer, if round, into another figure, to wit, long or trian. 


gular, 


CHAP. VIII 
Of an Ulcer putrid and breeding Worms. 


The cauſe of WW + are divers times bred in Ulcers, whence they are called Wormy Ulcers ; the cauſe 


Worms brec- hereof is the too great excrementitious humidity prepared to putrefhie by unnatural and 
ding in Ulcers immoderate heat. Which happens, cither for that the Ulcer is negledted, or elſe by 
reaſon of the diſtemper and depraved humours of all the body, or the affected part 3 or elſe for that 
the excrementitious humour colle&ed in the Ulcer, hath not open and free paſlage forth; as it hap- 
pens tothe Ulcers of the Ears, Noſe, Fundament, Neck of the Womb, and laftly, to all finueus and 
cuniculous Ulcers. Yet it doth not neceſſarily follow that all putrid Ulcers mutt have Worms in 
them as you may pcrceive by the dehnition of a putrid Ulcer, which we gave you before. For the 
cure of ſuch Ulcers after general means,the Worms muſt hrf* be taken forth,then the excrementitious 
humour muſt be drawn away whence they take their original. Therefore you ſhall foment the Ulcer 
with the cnſuing decoction, which is of force to Kill them 3 for if any labour to take forth all that 
are quick, he will be much deceived 3 for they oft-times do fo tenacioully adhere to the ulcerated 
A fomentation part, that you cannot pluck them away without much force and pain. Rc Abſinth, centaur. majurir, 
ro kill the  gyarrubii, an. M. j. fiat decoftio ad tb ($. in aqua diſſolve aloes 5 (5. unguenti Ag yptiaci  j. Let the Ulcer 
Wan. befomentcd and waſhed with this Medicin, and let pledgets dipped herein be put into the Ulcer ; or 
elſe, if the Ulcer be cuniculous or full of windings, make inje&tion therewith which may go into all 
parts thereot, 

Achigenes ruch commends this following Medicin, Re Ceruſe, polii montani, an. 5 |. picis nav4- 
lis liquide quantum ſufficit, miſce in mortario pro linimento. If the putrefaCtion be ſuch that theſe Medi- 
cins will not ſuffice for the amendment thereof, you mult come tomore powerful, or to Cauteries allo, 
or hot Irons, or to Scion 3 yet you mult Kill begin with the more gentle, ſuch as this of Galens de- 
ſcription. Re Cere, 5 ij. ceruſe 5 }. olei roſe F ij. ſalis ammon. 5 5. ſquam. eris 5 i). thur. alum. ery, 
malicor, calcis vite, an. 3 }. fiat emplaſtrum. Or Rc terebinth. lote 5 i). cere albe 5 >. liquefiant ſimul ad- 
dendo ſublimati 5 (+. ſalis torrefadli.& vitrioli calcinati, an. Z ). fiat mundificativem. Or you mult uſe our 
Figyptiacumalone,which hath ſublimate entering into the cortpoſition thereot 3 but in the interim the 
circuit of the Ullcer muſt be defended with retrigerating and defenſative things for tear of pain. 


———— 
—_— 
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CHAP. IX 
Of a Sordid Ulcer. 


cins the Indication being drawn from the groſs and tough excrement, which with the 
excrementitious Sanies, asit were beliceging and blocking up the ulcerated parts, wea- 
kens and as it weredulls the force of Medicins though powerful, which cauſeth us to begin the Cure 


A detergent with Fomcntations and Lotions; as thus : Rc Lixivii com, 1b j. abſinth. marrub. apit, centaur. wrinj- 
ue ſufficiat, adde meliis roſati 5 j. unguenti Agyp1ia 


h Sordid Ulcer after the cure of the body in general, ſhall be healed with detergent Medi- 


Iation, we, hypericonis, an. M. ſſ. coquantur, colature, 7 cla Sl 
5 Þ8. fiat fotus, Then uſe the following deterfive Medicin : IK Sweet apii,, & plantage an. Z iþ an 

60m 3 je terebinth. 3 jj. (b. pul, Irevs Florent. & aloes ans 5 +» fiat medicamentum. The Chirurgeon pr” 

a vo 
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well conſider, at how many drethngs he thall be able to waſh away the groſs ſordes, or hith (ticking 

cloſe to the Ulcer, and dry up the execrementitions ſanzet. For otc-times theſe things nay be done 

at one dreſſing 3 but in othcrs who have more quick ſenſe or tecling, not ſo ſoon. But when the 

Ulcer is frecd of ſuch groſs ſordes or filth, you muſt forbear tauſe more actid things for fear of pain; 

J-fAxion, inflammation and crofton, whereby the Ulcer would become more hollow. Whercforc 

thcn we ſhall be content to apply remedics which dry and cleanſe without acrimony, that we may 

{> help Naturcs endeavours in generating ficth. Such remedies are, the powders of Aloes,: Mattick Detergent mes 

\yrch, Orris, Litharge, Antimony, roots ot Gentian, Barley-fower, and the like, which being lixew- dzcines with- 

cd upon the Ulcer, you ſhall cover it with lint, and put over that a plate of Lead, rubbed over with Ma 
aiek-ſilver 3 and you ſhall put on theſe deterfives and deficcatives more or lets firong, as you hall 

-md it requiſite and necefiary, For the too plentitul uſe of drying, and detctlive things, doth in A caution very 

time hollow the Ulcer,whercby it comes to pals that in thort tin:&in like ſort.a great quantity of ſanies ge __ _ 

flows from the Ullccr, the proper ſubitance of the fleth being diffolved by the torze or acriniony of > G—_ 

dctcrfive medicines 3 as alſo the propcr alimentary humor, which flowed to the part, being in like | 

fort detiled : Which thing beguiles the unskiltul Chirurgeon. For by how much he {ces the Ulcer 

flow more plentifully with .zuzes, he cndcavours by ſo much the more to exhautt and dry up with 

more acrid medicines theſe humidirics, as it they were cxcrementitious : But Galen hath long ago A diſtin&ion 

admeniſhcd us to take heed hereof, ſetting forth a Hutory of a certain Emperick who drething a to be obſerved 

fordid Ulcer with a green, acrid and cating medicine, diflolved the flethz and fo conlequently concerning 

made the Ulcer morc holtow, and cauſed more pain and detiuxionz whereby it hapncd, that con- = Cs 

tinually adding more acrid medicines, he continually (by his ignorance and unskiltulncfs) in- we Oe 

crcaſcd the colliquation of the flcſh,the largene(s of the Ulcer and excrementitious humidity : Where- 

fore we mult take ſpecial care whether the ſordid Ulcer grows cach day worſe, by its proper fault, 

and the impurity ot the whole body beſides, or cl{c by the colliquation of the fleth, and corruption 

of the bemign and alimentary humor ſent thicher tor the nutrition of the part, by the too trequent 

and unskiltul uſe of too acrid a medicine, You may conjectuie this by the increaſe of the pain with- 

out reaſon, and by the hcat and rednels of the lips ot the Ulcer. Therefore you mutt principally Dilizent re- 

have regard to this, that you give cach of your Patients his tit meaſure 3 that is, a convenicnt and 847d muſt be 

agrecable medicine to cach ot their lirengths, taking indication trem the tirengeh, dittemper and i prog aa 

conliſtence of the whole body and affc&tcd part 3 tor there is a great deal of difference whether you and the at-* 

apply a medicine toa Plow-man or labourcr, or to an Eunuch ard woman; or whether to the leg, fe&ed parr. 

or eycs: For theſe medicines which to a denſe and hard body and parc are only detergent and dry- 

ing, the ſame are to delicate and tender bodies and parts cathzrcick and cating, by colliquation 

of the fleſh, and corruption oft the nouriſhment, making, an increaſe of ſordes or t:lchz on the 

contrary, thoſe things which do laudably and ſuthcicntly cleaule the ficth in a ſoft body, and dry 

up the ſanies, theſe ſame things applicd to a hard bedy, ivacalc the fordes and ſanies by ſuffer- 

ing them to breed, neither are thicy ot ſi ficient power to walh away the tenacious impurity of 4 

denſe body. Wherefore the skiltul Chirurgeon will ſee when he mutt betake himſelf trom too ftrong- 

ly cleanſing and cating medicines to thc{le which are more muld, 


CHAP 1 


Of a virulent, eating and malign Ulcer, which is termed Cacoethes, and of a Chironian Vlcers 


Irulent and cating Ulcers differ not, unleſs in magis and minus, for we term it a virulent How virulent 


and eating Lll- 
cers differ. 


Gal. lib. 4. de 
comp med. ſec, 
genera. 


Ulcer, which ſ{cnds torth a virulent ſanies, which is properly called Virus. This Virw or 

virulency, when it becomes more malign, gnaws and fecds upon the parts which lie un- 
dr, and are adjoyned to the Ulcer, and makes an eating Ulcer. $uch Ulcers are by Galen called 
Dyſepulotica, that is, dithculcly to be cicatrized 3, for, faith he, it happens that the Ulcer is Dyſepu- 
lotick, cither for that the part affe&tcd may be vitiatcd, either in the habit or tcmpet thercof, ſo that 
it may corrupt the humor which flows thither 3 ſuch an Ulcer is by a particular name termed Ca- 
cethes , or tor that by rcafon of the evil quality ot the blood flowing thithct and eating the part, 
the part affectcd being too moitt cannot heal up. He further adds, that a Chirouian Ulcer is far Howa - 
more malign than theſe Ulcers, which are termed Cacoethe, For the cure 3 by reaſon that all theſe os — 
Ulccrs have a large extent, tor ſome are more malign and ill to be cicatrized than other ſome; it is eating. Sec 
allo neceflary to have divers medicines ready and at hand, dittin& both in their faculties and the before, cap, 2. 
degrees thereof, ſo that it is no marvel if they oft fail of their purpoſe, who with the ſame medi- 
cine dreſs (and think they thall hcal) all malign Ulcers. This following medicine deſcribed by 
Aſclepiades, is much commended by Galen. Ix Squamme eris, eruginis raſe, an. 5 i. Cere ib |'. Re- 
ſme laricis 5 i |f. Que liquari poſſunt aridis afſundantzr, and make an Emplaiſter to be laid only up- 
on the Ullcer 3 for you mult lay a dctenſative about the Ulcer, for tear of inflammation. But Galen 
faith, that the tollowing Epulotick of Primian exccls the rcft, as that which to deſperate Ulcers 
(which many have taken in hand and left as uncurable,) was of certain and approved uſe. i. Soreos ,. , 1, , 4. de 
lj. Aluminis ſciſilis 3 calcis vive, an. 5 ij. Thuris gallarum, an. 5 \iij. Cere Ib 1.& 5 ij. Seve Vis gong, ned til 
tulint 1Þþ 1. & viz. Olei veteris quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſtrum. Gt. Capt. 6 


How a Chiro- 


Gal. lib,z. See 
cap. 5. 
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Of Uleers, Fiſtuld's, and Hemorrhoides. Book X11, 


CHAP. XL 


An Advertiſement to the young Chirurgeon, touching the diſtance of times whereia malign Ulcers as» 1, 


be areſſtd. 


. X O ſhew the uſe of Aſclepiades his mcdicincs, deſcribed in the former Chaptcr, and con. 
Gel, lth. 4. FE "4 h f (e Chi _ | hink th d ell f "gu P "Ng >" _— 
comp. med. See vince the error of thole Chirurgcons, who think they do well tor their Patients, if the, 
Gen. cap. 5. | twice or thrice on a day dreſs malign Ulcersz I have here thought gcod to digrcis a tir. 
tle from my pi.zpoſe, and to interpoſe Galen's authority. Rightly (faith Galen) hath Aſclepiade; 
added theſe words to the formerly deſcribed medicine: And looſe this after three days, and forrz:;: 
the Lilcer, and faften the ſame emplaſter being waſhed, and apply it again 3 for unleſs the medicir« 
adherc long to the :kin, it will dono good. Which thing notwithſtanding many Phyſicians hare 
been ignorant of; thinking, it they wiped away the ſanzes from the Ulcer thrice on a day, they 
thould do better than thoſe who did the tame but twice a day, But thoſe who dreſs it bur once 3 
day, are reproved by the Patients, as negligent. But they are much miſtaken 3 for you mutt re. 
member, as we have dclivercd in molt of our Writings, that the qualitics of all neighbouring bodic; 
do mutually aftuateand aftc& cach other in ſome degree, although the one thereof be much more 
powerful ; for by this reaſon in ſpace of time they become ſomewhat alike, though they otherwiſ: 
differ much : But when the quality of the medicine ſhall be like the fpecies to the body to be cured. 
there follows the better ſucceſs. Wherctore he wich moved hrlt by theſe reafons, hrit appointed ty 
uſe the emplaſter formerly applicd, is worthy ot commendations 3 and we ought to follow him much 
the rather, ſccing that which he tound out by reaſon, 1s approved by experience. Neither did he 
unadviſedly command, to toment the wound every third day, that is, every drefling ; for, ſeeingir 
is a powertul medicine, therctore it ftands in necd of mitigation. Thus much Galen, whoſe opini- 
Galen's reaſon on grounded on reaſon, he can again confirm with another reaſon. It is already ſufficiently known, 
further eX- that medicines can do nothing, in us unleſs by the force of the native heat, which Kiirs up the facul. 
Plaincd. ty of the micdicine to opcration. But in Ulcers which are abſolutly malign, the native heat of the 
affc&cd part is very languid, being broken and dcbilitated by the preſence of the preternatural hex; 
ſo that it ſtands in necd of a great ſpace of time to aCtuate the virtue and faculty of the medicine 
Wherefore, if in that time, when as the native heat hath much moved and ſtirred up the faculty of 
the medicine, the Ulcer be looſed or opened, and that emplaſter caſt away which was laid upon 
the part, and a frcſh one laid inſtead thercotz the heat implanted in the part, is either diſfipated 
by the contract of the air, or is weakned and driven in and that endeavour which was made by the 
emplaiſter was to no purpoſe, being, as it were, fiopped in the midit of the courſe : But anewen- 
plaiſter being laid on, the heat of the part mult undergo a new labour, fo to fiir up the taculty ty 
bring it to act. 
Medicines are For all medicines are what they are in faculty. Equal to this is their errour, who by too oft re. 
only ſuch 1n newing their emplailters on the ſame day, do too powertully cleanſe 3 for ſo they do not only take 
faculty. away the cxcrementitious humous, both ſordes and ſantes, but alſo the alimentary juice z to wit, the 
Rob, Cambiunm and Gluten, which are the next mattcr for procreating of laudable ficth, Where- 
tore, it is not good to dreſs Ulcers fo often in one day, and to looſe them to apply new emplaiſter, 
unleſs ſome grievous ſymptom (as pain) force us to do it, which requires to be af[waged and niiti 
gated by the often changing and renewing of Anodyne medicines. 


CHAP. MXII. 
R How to bind up Ulcers. 


ning of your rowler muft be ſo large, that it may not only cover and comprehend the Ulcer, but allo 

_— _ ſome portion of the adjacent parts above and below and let it preſs the Ulcer with that 

poly "me "moderation, that it may only preſs out the excrementitious humors. For ſo the Ulcer will become 
dry, and conſequently more near to healing, as it is obſerved by Hippocrates. Let this be the meaſur 
of your binding, chat it be neither too ftrait, for hence would enſue pain and defluxion 3 nor too 
lax, for ſuch is of no uſe. You may moilſten your boulſters and rollers in Oxycrate, or in red and 
aliringent Wine, eſpecially in Summer 3 when you have bound it up, the part mult be kept quiet: 
For according to Hippocrates, thoſe who have an Ulcer in the leg, ought neither to ſtand nor ſit, bur 
tolic on a bed. Whercfore, when the legs are ulcerated,the arms mult be exerciſed, by handling, litt- 

Revulſion into ing up and caſting down of divers things. But on the contrary, if the arms be ulcerated, the legs 

contrary parts, muſt be excrciſed with walking, or frictions from above downwards, if the Patient cannot endure 
to walk. So the humors and ſpirits which with more violence and greater plenty run down to the 
part affected, may be drawn back and diverted, . 


The begin- F: the binding up of Ulcers, you muſt always begin your bandage at the Ulcer, Now the 


—_ 


CHAP. XIIL 
Of the cure of particular Ulcers, and firſt of thoſe of the Eyes. 


condition of the part, to wit, the temper, complexion, fite, figure, uſe, dull or quick ſenſe; 
Therefore having briefly handled the general cure both of ſimple and compound, an 


unplicit Ulcers, I think it fit to treat of them now as they are diſtinguithed by the parts, _ 
n 


4 Meth. | Or that (in Galen's opinion) the divers Indications in curing diſeaſes are drawn from the 
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oC . » © . : 
ning with theſe of the eycs. Theſe according to Celſies, arc ſometimes cauſed by puſtules, or a ſharp 
Jefluxion which frets or cats in ſunder the coats thercot, or elſe by a (troke, 

Paulus ſets down theſe differences of the Ulcers of the eyes: It (faith he) a ſinall, little and hol- 156.6. cap. 6 
low Ulcer be upon the horny-coat, it 1s by the Greeks termed Botryon > but if it be broader and lib. 3. 
teſs deep, it is termed Celomz about the circle of the Iris or Rain-bow, it is called Argenwn 3 if it be _ Jor.Celom, 
crulty and ſordid, it is termed Epicauma. Theſe in general require the ſame cure as the former, that wen __ 
is, to be mundihed, incarnated, dricd and cicatrized 3 but the part affecd indicates more gentle 


medicincs. Wherctore having purged the Patient, and taken ſome blood both tf - The cure, 


na tal rom his arm, as allo 
from his veins and temporal arteries, and bathed him if it be ncedful, to divert the defluxion, you 
(hall to his ſhoulders apply Cupping-glaſſcs with Scarifications z or elſe bread newly drawn out of the 
Oven, and ſprinkled with Aqua vite 3 or {ome = Wine ſhall be applied to the origina! of the {pi- 
nal marrow. But you ſhall apply to the forchead and temples an aftringent cmplaitter made cf en- A collyriam tc 
plajtrum contra rupturam, ung. Comitiſſe , and reficeatioum rnbrum mixed together, But this enluing cleanſe the ut- 
Collyrium deſcribed by Celſius and approved by tolleries, ſhall be dropped into the eve.. Ke Aris wſti, pm of the 
catmie ujte & lote, an. 5 1. ex aqua fingatur collyrium quod liquore ovi diſſolvatur. But in the mean time yeh 
-0u mult diligently obſcrve whether you put the eye toany great pain, Wheretorenow and then by 
putting anodyne medicines thereto, it will be good to comfort it. Alſo you may make co!lyria of the 
deco@tion of Plantain, Fenugreek, Wormwood, with a little quantity of Sugar-candy, mtia, gum 
tragacanth, Myrrh and Vitriol diſſolved therein. When the Ulcer is mundihed, the tollowing Sarco- 
tick will be of good ufc. I Sarcocolle in latte muliebri rutrite, 3 ii Jprul. diaireos ſmplicis,gum.arabici.tra- A farcotick 
acanth, an.3 \'» Mucilaginis fenugrect quantum [ufficit ut inde fiat collyrinm. But you mutt note, that Collyrium. 
tor moiſt Ulcers, Powders are more convenient than Collyria. When the Ulcer is plained or tlled 
with its proper fleſh, it may be cicatrized with the tollowing collyrixzm, Re Tutie 3 cadmie ut decet pre- An epulotick 
arate, ceruſe, antimonii, olibani, an. 3 \'. Myrrhe, ſareocelle, ſanguinis Draconis, aloes, opii, an. Y -. collyrium. 
Cum aqua plantagins flat cellyr wm 5 Or the powder only may be conveniently ftrewed thereon. Lib. 6. c:P. 6. 
Celſus hath noted, that the cicatrizing of the eycs is incident to two dangers; that is, leſt they 
be too hollow, or elſe too thick. If too hollow, they mult be filled by the tollowing remedy. K 
Papaveris lacryme, 5 (5. Sagapent, oPopanacts. ai 5 Eris 31. Crmini 3 Itj. Pipercs 5 tj. cadmie 
lite & ceruſe, an. 3 i \*. Crum aqua plirrial: fiat collyrirm. But if the ſcars be thick or groſs, the fol- 
lowing remedy will extenuate them. ix Cinamon. acdcie, an. 5 \:. Cadmie elote,croci, myrrhe, papaveris 
lacryme, gum. arabici, an. 5 i. Piperis albi, thuris, an.5 | | . ZEris combuſti, 5 iij. Cum aqua pluviali fiat The fore «f 
collyrium. But it the ſcar be upon the Cornea or horny coat, ſo that it cover the prpil/a or light. the the hornycoat 
light will be intercepted by the  denſencſs of the membrane, Here you mult alſo obſcrve, that the are white. and 
ſcars that are on the Cornea are white, but thele on the Adnata are red, becaule this is ſpread over theſe of the 


with more little veins than that, Aanata red. 


A Ccollyrium for 
hollow (cars, 


—— 


- 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Ozzna and Ulcers of the Noſe. 


and ſtinking excrements : Celſis ſaith that ſuch Ulcers can ſcarcely be healed. Ir is cauſed Bo n Fa #7 


(as Galen faith) by the diltillation of acrid and putrid humors from the head into the no- 5 1; - ;, 
firis about the mammillary proceſſes. For the cure, the Patient mult cat ſparingly; and his meat The cure. 
muſt neither be ſharp nor ſtrong 3 the humor being prepared, mult be purged 3 the head dried and 
ſrengthned, that ſo it may neither admit the excrementitious humors, nor ſend them down 3 then 
mult we come to the part aftected with the Ulcer, The Ulcer mutt be dried with a repcling medci- 
cine 3 ſuch as is the juice of Pomegranats boiled tothe half in a braſs veſſel; the powder of Cala- 
mint, Crefſes, white Hellebore, the juice of Crefſes with Alum and other things which you may 
read in Celſius. Galen out of Archigenes wiſhes, to draw up into the nottrils the juice of Calamint, or 
- that the Calamint it ſelf being dried, and made into powder, may be blown with a quill into the 
noſe, Others uſe this tollowing powder. I Roſe rub. mint. calam. arom. rad. anzelice, gentian. macis, Lib.20. gifts 
caryops an. 3 \*, Camph. ambre, an. gr. \ttj. Moſch, gr. vj. iat pulvis ſubtilifimus. Manardus writes, that - _- —" 
the urine of an Aſs, though a naſty medicine, is an excellent remedy in this affe&. But if the inve- = Nall at, og 
terate and contumacious evil do not yield to theſe remedies, then you muſt have recourſe to Copc- to the Of 
ras, Verdigreece, ſal ammoniacum, and Alum with Vinegar. It divers times happens, that the Ul- Ethmeidez. 
cer ſpreading on, comes to take hold of the Offa ethmoidea, or ſive-like bones z in which caſe, you 
muſt not forcibly pluck them out, but reter the whole buſineſs to Nature, and expect when they 
ſhall come away ot themſelves, making in the mean while injections into the noſtrils, of Aqua vite, 


wherein Cephalick powders have been tteeped for the greater drying, 


T He Ozenz isa deepand ſtinking Ulcer in the inſide of the noſe, ſending forth many cruſty Zih. 6. cap. 8. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Ulcers of the Mouth, 


They oft-rimes begin in the gums, and by the palat of the mouth creep into the Varela, * = 
throtle, and over all the mouth, as Celſus ſaith. Galen makes two kinds of Aphtha's ; the one = — ny yr 
of calie cure, ſuch as that which uſually troubles children by rcaſon of the acrimony of the nurſes g9i4en, ; 
milk; the other is malign by reaſon of an afflux of an evil humor (that is, venenate and malign) 
into the mouth. For the cure, it ſhall be good to abſtain from all acrid things, and if it be a Thecure. 
lucking child, it will not be amiſs to temper the nurſes _ with retrigerating meats, _— 
e 1 r 


() this Tribe ate the Aphthe, Ulcers familiar to little children, according to Hippocrates, Has. fs 
elſus lib. 6. 
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the whole body, and fomenting the dugs with warm water 3 for all the members in children ace 
moſt tender, and as it were mucous, and their mouths are unaccuſtomed to meats and drinks, For 
topick medicines, you mult make choice of ſuch, which may quickly and readily work the ed ; 
for here the condition of the affected part is ſuch, that they cannot long remain and adherctherets, 
Therefore if the Ulcer be malign, it muſt be lightly touched with Agua fortis, which hath bee 
nſedin ſeparating metals, and which belides is tempered with fix parts of common water, Youmay 
for the ſame purpoſe uſe the Oyls of Vitriol, Sulphur, Antimony, Mercury-water, and the like, 
Aetirs wiſhes you to touch and correct {uch Ulcers with a lock of Wooll dipped in ſcalding Oy] 
and (o falincd to the end of a Probe, until they wax white and become ſmooth or plain : For & 
their cating and ſpreading force will at length be bridled, and Jaudable fleſh grow up in place of 
that which is eaten, After ſuch burning, it will be good to waſh the mouth with the following Gas 
gariſm, which alto of it {clt alone will {crve to cure Aphtha's, which are not malign. Re Horde in- 
tegri pe i. plantag ceterach. piloſelle, agrimonie, an. M.1. fiat decoetio ad ib i. In qua diſſolve mellis roſati 
A Gargariſm 5 i. Diamoron. 5; \*. Fiat gargariſma. You may alſo make other gargles, of Pomegranate-Pills, Bz. 
For the 4phthe- Jauſtines, Sumach.Bcrbcrics,Red-roſes being boiled, and difſolved in the ſtrained liquor Diamoyon and 
Lib. 6, Meth. Dianucum, with a little Alum : For Galen writes, that fimple Ulcers of the mouth are healed with 
cap. 10s things which dry with moderation 3 now Diamoron and Dianucum are ſuch. But others ſtand in 
Ulcers of the nec of {ixong medicines, with ſuch like, If the palat be {eiſed upon, we muſt uſe the more diligence 
tus © and carc 3 for there is danger, lelt (being the part is hot and moilt,) the bone (which !i-. 
Sadly dre. Which is rare and humid) may be corrupted by the contagion, and fall away 3 and the voice or {pcech 
ſed, be ſpoiled. If the Ulcer be pocky, omitting the common remedies of Ulcers, you mutt ſpcedily 
betake your {elf to the proper Antidote of that diſeaſe, to wit, quick-filver. Fiſiulous Ulces often 
take hold on the gums, whence the root of the next tooth becomes rotten 3 and fo far, that the acti. 
mony of the Sanzes oft-timcs makcs its ſelf a paſſage forth on the outſide under the chin 3 which thin 
A4ttins lib, 6, - puts many intoa falſe conceit of the Scrophrla,or Kings-evil.and conſequently of an uncurable diſeaſe, 
£2Þ. Zo In ſucha caſe Aetives and Celſius counſel is, to take out the rotten tooth, tor ſo the Fiſtula will be taken 
Celſus 3b. 65 away, the gum preſſing ard thrultivg it (elt into the place of the tooth which was taken forth; and 
—_ {o the cauſe nourithing,the putretaction being taken away, (that is, the tooth) the reſt of the cure wil 
be morc eafie. The Ulcers of the tongue may be curcd by the ſame remedics by which the reſt of the 
mouth z yet thoſe which breed on the ſide thercot endure very long, and you muſt look whether or 
no there be not {ome tharp tooth over againſt lit, which will not ſuffer the Ulcer in that place to 
healz which it there be, then mult you take it away with a hle, 


—— _— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Ulcers of the Ears. 


alſo by an internal, asan abſceſs there generated, They oft-times flow with much matter 
not there gcnerated, tor ſuch Ulcers are uſually but ſmall, and befides in a ſpermatick 
part 3 but for that the brain doth that way disburthen its {elt. 
The cure. For the cure, the chief regard mult be had cf the antecedent cauſe, which feeds the Ulcer, and 
A Maſticatory. it mult be diverted by purging medicines, Mafticatories and Errhines, This is the form of a Maſi 
catory. R Maſtich. 5 i. ſtaphiſagr. & pyreth. an. 1. Cinam. & caryoph. an. 5 \', Fiant Maſticatoria, 
utatier mane &- veſpere. But this is the form of an Errhin. Re Swcci betonic. mercurial, & meliſſe, an 
E (6. Vini albi 5 i. miſce & frequenter naribus attrabatur. For topick medicines, we muſt ſhun all fatty 
and oily things, as Galen ſets down in Method. medendi, where he tinds fault with a certain follower 
of Theſſalus , who by uting Tetrapharmacum, made the Ulcer in the ear grow each day more filthy 
than other, which Galen healed with the Trochiſces of Andronizs diſfolved in Vinegar, whoſe com- 
An Errhin. poſure isas followeth, Bc Bala. 5 1j. Alumin. 5 1. Atrament. ator. 5 ij. Myrrbe 3 i. Thur. Ariſtoloch, 
The compoſi- gallarum. an. 5 ij. Salis Ammon. 5 1. Excipiantrr omnia melicrato, &- fiant trechiſci, Galen in the lame 
tion of Andro place witneſſcth , that 
nius MIS TO-" | be hath hcaled inve- The Figure of a Pyoulcus, or Matter-drawer, 
chiſces, 
tcrate Ulcers, and of 
two years old of this DE 
Scales of Iron. kind, with the ſcales of RD 
Icon made into pow- anime — 
dcr, and then boiled in A 
ſharp Vinegar until it {NN 
acquired the contiit- RE //,/ tis Py 
ence of Honey : More- —— —___ LL, ' 
ovcr, an Oxcs galldifſolved in Rrong Vinigar, and dropped in warm, amends and drics up _ 
v8 the Pzoul trefection wherewith theſe Ulcers low. Allo the ſcales of Iron made into powder, boiled in [aarp 
-2; Gairn _ Vinegar, dricd and ttrewed upon them. But if the ſtraitneſs of the paſſages ſhould. not give _ 
makes menti- t the rmatter contained in the windings of the ears topals forth, then muſt it be drawn out Wit 


ma hoy ** an Inſtrument thereupon called a Pyoulcns, or Matter-drawer, whereof this is the figure. 


Their cauſes, [| J-* arc bred in the auditory paſſage both by an external cauſe, as a ſtroke, or fall; x: 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Of the Ulcers of the Wind-pipe, Weazon, Stomach and Guts. 


lowed down 3 or by an internal cauſe, as a malign fretting humor, which may cqual the 
force of poyſon gencrated in the body, and reſtrained in theſe parts, If the pain be in- Signs, 

crcaſcd by {wallowing or breathing, it is the fign of an Ulcer in the wcazon, or wind-pipe joyning 
thereto. But the pain is molt ſenhibly telt whenas that which is ſwallowed is cither four or acrid, 
or the air breathed in, is more hot or cold than ordinary : But if the cauſe of pain lic faſtncd in 
the ſtomach, more grievous ſymptoms urge 3 for ſometimes they ſwound, have a nauſcous dif- 

ofition and vomiting, convulſions, gnawings, and pain almoli intolerable, and the coldneſs of 
the extreme parts all which when preſent at once, few ſcape unleſs ſuch as are young, and have 
very lirong bodies. The ſame affc&t may befal the whole ſtomach, but becauſe both for the bitter- 
neſs of pain, and greatneſs of danger, that Ulcer is far more grievous which takes hold of the mouth 
of the ventricle, honoured by the Ancients with the name of the Heart 3 therefore Phyſicians do | 
not make ſo great a reckoning of that which happens in the lower part of the ſtomach. Now we 62. lib. 9. 
know that the guts are ulcerated, if Pzer, or much purulent matter come forth by ſtool; it blood 4 /oc- affer2, 
come that way with much griping 3 for by the Pus ſtaying, and as it were gathercd together in ©: 5* 
that place, there is, as It WCre, a ccrtain continual Teneſmws, or defire to go to ſtool, Now all fuch 
Ulcers are. cured by meats and drinks, rather than by medicines, according to Galen : Thercfore 25h. 4. & 5: 
you mult make choice of all ſuch mcats and drinks as are gentle, and have a lenitive faculty, ſhun- A*thod. 
nivg acrid things 3 for Tutia, Litharge, Ceruſe, Verdigreece and the like, have no place here, as they The cure. 
have in other Ulccrs : But when as the Ulcer thall be in the gullet or wcazon, you muſt have a care 
that ſuch things may have ſome viſcidity or toughneſs, and be ſwallowed by little and little, and at 
divers timcs > otherwiſe thcy will not mach avail, becauſe they cannot make any ſtay in theſe 
common ways of breath and meat; therefore they preſently flip down and flow away z whercfore How to take . 
all ſuch things ſhall be uſcd in form of an Eclegma, to be taken lying on the back, and ſwallowed m—_—__ = 
down by little and little, opening the muſcles of the throat, leſt the medicine patling down ſud- RR 4 
denly, and in great quantity, cauſe a Coagh, a thing excecding hurttul to theſe kinds of Ulcers. 
When they mult be cleanſed, you ſhall have crude honey, which hath a ſingular faculty above all 
other detcrgent things, in theſe kinds of Ulcers : But when they can convenicntly ſwallow, you 
ſhall mix Gum Tragacanth diſſolved in ſome aſtringent decoction. In Ulcers of the ftomach, all why acrid 
acrid things (asI have formcrly adviſed) muſt be ſhunned 3 as thoſe which may cauſe pain, inflam- things muſt be 
mation and vomit, and beſides, hinder the digeſtion of the meat : Therefore let them frequently _— - 
uſe a Priſan, and ſugred Gellies wherein Gum Tragacanth, and Bole-Armeniack have been put, © _ 
the decoction of Prunes, Dates, Figs, Raiſins , Honey, Cows-milk boiled with the yolks of Eggs, 
and a little common Honey. When they are to be agglutiuated, it will be convenient to make ule of 
auſtere, aſtringent and agglutinative things, which want all acrimony, and ungatctul taſte, ſuch as 
are Hypociſtis, Pomegranate-flowers and pills, terra ſigillata, ſwmach, acacia, a decotion of Quinces, 
the Lentisk-wood, the tops of Vincs, of Brambles, Myrtles, made in aſtringent Wine, unleſs there 
be fear of inflammation : Their drink (hall be Hydromel water with ſugar, ſyrup of Violets and | 
Jujubes. Honey mixcd with other medicines isa very fitting remedy tor Ulcers of the guts and How powerful 
other parts more remote from the ſtomach for it you thall uſe altringent medicines alone of them- Honey 1s rely 
{{lves, they will ſtick to the ſtomach 3 neither will they carry their firength any further 3 but ho- '- pt ms = 
ney mixed with them, beſides that it diſtributes them to the rett of the body, and helps them for- T 
wards to the affected parts, allo cleanſes the Ulcers themſelves. Here alſo Aﬀes milk may with 
good ſuccels be uſcd inftead of Goats or Cows milk 3 The uſe of a vulnerary potion is alſo com- 
mendable, it ( be that it be made of ſuch Herbs and Simples, as by a certain tacit familiarity have 
reſpect to the parts affected : But the Ulcers of the guts have this diffcrence amongſt themſelves, gn 
that if the greater guts be affected, you may heal them with a Clylter and Injections, made alfo ſharp Men of ahi 
to correct the putretaCtion ſuch as are thoſe which are made of Barley-water, or Wine with Agyp- greater guts. 
tiacum, But it the {mall guts be ulcerated, they mult be rather healed by potions and other things Lib. 5, meth. 
taken at the mouth 3 for that (as Galen ſaith) theſe things which are put up into the body by the 
tundament, do not commonly aſcend to the ſmall or flender guts, but ſuch as are taken at the 
mouth cannot come unleſs with the loſs of their faculty, ſo far as the great guts. 


T'- parts are ulcerated either by an cxternal cauſe as an acrid medicine, or poyſon ſwal- The cauſe; 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the Ulcers of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


[ ]= are cauſed in the Kidneys and Bladder, either by the uſe of acrid nieats drinks, or me- Cauſes, 
dicines, as Cantharides , or cl{c by thecollection of an acrid hutnor, bred in that place, ſent 
or faln thither 3 or elſe by the rupture of ſome veſſel, or an abſceſs broken and degene- 

rated into an Ulcer, as it ſometimes comes to paſs. They are diſcerned by their ſite, for the pain 

and heavineſs of Ulcers of the reins comes to the loins, and the Pxs of matter is evacuated well and 
throughly mixed with the urine. 

Neither doth the Px# which flows from the reins ſtink ſo ill, as that which iscalt forth of the 
bladder; the reaſon is, for that the bladder being a bloodleſs, flethleſs and membranous part, 
hath nct ſuch power to reſiſt putrefaction; That Pus _ flows trom the kidneys, never 

e 3 flows 


Signs. 


——— 


—_— 
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flows without water 3 and although by long keeping, in an urinal, it at length ſubſides or falls tg 
the bottom, and may be ſeen ſcparated 3 yet whe it is hr{t made, you may fee it pertcly mixcy 
with the Urine z but that Ps which flows from the bladder is oft-times made alone without urine; 
and uſually it comes to paſs that the Ps, or matter which flows frotm the ulcerated kidneys, hath 
in it ccrtain caruncles, or as it were hairs according to the rule of Hippocrates. Thoſe who in a 
thick urine have little caruncles, and, asit were, hairs come forth together therewith, they come 
from their kidneys 3 bur on the contrary, thoſe who have ccrtain brain-like ſcales come ftom them 
in a thick urine, their bladder is ſcabby, or troubled with a {cabby ulcer, 
The curc. For thecure 3 it 15 expedient that the belly be ſoluble cither by Nature or Art, and the uſe of 
mollifying Clylters. And it is good to vomit ſometimes, ſo to draw back the humors by whoſe con. 
why we muſt flux into the affcctcd part the ulcer might be fed and made more ſordid and filthy. You muſt beware 
ſhun ſffrong of (trong purgations, left the humors being moved and too much agitated, the matter fit td nouriſh 
_ the ulcer may fall down upon the kidneys or bladder. The enſuing potion is very effeQual to mun. 
Things t® dihe thoſe kind of ulcers. Re Hordei integri, M. ij. Glycyrrbize raſ. & contuſ. F |*. Kad. acetoſe & 
cleanſc theſe petroſel. a n. 5 vi. Fiat decoftio ad | i. in colatura diſſolve meliis diſpum. 5 1j. Let him take cvcry morn. 
——_—— for 10g the quantity of tour ounces. Gordonizs exceedingly commends the following Trochilces, i; Qu. 
the vicers of tor ſem. frig. maj. mundatorum, ſem. papaveris albi, ſem. malve, portul. cydon. baccarum myrti, tragacanth, 
the kidneys gprems. arab, nucum pinearum mund. piſtach. glycyrrhize mund. mucilagints ſem. pfilii, amygd. dulc. hordej 
and bladder. ,9,1d. an. 5 ij. Bol. armeni. ſang. drac. ſpodii, roſarum, myrrhe, an. 5 (*. Excitimtur hydromelite, & fin. 
4 Mtthoa. gantny trochiſci ſingrli ponderis 5 1), Let him take one thereof in the morning diffolved in Barley. 
water or Goats-milk. Galen bids to mix honey and diuretick things with medicines made for the 
ulcers of the reins and bladder, for that they gently move urine, and are as vehicles to carry the 
medicines to the part aftc&ted. Ulcers of the bladdcr are cithcr in the bottom thereof, or at the neck 
Signs to know and urinary paſſage, It they be in the bottom, the pain is almoſt continual 3 i in the neck, the Pain 
what part of then pricks, and is molt terrible when they make water and preſently atter, The ulcer which is in 
the bladder 1s the bottom {cnds torth certain ſcaly or skinny excrements together with the urine 3 but that which is 
ulcerared. _ 51, the neck, cauſes almoſt a continual Tentigo. Thoſe which are in the bottom are for the moſt part 
Why UIces I ecurable, both by reaſon of the bloodleſs and f th Iſo for that theulc 
the botrom of incurable, both by reaſon of the els and nervous nature of the part, as alſo for that the ulcer 
the bladder is continually chated and troubled by the acrimony ot the urine, ſb that it cen hardly be cicatrized, 
are uncurable, For even after making of water ſome reliques of the urine always remain in the bottom of the blad- 
dcr, which could not therctore pals torth together with the rclt-of the urine, tor that for the paſ: 
ſing forth of the urine, the bladder. being dilicnded before, falls and is complicated in its (elf, Ul- 
cers of the bladder are healed with the ſame medicines as thoſe of the reins are; but theſe not on- 
ly taken by mouth, but alſo injcCtecd by the urinary pafſage. Theſe injetiorts may be made of Gyr 
donius his Trochilces formerly preſcribed, being diſſolved in ſome convenient liquor 3 but becauſe ul. 
cers of the bladder cauſe greatcr and more ſharp pain than thoſe of the kidneys, therefore the Chi- 
rurgcon mult be more diligent in uſing Anodynes. For this purpoſe, T have often by experierce 
found, that the Oy] of Henbane made by exprefſion, gives certain help. He ſhall do the ſame with 
| Cataplaſms and Liniments applied to the parts about the Peden and all the lower belly with Peri 
n_ —_ newm, as alſo by caſting in of Clyſters. Tt that they ſtink, it will not be amiſs to make injeCion of 
a little Xgyptiacim diffolved in Wine, Plantain or Roſe-water. ForlI have often uſed this remedy in 


of the blad- "OT , 
dcr. ſuch a caſe with very proſperous ſucceſs. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Ulcers of the IV omb, 


Lcers are bred in the womb, cither by the conflux of an acrid, or biting humor, fretting 
the coats thereof, or by a tumor againſt nature degenerating into an abſceſs, or by a 
difficult and hard labour ; they are known by pain at the Perinexm, and the ctHux of 

Liv. 2. ſet. 12. Pus and Sanies by the privity. All of them in the opinion of Avicen, are cither putrid, when as 

ryadt.z. cap.5. the Sanies breaking forth is of a (tinking {mcll, and in colour reſembles the water wherein ficth 

SIgns. hath been waſhcd ; or clſe ſordid, when as they ftow with many virulent and crude humours 3 or 

elſe arc cating, or ſpreading ulcers, when as they cali forth black Sanies, and have pulſation joyned 
with much pain. Bclides they differ amongſt themſclves in ſite, for either they poſleſs the neck and 
are known by the fight, by putting in a fecrlzm, or elſc are in the bottom, and are manifeſted by 

The cure, the condition of the more liquid and ſerous excrements, and the fite of the pain, They are cured 

with the ſame remedics wherewith the ulcers of the mouth, to wit, with Agua fortis, the Oyl of 
Vitriol and Antimony, and other things made ſomewhat more mild, and corrc&tcd with that mo- 
deration, that the ulccrated parts of the womb may be ſafely touched with them it is requitite that . 
the remedics which arc applied to the ulcers of the womb, do in a moment that which is cxpedted 

Why ftrongly of them, tor they cannot long adhere or ſtick in the womb, as neither to the mouth. Galen faith, 

drying things that very drying mcdicines are cxcccding ft for ulcers of the womb, that ſo the putrefaction may 

= _ - be bindrcd ox rettrained, whereto this part as being hot and moitt 1s very ſubje& 3 beſides that, the 

« no agg whole body, unto this part, as unto a tink, ſends down its excrements. If an ulcer take hold of the 
An Injetion bottom of the womb, 1t ſhall be cleanſcd, andthe part alſo tirengthened, by making this tollowing 

for an ulcer 1N Injc&tion. I Hordez mitegri p. 1þ. Gruajaci 5 1. Rad. Ireos, 5 \'. Abſmith. plant. centaur. atrinſque, ans 

the bottom of 17; Fiat decoft. in aqua fabrorum ad i ij. in quibus diſſolve mellis roſatt, & ſyrupi de abſinthio, an. 
the womb. 2: Fiat injedtio. For amending the Riinking ſimell, 1 h tten had ience of this 

E itj. Fiat injectiv. For amending the ſtinking ſmell, ] have often had certain experiet | 
cn{uing remcdy. I vint rub. th i. Ungnent. ep yptiaci 5 1j. Buliant. parum, Thus the putiefacti- 


vn may be corrected, and the painful maliciouineſs of the humor abated. Ulcers when — are 
antain 


whcreln. 


The cauſes. 


An Injedion 
h:ndring py- l : : s 
1rcta@ion clcanſcd, mult preſently be cicatrized 3 that may be done with Alum-water, the water of 
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wherein a little Vitriol or Alum have been diffolved. Lattly, if remediesnothing availing, the 
ulcer turn into a Cancer, ic mult be dreſſed with Anodynes and remedies proper tor a Cancer, 
which you may find ſet down in the proper Treatiſe of Cancers. The cure of ulcers of the fun- 
dament was to be joyned to thecure of theſe of the womb; but I have thought good to refer 
it to the Treatiſe of Fiſtula's, as T do the cure of theſe of the urinary paiſage to the Treatiſe of the 


Lues Venerea. 


——_—_ 


DO 


CHAP. XX. 
Of the Variccs, and their cure by cutting, 


Varix is the dilatation of a vein, ſome whiles of one, and that a linple branch, other whiles What a PYarix 
of many. Every Varix is either (trait or crooked, and as it were infolded into certain 15> 224 whac 
' windings within its ſelt. Many parts arc ſubjc& to Yarices 3 as, the temples, the region of _— _ 
the belly under the navil, the teſticles, womb, fundament, but principally the thighs and legs. The II 
matter of them is uſually melancholy blood, for Yarices often grow in men of a melancholy temper The matter, 
and which uſually feed on groſs meats, or ſuch as breed groſs and melancholy humors. Alſo 
women with child are commonly troubled with them , by reaſon of thc heaping together of 
their ſuppreſſed mentirual evacuation. The precedent cauſes are a vehement concuſſion of the bo. The cauſes: 
dy, leaping, running, a paivtul journey on toot, a fall, the carrying of a heavy burthen, torture or 
racking. This kind of diſcaſc givcs maniteſt figns thercof by the largcneſs, thickncſs, lwelling and Signs. 
colour of the veins. It is beſt not to meddle with ſuch as are invetcrate ; for of ſuch being curcd Thecure, 
there is to be feared a reflux of the melancholy blood to the noble parts, whence there may be 
imminent danger of malign ulcers, a Cancer, Madneſs or Suffocation. When as many Yarices and 
diverſly implicit arc in the legs, they often {well with congealed and dried blood, and cauſe pain, 
which is increaſed by going and compretſion. Such like Yarices are to be opened by dividing the The cutting 
vein with a Lancet, and then the blood mult be prefſed out, and evacuated by prefling it upwards of Yarices. 
and downwards which I have oft-times done, and that with happy ſucceſs to the Patients, whom 
I have made to reſt for ſome tew days, and have applicd convenient medicines. A Varix is often cut 
inthe infide of theleg a little below the knee, in which place commonly the original thereof is ſeen. 
He which goes about to intercept a YVarix downwards from the tirlt original, and as it were foun- 
tain thereot, makes the cure far more dithcult, For hence it is divided, as it were, into many ri- 
vulets, all which the Chirurgcon is forced to follow. 

A Varix is theretore cut or taken away ſo, to intercept the paſſage of the blood and humours For what in- 
mixed together therewith, flowing to an ulcer ſeated” beneath 3 or elſe leſt that by the too great tentiona Yaris 
quantity of blood, the veſſel ſhould be broken, and death be occaſioned by a hxmorrhagic proceed- muſt be cur. 
ing from thence. Now this is the manner of cutting it. Let the Patient lye upon his back on a _—_— "_ 
a benchor table, then make a Ligature upon the leg in two places the diſtance of ſome four tingers The manner 
each from other, wherein the excition may be made, for ſo the vein wall (well up and come more how to cut ir. 
in light; and belides, you may allo mark it with ink 3 then taking the skin up between your tngers, 
cut it long-ways according as you have marked it; then free the bared vein from the adjacent bo- 
dies, and put thercunder a blunt-pointed needle (lcti you prick the vein) thred with a long double 
thred, and fo bind it faſt 3 and then let it be opencd with a Lancet in the middle under the Ligature, 
jult as you open a vein, and draw as much therchence as thall be fit : Then tircight make a Ligature 
in the lower part of the forementioned vein, and then cut away as much of the {aid vein as 1s con- 
vemient between the Ligatures, and ſo let the ends thcreot withdraw themſelves into the fleth above 
and below 3 Ict theſe Ligaturcs alone until ſuch tinie as they fall away of themſclves. The operati- 
on being performed, tet an aftringent medicine be applied to the wound and the neighbouring parts; 
neither mult you ſtir the wound any more tor the {pace of three days. Then doallother things as 


aretit to be doneto other ſuch affects. 


my 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Fiſtula's, 


—_ 
RE —_—__—_— 


Fiſtula is a ſinuous, white, narrow, callous, and not ſeldom unperceivable Ulcer : It took its What a Fiſtu- 
denomination from the ſimilitude of a recden (Filtula) that is, a pipe, like whoſe hollow- la ts. 
Y neſs itis. A Fiſtula is bred in ſundry parts of the body, and commonly tollows upon ab- 
ſeeſſes or ulcers not well cured. 

A Callozus is a certain fleſhy ſubſtance, white, ſolid, or denſe and hard, dry and without pain, yy, a e41tous 
generated by heaping up of dried excrementitious phlegm , or elſe adult melancholy encom- js, = 
paſſing the cixcuit of the ulcer, and ſubſtituting it ſelt in the place of the laudable fleth. The Sizes The differen- 
or cavity of a Fiſtula is fornetimcs dry, and other while drops with continual moitture: Sometimes &5 0 Fiſtula's: 
the dropping of the matter ſuddcnly ccales, and the orifice thereot is ſhut up, that ſoit may de- 
ceive both the Chirurgeon and the Patient with a falſe ſhew of an abſolute cure 3 for within a 
while after it will open again, and run as formerly it did. Some Filtula's are bred by the cor- 
ruption of a bone, others of a nerve, othcrs of membranes, and others of other parts of the body. 

Some ru« ſtrait in, others, and that the greater part, have turnings and windings » ſome have 
one, others have more oricties ard windings-, ſome are at the joyvts, others penetrate into fume 
capacity of the þody, 2s into the chelt, bclly, guts, womb, bladder 3 ſome are calily, others dith- 
Cultly cured, and ſome wholly uncurable. There are divers tigns of Filtula's, according to the va .., | Gomm 


Hey of the parts they poſlcſs: for if that which you touch with the end of your Probe _ rC- 
| tance, 
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fiſtance, and rcſound, then you may know that it is come to the bone 3 and then if the end of the 
Probe flip up and down as on a ſmooth and polite ſuperhcies, it is a ſign that the bone is yet ſoung, 
but if it ſtop and ſtay in any place as in a rough way, then know the bone is eaten, rough and pe. 
The fign that Tiſhed 3 ſometimes the bone lies bare, and then you need not uſe the Probe. Belides alſoir is figy 
the bone is that the bone is affected, if there be a purulent efflux of an untuous or oily matter, not much yy. 
bare from the 1; that marrow wherewith the bone is nouriſhed, For every excrement ſhews the condition of the 
| ms nouriſhment of thepart whence it is ſent 3 in a Fiſtula which penetrates to a nerve, the Patient i; 
which is caſt troubled with a pricking pain, cſpecially when you come to ſearch with a Probe, eſpecially if t;, 
forth. matter which flows down be more acrid : Oft-times if it be cold, the member is ſtupihed, the mg. 
Aetius tetr 4+ tion being, weakencd beſides alſo the matter which flows from thence is more ſubtle, and ſomcyhy, 
ſect. 2.4955 like unto that which flows from the bones, yet not oily nor fat, but ſanious and viſcous, reſemblins 
the condition of the alimentary humour of the nerves. The ſame uſually appears and happens " 

Fiſtula's which penetrate to the tendons and thoſe membranes which involve the muſcles. If the 

Fiſtula be within the fleſh, the matter flowing thence is more thick and plentiful, ſmooth, whit, 

and equal. If it deſcend into the veins or arteries, the ſame happens as in thoſe of the nerye, 

but that there is no ſuch great pain in ſearching with your Probe, nor no offence or impediment jy 

the uſe of any member : Yet if the matter of the fiſtulous Ulcer be ſo acrid, as that it corrode thy 

\. ,. veſſels, blood will flow forth 3 and that more thick if it be from a vein, but more ſubtle and with 

Old Fiſtola's ne murmuring if from an artery. Old Fiſtula's, and ſuch as have run for many years, if ſud. 


_ WOO denly ſhut up, cauſe death, eſpecially in an ancient and weak body, 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the cure of Fiſtula's, 


How to find - . OE 
_ OO wind- a wax ſize, a Probeof Lead, Gold or filver to tind out the depth and windings or corners 


ings and cavi- thereof. But if the Fiſtula be ko!lowed with. two or more oriticcs, and thoſe cuniculous, þ 
ties of Fiſtu- that you cannot poſſibly and certainly ſearch or find them all out with your probe 3 then muſt you 
a caſt an Inje&ion in ſome one of theſe holes, and ſo obſerve the places where it comes forth, torſy 
you may tcarn how many, and how deep or ſuperhiciary cavities there be 3 then by making inciſ 
ons you mult lay open and cut away the callous parts. You muſt make incifions with an Inciſion- 
knife or Razor, or elſe apply aCQtual or potential cauteriesz for nature cannot, unleſs the callous 
ſubſtance be firſt taken away, reſtore or generate fleſh, or agglutinate the diſtant bodics : For hard 
things cannot grow together, unleſs by the interpoſition of glue, ſuch as is laudable blood 3 but a al- 
lous body on all ſides poſſcſling the ſurface of the ulcerated fleſh, hinders the flowing of the blood 
out of the capillary veins, for the reſtoring of the Joſt ſubſtance, and uniting of the diſ-joynted part 
CauſtickIn- Tf you at any time make cauſtick Injcftions into the Fiſtula, you muſt preſently Rop the orikce 
Jeetions, thereof, that ſo they may have time to work the effect, for which they are intended. Which thing 
we may conjc&ure by the tumor of the part, the digeſture of the lowing matter, and its leſſer 
quantity. Then you muſthaſten the falling away of the Eſchar, and then the Ulcer mutt be dreſſed 
like other Ulcers. But oft-times the Calls which poſſeſſes the finuous cavity of a Fitſtula, overcome 
by the power of acrid and efcarotick medicines, comes whole forth, and falls out like a pipe, and 
{o leaves a pure Ulcer underneath it. Which I obſerved in a certain Gentleman, when I had waſh- 
£d with ſtrong Xpgyptiacum divers times a fiſtulous Ulcer in his thigh, ſhot through with a bullet; 
then preſently by putting in my Balſam formerly deſcribed, he grew well in a ſhort time. Fiſtulz's 
which are near great veſlels, nerves or principal intrails, muſt not be meddlcd with unleſs with grezt 
Pemedies for caution, When a Fifſtula proceeds by the fault of a corrupt bone, it is to be conlidered whether that 
2 Fiſtula pro- fault in your bone be ſuperticiary or deeper in, or whether it is wholly rotten and periſhed : For it 
ceeding from the default be ſuperticiary, it may caſily be taken away with a deſquammatory T; repan , but if it 
a COrruprbone. 1 enetrate even to the marrow, it muli be taken forth with cutting mullets, firlt having made way 
with a Terebellum, But if the bone be quite rotten and perilhed, it muſt be wholly taken away, which 
may be htly done, in the joynts of the tingers, the radizes of the cubit and leg 3 but no ſuch thing 
may be attempted in the ſocket of the huckle-bone, the head of the thigh-bone, or any of the rack- 
bones when thcy are mortihed, neither in thoſe Fiſtula's, which are of their own nature incurable; 
but you ſhall think you have diſcharged your duty and done ſufficiently for the Patient, if you leave 
a N it with a prognoſtick. Of this nature are Fiſtula's which penetrate even to the bowels, which cone 
— into the parts orcſpread with large veſſels or nerves, which happen to effeminate and tender perſons, 
may be at- Who had rather die by much, than to ſuffer the pain and torment of the operation. Like caution 
tempred,, and muſt be uſcd, when by the cutting of a Fiſtula there is fear of greater danger, as of convullion, ! 
which may thediſcaſc be ina nervous part. In theſe and the like caſes, the Chirurgeon ſhall not ſet upon theper- 
4 Cal ative fc cureof the diſcaſe, but ſhall think it better to prevent, by all means poſſible, that the diſcalc by 
; hog of a Ei. freſh ſupplies become no worſe, which may be done, if he prevent the talling down of any ncv 
Sula, defluxion into the part 3 if by an artiticial diet he have a care that excrementitious humors be not too 
plentifully generated in the body 3 or ſo order it, that being generated, they may be evacuated at 
certain times, or elſe diverted from the more noble to the baſe parts. But in the mean ſpace it ſhall 
be requiſite to waſte the faulty flcſh, which grows up more than is titting in the Ulcer, and to cleanie 
the ſordes or filth, with medicines which may do it without biting or acrimony and putrefaction- 


FE: the cure; in the firſt place it will be expedient to ſearch the Fiſtula 3 and that cither with 


Celſus, lih. 5. 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. XXIIL 


Of the Fiftule's in the Fundament. 


Iſtula's in the Fundament are bred of the ſame cauſes as other kinds of Fiſtula's arez to wit, The cauſes, 
of a wound or abſceſs not well curcd, or of a hzxmorrhoid which is {uppurated. Such as are 
occult, may be known by dropping down of the /2nious and purulent humor by the finda- 189% 
ment, and the pain of the adjacent parts. But ſuch as are manifct, by the helpof your probe you 
may hind whither they go, and how tar they reach. For this purpoſe the Chirurgeon ſhall put his 
tinger into the fundament of the Patient, and then put a leaden Probe into the oritice of the Fiſtula ; 
which if it come to the finger without interpolition of any medirm, it is a lign it penetrates into 
the capacity of the gut. Beſides alſo, then there flows not only by the fundament, but alſo by the 
oritice which the malign humour hath opened by its acrimony, much mattcr, ſome whiles ſanious, 
and oft-times alſo breeding Worms. Fittula's may be judged cuniculous, and running into many 
turnings and windings, it the Probe do not enter tar in, and yet notwithſtanding more matter flows 
thcre-hence than Reaſon requires ſhould proceed from fo ſmall an Ulcer. You may in the oritices of Symptoms: 
all Fiſcula's.pexceive a ccrtain callous wart,which the common Chirurgeons terma Hens-arſe. Many 
ſymptoms accompany Filtula's which are in the tundament, as a Teneſmw, ſtrangury and falling 
down of the tundament. It the Filtula mult be cured by manual operation, let the Patient lye ſo The art of 
upon his back, that littivg up his legs, his thighs may preſs his belly 3 then let the Chirurgeon, ha- binding and 
ving his nail pared, put his tinger, be{mearcd with fome oyntment, into the Patients fundament : —_ 
- « = : ! ———_ * laof the fun- 
then lt him thruſt in at the oriticeof the Filtula, a thick Icaden needle, drawivg after it a thread con- gamenc. 
fiſting of thread and hor(c-hairs woven together, and then with his tinger taking hold thereof, and 
ſomewhat crooking, it, draw it torth at the tundament, together with the end of the thread : Then 
let him knit the two ends of the thread with a draw cr looſe-kncot, that fo hc may ſtraiten them at 
his plcaſurc. But betore you bind them, you thall draw the thread ſomewhat roughly towards you, 
as though you meant to {aw the ficſh therein contained, that you may by this means cut the Fittula 
without any tear ot a Hemorrhage, or flux of blood. It ſometimes happens, that ſuch Filtula's pe- 
netrate not into.the guts fo that the hnger by interpolition of ſore callous body, cannot meet 
with the Needle or Probe. Then it is convenient to put in a hollow iron or filver Probe, ſo through 
the cavity thereot to thrult a tharp pointed needle, and that by pricking and cutting may defiroy 
the Callus ; which thing you cannot pertorm with the formerly deicribed leaden Probe, which hath 
a blunt point, unleſs with great pain, 


The Deſcription of a hollow ſilver Probe, to be uſed with a Needle, as alſo a leaden Probe, 
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The Callus being waſted, the Fiſtula ſhall be bound as we formerly mentioned. That which is 
luperticiary necds no binding, only it mult be cut with a crooked ſcalprum, and the Callus being 
conſumed, the reit of the cure mult be performed after the manner of other Ulcers. But you muſt 
note, that if ay parce! of the Callous body remain untouch'd by the medicine or Inſtrument, the 

ſtula reviving again, will cauſe a relapſe, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Hemorrhoides, 


Emorrhoides as the word is uſually taken, are Tumors at the extremities of the veins en- What they 
compalling the fundament, cauſed by the defluxion of an humor commonly melancho- are- 
lick, and repreſenting a certain kind of Yarices, Some of theſe run at an hole being Tp.ic giffes 
opened, which ſometimes in ſpace of titne contracts a Calls 3 others only ſwell, and calt forth no rences, * 
moiſture; ſome are manifeſt; others lye only hid within. Thofe which run, commonly caſt forth 


blood mixcd with yellowiſh ſerous moiſture, which ſtimulates the blood. to break forth, and byits 
acrimony 
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acrimony opens the mouths of the veins. Fut ſuch as do nct run, are eithcr like bliſters, ſuch 3x 
happen in burns, and by PraQticioners are uſually called Veſicales, and are cauſcd by the defluxign 
of a phlegmatick and ſerous humor or cl{e repreſent a Grape, whence they are called Voales, pe. 
nerated by the aflux of blood, laudable in quality, but over-abundant in quantity 3 or elſe they cx. 
es the manner of a diſeaſe, whence they are termed Morales, proceeding trom the {upprefſion of 
melancholick blood 3 or elſe they reptcſent Warts, whence they arc ttiled Verrxcales, cnjoying the 
ſame matcrial cauſe of the generation as the Morales do. This affect is cauſe of many accidents jn 
men 3 for the perpetual efflux of blood extinguiſheth the vivid and lively colour of the face, call; 
on a Dropſie, overthrows the ſtrength of the whole body. The flux of Hzmorrhoides is common. 
ly every month, ſometimes only tour times in a yeat. Great pain, inflammation, an abſceſs which 
may at length end in a Fiſtula, unleſs it be refifted by convenient remedics, do oft-timecs fore-run 
the evacuation of the Hzmorrhoides. But if the Hzxmorrhoides flow in a moderate quantity, if the 
Sent. 37. ſe4.6, Patients brook it well, they ought not to be ſtayed, for that they tree the Patients trom the fear of 
gid. eminent evils, as Melancholy, Leprofie, Strangury, and the like. Befides, it they be ſtopped with. 
out a cauſe, they by their reflux into the lungs cauſe their inflammation, or clſe break the veſſ;l; 

thereof; and by flowing to the liver, cauſe a Dropfic by the ſuffocation of the native heat ; they 

cauſe a Droplie and univerſal leanneſs on the contrary, if they low immoderately. by refrigerating 

A remedy for the liver by lofs of too much blood 3 wheretore when as they low too immoderately, they mul; he 
the immode- (taveq with a pledget of Hares-down dipped in the enſuing medicine. Re Pr. aloes, thuris, balauft, 
_—_ « ang. draconis, an. F \*. Tncorporentur ſimul cum ovi albumine, fiat medicamentum ad uſum. When they 
rhoides. are ſtretched out and ſweln without bleeding, it is convenient to beat an Onion roaſtcd in the en 
bers with an Oxes gall 3 and apply this medicine to the ſwoln places, and renew it every hve hour, 

Fer ſuppreſt This kind of remcdy is very prevalent tor internal Hzmorrhoides ; but ſuch as are maniteſt, may he 
Hzmor- opened with Horſe-leaches,or a Lancet. The juice or maſs of the Herb called commonly Dead-nettle 

Thoda. or Arch-angel, applicd to the {woln Hzmorrhoids, opens them, and makes the congealed blood flow 

there-hence. The Fungus and Thymus, being diſcaſes about the tundamint, 'are cured by the ſame 

remedy, If acrimony, heat and pain, do too cruelly aMict the Patient, you mult make him enterin- 

to a bath, and preſently atter apply to the Ulcers (if any ſuch be) this following remedy. k 0! 

roſe  itij. Ceruſe 5 i. Litharg. 7, ($. Cere nove, 3 vj. Opii ) i. Fiat unguent. ſecundum artem. Or l(e, 

Re Thuris, myrrbe.croci.an. 3 1.Opit I i. Fiat unguentim cum oleo roſarum E&- mucilagine ſem. pſilln. a\de- 

do vitellum unius ovi. You may cafily proſecute the reſidue of the cure according to the generalzules 


of Art. 


Symptomes, 
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BOOK XIV. 
Of Bandages, or Ligatures. 


CHAP. I. 
- Of the differences of Bandages. 


AL Andiges, wherewith we uſe to bind, do much differ amongſt themſelves: But their 

Fib. de faſciis. mW differences (in Galen's opinion) are chicfly drawn from fix things, to wit, their mat- 
&4 - tcr, figure, length, breadth, making, and parts whereof they conſiſt. Now the mat- 

tcr of Bandages is threefold z membranous or cf skins, which is accommodated 

peculiarly to the fraftured grifles ot the noſe 3 of woollen, proper to inflamed parts, 

| as thoſe which have need of no aſtrition 3 of linnen, as when any thing is to bc 

Seft.z, a Chir. faſt bound 3 and of linnen cloaths, ſome-are made of flax, other.ſome of hemp.as;Hippotrates obſerves, 
offic. But Bandages dg thus differ amongſt themſelves in ſtructure, for that ſome thereof confilt of that 
matter which is ſufficiently cloſe and firong of it ſelf, ſuch are the membranous z others are woven, 

What doth as thelinnenones. _ But that linnen is to be made choice of for this uſe, and judged the beſt, not 
beſt for row- which is new and never formerly uſed, brit that which hath already been worn, and ſerved tor other 
[ers. uſes; that ſo the Bandages made thereof, may be the more ſoft and pliable: Yet mult they beot 
ſuch ſtreygth, that they may not break with ſiretching, and that they may ſraitly contain and rept 

the humor ready to low down, and ſo hinder it from cntring the part. Thele, belides, mult not be 

hemmed nor ſtitched, mult have no lace nor ſeam 3 for hems and ſeams by their hardneſs prels in- 

to, and hurt the ficſh that'lies under them. Lace, whether in the midſt or edges of the rowler, makes 

the Ligature unequal. For the member where it is touched with the lace, as that which will nt 

yicld, is preſſed more hard, but with the cloth in the middle more gently, as that which 15 more 

lax. Furthermore, theſe Ligatures muſt be of clean cloth, that if occalion be, they may be moilten- 

ed or ſteeped in liquor appropriate to the diſeaſe, and that they may not corrupt, or make worle that 

liquor by their moiltening therein. Now the Bandages which are made of of linnen clothes mult be 

cut long-ways, and not athwart, for ſo they will keep more firm and ſtrong that which they bind, 

and befides, they will be always alike, and not broader in one place than iy another : But they thus 

differ in figure, for that ſome of them are rolled up, to which nothing muſt be ſowed, tor that 

they ought to be of a due length to bind up the member 3 others are cut or divided, which trul; 

conlilt of one piece, but that divided in the end (ſuch are uſually taken to bind up the __ 
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or elſe in the midſt 3 others are ſowed together, which confiſt of many branches ſowed together, 
and ending in divcrs heads, and repreſenting divers hgures, ſuch are thc Bandages appropriated to 
the head. But they thus differ in length, for that ſome of them are ſhorter, others longer: fo in 
like ſort for breadth 3 tor ſome are broader, others narrower, Yet we cannot ccrtainly detine nor 
ſet down, ncither the Ingth nor breadth of rowlers, tor that they mult be various, according, to 
the different length and thicknels of the members or parts. Generally they ought both in length 
and breadth to fit the parts, wheteunto they are uſed, For theſe parts require a binding different 
each trom other, the head, the neck, ſhoulders, arms, breaſts, groir:s, teiticles, tundament, hips, 
thighs, legs, teet and tocs. For the parts of Bandages, we term one part their body, another their 
heads. By the body we mean their due length and breadth 3 but their ends, whether they run long- © ad ſeft.22. 


"yn : : edt. 2, de offic. 
ways Or a-crols, we according to Galen, term them their heads. 4 % fi 


CHAP: If. 


Shereeth the Indications and general Precepts of fitting Band:ges and Ligatrres. 


Here arc, in Hippocrates opinion, two Indications of fitting Bandages or Ligatures 3 the 1& 2 ſet. ib, 
one whereof is taken from the part afte&cd; the other from the affc& it ſelt. From the de fratt. 
parc affected : So the leg, if you at any time bind it up, mult be bound long-ways, for if 

you bind it over-thwart, the binding wall looſen as ſoon as the Patient begins to go, and put furth 
his Ice, for then the muſcles take upon them another hgure. On the contrary, the arm or clbow mutt 
be bound up, bending in and turned to the breaſt 3 for otherwiſe at the tirſt bending, it it be board 
when it it is ſtretched forth, the Ligature will be flacked, for that (as we formerly ſaid) the ttgur? 
of the muſcles is perverted. Now for this Indication, let cach one perſwade him{clf thus much, 
that the part muſt be bound up in that figure, wherein we would havc it remain. 

Now for that Indication which is drawn trom the diſcaſe, it there be a hollow Ulcer, finnous ard We muſt al- 
cuniculous, caſting, forth great ſtore of Saniesz then mult you begin the ligature and binding from mw begin 
the bottom of the ſinus, and end at the orifice of the Ulcer 3; and this Precept mutt you always ob- = one 
ſerve, whether the ſinus be ſealed in the top, bottom, middle, or lides cf the Ulcer : For thus the of a ſinus. 
lth therein contained thall be cmiptied and calt forth, and the lips of the Ullcer too tar ſeparated, thall 
be joyned together 3 otherwiſe the contained filth will eat into all that lics near it, increaſe the Ul- 
cer, and make it uncurable, by rotting the bones which lie under it within this acrid Sanzes or tilth, 

But ſome Ligatures are remedics of themſelves as thole which perform their dutics of themſelves, 

and whereto the cure is committed 3 as are theſe which reltore to their native unity, thoſe parts which 

are disjoyned : Others are not uſed for their own ſakes, but only to ſerve to hold falt fach mcdi- 

cinesas haye a curative faculty. This kind of Ligature is cithcr yet a doivg, and is termed by Hip- y;y, wine. 4, 
pocrates, Diligatio operans z, or elſe done and hnithed, and is called Diligatio operata : For the hilt, ſe, 2. offic. 
that the Ligature may be well made, it is fit that it be cloſe rowlcd together and bctides, that the Initio 2 ſect, 
Surgeon hold it Riff and ftrait in his hand, and not carelcily 3 for fo he thall bind up the member the 

better. 'Alſo he muſt in the binding obſerve, that the ends of the rowler, and conſequently their 

falining, may not fall to be on the affcctcd or grieved part z for it is better that they come above or 

below, or elſe on the ſide : Beſides alſo, he mutt have a ſpecial care, that thcre be no knot ticd up- 

on the ſame place, or upon the region of the back, buttocks, ſides, joynt, or back-part of the head, 

or to conclude, in any othcr part upon which the Patient uſes to lean, rcft or lic. Alſo on that part Ligatures muſt 
where we intend to ſow or fattcn the rowlers, you mult double in their ends, that ſo the fafining nor be only 

or ſuture may be the ſtronger, otherwiſe how cloſe ſoever they thall be wrapped or rowled about lightly, bur al- 
the member, yet will they not rcmain firm, eſpecially if they be of a great breadth. For the ſecond 4 _ or 
kind of Ligature, to wit, that which is already done and finiſhed; the Surgeon, the performer 
thercof , muſt conſider to what cnd it was done, and whether he hath pertormed ir well and 

htly, as alſo neatly and clegantly, to the ſatisfaction both of himſclt and the beholders. For it is the 

part of a skilful workman every where handſomely and rightly to pertorm that which may fo be done. 

In fractures, and luxations, and all diſlocations of bones, as alſo in wounds and contuſions, you 
mult begin your Bandage with two or three windings, or wraps about upon the place, and that (if 
you can.) more ftaitly than in other placcs, that ſo the fet bones may be the better kept in their 
places, and that the humors.it any be already fallen thither, may by this ſtrait compreſſion be preſſed 
torthz as alſo to hinder and prevent the entrance in of any other, which may be ready to fall down. 

But in fraftures (as thoſe which never happen without contuſion) the blood flows, and is pretſed 

forth of its proper veſſels; as thoſe which are violently battered and torn, which cauſes ſugillation 

in the neighbouring fleſh, which tirtt looks red, but afterwards black and blue, by reaſon of the cor- 

ruption of the blood poured forth under the skin. Wheretore after theſe hrfi windings, which I for- 

merly mentioned, you mult continue your rowling a great way from the broken or luxated part 3 

he which does otherwiſe, will more and more draw the blood and humors into the affected part, 

and cauſe impoſthumes, and other malign accidents. Now the blood which flows, goes but one way G21 com. ad 
downwards, but that which is preſſed, is carried as it were in twopaths, to wit, from above down- ſznt.2 5. (62.1. 
wards, and from below upwards. Yet you mult have a care that you rather drive it back into the 4b. de frat. 
body and bowels, then towards the extremities thereof, as being parts which are uncapable of ſo 

much matter, and not furniſhed with ſufficient ſtrength to ſuffer that burthen, which threatens to ® 

fall upon it, without danger, and the increaſe of preternatural accidents. But when this maſs and 

burthen of humors is thrult back into the body, it is then ruled and kept from doing harm by the 

irength and benetit of the facultics rcmaining in the bowels, and the native heat. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the three kinds of Bandages neceſſary in Fracinres, 


Wo forts of Ligatures are principally neceſſary tor the Surgcon, according to Hippory:ter. 
by which the bones as well broken as diſlocatcd may be held firm when they axe reliorcd 
to their natural place. 

Of theſe, ſome are called Hypodeſmides, that is, Undcr-binders.z others, Epideſmi, that is, Over. 
binders. Therc are ſometimes but two Under-binders uſcd, but more commonly three. The tir 
muſt firſt of all becaſt over the Fracture, and wrappcd there ſome three or four times about, they 
the Surgeon muſt mark and obſerve the figure of the Fracture 3 tor as that ſhall be, ſo muſt he vary 
the manner of his binding: For the Ligaturc muſt be drawn ſtrait upon the fide oppctite to that 
whereto the Luxation or Fracture molt inclines 3 that ſo the bone which ſtands forth may be torced 
into its ſeat, and ſo forced, may be the more firmly there contained. Therefore, if the right tide be 
the more prominent or ſtanding forth, thence mutt you begin your ligation, and ſo draw your Liga- 
ture to the left ſide. On the contrary, it the Icft fide be more prominent, beginning there, you ſhall 
oo towards the oppoſite {ide in binding and rowling it. Here therctore would I require a Surgcon tg 
be Ambidexter, (i.e.) having both his hands at command, that fo he may the more exquilitely per- 
form ſuch variety of ligations : But lct him in rowling, bend or move this firſt Ligature upwards, 
that is, towards the body, for the formcr reaſons. Put neither is this manner of ligation pcculiar to 
Fractures, but common to them with luxations : For, into what part {oever the Juxated bone flew, 
then when it is reſtored, that fide muſt be bound the more looſly and gently whence it departed, and 
that on the centrary more hard unto which it went : Thercfore the Ligature muſt be drawn tron; 
the ſide whereunto the bone went 3 fo that on this fide it be more looſe and ſoft, and not (rait!; 
preſſed with boulſters or rowlers; that fo it may be more inclincd to the fide oppoſite to the Juxati- 
on. It the ligation be otherwiſe performed, it ſucceeds not well; for the part 15 relaxcd and moved 
out of its natural ſeat : Wherefore there will be no ſmall danger, Jeſt the bone be forced out again, 
and removed from its place, whereinto it was reſtored by art and the hand : Which thing Hips. 
crates {ſo much fcarcd, that on the contrary he willed that the ſet-bone ſhould be drawn ſomewhat 
more unto the part contrary to that whereunto it was driven by force, than the natural and proper 
ſite thereof ſhould require. But to return toour former diſcourſe of the three Ligaturcs : The hr 
Under-binder bcing put on, we then take the ſecond, with which we in like ſort begin at the Fra- 
Cure 3 but having wrapped it once or twice about there, for that, as we formerly ſaid, we mult not 
force back, and pres ſo much blocd towards the extremities, as we muſt do towards the body and 
bowels : Whcretore this Ligature ſhall be drawn from above downwards, gently ſtraining it to preſs 
forth the blood contained in the wounded part : When by rowling you ſhall come to the end of the 
part, then you thall carry back again that which remains thereof, to wit, upwards: But othcrwil: 
you may take the third Under-bindcr, wherewith you may begin torxowl, whereas you left with the 


binder 15 ne- {econd, and you may carry it thus, rowling it from below upwards. Theſe Under-bindings thus t- 
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niſhed, apply your boullicrs, after them your over or Upper-bindings, which are oft-times two, bur 
ſometimes three, The tirſt hath two heads, and is wrapped both from the right hand 2nd the left, 
tor the preſcrvation of the firſt Under-binder and the boullicrs, and reltoring the muſcles to their 
rative hgurc. The two other which remain, conſiſt of one head, and theone of them mult be row!- 
cd from bclow upwards, the other from above downwards, after ſuch a manner, that they may be 
dircctly contrary to the Under-binders : as if they were rowlcd from the right hand, then theſe mult 
be from the left. Now this is the manner of Hippocrates his Ligation, which, for that it is now 
grown out of uſe, we mult here ſet down that which is in common uſe. They do not at this time 
uſe any Over-binders, but that which we termed the third Under-binder, ſerves our Surgeons in- 
ſtead of the three fore-mcntioned Over-binders. Wherefore they carry this third Under-bindcr, 
wrapped from keclow upwards (as we formerly ſaid) contrary to the firſt and ſecond Under-binders 
as if theſe begun on the right tide, this ſhall be rowled from the Icft, and ſhall end whereas the huli 
Under-binder ended. And you mult not only draw it indifferently hard, but alſo make the ſpircs 
and windings more rare. This third rowler is of this uſe in this manner of ligation 3 chat is, it re- 
ltores the muſcles to their native hgure, from whence they were ſomewhat altered by the drawing 
and rowling ot the two former Ligatures, But you muſt always have regard, that you obſcrve tia: 
meaſure in wrapping your Ligature, which Reaſon, with the ſenſe of the Patient, and calc m 
{uffcring, preſcribes 3 having regard, that the tumor become not inflamed. Alſo the habit of thc 
body ought to preſcribe a meaſure in ligation; for tender bodies cannot away with ſo hard bindirg 
as hard, Verily, in Fractures and Luxations, the humors by too ſtrait binding are preſſed into th! 
extreme parts of the body z whence grievous and oft-times enormous Ocdcma's procecd 3 for hcal- 
ing whercot the Ligature mult be Jooſed, and then the tumihcd parts preſicd by a new rowling, 
which mult be pertormed trom below upwards, and fo, by forcing the matter of the tumor thithcr, 
it may be helped 3 for there isno other hope or way to drive the humor back again, He which dota 
this, torſakes the proper cure of the diſcaſe, fo to reſiſt the ſymptom, which the Surgeon hall nevcr 
retule todo, as often as any neceſſary caule ſhall require it, For this cauſe Hippocrates bids, that tix 
Bandages be looſcd cvery three days, and then to toment the part with hot water, that ſo the humor, 
Whiciz (drawn thither by the vehemency of pain) have ſettled in the part, may be diſſolved and 
diſpericd 3 and itching aud other ſuch like ſymptoms preverted. The tear of all accidents bring pal, 
let the ligatwn be ſooner or later looſed, and more flacked than it formerly was accultorned 3 nz" 
{othe bluod and laudable matter, whereot a Callius may cnſue, may flow more freely to the aticci- 


ed Patt. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the binding up of Fractures aſſociated with a IFound, 


T ſometimes happens that a fracture is aſſociated by a wound, and yer for al! this it is fit to Fow to bind 
bind the part with a ligature 3 otherwiſe there will be no ſmall danger of (cling, inflamma- 2P © fracture 
tion, and other ill accidents, by reaſon of the too plentiful aMux of humors trim the neigh- bt 

bouring parts. But it 15 not ht to cndeavour to uſe that kind of binding which is performed with 
many circumvolutions or wrappings about. For ſeeing the wound mutt be drefſed cvery day, the 
art mult each day neceſſarily be ſtirred, and the ligature confiſting of ſo many windings, looſcd 3 
which thing will cauſe pain, and conſcquently hinder the knitting and uniting, which 1s pertorm- 
cd by reſt: Theretore this kind of binding may be pertormed by one only rowling about the wound, 
and that with a rowler which conſiſts of a twice or thrice doubled cloth, made in manner of a boul- 
ſter, and ſewed with as much conveniency as you can, that it may be ſo large as to cncompa(s 
and cover all the wound, tor theſe reaſons which thall be delivered at large in our Treatiſe of Fra- 
Qures, But if the wound run long-ways, let the boullters and fplints be applicd to the 1ides of the 
wound, that fo the lips of the wound may be prefſed together, and the contained hilth preficd torth, 
But if it be made overthwart, we mult abſtain from boulttcrs and ſplints : For that in Gaten's opini- Ad ſert. 12. 
on, they would dilate the wound, and the purulent matter would be prefſed out, and catt back into fe@, de fra. 


the wound, 


LE ——_ 


CHAP. V. 


Certain common Precepts of the binding up of Fraftures 'and Lamxations, 


N every Fracture and Luxation, the depreſſed, hollow and extenuatcd parts, ſuch as arc ncas 

unto the joynts, ought to be hilled up with boullſters, or clothes put about them, {o to make 

the part equal, that ſo they may be cqually and on every fide prefſed by the ſplints, and the 
bones more firmly contained in their ſcats. So when the knee is bound up, you mult till the ham 
or that cavity which is there, that ſo the ligation may be the better and ſpecdilicr performed. The 92: ſert. 37. 
ſame muli be done under the arm-pits, above the heel, in the arm near the writt 3 and to conclude, in I yu  & 
all other parts which have a conſpicuous incquality by reaſon of ſome maniteſt cavity. When you Fw 
have hnithed your binding, then cnquire of the Patient, whether the member ſeem not to be bound 
too ſtrait. For if he ſay that he is unable to endure it ſo hard bound, then muſt the binding be The fgns of 
ſomewhat ſlackned. For, too firait binding cauſes pain, heat, defluxicn, a gangrene, and latily, a aaa me 
ſphacel or mortihication: But too looſe is unprofitable, tor that it doth not contain the parts in that up, . 
ltate we deſire, Tt is a ſign of ajult ligation that is neither too ſtrait nor too looſe, it the enſuing 
day the part be {wolth with an cedematous tumor, cauſed by the blood preficd forth of the broken 
place 3 but of too ſtrait ligation, if the part be hard ſwoln ; and of too luc, it it be no whit 
{wollen, as that which hath preſſed no blood out of the affected part. Now it a hard tumor, cauſed 
by too {trait binding, trouble the Paticnt, it muſt preſently be looſcd for tcar of more grievous ſym- 
ptoms, and the part muſt be fomented with warm Hydrelenm, and another indifferent, yea verily, 
more looſe ligature muſt be made inſtcad thereof, as long as the pain and inflammation thall con- 
tinuez in which time, and for which cauſe, you ſhall lay nothing upon the part which isany thing 
burthenſfome. When the Paticnt begins to recover, for three or tour days ſpace, c{pccially it you 
hnd him of a more compact habit and a ſtrgng man, the ligature mutt be kept hrm and not looſed: 
If on the third day, and {fo until the ſeventh, the ſpircs or windings be tound more looſe, and the 
part affe&ted more ſlender; then we mult judge it to be tor the better, For hence you may gather,that 
there is an expreſſion and digeſtion of the humors, cauſing the tumor made by torce of the ligation, 
Verily, broken bones hitly bound up, are better ſet, and more hrmly agglutinatcd, which is the 
cauſe, why in the place of the tracture, the ligation mult be made the {traiter, in other places more 
looſly. If the fratured bone (tand forth in any part, it muſt there be morg{traitly preſſed with boul- why we muſt 
tters and ſplints. To conclude, the {cventh day being paſt, we mult bind the part more ftraicly than make more 
before ; For that then inflammation, pain, and the like accidents are not to be feared. But theſe _ —_ 
things which we have hitherto ſpoken, of the three kinds of Ligatures, cannot take place in cach parc, 
fractured part of the body, as in the chaps, collar- bones, head, noſe, ribs: For, ſeeing ſuch parts 
are not round and long, a ligature cannot be wrapped about them, as it may on the arms, thighs 


and legs, but only be put on their outlides. 


_ ——— 
—_ _— 


CHAP. VI 
The uſes for which Ligatures ſerve, 


Y that which we have formerly delivered, you may underſtand that ligatutes are of uſe to The girſtbene- 
reſtore thoſe things which are ſeparated and moved torth of their places, and joyn toge= fir of ligatures 
| ther thoſe which gapez as in fra&tures, wounds, contulions, finewous ulcers, and other 
like affets againſt Nature, in which the ſolution of continuity ftands in need of the help of Ban- 
dages, for the reparation thereof, Beſides alſo, by the help of Bandages theſe things are kept aſun- The ſecond, 
der or ſeparated, which otherwiſe would grow togethrr againſt Nature 3 as in burns, wherein the 
hngers and the hams would mutually grow together z as alſo the arm-pits tothe cheſt, the chin to 


thc breaſt, unleſs they be hindred by due ligation. Bandages do alſo conduce to refreſh emaciated ThE third. 
Ft Parts : 
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The fourth, 


The fifth, 


The f1xth. 


The ſeventh. 


The erghth, 
the particular 
uſeof 11garures 
inthe ampurta- 
tion of mem- 
bers. 


The firſt uſe, 


Of Ponies, 


7:0 lecond 
wc of them. 


The third uſe 
of them, 


The matter of 
Splinrs, 


— Ce 

part : Wherefore if the right leg walte for want of nouriſhment, the left leg, beginning at the fooy. 
may be conveniently rowled up even to the groin. It the right arm conſume, bind the lett witt; 
a firait Ligature, beginning at the hand, and ending at the arm-pit. For thus a great portion of 
blood from the bound-up part is ſent back into the Vena cava, from whence it regurgitates into t{y, 
almoſt empty veſſels of the emaciated part, But I would have the found part to bc {o bouns, that 
thereby it become not paintulz for a dolorihck ligation caulcs a greatcr attractation ut bloog 
and ſpirits, as alſo exerciſe: Wherefore I would have it during that time to be at 1cit, and keep 
Holy-day. Ligatures alſo conduce to the ſtopping of bleedings : Which you may perceive by this, 
that when you open a vein with your lancet, the blood is preſently fiayed, laying on a boulfter, 
and making a ligature. Alſo ligatures, are uſctul for women preſently atter their delivery fc 
their womb bcing bound about with ligatures, the blood wherewith their womb was too much 
moittened, is expelled, the ſtrength of the expultive faculty being by this means tirred up tothe 
expulſion thereot : And it alſo hinders the empty womb trot bcing {woln up with wind, which 
otherwiſe would preſently enter thereinto. This ſame ligature is a help to ſuch are with chyg, 
for the more ealie carrying of their burthen 3 eſpecially thoſe whoſe child lies ſo far downwards. 
that lying, as it wcre, in the den of the hips, it hangs betwecn the thighs, and fo hinders the tree 
going of the mother. Therefore the woman with child is not only eafcd by this binding of hy 

womb with this ligature, which is commonly termed, the Navil-ligature 3 but alſo, her child be- 
ing held up higher in her womb, ſhe hath trcer and more liberty to walk. Ligatures arc in like ſort 
good for rcvullion and derivation 3 as allo ior holding of medicines whicharc laid to a part, as the 

ncck, brealt or belly. Laltly, there is a triple uſe of higatures in amputation of members, as arms 

and legs. The tirit to draw and hold upwards the skin and muſcles lying under it, that the Opera- 

tion being performed, they may, by their talling down again, covcr the ends of the cut-off bones; 

and fo by that means help forwards the agglutination and cicatrizationz and when it is healed up, 

cauſe the lame member to move more treely, and with leſs pain; and alſo to perform the former 

actions, this, as it were, cuſhion or boultier of muſculous fleth lying thereunder. The ſecond l5, 

they hinder the bleeding by prefling together the veins and arteries. The third is, they by frait 

binding intercept the tree paſſage of the animal ſpirits, and ſo deprive the part which lyes there. 

undcr ot the {cnſe of tccling, by making it, as were, ſtupid or num. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Boulſters or Compreſſes. 


an equal thickneſs to their end. We have examples ot cavities in the arm-pits, clavicles, 
: hams and groins 3 and of parts which grow {mall towards their cnds, in the arms towards 

.- wriſts, in the legs towards the feet, in the thighs towards the knees. Therefore you mult fill thcſe 
parts with boullters and linnen clothes, that ſo they may be all of one bignels to their ends, 

The ſecond uſe of Boullters, is to defend and preſerve the hr{t two or three rowlers or under- 
binders, the which we ſaid before mult be applied immediately to the fractured part. Boulliers, 
according to this twofold uſe, differ -among{ti themſelves, for that when they are uſed in the firlt 
mentioned kind, they mult be applied athwart 3 but when in the latter, long-ways or down-right. 

You may alſo uſe Boullters, leſt the too ſtrait binding of the ligatures cauſe pain and trouble 
to the new-ſet bones. A three or four times doublcd cloth will ſerve tor the thickneſs of your boul- 
ſters, but the length and breadth mult be more or les, according to the condition of the parts and 


diſeaſe tor which they mult be applied. 


Bus have a double uſe, the firſt is to fill up the cavities and thoſe parts which arc not of 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the uſe of Splints, Junks and Caſes. 


Aving delivered the uſcs of ligatures and boullters, it remains that we ſay ſomewhat of 
the other things, which ſerve to hold the bones in their places as Splints, Junks, Caſcs, 
and ſuch other like, Splints are made and compoſed of pati-board, of thin ſplinters ct 

wood, of leather, ſuch as ſhooce-ſoals are made with z of the rinds of trees, or plates oft lattin, or 
lead, and ſuch other like, which have a gentle and yielding ftiffneſs; yet would I have them made 
as light as may be, Jett they by their weight become troubleſome to the affeted part. But tor 
their length, breadth and number, lct them be hitted, agreeable to the part whereto they mult be 
uſed, Let alſo their hgure be firait or crooked according to the condition of the membc: 


. whereto they mult be applied. You mult have a ſpecial care, that they run not ſo far as thc 


Their uſe. 


What Junks 
Are. 

The matcer 
and uſe of 
Caſes, 


{wellings out, or eminencics of the bones 3 as the ankles, knees, elbows, and the like, leſt they 
hurt them by their preffure : alſo you muſt have a care, that they be ſmaller at their ends, and 
thicker in their midd]es, whereas they lye upon the broken bone. The ule of Splints is, to hold 
faſt and firm, that they may ſtir no way the broken and luxated bones, after they be ſet and reſtio- 
red to their places. That they perform this uſe, it is tit there be no thick boullicrs under them, 
nor over-many rowlers, for ſo through ſo thick a ſpace, they would not ſo {traitly preſs the part. 
Junks are made of ſticks, the bigneſs of ones finger, wrapped about with ruthes, and then with 
linnen cloth: They are principally uſed in fractures of the thighs and legs. Caſes are made of 
plates of lattin, or elſe ſome light wood their ule is, to contain the bones in their due tigure, 
when the Paticnt is to be carried out of one bed or chamber into another, or clſc hath necd to 


go to liool: Laftly,if we mult refi fomewhat more {irongly upon the broken or luxated members, 
thel- 
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Bo ok XV. Of Fraftures. 


theſe caſes will hinder the bones from ſtirring or flying out on the right fide or left, above or be- 
low, we ſleeping or _—_ being willing or unwilling 3 and in like ſort lett being not as yet well 
knit, or more looſly bound up for tear of Pain, Inflammation, or a Gangrene, they hang down, 
fall, or fly in ſunder by reaſon of the incqualitics of the bed. Such Caſes, Janks, and the like, 
which ſerve for reſtoring and faſt holding of broken and luxated boncs, we may, according, to 
Hippocrates his mind, call them in genera] Gloſſocomia, All which things, the young, Sungcon, which 6!9ſocomiun, 


is not as yct exerciſed in the works of Art, can ſcarce tell what they arc. But in the mean time, ur oo 
12ngp*s, 


whillt that he may come to be excrciſed therein, or {ce others perform theſe operations, I, as plainly 
as poſſibly I could, havc in words given him thcir portraiture or thape. 


The End of the Fourteenth Book, 
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BOOK XV. 
Of Frattures. 


CHAP. L 
What a Frafture is, and what the differences thereof ave, 


Fracture, in Galer's opinion, is the ſolution of continuity in a bone, which by the 15h. 6.mcthod; 
Greeks is called Catagma. There arc many ſorts of hurting, or offending the bones 3 

as, the drawing them aſunder, Juxation, or putting them out of joynt3 their unna- 

tural growing together, their cutting or dividing aſurder 3 contulion, abſccſs, pu- 

trefaCtion, rottenneſs, laying bare the Periofterm, bcing, violatcd or loſt 3 and lafily, 

that whereof we now treat, a Fracture. Again, the varictics of Fractures arc al- 

moſt infinite. For one is complete and perfect, another impertc&, one runs long-wiſe, another 

tranſverſe, another obliquez one while it is broken into great pieces, another while into little and 

{mall ſcales, which have either a blunt, or elſe a ſharp end, and prick the adjacent bodies of the yyhar jr js for 
mulcles, nerves, veins or arteries. It ſometimes happens, that the bone is not broken into ſplin- a bone roHe 
ters, that is, long-ways, but together, and at once into two picces overthwart, which Fracture is broken 249h4- 
called Raphanedon, that is, after the manner of a Radith. nedor, 

A Frature is made Caryedon, or like a nut, when as the bone flies into many ſmall pieces, ſevered What Carre- 
each from other, as when a nut is broken with a hammer, or mallet, upon an Anvile : Which tra- 492, or Alphi- 
ure is alſo termed Alphitidon, by reaſon of the reſemblance it hath to meal or flour z and ſuch is —_ 
often ſeen in fractures made by bullets, ſhot out of Guns and ſuch hery Engines. Contrary to thele | 
are thoſe fratures which are called Schidacidon, as rent into ſplinters, or after the manner ot a board What Sch44.4- 
or piece of timber, that is, right-down, and alongft the bone : And theſe tractures cicher are appa- ciaon. 
rent to the eye, or elſe not apparent, and therefore called Capillary, being fo ſmall, as that they 
cannot be perceived by the eye, unleſs you put ink upon them, and then thave them with your Scra- 
pers. Sometimes the bone is only prefſed down with the ſtroke ; ſometirmes on the contrary it flies 
up, as if it were vaulted. They call it Attrition, when the bone is broken into many {mall tragments, 
and, as it were ſcales or chips. The fragments of fractured bones are fometimes ſmooth and polithed, 
otherwhiles unequal, and, as it were ſharp and rough with little teeth or pricks. Some traCtures 
touch only the ſurtace of the bone, fetching oft only a ſcale : otherfome change not the lite of fractu- 
red bones, but only cleaves them length-ways, without the plucking away ot any fragment z other- 
ſome penetrate even to their marrow. Furthermore, fome tractures are t1mple and alone by them- 

{elves 3 otherſome are accompanied with a troop of other affc&ts and ſymptoms, as a Wound, Hz- 

morrhagy, Inflammation, Gangrene, and the like. Hcreunto you may alſo add the differences drawn 

from the parts which the traCtures poſſeſs 3 as from the head, ribs, limbs, joynts, and other members 

of the body. Add alfo theſe which are taken from the habit of bodics,agcd.,young,tull of il] humours, | 
well tempercd 3 almolt all which have their proper and peculiar indications tor curing. Now the The cauſes of 
cauſcs of traQtures, are the too violent aflaults or ftrokes of all external things, which rmay cut, bruiſe, fraCturee. 
break or ſhake : In this number of cauſcs may alfo be reckoned, falls trom high places, and inhnite 

other things, which would be long and tedious to reckon up. 


pe IT 


CHAP. IL. 
Of the ſigns of a Fracture. 


E may know by evident ſigns that a bone is broken : The firſt whereot and moſt cer- The firſi fign 
tain, is, when by handling the part which we ſuſpect to be broken, we teel pieces of of a broken 
the bone ſevercd aſunder, and hcar a certain crackling of theſe pieces under our hands, Þ9ne- 

cauſed by the attrition of the ſhattered bones, Another fign is taken from the impotency of the Another. 

part, which chiefly bewrays it ſelf, when both the bones, the leg, and brace-bones, the ell and wand 

are broken; For if only the brace-bone or wand be broken, the Paticnt may go on his leg, and fiir 

"is arm; for the bxace-bone ſerves for the ſuſtaining of the niuſcles, and not of the body, as the 

lep-bone doth, The third fign is drawn from the figure of the part changed beſides Nature : For A third. 

t it is there hollow, from whence the bone is flown or gone, but gibbous or bunching out whi- 
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ther it is run. Great pain in the interim torments the Patient by reaſon of the wronged Periofteum, 
and that membrane which involves the marrow and the ſympathy of the adjacent parts, whiz; 


are compreſſed or pricked, 
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CHAP. IE 
Of Prognoſticks to be made in Fractures. 


E muſt prognoſticate in fractures whether they arc to end in the deftruftion or welfare 
of the Patient z or whether their cure {hall be long or ſhort, ealie, or clſe difficult and 
dangerous and laſtly, what accidents and ſymptoms may happen thereupon. He ſhall 

caſily attain to the knowledge of all theſe things,who is not only well ſeen in the atatomical deſcrip. 
Why bones tion of the bones, bur alſo in the temper, compoſition and complexion of the whole body, Where. 
are inore brie- forc in the firſt place, I think good to admonith the Surgeon of this, that in Winter when all is ftif 
tlein froſty with cold, by a little fall, or ſome ſuch ſleight occaſion, the bones may be quickly and readily bro. 
weather. ken. For then the bones, being dricd, by the drineſs of the air encompaſſing us, become more 
brittle 3 which every one of the vulgar uſua!ly obſcrve to happen both in waxen and tallow-candles ; 
But when the Scaſon is moiſt, the bones are alſo more moiſt, and therefore more flexible and yield- 
why the ſolu- 1g to the violence of the obvious and offending body. Wherefore alſo you may gather this tg 
tion of conti- the framing of your Prognoſticks, Thai boncs by reaſon of their natur:l dtinets are not fo eaſily 
nuity in bones applutinated and conſolidated as fleh; though in children, according to Galen, by reaſon of the 
- _ * eaſily -bundance of thcir humidity, the Joſt tubſtance may be repaired, according (as they termit) to 
1 in arte the firſt intention, that is, by reſtoring of the fame kind of {ubſtance or matter, But in Others, 
par. about the fractures, a ccrtain hard ſubliance uſually concretes, of that nouriſhment of the broken 
bone which abounds, which glues together the tragments thereof, being htly put together, This 
ſubſtance is then termed a Callzs, and it is fo hardncd in time. that the bone thereafter in the bro- 
ken part is ſecn to be more tirm and hard thar: it is in any other; therefore that uſual ſaying in 
Phyſick is not without reaſon, That xct is neceflary for the uniting of broken bones. For the 
Callus is cafily diffolved, i they be moved before their pertcet an ſolid agglutination. The mat- 
ter of a Calius wught to be indifterent and Jaudable in quantity and quality, evcn as blood which 
flows for the regencration of the loſt ficſh in wounds. It 1s fit, that there may be ſufficient mat- 
ter for ſuch a Cailus, that the parthave a laudable temper, otherwiſe there either will be no Cal- 
Why bones, Js, or certainly it will grow more ſlowly. Fracturcs are far more cafily repaired in young bo- 
_—_ _ dics than inold: For in theſe there is plenty of the primigenious and radical moiſture, that is 
—— ' Jaudably holding and glutinous, and in the other there is {tore of wateriſh and excrementitious 


humours. By this you may ealily conjecture, that you cannot certainly ſet down a time neceſſz- 


ry for the generating a Cals : For in ſome it happens later, in ſome ſooncr the cauſc of which 
varicty is alſo to be rcferred to the conltitution of the Year and Region, the temper and dict of 


the Patient, and manner of ligation : For, thoſe Patients whoſe powers are weak, and blood wa- 
teriſh and thin, in theſe the generation of a Calizs uſes to be more flow: On the contrary, ſirong 
Meats of groſs powers haſten to agglutinate the bones, if there be plenty of groſs and viſcous matter z where- | 
andtough nou» þ,, it comcs to paſs, that mcats of groſſcr nutriment are to be uſed , and medicines applicd 


FEW COſ> 4. 4 may help forwards the endeavour of Nature, as we ſhall declare hereafter. When the 


duce to the ge- : | X pc . 
nerationof a bones are broken near unto the joynts, the motion afterwards uſes to be more difficult, clpeci- 


ally if the Calizs, which is ſubſtituted, be ſomewhat thick and bunching forth. But if, together 
with the violence and force of the tracture, the joynts thall be broken and bruiſed, the motion 
will not only be loſt, but the life brought in danger, by rcafon of the greatneſs of the Inflamma- 
FraRures ar tion, which uſually happens in ſuch ates, and the excels of pain in a tendinous body. Theſe 
joynrs dange- fractures whercin both the bones of the arm or leg are broken, are more dithcult to cure, than 
_ thoſe which happen but to one of them : For they arc handled and kept in their places with 
more difhculty, becauſe that which remains whole, ſcrvcs the other for a reſt or ſtay to which it 

may lean. Morcover, there is longer time rcquired to ſubſtitute a Calizs to a great bone, thanto 

1p. ſ:@.18. a little onc. Again, theſe bones which are more rare and ſpongy, are ſooner glued together by 
ol Sur ſe. 1. the interpoſition of a Calls, than thoſe which are denſe and ſolid. A Callns ſooner grows in ſar- 
F Fadwis. guin, than in cholerick bodics : But broken bones cannot be ſo happily agglutinated, nor reſtored 
in any body, but that always ſome aſperity or unequal protuberancy may be ſeen on that part 

Ligarions con- Whcre the Calizs is generated : Wherefore the Surgeon ought to make artihcial ligations, that the 
_ tothe Callus may not ſtand out too far, nor fink down too low, That fraQture is leaft troubleſome which 
= 6 —_— is ſimple; on the contrary, that is more troubleſome which is made into ſplinters z but that is moft 

USs . " FE R Z 
troubleſome and worſt of all, which is in {mall and ſharp fragments, becaulc there is a danger of 

Convulftion by pricking, a nerve, or the Periofteum. Sometimes the fragment of a broken bone 

keep themſelves in their due place : They alſo oft-times fly forth thereot, fo that one of them gets 

above another 3 which when it happens, you may perccive an inequality by the deprctſion of the 

one part, and the bunchivg forth ot the other, as alſo pain by the pricking : Betides alſo, the mem- 

; ber 15 made ſhorter than it was, and than the ſound member on the oppolite fide is, and more 
Extention {woln by the contraCtion of the muſcles towards their original, Wheretore when a bone is bro- 
mult preſently has if » —— pade £n Ted : f i» ad 
be made afrer K£n> 1f you perceive any thing fo depreſſed, preſently putting your hand on both ſides above an 
thebone is below, lirctch forth the bone as forcibly as you can 3 tor otherwiſe, the muſcles and nerves, {tretch- 
broken, ed and contracted, will never of their own accord ſuffer the bones to be reſtored to their pro- 
per {cat ot themſclves. This extenſion mult be performed in the hirlt days; tor afterwards ther. 

wil happen inflammation; Which being preſcnr, it is dangerous to draw the nerves and tendons 


©; 
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too violently 3 for hence would enſue an Impolthume, Convullion, Gangrene and Mortification; 
Therefore Hippocrates forbids you to deter ſuch extenſion until the third or fourth day. Fractures Sent.35. ſef, j* 
are thought dangerous, whoſe fragments are great, and fly out, eſpecially in theſe bones which are 4? fra. 

filled with marrow on the inſide. When broken or diſlocated bones cannot be reſtored to thems 

ſelves and their natural place, the part waftcs for want of nourilthment 3 both for that the natural 

ſite of the veins, arterics and nerves, is perverted, as alſo becauſe the part it (clt lies immovablc, 

or ſcarce moveable : Whercby it cometh to pals, that the ſpirits do not trecly flow thereto, as nei- 

ther thenutritive juice cometh thither in ſufficient plenty, When the diſlocated or broken mems- In inflanms- 
ber is troubled with any great inflammation, it is doubttul whether or no a Convulſion will hap- tions, the rc- 
pen, if we attempt to rcltore it, or the parts thereof to their ſeat : Theretore it is better, if it may _ - che 
be done, to defer the reducing thereof fo long, until the humour which pollefſes the part be diſ- pe ateiagees. 
ſolved, the tumor abated, and the bitternc(s of pain mitigated. 


CHAP. IV. 
The general cure of broken and diſlocated Bones, 


O cure a brokcn and diflocatcd bone, is to reſtore it to its former figure and fite: For the Three things 
pcrtormance Whercof, the Surgeon mutt propoſe three things to himfeclt ; The firſt is, to *9 be perform- 
xcitore the bone to its place : The ſecond is, that he contain or ſtay it being fo rettorcd : - k D 

The third is, that he hinder the increaſe of malign ſymptoms and accidents or elſe it they do hap- diſlocated 
n, that then he temper and correct their preſent malignity : Such accidents arc pain, inflamma- bones. 

tion, a feaver, abſcels, gangrene and ſphacel. For the hrlt intention, you may catily reſtorc a bro- 

ken or diſlocated bone, it preſcntly, as ſoon as the miſchance is got, or elſe the ſame day, you en- 

dcavour to reſtore it : For the bitterneſs of pain or inflammation, which may trouble the Paticnt, 

is not 25 yet very grcat neither is the contraction of the muſcles upwards, as yct very much or 

ſtubborn : Therctore tirlt of all, the Patient with his whole body, but c{pecially with the broken or How to put 

diſlocated part, as alſo the Surgeon, mult be in fome place which hath good and ſufficient light : the bones in 

Then let truſty and skilful attendants be there, good ligatures, and allo, it necd ſo require, good BElr places, 

engincs. His triends which are preſent, let them fee and hold their peace, neither fay nor doany 

thing which may hinder the work of the Surgeon : Then purting one hand above, that is, to- 

wards the center of the body, and the other below, as ncar as he can to the part attectcd, let him 

ſtretch forth the member : For it you lay your hand any dittance trom cone part attc&tcd, you will 

hurt the ſound part by too much comprethon, neither will you nuch avail your felt by ſtretching 

it at ſuchadiltance : But if you only endeavour below with your hand or ligature, aſſiſting to wipp. ee. 60. 

make extcnſion thereof, it will be dangerous it there be nothing above which may withſtand or ſett. 2. de frat. 

hold, lelt that you draw the whole body to you: This being done according as I have delivercd, 

it is fit the Surgeon make a right or {irait extenſion of the part atte&ted: For when the bons 

is cither broken or out of joynt, there 15 contraction of the muſcles towards their original, and 

conſequently ot the bones by them, as it is obſcrvcd by Galen : Wherctore it is impoſſible to 44 ſent.1. ſeft- 

rcliore the bones to their former ſeat, without the extenſion of the muſcles: But the part being 1. de frat, 

thusextended, the broken boncs will ſooner and more calily be reſtored to their former ſcat : Which 

being reſtored, you ſhall preſently with your hand preſs it down, it there be any thing that bunches 

or ſtands out. And laſily, you hall bind it up, by applying boultters and ſplints as thall be fit. 

But if the bone be diſlocated or forth oft joynt, then —— after the extention thereof, it will 

be requiſite to bend it ſomewhat about, and fo to draw it in, The Surgeon is ſometimes forced When inſtru- 

toule engines tor this work, cſpccially it the luxation bc inveterate, if the broken or luxatcd bones MENts or en- 

be great 3 and that in ſtrong and Tultick bodics, and ſuch as have krge joynts for that thea there is 2g _ 
need of greater firength than is in the hand of the Surgeon alone, For, by how much the muſcles of 

the Paticnt are the ſtronger, by ſo much will they be contracted more powerfully upwards towards 

their originals: Yet have a care that youcxtcnd them not too violently, lett by rending and break- 

Ing aſunder the muſcles and ncrves, you cauſe the forementioned Symptoms, Pain, Convultion, 

a Pathe and Gangrcne: All which ſooner happen to ttrong and aged bodies, than to Children, whar podics 

Eunuchs, Womcn, Yonths, and generally all moitt bodics, tor that they are leſs hurt by violent ex- are ſhoner 

tention and pulling, by reaſon of their native and much humidity and fottnels. For thus skins hurt by violent 

of Leather, moiſiencd with any liquor , arc ealily retched, and drawn out as one pleaſcth: But <X*enf-on, 
luch as are dry and hard, bcing lcfs traftable , will ſooncr rend and tcar, than firetch further 

out, Therefore the Surgeon ſhall uſe a mean in extending and drawing torth of members, as 

(hall be moſt agreeable to the habits of the bodies. You may know the bone is ſet, and the ſetting Signs of « boue 

pertormed as 1s tit, if the pain be afſwaged; to wit, the hbres of the muſcles, and the other parts well ſer. 

being reſtored to their former lite, and all comprefſion , which the bones moved out of their 

places have made, being taken away 3 if, to your feeling there be nothing, bunching ont, nor 

weped, but the ſurface of the membrane remain ſmooth and equal; and Jaftly , if the broken 
or diſlocated member comparcs with its oppolite in the compoſure of the joynts, and knees, as 
the ankles anſwer juſtly and equally in Ingth and thickneſs. For which purpoſe it muſt not 
lutfce the Surgeon to view it once, but cven as often as he ſhall dreſs it : For it may happen, that 
the bone which is well ſct, may by ſome chance, as by the Patients unconſiderate turning himſelf in Pads and 
bis bed, or, as it were, a convullive twitching of the members or joynts whillt he flecps, the muſcles ggns of the 

of their own accord contracting themſclves towards their originals, that the member may again fall relapſe of a 

ot; end it will give manifclt tigns thereof by renewing the pain, by pretling or pricking the adja- {et vone. 

Gnt bodies: Which pain will not ceaſe, betorc it be reſtored toits place : And hereof the —_— 

Ft 3 ought 
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ought to have diligent care : For it, whilſt the Calles is in growing, one bone ride ovcr another 
the bone it ſelf will afterwards be ſo much the ſhorter, and conſcquently the whole member; { 

that if thiscrrour ſhall happen in a broken leg, the Patient will halt ever after, to his great grid 

and the Surgeons ſhame : W herefore the Paticnt ſhall take heed, as much as in him lics, that he 

ſtir not the hroken member, before that the Calls be hardned. Such diligent care necds not hc 

had in Diſlocations : For thele once {ct, and artificially bound up, do not afterwards fo cally fall 

forth as broken bones. The fſccond {cope is, that the bones which ſhall be rcttored may he tirm. 

ly kept in their {iatc and place: That thall be done by Bandages as Ligatures, Boulfters, and 

other things, whereof hercafter we ſhall make particular mention: Hicher tend proper and tt 

medicines, to wit, applying of Oyl of Rofes with the whites of Eggs, and the like repelling 

things, and then reſolving medicines, as the preſent neceflity ſhall require, It will be conve- 

nient to moiſten your rowlers and boulttcrs in Oxycrate for this purpoſe, or elſe in Roſe-vinegar, 

44. ſent. 21. if the Fracture be fimplc, or with Red-wine 3 or the liquor warm (in Galen's opinion) if a 
ſet, 1.de frat. wound be joyncd to the Fracture 3 and 1t will be tit to moiſten Fractures often in Summer; tur 
ſo the part 15 ſtrengthcned, the defluxion being, repclled, whereby the inflammation and Pain 

are hindered. You muſt defilt trom humcCting and watering the part when the ſymptoms ars 

palt, leſt you rctard the generating of a Calus z for which you muſt labour by theſe mcans which 

we {hall hereafter declare. To this purpoſe alſo conduces the rett and lying of the part in its 

ropcr hgure and fite accultomed in health, that ſo it may the longer remain in the ſme place 

unſtirrcd : Belides alſo, it is expedicnt then only to dreſs the part, when it is necdtul, and with 

thoſe things which are rcquilite, ſhunning as much as may be, inflammation and pain. That 
Whatthemid- figure is thought the belt, which is the middle; that is, which ccntains the muſcles in their lite, 
die figure 155 which is without pain 3 ſo that the Patient may long endure it without labour or trouble, All 

and why beſt. . s | 2 6 wal 

theſe things being performed, the Paticnt mult be asked, whether the member be bound up toy 

{irait? It he anſwer, No, (unleſs peradventure a little upon the fracture or Juxation. tor thers 

it is tit it ſhould be more ſtraitly bound ) then may you know that the binding is moderate: And 

Virrime for ©01S fame firlt ligaticn 1s to be Kept in traCtures without looling tor three or tour days ſpace, un- 
toofing of li- Ic{s peradventure pain urge you to the contrary, In diſlocations the ſame binding may be kept 
eatures in for {even or cight days, unleſs by chance ſome ſymptom may happen 3 which may force us tg 
:ra&ures and ' open it before that time 3 tor the Surgeon mult with all his art have a care to prohibit the hapning 
#8locations. of evil accidents and ſymptoms, which, how he may bring to paſs, ſhall be declared in thetol- 


lowing, Chapter. 


CHAP. V. 


By what means yout may perform the third intention in curing Frafures and Diſſocations, which is the 
bindring and correction of accidents and ſymptoms. 


Four choice Hat we may attain unto this third ſcope, it is requiſite we handle as gently and without 
mens to hin- pain, as we may, the broken, or ditlocated member ; we drive away the defluxion re 
der accldents, dy to fall down upon the part, by medicines, repelling the humour, and itrengthhing 
the part 3 we, by appointing a good diet, hinder the begetting of excrements in the body, and di- 
The cauſes Vert them by purging and phlebutomy : But if theſe accidents be already preſent, we mult cure 
and differ- them, according to the kind and nature of each of them 3 for they are various : Amongſt which 
encesof irch- is rcckoned itching, which in the beginning torments the Patient : This ariſeth trom a colle&ion 
Ing. and ſuppretſon of ſubacrid vapours, arifing from the blood, and other humors under the «kin: 
Whence a light biting, which cauſeth a ſimple itch, or elſe a more grievous and acrid one, from 
Ai ſen.g+ ſec.2, whence (in Galer's opinion) proceeds a paintul itching. Wherefore ſuch matter, as thecauſc, be- 
« frat, ing evacuated, all itching ceaſeth : But this cannot eatily and freely be evacuated and breathed out, 
becauſe the pores of the part are ſhut up, and, as it were oppreſſed with the burthen of the em- 
plaſters, boullicrs and ligatures, which are put about the part, Hereunto may be addcd, that the 
part it {e]t doth not fo perfectly perform and enjoy its wonted facultics and actions : By which it 
cometh to paſs, that the heat thereot is more languid than may ſuffice to diſculs the fuliginous 
Remedies matter there collc&tcd. Wherefore it will be convenient to looſe the ligatures every third day, 
againſt the that as by looting their ties, their ſanious and tuliginous excrements, ſhut up under the skin, may 
itching, freely paſs forth, leſt in continuance they ſhould fret and ulcerate it 3 as it happens to moſt of 
thoſe who provide not tor it by looting their ligatures. Beſides alſo, the part mult be long foment- 
cd with hot watcralone, or cl{c with a deco&tion, of Sage, Chamomil, Roſes, and Mclilot made 
in Winc and water : For long tomenting attenuates and evacuates but ſhorter hills and mollins, 
Hipp. ſent. g5. as it is delivered by Hippocrates, Alſo gentle frictions, performed with your hand, or a warm 
{#, 3+ de fradt, linnen cloth upwards, to the right tide and left, and circularly to every tide, are- good. But it 
the skin be already riſcn into bliſters, they muſt be cut, leſt the matter contained thereunder may 
corrodc and ulccrate the skin : Then muſt the skin be anointed with ſome cooling and drying 
medicine as, Vng. album Camphoratum Rhaſis, Deficcatiorum rubrum, unguentum roſatum ſine acets » 
adding, thereto the powder of a rottcn poſt, or prepared Twtia, or the like. Other accidents morc 
gricvous then theſe, do often happen, but we will treat of them hercafter : But if the ſcales of the 
bone underneath, be quite ſevered from the whole, then mult they be preſently raken forth, clpe- 
cially if they prick the muſcles: But if the bone be broken into ſplinters, and ſo prominent out 
ot the wounded flel{h that it cannot be reſtored into its ſeat, it mult be cut off with your Guttwg- 
mallets, or Parrats-bcak, as occafion thall offer it ſelf : In the interim you mult have a cre that the 
part enjoy perſpiration, and by change of place and riting, now and then it may be, as'it wete 


ventilated : Allo you nwlt fee that it be not oyer-burthened, neither too firait bound, otherwilc - 
WL 
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will be apt to inflammation. Thus much concerning, fractures and diſlocations in general ; Now 
we muſt deſcend to particulars, beginning with the tracture of the noſe. 


— — 


——— 


GHAP VL 
Of the Fraciure of the Noſe. 


He noſe 1s griltly in its lower part, but bony in the upper. Wherefore it ſuffers no fra- Hip. ſent. 46. 
Cture in the grittly part (unleſs peradventure a Sedes) but only a depreſſion, diftortion t 2. de art, 
or contulion. But a ftraCture often happens to the bony part, and ſo grcat a depreſion 
to the inner ſide, that unleſs it be provided for by diligent reſtoring it, the noſe will become fat, or 
wreſted alide, whence there will be dithculty of breathing. That this kind of fracture may How to reduce 
be reſtored, that bone which ſtands too far out, mult be preſſed down but that which is depreltt, the noſe inte 


out Cr I en 
rea 
i CHAP. VII. 
di- 
are Of ihe Fradure of the lower Jam. 
uch 
On He lower jaw runs into two, as it were, horns or tops: The one whereof ends ſharp, A qeſcription 
ins and reccivcs a tendon from the temporal muſcle; the other ends blunt and round un- of the lower 
OM der the mammillary proceſs, and it is there implanted in a ſmall cavity 3 it is joyned Jaw- 

be- together in the middle of the chin by Symphyſis, and is marrowy within : The tracture, which CG 
out, happens thereto , is reſtored by putting, your fingers into the Paticnts mouth , and prefſing y;gken ror ty 
em- them on the inlide and outlide, that fo the fractured bones put together may be ſmoothed 
the and united: But if they be brokrn wholly athwart, ſo that the bones lye over cach other, 
h it extenſion mult be made on both fides on contrary parts, upwards and downwards, where- 
10US by the bones may be compoſed , and joyned more calily to one another : The teeth in the 
day, mean while, if they be cicher ſhaken or removed- out of their ſockets , mult be reftored to {Þ; 
may their former places, and ticd with a Gold or Silver wyer ,, or cl{e an ordinary thred, to BW 
{t of the next firm teeth, until ſuch time as they ſhall be faſtened, and the bones pertectly knit i 
\ent- by a Callus : To which purpoſe, the ordered fragments of the fractured bone ſhallbe ſtayed, by The deſcripti 449 
nade putting a ſplint on the outlide, made of ſuch leather as {hooe-ſoals are made the mid{i thereot 9n of a fir lt- 'f 
1h1es, being divided at the chin, and of ſuch length and breadth as may ſerve the jaw : Then you ihall — —_— 3 
Farm make ligation with a ligature two tingers broad, and of ſuch length as ſhall be ſufficient, divided RY HAT: 
ut if at both the ends, and cut long-ways in the midit thercot z that ſo it may engirt the chin on M3}: 
r may both ſides. Then there will be four heads of ſuch a ligature fo divided at the ends3 the two \ \ 
rying lower whereof being brought to the crown of the head, (hall be there fafined, and ſowed to the % Hh | 
aceto > Patients night-cap- The two upper drawn athwart, ſhall likewiſe be {owed as artificially as may gi Fi 
more be, to the cap in the nape of the neck. It is a molt certain ſign, that the jaw is reltored and well {IF 
of the {ct, if the teeth fafined therein ſtand in their due rank and order. The Patient ſhall not lye down Wk 
clpe- upon his broken jaw, leſt the fragments of the bones ſhould again fall out, and cauſe a greater de- vi 
nt out fluxion, Unleſs inflammation, or ſome other grievous ſymptom (hall happen, it is tirengthened 1q what time T9 
ttwL- with a Callzs within twenty days 3 for that it is ſpongious, hollow, and tull of marrow, elpeci- ir may be ; 
at iÞc ally in the midſt thereof: Yet foinetimes it heals more flowly, according as the temper of the Pa- heated. 

were tient is, which takes alſo placc in other tra&tured bones. The agglutinating and repelling mcdi- 
wilc It cine, deſcribed in the former Chapter, ſhall be uſed, as alſo others, as occation ſhall offer it ſelt. 


will 


mult be lifted up with a ſpathern, or little ſtick handſomely faſhioned and wrappcd about with cot- '* natural fi- 


ten or alinnen rag, fo to avoid pain: Therefoxe you ſhall hold the ſpathcrn in one hand, and re- _ 


duce and order it with the other. The bone being reſtored, dirc&orics or tents of a convenicnt 

bignels ſhall be put into the noſe; which tents ihall be mad of ſpunge, or flax, or a picce of a bealts 

or {hceps lungs : For thele things arc ſott, and do not only hinder the bones of the noſe that they 

fall nomore, but alſo lift them up higher : And then thenoſe ſhall be in ſome ſort ltaycd with 

 boulſters on cach fide, cvcn until the perte& agglutination of the boncs, cli the hgurc and ſiraitne(s 

ſhould be vitiated and ſpoiled, I have oft-times put golden, filver and leaden pipes into fractured 

noſes, and falined them with a thred to the Patients nigat-cap, which, by one and the ſame means, 

kept the bones trom being again depreſt, gave the matter free paſſage torth, and nothing hindred 

the breathing. In the mcan tune we mutt ſee that we do not prets the noſe with too lirait bind- 

ing, unleſs pcradventure ſome other thing perſwade 3 lctt they become cither too wide, too flat, or 

crooked, If any wound accompany the trature, that thall be curcd aftcr the fame manner as the 

wounds of the head. The traCture rettored, the following mcdicine, which hath a faculty to repel 

and repreſs the detluxion, to ttrengthen and keep the part in its due potiue, and todry up and walte 

the matter which hath alrcady fallen down, ſhall be applicd to the noſe, and all the other dry parts. 

Re Thuris, maſtiches, boli armenie, ſanguinis araconis, ane 5 \'. Aluminis roche , reſine pini, an. 3 ij. A fit aſtrin- 
Pulyeriſentur ſubtilifime : Or clic, Bt Farine wolatilis S515. Alhuminum ovorum quantum ſufficit, incor= gent and dry- 
porentuo ſimul, &+ fiat medicamentium. 1ng medicine, 


Neither ſhall you uſe any other art to cure the cartilaginous part of the noſe being fractured : 51, 47 ſel.2 
Wherefore Hippocrates terms that ſolution of continuity that there happens, a tracture, as if it were 4e art. & Gat. 


in a bone becauſe he cauld find no other name more fitly to expreſs itz for a griſtle, next to a #! Com. 
bone, is the hardelt of all the parts of our body. A Callus uſes to grow in fractured ncfes, unlcls 
ſomcthing hinder, within the ſpace of twelve or tiftecn days. 
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The Patient *wſt be fed with liquid meats, which ſtand not in need of chewing, until ſuch time 5 
the Callus ſhall grow hard, leſt the ſcarce or ill-joynted fragments ſhould fly in ſunder with the labour 
of chewing. Therefore ſhall he be nouriſhed with Water-grewel, Ponado's, Cullaſſes, Barley-creams, 
Gellics, Broths, Rcar-cggs, Reſiaurative Liquors, and other things of the like nature, 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Frafure of the Clavicle or-Collar-bone. 


———— O— —  -— 


thereof be performed : But howſoever this bone ſhall be broken, always the end fatincd tg 

the ſhoulder and thouldcr-blade, is lower than that which is joyncd to the chelt 3 tor thar 
the arm draws it downwards. The collar-bone, if broken athwart, is more calily reftored and heal. 
cd. than if it be cloven long-ways : For, every bone broken athwart doth more catily return. intg 
its former {tate or {cat, whiles you lift it up on this or that fide with your fingers: But that which is 
broken ſchidaci4on, or into ſplinters, -or long-ways, 15 more dithcultly joyncd and unitcd to the ends 
and fragments for thoſe pieces, which were ſet, will be plucked aſunder, even by the leaſt moti- 
on of the arms; and that which was knit with the thoulder, will fall down to the lower part of the 
breaſt : The reaſon of which is, the collar-bone is not moved of its ſelf, but conſents in motion 
with thearm. In reſtoring this or any other fracture, you muſt have a care that the bones ride 
not one over another, ncither bedrawn nor depart too far in ſunder : Therefore it will be herecon- 
venicnt, that one ſervant draw the arm backwards, and another pull the ſhoulder towards him the 
contrary way 3 for ſo there will be made,as I may ſo term it, a counter-extenſion : While which isin 
doing, the Surgeon with his fingers ſhall reſtore the tracture, preſſing down that which ſtood up 
too high, and lifting up that which is preſſed down too low. Some, that they may more cafily re 
ſtore this kind of fracture, put a clew of yarn under the Patients arm-pitz fo to fill up the cavity 
thereof; Then they forcibly preſs the elbow to the ribs, and then force the bone into its former 
feat : But if it happcn.that the cnds of the broken bones ſhall be ſo deprett,that they cannot be drawn 
upwards by the torc-mentioned means 3 then mult the Patient be laid with his back, juſt between 
the ſhoulders, upon a pillow hard ſtuffed, or a tray turned with the bottom upwards, and covered 
with a rug or ſome ſuch thing : Then the ſervant ſhall ſo long preſs down the Patients ſhoulders 
with his hands, until the cnds of the bones, lying hid and prefied down, fly out and thew them- 
ſelves : Which being done, the Surgeon may catily reſtore or {ct the fractured bone, But if the 
bone be ſo broken into ſplinters that it cannot be reſtored, and any of the ſplinters prick and wound 
the flclh, and ſo cauſe difficulty of breathing, you then muſt cut the skin even againſt them, and 
with your Inſtrument lift up all the depreſfled ſplinters, and cut off their ſharp points ſo to pre- 
vent all deadly accidents, which thereupon may be feared, If there be any tragments, they, after 
they arc ſct, thall be covered with a knitting medicine made of Wheat-flour, Frankincenſe, Bole- 
armcniack, SUNgus draconts, Reſin pint, made into powder, and mixed with the whites of Epgs, 
putting upon it ſplints covered with ſoft, worn linnen rags 3 covered over likewiſe with the ſame 
medicine, and then three boullers dipped in the ſame 3 two whereof {hall be laid upon the fides; 
but the third and thickeſt upon the prominent fracture, ſo to repreſs it and hold it in : For thus the 
fragments ſhall not be able to ſtir or lift themſelves up turther than they thould, either to the right 
{ide or Icft. Now theſe boulltcrs mult be of a convenicnt thickneſs and breadth, ſufficient to till 
up the cavitics which are above and below that bone : Then ſhall you make ht ligation with a 
rowler, having a doublc head calt croſs-wiſe, of a hands breadth, and ſome two ells and halt long, 
more or leſs, according, to the Paticnts body. Now he ſhall be ſo rowled up, as it may draw his 
arm ſomewhat backwards, and in the interim his arm-pits ſhall be hlled with boullters, eſpecially 
that next the broken bone 3 tor ſo the Patient may more catily ſuffer the binding. Alſo you hall 
with the Patient, that he of himſelt bend his arm backwards, and ſet his hand upon his hip, as the 
Country Clowns uſe rodo, when they play at Leap-frog. But how great diligence ſoever you 
uſe in curing this ſort of traEture, yet can it ſcarce be ſo performed, but that there will ſome detor- 
mity remain inthe part: For that a ligature cannot be rowled about the collar-bone, as it may 
about a leg or an arm. A Callas oft-timcs grows on this bone, within the ſpace of twenty days 


becaulc it 1s rare and {pong1ous, 


\ S the nature and kind of the fraftured Clavicle ſhall be, ſo muſt the cure and reſtoring 


——— 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the FraQure of the Shoulder-blade. 


the ſhoulder-blade. Ir is faltned on the back tothe ribs, nowl, the Vertebre of the chelt 

and neck 3 but not by articulation, but: only by the interpoſition of muſcles, of which 
we have ſpoken in our Anatomy : But on the forepart it is articulated after the manner of other 
bones, with the collar-bone, the ſhoulder, orarm-bone : For with its proceſs, which repreſents 3 
prick or thorn, and by ſome, for that it is more long and prominent, is called Acromion 3 (that 5, 
25 you would ſay, the top or ſpire of the ſaid ſhoulder-blade) it receives the collar-bone. There- 
tore ſome Anatomilts, according to Hippocrates, as they ſuppoſe, call all this articulation of the 
collar-bone, with the hollowed proceſs of the thoulder-blade, Acromion. There is another pro- 
cc(s of the ſaid blade-bone, called Cervix omoplate, or the neck of the ſhoulder-blade 3 this truly 


i5 vcry ſhort, but ending, in a broad infinuated head, provided for the recciving of the ſhoulder 
or 


T : Grecks call that Omoplata, which the Latins term Scapmla, or Scapule patella, that 15, 
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or arm-bone. Not far from this proceſs is another, called Coracoides, for that the end thereof is 
crooked like a Crows-beak. This keeps the ſhoulder-bone in itsplace, and conduces to the fircngth 
of that part. The ſhoulder-blade may be fractured in any part thereot, that is, cither on the ridge, How many 
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which runs like a hill, alongft the midſt thereof for its ſafety, as we ſce in the Vertebre of the back ; ys the 
G alſo in the broader part thereof, it may be thrult in and deprett z and alſo in that articulation, a gs 
, 4 . - . 4 - y be bro- 

whereby the top of the ſhoulder is knit to it. According to this variety of thele fractured parts, the ken, 
hapning accidents are more grievous cr gentle. | 

We know the ſpine or ridge of the ſhoulder-blade to be broken, when a doloritick incquality 1s 
perceived, by touching or tecling it : But you may know, that the broader or thinner part thereof, 
is depreſſed, if you feel a cavity, and a pricking pain moleſt the part, and if a numnels trouble the 
arm, being ſtretched forth, The fragments, if they yet ſtick to their boncs and do not prick the ficth, The cure. 
mult be reltored to their ſtate and place, and there kept with aggJutinative medicines, and ſuch as 
generate 2 Calls, as allo with boulſters and rowlers httcd to the place : But if they do not adhere 
to the bone, or prick the fleſh Iying under them, then muſt you make incition in the fleth over againlt 
them, that ſo you may take them out with your Crows-beak : But although they ſtir up and down, 
yet it they ſtill adhere to the Perioſtexm and ligaments, (if ſo be that they trouble not the mulcles 
by pricking them) then mult they not be taken forth : For I have oftner than once obſerved, that 
that they have within ſome ſhort time after grown to the adjacent bones, But if they, being wholly 
ſeparated, do not fo much as adhere to the Perioftezm, then mult they neceſſarily be plucked away 3 
otherwiſe within ſome ſhort ſpace after, th&y will be driven forth by the lircngth of Nature, tor that 
they participate not any more in life, with the whole: For that which is quick, faith Hippocrates, uſes 23h, 4 out 
to expel that which is dead far from it. The truth whereot was maniteſicd in the Marqueſs of Villars, capitis. 
who at the Battel of Drexux, was wounded in his ſhoulder with a Piltol-bullet, certain {plintcrs of the A Hiltory, 
broken bone were plucked forth with the pieces of his harneſs, and of the kaden bullet 3 and with- 
in ſome ſhort ſpace after, the wound was cicatrized, and fully and perfc&ly healed : But more than Nature of its 
ſeven years after, a defluxion and inflammation ariſing in that place by reaſon of his labour in own accord 
Arms, and the hcavineſs of his Armour at the Battcl of Mont-contoxr, the wound broke open again ; makes it ſelf 
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{ that many ſhivers of the bone, with the reſidue of the leaden bullet, came forth of themſelves. — 
But if the fracture ſhall happen in the neck of the ſhoulder-bladc, or dearticulation of the thoulder, bodies A & 
there is ſcarce any hope of recovery 3 as I have obſerved in Anthony of Boxrbon, King, of Navarre z matters. if 
Francis of Lorrain, Duke of Guiſez the Count Rhingrave Philipbert, and many other in theſe late Why a fra- bit: 4s 
| Civil Wars : For there are many large veſſels about this dearticulation, to wit, the axillary vein Qure -— ye 6h " 
and artery, the nerves ariſing from the Yertebre of the neck, which are thence diſſeminated into der y SLY. 
þ all the muſcles of the arm. Bcſides, alſo inflammation and putrctaction ariſing there, are eaſily com- deadly. oor i 
G municated by rcaſon of their neighbourhood to the heart and other principal parts, whence gricvous ook" 
- ſymptoms, and oft-times death it ſelf enſues, ol. | 
A j d 
ir CHAR 3 if 
; Of the Frafiure and Depreſſion of the Stexnon or Breaſt-bone. 44 
He Stern is ſometimes broken, other whiles only thruſt in without a fracture. The in- Signs that the # 
L equality perceivable by your feeling, ſhews a fraEture, as alſo the going in with a thruſt fernum is bro- 
e with your tinger, and the ſound or noiſe of the bones crackling, under your fingers. But K+ Ty 
nt a manifeſt cavity in the part, a cough, ſpitting of blood, and difhculty ot breathing by compreſſi- - —_ _ 
i on of the membrane invelting the ribs and the lungs, argue the depreſſion thereot. For the re- — apc 
a ſtoring of this bone, whether broken or depreſt, the Paticnt muſt be laid on his back with a cu- 
By ſhion ſtuffed with tow or hay under the Vertebre of the back, as wc ſet down in the ſetting of the 
5 collar-bone : Then a ſervant ſhall lic ſtrongly with both his hands on his ſhoulders, as if he would 
ly preſs them down, whilſt the Surgeon, in the mean time preſſing the ribs on each fide, thall reſtore 
all and ſet the bone with his hand 3 and then the formerly delcribed medicines ſhall be applied for to 
he hinder inflammation, and afſwage pain 3 boulſters ſhall be fitted thereto, and a ligature ſhall be 
ou made crols-ways above the ſhoulders; but that not too firait, left it hinder the Patients breathing, 
Of I by theſe means, at the appointment of Anthony of Burbon King of Navar, cured Anthony Benand A iſtory. 
ay a _—_— of the Order, who had his breaſt-plate bended and driven in, with an iron bullet ſhot 
2s out of a Fjeld-piece, as alſo his fternym together therewith, and he fell down as dead with the 

blow 3 he did ſpit blood for three months atter I had ſet the bone, yet for all this he lives at this 

day in perfe& health, 

CHAP. XI. 

i Of the Fratiure of the Ribs. 
= He true ribs, for that they are bony, may be broken in any part of them ; but the baſtard xq whar place 
hep ribs cannot be truly broken, unleſs at the back-bone, becaule they are only bony in that the ſhortribs 
_ part, but griſtly on the foreſide toward the breaſt-bone : Wheretore there they can only may be bre- 
_ be folded or crooked in. Thefe which are ſubje& to fractures, may be broken inwards and out- Ken, p 
Lo wards, But oft-times it comes to paſs, that they are not abſolutely broken, but clett into ſplinters, 
" the and that ſometimes inwards, but not outwards. Thus the hſlure doth oft-times not excced the 
hoy middle ſubſtance of the rib 3 but ſometimes it ſo breaks through it all, chat the fragments and ſplin- 
muly ters do prick and wound the membrane, which invelts and lines them on the inſide, and then there 


1der 1s great danger, But when the fracture is fimple without a wound, compreflion, puncture of the 
- membrane, 
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Sent. $6.ſe.3- membrane, and laſtly, without any other ſymptom, then the danger is lefs : Therefore. Hiyp- 
as att crates wiſheth, that thoſe, who are thus affectcd, till themſelves more freely with meat; for ti: 
moderate replction of the belly, is (as it were) a certain prop or ſtay for the ribs, keeping they, 
well in thcir place and ſtate 3 which rule chiefly takes place in tractures of the baſtard ribs. For fi;ch 
as have them broken, uſually tecl themſelves better after, than betore meat- For cmptincſ; of 
meat, or of the ſtomach, makes a ſuſpention of the ribs, as not under-propped by the mcat. Now 
Why an inter- that fracture which is outwardly, is far more caſic to heal, than that which 1s inwardly ; for th;: 
nal fra&ure of this pricketh the membrane or Plexra, and cauſcth inflammation, - which may calily end in an Em. 
the ribs is pyemas Add hereunto, that this isnot (© cafily to be handled or dealt withal, as the other ; where. 
deadly. by it cometh to paſs, that it cannot beſo eafily reſtorcd, for that theſe things cannot be ſo fully and 
frecly performed in this kind of fracture, which are neceſlary to the ſetting of the bone, asto draw 
it out, hold it and joyn it together. It is therefore healed within twenty days, it nothing elſe hin. 
der. The ſigns of fractured ribs are not obſcure for by feeling the grieved part with your hngers, 
you may calily perceive the frature by the inequality of the bones, and their noiſe or crackling, 
The cauſe of eſpecially if they be quite broke aſunder. But if a rib be broken on the inſide, a pricking pain, fx 
ſpitting blood more grievous than in a plcurific, troubles the Patient 3 becauſe the ſharp ſplinters prick the Cy. 
when the 1b 11 membranc : Whence great difficulty in breathing, a cough, and ſpitting of blood enſue. For 
——_ — blood, flowing from the veſſels broken by the violence of the thing cauſing the tracture, is (ag jt 
were) ſucked up by the lungs, and ſo by a dry cough carried into the weazon, and at Icngth ſpit 
| out of the mouth. Some, to pull up the bone that is? quite broken and deprelt, apply a Cupping. 
Sent.15.ſeft. 3. glaſs, and that is ill done 3 for there is cauſed greater attraQion of humours, and excels of pain by 
de art, the preſſure and contraction of the adjacent parts, by the Cupping-glaſs; wheretore Hippocrates 
Paulus lih.6 Iv forbids it : Therefore it is better to endeavorr to reſtore it after this tollowing mavner, Let 
pits 4 the Paticnt lye upon his ſound tide, and let there be laid upon the tracturcd hide an emplatter made of 
The cure, Turpentine, Rotin, Black-pitch, Wheat-flour, Maſtich and Aloes, and ſpread upon a tirong and ney 
cloth. When it hath ſtuck there ſome time, then pluck it ſuddenly with great violence from be. 
low upwards for ſo the rib will follow together thcrewith, and be plucked and drawn upwards, 
It is not ſufficient to have done this once, but you mult do it often, until ſuch time as the Pati- 
ent (hall ind himſelf better, and to breathe more cafily. There will be much more hope of rcfij- 
ation, if, whillt the Surgeon do this diligently, the Paticnt torbear coughing, and hold his breath: 
Otherwiſe, if neccflity urge, as if ſharp ſ{plinters with moli bitter tormenting pain prick the Co 
{tal membrane, overſpread with many nerves, veins and artcries, which run under the ribs, whence 
difficulty of brcathing, ſpitting of blood, a cough and feaver enſucz then the only way to deli- 
ver the Paticnt trom danger of immincnt death, is to make inciſion on tie part where the rib is 
broken, that ſo laying it bare, you may diſcern the pricking fragments, and take them out with 
your Inſtrument, or elſe cut them off. And if you make a great wound by inciſion, then ſhall 
A ſimple fra- You few it up, and cure it according to the common rules of curing wounds. Now Dict, Phlcbo- 
Rure may be tomy and Purgation, which (as Hippocrates faith) arc not very ncedtul in a ſimple fracture, for that 
cured only by there are no {ymptoms which may require ſuch remedies yet, they , by reaſon of the com- 
SUrgery' plicated ſymptoms, as a convullion,. teaver, Empyema, and the like, mult here be preſcribed by the 
advice of the Phylician which overlces the cure, A Cerate, and other remedies hitting the occa- 
fion, ſhall be applicd to the grieved part ; No other ligatures can be uſed, than ſuch as are fit to 
hold falt and liay the local medicines. There is no other rule of fite and lying, than ſuch as is taken 
trom the will and contcnt of the Patient. 


The ſigns. 


CHAP. XIL. 
Of certain preternatural affects which enſue upon broken Ribs, 


Any ſymptoms enſue upon fractured and contuſcd ribs ; but amongſt the reſt, there are 
two which are not common, whereof we will treat in this place. The firſt is, the infa- 
mation, or riſing up of the contuſed fleſh, which alſo enſues upon light afteds of the 

bonc, which have been neglected at the beginning. But the fleſh is not mercly puffed up ot it 
{clf, but alſo within a certain phlegmatick , glutinous and viſcous humour gathering thercinto, 
The cauſe hercot is, the weaknels of the digcſtive faculty of the part, occatiuncd by the firoke 
and diftemper 3 which theretore cannot affimilate the nouriſhment flowing more plentitully than 
it was wont, cithcr drawn thithcr by means of the pain, or ſent thither by a blind violence o: 
yature, ſtirrcd thereto by a dcfire of its own preſervation. Whercfore this half crude humour 
remaining there, raiketh much flatuling from its ſelf, or clſe wrought upon by the weaker heat, 
it is reſolved into cloudy vapoursz whence it cometh to paſs, that the fleth is {woln up in that 
The fngns, place, and the skin on the contrary grows ſoft, as if it were blown up with a quill : Therctorc 
laying your hand thereon, you may hear the noiſe of the wind going forth thereof, and {cc 2 
cavity left in the part, as it is uſually ſeen in oedematous tumors. Unleſs you remedy this inflat- 
on, there will enſue an inflammation, feaver, abſceſs, difficulty of breathing z and laſtly, that lc- 
cond kind of affect whereof we have determincd to treat in this Chapter, to wit, the putrc- 
faction, corruption, or blaſting of the ribs. An abſceſs, and the ſeparation of the fleſh from thc 
bone is the cauſe hereot: For hence it cometh to paſs, that the bone, deſpoiled of its natural an 
ficthly cloathing, wherewith it was cheriſhed, is cafily offended by the touch of the cntring, all: 
which it never formerly felt, and ſo at length it becometh (as it were) blaſted : Which when 1: 
The cure, happens, they ſpit up filth, and fo fall intoa Conſumption, and at length dic. To withſtand all 
thcle inconveniencies, you mult as ſpeedily as you can, reſtore the fraftured bones by the tormc! 


delivered means : And then this mucous tumor mui be reſolved by proper heating and — 
mEd1ICINC, 


The caulc. 
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medicincs, and kept down by boulſtcrs and rowlers that fo the fleſh may touch the bone, and co- 
ver it as it uſually did, But the _— (hall not be made ſo ſtrait, as to hinder the ribs from thcit 
wonted motion in cxpiration and inſpiration, If the tumor degeneratc into an abſceſs, it ſha}! be 
ſpecdily opened, leſt the matter, Kept in too Jong, corrupt the bone which lics under it, by the 
contagion of its putrefaction. The Ulccr being opened, the matter ſhall be evacuated by putting 
a Pipe into the Ulcer 3 the end whercof thall be bound abour with a thred, leſt it fall into the 
capacity of the cheſt, and that it may be drawn forth at your pleaſurc, 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Frafture of the Vertebrz, or Rack:bones of the Back. and of their Proceſſes. 


He Vertebre arc ſomewhiles broken, otherwhiles bruiſed or ſiraincd on the inſide, where» The affeR of 
| by it cometh to paſs, that the membranes which invelt the ſpinal marrow, as alſo the *Þe Yotthre. 
ſpinal marrow it ſelf, are compreſſed and ftraitned, which cauſe many malign accidents 
which, whether they be curable or not, may be certainly forctold by their magnitude. Amongtt 
theſe ſymptoms, are the ſtupidity, or numnels and pallie of the arms, legs, fundament and bladder, 
which diminiſh, or elſe take away from them the faculty of ſenſe and motion : {o that their urine 
and excrements come trom them againſt their wills and knowledge, or elſe are wholly ſuppreſt. 
Which when they happen (faith Hippocrates) you may foretel that death is at hand, by reaſon $2. 2. Proths 
that the ſpinal marrow is hurt. Having made ſuch a Prognoltick, you may make an inciſion, The cureof 
(o to take forth the (plinters of the broken Vertebre, which driven in, prels the ſpinal marrow, fraftured Yer- 
and the nerves thereof. It you cannot do this, at leaſt you thall apply ſuch medicines as may af- *<: 
{wage pain, and hinder inflammation 3 and then the broken bones thall be reſfiorcd to their places, 
and contained therein by thoſe means which we thall mention, when we come to treat of the 
luxation of the ſpine. But it that the Proceſſes only of the Vertebre be broken, the tragmcnts The cure of 
ſhall be put in their places, unleſs they be quite ſevered from their Periofteum, But if they be ſe- the proceſies. 
vercd, you ſhall open the skin and take them forth, and then dreſs the wound as is fit. We un- 5189s that only 
derſtand that only the proceſſes of the Yertebre are broken, if in the abſence of the forementioned _ — 
ſymptoms of numnels and the palfie, you laying your finger upon the grieved part, feel ſome- ; 
thing, as a bony fragment, ſhaking and moving thereunder, with a certain crackling noiſc, cavi- 
ty and depreſſion 3 and then, it when the Patient holds down his head, and bcnds his back, he 
feel far more pain, than when he ſtands up (trait on his feet : For in ltooping, the skin of the back 
is ſomewhat ſtretched forth and extended, and alſo forced upon the ſharp fplinters of the frag- 
ments, whence proceeds a dolorihck ſolution of continuity, and a pricking: In ſtanding (trait up, 
on the contrary, the ſtretched skin is relaxed, and conſequently left molettcd by the tharp frag- 
ments. The fraftured proceſſes of the Yertebre cafily heal, unleſs they be affociatcd with ſome 
other more grievous ſymptom which may hindcr ; ſuch as isa certain great contaſion, and the 
like _ as we formerly (aid out of Hippocrates, all rare and ſpongy bones are knit by a Calus with- 
in a few days, 
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CHAP, XIV, 
Of the Frafure of the Holy-bone. 


by the blow of bruiling things, as by a bullet ſhot out of a musket, as I have obſerved in of the holy- 


Lfo the Holy-bone in a certain part thereof, which may eaſily be healed, may be broken What frature 
A many : But if the fracture violate, together with the Vertebre thercof, the ſpinal marrow 222< curable, 


. . . : an A 6 
contained therein, then the Patient can ſcarce ſcape death, for the reaſons thewed in the former ans 


Chapter, 


<— 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Fracture of the Rump, 


the loweſt Yertebre of the holy-bone 3 the other three arc joyned together by Symphyſis on of the 


or Coalition 3 at the end of theſe hangs a certain ſmall grittle. The fracture of theſe Ton _ 


T* Rump is compoſed of four bones 3 the firſt whereof hath a cavity, wherein it receives The deſcripti- 
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bones ſhall be cured by putting your finger into the Patients fundament, and fo thruſting it even 
to the fractured place: For, thus you may thruſt the fragments forth, and fit and reſtore it to 
the reſt of the bones by your other hand lying upon the back : But that it may be the ſooner 
healed, it is tit the Patient keep his bed, during all the time of the cure : Bur if there be a neceth- 
ty to riſe, he ſhall ſo ſit in a perforated ſeat, that there may be nothing which may prels the 
_ part 3 and fitting remedies. for healing fractures ſhal! be applied as occafion ſhall offer 
t felt, 
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of Fraftares. Boo « XV, 


The deſcripti- 
on of the hip. 


The ſigns. 


The cure, 


The deſcripti- 
on of the arm, 
or ſhoulder- 
bone, 


The cure, 


How the arm 
mult be placed 
when the bone 
1s (ct. 

Seft. 3. office 
ſefh, 1. de fraft. 


In what time 
1t wlll knit, 


The diffe- 
rences 


The cure, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Frafture of the Hip, or Os Ilium. 


Os Tſchion, the huckle-bone3 the third, Os pubis , the ſharc-bone, Theſe three bone; 
in men of full growth, are ſo faſt knit and joyned together, that they can by no means 
be ſeparated 3 but in children they may be ſeparated without much ado. This bone may be hrgky 
in any part thereof, either by a ſtroke, or by a fall from high upon any hard body. You ſhall know 
the fracture by the fame kind of tigns, as you know others, to wit. pain, pricking, a depreſſed cayj. 
ty, and incquality.andalfo a numneſs of the leg of the ſame fide. The {plinters of the bones (if quite 
broke off) muſt by making incifion, be taken away at the firſt dreſſing 3 in performance of which 
operation, you muſt have a care that you hurt not with your Inſtrument the heads of the muſcles, 
nor any veſlels, eſpecially which are great 3 nor laltly, that large nerve which 1s ſent into the mul. 
cles of the thigh and leg. On the contrary, ſuch fragments as are not broken or ſevered trom their 
Perioſfteum, (hall be ſmoothed and ſct in order with your tingers, as is fitting. Other things ſha 
be done acording as art and neceſſity thall perlwade and require, 


T He hip conſiſts of three bones : The ht is named Os Tlim, the haunch-bone;, the Other, 


CHAP. XVI 
Of the Frafiure of the Shoulder or Arm-bone, 


ending on the upper part into ſomewhat a thick head. On the lower part it hath two 

proceſſes, the one before, the other behind 3 between which there is (as 1t were) an half 
circle, or the cavity of a pully, each cnd whereof leads into its cavity, of which one is interior, 2n- 
other exterior 3 that by theſe (as it were) hollow ſtops, the bending and extenſion of the arm 
might be limited, leſt that the bone of the cubit, if the circle ſhould have been perteet, fliding 
equally this way and that way, might, by its turning, have gone quite round, as a rope runs inz 
pulley 3 which thing would much have confuſed the motion of the cubit : For ſo the extenſion 
bending it back, would have been cqual to the neccflary bending it inwards, It is very expedient 
that a Surgeon know theſe things, that ſo he may the better know how to reſtore the traCtures and 
laxations of this part. If one of the fragments of this broken bone ſhall Iye much over the other, 
and the Patient have a good ftrong body, then the arm thall be much extended, the Patient being 
ſet upon a low feat,that he may nor riſe when the fracture ſhall be a ſetting, and fo hinder the begun 
work; and alſo,that fo the Surgeon may there more calily pertorm his operation upon the Paticnt 
ſeated under him 3 yet Hippocrates regarding another thing, would have the Patient to fit higher: 
But you muſt have a care that the ſhoulder-bone it ſelf be drawn dirc&tly downwards, and the - 
bit ſo bended, as when you put it into a ſcarf. For it any one ſet this bone, lifting the arm up- 
wards, or ctherwiſc, extending it, then mult it be kept in that poſturez tor otherwiſe, if thet- 
gurc be changed, the ſetting will quickly be ſpoiled, when as you come to put the arm ina ſcat: 
Wherefore the Surgeon mult diligently and caretully obſerve, that in ſetting a broken arm, heput 
it in ſuch a poſture, that retting on the breaſt, it look down toward the girdlc. You mult have 
a care in laying the ſplints, and rowling your ligatures, that they hurt not, nor prcſs too hard up- 
on the joynts. For, in thc opinion of Hippocrates, by the preſſure of parts whichare nervous, flelh- 
leſs, and conſequently enducd with exquitite {cnſe, by the ſplints there is danger of mot grievous 
pain, inflammation, denudation both of the bone and nerve 3 but chiefly, it ſuch comprethion hurt 
the inner part, towards which the arm is bended 3 wherefore the ſplints made for this place mult 
be the ſhortcy : Therefore after the arm-bone is ſer, the arm ſhall be laid upon the breaſt jn a right 
angle, and there bound up in a ſcart, left that the Patient, when he hath need to ſtir, ſpoil and un- 
do the ſetting, and hgure of the broken bone : But the arm muſt be kept in quiet, until ſuch time 
as the fragments ſhall be connrmed with a Callw, which uſually is in forty days, ſooner or later, 
according to the different conſtitutions of bodics, 


T: arm-bone is round, hollow, full of marrow, rifing. up with an indifferent neck, and 


CHAP, XVIII 
Of the Frafure of the Cubit, or the Ell and Wand: 


whiles that but the one of thera is fractured, Now they arc broken either in their midlt or 

ends; their ends (I fay ) which are either towards the elbow, or elſe towards the wrilt 
That fracture is worlt of all, wherein .both the bones arc broken, for then the member is made 
wholly impotent to perform any ſort of action, and the cure is alſo more difficult ; for the mem- 
ber cannot ſo eaſily be contained in its ſtate: For that bone which remains whole, ſerves for 3 
fiay to the arm, and hinders the muſcles from being drawn back, which uſually draw back and 
ſhrink up themſelves, whenſocver both bones arc broken: Hence it is, that that tracture 15 judged 
che wortt, wherein the cubit or ell-bone is broken : But that is caficit of all , wherein only the 
wand is broken, for fo the tratured part is ſuſtained by the ell-bone : When both the bones 
are broken, there muſt be made a ſtronger extenſion, for that the muſcles are the more con” 
tracted : Therefore, whenſocver either of them remains whole, it doth more ſervice in ſultainig 


tae other, than any cither ligatures or ſplints, for that it keeps the muſcles right in their places? 
VV hcrctore. 


[: ſometimes happcneth,that the cubit and wand are broken together and at once, and at other- 


ther- 
dit or 
wrilt, 
made 
mems 
for 3 
k and 
udgcd 
ly the 
bones 
e con” 
ainwg 
places * 


cxciore. 


Book XV. Of Fraftures. h QI 


Wherefore after the bones ſhall be ſet and rowled up with ligatures and fplints, the arm muſt be {© 
carried up in a ſcarf put about the neck, that the hand may not be much higher than the clbow. let 
the bloud and other humours may fall down thereinto : But the hand {hall be (ct in that poliure 
which is between prone and ſupine, for ſo the Wand (hall lie dirc&ly under the E!I, as we have read 
it obſcrved by Hippocrates : The reaſon is, for that by a ſupine tigure or ſituation, both the bone and Sent.3. ſ2l.1, 
mulclcs arc perverted : for frlt, for the bone, the Apophyſis, Styloides and Olecrarum of the cubit, ae Fradt. 
ought to be in an equal plain, and to be {cated each againlt other 3 which is not ſoin a ſupine hgure, 
as wherein the Preceſſus jtyloides of the cubit is ſet againlt the inner proceſs of the arm-bone. But in 
muſcles, for that, like as the inſertion and fite of the head of a muſclz is, ſuch alſo is the tite of the 
belly thercof : and laſtly, ſuch the inſertiou of the tail thereof; but by a ſupine tigure, the mutcles 
ariſing from the inner proceſs of the arm-bone, and bending the cubit, ſhall have the tail placed in 
an higher and more cxteriour ſite. In the interim, you mult not omit. but that the Patients Arm 
be Figure of & fratinred Arm, with a wound bound up, and 2y with as little pain as poſſible 
The Figure of « fr ſeated , Fi # fit, "P> you can, be bcnded and ET 
now and then, Jctt by the too long 
reſt of the ticd up part, and the in- 
termiſhon of its proper tunction, the 
bones of the joint may be ſoldered 
together by the interpoſition.and as it 
were glue of the defluxion which falls 
abundantly into the joint of the cl- 
bow, and ncighbouring, parts, whence 
the ſtiffneſs and unmovablcnc(s therc- 
of, as it there were a Calius grown 
there: from whence it may happen 
that the Arm thereafter may neithcr 
be bended nor extended, which I have obſcrved to have happened to many : Whereof alſo Galen Co. #n lib. de 
makes mention, and calls this kind of vitiated conformation Ancyle and Ancylofir. If a Wound 4** 
alſo aſſociate a fracture of the arm, then ſec that you put about it Plates of Lattin, or Paſt-board, and 
make a convenient ligature and that the tragmients of the bones be kept in the {ame ftate wherein 
they were ſet and reſtored : Morcover, let him lay his arm upon a ſoft pillow, or cuthion, as the pre- 
cedent Figure thews you, 


CHAP. XIX% 


Of the Fraflure of a Hand, 
Ti Bones of the Writt and After-wrift, may be broken : but, in Hippocrates opinion, chicf- SetF.2. de fratt, 


ly by that kind of Fracture which is called a Sedes3 now if they ſhall happen to be broken, 1#**-9- 

this ſhall be the manner of reſtoring them : Let the Paticnt lay torth his hand upon ſome The cure. 
even and {mooth Table ; then let your Servant ſtretch torth the broken bones, and the Work-matter 
reſtore them thus extended, and put them in their proper ſeats. But being reſtored, they mult be 
kept in their places by ſuch remedies as are uſed in other Fractures 3 to wit, cerates, compreſſes, 
linen cloths, and ſplints. Now the fractured fingers thall be ticd or bound to their neighbours, 
that o they may the more calily, as bound to a ſtake, be kept in that ſtate wherein they have been 
put by the hand of the Workman : But theſe bones, ſeeing they are of a rare and ſpongy nature, are 
in a ſhort time and cafily ſtrengthened, or knit by a Callw. Theſe things being done, the hollow- To what pur- 
neſs or palm of the hand ſhall be tilled with-a Tennis-ball, for thus the broken bones ſhall not onely Poſe the car- 
be more eaſily kept in their places, but alſo the tingers themſelves ſhall be kept in a middle poſture, agen 
that is, not wholly open, nor quite ſhut. If they be kept in any other hgure , the enſuing Caliws hand feryes. 
will either deprave or quite aboliſh that ation of the hand, whereby we take hold of any thing. 
Thecaſe ſands otherwiſe with the fratured Toes; for they thall be kept tirait and even out, lett 
they ſhould hinder our going or ſtanding, 


<= ———— 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of the Frafiure of the Thigh. 


Tis a hard thing to bring the fragments of the broken Thigh together to be ſet, by reaſon of why the bone 
the large and firong Muſcles of that part z which whileſt they are drawn back towards their of the Thigh 
original, by a tmotion both natural and convullive, they carry together with them the fragment is more diff- 

of the bone, wheteinto they are inſerted : Therefore, when as the Fracture of this bone ſhall be re- <21fly &t. 
ſtored, the Patient mult lie upon his back with his Leg tiretched forth, and the Surgeon mult ſtrongly 

and with great force extend the thigh 3 but if he alone hall not be able ſufficiently to extend it, he 

ſhall imploy two other ſtrong attendants, by whote joint-help the fragments may be titted and fer 

ach againſt other, For this purpoſe, when as the tirength of the hand was not ſofficient, the An= 

cients uſed an Inſtrument called a Gloſſocomixm, whereof this is the Figure. 
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© 338 Of Frattures. B 00 « XV. 


The Figure of a Gloſſocomium , or Extender. 


Sent.67, & 68» In {icad of this Gloſſo- 
Seft. 2 0 comin, you may make : 
TR uſe of my Pulley tor Ms ee ore ee eo porno : 
Hippocrates, in this bone GNP TT, 1" Or YT: TE 
whcn it 15 bri Ken, doth OE 1 AE. TER | NN ACNE = 
approve of extention {0 WILL LD E 
much. that although by 22 QT 
thc greatnels of the Cx- 
tenſion the cnds of the I ra —_—_ 
traymcnts be formewhat (ES IIA IVES 
difiant aſunder, an em- HT "om ll 
pty ſpace bcing lctt be- QH 
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a ligature made: For it } UT CCC} 
15 not hcre as it 1s m ES 
the extenſions of other 

bones, whereas the cali- - al mY 
ing about of Ligatures — 


keeps the muſcles un- 
movable : but herc, in the extended thighs, the deligation is not of ſuch force as that it may ſtayang 
keep the bones and muſcles in that ſtate wherein the Surgeon hath placed them : For, {ccing that 
the mulclcs of the thigh arclarge and ſtrong, they overcome the ligation, and are not kept under by 
The natural +5, The Surgeon in ſctting it ſhall alſo conſider, that the thigh-bone is hollowed on the inner-fide, 
EI but gibbous on the out-ſide, therefore it mult be {ct in its native tigure: Otherwiſe, ifany, unmind. 
muſt be pre- ful of this conſideration, would have it ſtraight, he ſhall make his Patient halt all his lite after; 
ſerved infer- wherefore this inncr and native hollowncſs mult be filled up and preſerved by putting in a compreſs 
ting the one. gr boullicr ſpread over with Ungzentim roſatzm, or the like glutinous thing that it may not fall off: 
Thi pare © tor thus alſo the ligation thall the more faithfully kcep the fragments ot the bone in their Places, 
be bonnd up, Moreover, Compreſies (hall be applied to the more flender and leſs protuberating parts of the thigh, 
muſt bz made as thoſe which are ncxt the ham and knee, that ſo the whole ligation may be alike, and conſe 
plain either by quently the more firm. Now ligatures, as we tormerly noted, art ordained tor three things: The 
Nature or Art. firſt js, that the bones may be kept in that ſtate wherein they were ſet, until they beftrengthened by 
a Callus : The ſecond is, to hinder defluxion,, which caſily falls into the broken and luxated 
parts, both by reaſon of pain, as alſo by weakneſs: The third is, to liay and hold fatt the fplints and 
medicins which are applicd. Inflammation is hindercd by reprcfing and hindering the bloud and 
other humours, rcady to flow down, trom cntering into the part, and by pretling thoſe humour 
which arc pretcrnaturally containcd in the part, into the neighbouring parts above and below; 
Wherctore there mult no {mall care be had of preparing ligatures, to wit, that they be made of choice 
and wcll woven cloth, yct not coar{c or rough; and Jet them be of ſuch length and bredth as the 
Surgeon, perſuaded by an artificial conjecture, thall judge to be tit for the thickneſs and lengrh of 
the mcmbcr and grcatncſs of the fracture : for ligaturcs ought to be of bredth to involve and cover 
all the traCturcd part, and a great part of that which is ſound : But {ecing, that in my Book of Bur 
dagcs, I have ſcemcd chicfly to ſet down and approve thc manner ot bindivg ufcd by Hippocrates, 
now I think good hcre in this place to deſcribe that which is in common utc amongſt our Surgeons. 
The manner Our Surgcons therefore at this day require three ligaturcs for Fractures, the hrlt whereof they pre- 
of binding fently catt upon the hurt part, whether broken or diflocatcd, or onely ſtraincd, making, the fit 
uſed by Sur- wwrappings upon itz ſo that they moſt and ftraitlieſt bind it there, but Icſs and more looſly on both 
#3 ſides thercof : Such cirxcumvolutions, or wrappings, arc drawn upwards, and there ended, They 
Why the win- mult be rowled thick, and not wide for {o it they preſently follow, and lic one upon another, they 
ding of theup- will hold the boncs more hirmly, and more far and wide preſs forth and repreſs the ſupertuous 
per Jgatures blond from the ſound part. They preſently in like ſort catt the ſecond ligature upon the very Fra- 


_— _ &ure, giving it two wraps, then going downwards yet fo, as that they are opener or wider, and 
ir thin te Farther diſtantcach from other, and not ſo cloſe togcther, as the circumvolutions of the firlt liga- 
toner. turcz that ſo they may preſs the humours the lcfs to the extremitics of the part, as thoſe which 
cannot rcccive and bear, without inflammation and danger of a Gangrene, ſuch abundance of hu- 
mours, tcr that they arc not ſuthciently ſpacious z as alſo more remote trom the fountain of native 
hcat, which is greater in the center than in the circumference. At the lower end of the hurt part 
the circumvolutions cither end, or cl{e are twined thence back again : They caſt on the third liga- 
"\ iy the ture in that lower end ot the hurt part, and rewl it ſmoothly and gently upwards, the windings 
a= HganſE. being made contrary t2 the windings of the tirft and ſecond ligaturesz that they may ſo draw back 
led conrrary Ito their vatural ttate the muſcles, which peradventure have been drawn aſide by the force of the 
rothe rwo former wrappings. Tice ligations tinithed, they apply three ſplints of Paſt-board, or ſome fuch 
firtt, maticrz thetirt below the Fracture, and that truly morc broad, and of ſufficient 1cr:2th 3 and then 
two othcrs, one on cach tide, diſtant each from other ſome fingers bredth, to the end to keep tne 
The Surgeon bone that it do not tir tothis {ide or that, being wrapped about with Tow or Cotton: Then ricy 
rt —F think of placing or laying tic part, to which purpolc they propound to themſelves three [copes. 
clings in pla- The tirlt is, that 1:2 part may lie foftz the ſecond, {mooth and even-z the third, ſomewhat high. 
cinz che inem- The hurt parc ought truly to lie ſoft, for that hard lying, preſſes it, and cauſcs pain and infiamma- 
Mrs tion z which whites the Patient cannot patiently endurc , he is forccd to change his place, willett 
he every way fſccks caſe for his pain; and thus he now and then moves the tractured part, whicit 


ougi1t to be kept quict without any motion, It mult lic ſmooth or evcn, becauſc an uncqual 01 
uneven 
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uneven ſite diſtorts or draws awry the part, whileſt one portion of the hurt part is born up, and ſus 

Gained by that which lies under itz but the other hanging down hath nothing tlicreunder, where- 

upon it may reſt : Therefore Hippocrates bids us diligently to take heed that the heel do not hang Seff.2, de fraÞ; 
down, nor the foot remain withouta pillow, tor hence pain and defluxion of humours is to be fearcd; 

But the part ought to lic ſomewhat high, that the defluxion may be hindered, which is eafily ſtirred 

up by a prone and declining fite : for if the, toot ſhall be placed in a lower hgure, the bloud wliich 

flows thither from the leg, will cauſe inflammation. But on the contrary, if it be higher, nothing 

can flow down thercinto : Therefore abſolutcly not onely the foot, but alſo the thigh and leg are to 

be placed higher than the reſt of the body 3 yet keeping ſuch a mean, that the part may not be too 

much diſtended, as Hippocrates admoniſheth us. In the mean time, this hurt leg or fide ought to be Sent.z 3,0 36. 
of equal length with the ſound, and for that purpoſe it muſt be ſtaid on both ſides with Junks, as we ſeft.2.dt fratt, 
ſhall ſhew you hereafter, when we come to ſpeak of a broken leg. The bandage being performed, as 

we have faid, the following night, and the next day the Patient feels the mcmber more ftraitly 

bound, than when it was at hrſ{t wrapped yea, verily the Knee is lifted up into a ſoft tumor by the 

expreſſion of the humour from the wounded part : but on the contrary, the enſuing day thc ligation 

is {lackned and relaxed, ſome portion of the humour contained in the part being digetted. Alſo 

the next day all things are perceived more looſe, there being madea larger relolution of the hu- 

mour : Then therefore the bandages muſt be looſed, and that not onely, leſt that the fragments of When the 
the bones ſhould fall forth of their place, but alſo that we may gratifie the Patient by that alteration f\"!t ligarion 
orchange of place, and belides that we may avoiditching, which uſzally happens to pats too long m_ pda 
bound up, by reaſon of the ſuppretlion of acrid and fuliginous excrements, which uſe to be gathered 

jn great quantity in a part at reſt and bound up, both fom-the excrementitious humours, wherewith 

the part is moilined, and the alimentary humours, in a part which is idle and at quiet; by reaſon the 

diffation and tranſpiration are hindered by want of exerciſe, and the pores ot the skin ſhut up by 

the abundance of the ligatures : ſo that by the ſuppretſhon thereot, many have not onely an itching, 

but alſo the skin being broke by the acrimony ot theſe, as well vapours as humours, which are kept 

ſhut and pent up, have Ulleers break torth : Therefore when ſuch accidents ſhall be tcarcd, the 

part ſhall ſo long be fomented with warm Water and Oil, as you ſhall think tit : tor, ſuch foment- 

ing afſwageth pain, relaxeth that which was too much tiraitned by the binding , andamends the 

nigcration of the part, cauſed by the repercuſſion and expreſſion of the bloud and {pirits, the na- 

tive and internal heat being by this means revived. If, tozother with the tumour there be a con- 

tuſion and ſugillation, it mutt be the longer fomented, that ie cxcrenentitious humour reliding in 

the part ray be digeſted. But if this quantity of time ſhall not iufhce, then muſt you uſe Gronger 

digeſtives ; yet have a care you uſe them not too long foro you thould hinder the generation of | 
a Callus. Therefore that ſaying of Hippocrates muti here be remembred, which faith, That a weak S9*:15-t#:3. 
fomentation, and the ſhort time of uſing one, doth attract, but not diſcuſs; but a longer and (iron- 

ger waſtes the fleſh. Beſides alſo you mntt have regard to the temper and habit of the Patient ; 

tor fomentations uſed to plethorick bodics, draw ſuperfluous humours to the part, The Ancients 

bid, that the ligatures be looſed cvery third day until their ſeventh day 3 but atter the ſeventh, on 

every ſeventh day : but hereof nothing can be certainly and perpetually decreed: For, according 

to the accidents the Patients mult be drefſed ſooner or Jater, more often or {eldom ; renewing the 

ligatures, and the reſt of the dreffing. Thercfore, if no ſymptom urge, I would have none bt theſe 

things which are done to the Patient at the firſt drefling, to be moved, unlets as flowly and ſeldom 

as you may: For you hinder the knitting of the bone, if you never {o little move the ends of the 

fragments thereof : for, as you ſee Wood is joined together by Glue, and Pewter with Solder; fo 

the fragments of bones are, by a providence of Nature, glued and foldred together by a Calls. 

Wheretore broken bones have very much need of reſt, to the generating of a Callus ; otherwiſe, the AY 
matter thereof lowing down, quickly flows away, and nothing is done. You may much help for- tioge = 24 
wards the generation of a Callus, which is begun about the thirteenth or fifteenth day, by applying bones. 

an cmplailter made with the white of an Egg, having the Powder of red Roſc-leaves, and Wheat- 

flour mixed therewith, and catagmatick Platters, which ſhall hereafter be deſcribed in ſpeaking of 

the Fracture of a Le 


I —— — 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Fratture of the Thigh nigh to the Foint, or the upper or lower bead of the bone. 


FraQture ſometimes happens at the joint of the hip in the neck of the thigh-bone, as T once A Hiſtory, 
A obſerved in an honeſt Matron. I being called to her, when I had obſerved the hurt thigh 
to be ſhorter than the whole , with the outward prominency of the Iſchizxm, which art the 
hirlt tight I ſuppoſed to proceed from the head of the thigh-bone, I preſently perſwaded my {elt 
it was a Diſlocation and no Fracture 3 I then therefore extended the bone, and torced (as I thought) 
the head thereof into its cavity; The cquality of both the legs in bigneſs which followed upori 
this extenſion, increaſed my perſuaſion that it was adiſlocation, The next day I viſited her the 
ſecond time, and found her in great pain, her hurt leg the ſhorter, and her foot wreſted inwards, 
Then I looſed all her ligatures, and perceived ſuch a prominency as I did formerly : Where- 
fore I endeavoured again to force in the head of the bone, as I formerly did; but as I was bulied 
therein, I heard a little crackling, and alſo I conſidered that there was no cavity nor depreſſion 
1 the joint, by which ſigns I certainly perſuaded my ſelf that the bone was broken , and not 4 +... pra 
diſlocated, Neither onely ſuch kind of Fractures , but alſdthe ſeparation of the appendix or head &ure of the 
of this bone from its place, may induce one to think it a diſlocation; which thing hath fome- Thigh, reſem- 
times deceived ſome heedlefs Surgeons, who have not dreamt of the diyulliqn or ſeparation of the bling a lwea- 
Gg2 appendix © 
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appendix from the top of the thigh-bone, but have judged it onely a diſlocation, Then therefore 
(that I may return to my former narration) I (et the bone, and joincd the fragments together, laid 
thereupon ſplints with compreſles, made ligations with a rowler, having two heads wrapped abou 
the joint, and the body ws -wile, and I detended her toot with a caſe, that none of thecloths mig; 
prels it : I faſtneda rope to a poſt, and [o let it come down into the midſt of the Bed, and tied mny 
knots thereon, for the better taking hold and lifting up her ſelf; the which thing you muli always 

do in Fractures and Diſlocations of the Thigh and Leg, that fo your Patients may have ſome 64y 

whereby they may ſuccour themſelves with their hands as oft as they delire to riſe or lift themſelves 

up in their Beds, or go to ſtool; as alſo, that they may give perſpiration, and as 1t were ventilation 

to the loins, buttocks, rump, and other parts, compreſſed and wearied with long lying , for wane 

whereof they are moleſted with heat and pain, whence Ulcers ariſe, which oft-times torment the Pa. 

tient with ſuch tormenting heat and pain, that he 1s cven conſumed by a Fever, watchings, and want 

Why the Fra- (Fro, This opportunity of raifing the body out of the Bed, is by ſo much the more needtul in this 
ture of mo lace, by how much the Fracture 1s nearer the joint tor there it is more dangerous than jn the 
mroad runny midit of the thigh, and conſequently more difficult to dreſs and heat, for that the part is bloyg. 
rous. * IJcfs, and by reaſon of the multitudes of the Nerves, Tendons, and Ligaments, which are oþ. 
noxious to many malign ſymptoms: But the Surgeon mult have diligent care in this kind of Fr:. 

Eture, and mult look often that the bone which is ſet do not fall forth again, which eaſily happens 

hcre by avy light ſtirring of the body, and the like occaſion, for that the thigh hath but one 

onely bone : Therefore as oft as the Bandages ſhall be looſed, and the Fracture drefled , he ſhall 

attentively view the tigure of the bone, and the magyitude ot the aftected part, comparing it 

with the ſound; for the ſet and compoſed fragments of the broken bone can ſcarce fall aſunder, 

but that the one muli lie upon the other. But before it be knit the part mult be extended and re. 

ſiorcd to its Rate, that ſo the Patient may not halt during the reſidue of his lite: For I havereadit 

7:0. 3.ſent. 6. written in Avicen, that ſcarce any do {o well recover a tractured thigh, that they donot halt thereof; 
ay therefore the Patient muſt be careful that he move himſelf or his body as little as he can. Many of 
the thigh. * the Ancients have ſet down the time of the conſolidation of this bone to be fifty days: but (as1 for- 
bone may be merly ſaid) there can be no certain or determinate time hereof. But in what time ſoever this bone 
knir, {hall be knit the Patient muſt not ſtand or go thereon preſently upon it, for that there remains a weak. 
nels in the part a long time after, ſo that the Patients are torced to ule Crutches to go withall, inthe 


mean ſpace while they recover more {trength. 


DE — 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Frafture of the Patclla, or Whirl-bone of the Knee, 


The Difleren- 


Sens that happens, it goes into two or three pieces, ſometimes long-wile, ſometimes athwart; 


ſometimes it is broken in the midſt, and fomewhiles ſhivered intc many ſplinters, and all 
Signs, theſe cither with or without a wound. The ſigns are, impotency in going, a hollownes inthat 
place, and a ſenſible ſeparation of the fragments of the hurt part, and the crackling of theſe parts 
Gure, under your hand, It is ſet after this manner wiſh the Patient to ſtretch forth his leg, yea, he muſt 
keep it extended all the while until it be knit 3 and therefore leſt he ſhould bend it unawares, the 
hollowneſs of the ham ſhall be filled with a boulſter 3 for by bending of the Knee the ſet fragments df 
the Whirl-bone would again fly in ſunder. This being done, the fragments ſhall by the hand of the 
Surgeon be ſet as is fitting, and be kept ſo ſet by the application of convenient remedies, making li- 
gatures, and applying junks, as we ſaid mult be done in the fracture of the thigh-bone. And laftly, 
you muſt obſerve and doin this as in the fracture of a leg. For the Prognoſtick, this I affirm, that 
v. by thoſe have ſeen none of thoſe who have had this bone fractured who have not halted during the reſt of 
halr who have thcir lives. The cauſe hercof is, the knitting by the concretion of a Callws hinders the free bend- 
had this bone jng of the Knee 3 going, eſpecially on even ground, is more caſte to the Patient, but an aſcent isfar 
fractured, more difhcult, ard abſolutely painful. The Patient muſt neceſſarily for this kind of Fracturelie 
or kecp his Bcd, at the lcaſt tor torty days. 


4 - He Whirl-bone of the Knee is oft-times contuſed, but not ſo frequently broken; yet when 


CHAP. XXIIIL 
Of @ broken Leg. 


2204 a moniſheth us, that the Tibia, or leg-bone is more dangerous to be broken, and more difhcult 
and flow to be healed than the Fibula, or ſhin-bone becauſe that is the thicker, and as it 

were the upholder of the whole bulk of the body 3 but this other is but as it werea certain additament 

or aſſiſtant, provided for the ſtaying or bearing up of the muſcles of the leg,by which the foot is moved. 

The leg-bone being only broken, the ſigns thereofare perceived only in the inner part of the leg} for 

that the ſhin-bone being whole, ſuffers itnot to throw or caſt forth it ſelf, On the contrary, when the 

{hin-bone only is broken, the ſigns thereof appear only in the external part of the leg becauſe the 

Icg-bone bcing oppoſed thereto, doth not ſuffer it to caſt in it felf, and with its fragments to turn in- 

*:gn thar both wards: But when both the bones are broken, the figns of the Fracture may equally appear both here 
rhe bones are and there. But when only one of theſe bones are broken, the Fracture is tar more eatie to dreſs and 
broken. heal, becauſe that which remains whole, is a much more firm ſtay to that which is hurt than any 
ſplints can be. But that I may the better infiruct and make ready the Surgeon for the ——_ 


_ 65. ſelt.2, FT kind of Fracture is cured after the ſame manner as that of thearm or cubit, Hippocrates ad- 


OD —_ — * _ Wo S_, 
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of this Fracture, I will iNluſtrate the matter by an cxamplc from my {clt. Fobn Nettor, Dodor ct A Hittorv. 
Phyfick, Richard Hebert, and I, wcnt together to viſit 2 Paticnt at the place of the Fricr Minoritcs. 
Wherefore, intending to pals over the Se within light of the place, | cndcavoured to make my 
horſe take boat, and therctorc {witched him over the buttocks : The Jade, madded herewith, fo 
firock at me with his heels that he brake both the bones of my ictt leg, fome tour tingers bredth 
above my ankle. Then I, fearing ſome worle miſchict, and Icki the Jade thould dovible his blow, 
few back 3 and as I fled back, the broken boncs flew in (under ; ard breaking throogh the flcth, 
ſtocking, and boot , ſhewed themſelves, whereby I telt as much pain as it 1s crcdible a man w2s 
able to endure 3 wheretore I was prelently carricd into the Boat, that fo I niight be carried to the 
other lide of the Water to be dretled 3 but the tiirring of the Boat as they rowed, almolt killed me 
with bitterneſs of pain, for that the tharptragments of the bones were rubbed againſt the Reth which 
lay next them. Being terricd over, as I was conveycd into the next houles, my pain was much in- 
creaſed, whilelt litted by the hands of divers pertons, one while up another down, ſometimes to the 
It fide, other whilcs to the right with my whole body, and all the parts thereof, When at the 
Inoth I was laid upon « bed, 1 was ſomewhat treed trom the bitterneſs of my pain, and had time 


to WiPC oft the {weat which ran down over all my body. Then was I dreſſed with fuch a Mcdicin 4 foon maac 


as the timc and place would afford, we compolcd it of the White of Egg, Wheat-flour, Soot of a Medicin. 


Chimney, and mcltcd Buttcr, For the rett, I cntreated Richard Hubert that he would handle me 


of Art, but chictly, that he would ftrctch my foot ttraight out, and it the wound were not (utji- is broken. 
cicntly wide, that he would cnlarge it with his Incifion-knite, that fo he might the more eatily (ct 
the broken bones in their due placez that he would with his hngers (wheſe judgment is far more 
certain than the bctt made intiruments ) ſearch, whether the ſplinters which were in the wound 
were quite ſevered from the bone, and therctore to be taken forth 3 that he would with his hand 
prels torth the bloud, and the clods of bloud which were in a great quantity concrete at the mouth 
of the wound 3 that he would bind up and place my leg m that tite and manner as he thought 
beſt, which is, that he would have three rowlcrs in a rcadincfs, the hr{t whercot he ſhould cati di- 
realy upon the wound, fo that hc ſhould begin his ligation at the wound : alto he ſhould put ſplints 
about it, ſome three, but others two fingers bredth, of the length of halt a foot, ſomewhat depreficd 
and hollowed, whereby they might be the more cafily put about the leg, more itraitly at their ends, 
and 2 ngers diſtance cach trom other, which at the laſt he ſhould bind with hllets, like thoſe where- 
with Women uſe to bind up their hair 3 yct fo that the binding might be more ttraight upon the 
wound 3 and that hc would 11 the cavity of the ham and of the ankles with bouliters made of flax 
wrapped in linncn cloths : that he would fortific the fides ot my leg with Junks made of bents 
or little fiicks, and lincd with linncn cloth, ſtretched trom my heel to my groin, and bound over 
in four places 3 fo that the (iraight figure of the leg, might ſcarcely be perverted by any torce : that 
he would gently and ſmoothly lift up my leg to an indifferent height : and laftly, that he ſhould 


The figure of a Leg fracinred with a Wound, ry pros the — _— Njit- 
< 2C 4 oF 4 g A it 
and bound , rics , by putting, 1t in a BOX or Cate, But 


you mult note, that the ht placing or laying 
; ; ot the Leg is a matter of fuch momcnt,thar 
OT AM it any crrour be here committed, it will 
;/ of Ul | cauſe no Icfs then lameneſs : For it it be 
J lifecd vp higher than is hit, the Callus will 
t be hollow on the torchde 3 it lower, then 
e it will be gibbous or bunching torth. Nei- 
f tier allo do they commit a {mall crrour, 
: wao do not hill up the cavities at the ancles 
- after the afore-mcntioned manner : for, 
a hercupon the heel will be much attlictcd, 
[ whileſt it is forced to ſuſtain a tedious and painful compreftion', which at length brings a hot 
xk diſtemper , becauſe the ſpirits cannot freely flow therctoz which I tinding by expcrience, not 
- knowing the cauſe, wiſhed them ever now and then to litt up my hcel, whereby it might enjoy the 
Ir benetit of perſpiration, and the ſpirits have trce cntrance thereinto, and the contained vapours paſ- 
fo ling forth. To conclude, my hurt leg was laid upon a cuſhion,atter the manner you lee here deſcribed; 
2 CHAP. XXIV. 
Of ſome things to be obſerved in Ligation, when a Frafinre is aſſociated with a Wound. 

His taken out of the dodtrine of the Ancients, ought tobe kept firm and ratified 3 that ligz- Thatthe I1ga- 
d- tion muſt be made upon the Wound, otherwile the wounded part will preſently litt it tclt ans” — 
jt up into a great tumor, receiving the humours preſſed thither by the force of the ligation ,, .p.. amen 6 
1t 2c on this and that ſide, above and below, whence enſi.e many malign ſymptoms. You may make whar ſym 
nt trial hercot upon a ſound fic{hy part; for if you bind it above and below, not touching that which is toms enſue the 
d, in the midlt, it will be lifted up into a great tumor, and change the flourithing and native colour into 7 of _ 
or « livid or blackiſh huc, by rcaſon of the flowing and abundance of the humours preſſed forth on every OS -< F- 
he lide from the neighbouring parts. Theretore ſuch things will happen much the rather in a woun- RY RY Th 
he dd or ulcerated part : But tor this cauſe the Ulcer will remain tnſuppurated and weeping, crude ' 
n- and liquid Sanies flowing there-hcnce, like unto that which uſually flows trom inflamed Eyes : F- 4 
re Such Sanjes, if it fall upon the bones, and make any ttay there, it, with the touch thereof, i'' i 
nd burns and corrupts them, and ſo much the more, if they be rarc and fott, Theſe will be the tigrs 1; W 1 
ny : Gg, 3 ot ; 
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| ; : 1 : : R an ti. What to do 
25 it he knew me not, ncither that moved tor love of mc, he thould rcniit any thing of the ſeverity when the Leg 
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Signs of the of ſuch corruption of the boncs; if a greater quantity, and that more hithy ſanies flow from the Ulcer 
corruption of (4.111 was accuttomed, or the nature of a ſimple Ulcer requires if the lips of the Ulcer be inverted, ix 
the bones. the fleſh be more ſoft and flaccid about them, if a ſorrowtul ſenſe of a beating, and alfo deep Ho 
torment the Patient by fits3 if, by ſearching with your probe, you perceive the bone to be {poil.d 

of its perioſterm , and laſtly, if you find it ſcaly and rough 3 or allo, it your probe be put down ſome. 

what hard. it run into the ſubſtance of the bone. But we have treated lufficiently hercof in Our 

particular Treatiſe of the rottenneſs of the bones 3 but ccrtainly {1 uch rottcnnefs will nevcr happen ty 

When the the bone, if the hurt part be bound up asis fit, and according to Art. Wheretore I judge it not ani(: 
— arg again tO admoniſh the Chirurgcon of this, that as far as the thing (hall ſufter, he make his rowlins 
_ port upon the wound, unle(s by chance there be ſuch exceſſive pain and great inflammation, that throug/, 
occaſion of ſuch ſymptoms and accidents, he be diverted from this proper and legitimate cure of the 

diſeaſe : Therefore then, becauſe nothing more can be done, let him onecly do this which may be dogs 

without offence that is, let him ſupply the defect of ligation and rowlers, with a linnen cloth, ne; 

too weak, nor too much worn, being twice or thrice doublcd, and which may ſerve to compaſs the 

wound and ncighbouring parts once about : let him ſew the edges thercof at the ſides of the weyng 

Iclt he be forced to ſtir the fragments of the bones (which once ſet ought tobe kept unmoved) as 5. 

ten as the wound comes to be dreſſed. For, broken bones do not require ſuch trequent drcſing ..; 

Wounds and Ulcers do. By this it appears, that as want of binding, and too much looſneſs in 2h. 

{zrce of pain and a phlegmon, ſo alſo too trait ligation when patn 1s preſent, brings a phlegmgy 

and abſccls tothe Wound : Therefore lect all things here , according to the torementioned rules anq 
circumſtances be indifferent. I have for this purpoſe thought good to rciterate theſe things, becauſs 

you ſhall as yet find many, who follow the practice of Pars, and make many circumvolutions hey; 

TE and there, above and below the wound, which preſently they carry croſs-wife. But this croſs or Lit. 
pinding _ . tice-like kind of ligation is wholly to be diſliked, and that oncly to be uſed which we have deſcy, 
ſhunned. bed, according to the m.ind of Hippocrates, Now it is time that I return to the former Hiſtory 
my miſhap, and declare what was done to me after that hilt dreſſing, which I have formerly mich. 


tioncd. 


— —  — 


CHAP. XXV. 
What was uſed to the Authors Leg after the firſt dreſſing. 


Being brought home to mine own houſe in Paris in the afternoon, they took from me, out of 

the Baſilica of the left arm, ſome {ix ounces of bloud : And then at the ſecond dretling the lips 

or edges of the wound and places thereabout were anointed with wnguentum roſatum, which by 

CG a joint conſent of the Ancicnts, is much commended in the beginnings of fractures tor it willaſ- 
fore good in {wage pain, and hinder inflammation, by repelling the humours tar from the wounded part: tir 
Frafures, it js cold, aftringent and repelling, as the compoſition thereof thews 3 tor it is made ex oleo omphacin, 
aqua roſacea, pauco aceto, & cera alba, Theretore T uſcd this ointment for fix days 3 I dipped the 

compreſſes and rowlers ſomcwhiles in Oxycrate, otherwhilcs in thick and aliringent red Wine, fer 

the ttrengthening of the part, and repreting the humours z which two things we mult have a care 

You muſt have Of in Hippocrates opinion, in Fractures eſpecially with a wound : Whcretore it at any time the com- 
2 care that the preſſes or rowlers ſcemed to dry, I now and then moiſtned them with the Oxycrate or Roſe Vinegar: 
comprefles for, by their too much dryneſs, pain and inflammation happen 3 and if they bind the part ſome- 
and rowlers what more ſtrait, they hurt it alſo by their hardneſs. You ſhall ſee many Surgeons, who in this 
- + "gg d \;;nd of affect. from the beginning to the end, uſe onely aftringent and emplattick Medicins, wholly 
4 © contrary to the method ſet down by Hippocrates, and commended by Galen: For, by the continucd 
uſe of ſuch things, the pores and breathing-places of the skin are (hut up z whence the tuliginous ex- 

crement being ſuppreſt, the external heat is increaſed, and itching cauſed, and at length an Ulcer by 

the fretting of the acrid and ſerous humour long ſuppreſt : Whereby you may learn, that altringent 

and cmplattick Medicins muſt not be uſed above tix days : In ftcad hereof you thall uſe the emplailtcrs, 

which I hall preſently deſcribe. In the beginning of my diſeaſcT uſed ſo ſpare a diet, that for nine 

days I ate nothing cach day but twelve ftewed Prunes, and fix morſcls of bread, and drank a Paris 

The deſeri- Pit of ſfugred Water, of which Water this was the compoſition. Re Sacc. albiſe 5 xij. aque foit, 
prion of aſu- Ib ij. cinam. 5 iij. buliant ſimul ſecundum artem : Othcrwhiles I uſed Syrup of Maidens-hair with 
gred Water, boiled Water: Otherwhiles, the divine drink (as they term it) whereof this is the compolition, 
Re Ague cote Ib vj. ſacc. albiſ. 5 iv. ſucc. lim. 5 j. agitentur & tranſvaſentur ſepins in vaſes vitreis: | 

was purged when necd required with a bole of Caſſia with Rubarb : I uſed alſo Suppoſitorics of Ca- 

ſile-Soap to make me go to ſtool] for, it at any time I wantcd due evacuation, a preternatural heat 

The cauſes of prcſcntly ſeized upon my kidnies: With this, though exquilite manner of diet, I could not prevail, 
a Fever and but that a Fever took me upon the cleventh day ot my diſcaſe, and a defluxion, which turncd into 
Abſceſs, enſu- an abſceſs, long flowing with much matter : I think the occaſion hereof was ſome portion of the hu- 
-_ Fu.amy * mour ſuppreli in the bottom of the wound; as alſo by too looſe binding, by reaſon that I could not 
* endurejuſtor more ſtrait binding z and lalily, ſcalcs or ſhivers of bones quite broke off, and therctore 

unapt to be agglutinated : for theſe therctore putrefying, drew by conſent the proper nouriſhment ot 

the part into putrefaction, and by the putredinous heat thence arifing, did plentifully adminiltcr thY 

Signs of ſcales material and cthcicnt cauſe to the detluxion and inflammation, I was moved to think they were 
ſevered from {calcs ſevered from their bone by the thin and crude ſanies flowing from the wound, the much {woln 
their bones, ſides of the wound, and the more looſe and ſpongy fleſh thereabouts. To theſe cauſes this alſo did 
accrew, one night amongſt thereſt, as I ſlept, the muſcles ſo contracted themſelves by a violent mo- 

tion, that they drew my whole leg upwards 3 ſo that the bones, by the vehemency of the convullion, 


were diſplaced, and prefled the ſides of the wound neither could they be pertely compoſed or - 
unict: 
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unleſs by a new extenſion and impulfion, which was much more painful to me than the former. My 


Fever when it had laſted me ſeven days, at length enjoyed a crifis and end, partly by the cruption of 


matter, and partly by ſweat, flowing trom me in a plenteous manner. 


OO ——_— — 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


IWhat may bethe cauſe of the convulſive twitching of broken Members, 


His contraction, and (as it were) convulfive twitching, uſually happens to frattared mem- 
bers in the time of flcep. I think the cauſe thercofis, tor that the native heat withdraws it 
ſelt while we ſlcep, into the center of the body z whereby ir cometh to pals, that the cx- 

treme parts grow cold, In the mean while Nature by its accutiomed providence, {ends ſpirits tothe 
(upply of the hurt part : But becaule they are not received of the part cvil affected and unapt there- 
to, they betake themſelves together, and ſuddenly, according to their wonted celcrity, thither trom 
whence they came, the muſcles tollow their motion 3; with the muſcles the bones whcreinto they are 
inſerted, are together drawn 3 whereby it comes to pals, that they are again difplaced, and wittz 
grcat torment ot pain, tall trom their tormer ſcat. This contra&ion of the Muſcles is towards their 
original, 


_—_— — 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Certain documents concerning the parts whereon the Patient mu} neceſſarily reſt 
whileft he lies in his Bel. 


Hoſe who have their leg cr the like bone broken, becauſe they are hindered by the bitterncſs 
of pain, and alſo with tor their cure or conſolidation, arc forced to kcep themſelves without 
ſtirring, and upon their backs in their beds for a long time together. In the mean {pace 

the parts whereupon they mult neccarily lie, as the heel, back, holy-bone, rump, the muſcles of the 

broken thigh or leg, remain ſtretched forth and unmovablc, ſet at liberty trom their uſual tundions : 

Whercby it comes to pals that all their ſtreygth decaycs, and grows dull by little, Moreover allo, 

by the ſupprethon of the tuliginous and acrid cxcrements, and want of perſpiration, they grow pre- 

tcrnaturally hot 3 whence detluxion, an abſccls and ulcer happen to them, but princi pally tothe holy- 
bone, the rump, and heel: to the former, for that they are detended with ſmall tiore of flcth;, to the 


latter, for that it 15 of more cxquilite ſenſe. Now the Ullcers of theſe parts are dithcultly healcd, yca, 


and oft-times they cauſc a gangrene in the fleſh, and a rottenneſs and mortitication in the bones there- 
The Figure of a Caſſe. 


tinue 
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under.and for the heel. 
moſt | 2 con- 
Fever, dc 


al _— jþ vu : 


which is produ- 
ced by the mcet- 


| ing,and as it Were 

AA Shews the bottom or bely of the Caſſe. BB The wings or ſides to be opened and ſyut growing together 
at pleaſure, C The end of the wings, whereto the ſole or arch is fitted, DD The ot the three mul- 
Arch, EE The Sole. FF An open ſpace whereat the heel bangs forth of the Caſſe. cles of the calt ot 
the leg, All which 

are deadly both by diffipation of the native heat by the feveriſh, and that which is preternatural as 


alſo by the infetion of the noble parts,whoſe uſe the life cannot want, by carrion-like vapors. When Femedies for 


a5 I conlidered all theſe things with my {clt, and (become more $kilful by the example of others) un- 


the preventi- 
on of the a- 


dcrſtood how dangerous they were, I wiſhed them now and then to litt my heel out of the bed and foreſaid UL 
taking hold of the rope which hung over my head, I heaved up my felt, that {o the parts prefſed with cers. 


continual lying, might tranſpire and be ventilated. Moreover alſo I retted thele parts upon a round 
culhion, bcing open in the middle, and ſtuffed with ſoft feathers, and laid undcr my rump and hcel, 
taat they might be refre{hed by the beneiit and gentle breathing of the air : and I did oft-times apply 


linnen cloths ſprcd over with ungentum roſatum, tor the afſwagivg of the pain ard heat: Beſides alſo, I 


deviied 


_ 
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The uſe ofa deviſed a Caſle of Lattin, whercin the broken Leg being laid, is kept in its place, far more ſurely 4, 
Lartin Cafle. .1+ainly than by any Junks; and moreover alſo it may all be moved to and again at the Patien:. 

pleaſure. This Cafſe will alſo hinder the heel from lying with all its body and weight upon th, 

Bcd, putting a ſoft and rhick boullter under the calf, in that place where the Caſle is hollow :; he. 

fidcs alſo, it arms and defends it againſt the falling down and weight of the bed-cloths, having, 2 lirtt. 

arch made over and above of the ſame matter : All which ſhall be made maniteſt unto you by tho 

precedent figure. Now it remains that I tell you what remediesI applicd to the abſceſs which hap- 

A ſuppurative pencd upon my wound. When thercfore I perceived an abſceſs to breed, I compoled a ſuppurative 
Medicin. Medicin of the yolks of Eggs, common Oil, Turpentine, and a little Wheat-flour, and I uſed it till jr 
A deterſive, was opcned then to cleanſe it I uſed this following remedy. Jy Syrupiroſati & terebinth, venete, 4, 
S 1}. palveris radicis ireos florentie, aloes, maſtiches, farine bordei, an. 3 ($. incorporentur omnia ſimul, fat 
mundificativum : but IT had a care that the place whercat I conjectured the quite ſevered ſcalcs cf the 

boncs mult break forth, ſhould be filled with tents made of ſponge or flax, that fo by this mean 1 

Caragmarick might keep the Ulleer open at my pleaſure: But I put into the bottom of the Ulcer catagmatick 1n 
Powders have cephalick Powders, with a little burnt alum, toprocure the egrels of the tormerly mentioned ſcalcs, 
= 4 Theſe at length caſt forth, I cicatrizcd the Ulcer with burnt alum For, this having a drying ang 
ſcales of bones altrivgent faculty, confirms and hardens the fleth, which is looſe and {pongy, and flowing with liquid 
ſanies, and helps forward Natures endeavour in cicatrization. For, the tragments of the bones, they 
by rcaſon of their natural drineſs and hardnefs, cannot be joined and knit together by themſely; 

without a medizem : but they necd a certain ſubſtance, which thickning and concreting at their ends, 

The cauſes doth at length glue them together, and (as it were) taſten them with foder. This {ubliance hath irs 
both efficient mattcr of the proper ſubſtance and marrow of the bones 3 but the former trom the native heat, and 
2nd material emplaſtick Medicins, which moderately heat. For on the contrary, theſe Medicins, which by their 
of a Calls. too much heat, dodiſcuſs and attenuate, do (as it were) melt and diflolve the matter of the Cally, 
and fo hinder the knitting : Wherefore for this purpoſe, I would wiſh you to make ule of the tl. 

lowing emplaſicrs, of whoſe cfhcacy I have had experience; for, hence they are called knitting or 

Medicins con- conſolidating plaſters. Re Olei myrtil. & roſarum omphac. an. tt ($. rad. althee Th ij. rad. fraxini, & fil, 
pg wy ejuſd.rad. conſolide majoris & fol.£juſd.fol.ſalicis, an.m.). fiat decoctio in ſufficiente quant. vini nigri, & aque 
+ wg fabrorum, ad medietatis conſumptionem, adde in colatirra pulveris myrrhe & thuris an. 5 |». adipis hinei, 
th (3. terebinth. lote 5 iv. maſtiches, 5 tj. litharg yri auri & argenti,an. 5 1). boli armenie, & terre ſigillate 

The black Pla- ,y, 5 j. (*. minii 3 Vj. cere albe quantum ſufficit : fiat emplaſtrum, ut artis ejt, In ſtead hercot you may 
er. ule the black emplatter, whereof this is the deſcription. IK Lithargyri azri tb j. olei & aceti th ij, <- 
quantur ſimul lento igne donec nigrum & ſplendens reddatur emplaſirum, & non adhereat digitis. Or 

. . IK Olei roſat. & myrtil. an. 5 ij. nucum cupreſſt, boli armen. ſanguinis drac, pulveriſatorum an. 5 (5, emplaj, 
Thedeſcripti- ,,, ,-alcitheos } iv. liquef aciant ſunul & fiat emplaſtrum ſecundum artem. In defedt of thele, you may 
on of a Spara- J 7 ; aq + " ' mach At, 
drapum, or Uuſea Cerecloth, or Tela Gualteri, whereof this is the delcription. Re Pulveris thuris, farine wolatilir, 
Cerecloth, maſtiches, bolt arm. reſine pini, nucum cupreſſi, rubie tincorum, an. Z ij. ſevi arietini & cere albe, an. th ||, 
fiat emplaſtrum : into which (whilcſt it is hot) dip a warm linnen cloth, for the torementioncd uſe, 

Emplaſtrum Diacalcitheos, by the common conſent of all the Ancients, is much commended for Fra- 

Etures3 but it muſt undergo different preparations, according to the condition of the ticne, for in 

the Summer it mult bedifſolved in the juice of Plantain and Nightthade, leſt it ſhould heat morethan 

is fit. It is convenient in the interim to have regard to the temper of the affected bodies 3 for nci- 

ther arc the bodies of children to be ſo much dried as theſe of old men : otherwile it ſuch drying Me- 

dicins ſhould be applicd to young bodies as to old, the matter of the Callus would be diflolved, it would 

be ſo far from concreting 3 wherefore the Surgeon muſt take great heed in the choice of his Medi- 

Medicins cins : For often-times remedics good of themlelves, are by uſe made not good, becauſe they are uſed 
good of them- and applicd without judgment z which is the cauſe that oft-times pernicious accidents happen, orclle 
ſelves, not the Callus becomes more ſoft, hard, lender, crooked 3 orlaſtly, concretes more ſlowly by the great 


good by events Four, and to the great ſhame of the Surgeon. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


By what means we may know the Callus is a breeding, 


When the 


| 4-7 he wcY Ulcer, when the pain flackned, and laſtly, whenas the convultive twitchings ceaſed ; which 


ding the Ulcer cauſed me to judge it fit to dreſs it ſeldomer than I was uſed to do : For, by the frequent 
mult be ſel- detcrſion in drefting an Ulcer, whilcſt a Callws is breeding, the matters whereof it is to be made, are 
dom dreſt. drawn away and ſpent, which are (as they term them) Ros, Cambium, and Gluten, which arc the pro- 
per and genuine nouriſhments both of the bony, as alſo of the fleſhy ſubſtance. I by other ſigns allo 
conjeQured the breeding of the Callus, to wit, by the ſweating ofa certain dewy bloud out of the 
edges and pores of the wounds, which gently died and bedewed the boullters and ligatures, procecd- 
Heppſent.43- ing from the efflux of the ſubtler and gentler portion of that matter, which plenteouſly flowed down 
Ject.1, ae frat. for the breeding of a Callus. As alſo by a tickling and pleafing ſenſe of a certain vapour continually 
creeping, with a moderate and gentle heat, from the upper parts even to the place of the wound, 
Wheretore thenceforwardsI ſomewhat looſened the ligation, left by keeping, it too firait, I ſhould hin- 
derfrom entering to the fragments of the bones, the matter of the Calls, which is a portion of th: 
Meats fir for bloud, temperate in quality, and moderate in quantity. Then therefore I thought good to uſc nou- 
generating a riſhments ht togenerate more groſs, thick, and tenacious bloud, and ſufficient for generating a Calm, 
—_ ſuch as are the extremities, tendinous, and griſly parts of Bealts, as the heads, fect, legs, and cars dt 
Hogs, Oxen, Sheep, Kids; all which I boiled with Rice, French Barley, and the like, uſing ſome- 


whiles one, ſomewhiles another, to pleate my ſtomach and palate, I alſo ſometimes fed upon Fru- 
mity, 


T Hen IT knew that my Leg begun to knit, when as leſs matter than was uſual came from the 
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mity, or Wheat ſodden in Capon broth with the yolks of Eggs; Idrank red, thick and altringent 
Wine, indifferently tempered with Water, For my ſecond courſe, I ate Cheſnuts and Medlars. 
Neither do I without ſome reaſon, thus particularize my diet; for that groſs nourilhments, eſpecially 
if they be friable and fragil, as Beef is, are alike hurtful (for as much as pertains to the gencrating, of a 
Calls) as light meats are for that makes the Calls too dry, theſe too tender. Wherefore Galen 1ib.6.Metb.c.s 
pronounces thoſe meats onely ft for generating a Calls, which are neither fragilnor triable, neither 
{cxous and thin, nor toodry 3 but indifferent groſs, and allo viſcid, fat and tough. Theſe meats di- 
gelted by the ſtomach into chylue, are (ent into the Guts, and from hence, by the meſaraick veins into 
the gate vein, and the hollow part of the Liver, thence into the hollow-vein, and ſo into the veins 
diſperſed over all the body and parts thereof. There are alſo ſome of theſe veins which carry bloud 
into the bones, but in the large cavities of the bones is marrow containcd, as in the ſimall, a certain 
marrowy ſubſtance, proportionable thereto, being their proper nouriſhment. The gencration of 
marrow is from the grofler portion of the bloud, which flows into the greater cavities of the bones by 
larger Veins and Arteries, but into the lels by leſſer, which end in their pores and ſmall paſſages: 
For in large bones you may obſerve large and apparcnt paſſages, by which the Veins and Arterics 


enter for the fore-mentioned uſe. By the ſame ways the Nerves alſo inlinuate themſelves, from Why the mar- 


whence proceeds a membrane which involves the marrow of the bones, the which by that means is 55 k wn, "og 
inducd with moſt exquiſite ſenſe, as experience teachcthz which is the cauſe that makes many be- of cating , 
lieve that the marrow hath ſenſe of tecling, becauſe the membranes thereof being hurt cauſe molt i 
bitter pain. Therctore out of the marrow and the proper ſubſtance of the bone, there ſweats a cer- 

tain grols and terreſtrial juice, whereof by the power of the afſimilating faculty, which ſerves in ſtead 

of the formative, a Callus grows and knits, Simple fractures of the leg are uſually knit in tifty days, tn whar ſpace 
but through the occaſion of the Wound, and the Cakes quite broke off, and other accidents which bc- the Leg is uſu- 
fel me, it was three whole Moneths before the fragments of the bones were perte&ly knit, and it was Aly knit, 

alſo another Moneth betore I could go upon my Leg without the help of a Crutch. Going was pain- 

tal to me for ſome few days, becauſe the Callus had taken up ſome place ot the muſclcs : for before 

my former freedom of motion could return again to the hroken and knit part, it was neceſlary that 

the tendons and membranes ſhould ſeparate themſelves by little and little trom the ſcar. In the pcr- 

formance of all thele things, I had thediligent and faithtul affiſtance amongſt the Surgeons, to omit 

Phyſicians, of Antboriy Portal the Kings Surgeon, 


DL — 


CHAP. XXIX, 


Of thoſe things which may hinder the generation of a Callus, and how to corre 
the faults thereof, if it be ill-formed, 


Aving already ſpoken of the ſigns of a Callus beginning to concrete, of its generation and 

the manner thereof: it now remains that we treat of thoſe things which hinder the gc- 

neration thereotz and what on the contrary help forwards the conformation and concre- 
tion thereof, Now theſe things which cither wholly hinder, or elſe retard the generation of a Cal- piſcuſfing and 
I, have a ſtrong and powerful diſcuttive and attenuating faculty z orelMe they are unctuous, oily, and un&uous Me- 
moilt,: For by ſuch, the juice, whereof the Callus ought to be, is cither melted and conſumed, or 4icins hinder 
elſe grows ſoft, and is relaxed. But on the contrary, thoſe things which help forwards a Calls, CO 
muſt be drying, incrafſating, thickning, hardning, and emplaſtick, moderately hot and aſftringent : What helps 
But for moiſt and relaxing Medicins, they ought to have no place here, unleſs when it happens that forward the 
the Callzs 1s ill formed, that is, too thick, or crooked, or otherwiſe ill thapen, whereby it may be wa- gener ation 
ſed and broken, ſo to be reſtored again after a better manner, Yet notwithſtanding, ſuch things are — 
not to be atterr.pted, unleſs when the Callzs is yet green, and ſo depraved that the fault thereof doth 
very much pervert the native conformation of the part, and exccedingly offend the ation : Then 
therefore in ſuch caſe the place mult be fomented with a decoction of a Sheeps-head and guts, where- 
in ſhallbe boiled the roots of Marth-mallows, of Briony, the ſeeds of Line, Fenugreck, Pigeons-dung, 
Bay-berries, and the like. You ſhall alſo uſe this following Ointment and Plaiter. Re UVngwenti de 
Althea 3 iv. olei liliorum, &* axungie anſeris, an. 3 j. aque vite parum, liquefiant ſimul, fiat linimentuni, 
quo linatur pars, Then apply this following Emplaſter, 1& Emplaſt. de Vigo cum Mercurio, cerati 
eypati, deſeriptione Phylagrii, an. 5 iij. olei anethini & liliorum, an. F j. Equefiant onuiia ſimul, fidt empla- . 
frm, let it be ſpread upon leather tor the aforeſaid uſe. When by this means the Catlzs thall ſeem 
to be ſufficiently mollihed, it thall be broken, and the bones reltored tothcir natural ſtate, and the | 
care of the FraCture to be followed as at the beginning, If the Callus be become too hard through What Calus 
2c, 1t is better not to brcak it. but to let it alone, leſt fome worſe accident befall the Patient : For it brok ON be 
may fo fail out, that by your labouring to break it, the bone may break in ſome other part, before it though 4i- 
break in that which is knit by the Callus; therefore the diſcreet Patient had rather live lame, than ſtort,or other- 
foreſchewing it, to undergo the hazard of his life. If the Callzs be too groſs, it ſhall be diminiſhed wile Wl-con- 
(it it beas yet freſh) with emollicnt, reſolving, and powerfully aſtringent Mcdicins, which have force formed, 
todiſlolve, dry and exhauſt. It will alſo be good ſtrongly to rub the Callus with Oil of Bays, where- 
In Salt-petre, or {ome other kind of Salt hath been diflolved, then wrap it about with a rowler to 
bind it very ltraitly, putting a leaden plate thereon, whereby the lowing down of the nouriſhing hu- 


_ into the part, may be forbidden, that thus by little and little the Callzes may decay and dimi- 


mo ſlowly, for that it istoo liraitly bound, or becauſe the idle part is longer kept in quiet than is 0 lender & 
without exerciling of its proper tunCtion, (which caufe is to be reckoned among the chief cauſes 


It on the contrary it any ways happen that the Callzs be more thin and ſlender, and grows The cauſes "of 
Callus, 


! - : . . . 
tac IeFneſs, even tor this reaſon, for that exerciſe ſtirs up the native heat of the part, the worker 


Udigeliionand nutrition) or elſe for that they feed upon ſuch nouriſhments as offend in quality or 


quantity, 


= 
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Remedies jt {elf js too haſtily, and before the time put to undergo 


ting and fri. 


ions, 
rily areuſed to members troubled with an atrophia, or want of nouriſhment. 


CHAP. XXX, 
Of fomentations which be uſed to broken bones. 


The effe&s for a fomentation, we mean that which is juſt between hot and cold, that is, which feel; 


taereof, 
ſome ſhort ſpace, doth moderately heat, attenuate, and prepare for reſolution, the humour which is in 


the ſurface of the body, it draws bloud and an alimentary humour to the part labouring of an atrophia; 

it aſſwages pain, relaxes that which is too much extended, and moderately heats the member refrige- 

ratcd through occaſion of too ſtrait binding, or by any other means : On the contrary, too hot to- 
| menting cools by accident, digeſting, and diſcuſling the hot humour which was contained in the 
Notes of ſhort, member. We mean athort time 1s = in fomenting, when the part begins to grow red and ſell; 
Ju - t09 a juli ſpace, when the part is manifeſtly red and ſwollen : but we conjecture, that much or too much 
in. oment- times ſpent thereon, if theredneſs which formerly appeared go away, and the tumor which lifted 
Fomentations up the part, ſubtide, Alſo in fomenting, you muſt have regard to the body whereto it is uſed: For 
hurt plerho= if jt be plethorick, an indifferent fomentation will diſtend the part with plenty of ſuperfluous hu- 
rick bodies. qours; but if it be lean and ſpare, it will make the part more fleſhy and ſucculent, Now it remains 


that weſay ſomewhat of the fracture of the bones of the Feet. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the Frature of the bones of the Feet. 


Aured bones may : Wherefore theſe ſhall be cured like them, but that the bones of the toes mult not be 
of the foot kept in a crooked poſture, as the bones of the fingers mult, leſttheir action ſhould perilh 
muſt be kept or be depraved 3 for as we uſe our legs to walk, ſo we uſe our feet to fiand ; belades alſo the Paticnt 


im 4 firair Po (hall Keep his bed until they be knit. 
The End of the Fifteenth Book 


BOOK XVI. 
Of DISLOCATIONS w LUXATIO NS. 


Why the fra. T He bones of the inſtep, back and toes of the Feet, may be fractured as the bones of the hands 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Kinds and Manners of Diſlocations. 


A Diſlocation is the departure or falling out of the head of a bone from its prope! 

9 cavity into an accultomed place belides nature, hindring voluntary motion. 
YI There is another kind of Luxation, which is cauſed by a violent diſtention, 4 
PIER Yay 25 it werea certain divarication, and dilatation, or extenſion into length a 

: \ Yay bredth of the ligaments, and all the nervous bodies, which contain, ſtrengthen, 

Sed and bind together the joints. Thus thoſe who have been tormented and racked, 

have that thick ligament which is in the inner cavity of the huckle bore t00 

violently extended, Thoſe who have ſuffered the Strappado, have the ligaments encompalling (ns 

artic)ation of the arm-bone, with the ſhoulder blade, forcibly and violently diſtended. Such alo 

+1. .ir4 Is their aftect, whole foot is ſtrained by ſipping. There is a third kind of Luxation, when as choſe 

kind of &iflo. bones which are joined contiguous, and one (as it were) bound to the ſides of another, gap< TP) 


cation. aſunder : as in the arm, when the Ell parts from the Wand in the leg', when the one F _ tw 
[ 
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- quantity, or both or for that the ligature uſed to the = is too often looſed, or becauſe the Par! 
olid offices and motions. According to the 
therefore, variety of cauſes medicins ſhall be applied ; for if the ligature of the part be too (trait, - it ſhall be log. 
ſed, yea, verily the fractured place, theligature being taken away, ſhall be quite freed trom ligation, 
and a new kind cf ligature muſt be made, which mult be rowled down from the root of the Veſſels, 
that is, from the arm-pits, if the arm or from the groin, if the leg be broken, to the fracture; yer (, 
as that you may leave it untouched or taken in, for thus the bloud is preſſed from the fountain and 
ſpring,and forced into the affected part, by a way quite contrary to that whereby we have formerly 
taught, in fear of inflammation, to hinder it from entrance into the affected part : Alſo gentle tri. 
ions and fomentations with warm water may be profitably made, from which you mult then 
When we deſiſt, when the part ſhall begin to grow hot and ſwell. If any too long continue thele frictions 
muſt defilt 1114 fomentations , he ſhall reſolve that which he hath drawn thither: For this we have often. 
cogryr tl obſerved, that frictions and fomentations have contrary effets, according to the ſhortneſs and 
continuance of time. Pications will alſo conduce to this purpoſe, and other things Which cultoma. 


Warm Water Ivers fomentations are uſed to broken bones for ſeveral cauſes, When we uſe warm water 
lukewarm to the hand of the Phyſician and Patient. A fomentation of ſuch water uſed for 
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from the other : yet this may be referred to the ſecond fort of Dillocations, becauſe it happens not 

without dilatation, or cl{e the breaking of the ligaments. There is alſo a fourth addcd to theſe, as The fourth, 
when the Epiphyſes and heads of bonesare plucked trom the bone whercon they wert placed or tall- 

ncdz which unproperly called kind of Luxation, hath place chiefly in the bones of young people, and 

it is known by the impotency of the part, and by the noite and grating together of the crackling 

boncs when they are handled. Now the bones of young tolks are alſo incident toanother caſualty; 

for as the bones of old people arc broken by violence, by rea{on of their drincts and hardneſs. thus the 

bones of children arc bended or crooked in by reaſon of their natural ſottncfs and humidity. 


Wo — 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Differences of Diſlocations. 


Ome Diſlocations are ſimple, others compound : We term them fimple which have no other What Luxati- 
preternatural affect joincd with them and ſuch compound, as are complicated with one or 905 are fim- 
more preternatural affects z as when a diſlocation is atfociated with a wound, fracture, great Fr, —_—_ 

ain, inflammation, and an abſceſs: For, through occafion of theſe we are often compelled fo long to pound. 
[zt alone the luxation until theſe be remitted of themſelves, or by our Art. Some diſlocations arc What a com- 
compleat and perfect, as when the bone wholly falls out of its cavity 3 other ſome are unpertect , as Pleat Luxa- 
when it is onely lightly moved, and not wholly fallen out z wherefore we oncly call them ſubluxa- ©2215 
tions or ſirains. Differences of Luxations are alſo drawn from the place; tor ſometimes the bone is 
wreſied forwards, otherwhiles backwards, upwards, downwards; {omewhilecs it may be wrelted ac- 
cording to all theſe differences of fite, and otherwhiles onely according toſome of them, Differences 
arealſo taken from the condition of the diſlocated Joint in greatneſs and littlencls, trom the ſuperti- 
ciary or dcep excavation of the ſinus or hollownels 3 and laſtly, trom the time, as it it be lately done, 
or of ſome long continuance, I have judged it fit to ſet down all theſe, for that there are ſeveral In- 
dications of curing, according to the varicty cf cach of theſe, as we {hall teach hercatrer, 


—A 


CHAP. IIL 
Of the Cauſes of Diſlocations. 


Here are three general cauſes of Luxations, internal, external, and hereditary : The internal, What a ſub- 
are excrementitious humours and flatulencies, which {ctling into the joints with great force Ng as 

and plenty, do ſo make Nlippery, ſoften and relax the ligaments which bind together the jacernal cau- 

bones, that they cafily fall out of their cavities, or elſe they fo hll and diftend theſe ligaments, and ſes of diſloca- 

make them ſo ſhort, that being contracted, they alſo contract the appendices of the bones trom whence tions, 

they ariſe, and ſo pluck them from the bone whereon they are placed, or clfe draw the heads of the 

bones out of their cavities, chiefly if the violencc of a noxious humour doth allo concur, which poſ- 

{ing and hlling up the cavities of the joints. puts them from their (cats, as it ott-times happens to 

the joint of the hip by Sciaticaes, and to the Yertebre of the ſpine, by whoſe Luxation people become 

pibbous, or otherwiſe crooked. But extcrnal cauſes of Diſlocations are talls from high, bruiting and External cav- 

heavy blows, the Rack, Strappado, ſlipping in goivg, and all ſuch like things, which may torce the les. 

heads of the bones to fly out of their {cats or cavities, which alſo happens ſometimes to Infants in 

their birth, when as they arc too care!:fly and violently drawn forth by the Midwite, fo that cither 

their arms or legs are put out of joint, Hereditary cauſes are ſuch as the Parents transfuſe into their Hereditary 

off-fpring : hence t is, that crooked not neceſfarily, but often-times are generated by crooked, and cauſes, 

lmeby lame. Thetruth whereof is evident by daily expericnce: Belides allo Hippocrates himſelf Pops 89, 

avers, that Infants in the very Womb may have their joints diflocated by a tall, blow, and compreſ- of = ſe = 

lion, and by the too much humidity and looſneſs of the joints : whence allo we {ee many crook- {;1,4e art. Mn 

legged and footed from their nativity, ſo that none necd marvel or make any doubt hereof, We Children may 

havercad it obſerved by Galen, In Libro de Artic. that children may have impotihumes in their Mo- have Impo- 

thers Wombs. which may caſt forth quitture, the Ulcers being opened of their own accord, and be ci- —_—_— 

catrized by the onely benefit of Nature, It alſo happens to many trom their nrlt contormation, that yyombs, 

the cavities of their joints are leſs depreſſed than they ſhould be, and that their verges are more dila- 

ted than they ought to be ; whereby it happens that the hcads of the bones can the lets enter into 

them, It falls out that otherſome have the ligaments appointed by Nature tor taftning together the 

bones of the joint, whether inſerted or placed about, ſo weak, that from their hrit original they are 

not of ſufficient ſtrength, or elſe abound with much phlegm, either bred together with them, or flow- 

ing from ſome other place ſo that by their tov much {lipperineſs they leſs faithfully contain 

the knittings or articulations of the bones. In all theſe, as the bones are calily diſlocated, fo they 

ay preſently be caſily reſtored , without the aſſiſtance of a Surgeon, as I have oft-times obſerved 

n ſome, 


— 


CHAP. IV. 
The figns of Diſlocations, 


Ome of the ſigns whereby we come to the knowledge of a luxated bone, are common to all Ty. cgmmon 
diſlocations z others are proper onecly to ſeveral Luxations. It is a common lign that there fign of all dif+ 
is always a tumor in that part whereto the bone runs, and a hollowncfs on that fide trom locations. 


Wacnce it is flown, Now the proper figns hall be ſhewed, when as we come to treat of the par- 
ticular 


—_— 
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ticular kinds of Luxationss We know a perteda Diſlocation by the Joſt aQion of the part, that I5, 
to lay, the loſt motion 3 pain alſo brecds a ſuſpition of a diſlocation 3 tor the head of the bone, 
which (moved out of its place) is forced into another , preſſes the fleſh, and diftends the nerves aljq 
moved out of their place: Hercto alſo conduces the comparing of the ſound joint with that whici, 
is hurt, in which collation it is fit the ſound part, which is compared with the hurt, be no ways, 
neither by Nature or any accident, wronged, nor deformed, nor withered or decayed, nor ſwollen 
above meaſure, otherwiſe it may cozen and deceive you, if you be leſs wary. Labour and difficulty 
- Signsof an of action in moving, is a ſign of an uncompleat Luxation, or ſtrain. Now we thus know that the 
imperfeR diſ- Jjpaments ſerving to the connexion of the articulations, are extended and relaxed, it the head of 
location. the bone, preſſed with your fingers, be cafily driven to the contrary part, and ſuddenly fly thence 
back again 3 if thruſting your finger into the Joint, it cally enter, nothing refilting it, as though a}? 
were empty within z if the motion be difficult, ornone at all, 


CHAP. V. 
Of Prognoſticks to be made upon Luxations. 


ons be uncura- For the head may be diſlocated, but thereupon preſent death enſues, by reaſon of thecom. 

_—_ preffion of the whole ſpinal marrow preſently at the original thereof; ſuch allo is the diſſe. 

Why thoſe Cation of a vertebra of the ſpine, and of the Jaw-bone, which, flipped forth on both ſides, hath cauſed 

bones which inflammation, and a great tumor before it be ſet. The bones of other Joints, as they are more or lets 

are hardly dif. diſlocated.and moved out of their ſeats, ſomay they bemorecaſily or difficultly reſtored : For, by how 

locazed, are much they are the leſs moved out of their places, by ſo much they are the more quickly, and by how 

hargeo be (et. mich they are the further. by ſo much they are the more ſlowly and difficultly ſet. Alſo an indication 

: taken from the figure of the luxated bone, gives a lign of the catie or hard reſtoring ot the diſſoct- 

tion; as in thearm, by how much the bones be the more eaſily diflocated, by ſo much once laxated 

they are the more caſily reſtored, Bones do not eafily fall out of joint in fleſhy bodies 3 but when they 

chance tobe put out, they are not caſily got in again : For in ſuch, the articulation is ſtraitly on every 

fide held in by the thickneſs of the muſcles and the plenty of the fat lying thereabouts, On thecon- 

trary. ſuch as are lean, eſpecially thoſe who formerly have been more fat, have their joints morelax, 

whereby it comes to paſs, that their bones may eaſily be put forth of joint : beſides allo, through the 

default of the digeſtive faculty, they have their joints replete with mucous humours 3 whence iti, 

that the heads of the bones, as ſtanding in a ſlippery place, are the leſs ſtable, as it is xecorded by Hy- 

—=— @' Mts pocrates : But ſlender bodies, which arc naturally dry, compa and denſc, have their mulcles and 

cells 11h.8, ligaments more ſtrong and dry ; wherefore their bones are the more difficultly diſplaced z anddiſ- 

cap.11. placed, the more difficultly ſet. Some bones, joined amongſt themſclves, do ſometimes fly afunder, 

as when the ſhoulder-blade flies from the collar-bone at the Acromizm, and in the Arm, the Ell from 

the Wand; and in the Leg, the one focile trom the other, and the Heel-bone from the Andle, 

Bones thus ſeparated will never be joined together again, will never recover their former comely 

hgure, never thcir ſtrength of ation : For then it moli uſually happens that the ligaments are ci- 

ther broke aſunder, or «ſe reſolved and become lax. Thoſe whoſe bones are diſlocated by an ex- 

ternal cauſe, they, after they be ſet, may eaſily fall out again, for that the ligaments, moiſtnedand 

bedewed with an excrementitious humour, cannot fhrmly hold them : oft-times the ligaments ar? 

not wholly broken, but onely in ſome portion thereot; and hence the action of the part cither pe- 

ow. rn "iO riſhes, or is debilitated : Alſo that diſlocation is uncurable, when as the ligaments, lteepcd and 

, ww vhs — {(wollen up with an excrementitious humidity, are ſo much ſhortned and contracted in their lengti, 

a bone is un- as they have acquired in their breadth: and thus they draw away and pluck off the appendices of 

curable, the bones from whence they ariſe, and by reaſon the bone and the appendix do enter and receive 

each other by many cavities and prominencies, therefore they cannot, by how skilful hand ſoever 

they be handled, be again fitly placed and put together. Old and inveterate diſlocations, whercin 

a tongh humour poſſeſſing the cavity is concrete in ſtead of the head of the bone, are not to be rc- : 

ſtored 3 asneither when the heads of the luxated bones have by continual attrition made themlclves -_rs 
a new cavity in the neighbouring bone : neither if they be reſtored, is the reſtitution firm and 0 ' _ 
continuance, becauſe the natural cavity is poſſeſſed by another matter, and the new made near © A 
thereto cannot well and faithfully contain the received head of the bone. Thoſe who have their —__ 
ſhoulder diſlocated, may uſe their hand for many ations, as well as the oppoſite ſound hand , tor = _ 
the weight of the body is not ſuſtained by the hands as it is by the legs : and by how much the hand cans t; 
is the more exerciſed, by ſo much the arm becomes the more corpulent. Contrarily, it the thigh- atten 
bone be diſlocated, eſpecially if it be wrelted inwards, the whole leg quickly decays by an atrphi, _ = 
Hipp.ſent.88. becauſe the part doth abſolutely loſe all motion : for by the opinion of Hippocrates, the performance _ trc 
ſez. deart» of the proper action increaſes firength, and makes the part in betcer plight ; but idleneſsdebllitat® 4g 
and makes it lean. If a great wound and tracture be joined with a luxation, there is danger, [clt 
while we uſe extention tor reſtoring the part, we draw the nerves too violently, and ſo break the 
nerves, veins, and artcries, whence would enſue fear of inflammation, convulſion, and other mar 
"=" 5. lign ſymptoms. Wherefore Hippocrates judges it better in ſuch a concourſe and complication © 
ſeft.3. 7 ST preternatural affects, abſolutcly not to meddle at all with the ſetting of the diſlocated bone : for, by 
ſent.88. attempting the reſtitution, certain death 3 but by omitting it, onely lameneſs is to be feared, Eve!) 
You muſt not diſlocation mult be reſtored before inflammation come 3 but if it be already preſent, you mult pre- 
—_ t ſently be carctul to take it away : For other things, let the Patient reſt, leſt it the affect be irxitated, 
4:0 theincreaſe and acceſs of pain cauſe a convullion, gangrene, and laſtly death, as I remember Ihave 


med joint, . . . . - oe rf 
” ſometimes obſerved. Therefore when inflammation, and other malign ſymptoms ſhall be nutigate | 
al 


What luxati- \ _ It Joints may be perverted and luxated, but all of them cannot in like manner be rcfiord 
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and correcd , then may you endeavour to reſtore the 1uxation, eſpecially if the habit of the body 
and member affected may admit it. For it the body be flender, delicate and tender, then the rclti- 
eution will be more ſpeedy and facile, But on the cortrary, more difficult it it be groſs and compact. 
And let thus much ſuffice for Prognoſticks in Luxations. 


CHAP VL 
Of the general cure of Diſlocatims, 


Or all that T have heretofore delivercd the general method of curing Fractures and Difloca- 
tions, yct it ſhall not be unprofitable to repeat here in this place thoſe things which may be 
accommodatcd to this Treatiſe of curing Luxations. Now he that will cure Diſlccations. Sie invent] 
muſt have regard to hive intentions, which it will be fitting to perform in o:der. The hrlt is, of hold= ons in per 
ing the ſecond, of drawing or extcnding) the third, of torcing in 3 the fourth, of placing in conve= Diflocations, 
nicnt hgure and ſite 3 the htth, of correcting the concomitant, or tollowing ſymptoms. 

The tirſt ſcope, which we ſaid was of holding, is mcant cither of the whole body, or clſc of ſore The benefic 
part thercof onely. The whole body muſt be holden by the ttrong embracement of your Servant podran, 
or Attendant, when as the thoulder, the vertebre, or the thigh-bones are diſlocated. But in the piſlocations, 
diſlocation of the Collar-bone, Elbow, Hand, Knce, or Foot and Leg, it is ſufficicnt onely to hold the 
part ftraitly in your hands, There is neceſſity of holding cither the body, or cl{c ſome part thercof, 

Ic while the diflocatcd bone is extended, the whole body follow by continuance of parts, if there be 
nothing which may hinder : for if the body ſhould follow him that draws or extcnds, all the Work- 
maſterslabour and endeavour to reſtore it is to no purpoſe. The uſe of the ſccond ſcope, that is, of The uſe of exz 
drawing or extending, is, that there may be a frec ſpace and diltarce between the luxated bones, by ſion. 
which diſtance the ditlocated bone may the more trecly be forced into its cavity. But the manner 
of drawing or extending, is different in quantity and manner, according, to the various ſtrength of 
the muſcles and ligaments, and dillocation of the bones to this or that part, Therefore this work is 
almoſt always pertormed by the hands , which when they cannot {:ifhce, we mutt have the afſutance 
of Inſtruments and Engines, whole tigures you ſhall ſee hereatter dclincatcd : But that you may not 
doamiſs, you may ſo tar uſe extenhion, until the head of the bone be brought jult againſt its cavity. | 
When the Surgeon hath brought it to this paſs, then mult ke halten to the third intention, which is, The manner 
toputthe head of the bone firli moved and gently bcnded, into its cavity : For he muſt havea ſpecial ® ferting it,or 
care that he force it no other way than into its proper cavity 3 tor it would be dangerous, left he bes IM 
ſhould turn it from one extreme into another, and che bone, tor cxan plc fake, of the thigh, which 
was diſlocated into the fore-part by too violent torcing, by «xccd ng, the middle cavity, may be 
driven and diflocated into the hinder part. To thuv th's. thc buiic thall be put back the ſame way 7... 
that it fell out, which may caſily be done in frch ard laic happerung diſlocations. We underſtand _ —_ 
that the bone is ſet by the noiſe, or as it were a pup. or {und like that, which ſolid and ſounding 
bodics, Hcing fully and forcibly thruſt into their cavitics, do make 3, by the fimilitade and conſent in 
hgure, magnitude, and all conformation of the affected part with the found 3 and Jalily, by the miti- 
gation of the pain, The fourth ſcope, which is «t the corva.icnt ſite of the part, muli be to tultiVed, The benefie of 
that the bone after it is ſet may be kept in its cavity, and not fly torth again: Wherefore if the arm co cn 
bediſlocated it ſhall be carried bound up in a ſcart 3 it the thigh, knce. leg,or toot be luxatcd, they (hall ; 
be hitly laid in a bed 3 but in the interim the Surgeon, preſently atter he hath fet them, ſhall have a care 
that theaffeGted joint be wrapped about with lroups ard cloths, or compretics ſteeped in Roſe Vine- 
gar,and (pred with convenicnt Medicins then let it be bound with an artihicial deligation, rowling 
the ligatures unto the part contrary to that whereto the diſlocated bone tiew. For the which purpoſe The manner | 
thicker bouliters ſhall be there applicd whence the bone came out, otherwiſe there will be ſomedanger % Þinding up 
= qe PP , L TY , ST the ſer J010t, 
ſt it ſhould be again diſplaced : when theie things are done, he ſhall tor tour or ve days {pace med- 
de with nothing about the diſlocation, unleſs pain, or ſome ſuch like ſymptom happen. For then 
the hfth ſcope will call us from that ceſſation and rett, which is, to correct the ſymptoms a:.d com- 
plicate affetions, as pain, inflammation, a wound, fra&ure, and others, whereof we nave {poxcn 
abundantly in our Treatiſe of Fractures, Bctore we attempt to ſet inveterate Diſlocations, we mult The cure of 
endeavour to hume&& the ligaments, tendons, and muſcles, by fomentations, cataplaſms, emplaicers, invererate 
liiments, and other remedies, that ſo theſe parts may be more obedient to the Surgeons hand 3 then luxarious. 
mult the diſlocated boncs be moved with a gentle motion up and down, toand again, that by this 
means the excrementitious humour, which by continuance of time hath flowed down, may wax hot, 
attenuated, reſolved or made ſlippery, and alſo the htibrcs of the muſcles, ligaments, and nervous 

es, placed about the joint for the detence thereot, may be looſed, that fo they may preſently be 
more treely extended : But if a great ſwelling, pain, and inflammation urge, we mult nttt think of 
alwaging and curing them then of the reſtoring the Diſlocation. 


— — 


CHAP. VII. 
The deſcription of certain Engines ſerving for the reſtoring of Diſlocations. 


Efore I come to the particular kinds of Diflocations, I think it not amiſs to deſcribe three Theſe liga- 
ſorts of Bandages, and give you their Figures, as thoſe which are molt tit to hold and ex- tures arc nor 
tend diſlocations. The firlt ligature, deſigned by this letter 4, is made for holding the for —_— 

member. The ſecond, marked with the letter B, is fit for drawing or extenſion, and confitts ot one PP Xenon. 
of .ohe third, whereto the letter C is put, confiſting of two knots, is to hold or bind more 
\ ag t Y, 
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The delineation of the three Ligatures. 
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V 4 alſo to delincate the following Engine, made for to draw and extend mor: 
gs Ge hand will not ſerve. It 15 made like a Pulley, marked with theſe Letters 
DD. Within this there lie hid three Wheels, through whoſe furrows runs the rope which is to be 
drawn, marked with this Letter H. At the ends of the Pulley are hooks faſined, the one of which 
is to faſten the Pullcy to a Polt, the other 15 to draw the ligature faltned to the part. The Boxcs or 
Caſes wherein the Pullcy is kept , 1s marked with BB, Thcir Covers are marked with 4 4. 


2 

\ 

A Sctew-pin which may be twined, and fo fattncd to a Poſt, that ſo one of the ends of the Pulley c 
may be hooked thereto, is ſigned with C. A Gimlet (marked by F) to make a hole in a Pok,, ſoto n 
Ict in the Screw-pin, You may ſceall theſe things expreſt in this Figure. 1. 
Some Practitioners in ſtead of this Pulley, make ule of this deſcribed Inſtrument, which they term = 
Manubrium verſatile, or a Hand-vice. The end thereot is faſhioned like a Gimblet, and is tobe _ 
twined into a Poſt, Within that handle lies a Screw with a hooked end, whereto the ftring orligz- _ 
ture mult be fafined. Now the Screw-rod or Male-ſcrew runs into the Female by twining about of ing 
Manubrium verſatile, or a Hand-vice, Cy 
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the handlez and thus the ligature is drawn as much as will ſuffice, for the ſetting the diſlocated Pilate 
bone. Having delivered thele things thus in general, now 1 come to treat of the Luxations of «i liito q 
part, from the | Anar Wane cyen tothe Toes of the Feet, 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Diſlocation of a Jaw-bone, 


He Jaw bone is diſlocated by many occaſions, and not {cldoin by yawning, and otter more The Cauſes, 
{irong opcnings of the mouth. It is more frequently luxated into the torc, than into the Differences, 
hinder part, by reaſon of the mamillary additamcnts, which hinder it from falling back- 
wards. The diſlocation is ſometimes but on one fide, otherwhiles on both, It the one fide onely Signs chat only 
beluxated, it (together with the chin) is drawn awry unto the contrary fide, which is not diſloca- one part is 
ted; the place is hollow from whence it is flown, but {wollen whithcr it is gone 3 the Patient can- Uſlocared, 
not ſhut his mouth, but is forced to gape, ſo that he cannot cat; the Jaw, together with the teeth 
therein, hangs ſomewhat forwards 3 neither do the tecth anſwer hitly to one another, but the dog 
teeth are under the ſhearers. Burt if both ſides be diſlocated, all the Jaw and Chin hatg forwards Signs thar 
and towards the Breſt ; belides alſo, the temporal muſcles appear diſtended, ſpittle runs out of the both ſides are 
Patients mouth againſt his will, the lower tceth ſtand further forth than the upper, which is the OA 
occaſion that the mouth cannot be ſhut, neither the totgue have free volubility to ſpeak, the Pa- 
tient ſtammering, in his ſpeech, When it is diflocated on both ſides, it is more difficultly reſtored, Prognoſticks, 
and all the ſymptoms are more vehement ; wherefore it mutt be ſet with all ſpecd, otherwiſe the Why death 
Patient will preſently have grievous pain about his throat, inflammation, a fever, whereupon oft- Wickly enſues 
times death enſues within ten days, by rcafon of the tive branehes of nervcs, which arifing from _ dif 
the ſecond and hfth ——— ct the brain, are diſtributed into the moving muſcles thereof, yorh Fes of 
which too violently extended, brings the torc-mentioned ſymptoms. Practitioners affirrr., that the Jaw. 
the Jaw twelve days after it is ſet, is free from the danger of relapſe. Itit have been diſlocated 
ſome few days before you go about to reſtore it, you mult uſe ſoftning and relaxing Medicins to 
it; but when it is put in the joint, apply a Medicin made of the Whites of Eggs and Oil of Roſcs 
to aſſwage the pain, and apply cloths dipped in oxycrate. At the ſecond drefſing you ſhall apply 
ſuch things as have power toagglutinate and ſtrengthen the ligaments and other relaxed parts, and 
alſo to keep it being reſtored in its place. This ſhall be the form of ſuch a Medicin : Re Prlv, boli; An aftringent 
armeni. ſang. draconis, farine volat. maſtich. picis, reſme, an. J \$. albuminis ovorum q. ſ, fiat medicamentum \, "<< 
afterwards you may uſe Emplaſt, Diacalcitheos diflolved in Oil of Roſes and Vinegar, and othcr 
things, as occaſion ſhall be, 7 


= —_— ——_— 
 —————_—_ 


CHAP. IX. | 
How to ſet the Faw diſlocated forwards on both ſides. 


Irſ ofall the Patient muſt be placed upon the ground or ſome low ſeat, with his face upwards, The firſt man- 
and his head muſt be tirmly held by your Servant, that fo it may be the more immovable: ny aot> =, 
then the Surgeon ſhall put both his thumbs, wrapped in cloths (left he hurt them by rubbing ah as 
them upon the Patients teeth, as alſo to keep them from ilipping) into the Patients mouth, and preſs 

with them the larger teeth of the luxated jaw, but put his other fingers without under his chin, 

and fo lift vp the whole jaw with them. Bur if the opcration cannot be thus done, for that the Another. 
mouth on the inſide is ſo ſhut and clofcd, that the thumbs cannot be put thereinto, then mutt you 

thruſt in wooden wedges made of ſoft wood, as hazle or tir, being cut ſquare, and of ſome tingers 

thickneſs. Theſe ſhall be wedged in on cach fide above the grinders; then cati aligaturc under his 

chin, whoſe ends your ſervant thall hold in his hands, and ſetting his knees upon the Patients thoul- 

ders, ſhall pull them upwards 3 then at the {ame time the Surgeon (hall preſs downwards the wooden 

wedges, The Jaw bones thus reſtored, ſhall be kept ſo by convenient ligation, and drefſed with 

medicins, as it 1s fitting 3 and in the mean ſpace you 'mutt forbid the Patient to (peak, or needleſly 

toopen his mouth, Wherefore he muſt abliain trom hard meats, and ſuch as require much chew- Diet: 
ing,until his pain be quite paſſed, and uſe onely ſpoon-meats, as Barley Creams, Panadoecs, Jellies, 

Cullaſſes, Broths, and the like. 


CHAP. X. 
Of reſtoring the Faw diſlocated forwards but on one ſide, 


He Patient muſt be placed on a low ſeat, ſo that he may be under the Surgeon 3 then your whar the Sur« 
Servant, ſtanding at his back, ſhall hold his head firm and fteddy. that it may not tollow the geon. 
Surgeon, drawing, cxtcnding, and doing other things neceflary for reſtoring it. Then 

the Surgeon putting his thumb between the grinders, ſhall preſs down the Jaw, and gently drawing 

It alide, force it into its cavity 3 in the mean while alſo the Patient, as much as in him lies, hall help What the Pa- 
forwards the Surgeons endeavour, in opening his mouth as little as he can, leſt the muſcles ſhould "ent ought to 

be extended 3 and he ſhall onely gape fo wide as to admit the Surgeons thumb, for ſo the tem- *** 

poral mulcles ſhall be reſtored to their place and favour the reſtitution. If he open his mouth as wide 

as he can, they will be extended aftcr a convullive manner; it on the contrary he ſhut his teeth too 

cloſe, there will be no paſſage for the Surgeons thumb unto his grinding tecth. Some there be which es 

athrm, that the Jaw bone may ſometimes be diſlocated towards the hind part, and that then the ow bn ii. 

mouth is {o cloſe (hut, that the Patient cannot open it nor gape, and that the lower rank of teeth cre? © 

ſiands further in, and nearer the throat than the upper. Now tor relioring it, the Patients head wards 

Fu be firaightly holden behind , whileſt the Surgeon, the mean while putting both his thumbs 1# -- 

lto the Patients mouth, holding his other tingers without under the Patients chin, he thali »y 
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Of Diſlocations or Luxations. Book XVI 


D.m— 


ſhaking it, draw it to him, or forwards, and (o reſtore it to its place. For my own part, I confeſs 
never {aw this kind of Luxation, and I cafily perſuade my felt that it can ſcarce ever happen, tor the 
reaſon I gave in theformer Chapter. But nevertheleſs, if it by any means chance to happen, yet can 
it not bea perfe luxation, but an imperfect one 3 the jaw being onely but a little thruſt back to the 
throat to thoſe mamillary additaments and then it may ealily be reſtorcd by lifting or drawing 
forth the jaw, and ſuddenly fotcing it from below vpwards: 


Sa. ms 
| CHAP. XI. 
Of the Inxation of the Collar-bone. 


C_—  — 


S the Collar-bones may be broken, wreſted, and crooked, ſo alſo they may be diſlocated, 
Now they are diſlocated, cither againſt the ſternwm, or againſt the ſhoulder blade, or acrg- 
mion thereof: yet both theſe kinds of diflocations are very rare, by reaſon of the (trait and 

tirm connexion which the collar-bone hath with the forefaid parts 3 but chicfly where it is joined to 

the ſternum it can ſcarcely be depreſt, for that it is as it were underpropt with the firſt rib : But it may 
be diflocated inwardly, outwardly, and fide-wife, and according, to this varicty there muſi be divers 
ways toreſtore itz yet generally the Collar-bone is put into its place by moving or extending the 
arm : But ifnced require, the Paticnt thall be laid upon the ground with his face upwards, a Tray 
with the bottom upwards, a hard ſiufted culhion, or the like thing being put under his ſhoulders; 
for thus it will ſo come to pals, that the ſhoulder and cheſt will ftand fo forth, that preſently by ltr. 
ing up, by preiſing down, or drawing forth the arm forwards or backwards, as the bone thall be 
flown out to this or that part, you may reſtore itz tor thus the prominency may be forced into its 
cavity. But it will be requiſite to bind it up and lay boultters thereon, and to give it relt, as it it 

Com. 2d ſent.62, Were fractured. Galen writes, that when he was hve and thirty years old, whilcti he excrciſed him 

ſet, deart, ſelf in the place of exerciſe, his Collar bone was fo far ſeparated trom the Acromion, that there was the 

ſpace of three fingers between them. And that this luxation was reliured in torty days ſpace, by fo 

ſtrait and ſtrong a ligation, that he perceived the miotion of the beating artcries under the bunc, But 
you ſhall find very tew who will ſuffer ſuch ſtrait ligation fo long, though it be never ſo neceſſary, 
Verily, this kind of luxation is hard to be known, but far more dithcult to be healed. I have known 
many Surgeons deceived, who have taken the Juxation of theCollar-bone tor the diſlocation of the 
top of the ſhoulder : for then the Epomis, or top of the ſhoulder ſwells, and the place trom whence 
the collar bone is flown, is depreſſed with a inaniteſi cavity, with vehement pain, inflammation ard 
impotency of lifting up, or otherwiſe moving the arm, or performing other actions which are done by 
the help of the ſhoulder. Certainly it this bone when it is diſlocated, benot ſer, the Patient (hall be 
lame during his life, ſo that he (hall not be able, neither to put his hand to his head nor mouth, 


Differences of 
the luxated 
collar-hones, 


The Cure, 


—— 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Iuxation of the Spine, or Backbone. 


An 2natomi- together, by their {ſmoothneſs and circular form conſpiring to an aptneſs of moving or 
2 any nay bending forwards. For if it ſhould conliſt of one bone, we thould ſtand continually with 
Pte the trunk of our bodies immovable, as thruſt through with a ſtake. The Vertebre have a hole pal- 

ſing through che midlt of them, whercby the marrow palling this way out from the brain as bya 

pipe, tmay ſerve for the generation of the ſenfitive and motive nerves, and their diribution into all 

parts beneath the head. For which purpoſe it is perforated with many holes on theifides, through 

cach whereof certain conjugations of the nerves paſs forth into the reſt of the body, and veins and 

The variety 2rtcrics pals in for the propagation of nouriſhment and lite. The whole cxteriour tace of the ſpine 
of the proceſ- is rough, ahd as it were armed with four ſorts of apophyſes or proceſſes, whereof lome ltand up, others 
ſes of the down; ſome dircCt, others tranſverſe : Wherefore from theſe thorny and (harp proceſſes, the whole 
SpINc, hath acquired the name of the Spina. The ertebre the further from the neck they are, the greater 
they grow, fo that thoſe which are the loweſt, are the largeſt ; for it is agrecable to reaſon, that that 

which bears ſhould be greater than that which is born, Hence we ſee, that the holy bone isplaced 

under the reſt as a foundation, The fide proceſſes of the Rack bones of the cheſt, betides the benent 

Gal.cap.7.17h. bf defending the ſpinal marrow ſhut up therein from external injuries, have alſo another, which is, 
=— ſs P2r* they firm and faften the bones of the ribs by a ſtrong tic. There lies a griſle, and a tough, and (a 
it were) albuminous humour between the Vertebre, which makes them, as allo all the other joints ot 

the body ſlippery and fit for motion : the ſpine is flexible with notable agility forwards onely, but 
not backwards, for that ſo thete would be continual danger of breaking the hullow aſcendent vem, 
and the great deſcending artery running thereunder : Therefore the dearticulations of the Vertebre, 
mutually {trengthened with ſtrong ligaments, do look more backwards. I have thought good to 
premiſe theſe things of the nature of the ſpine, betore I come to diſlocations happening thereto. 
Liv. 13. & uſy 1 willingly omit divers other things which are molt copiouſly delivered by Galen, content onely t0 
partium. add thus much, that there is nothing to be found in the whole tiructure ot mans bones, which more 
clearly niavitelts the induliry of Gods great workmanſhip, than this compoſure of the Spine and the 


Ver:ore thereok. 


dl He Back bone conſiſts of many bony Vertebre, like rowls or wheels mutually jointed or knit 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Of the Diſlocation of the Head. 


| He Head ſtands upon the Neck knit by dearticulation to the firſt Vertebya thereof, by the in- The connexi- 

| terpolition of two proccſſcs which ariſe from the baſis thereof, ncar the hole through which 97 9ithe head 
which the marrow ot the brain paſles down into the back-bone 3 and they are received by fit I _ 

cavitics, hollowed in this tirlt Vertebra, Thee proceiſes ſometimes tall out of their cavitics, and the Neck. 

cauſe a diſlocation behind, whereby the ſpinal marrow is too violently and hard compreſſed, bruifed Prognotticks- 

and extended, the chin is falincd to the brett, and the Paticnt can neither drink nor ſpeak : where- 

fore death ſpeedily follows upon this kind of luxation, not through any tault of the Surgeon, but by 

the greatneſs of the diſeaſe, refuſing all cure, 


_— 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Diſlocation of the Vertebrx, or Rack-bones of the Neck. 


He other Vertebre of the Neck may be both diſlocated and ſirained. Diſlocation verily, un- The danger 
leſs it be ſpeedily helped, brings ſudden death : for, by this mcans the ſpinal marrow is pre- BErevt. 
ſently oppreſſed at the very original thereof, and the nerves therchence ariling, ſuffer allo 
together therewith, and principally thoſe which ſerve for reſpiration 3 whereby it cometh to paſs, 
that the animal ſpirit cannot come and diſperſe it iclf into the rett of the body lying thereunder ; 
hence procecd ſudden inflammation, the ſquinſie, and a difficulty, or rather a defect of breathing, _ 
But a ſtrain or incompleat Juxation brings not the like calamity : by this the Vertebre, alittle mo- 283 peg” 
ved out of thcir ſcats, are turncd a little to the hind or fore-part 3 then the Neck is wrelied atide, the NE luna. 
Facelooks black, and therc is difficulty of ſpeaking and breathing. Such, whether Diſlocation or tion. 
rain, is thus re{tored, The Paticnt mult be fet upon a low ſeat, and thr: ++ muſt lean and lic with The Cure. 
his whole weight upon his ſhouldersz and the mean while the Surgeon mult take the Patients head, 
about his cars, betwixt his hands, and ſo ſhake and move it to every part, until thc Vertebra be reltored Si . 
| _—_ - "_ - Signs of their 
to itsplace, We may know it is ſet by the ſudden cealing of the pain, whic! before grievoully affli- ;efticurion. 
ed the Patient, and by the free turning and moving his head and ncck every way. Aﬀeer the rc- 
ſtoring it, the Head mult be inclincd to the part oppoſite to the Luxation, and the Neck mult be 
bound up about the dearticulation of the Shoulder 3 but yet ſo, that the ligature be not too Btrait, letk 
by preſſing the Weazon and Guller, it {traiten the paſſages of breathing and ſwallowing, 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Diſlocated Vertcbrz of the Back. 


He _— of the Back may bediſlocated inwards, outwards, to the right fide, and to Differences 
the left. We know they are diſlocated inwards, when as they leave a deprefled cavity in ——_ 
the ſpinc 3 outwardly, when they make a bunch on the back ; and we know they are luxa- 
td to the right or left ſide, when as they obliquely bunch forth to this or that ſide, The Fertebre Caules, 
are diflocated by a cauſe cithcr internal or external, as is common to all other Luxations z the in- 
ternal is either the defluxion of humours from the whole body, or any part to themand thcir liga- 
ments 3 or elſe a congeſtion proceeding from the proper and native weaknels of theſe parts; or an 
attraction arifing from pain and heat. The cxternal is a fall from high upon ſome hard body, a 
heavy and bruifing blow, much and often ftooping, as in Drefſers and Lookers to Vineyards, and 
Paviers, decrepit Old Men ; and alſo ſuch as through an incurable diſlocation of the thigh-bone are 
forced in walking to ſtoop down and hold their hand upon their thigh. But a Vertebra cannot be The danger 0! 
forced or thruſt inwards, unleſs by a great deal of violence and if it at any time happcn, ir is not a — 7 ag 
but with the breaking of the tics and ligaments, for they will break rather than ſuffer ſo great cxten- garas 
lion, Such a Diſlocation is deadly, for that the ſpinal marrow is excecdingly violated by too ſtrait : 
compreſſion, whence proceeds dulneſs, and loſs of fenſe in the members lying thereunder. Nci- ,.. -. La, 
ther is reſtitution to be hoped for, becauſe we cannot through the belly force it into ics place: the ka . = 
Urine is then ſuppreli, as alſo the cxcremcnts of the belly 3 ſometimes on the contrary. botix of them & Gzl. in com, 
break forth againli the Patients mind, thc knees and legs grow cold, their ſenſe and motion being 
loſt, Such things happen more trcquently when the ſpine is luxated inwards than when it is diſla- 
cated outwards, tor that the Nerves thence ariſing, run and arc carricd more inwardly into the body. 
Bclides the prefſed ſpinal marrow becomes inflamed, and that being inflamed, the parts of the ſame 
kind, and ſuch as arc joined thereto, are alſo inflamcd by conſent, whence it happeneth that the 
bladder cannot caſt torth the Urine. Now where the ſinews are preſſed, they can no more receive 
the irradiation of the animal faculty, Hence follows the deprivation of the ſenſe and motion in the 
parts whereto they are carricd, therefore the contained excrements do no more provoke to expul- 
hon by their troubleſom ſenſe, neither are preſſed to keep them in : thence proceeds their fuppreſhon, 
and hence their breaking forth againſt their wills. But the ſpine outwardly diſlocated, ſcarce cau- 
cs any compreſſion of the marrow or nerves: 
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The Cure. 


CHAP. XVI. 
How to reſtore the Spine ottwardly diſlocated. 
He Vertebre outwardly diſlocated, wher as they ſtand bunching forth, then it is fit tolay 


and firetch forth the Patient upon a Table with his face downwards, and liraitly ty 
bind himabout with Towels under the arm-pits, and about the flanks and thighs; an 


Another man- (en to draw and extend, as much as we can, upwards and downwards, yet without violence: for 


ner of cure. 


How to keep 
the reſtored 
Vertthre Wm 

their places. 


Cydb9ſts, 
Lordoſis. 
Scolioſis. 

Com. ad Sent,2, 
fef.z.1.de art. 
Suſts. 

The ſ(eparati- 
on of the ſpt- 
nal marrow 
from the en- 
cmpaſſing 


V:irtibrg. 


anleſs ſuch extenſion be made, reſtitution is not to be hoped tor, by reaſon of the proceſſes and 
hollowed cavitics of the Vertebre, whereby, tor the taſter knitting , they mutually rcceive cach 
othcr. Then muſt ow wa _ _ m—_ 
you lie with your ,/ = K gh | 
hands upon the —\ | 


_- n KH 
p , + 


extuberancies, 6 : 
force in thce-pro- 
minent wzertebra, [P ES \ 
But if it cannot J Q 
be thus reſtorcd , 4 
then will it be 
convenient to "> W A \\\ 
wrap two piCcces Wo - , 
of wood, of four "WW " Y 
hngers long, and I © 
one thick, more 
or leſs, in linnen 4 
cloths, and ſo to | - - = 
apply one on cach 
{ide of the diſlo- — —_ 
cated Vertebre, i —_ \ 
and ſo with your 
hands to preſs them againſt the bunching forth Fertebre, until you force them back into their (cats 
juſt after the manner you cc it before delineated. ; 
In the mean while have a care that you touch not the proceſſes which ſtand up in the ridge of 
the Spine, for they arecafily broken. You may know that the Vertebre arc reſtored by the equal 
{moothne(s of the whole Spine, It is fit, atter you have reſtored it, to bind up the part, and ly 
ſplints or plates of Lead neatly made for that purpoſe upon it; but ſo, that they may not preſs the 
crilts or middle proceſſes of the Vertebre, which I tormerly mentioned, but onely the fides : then the 
Paticnt ſhall be laid upon his back in his bed, and the ſplints long kept on, 1cfi the Vertebre ſhould (all 
Out again, 
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CHAP. XVIL 


A more particular enquiry of the diſlocation of the Vertebre , 
proceeding from an internal caſe, 


He Vertebre are in like ſort Juxated by the antecedent cauſe, as we have forrnerly (aid, 
which is cauſed by the natural imbecillity of the parts, principally of the nervous liga- 
ment , by which all the Vertebre arc bound each to other 3 this ligament comes not to 
the ſpinal marrow, but onely binds together the Yertebre on their out-fides: For, belides the 
two membranes proceeding trom the two Meninges of the Brain, wherewith the marrow is co- 
vercd, there is a third ſtrong and nervous coat put upon it, leſt while the ſpine is diverſly bended, 
the bended marrow ſhould be broken, This third coat ariſcs from the Pericranizm, as ſoon a: 
it arrives at the hrſt Vertebra of the neck. Now that ligament , wherewith we ſaid the Joints ct 
the Vertebre were mutually knit and falined, is encompaſſed with a tough and glutinous humour 
for the freer motion of the Vertebre. Somctimcs another cold, crude, groſs and viſcid humour, 
confuſed and mixed herewith by great defluxions and catarrhs, begets a tumour , which dot! 
not oncly diſtend the Nerves procceding forth of the holes of the Fertebre, but alſo diliends 
the ligaments wherewith they arc bound togethcr : which ſo diſtended , and ( as it war) 
drawn alide, do draw together with them the Yertebre, one while towards the right fide, another 
while to the left, ſomewhiles inwards, otherwhilcs outwards, and thus move them out of their 
ſeats, and diflocate them. A diſlocated Yertebra, ſtanding forth and making a bunch is termed 
in Greek Cyphoſis , ( Thoſe thus affected we may call Bunch-backt : ) But when it is depreſſed, 
it is named Lordoſis, ( Such we may term $addle-backt : ) But when the ſame is luxated to the 
ripht or Icftiide, it maketh a Scolioſis ( or Crookedneſi,  ) which wrelting the ſpine, draws it 1n- 
to the ſimilitude of this letter $, Galen adds a fourth default of the Vertebre, which is, when their 
joints are moved by reaſon of the looſneſs of their ligaments, the Vertebre yet remaining in their 
places, and he calls it a Seifis, or ſhaking. They alſo note another defect peculiar to the (pival 
marrow, which is, when as it (the Yertebre being not moved whereto it adheres) is plucked and 
ſevered from them : this diſcafe is occaſioned by a fall from on high , by a great ftroak , and by all 
occaſions which may much ſhake, and conſequently depreſs the ſpinal marrow, or by any other 


means remove, or put it forth of its place. Scarce any recovers of this diſeaſe, for many reaſons. 
whicn 


Of Diſlocations, or Luxations. Book XVI. 
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here 


Book XVI. Of Diſlocations, or Luxations, 


which any excrciſed m the Art, may cafily think upon : But let us return to the internal cauſe of 
Luxations. Fluid and ſoft bodies, ſuch as Childrens, uſually are very ſubject to generate this in- 
ternal cauſe of defluxion. If external occaſions ſhall concur with-theſe internal cauſes, the Verte- 
bre will ſooner be diſlocated : Thus Nurſes, whilelt they too itraitly lace the hretts and ſides of The errour of 
Girls, fo to make them ſlender, cauſe the breſt-bone to calt it ſelf in forwards or backwards, or Nurſes in; big 
clſe the one ſhoulder to be bigger or fuller, the other more ſpare and lean, The ſanic crrour is 9ing and la- 
committed if they lay children more frequently and long upon their ſides, than upon their backs; 228% Chile 
or if, taking them up when they wake, they take them onely by the tect or legs, and never put "_—_ 

their other hand under their backs, never fo much as thinking that children grow moſt towards 

their heads, 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
Prognoſticks of the diſlocated Vertebre of the Back; 


F m Infancy it p_- that the Vertebre of the back ſhall be diſlocatcd, the ribs will grow littl: 

or nothing, in bredth, but run outwards betore 3 therefore the Chett loſeth its natural latitude 

and ſtands out with a ſharp point. Hence they become althmatick , the lungs and muſcles Hip. ſent. 6. 
which ſerve tor breathing , being preſſed together and ſtraitned 3 and that thcy may the cafilier ſefh.z. de 8, 
breathe, they are forced to hold up their heads, whence allo they ſeem to have great throats, Now 
becauſe the Weazon being thus preſſed, the breath is carried through a frait pailage, therefore they 
wheaze as they breathe, and ſnort in their ſleep, for that their lungs, which receive and ſend forth 
the breath or air, be of lets bigneſs: bclides allo they are ſubjc&t to great difſtillations upon their 
lungs, whereby it cometh to pals that they are ſhorter lived. But ſuch as arc bunch-backed below 
the midriff, are incident to diſcaſes of the Kidneys and Bladder, and have ſmaller and Qlenderes 
thighs and legs, and they more flowly and ſparingly caſt torth hair and have Beards: to conclude, 
they are leſs fruitful, and more ſubject to baxrennefs, than ſuch as have their crookedneſs, above 
their midriff. The bunches which proceed from external cauſes are oft-times curable; but ſuch as 
have their original from ah inward cauſe, are abſolutely uncurable, unleſs they be withftood at the 
firſt with great careand indutiry. Wherefore ſuch as have it by kind, never arc helped. Such aswhiltt Why when 
they are yet children, before their bodies be come to perte&t growth, have thcir {pine crooked and _— —_— 
bunching out , their bodies uſe not to grow at the ſpine, but their legs and arms come to their parts belong- 
perfe& and full growth z yet the parts bclonging to their brett and back. become more fender : ing to the 
Neither is it any wonder, tor ſeeing the Veins, Arterics, and Nerves arc not in thcir places, the ſpi- cheſt are nou- 
rits do neither freely , nor the alimentary juices plcnteoully flow by thele Eraitned paſſages, whence _ h = ( 
lcanneſs muſt needs enſue : but the limbs thall thence have no wrong, for that not the whole body We OI 
but the neighbouring parts onely are infected with the contagion of this evil. When divers Verte- 
bre, following each other in order, are together and at one time diſlocated, the diſlocation is leſs 
dangerous, than if one alone were luxated : For, when one onely Vertebra is diſlocated, it carries Why the luxa- 
the ſpinal marrow ſo away with it, that it forces it almoſt into a ſharp anglez wherefore being da one . 
more ſtraitly preſſed, it muſt neceſſarily be either broken or hurt, which is abſolutely deadlv. for that Yertebra is 
it is the brains ſubſtitute. But when divers Vertebre are diſlocated at once, it mult of necctlity be - ore dange» 
forced onely into an obtuſe angle, or rather a ſemicirclez by which compreſſion it ccrtainly ſutters, _ ——_ 
butnot ſo, as that death mult neceſſarily enſue thereon. Hereto may ſeem to belong that which is , 
pronounced by Hippocrates 3 a circular moving of the Vertebre out of their places is leſs dangerous Sent.s1. ſeft.2! 
than an angular. lib. de avs. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the diſlocation of the Rump. 


T*: Rurmp oft-times is after aſort diſlocated inwards by a violent fall upon the buttocks, or The Signs. 


a great blow in this affe& the Patient cannot bring his heel to his buttocks, neither un- 
leſs with much force, bend his Kneez Going to ſtool is painful to him, neither can he fit 
unleſs in a hollow chair z That this (as it were) diſlocation may bereltorcd, you mult thruſt yOur The Core. 
finger in by the Fundament, even to the place aftected, as we have ſaid in a Fracture 3 then mult 
you ſtrongly raiſe up the bone, and with your other hand at the ſame time join it rightly on the out- 
{fe with the neighbouring parts : Laſtly it mult be ftrengthened with the formerly mentioned reme- 
dies,and kept in its place. Now it will be recovered about the twentieth day after it is ſet. During 
all which time the Paticnt mult not go to (tool, unleſs ſitting upon a hollow eat, leſt the bone, as yct 
ſcarce well recovered, ſhould fall again out of its place, 


REES 


CHAP, XX 
Of the Luxation of the Ribs. 


He Ribs may by a great and bruiſing ſtroak be diſlocated, and tall trom the Vertebra whereto Caules] 
they are articulated, and they may be driven inwards, or ftide-ways. Ot which kind of 
luxation, though there be no particular mention made by the Ancients, yet they confeſs 

that all the bones may tall, or be removed from their feats or cavities, wherein they are reccived 
and articulated. The ſign of a rib diſlocated and flipped on one fide, is a manifeſt inequality, which Signs. 
here makes a hollowneſs, and there a bunchivg torth 3 but it is a ſign that it is driven in, when as 
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Gal. com, ad 
$iat. 23. ject, 1, : : mY : . | 
#2 art. a body ſoft, cffeminate, moitt, and not over corpulent, that it ſometimes comcs to pals, that by the 


356 Of Diſlocations, or Luxations. 


there is ondly adepreſſed cavity where it is knit and faftned to the Vertebre. Such ditlocations cauſz 


divers ſymptoms, as difficulty of breathing, the hurt rib hindering the tree moving, of the chett 


a painfulneſs in bowing down or lifting up the body, occaſioned by a pain, countertciting a pleuritic ; 


the riſing or puffing up of the muſculous fleth about the rib, by a mucous and flatulent humour the; 


Cure, generated : the reaſons whereof we formerly mentioned in our Treatiſe of Fractures, To wit}; 
itand all theſe, the diſfocation muſt be forthwith reſtored, then the pufhng up of the flcth mutt |, 


helped. Whercfore, if the diſlocated rib ſhall fall upon the upper fide of the Vertevra, the Paticy 


ſhall be ſet upright, hanging by his arms upon the top of ſome high door or window : then the hea 


Book XVI, 


p, 


— 

** 

- 
7 


j 


of the rib, where it ſtands forth, ſhall be preſſed down until it be put into its cavity. Again, if the 1jj, 


ſhall fall out upon the lower {ide of the Vertebra, it will be requiſite that the Patient bend his f;- 


C 


downwards, ſctting his hands upon his knces then the diſlocation may be reſtored by preſſing or 
Gal.com.edſin. thruſting in the knot or bunch which ſtands forth, But if the luxated rib tall inwards, it can no more 
3:ſe{t.1, de ait« he reſtored or drawn forth by the hand of the Surgeon, than a Vertebra which 1s diſlocated toward: 


the inlide, for the reaſons formerly delivercd. 


CHAP. XXL 
Of a diſlocated ſhoulder. 


He ſhoulderis eafily diſlocated, bcauſe the ligaments of its dearticulation are ſoft and looſe; 


asalſo for that the cavity of the ſhouldcr-blade is not very deep; and belides it is every 
where ſmooth and polite, no otherwiſe than that of the ſhoulder-bone, for that it is herein 
Why there is received. Add hercunto, that there is no internal ligament from bone to bone, which may lirengthey 
no internal li- that dearticulation, as is in theleg and knec. Wherein notwithſtanding, we mult not think Nature 
| mag en deteRive, but rather admire Gods providence in this thing 3 for that this articulation {erves not 
© the ſhout. ONCly tor extenſion and bending, as that of the clbow, but belides, for a round or circular motion, 
der-blade, as that which carrics the arm round about, now up then down, according to cach difference of fitc, 
Differences of The ſhoulder-bone, which Hippocrates calls the arm-bone, may be diſlocated four manner of ways, 
« luxated =ypwards, downwards, or into the arm-pit, forwards and outwards, but never backwards, or to thc 
_ {it hindcr part : For, ſccing that there the cavity of the blade-bone, which TECeIVES the head of the 
lib.de art, arm-bone, which Hippocrates calls a joint, lies and ſtands againſt it z who 15 it that can but imagine 
any ſuch diſlocation ? In like ſort it is never diſlocated inwardly, for on this part it hath the fleth of 

a {irong, muſcle, termcd Deltoides, lying over it, beſides alſo the back and acromion of the blade; and 

laiily, the Anchor-like, or beak-like proccſs, all which tour hinder this joint trom flipping inwards, 

Now Hippocrates faith, that he hath onely ſeen one kind of diſlocation of this bone, to wit, that 

which is downwards or to the arm-pit 3 and certainly it is the moſt uſual and frequent 3 wherctore 

Signs of the weintcnd to handle it in the firſt place, When the ſhoulder is diſlocated downwards into the arm- 
thoulder diflo- pit, adepreſſcd cavity may be perceived in the upper part of the joint 3 the acromion of the blade ſhews 
—_ more ſharp and ſtanding torth than ordinary, tor that the head of the ſhoulder-bone is flipt down 
> and hid under the arm-pit, cauſing a ſwelling forth in that place z the elbow alſo calts it (clf (asit 
were) outwards, and {ſtands further off from the ribs, and though you force it, yet can you nct make 

it to touch them 3 the Paticnt cannot lift up his hand to his car on that fide, neither to his mouth 

nor ſhoulder. Which fign is not peculiar to the luxatcd ſhoulder, but common to it, affected with 

a contuſion, fracture, inflammation, wound, abſceſs, ſchirrzs, or any defluxion upon the Nerves, ati- 

{ing out of the Vertebre of the neck, and ſent into the arm alfo this arm is longer than the other, 

Latily, (which alſo is common to cach diffcrence of a Juxated ſhoulder) the Patient can move his 

arm by no kind of motion without ſcnſe of pain, by reafon of the extended and preſfed mulcles, 

The ways tO ſome alſo of their fibres being broken. There are ſix ways to reſtore the ſhoulder luxated down- 

reſtoret, wards into the arm-pit : Thetirit is, when it is performed with ones fiſt, ora towel; the ſecond 

with a clew of yarn, which put under the arm-pit, ſhall be thruſt up with ones heel 3 the third, with 

ones ſhoulder put under the arm-hole z which manner, together with the firft, is moſt fit for new 

and caſily to be rcfiored luxations, as in thoſe who have looſe ficſh, and cfteminate perſons, as chil- 

dren, cunuchs, and women 3 the fourth, with a ball put under the armpit, and then the arm calt 

over a picce of wood held upon two mens ſhoulders, or two ſtanding potts3 the fifth, with a Ladder 

the {ixth, with an inſirument called an Ambi, We will deſcribe theſe fix ways, and preſent them 

tO your view, 


—— — 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the firſt manner of ſetting a Shoulder, which is with ones Fiſt, 


Irii, let one of ſufficient ſtrength, placed on the oppoſite fide, firmly hold the Patient upon 
the joint of the thoulder, lett he move up and down with his whole body , at the neceſſary 
cxtcnfion, working and putting, itin : then let another, taking hold of his arm abovc the 

clbow, ſo draw and extend it downwards, ithat the head thereof may be ſet juſt againſt its cavity 
hollowed in the blade-bone : Then at laſt let the Surgeon lift and force up with his hit the head ot 
the bone into its cavity. Here this is chiefly to be obſerved, that in freſh luxations, eſpecially n 


oncly means of ſult extention, the head of the bone freed trom the muſcles and other particles where- 
with it was, as it werc, entanglcd, will betake it ſelf into its proper cavity the muſcles being, by t115 
means retiored their place and tgure, and drawing the bone with them, as they draw thenuelves 


rowards thcir hcads, as it were with a ſudden gird or twitch : whercfore in many, whilcll by 
thought 


Boox XVI. 


of Diſlocations or Luxations. 


An Expreſſion of the firſt manner of putting « Shoulder into joint, 
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from this our purpoſe. 
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CHAP. XXIIIL. 
Of the ſecond manner of reſtoring a Shoulder, that is, with the heel, when as the Patient 
by reaſon of pain, can neither ſit nor ſtand, 


_— 


thought no ſuch 
thing, it ſithced 
Or reititution Gn- 
y to have cxten- 
ded the arm. But 
't the luxation be 
mveterate, and 
the hand cannot 
{crve, then muſt 
the Patients thoul- 
dcr be falincd to a 
polt with the forc- 
mentioned liga- 
ture, or cl{e com- 
mitted to ones 
charge , who may 


ſtand at his back 


q avd hold him falt ; 


hen the arm 
ſhall preſently be 
ticd about, a lit- 
tle above the el- 


bow with a fillet, whereto a cord ſhall be faſined ; which being put or fafined to the pulley, (hall 
be drawn or ſtretched forth as much as need ſhall require. Lattly, the Surgeon, with a towel, or 
ſuch like ligature, faſtned about his neck and hanging down, and fo put under the Patients arm-pit, 
near to the luxation, ſhall, raiſing himſelf upon his feet with the whole [ircogth of his neck. lite up 
the ſhoulder, and alſo at the ſame time bringing his arm to the Patierts brett, ſhall ſer the head of 
the ſhoulder-bone, forced with both his hands into its cavity, as you may ice by the precedent Fi- 
gure. Then muſt you cover all the adjacent parts with a Medicin made « farina wolatili, bolo ar- 
menio, myrtills, pice, refina & alumine, beaten into Powder, and mixcd with the white of an Egg. 
Then muſt the hollowneſs under the arm be filled with a clew of woollen v1 cotten yarn, or a lin- 
nen cloth ſpred over with alittle Oil of Roſes cr Myrtles, a little Vinegar, and wngaentrem voſatum, 
or refrigerans Galeni, lelt it ſtick to the hairs, if there be any there, The part nut afterwards be 
bound up with a ligature, conſiſting of two heads, of ſome tive tingers bredth, ar.d two clls long z 
more or leſs, according as the body ſhall require. The midl(t thereof (hall be put immediately un- 
der the arm-pit, and then croſſed over the lame ſhoulder, and fo crofling it as much as ſhall be ht, 
it ſhall be wrapped under the oppoſite arm. And lafily, the arm (hall be laid upon the brelt, and put 
in a ſcarf, ina middle figure almoſt to right angles, ſo that by lifting up the hand he may almoſt 
touch his ſound ſhoulder, leſt the bonenewly ſet, may tall out again : neither thall the hilt dretfing 
be ſtirred, untill four or five days be paſt, unleſs the greatneſs of ſome happening lymprom divert us 


againtt the luxa- 


—— ted ſhouldcr; and 


it his right ſhoul- 
der be luxated, he 
ſhall put his right 
hcel ro the ball, 
which hlled up the 
arm-pitz but it 
the left, then the” 
lett heel z then let 
him forth-with 
draw towards him 
the Patients arm, 
taking hold there- 
of with both his 
hands, and at the 
ſame inſtant of 
time (trongly prels 
the arm-pit with 
his heel, Whileſt 
this is in doing , 
one 


A perfect ſer- 
ring rhe luxa- 
red ſhouider 
by extenſion 
ORc!y. 


He Patient muſt be laid with his back on the ground upon a coverlid, or mat, and aclew zzp. ſent.r 2; 
of yarn, or leathern ball, ſtuffed with Tow or Cotton, of ſuch bigneſs as may ferve to ſet. 1. de arts 
| fill up the cavity, mult be put under his arm-pit, that fo the bone may ſiraight-ways the 
more eaſily be forced by the heel into its cavity. Then let the Surgeon fit beſide him, even over 
The expreſſion of the ſecond manner of reſtoring a Shoulder. 
Eee ————_— 
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one ſhall ſtand at the Patients back, who ſhall lift up his ſhoulder with a towel, or forme ſuch thing 
fitted for that purpoſe, and alſo with his heel preſs down the top of the ſhoulder blade : anothcy 
alſo ſhall fit on the bther fide of the Patient, who holding him, ſhall hinder him from ſtirring this 


— 


way or that way at the neceſſary extenſion in ſetting it, as you may ſee it expreſſed by the prece- 


dent figure. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


The third manner of reſtoring a 
Shoulder. 


Ome one who is of a competent height 


& and firength, ſhall put the ſharp 


of the top of his ſhoulder under the Pa- 
tients arm-pit, and alſo at the ſame time, ſhall 
ſomewhat violently draw his arm towards his 
own brelt, ſo that the Patients whole body 
may ( as it were ) hang thereby. In the mean 
time another, for the greater impreſſion , ſhall 
lay his weight on the luxated ſhoulder, ſhaking 
it with his whole body, Thus the thoulder, 
drawn downwards by the one which ſtands 
under the arm-hole , and moved and ſhaken by 
the other , who hangs upon it, may be reſto- 
red into its ſeat, by the help of the Surgeon 
concurring therewith, and with his hand gover- 
-nivg theſe violent motions, as this Figure ſhews. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of the fourth manner of reſtoring a diſlocated ſhoulder. 


Ou muſt take a Perch, or piece of 

Y wood ( ſomewhat reſembling that 
which the Water-bearers of Paris 

uſe to put on their ſhoulders ) ſome two in- 
ches broad, and ſome tix foot long, in the 
mid(t hercof let there be faſtned a clew of 
Yarn, or ball of ſufficient bignels to fill up the 
cavity of the arm-hole : Let there be two 
pins putin, one on each ſide of the ball, cach 
alike diſtant therefrom, with which, as with 
ſtays, the ſhoulder may be kept in, and upon 
the ball, that it ſlip not away trom it: Let 
two {trong men, taller than the Paticnt, ei- 
ther by Nature or Art, put this Perch upon 
their ſhoulders; then let the Paticnt put his 
arm-Pit upon that place where the ball ſtands 
up the Surgeon mult be ready to pull his 
hanging arm downwards, Thus the Patient 
ſhall (as 1t were) hang on the Perch with his 
ſhoulder, and ſo the head of the bone thall 
be forced into its cavity, as this higure declares; 
wherein you may fee the Perch or Yoak, 
with the two wooden Pins and Ball faftned in 
the mid(i, delineated by it (lf. 


— 


The Figure of the third manner of putting a 
Shoulder into joint, 


part 


The Figure of the fourth manner of reſtoring the ſhould:r, 
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CHAP. XXVLI 
Of the fifth manner of putting the ſhoulder into Joint, which is performed by a Ladder. 


The delineation of the fifth manner of 
reſtoring a ſhoulder. 
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Ou may alſo reſtore a ſhoulder diflocated 
ito the arm-pit, by the help of a Lad- 
der, after this manner. Let ſome round 

body, as a Ball or Clew of Yarn, which (as we for- 
merly {aid ) may (erve to hill the arm-pit, be falincd 
upon one of the upper ſteps of a Laddcr; at the 
foot of the Ladder tet a low ſtool, whereupon let 
the Patient mount ; then bind both his legs, and 
alfo his found arm bchind his back, left; when you 
are about your opcration, he hinder and (ſpoil all 
you do, by laying his hand, or ſetting his toot up- 
on the Ladder: Then let his arm be preſently put 
over the ſtep of the Ladder, and his arm-pit put 
upon the there tatined ball, the Paticnt in the 
mean while being, withed to come with his whole 
body as near unto the ſtcps of the Ladder as he is 
able; tor othcrwile, bcfides that there is no other 
hope of reltoring the luxation, there would be no 
{mall danger of breaking the ſhoulder-bone : Alſo 
let him take heed that he put not his head between 
the (teps. Then his arm, bound above the Elbow 
with hlleting, or ſome other ligature ht tor that 
purpoſe, ſhall be drawn down by the hand of ſome 
that aiſilt you, and at the ſame time let the (tool 
be plucked from under his teet, ſo that he may 
hang upon the Ladder. Thus by this means the 
head ot the ſhoulder will be rettored by it (elf, the 
endeavour of the Surgcon allitting, and pretling 
down the {houlder-blade, and moving it to and 
again. The bone bcing, ſet, the ttool, which a little 
before was plucked trom under the Paticnts tet, 


ſhall beput there again, that he may with the mcr2 caſe and leſs pain, pull back his arm trom the ſtep 
of the Ladder; for if he ſhould lift it high up to draw it over, there would be danger, leſt being newly 
ſet, and not well ſaid, the head of the bone might fall out again. I have thought good to have all 
theſe things here expreſſed, that you may learn this operation, as if you (ce it done betore you, I have 


Another Figure expreſſing the fourth manner of 


reſtoring a diſlocated ſhoulder. 


Another Figure to the ſame purpoſe. 
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360 Of Diſlocations, or Luxations. Book XVI. 
not thought fit in this place to omit the induſtry of Nicholas Picart, the Duke of Gmiſe his Surgcon, 
who being, called to a certain Country man to ſet his ſhoulder being out of joint, and hnding none in 
the place belides the Patient and his wife, who might aſſiſt him in this work, he put the Patient, 
bound after the aforementioned manner, to a Ladder ; then immediately he ticd a ttaff at the lower 
end of the ligature, which was fafined about the Patients arm above his elbow then put it {o tied un- 
dcr one of the ſteps of the Ladder, as low as he could, and got aliride thereupon.and fate thereon with 
his whole wceight,and at the {ame inſtant made his Wife to pluck the ftool from under his feet : which 
being done, the bone preſently came into its place, as you may {ce by the foregoing hgure, 

If you have never a Ladder, you may uſe a piece of Wood laid acroſs upon two Potts. Alſo you 
may uſe a Door, as the other Figure ſhews, wherein you mult obſcrve a flat picce of Wood or patu!;, 
with ſtrings thcreat, whoſe ule thall be ſhewn in the tollowing Chapter. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 


The ſixth manner of reſtoring a ſhoulder Iuxated into the arm-pit. 


e:7t.1.1ih.1.de Ippocrates writes, that this is the beſt way of all to reſtore a diſlocated ſhoulder. You muſt 
ari.ſent.1 9. take a woodden ppatzlz of ſome four or hve tngers breadth , and ſome two tingers thick- 
neſs or leſs, but ſome yard or thereupon long 3 the one end thereot mult be narrow and 
thin, with a round head ſtanding up and lightly hollowed, that put under the arm-pit, it may re- 
The deſcripti- ceive part of the head of the ſhoulder. This upper part of the patulz muſt be wrapped about with 
_ w- —_ a linncn or woollen rag, or ſome ſuch ſoft thing, that it may be the ſotter and hurt the lels; and 
med 4n;;, then it mult be fo thrult under thearm-pit, that it may throughly penetrate into the inner part be. 
tween the ribs, and the head of the ſhoulder-bore. There mult, beſides in this Patra, be two 
holes in three ſeveral places, each alike diſtant from othcr, through which let lott firings be put, 
whereby it may be ticd to the arm, ſtretched all the kngth thereot even to the tinpers, 1u wie 
place a little below the head of the ſhoulder-bone, in anothcr a little above the clbouw , and the 
third at the wriſt , that ſo they may hold it firm :. Therefore let the diftances of the holes be 
fitted to this purpoſe 3 but principally you muſt have a care of this, that the upper part of the j.4- 
t:la, reaching bcyond the head of thearm, cnter even to the innermoſt cavity of the arm-pitz thn 
a croſs pin or picce of wood mult be made faſt through two Pots. or a Frame, and well talined 
thcreto, and thereupon the Arm with the fpatu/a mult be ſo put over, that the pin may be under 
the arm-pit, the body weighing one way, and the arm another : which beg done, the art nſt 
be drawn down one way, and the body another about the pin. Now this croſs pin mult be put 
on ſucha height that the Patient may ſtand on tip-toes Now this is the very bett way of reltoring 
a ſhoulder. FA ſtead of two Poſts ora Frame, you may make thitt 'with a Ladder, Door, Bed-pous, 
and ſuch like things as ſhall be there preſent, I have heard Henry Arvet, a very good Surgcon of 
Orleans ſay, that he never attempted this manner of putting into joint a ſhoulder diſſocated into 
Se.r. de art, the arm-pit without good ſucccls, unleſs by chance ( waich allo 1s noted by Hippocrates ) that 
ſent.21, the fleth is grown into the cavity, and the head of the bone hath made it {elt another cavity in the 
place whercinto it isfallen, for in this caſe the bone will either not be refiored, or elle not re- 
main in its place, but fall back notwithftanding into Hippocrates his Gloſſocomium termed Ambi, 
the new hollowcd cavity, which ſerves it in fiead of 
its natural ſocket or cavity. But I muſt here admonith 
young, Surgeons, that it the bone be not reltored at 
the tirlt cndeavour and on-ſct, that they do not deſpair 
and preſcntly defitt from their intended operation, but 
they muſt winde about, and gently move the joint : for 
{oat the Icngth it will be more catily moved, and cnter 
into the natural cavity : When it is in, it muſt be bound 
up with compreſſes and rowlers after the fore-mentioned 
manncr. 


Wy rn, nu Way ory 
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Tothe former Figures I have thought good to add 
this, which cexprefſcth the manner of reſtoring a ſhoul- 
der luxated into the arm-pit, with a fatula after the 

Hipp.fent.64. manner of Hippocrates, This fpatula taſtned with an 
4-4 artif.o jron pin to the ſtanding Frame, may be turned, lifted up, 
and prefſed down at your pleaſure, A Shews the woo- | 
dcn ſpatula, B The frame or ſtanding, poſts. We [= == //4 
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How to make Fox the more certain uſe of this Inſtrument the Patient muſt fit upon a ſeat which muſt be ſome- 
uſe of the What lower than the ſtanding Frame, that fo the patula which is thruſt into the arm-pit may be the 
Ambi, more forcibly depreli, ſo to torce in the head of the thoulder-bone the Patients feet muſt alſo be 
tied, that he may not raiſe hin.ſclt up whilett the Surgeon endeavours to reſtore it. Now he ſhall 
thcn endeavour to rcttore it when hethall have bound the ſtretched forth arm of the diſlocated ſhoul- 
dcr unto the ſpatula, and thrutt the one end thereot under the flipped forth head of the thoulder-b-11e, 
as we have formerly thewecd , for then by prethng down the other end of the Batra which goes to 
the hand. the bone is forced into its cavity, You multi diligently obſerve the wooden ftatula, which 
therctore I have cauſcd tobe expreſſed by it {elt, which Hippocrates calleth Ambi, whoſe head is a little 


hollowed, where it is noted with this letter B, The whole ſpatula 15 marked with this letter A. = 
three 


We | gh 


Ciſloc; 
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three ſtrings hanging thereat, provided 
for the binding of the arm, that" it may 
be kept teddy, as you may perceive by 
the annexcd hgure. 


There are other additions to this Am- 
bi, whoſe tigureT now exhibited to your 
view, bythe invention of Nicholas Picart 
the Duke of Lorrain's Surgeon, the uſe 
and knowledge whcreot, belttowed upon 
me by the inventor himſelt, I would not 
envy the (tudious Reader, 


Another Figure of an Ambi with the Additaments. 


many \ \ Sherps the two ears, 
as it were ſtops made 
to hold and keep in the 
top of the ſhoulder, leſt 
it ſhould ſlip out when 
it is put into the frame 
or ſupporter. 


BB The frame or ſup= 
peg whereon the Am= 


L reſts. 
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ZC The pin or axeltree 
which faſtens the Am 
bi tothe ſaepporters 


DD Screw-pins to faſten 
the foot of the ſupporter 
that” it ftir not an the 
operaticn, 
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EE The boles in the feot 
of the ſupporter, where= 
by you may faſten tbe 
Screw=pins to the floor, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
How to reſtore a Shoulder diſlocated forwards. 


. 


T is ſeldom that the ſhoulder is luxated towards the foreſide; yet there is nothing ſo ſtable and 
hrm in our bodies which may not be violatcd by a violent aſſault 3 ſo that thoſe bones do alſo 
tall out of joynt, whoſe articulations are ſtrengthned. for the tirmer connexion with fleſhy, 
ncrvous, griftly and bony ſtays, or bars : This you may perceive by this kind of diflocated 

inoulder, ftrengthned, as it were, with a ltrong wall on every hand to wit, the Acromirm and the 

end of the collar-bone, ſeeming to hinder it, as alſo the great and firong muſcles, Eprmnis, ard Breeps- 

Hippocrates, ſhut up within the ſtrait bounds of the Iefler Afa, never {aw this kind of ditlocation, 

which was obſcrved hve times by Galen : I profeſs I have ſeen it but once, and that was in a cer= FE 

tan Nun, which weary of the Nunnery, cali het ſelf down out of a window, and bore the fall and ”m_ pee 

Faght of her body upon her elbow, ſo that her ſhoulder was diſlocated torwards, This kind of 4 9+;cyir, 


diſlocation is known-by the depravation of the conformation or tigure ot the member, by the head Signs. 
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Of Diſlocations or Luxations. 

Cure. of the ſhoulder wreſted out towards the breaſt, as allo the Patient cannot bend his elbow: 1: 
is reſtored by the ſame means as other luxations of other parts, to wit, by ſtrait holding, exterg. 
ing and forcing in : Therefore the Patient muſt be placed upon the ground with his face upwazg, 
and then you muſt extend the ſhoulder otherwiſe than you do when it is luxatcd into the arm-gj; / 
for when it falleth into the arm-hole, it is firſt drawn forwards, then forced upwards, until iz ts 
brought juſt againſt the cavity whereinto it mult enter : But in this kind of luxation, becauſe the 
top of the ſhoulder is in the toreparts of the dearticulation ſhut up with muſcles, opened both 
to the outer, as alſo the inner paxt, you muſt work to the contrary 3 to wit, to the hind part : But 
firſt of all you muſt placea ſervant at the back of the Patient, who may draw back a ſtrong ang 
broad Bandage caſt about the arm-pit (fuch as is the Carcheſis, which confiſts of two contrary and 
continued ſtrings) left that when the arm ſhall be extended, the ſhoulder follow : Alfo you mug 

S1nt. 23-ſet.1. put a clew of yarn to fill up thearm-pitz then muſt you extend the arm, caſting another ligature 

d! art, a little above the elbow, and in the interim have a care that the head thereof fall not into the arm. 
pit, which may be done both by putting rhe fore-mentioned clew under the arm, and drawing the 
head another way 3 then muſt you perm it,by flacking your extenſion, the joynt from the encompaſ. 
fing muſcles, to be drawn and forced into its cavity by the muſcles forcible recoiling,as with an una. 
nimous conſent, into themſelves and their originals, tor thus it will cafily bc reſtored, and ſuch cg. 
tenſion only is ſufficient thereto. 


—  — — _ — ——— —_ 
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CHAP. XXIX 
Of the ſhoulder Iuxated outwardly. 


may at any time happen, the extenſion of the arm will be very dithcult, but yet more 
difficult towards the outward part than towards the inward : There is a depreſicd cavity 
perccived towards the chelt 3 but externally a bunching forth, to wit, in that part from whencethe 
head of the thoulder-bone is fled : For the reſtoring hereof, the Patient muſt be laid flat on his 
belly, and the clbow muſt be forcibly drawn contrary to that whercto it is fled, to wit, inwardly 
to the breaſt; and alſo the ſtanding-forth head of the arm-bone mutt be forced into its cavity, for 
thus it ſhall be cafily reſtored: But into what part ſocver the ſhoulder-bone is diflocatcd, the 
Whatto be arm mult be extended and drawn dircly downwards. After the reſtitution fitting medicines 
done to hold ſhall be put about the joynt. Let there be ſomewhat put into the arm-pit which may till it up, 
- the ſhoulder and let compreſſes or boullters be applied to that part to which the luxated bone fell; then all thee 
fiews * © things ſhall be ſtrengthened and held faſt with a ſtrong and broad two headed ligature put under the 
; arm-pit, and ſo brought acroſs upon the joynt of the ſhoulder, and thence carried unto the oppo- 
lite arm-pit by ſo many windings as ſhall be judged requiſite : Then the arm mult be put and ca- 
ricd in a ſcarf to right angles, which higure mutt be obſerved not only in every luxation of the 
ſhoulder, but in each fracture of the arm alſo, for that it is leſs paintul, and conſcquently, ſuch & 

the arm may ſtand the longelt therein without moving. 


$igns, T” diſlocation alſo of the ſhoulder to the outward parts ſeldom happens; but yet, if i: 


The cure, 


— 


CHAP. XXX 


Of the Shoulder diſlocated upwards. 


Signs. Fo He head of the ſhoulder alſo may ſometimes be luxated into the upper part : Which when 
it happens, it ſhews it ſelf by bunching forth at the end of the collar-bone, the hollow- 
neſs of the arm-pit is found larger than uſual, the elbow flies further from the ribs than 

ale. when it fell downwards, now the arm is wholly unable to perform the uſual a&tions. It is ht for 


the rcftitution of ſuch a luxation, that the Surgeon ſioop down, and put his ſhoulder under the Pa- 
ticnts arm, and then ſtand up as high as he can upon his feet, and therewithal preſs down the head 
of the thoulder-bone into the cavity, cr clſe make ſome other todo it. Otherwile it 15 hit tc lay the 
Paticnt upon his back on the ground, and whilſt ſome one extends the affected arm by drawing it 
downwards, the Surgeon with his own hand may force down the head of the bone into its cavity, 
' he operation performed, the ſame things ſhall be done as in other luxations, compreſles being appli- 
ed to that part whereto the bone flew, and it being alſo bound up with ligatures. Now you may utt- 
derſtand in theſe four fore-mentioned kinds of ditlocations, that the bone which was luxatcd 15 rc- 
ſtored, by the ſound which ſhall be heard as you force it in, by the reſtitution of the acculiomcd 
ations, which are perceived by the bending, extending and lifting it up, by the mitigation of the 
pain, and laſtly, by the collation and comparing ot the aftected arm with the ſound, and by its fimi- 
litade and equality therewith, 


BooKk XVI. of Diſlocations, or Luxatio1$, 
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CHAP. XXXL 
Of the Diſloc4tion of the Elborr, 


He clbow may alſo be four manncr of ways diſlocated ; to wir. ivwirdly, outwardly, up- 
wards and downwards. By the part which is inwards, I mcan that which looks towards 
the center cf the body, when as the arm is placed in a natural tte, to wit, in a middle 

Hgure between prone and ſupine » I make the outward part, that which is contrary thereto. By 
the upper part I mcan that which is towards the heaven, and by the lower that which is ncxt to 
the carth : And by how much the joynt of the elbow confiltts of more hezds and cavitics than that 
of the ſhoulder, by 1o much when it is Iuxated it is the more difficultly ſet, and is alfo more (fub- 
jc& to inflammation, and to grow hard thereupon, as Hippocrates faith. Now the joynt ot the clhouw 
is more difficultly diſlocated than that of the ſhoulder, and more hardly {Ct, for that the bones of 
the cubit and arm do receive and enter cach other by that manncr of articulation which is texmcd 
Ginglymus, a5 We have formerly more at large treated in OUT Anatomy, and a little before in our 
Treatiſe of Fractures. The elbow is therctore diſlocated, for that the proccfles thereof arc not turn- 
ed about the ſhouldcr-bone in a full orb, and by an abſolute turning. Wheretore it at any time 
the cubit be bended more ttraitly and cloſely than that the inncrx proccls can rctain Its place and 
ation in the bottom of its finzs, the hind-proceſs falleth out and is diſlocated backwards : But 
when 25 the forc-procels is extended more violently, and forced againli the bottom of its Cavity, It 
flies and departs out of its place as bcaten or torced thence, and this kind of luxation is far morc dif- 
ficultly reſtorcd than the tormer : Add hereunto, that the uttcr extremity of the cubit, which is cal- 
led Olecranum, 15 the higher, but the other inner is the lower z whence it is that cx cry one can bet- 
tcr and more calily bend than extcnd their cubits: Therctore ſuch a diſlocation is cauſed by a more 
violent force, than that which is made to the inner fide, * The fign of this luxation is, the arm 
remains extended, ncither can it be bended, tor the inner proceſs ftays in the external cavity 
which is hollowcd in the bottom of the ſhoulder-bone, which tormerly was poſſctied by the inner 
part of the Olecranum 5, which thing makes the reſtitution difhcult, tor that this proccls 1s kept, 
25 it were, impriſoned there : But when it falleth out diflocatcd to the torc-part, the arm is crouk- 
ed, ncither is it extended, and it is alſo ſhorter than the other. Burt if the clbow be fallen our 
of its place according to the other manner of diſlocations, to wit, upwards or downwards, the 
natural figure thereof is perverted, tor the arm is lirctched forth, but little notwithſtanding, bend- 
ed towards that part from whence the bone went, that is, tigurcd atter a middle manner between 
bending and extending thereof. What kind ſoever of ditlocation thall betal it, the ation of 
che elbow will either not be at all, or certainly not well, until that it be rcfiored to its former place 
there is a ſwelling in the part whereinto it is flown, and a cavity there from whence it is fled, 
which alſo happens in the diſlocations of all other parts. Furthermore, one diflocation of the 
elbow is complete and perfect, another imperfect. The later as it catily happens, and through a 
{mall occaſion, ſo it is cafily reſtored 3 but on the contrary a perte&t, as it hardly happens, and not 
unleſs with great violence, fo it is not fo catily reſtored again, cpccially if that you do not prevent 
infammation, for being inflamed it makes the reſtitution either difficult, or wholly impotlible, 
principally that which talleth outwards, 


CHAP; XXXII. 
How to reſtore the Elbow, diſlocated outreardly. 


Ou may know that the clbow is diſlocated outwardly, if at any time you ſhall obſerve the 
arm to be diſtended, and not able to be bended. Wherefore you mult forthwith un- 
dertake the reſtitution thereof, tor fear of defluxion and inflammation which the bitter- 

neſs of pain uſually cauſeth, upon what part ſocver the luxation happens. There is one manner of 

relioring it, which 15, you mult cauſe one to hold hard and ficddy the Paticnts arm a little under the 
joynt of the ſhoulder, and in the mcan while let the Surgeon draw the arm, taking hold thereof 
with his hand, and alſo force the thoulder-bone outwards, and the eminence of the cubit inwards, 
but let him by little and little draw and extend the arm, wreliing it gently this way and that way, 
that he may bring back the bone which tcll out into its cavity, I have thus exprelly delivercd this, 
that the young Surgeon may underſtand, that the arm mult not be bended tor the rettoring of this 
kind of diſlocation; for rcftitution cannot fo be hoped for, becauſe by this kind of luxation the 
inner proceſs of the cubit poſſeſſeth the place of the exterior proceſs in the cavity of the ſhoulder- 
bone, Wherefore whillt the arm is bended or crooked, the cubit is only lifted ap, and not drawn 
into its ſcat. But if we cannot attain to the reſtitution thereof with our hands alone, you mult cauſe 
the diſlocated arm, lightly bendcd, to embrace a pott, then mult the end of cubit called Olecra- 
wm be tied or bound about with a ſtrong ligature or line, and then relted into its cavity by putting 
a battoon or ttaff into the ligature, as is demonſirated by this enſuing hgure, 
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Thereis alſo another more exquiſite way of rc- Free 
ſtoring it, which is expreſled by the latter hgur. === — 
wherein a line of ſome inch breadth is caſt abouj 
the Olecranum of the arm, embracing a polt 0: === 
pillar, and it is drawn fo long, until the difloca-* 
ted bone be brought into its ſeat. Now we know that the bone is returned into its place, andre- 
ſtored, when the pain ceaſcth, and the figure and whole natural conformation is rettored to the arm, 


and the bending and cxtending thereof is cafic, and not paintul, 


CHAP. XXXIIL 
Of the Diſlocation of the Elbow to the inſide, and of a complete and uncomplete Luxation, 


es 


F the clbow be diſlocated to the inner part, the arm muſt be ſtrongly and powerfully cxten- 
dcd, then bended quickly, and with ſudden violence, fo that his hand may ſmite upon his 
ſhoulder. Some put ſome round thing into the bout of the elbow, and upon that do ſu- 
dcnly force the elbow to the ſhoulder, as we have formerly (aid. It the cubit-bone be only light- 

ly moved out of its place into the upper or lower place, it is cafily reſtored by drawing and torcing 
it intoits cavity, atter this following manner. Let two extend the arm, taking hold thereot at the 
ſhoulder and wriſt, and each draw towards himſclt : And alſo the Surgcon (who ſhall there bz 
prcſcnt) ſhall torcethe bone which is diſlocated from that part whereunto it is bended, unto th: 
contrary : Attcr he ſhall thus have reſtored it, he ſhall lay the arm m a {trait angle, and fo bird it 
up, and apply ht mcdicines formerly mentioned, and {o Ict him carry 1t in a ſcart put about his ncck, 
as we ſaid in the diſlocation of the ſhoulder. Hippocrates bids, that the Patient, after it is (ct, (hall 
oftcn endeavour to bend his hand upwaras and downwards, and alſo extend and bend his arm, yca, 
and alſo to attempt to lift up ſome heavy thing with his hand 3 for ſo it will come to pals, that the 
ligaments of this joynt may become more ſott, rcady and able to pertorm their accutiomed tunCti- 
ons, and al{o the bones of the cubit and ſhoulder ſhall be freed from the affect termed Ancyliſis, 
whereto they arc incident by the luxations of this part. Now Ancyloſis is a ccrtain preternatural 
agglutination, coagmentation, and, as it were, union of ſundry and ſeveral bones in the ſame joynt, 
which attcrwards hinders the bending and cxtention thercof; Now a Calius is generated in the 0- 
bow ſooner than in any other articulation, whether it remaineth out, or be put into joynt, by rca- 
ſon that by relt and ceſſation from the accuſtomed ations, a viſcid humor which is placed vatu- 
rally in the joynts, as alſo ancther which is. preternatural drawn thither by pain, loweth down, and 
is hardncd, and glewcth the boncs together, as I have obſerved in many, by reaſon of the idlcnct> 
and too lovg relt ot this part: Wherctore that we may withliand this atfcct, the whole ]igativn 
mult be looſed ſooner and oftner than otherwiſe, that is to ſay, every third day, and then the Pati- 
ents arm mult be gently moved every way. Within the ſpace of twenty, or twenty hve days, til 
xcliorcd Bones recover their firength, ſooner or later, according to the hapning accidents. It15 rc- 
ceſlary allo that the Surgeon know that the Radius, or wand, {omctimes talleth out, when the cu- 
bit or ell is wholly diſlocated 3 wherefore he muſt be mindful in ſetting the cubit, that he alo reitore 

__ 


}f Diſlocations, or Luxations. Book XYL 
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the wand to its place in the upper part it hath a round proceſs lightly hollowed, wherein it recciverth 
the ſhoulder-bone : it hath alſo an eminency which admitteth the two hicaded muſcle, 


CHAP. EAXXIV. 
Of the Diſlocation of the. Styliformis, or bedkin-like proceſs of the Cubit or El, 


is received ina ſmall cavity, isdiſlocatcd,and falleth out ſometimes inwards,ſomewhiles out- and cauſes, 
wards : The cauſe uſually is the falling of the body from high upon the hands : It is re- 
fred, if that you force it intoits ſeat, diligently bind it, and apply thereto very altringent and dry> 
ing, medicines: But yet, though you ſhall diligently perform all things which may bedone in diſlocati- Cure. 
ons, yet youſhall never fo bring it to paſs that this bone ſhall be pertcCtly reltored, and abſolutely put 
into the place where-hence 1t went: Which thing we have read, obſerved by Hippocrates > When Sent. 1. ſeft. 2; 
(faith he) the greater bone, to wit, the Ell, is removed from the other, that is, the Wand, it is not & ſent-«le. ſedi. 
eafily reſtorcd to its own nature again 3 for that, ſceing that neither any other common connexion of 3 ##*% 
two bones, which they call Symphyſis or union, when itis drawn aſunder and dcltroyed, may be rc- 
duced into its former nature, by reaſon theſe ligaments wherewith they were formerly contained, and 
25 it were continued, are too violently diftended and relaxed, whence it happens, that I have in 
theſe caſes often obſerved, that the diligence and care of the Surgeon hath nothing availed, 


T He proceſs of the Ell called S:yloides, bcing articulated to the wriſt by Diarthroſis, by which it Differences 


| —_— 


CHAP. XXXV. 
q Of the Diflocation of the Wriſt, 


knit to the whole cubit by Dzarthrofis : For the writt contidered wholly in its (elf, is knit £4p+ 31. the. 
and articulated with the cll and wand : With that, againſt the little hnger with this, ng a4 
againſt the thumb: For thus, as it were, by two conncxions the joynt is made more tirm; yet may it cy nd 
be diſlocated inwardly, outwardly, and towards the tides. We fay it isluxated inwardly when the in expreſſing 
hand ſtands upwards, but outwardly, when it is crook'd in and cannot be extended : But if it chance the names and 
to be diſlocated fide-ways, it ſtands awry cither towards thelittle tinger, or elſe towards the thumb, ſigns of theſe 
as the luxation befals to this or that fide. The cauſe hereof may ſeem to depend upon the different — 
dearticulation of the cll and wand with the hand or wriſt: For the wand, which is articulated on 

the lower part with the wrilt at the thumb, by its upper part, whillt it receives the outward (welling 

or condyle of the ell in its cavity, performs the circular motions of the hands : But the cubir or ell, 

which in like ſort is conne&ted on the lower part by Diarthrofis at the little finger with the wriſt, 

being articulated on the upper part with the thoulder-bone, bends and extends, or ſtretches forth 

the hand. There is one way to reſtore the formerly mentioned diſlocations : The arm on one fide 

and the hand on another muſt be extended upon a hard reſiſting and ſmooth place, ſo that it may 

liefatz and you muſt have a care that the part whence the diſlocated bone fell, be the lower in its 

lite and place, and the part whither it is gone, the higher : Then to conclude, the prominencies of 

the bones muſt be prefled down by the hand of the Surgeon, until by the force of compretlion and 


ſite the luxated bones be thruſt and forced into their places and cavities. 


WW E underſtand by the wriſt, a certain bony body, conſiſting of a compoſure of eight bones Here,as before 


— - — —— — 


C H A P. XXXVI. 
Of the diſlocated bones of the IWriſt, 


out of their places. Yet if they ſhall at anytime fall out,they will ſhew it by the tumor of the Sign 
part whereto they are gone, and by the depreſſion of that wheretrom they are fled : They Cure: 
may be reſtored, if the diſcaſed hand be extended upona table 3 and it the bones ſhall be diſlocated 
inwards, the hand ſhall be placed with the palm upwards, then the Surgeon ſhall, with the palm of 

his hand, preſs down the eminencies of the bones, and force each bone into its place : But if the 
Juxation be outwards, he ſhall lay the palm next to the table, and pres it after the ame manner. 

To conclude, if the luxation ſhall be toward either fide, the luxated bones ſhall be thruſt towards 

the contrary, and the reltored bones ſhall be preſently containcd in their places with tit remedies, 
ebinding, rowling, and carrying the hand in a (cart. 


T* wriſt conſiſts of eight bones, which cannot, unleſs by extraordinary violence, be put or fall 


— 


CHAP. XXXVII 
Of the diſlocated bones of the After-wriſt, 


cated ſide-ways, becauſe they are hindred and kept from falling aide by the oppoſition of 54+ 18. 
the parts, as it were reſiſting them, Neither can that which anſ{wereth to the little hnger, 
nor that whercon the forc-tingers reſt, be diſlocated towards that fide which is next the 

middle bones, whercof we now ſpake, but only on the other fide, freed for the neighbour-hood of 

the bones : But all of them may be diſlocated inwardly and outwardly. They may be reſtored as 


thoſe of the wriſt. Ih 
| li 3 CHAP. 


T = are four bones in the palm or after-wriſt, the two middlemoſt whereof cannot be diſlo- Ceſc 156.8. 
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CHAP. XXXVII.' 
Of the diſlocated Finger. 


at each lide. To reſtore them, they mult be laid ſtrait upon a table, and ſo put into joynt 
located fingers again, For thus they may be calily reſtored, by reaſon their ſockets are not deep, and their 
may be caſ:ly jcints are ſhorter, and ligaments leſs ſtrong. In twelve days ſpace they will recover their ttrength, ; 
reſtored. alſo thoſe diſlocations that happen to the wrilt and after-writt, 


Lfo the bones of the fingers may be four ſeveral ways diſlocated, inwardly, outwardly, and 
why the dif- A 


CHAP, XXXIX, 
Of a diſlocated Thigh or Hip. 


ſed. 3. de art. quently inwards, next to that outwards, but very ſeldom either forwards or backwards, 
A ſubluxation cannot happen in this joynt, as ncither in the ſhoulder, eſpecially trom 

an external cauſe, contrary to which it uſually happens in the elbow, hand, knce, and 

foot. The cauſe hercof is, for that the heads, of thigh and ſhoulder-bone are exactly round, 
and the ſockets which receive them have certain borders and edges cncompatiing them : Here. 
Gal. com. a4 unto may be added, that ſtrong muſcles encompaſs each dearticulation, ſo that 1t cannot come 
ſent.47.ſett. 4+ to paſs that part of the heads of ſuch bones may be contained in the cavity, and other parts 
ar art. ſtand or fall torth, but that thcy will quickly be reftored to their places by themotion and wheel. 
ing about of the joynt, and the {irength ot the encompaſſing muſcles. But a ſubluxatio» may ſcem 

to happen in theſe parts from an internal cauſe. For thcn the ligaments and ties being ſoftned 

A ſubluxation and relaxed, cannot draw and carry back the head of the bone [tanding forth ſo far as the edges 
may befal the of the ſocket. If the hip be diſſocated towards the inner part, that leg becomes longer and larger 
thigh froman (han the other, but the knee appears ſomewhat lower, and Jooks outwardly with the whole foot, 
meernal cauſe, 11 -* can the Paticnt ſtand upon his leg. To conclude, the head of the thigh-bone bewrays it 
{elf lying in the groin, with a {wclling manifeſt both to the eye and -hand 3 now the leg is longer 

than that which 1s ſound, fot that the head of the thigh is out of its ſocket or cavity, and ſituated 

towcred, to wit, in the groin, theretore cae leg 1s made by ſo much the larger. Now the knee ſtands 

forth, becauſe neceſſarily the lower head ut the thigh-bone ſtands contrary to the ſocket, For 

this is common to all diſlocated bones, that when as the diſlocation happens to the one fide, the 

other end of the bone flies out to the contrary, Whence it is, that if the upper-head of the thigh- 

bone ſhall fall inwards, then the other head, which is at the knee, muſt neceſſarily look outwards, 

The like happens in other diſlocations. The leg cannot be bended towards the groin, for that the 

diſlocated bone holds the extending muſcles of the ſame part ſo ftitfly ttretched our, that they can- 

not yield, or apply themſelves & the benders. For flexion or bending ought to precetle extenti- 


on, and cxtenſion, flexion, 


Hipp. ſont. 68. T:; thigh or hip may be diſlocated, and fall forth towards all the four parts, but moſt fre. 


——_— _ 


CHAP. XL 
Prognoſticks belonging to a diſlocated Hip. 


why the thigh 


had difloce- the place again, at leaſt unleſs with very much trouble, or cle being put in, that it may 


red, is ditficulr. preſently fall out again. For if the tendons of the muſcles, the ligaments, and other ncr- 
ly reſtored, or vous parts of the member be hard and ttrong, they, by reaſon of their contumacy and 
reſtored, Eaſt- gifheſs will hardly ſuffer the bone to return to its place, If that they be ſoft, looſe, effeminate 
4 = our and weak, they will not contain the reſtored bone in its place. Neither will it be any better con- 
: tained, if that ſhort, but yet ſtrong and round ligament, which faltens the head of the thigh-bone 

on the inſide in the ſocket or cavity of the huckle-bone, be broken or relaxed. Now it may be 

broken by ſome violent ſhock or accident, it may be relaxed by the congeſtion and long ſtay 

of ſome excrementitious , tough and viſcous humour lying about the joynt, through which 

The kreaking T3cans it waxcth ſoft. But if it be broken, how often {oever che bone be reliored, it will preſently 
and relaxati- fall ont again. It it be relaxed, there is only this hope to contain the reltored bone, that is, To 
on of the in- conſume and draw away the heaped up humidity by application of Medicines and Cauteries of 
ternal liga- both kinds, for which purpoſe thoſe are more cffetual which do actually burn, for that they dry , 
— and ſtrengthen more powerfully. Leanncſs of the body, and the want of Aponewroſes, that is, of 
Gal. com, a4 broad tendons, and external ligaments, whereof many encompals the knee, increaſes the dithculcy 
ſert.g2.ſectz. of containirg it in the place. But the parts adjoyning to the diſlocated and not-ſet bone fall away 
at it, by little and little, and conſume with an Atrophia or want of nouriſhment 3 both becauſe the part 
it {lt is forced to dclift from the accuttomed actions and functions, as allo for that the veins, ar- 

teries and nerves being more {iraitned and put out of their places, hinder the ſpirits and nourith- 

ment trow tiowing ſo treely as they ought, to the part : Whence it comes to pals, that the part it 

{clf is made more weak, the native heat being debilitated through idleneſs, it can neither attract the 

al mentary juice, ncither can it digelt and athmilate that little thereot which flows and talleth thereto. 

Venily the thigh-bone, as long as it is forth of the cavity, grows no more after the manner as the 

othcr bones ot the body do, and theretore in ſome ſpace of time you nay perccive it to be thort- 


zr than thc ſound bone, Notwithſtanding the bones of the leg and foot are not hindred of = 
: grow. 1, 


TP = is this danger in the diſlocaticn of the hip, that cither the bone cannot be put into 
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growth, for they are not out of their proper places- Now for that the whole leg appears more 
ſlender, you mult think that happens only by the extenuarion and leanneſs of the proper muſcles 
thereof. The ſame thing happens to thie whole hand, in the Jargelt acception , wicn as the 
ſhoulder is out of joynt, nolcſs that the calamity and loſs hereof is the leſs. For the (hu. Ider be- 
ing forth of joynt you nidy do ſomething with your hand, whercby it will come to pals that no 
{mall portion ot nouriſhment thay flow down into theſe parts, Put the thigh-bone bcing diſſo- 
cated, eſpecially inwards in a child unborn, or an intant, much lefs alimentary nourrhment 
flows to that part., bccauſc it can much Jeſs uſe the feot and leg by reafon of the dillocition of the 
hip- than 1t can do the hand by a luxation of the thould.r. But now we nut thus undcriiand that 
which is ſaid by Hippocrates, That diſlocated bones, and not reltorcc, do decrcale or are hindrcd Hip1'y tes eX- 
from their juſt growth, to be only in thoſe who have not yer attained to their full and natu- P!419cdſech. te 
rally appointed growth in every dimention. For in men of full growth, the bones which are & 3140.48 at. 
not reſtored, bccome more ſlender, but yet no ſhorter, as appcars by that which he hath delivcr- 

ed of the ſhoulder. 
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CHAP. ALI. 
Of the ſgns of the Hip diſlocated outwardly or inwardly. 
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He thigh-bone or hip when it is diſlocated outwardly, and no: reſtored, aftcr ſome time 
the pain is aflwagcd, and fleſh grows about it, the head of the bune wears it {clt a new 
cavity in the ad;oyning hip, whercinto it betakes it (clf, ſo that at the length the Pa- 
tients may go without a iaff, ncither ſo deformed a lcanncſs will watte their leg. But if the 
Juxation happen inwards, a greater le:nncſs will betal them, by reaſon that the velſcls nacurally 
run more inwardly as Galen obſcrves in the diſlocation of the Vertebre to the intide 3 therefore it 
comes to paſs that they are nuorc grievouſly oppreſſed : Befides, the thigh-bone cannut way or or.ce 
ſtir againſt the ſhare-bone 3 wherctore if the bone thus diſſocatcd be not rcltorcd to its joynt again, 
then they mult cal? their leg, about as they walk, jult as we {ee Oxen do, Wherefore the ſound leg 47 ſent. $1. 
whilſt they go, takes much Icſs ſpace than the lame, becauſe this, whillt it {tirreth or moveth, mutt {#- 3-4e art. 
neceſſarily terch a compals about, but that performeth its motion in a right line. Ectides, whilſt the 
Patients ſtand upon their lame leg to put forwards the found, thcy arc torced to fiand crooked, 
whereupon they are forced to ſtay themiclves with a ftatt that they tall not. | 
Furthermore thoſe who have this bone diſlocated cither backwards or outwards, ſo thet it can- Signs of the 
not be reſtored, have the part it ſelf grow tiff and hard 3 which is the caule why the ham may be thigh-bone 
bended without great pain, and they may ſtand, and go upon the tops cf ther tocs bulides alfo, — 
when they deſire to go faſter, they arc forced to ſtoop, and ttrengthen themfclves by laying their Fe 
hand on their lame thigh at every (tcp, both for that their lame leg is tne thorter, as alſo becauſe the 
whole weight of the body ſhould not lie wholly or perpcndiculaly upon the joynt or head of the 
thigh-bone, Yet in continuance of time, whcn they are uſed co it, they may go wichout any tiatf 
in their hands. Yet in the interim, the found leg becomes more deturmed in the compoſure and 
hgure, becauſe, whillt it ſuccours the oppolite and lame leg by the t:rm itanding on the ground, it 
b.ars the weight of the whole body, in pcrtormance whercot the ham mult neectianily now and then 
bend. But on the- contrary, when as the head of the thigh being dillocatcd inwards 1s not put in- 
to the joynt, it the Paticnt be arrived at his tull growth, attcr that the head ot the bone hath made 
It {c|f a cavity in the neighbouring bone whercin it may reit, he may be able to walk without A 
liaff, becauſe the dillocatcd leg cannot cafily be bended toward the groin or ham, and he will ſooner 
reſt upon his hcel than upon his toes. This kind of diflocation it ut be inveterate, can never be 
rcliored . And thee things happen, when as the thigh-bone is d:ilocared inwards, or when the inter- 
nal ligament which faſtcns the dearticulation thall be broken or rclaxed. Burt the contrary thall 
plainly appear it the difJucation ſhall happen to be outwards 3 for then the lame leg becomes the 
lhorter, becauſe the head of the thigh flics mto a place higher than its cavity, and the muſcles of 
that part are contractcd towards their original, and convullively draw the bone upwards together 
with them, The whole leg, together with the knee and toot looketh inwards, they cannot go up- 
on their heels, but upon the ſetting on of the toes. The leg may be bendcd, which it cannot be in | 
a diſlocation of the thigh inwards, as Paulz ſhews. Therctore we mutt diligently obſcrve that 4 _ f - 
ſentence of Hippocrates which is read with a negative, in theſe words, Sed neque confleftere quemadino- ſeft3. ih i 
dum ſanum cri poſſunt, that they ought to be read with an athrmative after this manner,Sed confledtere, .xtic. 
Oc. quin & crus ipſum, &c. But now the lame leg will better futtain the weight of the body in an 
external, than in an internal diſlocation 3 for thcn the head of the thigh is more perpendicularly 
lubje& to the whole weight of the body. Therefore when in the ſucceſs of time it thall by wearing 
have made it ſelf a cavity in the neighbouring bone, which in time will be contirmed, {o that there 
- Will remain no hope of reſtoring the diſlocation, nevertheleſs the Patient thall be able to go without 
a ſtaff, for that then no ſenſe of pain will trouble him 3 whence it follows, that the whole leg alſo 
will become lefs lean, for that going is le(s paintul, neither are the veſſels fo much pretſed as in that 
iſlocaticn which is made inwardly. 
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CHAP. XLIL 
Of the Thigh-bone diſlocated forwards. 


theſe ſigns. The head of the thigh lieth towards the [harez whence the groins (well up, ang 

the buttock on the contrary is wrinkled and cxtenuated by reafon of the contration of the 

muſcles 3 the Paticnt cannot extend his leg without pain, no verily, not ſo much as bend it to. 
wards the groin, for for the fore-muſcle which ariſcth from the hanch- bone is ſo preſſed by the head 
of the thigh, that it cannot be dificaded 3 neither can the ham be bended without very much Pain 
But the ſame leg is cqual at the heel with the other leg, yet the Patient cannot ſtand upon the ſor; 
ting on of the toes 3 therefore when he 1s forced to go, he toucheth the ground with his hee] only 
yea verily the ſole of his foot is leſs inclined to the forcfide, neither doth it ſeldom happen, that the 
urine, by this accident, is ſuppreſt 3 becauſe the head of the thigh oppreſles the greater nerves 
from whence thoſe ariſe which are carried to the bladder, which throughthe occalion of this com. 
preſſion is pained and inflamed by conſent : Now when inflammation thall ſeize upon the Spind= 
muſcle, the urine can ſcarcely flow out, for that it is hindred by the {welling, 


[' ſcldom hapneth that the thigh is diſlocated forwards yet when as it ſhall happen, it is by 


— — —— —_ 


Led 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Thigh-bone diſlocated backwards, 


huckle-bone is deeper and more deprefled than the force 3 whence it is that the diſlocation 

of the thigh to the inner part is more frequent than the reſt, The Patient can neither 
extend nor bend his leg by reaſon of the much compreſſion and tention of the muſcles which en- 
compals the head of the thigh by this kind of luxation. But the pain is increaſed when he 
would bend his ham, for that then the muſcles are 'more ſirongly extended, The-.lame leg is 
ſhorter than the ſound : When the buttocks are preſſed, the head of the thigh is perceived hid 
amongſt the muſcles of that part, but the oppoſite groin is lax, ſoft, and depreſt with a manitelt ca- 
vity. The heel touches not the ground, for that the head of the thigh is plucked back again by the 
muſcles of the buttocks, amongſt which it lieth hid : But principally by that which is the larger, and 
which is ſaid to make, as it were the pillow or cuſhion of the buttocks; tor this is much more preſſed 
in this kind of diſlocation than the relt : Whence it is, that the Patient cannot bend his knee, be- 
cauſe the extention of the nervous production or large tendon which covers the knee is ſo great, 
But if the Patient will ſtand upon the foot of his luxated leg without a fiaff, he ſhall fall down 
backwards, for that the body is inclined to that part, the head of the thigh being not directly 
underneath for the propping or bearing up of the body 3 wheretore he is forced to ſuſtain himſelf 


Q tus alſo is the thigh-bone diſlocated backwards, becauſe the hind-part of the cavity of the 


upon a crutch on his lame fide. Having promiſed theſe things of the differences, ſigns, ſymptoms 


and prognoſticks, it now remaineth, that we briefly deſcribe the different ways of reſtoring them, 
according to the difference of the parts whither it is fallen. Firſt, you mult place the Patient upon 
a bench or table, grovcling, or with his face upwards, or upon one fide, laying ſome ſoft quilt or 
coverlid under him, that he may lie the eafier. Now you mult place him fo, that the part unto 
which the bone is flown, may be higher, but from whence it1s fled, the lower, For if the thigh- 
bone be diſlocated outwards or backwards, then muſt the Patient belaid groveling if inwardly, up- 
on his back 3 if forwards, then upon his ſide. Then mult extenſion and impulſion be made towards 
the cavity, that ſo it may be forced thercinto : But if the diſlocation be treſh, and in a ſoft body, 
as a woman, child, and ſuch like, whoſe joynts are more lax, it ſhall not be any ways needful to 
make great extenſion with fſirong ligatures for the reſtoring it 3 the Surgeons hand ſhall ſuffice, 
or a litt or towel caſt about it. In the interim the bone ſhall be kept faſt with compreſſes applied 
about the joynt : Then the Surgeon ſhall extend the thigh, taking hold thereof above the knee, ina 
ſtrait line, and ſoſet it dircCtly againſt the cavity, and then preſently thrult it thereinto. For thus 
ſhall he reſtore it, if ſo be that in thruſting it he lift up the head thereof ſomewhat higher, leſt the 
lips of the cavity force it back, and hinder it from cntring. * Now becaule unleſs there be juſt cx- 
tention, there can be no reſtitution hoped for, it is far better in that part, that is, to extend in 
ſomewhat more than is neceſlary, yct fo, that you do not endanger the breaking of any muſcles, 
tendon or other nervous body, For that as Hippocrates writes, when as the muſcles are tirong and 
large, you may fatcly extend them, if fo be that you diſplace nothing by the force of the extenſi- 
on. It your hand will not ſuffice to make juſt extenſion, you mult uſe the help of an Engine, 
{uch as is our Pulley, talined to twopolis, ſo much of the rope being let torth and drawn up again 
as ſhall ſuffice for the buſineſs in hand; in the performance whereot, it is fit that the Patients 
fricnds abſent themſelves from this fad ſpectacle, and that the Surgeon be reſolute, and not de- 
terred trom his butineſs by the lamentation, neither of the Patient nor his friends. But tor that we 
write theſe things chicfly for the benetit of young Practicioners, it ſeemeth meet, that having deli- 
vercd theſe things in general, of reſtoring the thigh-bone, that we run over theſe generalities i 
cach particular, beginning with that diſlocation which is made inwardly. 
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CH AP. XIV. 


Of reſtoring the Thigh-bone diſlocated inwards. 


of ſhall ſtand fatined a wooden pin ofa foots length, and as thick as the handle of a ſpade uſeth 

to be; but it multi be wrapped about with ſome ſott cloth, Ictt the hardncts kurt the buttocks, 

betwixt which it mult ſtand, as we read that Hippocrates did in the extcntion of a broken 
leg. The wooden pin hath this uſe, to hold the body that it may not follow him that draweth $0 2+ lib. de 
or extcndeth it 3 and that the extenſion being made as much as is requiſite, it may go between Cn 
the Peritonenm and the head of the diſlocated thigh. For thus there is no great need of counter- 
extenſion towards the upward parts 3 and .befides it helpeth to force back the bone into its cavi- 
ty, the help of the Surgeon concurring, who twining ſomewhiles to this, and otherwhiles to that 
Ide, doth direct the whole work. But when the extention hath nced of counter-cxtention, then How to' make 
it is ncedtul you have ſuch ligatures at hand, as we have mentioned in the rcttoring of a ditlo- extention and 
cated ſhoulder, to be drawn above the thoulder. One of thcſe thall be fafined above the joynt unter-ex- 
of the hip, and cxtcndcd by a lirong man 3 another ſhall be catt above the knee by another with _—_ _ 
the like torcc. But it you cannot have a wooden pin, another tirong and like ligature ſhall be Rure. 
put upon the joynt directly at the hip, and held tiiff by the hands of a tirong man, yet {o that 
ir may not touch the head of the thigh by preſling it, tor ſo it would hinder the reſtoring thereot. 
This manner of extenſion is common to four kinds of luxation of the thigh-bone. But the manner 
of forcing the bone into its cavity malt be varicd in cach, according to the different condition of the 
parts whercunto the head inclineth to wit, it muſt be forced outwards if it be fallen inwards, and 
contrary in the reſt, as the kind of the diſlocation ſhall be. Some too clowniſh and ignorant knot- 
knirters fatten the lower ligature below the ankle, and thus the joynts of the toot and knee are more 
extended than that of hip or huckle-bone, tor they are nearer to the ligature, and conſequently to 
the active torce : But they ought to do otherwiſe 3 therefore in a diſlocated ſhoulder you th:11 not 
faltcir the ligaturcs to the hand or writt, but above the elbow. But if the hands {hall not be ſufhici- Ligatures 
ent tor this work, then mult you make uſe of engines. Wherefore then the Patient being placed as is made for ex- 
ht, and the attected part tirmly held, ſome round thing ſhall be put into the groin, and the Patients tenſion muſt 
knee, together with his whole leg, ſhall be drawn violently inwards, towards the other leg. And in — _ 
the mcan while the head of the thigh ſhall be ſtrongly forced towards the cavity of the huckle-bone, tg he ——_ ' 
and fo at length rcliorcd, as the following tigure ſhews: cd, 


[: is fit to place thc Patient after the foreſaid manner, upon a table or bench, in the midſt where- 


A Figure which manifeſteth the way of reſtoring the Thigh-bone diſlocated inwards. 
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Whendthe head of the thigh by juſt extenſion is freed from the muſcles wherewith it was infuld- A general pte- 

e muſcles alſo extended that they may give way and yield themſelves more pliant, then cept- 
e be ſomewhat ſlacked, and then you muſt alſo defilt from tending, otherwiſe the reſti- 

tution cannlgt be performed, for that the ſtronger extenſion of the engine will refilt the hand of the 

Surgeon, thryſting and forcing it into the cavity. This precept mult be obſerved in the reſtoring of 

this and other Wiflocations. You ſhall know that the thigh is reſtored by the equality of the legs, 

by the free and painleſs extenſion and inflection of the lame leg, Laſtly, by the application of ag- 

plutinative medicines (whereof we have formerly ſpoken) the reltorcd bone (hall be confirmed in its 

placez to which purpoſe ligation ſhall be made, the ligature beivg hrlt calt upon the place whereinto 

the head of the thigh fell, and thence brought to the oppoſite or ſound ſide by the belly and loyns. 

Ia the mean while the cavity of the groin muſt be filled with ſomewhat a thick boultter, which may 

keep the head of the bone in the cavity. Neither muſt you omit junks ſtretched down even to the 

ankles, as we have obſerved in the fracture of the thigh. Then muſt both the thighs be bound toge- 

ther, whereby the diſlocated member may be unmoveable, and morc and more ſtrengthned. Neither 


muſt this drefling, be looſed until four or tive days be paſſed, unlets peracyenture the ſudden hap- 
ning 
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Of Diſlocations, or Luxations. - 


ning of ſome other mcre grievous {ymptom ſhall perſwade otherwiſc, To conclude, the Paticn: ;-.c 

be kept in his bed for the ſpace of a month, that the rclaxed muſcles, nerves and lig2ments may "i | 

{pace to recover their former ſtrength, otherwiſe there is danger Icft the bone may again fall our | : 

the too forward and ſpeedy walking upon it. For the fite of the thigh it mutt be placed ard kepr E, 
$22.2. ih, 4 a middle figure, yet this middle higure conliſts in the cxtention, not in the icxion, as it is dow 
frat, ſtrated by Hippocrates, for that ſuch a hgure is accultomable to the leg. 
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CHAP, XLV. 
Of reſtoring the Thigh diſlocated outwardly, 


He Paticnt muſt be placed groveling upon a table in this kind of diſlocation alſo, and ljs- 
tures as before, calt upon the hip and lowcr part of the thigh, then extention muſſþ, 
made downwards, and counter-extentlion upwards; thcn preſently the head of the bon. 

muſt be forced by the hand of the Surgcon into itsplace, It the hand be not ſufficient for thispy-. 
poſe, our Pulley mult be uſed, as the tollowing figure theweth, : 


A Figure which expreſſeth the manner of reſtoring the Thigh luxated outn ar 6 
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When it is This kind of diſlocation is the cafilieſt reſtored of all thoſe which happen in the thigh or hip, {6 
thar only ex- that I have divers times obſerved the head of the thigh to have been drawn back into its cavity, 
—_ _ by the only regrels of the extended muſcles into themſelves towards their originals, ſomewhile; 
ring the diſlo- WIth a noiſe or pop, otherwhiles without 3 which being done, laying a compreſs upon the joynt, 


cared thigh, you ſhall perform all other circumſtances as before, in an internal diſlocation. 
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CHAP. XLVE 
Of reſtoring the Thigh diſlocated forwards. 


Hen the thigh is luxated forwards, the Patient muſt be laid upon his ſound fide, ard 
tied as we have formerly delivered. Then the Surgeon ſhall lay a boulſter upon tt 
prominent head of the bone, and have a care that his ſervant firmly hold it : Ther 

immediately juſt extenſion being made, he thall with his hand force the bone into the cavity bu 
if his hand will not ſerve, he ſhall attempt it with his knee. Then to conclude, he ſhall uſe the re! 
of the things formerly mentioncd to contain the reſtored bone, 


CHAP. XLVIL 
Of reſtoring the Thigh diſlocated backwards. 


He Patient ſhall be placed groveling upon a table or bench, and the member extended, #: 
in the reſt, one ligature ffretched from the groin, another from the knee 3 then the Sur- 
geon ſhall endeavour to force back with his hand that which ttands up, and alſo to dra 

away the knee fromthe ſound leg. The bone thus placed and reſtored, the cure requires nothing clic 
than to be bound up and kept long, in bed, leſt that the thigh, if it ſhould be moved, the nerves bc- 
ing yet more looſe, might again fall out : For the thigh is in great danger of relapſc, tor that the ct- 
vity of the huckle-bone is only depreſt, as far asit goes in, and the burthen of the hanging or i” 
joyning thigh is heavy, 
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CHAP. XLVIIL 
Of the diſlocation of the Whirl-hone of the Knee; 


He Whirl-bone of the knee may fall forth into the inner, outer, upper and lower part 3 br 
never to the hind-part, becauſe the bones which it coversdonot ſuffer it. To reſtore it. 
the Patient mult ſtand with his foot firmly upon ſome even place, and then the Surgcon 

muſt force and reduce it with his hands from the part into which it is preternaturally flidden. When 
it ſhall be reſtored, the cavity of the ham ſhall be tilled up with boultters ſo that he may not bend his 
leg, for if it be bended, there is no ſmall danger of the falling back of the whirl-bone. Then 2 
caſe or box ſhall be put about it, on the ſide eſpecially whercto it fell, being made ſomewhat flat and 
round, reſembling the whirl-bone it ſelf, and it ſhall be bound on with ligatures and medicines fo 
faſt, that it may not ſtir a jot, Aﬀtcr the part ſhall ſeem to have had ſuffcicnt rel, it is tit that the 
Patient try and accultiom by little and little to bend his knce, until at length he ſhall find that he 
may eaſily and fafcly move that joynt. 


gm__— 


CHAP. XIIX% 
Of the diſlocated Knee. 


He knee alſo may be diſlocated three manner of ways, that is, into the inner, outer and hind- The differet:- 
part, but very ſcldom towards the forc-ſide, and that not without ſore grievous and torci- © 
ble violence 3 for the whirl-bone lying upon it, hinders it from ſlipping out, and holds it in. 
The other ways are cafie, becauſe the cavity ot theleg-bone is ſupcrticiary and very ſmooth, but the 
cavity of the lower cnd of the thigh-bone is made in the manncr of a ſpout or gutter, and belides, 
the he2d thereof is very ſmooth and flippcry 3 but the whole joynt is much more lax than the joynt 
of the clbow : So that as it may be the more calily diflocated, fo may it the better be reſtored 3 and 
as it may be the more calily, ſo may it be the more ſafcly diſlocated, for that inflammation is leſs 
to be fearcd herc, as it is obſerved by Hippocrates, Falls from high, leaping, and too violent running 44d frm et, 3; 
are the cauſcs of this diſſocation. The fign thercof is the diſability of bending ot lifting up the leg de frat, 
to the thigh, ſo that the Patient cannot touch his buttock with his heel. The diſlocation of the knee 
which is inwardly and outwardly, is reſtored with indiffercnt extenſion and forcing of the boncs in- 
totheir {cats from thoſe parts whercunto they have fallen, But to rcftore a diſlocation made back- How toreſtore 
wards, the Patient ſhall be placed upon a bench of an indifferent height, ſo that the Surgeon may 2 knee dillo- 
be behind him, who may bend with both his hands and bring to his buttocks the Patientslcg put be- wm 
tween his legs. But if the reſtitution do not thus ſucceed, you mult make a clew of yarn, and falten 
it upon the midlt of a ſtaff, let one put this into the cavity of the ham, upon the place whereas the 
bone ſtands out, and fo force it forwards 3 then let another caſt a ligature of tome three fingers breadth 
upon his knee, and draw it upward with his hands, then preſently and at once they ſhall fo bend 
and crook the lame leg, that the heel thereof may touch his buttocks, 


Cm 


CHAP. L 
Of a Knee diſlocated forwards. 


Ut if the knce be diſlocated forwards (which ſeldom happens)the Patient ſhall be Faced upon 
a table, and a convenient ligation made above, and another cloſe beneath the knee. Then the The cure: 
Surgeon ſhall ſo long preſs down with both his hands the bone which is out of joynt, until 

it ſhall return to its place gain. To which purpoſe if the ſtrength of the hand will not ſerve to make 

jult extenſion each way, you may make uſe of our engine,as you may perceive by this following hgure. 
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Of Diſlocations, or Luxations. * Book XY1, 


The joyving 
of the leg and 
Hhin-bones, 


The cure, 


Differences 
and figns, 


Cauſes and' 
differences, 


The cure, 


Why bleod- 
letting neceſ- 
ſary 1n the 
fracture of a 
heel, 

Hip. ſet.3. de 
Ghwis 


Why the heel 
1s ſubje& ro 


inflammation. 


You ſhall know that the bone is reſtored by the free and painleſs extenſion of the leg 3 than wil 
there be place for medicines, boulſtcrs and ſtrengthening ligatures. In the mean ſpace the Patic.- 
ſhall forbear going ſo long as the part ſhall ſeem to require, | 


2 CHAP. II. 
Of the ſeparation of the greater and leſſer Focile. - 


without any cavity, above at the knee, and below at the ankle. But it may be pluck'd 6 

drawn aſide three manner of ways, that is, forwards, and to each fide : This chance hap- 
pens when in going we take no ſure footing, ſo that we flip with our feet this and that way as in 
a ſlippery place, and ſo wreſt it inwards or outwards for then the weight of our body lying opc 
upon it, draws the leg, as it were, in ſunder, ſo that the one Focile is diſlocated or {eparatcd 
from the other. The ſame may happen by a fall from an high place, or ſome grievous and bruitins . 
blow : Beſides alſo, their appendices are ſometimes ſeparated trom them. For the reſtoring of ajj 
theſe into their proper places, it is. fit they be drawn and forced by the hand of the Surgeon inty 
their ſcats : Then ſhall they be ſtraitly bound up, putting compreſles to that part unto which the Fj. 
bula flew beginning alſo your ligation at the very luxation, for the fore-mentioned reaſons, Th. 
Patient ſhall relt forty days, to wit, as long as (hall be ſufficient for the {trengthening of theliga. 


ments, 


T He Fibula or leſſer Focile is faſtned and adheres to the Tibia, leg-bone, or greatce Foci!- 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Leg-bone or greater Focile diſlocated and drvided from the Paſtern-bone. 


ly, asoutwardly 3 which may be known by the ſwelling out of the bone to this or that 

part if it be only a ſubluxation or ſtrain, it may be catily reſtored by gently forcing it in- 
to the place again, After the bone ſhall be reſtorcd, it ſhall be kept ſo by compreſſes and ht deliga- 
tion, by croſs and contrary binding to the fide oppoſite to that towards which the bone fell, that {6 
alſo in ſome meaſure it may be more and more forced into its place. In the mean time you mult have 
a care that you do not too ſtraitly preſs the great and large tendon which is at the heel. This kind 
of diſlocation is reſtored in forty days, unleſs ſome accident happen which may hinder it, 


k Lſo the Leg-bone is ſometimes diſlocated and divided from the Paſtern-bone, as well inward- 


I 


— 


CHAP. III 
Of the diſlocation of the Heel. 


heel diſlocated and divided from the Paſtern-bone, This diſlocation happens more tre- 

quently inwardly than outwardly, becauſe the prominency of the leſſer Focile embraces 

the Paſtern-bone 3 whence tt is that there it is more ftraitly and firmly knit. Ic is 16+ 
ſtorcd by cxtenfion and forcing it n2, which will be no very difficult matter, unleſs ſome great de- 
fluxion or gnflammation hinder it. For the binding up it muſt be ſtraiteſt in the part affected, that 
ſo the blood may be preſſed from thence into the neighbouring parts 3 yet uſing ſucha moderation, 
that it tnay not be painful, nor preſs more ftraitly than is fit, the nerves and groſs tendons which 
runs to the heel. This diſlocation is not confirmed before the forticth day, though nothing hap- 
pen which may hinder it. Yet uſually it happeneth that many ſymptoms enſue by the vchemency 
of the contuſion. Wherefore it will not be amiſs to handle them in a particular Chapter, 


VV Hoſoever leaping from an high place have fallen very heavy upon their hecl, have their 


CHAP. LIV. 
Of the Symptoms which follow upon the contuſion of the Heel. 


It happenth by the vehetnency of this contuſion, that the veins and arteries do, as it were, v0- 
|| mit up the blood both through the ſecret paſſages of their coats, as alſo by their cnds or ori- 
fices, whence an Ecchymoſis or blackneſs over all the heel, pain, ſwelling, and other tize like cn- 
ſue, which implore remedies and the Surgeons help, to wit, convenient diet, and drawing of blood 
by opening a vein, (of which though Herppocrates makes no mention, yet it is here requilitc by rea 
{on of the feaver and inflammation) and 4 need require, purgation 3 principally ſuch as may divert 
the matter by cauſing vomit; and latily, the application of local medicines, 'chietly ſuch as may 
ſoften and rarific the skin under the heel,otherwiſe uſually hard and thick(ſuch as are fomentations 0 
warm water and oyl) ſo that divers times we are forced to ſcarihe it with a lancet, ſhunning the cuick 
ficth. For ſo at length the blocd poured forth into the part, and there heaped up, 1s more cally ats 
tcnuated, and at length reſolved. But thefe things mult all be pertormed betore the inflariinat0n 
{cize upon the part, otherwiſe there will be danger of a convulthon. For the blood, when 1! jalls 
out of the veſſels, readily putrihes, by reaſon the denſity of this part hinders it trom ventiiation 
diſperſing to the adjacent parts. Hereto may be added, that the large and great tcrdon w.1tÞ'1 © 
vers the heel, is enducd with exquitite ſenſe, and alfo the part it {clt is on cyery tide {p: od OVeY 
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with many nerves. Beſidesalſo there is further danger of inflammation by lying upon the back and 
heel, as we before admonithed you in the fracture of a leg, Therefore I would have the Surgeon to be 
here moſt attentive and diligent tv pcrtorm theſe things which we have mentioned.leſt by inflamma- 
tion a Cangrene and Mortitication ( for here the fanious fleſh preſently falls upon the bone) happen 
together with a continucd and (harp F caver, with trembling, hicketting and raving. For the corrup- 
on of this part firſt by contagion afſails the next, and thence a Feaver aflails the heart by the arte- 
r hokes fred :1h Sie as wag "1. Gal,adſonte25, 
ries prefſed and growing hot by the putrid heat,and by the nerves and that great and notable tendon (77 © lik. as 
made by the concourle of the three mulcles of the calt of the leg, the muſcles, brain and Rtomach are frath, © 
evilly affected and drawn into conſent, and {o cauſe convullions, raving and a deadly hicketting, 


— 
— — 
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CHAR IS . 
Of the diſlocated Paſtern, or Ancle-bone. 


Wheretore when it falls out towards the inner part, the ſoal of the toot is turned out- 
wards, when it flies out to the contrary, the fign is alſo contrary, if it be diſlocated to 
tg the forelide, on the hind fide the broad tendon coming under the heel is hardned and diliended ; 
hut if 1t be laxated backwards, the whole heel is, as it were, hid in the foot: ncither doth this kind 
of diſlocation happen without much violence. Itis rettored by extending, it with the hands, and 
forcing it ito the contrary part to that from whence it fell. Being rettored, it is kept fo by ap- 
lication of medicines and ht ligation, The Paticnt mult keep his bed long in this caſe, left that bone Cure, 
which ſuſtains and bears up the whole body, may again fink under the burthen, and break out, the 
ſinews being not well knit and ſtrengrthned. 


TJ Aſiragals or paſtern bone may be diſlocated and fall out of its place to every ſide, Sign 
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CHAP. LVI. 
Of the diſlocation of the In-jtep an4 back, of the Foot. 


or downwards, or to one tide, though (cldom fide-wiſe, for the reaſon formerly rendred, 
{peaking of the diſlocation of the like bones of the hand. -If that they ftand upwards, cure. 
then muſt the Patient tread hard upon ſome plain or even place, and then the Surgeon by preſſing 
them with his hand ſhall force them into their places; on the contrary, if they ſtand out ct the ſoa! 
of the foot, then muſt you preſs them thence upwards, and reſtore each bone to its place. They may 
be reſtored after the ſame manner it they be flown out to cither ſide. But you mult note, that although 
che ligatures conliſt but of one head in other diſlocations, yet here Hippocrates would have ſuch uſcd $222.14. ſebt. +. 
as have two heads, for that the ditlocation happens more from below upwards,or frome above down- ib. de fratt 
wards than fide-wiſc; 


T: bones alſo of the In-ſtep and back of the foot may be luxatcd, and that either upwards 


err nn 


CHAP. LVIL 
Of the diſlocation of the Toes. 


_— 


Ow the toes may be four ways diſlocated, even as the fingers of the hand 3 and they may The differen- 
N be reſtored juſt after the ſame manner, that is, extend them dircdly torth, and then force <&5. 
each joynt into its place, and laſtly, bind thcm up as is hitting. The reſtitution of all them 
iseahie, for that they cannot far tranſgreſs their bounds. To conclude, the bones of the feet are diſlo- Cure, 
atcdand reſtorcd by the ſame mcans as thoſe of the hands, but that when as any thing is diſlocated 
n the toot, the Patient mult keep his bed ; but when any thing is amiſs in the hand, he mutt carry 
it in a ſcarf, The Paticnt mult reſt twenty days, that is, until he can tirmly ſtand upon his feet. 


— — — — — 
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CHAP. Lvilt. 
Of the ſymptoms and other accidents which may befal @ broken or diſlocated member; 


Any things may befal broken or diflocated members by the means of the fracture or ditlo- 
cation 3 ſuch as are bruiſes, great pain, inflammation, a Feaver, Impoltume, Gangrene, 
Mortihcation, Ulcer, Fijtzla and Atrophia, all which require a skilful and diligent Surge» —_ _ 
on tor their cure. A contuſion happens by the tall of ſome heavy thing upon the part, or by a tall qo = 
irom high, whence follows the cffution of blood pourcd out under the skin : Which if it be poured * ns 
torth in great plenty, mult be ſpeedily evacuated by ſcarification, and the part caſed of that bur- 
then, lctt it ſhould thence gangrenate, And by how much the blood ſhall appear more thick, and the 
Sin more denſe, by ſo much the ſcarification ſhall be made more deep. You may alſo for the ſame 
purpoſe apply Leeches. | | | | 
Concerning pain we formerly ſaid, that it uſually happens by reaſon that the bones are moved out What may 
of their places, whcnce it hapneth that they become troublefo to the muſcles and nerves, by prick- happen by 
vg and prefſing them. Hence enſue inflammations, as allo impoſtumarion and a feaver, oft-timesa P®* . 
gangrene, and in conclution a mortification, corrupting and rotting the bones 3 otherwhiles a tinu- 
ous ulcer or fiſtula, But an Atrophia and leanneſs ariſeth by the floth and idlenels of the member de- 
caying all the trength thereof, and by too (trait ligation intcrcepting the paſſages ot the blood, other- 
Wie ready to fall and flow thither. - 
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Book XVI. 


Of divers preternatural Aﬀedts, 


Now the leanneſs which is occafioned by too ſtrait ligation receives cure by the flackning of the 
ligatures wherewith the member was bound. That which procecds from idlencſs, is helped by mg. 
derate exerciſe, by extending, bending, lifting up, and depreſſing the member, if ſo be that he c;1 


374 
Remedies for 


the lcanneſs 
or Atrophit4 0 


5G away with excrciſe. Otherwiſe he ſhall uſe trictions and fomentations with warm water, The tri. 
What meaſure tions mult be moderate in hardneſs and gentleneſs, in length and ſhortneſs. The ſame moderation 
to be uſed in ſh2]] be obſerved in the warmnelſs of the water, and in the time of tomenting. For too long tomeny 
"©meming ing reſolves the blood that isdrawn. But that which is too little or ſhort a ſpace draws little or = 
thing at all : After the fomentation, hot and emplattick medicines made of Pitch, Turpentine, F,. 
phorbium, Pellitory of Spain, Sulphur, and thelike, ſhall be applied. They {hall be renewed every day 
more often or ſeldom, as the thing it {clf ſhall ſeem to require. 
A dropax. Theſe medicines are termed Dropaces, whoſe form is thus : Be Picis nigre, ammoniaci, bdelii gumy; 


elemi in aqua vite diſſolutorum an. 5 11. Olei laurini 5 t pulveris piperis, Zinziberis, granorum paradifi, bac 4c. 
rum lauri & junipert,an.3 ii. Fiat emplaſtrum ſecundum artem, extendatur ſuper alutam. It is alſo gogd t- 
bind about the oppoſite ſound part with a ligature, yet without pain : As it the right armſha]] decay 
for want of nourithment, the left ſhall be bound, beginning your ligation at the hand, and conting.. 
ing it up to the arm-pit. If this miſchance ſhall ſeize upon the right leg, then the lett ſhall be ſwacheq 
up trom the ſole of the toot to the grein. For thus a great portion of the blood is forced back into the 
vena cava,or hollow vein.and from this being diſtended and over tull.into the part affected and ga ping 
with the veſſels almoſt empty 3 beſide alſo it is convenient to keep the ſound part in reſt, that ſo it may 
draw the leſs nouriſhment, and by that means there will be more ſtore to retreth the weak part, 
Some with alſo to bind up the decaying member with moderate ligation 3 for thus, ſay they, the 
blood is drawn thither: for when as weintend to let blood by opening a vein with a lancct, we bing 
thearm. Alſoit is good to dipir into water ſomewhat more than warm, and hold it there until it 
grow red, and {well ; for thus blood is drawn into the veins, as they hind, which uſe to draw blood 
of the Saphena and Salvatella. Now, if when as theſe things and the like be done, the lame part 
grows hot, red and {woln, then know that health is to be hoped for ; but it the contrary happen 
the caſe is deſperate : Wherefore you need attempt nothing further, 
Furthermore, there is fometimes hardneſs left in the joynts, after fractures and diſlocations are 
rcltored. It is tit to ſoften this, by reſolving the contained humor, by Fomentations, Liniments, 
Cataplaſins, emplaſters made of the roots of Marſh-mallows, Briony, Lilies, Linc-ſ(ced, Fenugreek. 
ſecd, and the like, and alſo of Gums diſſolved in ſtrong Vinegar 3 as, Ammoniacum, bdelinm, opopa- 
nax. labdanum, ſagapenum, ſtyrax liquida, and adeps anſerinus, gallinaceus, bumanus, oleum liliorum, and 
the like. Alſo you mult with the Patient to move the part ever now and then, every day 3 yet ſo, that 
it be not paintul to him, that ſo the pent up humor may grow hot, be attenuated, and at length dif- 
cufled, and laſtly the part it (elf reltored as far as Art can perform it 3 for oft-times 1t cannot be help. 
ed any thing at all. For if the member be weak and lame, by reaſon that the fracture hapned near 
the joynt, tor the reſidue of his lite the motion thereof uſeth to be painful and difficult, and oft-times 
none at all, cſpecially if the cales, -which grows there, be ſomewhat thick and great 3 and lalily, if 
the joynt it {clt thall be contuſed and broken by the firoke, as it oft-times happens in wounds made 
by Gunlhot. 
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BOOK XVI. 


Of divers other Preternatural eAffetts, whoſe cure 1s commonly 
performed by Surgery. 


CHATS S+ * 
Of an Alopecia, or the falling away of the hairs of the head. 


F"JAN Alopecia is the falling away of the hair of the head, and ſometimes alſo of 
S254 the eyc-brows, chin and other parts; the French commonly call it the Pelade: 
BM Phylicians term it the Alopecia, for old Foxes (ſubject, by reaſon of their age 
SI] to have the ſcab) are troubled oft-times with this diſeaſe. This affect is cauſed 
@y cither through defe& of nouriſhment fit to nouriſh the hairs, as in old age 

£1 through want of the radical humidity, or by the corruption of the alimentary 
| matter of the ſame, as after long Feavers, in the Lmes venerea, Leproſie, the cor- 
ruption of the whole body and all the humors, whence follows a corruption of the vapors and tuligt- 
nous Excrements 3 or elſe by the vicious conſtitution of pores in the skin in rarity, and conſtriction or 
denſity, as by too much uſe of hot ointments made for colpuring the hair, or ſuch as arc uſed to 
take off hair, therefore called Depilatoria, or by the burning of the skin, or loſs thereof, having a {car 
| inttcad thercof, by rcaſon of whoſe denfity the hair cannot fpring, out 3 as by too much laxity the 
| What Alspec;a fuliginous matter of the hair ſtays not, but preſently vaniſheth away. The Alopecia which comes 
uncurable. by old Age, a Conſumption, Burn-baldneſs, Leprotie, a Scald-head, is incurable ; That which ad- 
Whar curable, mits of cure, the cauſe being taken away, is helped. Wherefore if it proceed from the corruption ot 
and how. humors, let a Phyſician be called, who, as he ſhall think fit, ſhall appoint diet, purging and phlebo- 
tomy. Then the Surgeon ſhall ſhave off the hair which is remaining, and ſhall rſt uſe reſol- 


ving Fomentations, apply Leeches and Horns to digett the vicious humour which 1s under - 
skin, 


Gal. c.2. l.1, ds = 
comp. med. ſe- | 

cun. locos. 
The caule. 
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kin, then {hall he waſh the head to take way the filth with a Lee wherein the roots of Orris and 

Aloes have been boiled, Laftly, he ſhall uſe both attractive fomentations and medicines for to draw 

forth the humor which is become laudable in the whole body by the benefit of diet titly appointcd. 

But if the Alopecia ſhall happen through detect of nouriſhment, the part thall be rubbed ſo long with 

a coarſe linnen cloth, or hg-leat, or onions until it wax red belides alſo the skin thall be pricked in 

many places with a ncedle, and then ointments applicd made of Labdanmm, Pigeons dung, Staves- Empl; ayera. 
acre, Oyl of Bays, Turpentine and Wax, to draw the blood and mattcr of the hairs. If the hair beloft 

by the Les venerea, the Patient ſhall be anointed with Quick-filver to ſufficient ſalivation. To con- 

clude, as the cauſes of this diſeaſe ſhall be, ſo mult the remedies be htted which are uſed, 


— —— 


CHAP KL 
Of the Tinca, or Scald-head, 


is a diſcaſe poſſeſſing the muſculous skin of the head or thc hairy ſcalp, and cating there- L4b.1.de comp. 
into like a Moth, There are three differences thercofithe thirſt is called by Galen,Scaly ur bran- 4+ ſette locos- 
lhe, for that whillt it is ſcratched it caſts many bran-like ſcales : Some Practicioners term it, A dry 
ſeall, becauſe of the great aduſtion of the humor cauſing it. Another is called, Ficoſz, a fig-like ſeal, 
becauſe when it is deſpoiled of the cruſt or ſcab which is yellow, there appear grains of quick and 
red fleſh, like to the inner ſecds or grains of tigs, and caſting out a bloody matter. Galen names 
the third Achor, and it is alſo vulgarly termed, the Corrofrve, or Vlcerows ſeall, for that the many 
ulcers wherewith it abounds are open with many {mall holes flowing with liquid [nes like the 
waſhing of fleth, ſtinking, corrupt and Carrion-like, ſomewhilcs livid, ſomewhiles yellowiſh. Theſe 
holes, if they be ſomewhat larger, make another difference, which is called Cerion or Favoſa, (that Cap.8./ih. citats 
is, like a honey-comb) becauſe as Galen thinks, the matter which floweth from theſe, reſembleth 
honey in colour and contiſtence, They all proceed of an humor which is more orleſs vicious, for a 
leſs corrupt humor cauſcth a ſcaly, a more corrupt the hg-like, but the moſt corrupt produceth the 
ulcerous. If it ſhall happen to an Infant by reaſon of the tault and contagion of the Nurſe, or cl{c prc- 
ſently after it is born, it ſcarce admits of cure neither mult we attempt that, betore the child come 
to that age that he may be able to endure the cure and medicines, But you may in the mean while 
apply the leaves of Colworts or Beets bc{meared with freth butter, or other gentle medicine having 
a taculty to mollitie and open the paſſage for the ſhut-up matter. Thoſe who are of ſufficient age The cure, 
to away with medicine, may bleed, purge, bathe, according to art by the advice of a Phylician. For 
local medicines in a (caly (call, ſoftning and diſcuſſing tomentations (hall be appointed, made of the For a ſcaly 
roots of Mar{h-mallows, Lilies, Docks, Sorrel boiled in Lee with a little Vineger added thereto. The (call. 
head ſhall be twice in a day fomented with ſuch a decoction, and on the tixth day, the hair being 
(haven off, it ſhall be ſcarihcd, and then Leeches and Horns put to it ſo (carihed, Then it thall be 
forthwith anointed with Oyl of Staves-acre mixed with black-ſope, both to draw and repreſs the 
malignity of the humor impact in the part. You may alſo uſe the tollowing medicine even to the 
perfect cure of the diſcaſe, as that which is much commended in this kind of diſcale by Vigo,Gordonius 
and Gwido; it is thus made. it Elleb. albi & nlgri, atrament. auripigmenti, lithargyri auri, calcis vive, vi- An ointment 
triol, alum. galla. fulg. ciner, fecis vini wſtt, an, 5 (*. Argenti vivi extinCtt, 5 li). eruginis &ris 3 i. Fiat for a (called 
pmlvis qui incorporetur cum ſucco boraginis,ſcabioſe,fumarie.oxylapathi.aceti.an.quart.i. Olei antique lib1.Gul- head, 
S 
liant uſque ad conſumpt. ſuccorum in fine decodtionis cineres ponantur, addendo picis liquide 5 \*. Cere quan- 
tum ſufficit, = unguentum: Theſe Authors teltihie that this will heal any kind of (call. Certainly 
none can diſallow of it, who well contidercth the ingredients and compoſure thercot, 

A cruſty alſo or fig-like ſcall may be (o long tomented with the preſcribed fomentation, until the The cure for a 
cruſts or ſcabs fall oft, yet there is nothing ſo good and effectual as Crefles beaten or tried with Hogs cruſty ſeall. 
ſuet, For it will make it fall off in the ſpace ot four and twenty hours, bclides it it be continued, it , y,yjcjs of 
will heal them throughly, as I have known by expcrience, and rea{on alſo ttands therewith 3 tor ac- creſſes. 
cording to Galen, Creſles are hot and dry. When the crutts ſhall -be fallen away, the parts affected Lib.7. ſimps 
ſhall be anointed with the formerly preſcribed ointment. I have cured many with a little Oyl of Vi- 
trio] and ſometimes altfo with Ag yptiacum made ſomewhat more {trong than ordinary.But it the root 
of the hairs appear rotten, they thall be plucked out one by one; yet it ſuch putretaction thall poſlcls 
the whole hairy ſcalp, and trouble all the roots of the hair, that you may pluck them out the more 
readily, and with leſs pain, you may beſmear a cotten-cloth on the rougher {ide with this tollow- 
ing medicine. Re Picis nigre 5 vis Picis reſc5 it. Pulviridis eris, & Titriol, Kom: an 5 i.vel 5 |> ſitlphur, A plaſter to 
wiv, 3 (5 coquantirr omnia ſimul in aceti acerrimi quantitate ſufficiente, fiat medicamentum ad uſim : Let it pluck away 
be applied to the head and remain on for two days, then let it bequickly and torcibly plucked away o_ hair ac 
againlt the hair, that ſo the hairs ſticking to the plalter may by that means be plucked away there- SO 
with : You ſhall uſe this medicine ſolong as need ſhall ſeem to require. 

For the third kind of ſcall which is termed a Corrofive or Lllcerous, the firſt indication is to cleanſe The cure of an 
the ulcers with this following ointment, BR Ungmenti enulati cum mercurio duplicato, eg yptiaci,an. 5 li}. ulcerous ſcall, 
utriol, albi in pulverem reda&i ; i. incorporentur ſimul, fiat unguentum ad uſum z allo you may uſe the tor- 
merly deſcribed oyntment.But if any other pain or accident tall out,you mult withtiand it by the athilt- 
ancc and dirc&ion of ſome good Phyſician) verily theſe following medicines againtt all kinds of (calls 
have been found out by reaton, and approved by uſe. Re Camphur. 3 | . Alum. roch. vitriol vir. eris;ſulp. 
vw, fulig.forn.an. 3 vi. Olei amyed. dulcium & axungie porci, an.f 1j.Incorporentur fimnl in mortario.ftat un- 

gventum Some takethe dung which licth rotting in a theep-told 3 they uſe that which is liquid, and rub 
It upon the ulcerated places, and lay a double cloth dipped in that liquor upon it, But it the Pa- 


tent cannot be curcd with all theſe medicines, and that you tind his body in ſome parts thereot 
K k 2 troubled. 


$2 Tinea (let meſo term it in Latine, whil'it a fitter werd may be found) or a Scald-hcad, 
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troubled in like ſort with cruſty ulccrs, I would wiſh that his head might be anwinted with an oint. 
ment made of Axungia, argentum vivam, and a little Swlphir, and then ht ſome emplaſtrum Vigonis 
cum mercurio into the faſhion ofa caps alſo ſome plaitters of the ſame may be applied to the ſhoulders 
A contumaci- thighs and legs, and ſo let him be kept in a very warm chamber, and all things done as if he had 
ous ſcall muſt the Lyes venerez. This kind of cure was firſt (that I know of) attempted by Simon Flanch the King's 
on _— -K Surgeon, upon a certain young man, when as he in vain had diligently tricd all other uſual medi. 
tamanbes Ct A ſcalled head oft-times appearcth very loathſom to the eye, caſting forth virulent and ſtink. 
ing ſanies 3 at the firlt it is hardly cured, but being old, far more dithcultly. For divers times ir 
breaketh out afrcſh, when you think it kill'd, by reaſon of the impreſſion of the malign putretaGion 
remaining in the part, which wholly corrupts the temper thereaf, Morcover, oft-times bcing healed, 
it hath left an Alopecia behind it, a great ſhame to the Surgeons. Which is the reaſon that moſt of 
them judg it beſt to leave the InY to Empericks and Women. 


— CA 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Vertigo, or Giddineſ7. 


a A 


He Vertigo is a ſudden darkning of the eyes and ſight by a vaporous and hot ſpirit, which 
aſcendeth to the head by the leepy arteries, and hills the brain, diſturbing the humors ang 
ſpirits which are contained there, and toſſing them unequally, as it one run round, or had 
drunk too much Wine. This hot ſpirit oft-times riſeth trom the heart upwards by the jn. 

ternal ſleepy artcries to the Rete mirabile, or wonderful net otherwhilcs it is generated in the brain 
it ſelf, being more hot than is fitting 3 alſo it oft-times ariſeth from the ſtomach, ſpleen, liver, ang 
other cntrails being too hot. The {gn of this diſeaſe is the ſudden darkning of the fight, and the 
cloling up, as it were, of the eyes, the body being lightly turned about, or by looking upon wheels 
running round, or whirl-pits in watcrs, or by looking down any deep or ſteep places. It the origi 
nal of the diſeaſe procced trom the brain, the Paticnts are troubled with the head-ach, heavinels of 
the head, and noiſe in the cars, and oft-times they loſe their ſmell. Paxlus Agineta tor the curo 
bids us to open the arteries of the temples. But if the matter of the diſcaſe ariſe from ſome other 
place, as from ſome of the lower cntrails, ſuch opening of an artery little availeth. Wheretore then 
ſome skilful Phyſician mult be conſulted with, who may give dircCtions for Phlebotomy, if the 
original of the diſeaſe proceed from the heat of the, entrailsz by purging, it occalioned by the 
foulneſs of the ſtomach, But if ſuch a Vertigo be a critical ſymptom of ſome acute diſcale af- 
feing the Criſis by vomit or bleeding, then the whole buſineſs of treeing the Patient thereot mult 
be committed to nature, P 


Wharc the Ver- 
ti29 1s, and the 
cauſes thereof 


The fgns, 


A critical 
Vertig6s 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Hemicrania, or Megrim. 


He Megrim is properly a diſeaſe affecting the one fide of thehead, right or left. Tt ſometimes 
paſſeth no higher than the temporal muſcles, otherwhiles it reacheth to the top of the 
crown. The cauſe of ſuch pain proceedeth either trom the veins and external arteries, or 
from the Meninges, or from the very ſubſtance of the brain, or from the Pericranium, or 

the hairy ſcalp covering the Pericraninm, or laſtly, from putrid vapours ariſing to the head from the 
ventricle, womb, or other inferior member. Yet an- external cauſe may bring this aftect, to wit, the 
too hot or cold conſtitution of the encompaſling air, drunkennels, gluttony, the uſe of hot and vapo- 
rous meats, ſome noiſom vapour.or ſmoak, as of Antimony, Quick-lilver, or the like, drawn up by 
the noſe, which is the reaſon that Gold-ſmiths, and ſuch as gild Metals are commonly troubled with 
this diſcaſe. But whenceſoever the cauſe of the evil procecdeth, it is either a ſimple dilttemper,or with 
matter: With matter,I ſay,which again is eithcxlimple or compound. Now, this affect is either alone 
or accompanied with other affes.as inflammation and tenſion. The heavinels of head argues plenty of 
humor 3 pricking,beating,and ten{ion ſhews that there is a plenty of vapours mixcd with the humors, 
and ſhut up in the nervous, arterious, or membranous body of the head. It the pain procced trom 
the inflamed Meninges, a Feaver followeth thereon, cſpecially, it the humor cauling pain do putrehe, 
If the pain be ſuperticiary, it is ſeatcd in the Pericranium. It protound, deep and piercing, to the bot- 
tom oft the cycs, it is an argument that the Meninges are affected, and a Feaver enſues, it there be in- 
flammation,and the matter putrehe 3 and then oft-times the tormenting pain is ſo great and gricvous, 
that the Patient is afraid to have his head touched, if it be but with your finger, ncither can he 
away with any noiſe, or ſmall nwurmuring, nor light, nor ſmells however ſweet, no nor the tume of 
In what king ViPe-The pain is ſometimes continual,otherwhiles by fits. If the cauſe of the pain proceed from tot, 
of 2/221im the thin and vaporous blood, which will yicld tono medicines,a very neceflary.prohitable and ſpecdy IC- 
opening of an medy may be had by opening an artery in the temples, whether the diſcaſc proceed trom the intcr- 
Artery is good, na} or external veſſcls. For, hence always enſueth an evacution of the conjund matter, blood and 
A Hiſtory, fpirits. I have experimented this in many, but eſpecially in the Prince dela Koche-ſwr-you, His Phy- 
ficians when he was troubled with this grievous Megrim, were Chaplain, the Kings, and Caſtellane the 
Queens chief Phylicians, and Lewes Dwret, who notwithlianding could hclp him nothing by blood- 
letting, cupping, bathes, frictions, diet or any other kind of remedy either taken inwardly or 2p- 
plicd outwardly. I bcing called, ſaid, that there was only hope one way to recover his health, 
which was to open the artery of the temple in the ſame ſide that the pain was 3 for I thought it 
probable, that the cauſe of his pain was not contained in the veins, but in the arteries, m which 


caſe by the teltimory of the Ancients, there was nothing better than the opening or bleeding of an 
artery, 


The diffe- 
rEnces, 


Boox XVII whoſe Cure is performed by Survery. 


artery, whereof I have made trial upon my (elf to my great good. When as the Phyſicians had ap- 

roved of this my advice, I preſently betake my felt to the work, and choſe out the artery in the 

ained temple, which was both the more ſwoln and beat more vehemently than the reſt, I open this, 
as we uſe to do in the bleeding of a vein, with one inciſion, and take more than two ſawcers of blood 
flying out with great violence and leaping 3 the pain preſently ceaſed, neither did it ever molcſt him 
again. Yet this opening of an artery is ſuſpected by many,tor that it is troubleſome to ſtay the guthing 
forth blood, and cicatrize the place, by reaſon of the denſity, hardnels, and continual pulſation of 
the artery 3 and laſtly, for that whenit is cicatrized, there may be danger of an Anerriſma. Where 
fore they think it better firſt to divide the skin, then to ſeparate the artery from all the adjacent par- 
ticles, and then to bind it in two places; and laſtly, divide it, as we have formerly told you mult 


be done in Varices. But this 15 the opinion of men who tear all things where there is nocaule ; for No danger ir 
I have learn'd by frequent experience, that the apertion of an arteay, which is performed with a Peg anar- 


Lancet, as we do in opening a vein, is not at all dangerous z and the conſolidation or healing is ſome- 
what ſlower than n a vein, but yet will be doneat cngth, but that no flux of blood will happen, if 
( be that the ligation be htly pertormed, and remain fo for four days with htting pledgets. 


_——  —— — — 


CHAP. V, 
Of certain affe(ts of the Eyes, and firſt of ſtaying u the upper Eye-lid when it is too lax. 


O_o 


F thediſcaſes which befal the cycs, ſome poſſeſs the whole ſubſtance thereof, as the Ophthal- 


which is termed Gutta ſerena to the optick nerve. Whence Galen made a threefold diffe- 
rence of the diſeaſes of the eyes, as that ſome happened to the eye by hurting or offending the chicf 
organ thereof 3 that is, the cryſtalline humor; others by hindring the animal taculty, the chief cauſer 
of light, from entring into them 3 and lattly, other ſome by oftcnding the parts ſubſervicnt to the 
rime organ or inſtrument. Now of all theſe diſeaſes, the eye hath ſome of them common with 
the other parts of the body, ſuch as arc an ulcer, wound, Phl:gmon, contuſion, and the like : Other 


mia, a Phlegmon thereot : Others are proper and peculiar to ſome parts thercof, as that Differences, 


ſome are peculiar and proper to the eye, ſuch as are the Egilops, Cataratia, Glaucoma, and divers others Paul, «Agin. t. 
of this kind. Some have their upper cyc-lid tall down, by reaſon that the upper skin thercof is re- 8 £42. 5. 


kxed more than is ſuffcient to cover the cye, the griltle in the mean while not relaxing it ſelf to= 
gether therewith. Hence proceeds a double trouble 3 the hrlt, tor that the eye cannot be eatily open- 
ed; theother, becauſe the hairs of the relaxed eye-lid run in towards the eye, and become trouble- 
ſome thereto by pricking it. The cauſe of ſuch relaxation is cither a particular paltie of that part, 
which is frequent in old people, or the defluxion or falling down of a wateriſh humor, and not acrid 
or biting 3 which appears by this, that thoſe who are thus affected have a rank ot hairs growing un- 
der the natural rank, by reaſon of abundance of heaped-up humor, as it is molt probable. For thus 
a wet and marifh ground hath the greateſt plenty of graſs. Now if this ſame humor were acrid, it 
would cauſe an itching, and conſequently become troubleſome to the Patient, and it would allo tret 
in ſunder and deſtroy the roots of the other hairs, ſo far it is from yielding matter for the preterna- 


tural generation of new. It is fit before you do any thing for the cure, that you mark with ink the The cure, 


portion thereof which is ſuperfluous, and therefore to be cut away, left it you ſhould cut off more 
than is requiſite, the eye-lid ſhould remain turned up, and ſo cauſe another kind of affect, which 
the Ancients have called Efropion. Then the eye being covered, take and lift up with your tingers 
the middle part of the skin of the eye-lid, not taking hold of the griſtle beneath it, and then cur it 
athwart, taking away juſt ſo much as ſhall be neceſſary to make it, as it were, natural; lalily, joyn 
the lips of the wound together with a {imple ſuture of three or four ſtitches, that ſo it may be cica- 
trizedz for the cicatrization reſtrains the eye-lid trom falling down (o looſly, at leatt ſome part there- 
of being taken away. There ought to be ſome meaſure and heed taken in the amputation, othet- 
wiſe you muſt neceſſarily run into the one or other inconvenience, as if too much be cut away, then 
the eye will not be covercd 3 if too little, then you have done nothing, and the Patient is troubled 
to no purpoſe. It there ſhall be many hairs grown preternaturally, you ſhall pluck them away with 
an Inſtrument made for ſame purpoſe 3 then their roots (hall be burned with a gentle cautery, the eys 
being left untouch'd, for a ſcar preſently arifing will hinder them from growing again, 


es 


CHAP. VI: 
Of Lagophthalmus, or the Hare-eye: 


ed by the too ſhort skin of the eye-lids: The Greeks tctm this affect, Auyipiahu . The p,uu gin. 
cauſe is either internal or external : Internal, as by a Carbuncle, Impoſtume or Ulcer 3 CX- 1. 6. cap. 19. 


Qu as have their eye-lids too ſhort, ſleep with their eyes open, for that they cannot be covcr- 


ternal, as by a wound made by a ſword, burn, fall, and the like, If this miſhap proceed by reaſon of 
a cicatrization, it is curable, it ſo that the ſhort eye-lid be of an indifferent thickneſs. But if it have 
been from the tirlt conformation, or by ſome other means, whereby much of the ſubſtance is lolt, 


as that which happens by burning, and a carbuncle, then it is uncurable. For the cure, you ſhall uſc The cure, 


relxing and emollient fomentations, then the skin ſhall be divided above the whole tcar, in hi- 
gure of an Half-moon, with the horns looking downwards. Then the edges of the inciſion ſhall 
be opened, and lint put into the middle thereof, that ſo it may hinder the lips from joyning to- 
gether again, Then ſhall you apply a plaſter upon the lint, and fo bind up the part with a fitting 
ligature, that may ſomewhat preſs upon the whole eye, leſt it fhonld lite it {elf ſomewhat up- 


wards again, and fo return into its ancient, but not natural figure. But in cutting the kin, = 
Kk 3 mL. 
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Efyopion, or 
the turning 
up, or out of 
the eye-l1d. 


Paul. cap. 6. 
lib, 6. 


The cure, 


What Hydatzs 
is. 


Coir. ad aphar, 
55 ſet, 7. 
The cure, 


Paulus (4þ. 15, 
lib. 6, 


The cauſe. 


The cure, 


4A diſeaſe ſub- 
x0 to relapſe. 


mult take care that your inciſion harm not the griſtle; tor if it be cut, the eyc-lid falls down, rei. 
ther can it be afterwards lifted up. But now tor the lower eye-lid : it is ſubje&t to ſundry diſcaſe 
amongſt which there is one which an{wereth in proportion to that, which we late mentioned, whic h 
is, when as it is lifted upwards little or nothing, but hangs and gapcs, and cannot be joyned with 
theupper, and therefore it doth not cover the eye, which affect is familiar to old people it is called 
Efropion, and it may be helped by means tormerly delivered, 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the Chalazion, or Hail-ſtone, and the Hordeolum, or Barly-corn of the Eye-lids. 


moveable, and may be ſtirred this way and that way with your hngers. The Latins 

call it Grando, for that it reſembles a hail-ſtonc. Another pimple not much like this 
grows ſometimes upon the verges of the cyc-lids above the place of the hairs. It is termed Hy. 
deolum, by reaſon of the fimilitude it hath with a barly-corn. The matter of theſe is containgd 
in its proper ciſt or skin, and thercfore is hardly brought to ſuppuration. At the firſt beginning 
it may be reſolved and diſcuſſed : But when as it is once grown and concrete into a plaſter oe 
ſtone-like hardneſs, it is ſcarce curable. Wherefore it is belt to perform the cure by opening then, 
that ſo the contained matter may flow or be preſſed torth. It the pimple or ſwelling be ſmall, 
then thruſt it through with a necdle and thread, and leave the thread therein of ſuch length.that yOu 
may faſten the ends thereof with a little of the emplalter called Gratia Dez, like glue to the torchcad 
if it be on the upper eyc-lid 3 or to the cheeks, it on the Jower, You mult draw through a fich 
one every ſecond day, as is uſually done in chirurgical ſetons : For thus at length the (welling wil 
be deſtroyed, and made plain. 


T He Chalazion is a round and clcar pimple, which grows upon the upper eyc-lid ; it js al 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Hydatis, or fatneſs of the Eye-lids. 


of the upper eyc-lid. It is a diſeaſe incident to children, who are ot a more humid na- 

ture : Wherefore it fs a ſoft and looſe tumor, making the whole eye-lid, which it pol- 
ſcſſeth, oxdcmatous; fo that as if depreſſed with a weight, # cannot be lifted up. It hath its 
name, for that it hath, as it were, a bladder diſtended with a wheyith humor, which kind of fault 
is obſerved by Galen in the liver, Thoſe who are thus affected, have their eyes look red. and flow 
with tcars, neither can they behold the Sun, or endure the light. The curc is performed by cut- 
ting off the ſuperfluous ſubltance, not hurting the neighbouring parts and then preſently put ſome 
ſalt into the place whence it was taken out (unleſs the vehemency of pain hinder) that {othe place 
may be dricd and ſtrengthned, and thereſt of the matter (it any ſuch be) may be conſumed, and 
hindred from growing again. Laſtly, you thall cover the whole cye with the white of an egg dif- 
{olvcd in Roic-watcr, or ſome other repercuſſive, 


TJ; Hydatis is a cettain fatty ſubſtance, like a piece of fat, ſeated and lying under the $kin 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Eye-lids faſtened or glued together. 


© Omctimes it cometh to paſs that the upper-eye-lid is glued or faſtencd to the under, fo that 
the eye cannot be opened, or {ſo that the one of them may tick or be faltned to the white 
aJ coat of the eye, or to the horny. This fault is ſomctimes drawn from the firſt original, that 
4s, by the default of the torming taculty inthe womb (fer thus many Infants are born with their tin- 
gers falincd together, with their fundaments, privitics and ears unperforated) theeye in all other 
reſpeds being well compoſed. The caule of this afte& ſometimes proceeds from a wound, other- 
whilcs from a burn, ſcald, or impoſtumation, as the breaking of the Small-pox. It is cured by 
putting in a fit inſtrument, and ſo opening them 3 but with ſuch moderation, that you touch not 
the horny coat, for otherwiſe it would tall out, Therefore you muſt put the end or point of your 
probe under the cyc-lids, and fo lifting them up (that you hurt not the ſubſtance of the eye) divid: 
them with a crooked Incifton-knite, 

The incifion made, let the white of an egg beaten with ſome Floſe-water be put into the eye, [ct 
the eyc-lids be kept open 3 yea, let the Paticnt himſelf be careful that he often turn it upwards, and 
lift it up with his tingers, not only that the medicine may be applicd to the ulcer, but alſo that they 
may not grow together again, In the night time let a little pledget dipped in water, and that ci- 
ther ſimple, or wherein ſome vitriol hath been diſſolved, be laid thereon. For thus you hall hinder 
the cyc-lids from joyning together again. Then on the third day the parts or &dges of the eye-lids 
ſhall be touched with waters drying without biting or acrimony, that fo they may be cicatrizcd. But 
if the cye-lid adhere to the horny-coat at the prpilia or apple of the eye, the Patient will cither be 
quite blind, or very ill of tight. For the {car which enſues will hinder the ſhapes of things from cn- 
tring to thecrylialline humor, and the viſive ſpirits trom patling forth to the objes. For prognolticks 
you may learn out of Celſius, that this cure is ſubject to a relapſe, ſo that it may be ſhunned neither 
by diligence nor induſiry, but that the-cye-lid will always adhere and cleave to the eye. 


CHAP, 


Book XVII 


Book XVII. whoſe Cure is performed by Surgery. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of the itching of the Ey:-lids, 


Any have their cyc-lids itch vehemently by reaſon of (alt phlegm, which oftcatimc cxco. 
riating, and ulccrating the parts themſelves, yields a ſanies, which joyns together the 
eyc-lids in the night time, as it they were glued together, and makes them watry and 

bleared. This aftcct doth io torment the Patients, that it oft-timcs makes them rcquire the Phy- 

ficians help. Wherctore general medicines being premiſed, the ulccrs thall be waſhed with the 
following, _ : I Aque meliis in balneo marie dijtillate 5 lj. Sacchari candi 5 i. Ales lote © 
in pollinem redatte 5 (*. Fiat Colyrinm, Which it it do no good, you may uſe this which follows: 

BR Unge. Agyptiac. 3 1. Diſſolve mn aque plantaginis quantitate ſufficienti, Let the ulccrated cyc-lids 

be touched with a ſoft linnen rag dipped therein, but with care that none thereof tall upon the eye. 

But when the Patient goes to bcd, let him cauſe them tobe anointcd with the tollowins ointment 

very cffcEtual in this cale : I Axrngie porci & bntyri recentis, an. 7 fv. Tut. Pprepar. 3 \ . Antimon. 

in aqua enphraſie preparati, Y 1). Camphore graav. Miſce, & in mortario plumbeo ducantur per tres boras, 
conflatum inde unguentim, ſervetur in pyxide plambez. Some commend and uſe certain waters tit to 


deanſe, dry, bind , ſtrengthen, and abſolutely tree the eyc-lids trom itching and rcdncfs; of 


which this 15 one. 

Re Aque enphrags faniculi, chelidon. an. (*, Sarcocal. nutrite Y ij. Vitriol, rom. 5 i. Miſceantur ſul, 
& bulliant wnica ebullitione >, poſtea coletur liquor, & ſervetur ad uſum ditinum, Or clſc, k Aque vol. & 
vini alb. boni an. 5 iv. Tut. prepar. aloes an. 5 1. Flor. ni © tne Camphor. gr. ij. Lect them be boiled 
according, to art, and kept in a glaſs to waſhthe eye-lids. Or elſe, K ini atbi ti (> ſalis com. 3 i. 
Let them be put into a clean Barbers baſon and covered, and kept there tive or fix days, and be 
ſtirred once a day,and let the eyc-lids be touched with this liquor. Some with that the Patients urine 
be kept all night in a Barbers baton, and ſo the Patients eye-lids be waſhed therewith. Verily in this 
affect we mult not fear the uſe of acrid medicines, tor I once ſaw a woman of titty years of age, who 
waſhed her eyc-lids when they itched, with the ſharpelt vinegar the could get, and affirmed that the 
found better ſucceſs of this than ot any other medicine. Vige preſcribes a watcr, whoſe cfhcacy above 
other medicines in this attcct, he faith, hath been proved 3 and that it is to be eftecmed more worth 
than gold, the deſcription thercot 1s thus: I& Ag. roſe vini albi odoriferi mediocris vinofitatis, an. 5 iv. 
Myrobalan. citrini trit. 5 1 \. Thuris 5 ij. Bulliant omnia ſimul uſque ad cenſumptionem tertie partis 3 
deinde immediate addantur flores eris Y ij. Camph.gr. ij. Let the liquor be kept in a glaſs well tiopped 
tor the foreſaid uſe. 


itz 
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CHAP, XL 
Of Lippitudo, or Bleay-eyes. 


Here are many whoſe eyes are never dry, but always flow with a thin, acrid, and hot humor 
which cauſeth roughneſs, and upon ſmall occafions. inflammations.blear or blood-ſhot cyes, 
and at length alſo Strabiſmus or {quinting. Lippitzdo is nothing elſe but a certain white 

filch flowing from the cycs, which ott-times agglutinates or joyns together the cyc-lids. This diſcaſe 

often troubles all the lite time, and is to be cured by no remedy in ſome it is curable. Such as have 
this diſeaſe from their infancy, are not to be cured, for it remains with them till their dying day. 

For large heads, and ſuch as are replcat with acrid or much cxcrementitious phlegm, ſcarce yield to 

medicines, There is much difference whether the phlegm flown down by the internal veſſels under 

the skull ; or by the external,which are between the skull and the skin, or by both. For if the inter- 
ral veins caſt torth this matter, it will bedifficultly cured, if it be curcd at all, But it the external 
veſſels calt forth, that cure is not unprohtable, which having uſed medicines reſpecting the whole 
body, applics altringent medicines to the ſhaved crown, as, Empl. contra rupturam, which miay [traiten 
the veins, and, as it were, ſuſpend the phlegm, uſeth cupping, and commands tritions to be made 
towards the hind-part of the head, and latily, maketh a {cton in the neck. There are ſome who 


A detergent 
Collyrium, 


You need not 
fear to ule a- 
crid medicines 
in the ntching 
of the eye-lids. 
Lib. 2. Cap, 9. 
tradi. 3. 


What Lippitin 
Ad 15. 


cauterize the top of the crown with an hot iron, even to the bone, ſo that it may caſt a ſcale, thus A collyrizm of 


to divert' and {iay the defluxion. For local medicines, a Collyrizm made with a good quantity of 
Roſe-water, with a little vitriol diflolvcd therein may ſerve tor all. 


CHAP. XII 
Of the Ophthalmia, or inflammation of the Eyes. 


vitriol to ſtay 
the deflux1ons 
of the eyes. 


N Ophthalmia is an inflammation of the coat Adnata, and conſequently of the v-hole eye, be- whar ophthat- 
ing troubleſome by the hcat, redneſs, beating, renitency, and laſtly pain. It hath its ori- mia is, and the 


ginal either by ſome primitive cauſe or occaſion, as a fall, ſtroke, duſt, or {mall ſand flying cauſes thereof, 


into the eyes. For the eye is a ſmooth part, ſo that it is caſily offended by rough things, as faith 


Hippocrates, lib. de Carnibus. Or by an antecedent cauſe, as a defluxion falling upon the eyes. The Signs. 


tigns tollow the nature of the material cauſe, for from blood eſpecially cholcrick and thin, it is tull 
of heat, .xedneſs and pain from the ſame allayed with phlegm all of them are more remiſs. But if 
a hcavine(s poſſeſs the whole head, the original of the diſcaſe proceeds there from. But if a hot 
pan trouble the forehead, the diſeaſe may be thought to proceed from ſome hot diftemper of the 
Dura mater, or the Pericranim ; but if in the very time of the raging of the diſcale the Patient 
vomit, the matter of the diſeaſe procceds trom the ftomach. But from whenceſoever it _— 
encre 
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n _ "on mn. 
Of divers preternatural Aﬀetts, Book XYlI, 
there is ſcarce that pain of any part of the body, which may be comparcd to the pain of the inflamed 
eyes. Verily the greatneſs of the inflammation hath forced the eycs out of their orb, and broken than 
aſunder in divers. Therefore there is no part of Phylickx more blazed abroad than for ſore eyes. Fyr 
the cure, the Surgeon {hall conſider and intend three things, diet, the evacuation of the antecedent 
and conjun@ cauſc, and the overcoming it by topick remedics.. The diet ſhall be moderate, eſcheyy.. 
ing all things that may hill the head with vapours 3 and thoſe things uſed that by afiriction may 
ſtxcngthen the orifice of the ventricle, and prohibit thc vapors from flying up to the head 3 the Pati. 
ent ſhall be forbidden the uſe of Wines, unleſs peradventure the diſcaſe may proceed trom a prof 
Com. ad aphor, and viſcid humor, as Galen ddlivers it. The evacuation of the matter flowing into the eye ſhall be 
z1.ſect.6, performed by purging medicines, phlebotomy in the arm, cupping the-thoalders and neck with 
{caritication, and without: And laſtly, by frictions, as the Phylician that hath undertaken the cy. 
Lib. 13. meth. thall think ht. Galen after univerſal remedies tor old inflammations of the cycs, commends the OPcn- 
cap. ult, ing of the veins and arteries in the forchead and temples, becauſe tor the moli part the veflels there. 
abouts diſtended with acrid, hot. and vaporous blood, cauſe great and vehement pains in the eye, 
For the impugning of the conjunct caule, divers topick medicincs ſhall be applicd according tg 
the four ſundry times or ſeaſons that cvery phlegmon uſually hath. For in the beginning whey 7 
the acrid mattcr lows down with much violence, repercuthves do much conduce 3 and tempemd 
with reſolving medicines, are good alſo in the increaſe. Rr Ag. roſ. & plantag. an. 5 \> mucilag, gim, 
A repercuſſive Tragacanth, 5 ij album. ovi quad ſufficit, fiat collyr, Let it be dropped warm into the eye, and Je 4 
medicine. double cloth dipped in the ſame Collyrizm be put upon it. Or, Is Macil. ſem. pſ.l. & cydon extratie 
in aq. plant. an. 5 (5. Aq. ſolan. & latiis muliebris, an. Zi. trochiſe, alb. rha, 9. Fiat collyrium, Ul: 
Aſtringens: this like the former, The veins of the temples may be ftraitned by the tollowing medicine. k By, 
emplafters. arm. ſangs drac. & maſt. an. E (*.Alb. oi, aque roſ.& acct. an, 5 1. Tereb. lot. & ol. cidon. an. 5 1. (*, Fin 
defenſnum. You may alſo uſe Ung. de B»lo, empl. diacal. or contra rupturam diflolved in oyl of myr. 
tles, and a little vincger. But if the bitterneſs of pain be intolerable, the tollowing Cataplaſm ſhi! 
An anodyne be applicd. Bt Medwl. pomor. ſub ciner. coftorum 3 111j. Lattis muliebris 5 |> 3 let it be applied to the 
Caraplaſm. eye, the formerly preſcribed Collyrizm being hit dropped in, Or Re mucilag. ſem. pfil. & cidon, ay, 
5 ($ mice panis albi in latte infuſi, 5 ij. Aque roſe. 5 ($ fiat cataplaſma. The blood of a Turtle Dove, 
Pigeon, or Hen, drawn by opening a vein under the wings, dropped into the eye, afſwageth pain, 
Paths are not only anodyne, but allo ſtay the defluxion by diverting the matter thereof by ſwears; 
The efficacy therefore Galen much commends them in ſuch defluxions of the eyes as come by fits. In thettate 
of Bathes 1" hen as the pain is cither quite taken away or aſlwaged, you may uſe the following medicines, k: 
= of the  Sarcocol. in latte muliebri mirite, 5 1. Alces lote in ag. roſar. ' ii. Trochiſe alb. rha. 3 \> ſacchar, cand, 
Ad Aphor. ſet. 5 ije 4q-roſe 3 itj. Fiat collyrium. Or, B& Sem. faniculi, & fanug. an, 3 ij. Flo. chame. & melil, an, 
7 m. (3. Coqueantur in ag. com. ad 5 jij. colature adde tntie prep. & ſarcoc. nutrite in ladte muliebri an. 3 i,|, 
Detergent Facchari cand. 3 (*. Fiat collyrium ut artis eft. In the declination the eye ſhall be fomentcd with a 
ho carminative dccoftion, and then this Cellyrizm dropped thereinto. Re Sarcec. nitrite 5 ij. Alou & 
myrrh, an. 5 i. Ag.reſ. & enphrag. an. ij. Fiat collyrium, ut arti eſt. 
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CHAP. AlL 
Of the Proptolis, that is, the falling or ſtarting forth of the eye, and of the Phthilis and Chemoſis f 


the ſame. 


ſtands, and is caſt out of the orb, by the occation of a matter filling and lifting up the eye 
into a great bigneſs and largeneſs of ſubſtance. The cauſe of this diſeaſe is ſometimes 
external, as by too violent ſtraining to vomit, by hard labour in child-birth, by exceſſiveand won- 
drous violent ſhouting, or crying. out. It ſometimes happeneth that a great and cruel pain of the 
head, or the too ſtrait binding ot the forchead and ternples for the caſing thereof, or the pallic of 
the muſcles of the eye, give beginning to this diſeaſe. Certainly ſometimes the eye is fo much 
diſtended by the defluxion of humors, that it breaks in ſunder, and the humors thereof are ſhed, and 
blindneſs enſues thereof, as I remember befel the filter of Lewis de Billy Merchant, dwelling at Pu- 
ris ncar St, MichaeP's Bridge. The cure ſhall be diverlitied according to the cauſes. Therefore univer- 
ſal medicines being premiſed, Cupping-glaſſes ſhall be applicd to the original of the ſpinal marrow, 
and the ſhoulders as alſo Cauteries or Setons: The eye thall be prefſed or held down with clothes 
doubled and fiecped in an aftringent decoction made of the juice of Acacia, Red-rofes, the leaves ot 
Poppy, Henbane, Roſes and Pomegranatc-pillsz of which things poultiſſes may be made by ad- 
dition of Barly-mcal, and the like. 
The Atropbis There is ſometimes to be ſeen in the eye an affet contrary to this.and it is termed Atrophia.By this 
of the eye, the whole ſubſtance of the eye grows lank and decays, and the apple it ſelt becomes much lels. But 
The Phthiſis if the conſumption and cmaciation take hold of the pupil only, the Greeks, by a peculiar name and 
thereof. different from the general,term it a Phthiſis, as Paulus teacheth. Contrary cauſes thall be oppoſed to 
£40+ 3+ C4: 22+ each affect; hot and attraGtive fomentations ſhall be applicd, frictions ſhall be uſed in the neighbour- 
ing parts, and laſtly, all things ſhall be applied which may without danger be uſed to attract the 
blood and ſpirits into the parts, 

There is another affect of the eyc, of affinity to the Proproſis, which by the Greeks is termed Che- 
moſis. Now this is nothing elſe then when both the eyc-lids are turned up by a great inflagimation, 
ſo that they can ſcarce cover theeyes, and the white of the eye is lifted much higher up than the 
black. Sometimes the Adnata changing his wont, looketh red  belides allo, this affe&t may take 
its original trom external cauſes, as a wound, contuſion, and the like, But according to the variety 
of the cauſes, and the condition of the preſent affcct tixed and remaining in the-parts, divers 1c 
mcd ics ſhallbe appointed, | CHAP, 


T: Grecks call that affe& Proproſis, the Latines Procidentia, or Exitus oculi when asthe ve 
The cauſc. 


The cure; 


The Chimes. 
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CHAP, XIV. 
Of the Ungula, or Web, 


He Ungula, Pterygion or Web is the growth of a certain fibrous and membranous fcth up- 
on the upper coat of the eye called Adnata, ariting more trequently in the bigger, but 
ſometimes in the lefler corner towards the temples. When it is neglected, it covers not 
only the Adnata, but alſo {ome portion of the Cornea, and coming to the pupil it ſelf hurts the 
ſight therefore. Such a web ſometimes adheres not at all to the Adnata, but is only tirctched over 
ir from the corners of the eyc, fo that you may thrult a Probe betwcen it and the 4dnata: It is of 
ſeveral colours, ſomewhiles rcd, ſomewhile yellow, ſomewhiles duskith, 2nd otherwhiles white, 
It hath its original either trom external cauſcs, as a blew, fall, and thelikez or from internal. as 
the defluxion of humors into the eyes. The Vngala which is inveterate , and that hath acquircd What web cu- 
much thickneſs and breadth, and beſides doth dithculcly adhere to the Adnata, 1s dithcultly taken rable, and 
away 3 neither may it be helped by medicines whereby {cars in the eyes are extenuated. But that _ Ont 
which covereth the whole pupil multi not be touched by the Surgeon, tor being cut away, the ſcar 
which is left by its denſity hindreth the entrance of objects to the cryttalline humour, and the cgrcts 
of the animal ſpirit to them. But oftentimes it 1s accompanied with an inflammation of the EYCS, 
aburning, itching, weeping defluxion, and {wclling of the eye-lids. That the cure may rightly and The cure. 
happily proceed, he mult hrlt ute a ſpare diet, purging medicines ſhall be given, and blood taken 
away by opening a vein, c{pccially it there be great inflammation. For peculiar remedies, this 
excreſcence (hall be caten away, or at Icalt kept trom growth, by dropping into the eye Colyrium of 
Vitriol deſcribed in wounds of the eyes. But it that we protit nothing by this means, it remaineth, 
that we take it away with the hand after the following manner z ; 
You ſhall ſet the Patient upon a form or ſtool, and make him lean much back, and be held ſo Th© cutting of 
firmly, that he may not fall nor ſtir, then muſt you open his fore eye, putting therein a feczelrem __ 
cli formerly deſcribed in treating of the wounds of this part, and then mutt you lift up the webit 
{ct with a ſharp little hook, with che point turned a little in, and put under the mid(t of the web3 
when you have litted it a little up, thruſt a needle threaded with a ſmooth thread between it and 
the Adnata, then taking hold of the hook, and the two ends of the thread drawn through with the 
ncedle.and lifting up the web by them, you ſhall gently begin to ſeparate it trom the ſublianceof the 
«ye lying thereunder, beginning at the original thereof with a crooked Tncifion-knite, and fo pro- 
ſecute it even to the end, yet {o as you hurt no part of the A4natz nor Cornea. 


The Figure of little Hooks, a Needle, and crooked Inciſion-knifes 
Little Hook, A Needle, A crooked Inciſ.on-knife. 
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Then muſt it be cut off with a pair of ſcifſers, and the white of an Egg beaten with ſome Roſe- 


water laid thercon, and often renewed. Afterwards the eye muſt every day be opencd, lelt coming 


tocicatrization, the eyc-lids (hall be glued together in that part whereas the web is taken away, 


which alſo ſhall be hindred by putting of common Salt, Sage and Cummin-ſecd into the eye, be- 
ing firſt champed and chawcd in the mouth. There are ſome who inſtead of the crooked Knite fe- 
parate the web from the Adnata with a Horſes hair, others do it with a Gooſe-quill made ready for 
the ſame purpoſe, taking heed that they hurt not che caruncle at the corner by the noſe, tor it will 
tollow if that you draw the web away too violently 3 and if it be cut, there will remain a hole, 
through which during the reſt of the life a weeping humor will continually flow 3 a diſeaſe by the 
Grecks termed Rhyas, If after the cutting there be fear of inflammation, linnen rags moitined in 
epclling medicines, formerly preſcribed in wounds of the eye, ſhall be laid thereupon; 


CHAP. 
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Of divers preternatural Aﬀetts, 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Fgjlops, Fiſtula lacrymoſa, or weeping of the Fiſtula of the Eye. 


The ufe of the T the greater corner of the eye there is a glandule, made for the receiving,, and containing 
glandule atrhe the moiſture which ſerveth for the lubricating and humcCting the eye, leſt it thoulddry by 
greater carner continual motion. This glandule ſometimes by a ſanguine or pituitous defluxion falling vig. 
Ang — an tently from the brain, ſwells, impoſtumates, and ulccrates with an ulcer, not ſeldom degenerating 
rences. into a fiſtula, ſo that in ſucceſs of time it rotteth the bone that lieth under it. Of ſuch tiſtulz's, 
ſome are open outwardly, and theſe uſually have their original from a phlegmon 3 otherſome are in. 
wardly, and thoſe are ſuch as at firſt ſwelled by the dcfluxion or congeſtion of a phlegmatick mat. 
tcr, ſo that there appeareth no hole outwardly, but only a tumor of the bigneſs ot a peaſe, this ty. 
mor being preſſed, floweth with a ſanious, ſerous and red, or otherwiſe with a white and viſcid mar. 
Periodical ter, and that either by the corner of the cye, or by the infide of the noſe. Some have this matter 
and rypical - flowing continually, others have it only monthly, which is proper alſo to ſome hiltula's. Such weep. 
fiſtula's, ing fiſtula's if they become old, cauſe an Atrophia of the eye, and ſometimes blindneſs and a ſtink. 
ing breath. Therefore we muſt diligently and ſpeedily by phyſical and chirurgical means reſiſt the 
breeding diſcaſe, Wherefore, having uſed general medicines, we muſt come to particulars, There. 
fore if the ulcer be not ſufficiently wide, it ſhall be enlarged by putting tents of ſpunge therein, The 
The cure. flcſh of the glandule increafing more than is fit, ſhall be corrected by putting therein the catheretick 
powders of Mercury, calcincd Vitriol, or ſome Aqua fortis, or oyl of Vitriol 3 and laſtly, by a po. 
The efficacy tential cautery, If you cannot prevail by theſe means, and that the bone begins to rot, and thePz- 
of an actual tjent be ftout hearted, then uſe an actual cautery whoſe uſe is far more effectual, ready, certain and 
GENET Y: excellent, than a potential cantery, as I have tried in many with happy ſucceſs. In my opinion it 


Things to be 


done after the parts 3 


CauterZzing, 


What a Sta- 


plyloma, is and 


the cauſcs 
thercof, 


Paul:ts and 
*AtEus, 


makes no matter, whether the cautery of Gold, Silver or Iron ; for the efhicacy it hath proceedeth 
not from the matter, but from the fire, Yet if we mutt religiouſly obſcrve and make choice of me. 
tals, I had rather have it of Iron, as that which hath a far more drying and aſtringent facultythan 
Gold. for that the Elcment of Earth beareth the chict {way thercin, as appeareth by the waters which 
flow through Iron mines. Wherefore you ſhall cauſe to be made a triangular Iron, ſharp at the end, 
that it may the more ſpeedily penetrate. And then the ſound eye and adjacent parts being well co- 
vered and defended, and the Patients head firmly holden in ones hand.left the Patient being affright- 
ed, ſtir himſelf in the very inſtant of the operation. But a plate of Iron ſomewhat depreſſed inthe 
midit, for the cavity of the greater corner ſhall be applicd and fitted to the pained eye. This plate 
ſhall be perforated that the hot Iron may paſs thereby to the fiſtula lying thereunder and ſo may only 
touch that which is to be cautcrized, : 


The Figure of a Cantery, and a Plate with a hole therein. 
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After the bone is burnt with the Cautery, a Collyriam made of the whites of Eggs beaten in Phr- 
tain and Night-ſhade waters.muſtbe poured into the hole it ſelf, the eye and all the neighbouring 
but the Paticnt ſhall be laid in bed with his head ſomewhat high, and the Collyrimm ſhall be 
renewed as often and as ſoon as you ſhall perceive it to grow dry. Then the fallof the Eſcharfſhall 
be procured by anointing it with freſh Butter 3 when it is fallen away, the ulcer ſhall be cleanſce, 
filled with fleſh, and laſtly cicatrized, 


Io er ern Dey _ 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Staphyloma, or Grape-like ſwelling. 


S, Taphyloma is the ſwelling of the horny and Grape-like Coat, bred through the occaſion of an 
humor flowing down upon the eye, or by an ulcer, the horny coat, being relaxed, or thruſt 
aJ forth by the violcnce of the puſtule generated beneath. It in ſhape reſembleth a Grape,whence 
the Grecks ſtile it Stapbyloma. This tumor is ſometimes blackiſh, otherwhiles whitiſh. For if the 
horny coat be ulcerated and fretted in ſunder, ſo that the grapy coat ſhew it ſelf and fall through the 
ulcer, then the Sraphylema will look black like a ripe Grape, for the utter part of the Vvea 1 blackiſh, 
But if the Cornea be only relaxed and not broken, then the ſwelling appears of a whitiſh colour like - 
unripe Grape. The Ancients have made many kinds or differences thereof. For if it be but a {ma 
hole of the broken Cornea by which the UVzea ſheweth or thruſieth forth it ſelf, then they termed It 


Myo :ephalon, that is. like the head cf a Flie, But if the hole were large, and alſo callous, they _—_ 
, 47M 
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Clavus, or anall 3 it it were yet larger, then they termed it Acinzs, or a Grape. But in what ſhape Every Staphs. 
or figure {ocver this diſeaſe thall happen, it bringeth twodiſcommoditics, the one of blindneſs, the — n- 
other of deformity. W herefore here is no place tor Surgery to reſtore the fght, which is already loſt, cu \ le blind- 
but only to amend the deformity of the eye 3 which is by cutting off that which is prominent. But * 


ou mult take heed that youcut away no more than is hit, for ſo there would be danger of pouring, 
out the humors of the eye. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Hypopyon, that is, the ſuppurate or putrified eye. 


a_—_— 


VS or Quitture is ſometimes gathered between the horny and grapy coat from an internal 
or external cauſe : From an internal, as by a great defluxion, and ott-times after an inflam- The cauſe. 
mation 3 but externally by a ſtroke, through which occaſion, a vein being opened hath pour- 
ed forth blood thither, which may preſently be turned into Quitture., For the cure, univerſal reme.. 
dics being, premiſcd, Cupping-glaſles (hall be applied, with Scarifications and Friftions uſed. Ano- 
dine and digettive Colyria thall be poured from above downwards. Galen writes that he hath ſome- 2;3,x 4.Method 
times evacuated this matter, the Cornea being opened at the Iris, in which all the coats meet, concur cap. ult. 
and are terminated. I have done the like, and that with.good ſucceſs, Fames Guillemeaz the King's 
Surgeon being, preſent, the Quitture being expreſſed and evicaated atter the apertion. The ulcer 
(hall be cleanſed with Hydromzel, or fore other luch like medicine, 


— _ 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Mydriafis, or dilatation of the Pupil of the Eye. 


The former proceedeth from the defaule of the firſt conformation, neither is it curable ; 

but the other 1s of ſorts, tor it is either from an internal cauſe, the oft-ſpring of an hu- 

mour flowing down from the brain, wheretore phylical means muſt be uſed for the cure thereof, 

Now that which cometh by any external occaſion, as a blow, fall or contution upon the eye, mult be The cure: 
cured by preſently applying repercuſſive and anodyne medicines, the defluxion mutt be hindred by 

diet skiltully appointed, phlebotomy, cupping, ſcarihication, frictions, and other remedies which 

may ſecm convenient. Then muſt you come to relvlving medicines, as the blood of a Turtle-dove, 

Pigeon or Chicken, reeking-hot out of the vein, being pourcd upon the cye and the neighbouring | 
parts. Then this following Cataplaſm ſhall be applied thereto, R Faring fabar. & hordei an. iij. Ol. A digeſting 
roſar. & myrtillor. an. 5 i. (5 pr. ireos flor. 3 ij. Cum ſapa fiat cataplaſm. You may allouſe the tollow- Cataplaim- 
ing fomentation : Be Roſar. rub, & myrtil, an. m. i florum melil. & chamem. an. p. i. Nucum cupreſſ. 5 i. 

Vini aujteri it (3. 4g. roſar. & plantag. an« 5 iii. Make a decoction of them all tor a Fomentation to 


be uſed with a ſponge. 


M Tdriafis is the dilatation of the pupil of the eye,and this hapneth cither by nature or chance : The cauſe. 


CHAP. XIX, 
Of a Catara. 


Cataradt is called alſo by the Grecks Hypochima, by the Latines Swffuſio. Howſocver you A Catara8. 
A term it, it is nothing elſe but the concretion of an humor into a certain thin skin under 

the horny coat, uti againſt the apple or pupil, and as, it were {wimming upon the watery 
humor 3 and whereas the place ought to be empty, oppoling it ſelf to the internal faculty of ſee- 
ing, whereby it differeth from ſpots and ſcars growing upon the horny coat and Adnata, It ſome- The diffe- 
times covercth the whole pupil, otherwhiles but the one halt thereof, and ſomewhiles but a ſmall rences. 
portion thereot. According to this variety the light is either quite loſt, weak, or ſomewhat depraved, 
becauſe the animal vitive ſpirit cannot in its entire ſubſtance paſs through the denfity thercot. The caſes, 
defluxion of the humor whence it proceeds. is either cauſed by an cxternal occalion, as a ſtroke, 
fall, or by the heat or coldneſs of the encompailing air, troubleſome both to the head and eyes; or 
elle it is by an internal means, as the multitude, or elſe the acrid hot and thin quality of the hu- 
mors. This diſeaſe alſo ſometimes taketh its original frem groſs and tumid humors ſent trom a crude 
ſtomach, or from vaporous meats or drinks, up to the brain, and fo it falleth into the eyes, where, 
by the coldne(s, firaitneſs, and tarrying in'the place, they turn into moiſture, and at length into 
that concretion or film which we ſee : The ſigns may be eaſily drawn from that we havealready de- 
livered. For when the Catarad is tormed and ripe, it reſembleth a certain thin membrane {pred Signs. 
over the pupil, and appeareth of a different colour, according to the varicty of the humor where- 
of it contilteth, one while white, another while black, blue, ath-coloured, livid, citrine green. It 
lometimes re ſembleth Quick-filver, which is very trembling and fugitive, more than the relt, Ac 
the hit when it beginneth to breed, they ſeem to ſee many things, as Flies flying up and down, 
Hares, Nets, and the like, as if they were carcleſly toſſed up and down before their eyes: Sometimes 
every thing appeareth two, and ſome whiles leſs than they are, becauſe the vitive ſpirit is hindred 
trom paſſing to the objects by the denſity of the skin, like as a cloud ſhadowing the light of the Sun. 
Whence it is that the Patients are duller fightcd about noon, and ſurer and quicker highted in the 
morning and evening, for that the little vitive ſpirit diffuſed through the air, is diſperſed by the 
greater light, but contracted by the leſs. Now it this film cover halt the pupil, then all things ſhew 


bat by haltsz by jf the midit thereof be eavered, and, as it were, the centre of the cryltalline 
humor, 
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humor, then they ſeem as if they had holes or windows: But if it cover it all, then can he ſce 
nothing at all, but only the ſhadows of viſible bodics, and of the Sun, Moon, Stars, lighted 
candles, and the like luminous things, and that but confuſedly, and 3s by conjecture, 
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CHAP. AX 
Of the phyſical cure of a beginning Cataract. 


—— 


Beginning Cataract is hindred from growing and concretion by diet conveniently and ar. 
tificially preſcribed, by the abſtinence trom W ine, cſpecially more ſtrovg and vaporous. ang 
forbearing the uſe ot meats, which yield a phlegmatick juice and vaporous z as, Peaſe 
Beans, Turneps, cheſnuts, and laſtly, all ſuch things as have the faculty of ſtirring up the humors 
and cauſing defluxion in the body, ſuch as are all falt, and ſpiced meats, as alſo garlike, onions, mn- 
ſtard. The immoderate uſe of venery hurts more than all the reſt,for that it more violently EXAPitates 
the whole body, weakens the brain and head, and begets crude humors. Let his bread be ſeaſoned 
with ſome Fennel-lecds, for it is thought to have a faculty of helping the fight, and clearing the 
eyes, and diſfipating the miſty vapours in the ſtomach before they can aſcend to the brain. Where. 
fore by the ſame reaſon it is good to uſe Marmelade of Quinces, Conſerve of Roſes, and common 
Dridge-powder, or any ſuch like compolcd of things good to break wind, or corroborate the yen- 
tricle. Phlebotomy and purging, if they be requiſite, ſhall be htly appointed : Ventoſes ſhall be ap- 
plied to the ſhoulders and neck and phlegmatick matter ſhall be diverted and evacuated by the 
mouth with uſing maſticatories in the morning. There be ſome which believe, that a beginning 
Cataract may be diſſipated and diſcuſſed by otten rubbing the eye-lids with his hngers, _ In like 
ſort by the often and earneſt beholding of the Stars and the Moon when it is at the full, Looking. 


glaſſes, Diamonds, and all other ſuch like bright ſhining things. I believe, that by beams plentituly 


and ſuddenly brought and diffuſed over the cye, dircctly oppotite againlt ſome bright [hining thing, 
it may ſeem to have a penetrating, dividing, diflolving, as alſo a conſuming and drying faculty, Be. 
fides, alſo the hot breath of him who holdeth in his mouth, and chaweth Fennel-ſeeds, Aunis-ſecds, 
Coriander-ſeeds, Nutmeg, Cinnamon, Cloves, and the like, hatha great faculty, the eyes being 
firſt gently rubbed with the hnger, it being breathed in near at hand, and often received, to heat, at- 
tenuate, reſolve, digeſt and diffuſe the humor which is ready to concrete. Moreover, this Col.yrium 
of John Vigo is thought very powerful to clear the eyes, ſtrengthen the fight, hinder ſuffutions, and 
diſcuſs them, if at any time they concrete, and begin to gather. B Hepatis hircini ſani & recentis 
tt ij calami aromatici & mellis an. F |. Succi rute, 5 11). Aque chelidonie, feniculi, verbene, enpbraſie.an, 
S 1h). Piperis longi, nucis moſchate, caryopbyllorum an. 5 Ij. Croct 7 1. floris roriſmarini aliquantum contriti, 
m. {'. Sarcocolle, aloes hepatice, an. 3 1ij. Fellis rate, leporis & perdicis. an. 5 1. terantnr omnia, tritiſg 
adde ſacchari albi % ij. mellis roſati 5 vi. conjiciantur in alembicum vitreum, & deſtillentur” in balneo Ma- 
rig : Let this diſtilled liquor be often dropped into the eyes. But it you prevail nothing by all theſe 
medicines, and that the cloudy and heapcd-up humor doth daily increaſe and thicken, then muſt 
you abſtain from remedies, and expect until it be no more heaped up, but thickned, yea until it 
{ſecm to be grown ſomewhat hard : For ſoit may be couched with a needle; otherwiſe if this ſame 
skin thall not be ripe. but more tender than is hitting, when you thall come to the operation, it will 
be broken and thrult through with the needle, and not couched. On the contrary, it it be too hard 
hard, it will refifi theneedle, neither will it ſuffer it ſelf to be eafily couched. Wherefore it is requi- 
ſite that the Surgeon know when it is ripe, and he mult diligently obſerve the figns whereby he may 
diſcern a ripe Cataract from an unripe 3 and that which is curable, from that which is uncurable, For 
that only which is ripe and curable, -is to be couched  thatjwhich is unripe, that is ſuch an one as is 
more tender, and as it were crude, and that which is more hard and denſe, and laſtly, that whichis 


uncurable mult not be attempted at all, 
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CHAP. XXL. 
By what ſigns ripe and curable Catarafts may be diſcerned from unripe and uncurable ones, 


thumb, be preſently dilated and diffuſed, and with the like celerity return into the place, figure, 
colour and tate, it is thought by ſome to ſhew a ripe and confirmed Cataract. But an unripe, 
and not to be couched, if the pupil remain dilated and ſuffuſed tor a long while atter. But it 154 
common fign of a ripe, as alſo more denſe, and conſequently uncurable ſuftafron, to be able to ſce 
nor diſtivguiſh no vitible thing beſide light and brightneſs 3 for to diſcern other objets ſheweth that 
it is not yet ripe: Thactore the ſound eye being {hut and preſlcd, the pupil of the other rubbed with 
your thumb, is dilated, enlarged, ſwelleth, and is morediftulcd 3 the vihive ſpirits by this compreſſ- 
on being, as it were, forced from the ſound into the ſorc-eye. But thele tollowing Cataracts are 
judged vincurable, that is, ſuch as are great, fuch as when the eyc-lid is rubbed arc nothing dilat 
or diffuſed, whoſe pupil becometh no broader by this rubbing : For hence you may gather, that the 
ſtopping or obſtruction 1s in the optick nerve, {o that how cunningly and well ſocver the Catarad? be 
couched, yet will the Patient continue blind 3 you thall do no more good in couching 4 Cataract, 
which is in an eye conſumed and waſted with a Phthiſir. Alſo that Catara& is incurable, which 1s 
eccalioned by a molt grievous diſeaſe, to wit, by molt bitter and crucl pains of the head, or by 4 
violent blow. Such as ate of a platter-like green, black, livid, citrine and quick-filver-like colour, are 
uſually uncurable. On the contrary; ſuch as are of a Cheſnut colour, or of a sky or lea-water colour, 


with ſome little whiteneſs, yield great hope of a happy and ſuccelstul cure. CHAP 


[ the ſound eye being ſhut, the pupil of the ſore or ſuffuſed eye, after it ſhall be rubbed with your 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the conching a Cataraft, 


Fter you ſhall know by the fore-mentioned ſigns that the CataraGt is curable, it remains that When to 
ycu attempt the couching thereof, but ſo, that there be nothing which may hinder. For if couch a Cata- 
the pain of the head, cough, nauſcouſneſs or vomiting at that time trouble the Patient ; ract, 

you ſhall then beſtow your labour in vain: wherefore you mult expect till theſe ſymptoms are gone, 

Then makechoice of a ſeaſon htting for that purpoſe, that is, in the decreaſe of the Moon, when the 

Air is not troubled with Thunder nor Lightning, and when as the Sun is not in Aries, becauſe that 

ſign hath dominion over the head. Then let the Surgeon conſult a Phyſician whether purging or 

bloud-letting be convenient for the Patient, fo to reliſt plethorick {ymptoms, otherwiſe rcady to 
jeld matter for relapſe, Two days after you muſt make choice of a place furniſhed with in- 

different or competent light , and the Patient being faſting ſhall be placed in a ſtraight Chair, 

ſo that the light may not fall with the beams directly upon him, but fide-wiſe, The eye which 

ſhall be cured, mult be made more {teddy by laying and binding Wool upon the other. Then the 

Surgeon ſhall ſeat and place himſelf dircfly againit the Patient upon a ſcat ſomewhat higher, and 

bidding the Patient put his hands down to his girdle, he ſhall hold the Paticnts legs between his 

knees. One ſhall ſtand at the Patients back, who thall hold his head, and keepit trom ſtirring, for 

by a little ſtirring he may loſe his ſight for ever. Then mult you prepare and make ready your Nec- The Needle. 

dle, and thruſt it often into ſome ſtrong thick cloth, that it may be as it were ſmooth by this motion, 

and for the performance of the work in hand with the leſs pain ſomewhat warmed. It muſt be made 

of iron, or ficel, and not of gold or filver, it muſt be alſo flatred on the ſides, and ſharp-pointed, that 

ſo it may the better pierce into the eye, and wholly couch the Cataract once taken hold of; and 

leſt it ſhould flip in the Surgeons hand, and be leſs ſfieddy, it ſhall be put into a handle, as you may 

{ce by this Figure, 


The place, 


A Needle inſerted in a handle for the couching of Cataratis, 
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_ All things being thus in a readineſs, you muſt bid the Paticnt to turn the fight of his eye towards 

his noſe, and the Needle muſt be boldly thruſt (for it is received in a place that is void, and onely 

filled with ſpirits) direaly by the coat Adnata, in the middle ſpace betwcen the leſſer corner and the 

horny coat, juſt againſt the midſt of the Cataract, yet (6 as that you hurt no vein of the Adnata, and g,;.1;h.16. d; 
then by ſtirring it as it were diverſly until it come to the midlt of the pupil and ſuffufion. When uf partinms C-$, 
it is come thither, the Needle muſt be inclined from above downwards to the ſufftufion, and there to Cel.tib.7. 

be ſtirred gently until by little and little it couch or bring down the Cataract as whole as may be be- 

neath the compaſs of the pupil; let him ſtill follow it though couched with his Needle, and ſome- 

what violently depreſs and keep it down for ſome ſhort ſpace, that ſo it may relt and ſtay in that 

lower place whither it is depreſſed. The Surgeon ſhall try whether it tirmly remain there or no, 44. fion of a 
bidding the Patient preſently to move his eye; for it it remain — ſo, and do not return CataraR well 
again, the Cure is pertc&, Then mult the Needle be lifted up by little and little, neither mult it pre- couched, 
{ently be taken forth, that it the Cataract ſhould bear up, or riſe again, that it might again, and ſo 

often (whileſt the work is yet hot, and all things in a readineſs) be couched towards the kler corner, 

until it be fully and ſurely hid. Then muſt you draw back the Needle gently, and after the ſame man- 

ner as you put it in leſt if you uſe not moderation, you bring back the Cataract from whence you 

couched it, or grievouſly offend the chryſtalline hutmour, the prime inſtrument of light, orthe pupil 

with danger of dilating thereof. Some as ſoon as the work 1s done, give the Patient ſomething in 

his hand to look upon ; but Pazelus approves not thereof, tor he fears lelt his endeavoring or [triving Lib.6.cay.1 1. 
to ſee, may draw back the Cataract. Wheretore it is more wiſdom, and better preſently after the What ro be 
drawing forth of the Necdle, to put on a ſoft rag the white of an Egg beaten in Roſe-water with a doneateer the 
little choice Alum,and ſo apply it to the cye and neighbouring parts for to bind and hinder the inflam- —_— We 
mation 3 then alſo you mult together therewith bind up the found eye, lett by ttirring to ſee, it might ; 
together therewith draw and move the ſore eye, by reaſon of the ſympathy and conſent they mutual- 

ly have by the optick nerves. After all things are thus performed, the Patient ſhall be laid ina ſoft 

bed, and ſo placed, that his head may lie ſomewhat high 3 let him be laid far from noiſe, let him not 

ſpeak, nor eat any hard thing that may trouble his jaws, wherefore let him feed upon liquid meats, as 

panado, barley-cream, culliſſes, gellies, rear-eggs, and other meats of the like nature, At the end of 

eight days the ligature that binds up the eyes (hall be looſed, and his eyes waſhed with Roſe-water, 

and putting on Spectacles, or ſome Taffaty, the Patient ſhall by little and little accuſtom himſelf to 

the light, leſt he ſhould be offended by the ſudden meeting with light. But if the ſuffulion, after 

ſome thort while after lift it (elf up again, it muſt be couched again, but through a new hole, tor 

the eye is pained and tender in the former place. It ſometimes happens by the touch of the Needle 

that the Catara&t is not couched whole, but is broken into many pieces then theretore cach of 

them muſt be followed, and couched fſeverally : it there be wy {mall particle which ſcapes 


tie 


_ Cs. 
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[ the necdle, it muſt be let alone, for there is no doubt but that in proceſs of time it may be diſſolveg 
'' Of 2 Catara hy the force of the native heat. There are alſo ſome Cataradts which at the firſt touch of the nee. 
'Y my Is bro gle are diffuſed and turn into a ſubſtance like to Milk. or troubled Water, for that they are not 
en ro pieces, ' . - 
throughly ripe, yet theſe put us in good hope of recovery, it it be but tor this, that they can neve; 
afterwards concrete into one body as betore. Wherefore at the length they are alſo diſcuſſed by th; 
firength of the native heat, and then the eye recovers its former ſplendor. It that any other {yy. 
ptoms come unlooked for, they ſhall be helped by new counlelsand remedies, 


CHAP. XXIIL 
Of the ſtopping of the paſſage of the Ears , and the falling of things thereinto, 


The Cauſe, T ſometimes happeneth that children are boxn without any holes in their cars, a certain fleſh! 
or membranous ſubſtance growing in their bottom or firſt entrance. The ſame may alſo hap. 
pen afterwards by accident, they being ulcerated by ſome impoſtume or wound, and the ex 

ſhut up by ſome flclhly cxcreſcence or ſcar, When as the ſtopping is in the bottom of the cavity 

The Cure, the curc is more difficult than if it were in the firſt entrance. But there is a double way of cure; 

for this ſubſtance, whatſoever it be, mult either be cut out, orelſe eaten away and conſumed by acriq 
and catheretick Medicinsz in performance of which there is nced of great moderation of the ming 
and hand. For it is a part enducd with moſt exquiſite ſenſe and near the brain, wherefore by han- 
dling it too roughly, there is fear of diſtenſion of the nerves, and conſcquently of death, 

Sometimes alſo the preternatural falling of ſome ſtrange bodies into this paſſage maketh a ſtoppi 
of the ears, ſuch as are fragments of Stone, Gold, Silver, Iron, and the like Metals, Pearls, Cherry. 
tones, or Kernels. Peaſe and other ſuch like Pulſe. Now ſolid and bony bodies till retain the ſame 
magnitude 3 but Peaſe Secds and Kernels, by drawing the moiſture there implanted into them, ſwell 
up, and cauſe vehement pain by the diſtenſion of the neighbouring parts, wherefore the ſooner they 

arc drawn forth, the better it is for the Patient. This thall be done with ſmall pincers and infiry. 
ments made in the ſhape of Ear-picks. But if you profit nothing thus, then muſt you uſe ſuch gim- 
The concuſ. blets as are madefor the drawing forth of bullcts ſhot deep into the body. Little ſtones and bodies of 
ſive force of the like ſtony hardneſs, ſhall be torccd forth by the brain, provoked to concuſſion by ſneezing, and by 
ſneezing, dropping ſome Oil of Almonds hrlt into the paſſage of the Ear, that the way may be the more ſlip- 
pcry 3 for it will come to paſs by this ſncezing, or violence of the internal air forcibly ſeeking paſſage 
out, that at Icngth they may be calt torth, the mouth and noltrils being ſtopped with the hand, But 
if wecannot thus prevail, it remains, that we cut open the paſlage with an inciſion knife, ſo muchas 
ſhall be ſufficient tor the putting in and uſing of an Iaſtrument to extract them. If any creeping 
things of little creatures, as Fleas, Ticks, Piſmires, Gnats, and the like, which ſometimes happeneth, 
ſhall get therein, you may kill them by dropping in a little Oil and Vinegar. There is a certain little 
creeping thing, which for picrcing and getting into the Ears, the French call Perſe-oreille (we an Exr- 
wig.) this if it chance to get into the Ear, may be killed by the fore-ſaid means 3 you may alſo catch 
it, or draw it forth by laying halfan apple to your Ear, as a bait for it, 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of getting of little bones and ſuch like things out of the Faws and Throat. 


ferent accor- themſelves in the Jaws or Throat. Such bodies if you can come to the fight of them, (hallbe 
ding to the taken out with long, flender and crooked Mallets made like a Cranes beak. It they do not 
© or Sy appear, nor there be no means to take them forth, they ſhall be caſt forth by cauling vomit, or with 
* ſwallowingacruſt of bread, or a dry hg gently chawed, and ſo ſwallowed ; or clſe they (hall be thruſi 
down into the ſtomach, or plucked back with a leck, or ſome other ſuch long and ltift crooked body 
anointed with Oil and thruſt down the throat. - If any ſuch like thing ſhall get into the Weazun, 
you mult cauſe coughing, by taking ſharp things, or elſe ſneezing 3 ſo to catt forth whatloever is 

there troubleſom. 


The Cure dif- G ten little bones and ſuch like things in cating greedily uſe tv ſtick, or as it were faſten 


—_—k 
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CHAP. XX V, 
Of the Tooth-ach, 


—_ 


ach a moſt For we ſce them often-times after the manner of other bones to ſuffer inflammation, which 
| cruel pain, will quickly ſuppurate, and they become rotten, andat length fall away piece-meal; tor 
| we ſce them by daily experience to beeaten and hollowed, and to breed Worms, lome portion ot 
The cauſe Them putrefying. The cauſe of ſuch pain is either internal, or external and primitive. The m- 
there>f, ternal is a hot or cold defluxion of humours upon them, filling their ſockets, and thence conlc- 
The ſigns of quently driving out the teeth; which is the reaſon that they ſtand ſometimes ſo far forth , that 
this or that the Paticnt neither dares, nor can make uſe of them to chaw for fear of pain 3 for that they 
defluxion, _... Lofe in their ſockets by the relaxation of the Gums, cauſed by the falling down of the de- 

Aluxion. When as they are rotten and perforated even to the roots, it any portion of the liquor 

1 drinkirg tall into them, they are pained as if you thrult in a pin or bodkin, the bitternels of the 

ain is ſuch, The figns of a hot detluxion are ſharp and pricking pain, as it needles were chrul 


into them, a great pulſation in the root of the pained Tooth and the Temples, and lome The 


The Tootk+» () all pain, there is none which more cruelly tormenteth the Patients than the Tooth-ach. 
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by the uſe of cold things. Now the figns of a cold defluxion are a great heavincſs of the head, 
much and frequent ſpitting, ſome mitigation by the uſe of hot remedics. In the bitterneſs of pain 
we mult not preſently run to Tooth-drawers, or cauſe them preſently to go in hand to pluck 
them out. Firſt conſult a Phyſician , who may preſcribe remedies according to the varicty of the 
cauſes, Now here are three intentions of Curing. The hrlt is concerning Diet, the other tor the Three ſcopes 
cyacuation of the defluxion or antecedent cauſe, the third for the application of proper remedies of curing. 
for the aſlwaging of pain. The two former ſcopes, tov wit, of Dict, and divcrting the deflu- 
xion by Purging , Phlebotomy, application of Cupping-glafſes to the Neck and Shoulders, and 
Scarification, do abſolutely belong to the Phytician, Now, for proper and topick Medicins they 
ſhall be choſen contrary to the cauſe, Wherctore in a hot caulc it is good waſhing the mouth with 4 cold and re- 
the juice of Pomgranates, Plantain Water, a little Vinegar, whercin Roſes, Balar/tie and Sum: | nyo 
have been boiled. But ſuch things as ſhall be applicd for the mitigating of the pain of the Teeth, —_—_ , 
ought to be things of very ſubtle parts, for that the Tecth are parts of denſe confiftence. There- 
fore the Ancients have always mixed Vinegar in ſuch kind ct remedics. i& Roſar. rub. ſrmach. 
hordei, an. Ms \ . ſeminis hyoſcyami conquaſſati, 5 ij. ſantalorum an. 5 | lafiuce ſunmitatum rubi, ſolani, 

lantaginis, an. M. [' . bulliant onnia in aque tb iv. & pauco aceto ad hordei crepattram. Waſh the mouth : 
with ſuch a decotion being warm. You may alſo make Trochiſces for the ſac purpoſe after this Liar for 
manner. R. Sem. hyoſcyam, ſandarache, coriandri, opii, an. 3 (5. terantur & cum acts incorporentur, for- —_ $9 
menturque trochiſci apponendi dentibus dolentibus. Or elſe, Re Sem. portulace, byoſcyami, coriandvi, lentizon, 
corticis, ſantali citrin, roſar, rub. pyrethbri, camphore, an. 3 \*. let them all be beaten tog.t!her with Nrong 
Vinegar,and made intoTrochiſces,with which being diſſolved in Roſe-watcr,let the Gvms and whole 
mouth be waſhed when need requireth. But if the pain be not aſſwaged with theſe, you ſhall comic to 
narcoticks which may ſtupetie the nerve z as, Rc. Sem.byoſeyami albi, opii camphore. papav.ulbi, an.gitan- Narcoticks 
tum ſufficit, coquantug cum ſapa, & denti applicentur. Belides you mult alſo put this tollowing Mcdicin 
into the car of the pained fide, Rr Opir & caſtorei, an. 7 j. miſceantur cum oleo roſato : It hath ſomic- 
timcs availed in {wollen and diſtended Gums. being hrlt lightly ſcarificd, to have applicd Leeches, tor 
the evacuation of the conjunCct matter, as alſo to have opencd the Veins under the Torgue, © thcte 
which are behind the ears. ForI remember that I, by theſe three kinds of remedics, aflwagcd great 
pains of the Teeth. Yet there be ſome who in this aftc& open not thee veins which arc bchind the 
cars, but thoſe which are conſpicuous in the hole of the car, in theupper part thereof. 

Pain of the Tecth ariſing from a cold cauſeand defluxion, may be helped by theſe remedies; boil 

Roſemary, Sage, and Pecllitory of Spain in Wine and Vinegar, and add thereto a little aqua vite 3 in 
this liquor diflolve a little treacle, and waſh your Teeth therewith. Others mingle Gum ammoniac.diſ- 
ſolved in aqua vite with a little ſandarache and myrrh, and lay it to the pained Tooth attcr Vigo's coun- 
ſcl. Meſne thinks that beaten Garlick carried in the right or left hand, aſſwages the pain, as the Tecth 
ake upon the right or left ſide. But I being once troubled with grievous pain in this kind, followed 
the counſel of a certain old Woman, and laid Garlick roaſted under the embers to my paincd tooth, 
and the pain fortwith ceaſed, The ſame remedy uſed to others troubled with the like aftect, had 
like ſuccelss Moreover, ſome think it available if it be put into the auditory paſſage. Others drop 
into the ears Oil of Caftoreum, or of Cloves, or ſome ſuch other Chymical Oil. It is good allo to walh 
the Teeth with the following decoftion. Re Rad. pyrethri 3 |5. menthe & rute, anP.j. bulliant in aceto, 

and with this decc&tion being warm, waſh the Tecth. Some like fumes better, and they make them Hor Fumes. 
of the Seeds of Cologuintida and muſtard, and other like 3 they take the ſinoak by holding their mouths 
over a Funncl. Other ſome boil Pcllitory of Spain, Ginger,Cinnamon, Al.m,common Salc,Nutmegs, 
Cyprcſs-nuts, Aniſe and Multard Secds, and Exphorbium in Oxycrate, and mn the end of the decoction 
add a little aqua vite, and receive the vapour thereof through a Funnel 3 as alſo they walh their Tceth 
with the decoction, and put Cotton dipped therein into the ear, firſt dropping in a little rhereot. 
Some there are which affirm, that to walh the Teeth with a deco&tion of Spurge is a very good and 
ancdyne Medicin in the Tooth-ach. I have oft-times afſwaged intolerable pains of the Tecth, by 
applying velicatories under the car, to wit, in that cavity whereas the lower jaw 1s articulated with 
the upper for the vein, artery,and finew that are diſtributed to the roots of the Tecth, lie thereunder. 
Wherefore the bliſters being opened, a thin liquor runs out, which doth not only caufe,but alfonourith _ _ 
or fecd the diſeaſe. But if the tooth be hollowed.and that the Paticnt will not have it pulled out.there <Auſticks: 
is no ſpeedier remedy rhan to put in cauſtick medicins, as oil of vitriol,aqra fortis, and allo an hot 1ronz 
for thus the nerve is burnt in ſunder,and loſeth its ſenſe. Yet ſome affirm that the milky juice that flows 
trom Spurge made into a patte with o/;banum and amylam, and put into the hollow tooth, will make it 
_ to fall away in pieces. When the gums and cheeks are twollen with a manifeſt tumor, then the 

atient begins to be ſomewhat better and more at eaſe. For ſo by the {trength of Nature the tumor 
cauſing the pain is carried from within outwards. But of what nature ſoever the matter which cau- 
{eth the pain be, it is convenient to intercept the courſe thereof with Empl. contra rupturam made 
with Pitch and Maſtich, and applicd to the temple on that fide where the tooth aketh, 


ee 


Veficatories. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of other Aﬀetts of the Teeth: 


OC — 


He Teeth are alſo troubled with other preternatural affefts. For ſometimes they ſhake 
by relaxation of the Gums, or elſe become corrupt and rotten, or have Worms in them, Cauſes of looi: 
or elſe are ſet on edge. For the hirft, the Gums are relaxed either by an external or pri- neg of che 
mitive cauſe, as a Fall or Blow : or elſe by an internal or antecedent, as by the defluxion of Teeth. 
acrid or wateriſh humours trom the brain, or through want of nouriſhment in old bodies. If 
the Tecth grow looſe by the means of the decaying Gums, o diſcaſe is then uncurable ; but 
Il 2 you 
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A Hittory. 


you may withtiand the other cauſes by the uſe of ſuch things as faſten the teeth, ſhunning on the 
contrary ſuch as may looſen them. Therefore the Patient mutt not ſpeak too carneſtly, ncither chew 
hard things. If they become looſe by a fall or blow, they muſt not be taken forth, but reſtored and 
{uſtned to the uext that remain firm, for in time they will be confirmed in their ſockets, as I tricd in 
Antony de la Rue a Tailor, who had his Jaw broken with the: Pommel of a Dagger, and three of , 
his teeth were looſened , and almoſt ſhaken out of their ſockets 3 the Jaw being reſiorcd the teeth 
were alſo put in their placcs, and bound to the reſt with a double waxed thred ; for the ref 
I fed the Patient with Broths, Gellics, and the like, and I made aftringent Gargariſms ot Cypreſs. 
nuts, Myrtle-berries, and alittle Alum boiled in Oxycrate, and I wiſhed him to hold it a good whil: 
in his mouth : by theſe means I brought it ſo topals that he within a while after could chew as ez. 
ly upon thoſe tecth as upon the other. I heard it reported by a credible perſon, that he ſaw a Lady 
of the prime Nobility, who in licad of a rotten tooth ſhe drew, made a {ound tooth, drawn from one 
of her waiting Maids at the ſame time, to be ſubſtituted and inſerted, which tooth in procels of time, 


hollow recth. 


The Cure. 
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as it were taking root, grew ſo firm, that ſhe could chew upon it as well as upon any of the relt, But 
as I formerly ſaid, I have this but by hear-ſay. 


The cauſes of Now the tceth are corroded or caten in by an acrid and thin humour penetrating by a plentcous 


and frequent defluxion even to their roots, and being there contained, it putrehes, and becomin 
more acrid, it doth not onely draw the tceth into the contagion of its putrefaction, but alſo perforates 
and corrodes them. EE 

The putretaQtion may be corrected, if after general Medicins you put Oil of Vitriol or aqua forts 
into the hole of the catcn tooth : or cle, if you burn the tooth it ſelf to the root with a ſmall iron 
Wier being red hot : you ſhall thruſt this hot iron thorow a Pipe or Cane made for the ſame purpoſe, 
leſt it ſhould harm any ſound part by the touch thereof, and thus the putrefaCtion, the caule ot the 
arrofion may be ſtaid. But if the hole be on the one fide between two teeth, therg(hall you file away 
ſo much of the ſound tooth, as that you may have ſufficient liberty to thruſt in. your Wier without 


doing any harm, 


The forms of Files made for filing the Teeth. 
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Worms breeding by putrefadtion in the roots of the teeth, ſhall be killed by the uſe of cauſticks? 
by gargles or lotions made of Vinegar, wherein either Pellitory of _ hath been ſteeped, or treade 
diſſolved; alſoaloes and garlick are good to be uſed for this purpoſe. 

Setting the teeth on edge happens to them by the immoderate cating of acrid or tart things, orby 
the continual aſcent of vapoursendued with the fame quality, from the orifice of the ventricle to the 
mouth, or by a cold defluxion, eſpecially of acrid phlegm, falling from the brain upon the teeth, or 
elſe by the too exceſſive uſe of cold or {tupetying liquors. This affect is taken away, if after gene- 
ral Medicins and ſhunning thoſe things that cheriſh the diſeaſe, the teeth be often waſhed with agus 
vite, or good Wine wherein Sage, Roſemary, Cloves, Nutmegs, and other things of the like nature 


have been boiled. 


CHAP. XXVII 
Of drawing of Teeth. 


or elſe for that they are rotten and hollowed, ſo that they cauſe the breath to ſmell; orclſc 

for that they infect the ſound and whole teeth, and draw them into the like corruption, or 

becauſe they ſtand out of order. Befides, when they are toodeep and ſtrongly rooted, {o that they 
cannot be plucked out, they mult oft-times be broken of neceſſity, that ſo you may drop ſome cau- 
ſtick thing into their roots, which may take away the ſenſe, and conſequently the pain, The hand 
mult be uſed with much moderation in the drawing out of a tooth; for the jaw is ſometimes 
diſlocated by the too violent drawing out of the lower teeth. But the temples, eyes, and brain 
are ſhaken with great danger by the too rude drawing of the upper teeth. Wherctore they muli 
firſt be cut about , that the Gums may be looſed from them, then ſhake them with your fingers, 
and do this until they begin to be looſe; for a tooth which is fa in, and plucked out with 
one pull, oft-times breaks the jaw, and brings forth the piece together therewith, whence tol- 
lows a Fever and a great flux of bloud not cafily to be ſtaid ( for bloud or pus flowing out in great 
plenty is, in Celſus's opinion ,#the ſign of a broken bone ) and many other malign and deadly 
{ymptoms. Some have had their mouths drawn ſo awry, during the relt of their lives, that they 
could ſcarce gape. Belides, if the tooth be much eaten, the hole thereot mutt be hlled cither with 
Lint, os a Cork, ora piece of Lead well titted thereto, left it be broken under your forceps , when 
it 


{ Þ Eeth are drawn, cither for that they cauſe intolerable pains,which will not yield to Medicins, 
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ir is twitched more ſtraightly to be plucked out, and the root remain, ready in a ſhort time to cauſe 

more grievous pain. But judgment mult be uſed, and you mutt take ſpecial care, left you take a ſound 

rooth tor a pained one for oft-times the Paticnt cannot tell, for that the bitterne(s of pain by ncigh- 

bourhood is cqually diffuſed over all the Jaw, Therefore for the better plucking out a tooth, ob- The monne 
ſerving theſe things which I have mentioned, the Patient ſhall be placed in a low feat, bending back of drawing 
his head between the Tooth-drawers legs .then the Tooth-drawer (hall deeply ſcaritie about the Teeth, 
tooth, ſeparating the gums theretrom with the inftruments markcd with this letter 4, and then if 

ſpoiled as it were of the wall of the gums, it grow looſe, it mult be ſhaken and thruſt out, by torcing 

it with the three-pointed Levatory noted with this Letter B; butif it ſtick in too fall, and will nor 

{ir at all, then mult the tooth be taken hold of with ſome of theſe toothed forcipes marked with theſe 

letters C C D 3 now one, then another, as the greatneſs, hgure and ſitc ſhall cem torcquire, I would 

have a Toorh-drawer cxpert and diligent in the uſe of ſuch toothed Mullets3 for unleſs one know 

readily and cunningly how to uſe them, he can ſcarce ſo carry himſelf, but that he will force out thres 

tecth at once, oft-times leaving that untoucht which cauſed the pain, 


The Effigies of Forcipes, or Mullets Inftriments for ſcraping the Teeth and 
for the drawing of Teeth, a three-pointed Levatory. 
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The form of another Inſtrument for drawing of Teeth. 
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After the Tooth is drawn, kt the blood flow freely, that ſo the part may be freed from pain, and 
the matter of the tumor diſcharged. Then let the Tooth-drawer preſs the fleth of the gums on both qgne when 
ſides with his fingers whereas he took out the Tooth, that ſo the ſocket that was too much dilated, the Tooth is 
and oft-times torn by the violence of the pluck, may be cloſed again. Laſtly, The mouth ſhall be pluck our, 
waſhed with Oxycrate 3 and if the weather be cold, the Patient ſhall take heed of going much in the 


open air, lelt it cauſe a new defluxion upon his Tecth. 


—— 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of cleanſing the Teeth, 


Teces of meat in eating, ſometimes ſtick between the teeth, and becoming corrupt by long Cauſes of foul 
ſtaying there , do lo hurt the teeth themſelves, and ſpoil the ſweetneſs of the breath. He 9 rulty * 
that would eſchew this, ought preſently after meat, to waſh his mouth with Wine mixed = 

with Water, or Oxycrate, and well tocleanſe his teeth, that no ſlimy matter adhere tothem. Many 
folks tceth by their own default gather an carthy filth ofa yellowiſh colour, which eats into them by. 
little and little, as ruſt cats into iron. This ruſty filthinels, or as it were mouldineſs of the teeth, 


doth alſo oft-times grow by the omitting of their proper duty , that is of chawipg. Whence- 
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The Cure. foever this ſlimy filth proceeds, we muſt get Dentrifrices to fetch it off withall, and then the teeth mug 
be preſently rubbed with aqua fortis and aqua vite mixed together, that it there be any thing tha! 
A caution in hath ſcapcd the Dentrifrices, it may beall fetched off 3 yet ſuch acrid waſhings are hurtful to th. 
__ of a= {ound tecth. for that they by little and little conſume and waſte the fleſh of the gums. 
APN Dentifrices ſhall be made of the root of Mar{h-mallows boiled in white Wine and Allum and. - 
when the teeth are looſe, we muſt abſtain from ſuch things as are hard to be eaten and chawed, þ;; 
much more from breaking, of ſuch things as are of a bony confiltence, fo alſo here we mutt ſhun 2}! 
things that by thcir toughneſs ſtick tothe teeth. Many for the cleanſing of the teeth commend x 
Powder made of Scuttle-bones, Purple-ſhells, Pumice-ſtone, burnt Allum, and Harts horn, and alitt! 
Cinnamon, which is a fingular remedy for the teeth howſoever aftected. Many other are contcy: 
| with brcad onely toſted and bcatcn but this following Water 1s very effectual to whiten the teeth. 
A Water tO Ie $2. ammon, © gemmei, an. 3 j, alum-roch.3 ($. aque roſ. quod ſufficit, diſtillentur. And let the teeth hy 


whiten the [1:2nſed with this diſtilled liquor. 


J— 
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CHAP. XXIX 
Of the impediment and contrafion of the Tongue. 


being Tongue- is rcſtrained by the ſubje&t and neighbouring, as well membranesas muſcles, being cithex 
ticd. too ſhort or too hard, Sometimes this diſcaſe happens after they are born by ſome acc. 
dent or pretervatural affect, as by too hard a ſcar lett by the hcaling of an Ulcer under the Tongye, 
The Patient at his beginning to ſpeak, is too flow in ſpeaking, but preſently leaving his ſlowneſs, he 
The Cure, hecomecs too quick, ſo that he ſtammers. I-the diſcaſe proceed from the aſtriction and ſhortneſs of the 
ligamental membrane lying under the Tongue, then the incifion ſhall be made broad-wiſe, havin 
oreat care ihat the vcins and arteries which are there, be not violated, for fear lelt they ſhould 
cauſe an Hemorrhage, not calily to be ftaid, Then the mouth ſhall be preſently waſhed with Oxy. 
crate, and ſome lint dipped in Syrup of dricd Roſes, or Honey of Roſes put into the midiſt of the 
inciſion, leſt the part of the ligament, eſpecially in the night time when the Tongue is filent and at 
rc{t, ſhould grow tothe reſtof the ligament. For the ſame purpoſe the finger ſhall be often thruſt 
this way, and the Tongue more violently 'rowled up and down and thruſt out of the mouth. Yet 
ſomctimes this ligament is fo thick and {hort, and therefore holds down the Tongue fo cloſe, that 
you cannot come to cutit with a knite or Jancet, without great and manifeſt danger of death by 
bleeding. Therefore in ſuch a caſe a needle and thred ſhall be thruſt through it, and fo the thred 
ſhall be tied ſtraighter and firaighter every day, until by little and little this ligamental tie of the 


The cauſe of FT He Tongue is ſometimes ticd and ſhort from the nativity as when theliberty of the Tongue 


Another way 


tO Cut It, 
Tongue, which by its immoderate ſhortneſs intercepts the liberty of the motion, ſhall be conſumed 
and broken. 
CHAP. XXX, 
Of ſuperfluous Fingers, and ſuch as ſtick together. | 
The differen« Ach hand hath naturally five Fingers oncly ; whatſoever is more or leſs is againſt Nature: ci 
C8, and if there be fewer, it a fault not to be helped by Art. But if there be more, that for the g 
moſt part maybehelped by Art. Superfluous Fingers uſually grow by the Thumb or the little th 
Finger, but {cldom otherwiſe. Theſe are cither wholly fleſhy, or have bones of their kind and ſ 
nails upon them. Thoſe which are of a bony nature, do cither ariſe from the joints of the na- * 
tural Fingers, and are jointed like them, and fo arc oft-times movable; or elſe from ſome mid- th 
dle ſpace of a joint , and theſe have not power to ſtir or move. Now they are ſometimes equal ca} 
be 
Cutting Mullet s neatly made for the cutting off ſuperfluous Fingers. ve! 


} 


V/ 
al 


vi 


in magnitude to the natural Fingers to which they grow, yet more frequently they are ſhorter, "us 
Thoſe which are onely fiſhy, are eaſily amputated and made even with a razor z but ſuch as arc _ 
alſo bony cannot be cut off, unleſs with the cutting Mullets here deſcribed , and this is a diſcaſe "yy 
of the Fingers in number. There is alſo another dilcaſe in Fingers, tor they ſometimes ſtick toge- 


ther. 
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gether, and otherwhiles they are very little ſeparated. This fault happens cithcr from the firſt ori- 
ginal, by the errour of the formative faculty or elſe it happens atterwards by accident, as by a 

Wound, or Burn ill cured. For neighbouring Fingers bcing ulcerated do eafily grow together, uh- 

cſs they be kept alunder by a linnen rag. And if they by chance ſhall grow togcther by a little and 

thin skin and fleth, they ſhall forthwith be divided with a ſharp Razor 3 but it they be joincd by the 
interpolicion of a more grols and denſe ſubſtance, to wit, the nerves. tendons, and vclcls bcing knit 

together on cach 11dc, it will be bcf{t not to meddle atall with the dividing them. 

Neither mutt we omit, that many have thcir nails run with ſuch bony (harpncls into the fleſh The cure of 
of their fingers lying under them, that they cauſe molt crucl pain; ncithc commonly do you avail als running 
any thing by paring them 3 for growing up within a while atter, they preſs downwards again with 29 _ _ 
the more violence. Therctore the Surgeon is often forced to cut away all the fl-th whcrcinto the T_T" 
tharpneſs of the nail runs. Which I have done in many with happy ſuccels. Manv have Corns 
growing upon their Fingers in divers faſhions: They are taken off by paring away by little and lit- How to take 
tlc, the callous hardneſs, and then laying a head of Garlick beaten thereon. Yet the Cure is more Off the Corns 
cuick and certain, which is pertormed by caulticks, as aqrea fortis, or Oil of Vitriol. ha 9 


CHAP AXLXL 
Of the too ſhort a Prepuce, and of ſuch as have been cireumciſcd. 


Hen as the Prepuce ot fore-skin is too ſhort, it cannot cover the Glans. This happens ci- The Cauſe, 
ther by Nature, to wit, by the firſt conformation, or afterwards by ſome accident, as to 
thoſe whom Religion and the cuſtom of thcir Nation bids to be circumciſed. The Cure The Cures 
isthus: The Prepuce is turned up, and then the inner membrane thercof iscut round, and grcat care 
is had, that the Vein and Artery which are there between the two membranes of the Prepuce, be not 
cut in ſunder. Hence it is drawn downward by cxtenhion, until it cover the Glans, a deliccative em- 
plailter being hilt put between it and the Glans, leſt they ſhould grow together. Thena Pipe being 
jirlt put into the urinary paſſage, the Prepuce ſhall be there bound until the incilion be cicatrizcd. 
This cure is uſcd to the Fews, when having abjured their Religion tull of ſuperſtitions, for hand- 
ſomneſs ſake, they would cover the Nut of their Yard with a Prepucc, and ſo recover their cut-off: 
Skin. 


——— 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Of Phimoſis and Paraphimoſis, that x, ſo great a conſtriftion of the Prepuce about the Glans or Nut, 
that it cannot be bared or nncovered at pleaſure, 


He Prepuce is ſtraightned about the Glans two ways for it cither covers the whole Nut, 
and ſo ([traightly encompaſſes the end thereof, that it cannot be drawn upwards, and con{c- 
quently the Nut cannot be uncovered or elfe it leaves the Glans bare under it, being faſt- 
ncd fo ſtiftly to the roots thereof, that it cannot be turncd up, nor drawn down, or over the Glans. 
The firſt manner of conſtriction is termed Phimoſis, the latter Paraphimoſis. The Phimoſis happens The Cauſes; 
cither by fault of the firſt conformation, or elſe by a ſcar, through which occation the Prepuce hath 
grown leſſer, as by the growing of Warts. Now Paraphimoſis is often occalioned by the inflamma= 
tion of the Yard, by impure copulation 3 for hence Ulcers breed between the Prepuce and Glans, with 
ſwellingand fo great inflammation, that the Prepuce cannot be turned back. Whence it is that they The Cure, 
cannot be handled and curcd as you would, and a Gangrene of the part may follow, which may by 
the contagion bring death to all the body, unleſs it be hindred by amputation : but it a ſcar be the 
cauſe of the conſtriction of the prepuce, the Patient being placed in a convenient lite, let the Prepuce 
be drawn forth and extended, and as much as may be ſtretched and enlarged, then let the ſcar be 
gently cut in three or tour places on the inner fide with a crooked Knite, but fo, that the gathes come 
not to the outſide, and let them be an equal diſtance each trom other. But if a flethly excreſcence 
or a Wart (hall be the occaſion of this ſtraitneſs and confiriction, it ſhall be conſumed by the fame 
remedies, by which the Warts of the Womb and Yard are conſumed or taken off. But when as 
the Prepuce doth cloſcly adhcre to the Glans on every lide, the Cure isnot to be hoped tor, much 
cls to be attempted. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


Of thoſe whoſe Glans is not rightly perforated, and of the too ſhort or ſtrait 
ligament, bridle, or cord of the Tard. 


» - T 
gu. we 
TY 


Ome at thcir birth, by evil conformation, have not their Glans perforated in the middle, but The Cauſe. 
have onely a ſmall hole underneath, toward the bridle and ligament of the Yard, called the 
Cord. Which is the cauſe that they do not make water in a ftrait line, unleſs they 

turn up their Yard toward thcir belly, neither by the ſame reaſon can they beget children, becauſe 

through this fault of conformation, the ſeed is hindrcd trom being calt directly into the Womb. 

The Cure is altogether Chirurgical, and is thus performed. The Prepuce is taken hold of and ex- The Care. 

tended with the left hand, but with the right hand, the extremity thereof, with the end of the Glans, 

15 cut even to that hole which is underneath. But ſuch as have the bridle or ligament of the Yard 

too thort, ſo that the Yard cannot ttand itraight, but crooked, and as it were turned downwards 

n theſe alſo the generation of children is hindred, becauſe the ſecd cannot be cali directly and _— 

ENULY 


_ 
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tifully into the Womb. Therefore this ligament muſt be cut with much dexterity, and the wound 
cured after the manner of other wounds, having regard to the part. 

mt ad are Children alſo are ſometimes born into the World with their fundaments unperforated , for a 5kir 

born withour Pretcrnaturally covering the part, hinders the paſſage forth of the CXCrement 3 thoſe mult have 2 

a hle in their paſſage madeby Art with an Inſtrument, for ſo at length the excrements will come torth : yet I have 

Fundament found by expericnce, that ſuch Children are not naturally long-lived, neither to live many days after 


are not long- (©. 4, (con, 


lived, 


CHAP. XAXXIV. 
Of the Cauſes of the Stone, 


Why children cogogie : ; k 
are fubje& to or kidnics, to wit, falling down from thence by the Ureters into the Bladder. The cauſe 


the Stone in of theſe is two-fold, that is, material and cfhcient. Groſs, tough, and viſcid humoure 
the Bladder, hich cruditics produce by the diſtempers of the bowels and immodcrate cxerciſes, chiefly and in. 
mediatcly aftcr mcat, yield matter for the Stone 3 whence it is that children are more ſubjc& to this 
diſcaſe than thoſe of other Ages: But the efficient cauſc is either the immoderate heat cf the kiq. 
nics, by mcans whereof the ſubtiler part of the humours 1s reſolved, but the grofſer and more carthly 
ſablides, and is hardned as we ſee Bricks hardned by the Sun and Fire; or the more remiſs heat of 
the bladder, ſufficient to bake intoa ſtone the feces or dregs of the Urine gathered in great plenty in 
the capacity of the Bladder, The firaightnels of the Ureters and urinary paſſage may be accounted 
as an afſiftant cauſe : For by this mcans the thinner portion of the Urine oweth forth, but thar 
which is more feculent and muddy bcing ſtaid behind, groweth as by ſcale upon ſcale, by addition 
and collection of new matter into a ſtony maſs. And as a wick often times dipped by the Chandler 
into melted Tallow, by the copious adhcfion of the tallowy ſubltance prelcntly becomes a large Car- 
dle; ſo the more groſs and viſcid feces of the Urine ſiay as 1t were at the barrs of the gathercd grae 
vcl, and by their continual appulſeare at length wrought and talhioned into a true ſtone, 


T He Stones which arc in the bladder have for the moſt part had their firſt original in the reing 


The Cauſe; 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of the Signs of the Stone in the Kiduies and Bladder, 


Why the thigh certain obſcure itching at the Kidnies, and the fſenſc of a weight or heavinels at the loins, a 
5 numb 1m the {harp and prick! Un 1 vin bending the body. a numbneſs of the thigh of 
fGrome of the p and Pricking, pain 1n moving Or g Y, ugh of the 
Reins. ſamc ſide, by reaſon of the comprefſion cauſed by the ſtone, of the nerves deſcending out ot the Ver- 
Signs of the zebre of the loins of the thigh. But when the ſtone js in the Bladder, the fundament and whole peri- 
Stone 1n the v2 15 preſſed as it were with a heavy weight, eſpecially if the tionc be of any bigneſs, a troubleſom 
_ and pricking pain runs to the very cnd of the Yard, and there is a continual itching of that part, with 
a defire to ſcratch it; hence alſo by the pain and heat there is a tention of the Yard, and a trequent 
and needleſs deſire to make water,and ſometimes their urine cometh from them drop by drop. A moſt 
why ſuch as grievous pain torments the Patient in making water, which he 1s forced to ſhew by ſtamping with 
have a ſtone in hjs feet, bending of his whole body, and the grating of his teetth. He is oft-times ſo formented with 
= _— exccſs of pain, that the Sphinder being relaxed, the right gut falleth down, accompanied with the 
with the fat. {wclling hcat and pain of the Hemorrhoid veins of that place. The cauſe of ſuch torment is the fre- 
ling of the quent ſtriving of the bladder to expel the ſtone wholly contrary to the nature thereof, wheretoby ſym- 
Furdament, pathy the expulſive faculty of the guts and all the parts of the belly come as it were for ſupply, The 
{cdiment of the Urine is groſsand viſcid , and oft-times like the whites of Eggs, which argueth the 
weakneſs of the native heat not attenuating the juices. The Patient looketh of a pale and yellowiſh 
complexion and hollow-eyed, by reaſon of the almoſt continual watching which is cauſed by the bit- 
terncſs of painz yet may it more certainly be known by putting in or ſearching with a Catheter, 
How to ſearch Which to do, the Paticnt ſhall be wiſhed to ttand with his body ſomewhat tiooping, leaning again 
=o 1rng ſomewhat with his back, and holding his knees ſome foot aſunder. Then the Catheter being bigger 
der with a ©r lefſer, as the body ſhall require, and anointed with oil or butter, ſhall be thruſt with a skiltul hand 
Catbtter. into the paſſages of the Urine, and ſointo the capacity of the bladder. But if the Catheter cannot come 
to that capacity, the Paticnt thall be placed in ſuch a poſture z then ſhall he be laid upon his back on a 
bcnch. or the tcct of a bed, with his knees bended, and his heels drawn to his buttocks, after which 
manner he mult almoſt lie when he is to be cut for the ſtone, as ſhall be ſhewn hercatter. For thus the 
Catheter is more cafily thruſt into the Bladder, and ſhews there is a ſtone by the meeting and obſcure 
ſound of the obvious, hard and reſifting body. You mutt have ſundry Catheters, that they may ſerve 
for every body bigger and lefſcr, and theſe mult be crooked, ſmooth and hollow. When being thuutt 
into the urinary paſſage (which bcforc unawares I omitted.) they come to the neck of the bladdcr, they 
muſt not be thruit ſtraight into the bladder; but taking hold ot the Yard with the lett hand, they 
muſt be gently thruſt with the right dirc&ly into the bladder , eſpecially in men, by reaſon of 
The Figure of the length and crookednelſs of the way, which tends in the form of this letter $. It is not ſo in wo- 
the neck of men by rcaſon of the ſhortneſs and firaitneſs of the neck of the bladder. It is fit your Cathet:rs be 
che Bladder is hollow or fiftulous in manner of a pipe, that they may receive a hilver Wiar or String, that may hin- 
c1fferent in qex the groſs and viſcid humour, clutted bloud, or the like, from tiopping the turther end of the Ca- 
0" gs = :heter, through which the ſuppreſſed Urine ought to paſs and be made. But now as ſoon as we per- 
ccive that the Catheter is come into the capacity of the bladder, the Wiar muſt be drawn forth, that 
ſo the Urine may the freelier low out by the hollownels ot the Catheter, You may perccivec the 


{hapcs of thele mttruments by this following Figurc, The 


T: ſigns of the Stone in the Reins, are the ſubliding of red or yellow Sand in the Urine, a 
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The Figure of Catheters, and of a fil ver String or WWiar, 
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CHAP. XXXVL 
Prognoſticks in the Stone. 


driven into one of the Ureters, that it wholly top it, yet thereupon there followeth no may enſue by 


ſuppreſſion of the Urine for ſeeing Nature hath made divers parts of our body double, **< foppret- 


W'* the Stone is caſt forth of the Kidney ( whereas it bred by little and little ) and is ſo How death 
ſing of Urine, 


all the Urine floweth into the other Ureter : But if they ſhall be both ſtopped with Bones, there is 

no doubt but the Urine will be wholly ſuppreſt, and death enſue by the ſuffocation and extinction 

of the native heat, by the Urine flowing back by the rivelets of the Veins over all the whole hody. 

Such as have a {mall ſtone caſt forth of their Reins into the cavity of the Urcters, until this tone 

be fallen into the Bladder, have cruel pain with gripings, with oftcn defire to go to ltool and make 

water, but oft-times do neither ; For ſuch oft-times have their bellics dittended with fatulencies: an 

argument hereof is their continual belching or breaking of wind : But by ſneezing and coughing, or 

any other concuſſion of the whole body, a pricking pain is forthwith felt, whercas the ſtone ltops, 

eſpecially if it be either rough, or have ſharp points like horns. This pain is communicated to the 

hip and thigh by ſympathy, and ſome have the ſtones drawn up as it were with great violence, To 

theſe may be added the Colick, cholerick vomiting, and almott a general ſweat. The fone in the 

Kidnies is moſt commonly bred in ſuch asare ancient, by reaſon of the weaknels of the expullive 

faculty : But the ſtone in the Bladder happeneth to ſuch as are more young, becauſe the native hcat 

is more vigorous in ſuch, and ſtrong and inordinate motions increaſe the ltrepgth of the expullive 

faculty, When the ſtone is in the bladder, and the Urine appeareth bloudy, it is the fign of a ſmall, 

as alſo a prickly and rough ſtone, for thus it more cafily entcreth into the neck of the bladder, and 

exulcerateth it being fleſhy, whence the bloud-cometh away with the Urine, and mo cruel pain, as Why ſtones of 

of needles thruſt into the fleſh, eſpecially after labour and much 'exerciſe : on the contrary, a large the Kidnies 

and more ſmooth ſtone will not cauſe ſuch tormenting pain, and it cauſeth a milky water. The Þ**< fundry 

ſhapes of ſtones in the kidnics are various, according to the variety of the ftrainers through which 

they paſs whilelt they are bred. Verily I have ſeen ſtones which repreſented the tigure of Gray- 

hounds, Hogs, and other Creatures, and things wholly contrary to mans nature, by the production of 

their prickles, and as it were branches. Some are four-{quare, others longith and like a hnger, other- 

ſome of a round hgure with many protuberancies like a Pine-apple kernel z neither is the varicty lcfs 

in magnitude, number, and colour; tor {ome ase yellowith, others whitiſh, red, aſh-coloured, or 

ſome other like, according to the various temper of the affected bodies. Thetiones of cholerick and 

lean men uſually concrete by preternatural heat and drineſs but thoſe of phlegmatick or fat bodies, 

of a certain congelation as it were, and obſtruction of the paſſages. A ſtone talling ſometimes from the 

bottom of the bladder into the paſſages of the Urine quite [tops it up, and thence tolloweth a total ſup- 

preſſing of the Urine. Theretore then the Patient ſhall be placed upon his back and his legs being lifted 

up on high, he ſhall be ſhaken and toſſed up and down juſt as one would ſhake up a ſack to hill it;tor thus 

it is forced back into the Bladder from whence it came, from the paſſage of the Urine whereinto it was 

got, yet it may alſo be forced back by thruſting in a Catheter. The pain which atflicteth ſuch as 

have the (tone is ſomewhilcs continual, yet more trequently it cometh by fits and returns, ſometimes 

monethly, otherwhiles yearly. Such as have the (tone in the Kidnics make for the moſt part wate- 

rilh Urine. Women arenot ſo ſubject to the Stone as men, for they have the neck of their bladder Why men are 

more ſhort and broad , as alſo more ſtraight z wherefore the matter of the Stone by reaſon of the More ſubje& 

ſhortneſs of the paſſage is evacuated in gravel, before it can be gathered and grow into a ſtone of a —_— 

jult magnitude 3 yet ttones breed in ſome Women, and thoſe equally as big as in Mcn, and therefore 

they are to be curcd by ſection and the like remedies. When the tione exceederh the bigneſs of an 

Egg, it can ſcarce be taken away without tearing of the Bladder z whence happeneth an unvolun- 

tary ſhedding, of the Water, curable by no Art, becaule the bladder, ſccing it is nervous and _ 
loud, 
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 bloud, being once torn admitteth no conſolidation : add hereto that inflammation and a gangrene 
What ſtones often following the rending of the Bladder, brings inevitable death, ; The Patient runs theſame ha. 
ms =—_ zard,if a long ſtone be pulled out ſidewiſe with your Inſtrument, or if it be incloſed in a membrane 
—w rn wich: (which kind of ſtone can ſcarce be found with a Catheter ) and fo befaſtned to the Bladder, or 
out killing the otherwiſe if the ſtone it ſelf be faftned into the ſubſtance of the Bladder; or laſtly, if by any chance 
Patient, the Surgeon being about to pluck out the ſtone, ſhall hurt the body of the Bladder with his In{try.. 
nents. Yet ſtones of a more indifferent bigneſs are more ſafely extracted out of the Bladder then 
thoſe which are leſs, and the Patient more frequently and happily recovereth; For they do not (c; 
from the Inſtrument, and the Patient being uſed a long while to endure pain, as that which hath bee 
a long time a growing, doth more cafily and conſtantly away with the inflammation, pain and other 
ſymptoms which happen after cutting, yea in cutting. Having thus ſpoken of the Cauſes, Signs, 
Placcs, Symptoms, and Prognoſticks, we mult come to the Cure, beginning with that part which is 
termed Prophyladtice, that is the preventing part. 


__ 


CHAP, XXXVII. 
What Cure i to be uſed when we fear the Stone. 


DJ, let muſt firſt be appointed, which by the convenient uſe of the ſix things Not Natural (a5 
ſuch muſt uſe they term them.) may heapup ſmall ſtore of groſs, tough and viſcid humours in our bodies, 
as fear the Therefore cold and cloudy air is to be ſhunned. They muſt abſtain from Fiſh.Beet,Pork,Wa. 
StONes ter-fowl,Pulſe, Cheeſe, Milk-meats, fried and hard Egs, Rice, Cakes and all Paltry,unleavencd Bread, 
and laſtly, all manner of obſtructing meats. Alſo Garlick, Onions, Leeks, Muſtard, Spices, and laſtly, 
all things which over-hcat the bloud and humours muſt be ſhunned, eſpecially it you fear that the 
ſtone is concrete by the heat of the reins. Standing and muddy Waters, thick, and troubled 
Wines, Bcer, and ſuch kind of Liquors muſt be cfchewed. Saticty in meats and drinks is to be 
ſhunned, as that which breeds crudities. Alſo long watching and continual labour becauſe they 
inflame the bloud, cauſe crudities and preternatural heat, mutt carefully be eſchewed, as alſo n.ore 
vchement paſſions of the mind. Tf the body be plethorick, then it mult be evacuatcd by Phleby- 
tomy, Purging, and Vomiting, which is accounted for a fingular remedy for the prevention of this 
diſcaſe. For the performance of all which things a Phyſician ſhall be conſultcd with. But becauſe 
Phyſicians are not in every place and always at hand, I have thought good to ſet down thee follow- 

Lib.13.M:thod, ing Medicinsz yet we mult firſt remember this Counſel of Galen; the uſe of Diureticks and ſtrong 
purging Medicins is hurtful, as often as there is inflammation in the reins and bladder, for ſo the 
conflux of the humours to the affected parts is the greater, whence the inflammation and pain are 
increaſed, 

Wherefore firſt uſing relaxing Medicins, as ſix drams of Caſſia newly drawn, with ? iv. of Ru- 
barb in Powder mixed therewith, then lenitive and refrigerating Medicins ſhall be inwardly and 
outwardly uſed, ſuch as is this following ſyrup. Re Summitatum malv. biſmal. & violar.an.m.ſs. rad, 

A lenitive and alth. 5 j. glycyr. 3 [*. 4. ſem.frigid-major-an.Z ). fiat decotio. Rc predift Aecoftionis it (5. in colatura diſſolv, 
lubricating ſaccalbifſ. 5 1). melks albi 3 j.ſ3. fiat ſyrupus ſecund.artem, let the Patient uſe this often. This following 
| -— We Apozeme is alſo very cffeQtual tor the fame purpole, Re Rad.aſfpar.gramin-polyp.quercini, paſſil.mund.an, 
Apozeme. 5 |-« betonic.herniar.egrimon.omnium capill.& pimpinel.an.m.ſ$. 4.ſem-frigid. major. & ſem.fenic.an.Z ). folior, 
ſen. 3 v). fiat decofi. ad th (8, in colatura diſſolve ſjrupi de Althea & de herniar. an. 5 j. (Ss. Make a clear 
Apozeme and let it be aromatized with a little Cinnamon, for twodoſes; let him take the firſt doſis 
in the morning two hours before meat, and the other at four of the clock in the afternoon. More- 
A Diuretick Over this following broth hath an excellent and certain power to prevent the ſtone. Re Hordet integy. 
and Lenitive P«j. radic. petroſelini, acetoſ, fanic. cichor. bruſci an. 5 }. 4. ſem. frigidorum conquaſſatorum an. +. fol. aceteſ; 
Broth, portul latiuce, ſummitatum malve, & violar. an.me($. bulliant in aqua fluviatili cum gallo gallinaceo & crure 
vitulino; 1ct the broth be kept, and let the Paticnt take thereof ſix ounces for four days, in the morning 
two hours before meat, with an ounce of the juice of Citrons gently warmed with the ſame broth at 
the taking thereof: forthus, much urine will be made in a ſhort while after, full of a ſandy ſediment 
and a groſs viſcid humor. Whereby you may certainly gather, that this kind of broth is very cffectual 
to cleanſe the paſſages of the Urine, neither in the interim doth it any harm to the ſtomach and other 
parts by which it paſſeth : ſo that it may be rightly termed a Medicinal nouriſhment. You may alſo 
A Diuretick profitably uſc this following Powder. Be Nucleorum meſpilorum 5 j. pul.eleft. diamarg. frig. 3 1). 4+ ſem. 
_ bs 3 frig. major, mund. glycyrrbize raze, 5 j. ſem. ſaxifrag. 5' 1). |*. ſemmilii ſolis geniſt. pimpin.bruſei & aſparag. 
bh 19g = an.  j. ſem. althee, 7 (+. ſacch. albiſſ. 5 vj. fiat putvis let him take a ſpoonful in the morning three 
Bean-ſtalks a hours bcfore meat. Alſo ſome think that Lee made of the ſtalks and husks of Beans isa good preſcr- 
Diuretick, wvative againſt this Diſcaſe, Beſides the uſe of this following Clyiter hath done good to many. 
_ ne Cly- Re Fol. latiuc. ſcariol. portul, an. m. j. flor. viol. & nenuph. an.p.j. fiat decoftio ad fo j. in colatura diſſolve 
_- the caſſie fiſtule 5 i. mellis viol, & ſaccerub. an. 5 j. (8. olei viol. 5 iv. fiat clyter. This which followeth is the 
7 htter to aſſwage the pain. IK Flor. cham.melil. ſummitat. aneth. berul. an. p. i). fiat decofio in latte vac- 
cino. in colatura diſſolve caſſie fiſtul. & ſaccar. alb. an. 5 \. vitellos ovorum num. 1). olei anethini, & chamem. 
an. 5 ij. fiat clyſter. In the interim let the Kidnies be anointed on the outſide with unguentum roſa 
12m, refrigerans Galeniand popnleon uſed ſeverally or mixed together, laying a double linnen cloth dip- 
ped in oxycrate. But if the concretion of the ſtone be of a cold cauſe, the remedies muſt be varied, as 


What Diet 


Remedies a- 


gainſt the follows: 1 Terebinth.venet. 3 ). cort-citri. 5 1). aque cod. 5 1). fiat potio. Or elle, :. Caſſie recent. extract, 
Stone of the 5 vj. benedi@t.lax. 3 ij. aq. fanic.F ij. aq. aſparage Z j. fiat potio 3 1et him take it tice hours before din- 
K:dmes ccm- ner, This following Apozeme is alſo good. Re Rad.cepet.bardan.& gram.an. 3 iij. b:ſmal.cum toto, beton. 


a. *p wb an. mi. « ſem.milii ſolis bard. utrio an. ij. ſem.melon. glycyrrhiz. raſcan. 5; ij. \-. ficus num.4. fiat decod. al 


quart. ii. in expreſſa colatura, diſſolve ſyrups de rapban, & ozymelitis ſcyllitici an-F j. j-« ſacchar.albiſſe 5 1v« 


fiat 


> —r# - 1... 
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at apezema pro tribus doſibus, clarificetur & aromatiz. cum 3 ). cinam. & 3 |>. ſaint. citrin, let him take 
four ounces three hours before dinner. Be Rad. petroſel. fenicul. an. 5 j. Jaxifrag. pimpgram. & bardan. 
att. Me |» quatnor ſemiruwn frig, major mundat. & milu ſolis an. 5 ij. fiat decoGito. cape de calatuera ih (*. in 
qua diſſolve ſacch. rub. & ſyrup. capil'. ven, an. j. \*, Let it be taken at three doles, two hours before 
meat. The tollowing Powder is very etfectual to diſſolve the matter of the Stone, Re Sem petroſel. & 
rd. ejuſdem mundat, an. 5 js. ſem.cardui, quem colcitrapam vocant, 5 j, let them be dried in an Ovcy or 
Stone, With a gentle fre, afterwards let them be beaten ſeverally and make a Powder, whereof let the 
Patient take I }. |, or two {crupks with white Wine, or Chicken-broth taſting in the moming by the 
ce of three days. Or, iv Coriand.prep. iv. aniſ. maratbri, granor. alkkengi, milii ſolis, ans. 5 1. zint- 
Zib, & cinam. an. Y 1). turbith, ele} þ.cari ij. galang. nucis moſchat.E lapid. Jjudiact, an.') ). fol. ſenne 
mund. ad duplum omnium, diacrydi 3 ij. \'. miſce, fiat pulvis : the doſis is = 5 þ with white Wine 
thrce hours bctore meat, Againlt the flatulencics which much diſtend the guts in this kind of Diſeaſe, 
Clyltcrs ſhall be thus made ; Br Malv.biſmal. pariet. origant, calament. flor. chamem. ſuummitat. anethi, an. 
mM. |. aniſt, carui, cumini, fanice an. 3 (8. baccar, laur. 3 itj. ſem. rute 5 I}. flat decofiio, in colatura, diſſolve 
bened. laxe vel diapbenic. 3 |. confe&, bac. lauri ; 11}. ſacchar, rub, 3 ]- olet aneth, chamem. & rut. an. S þ 
fiat clyter. Or I Olei nucum & vini mal. an. th | . age vite 5 | fiat clyſter;, 1ct it be kept long, that 
ſo it may have the more power to diſcuſs the wind. 


_—_— 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 
What is to be done when the ſtone falleth ont of the Kidnies into the Ureter, 


Ft-times it falleth out that the reins uſing their expullive faculty, force down the ſtone 
(whoſe concretion and generation the Phylicians by the formerly preſcribed means could 
not hindcr) from themſclves into the Urcters ; but it ſtaycth there either by reaſon of the 
ſtraightneſs of the place, or the debility of the expultive faculty. Thercfore then cruel pain torment- 
ech the Patient in that place whereas the (tone (ticketh, which alſo by conſent may be communicated 
to the Hip, Bladder, Tctiicles, and Yard, with a continual defire to make Water and go to Stool, In 
this caſe 1t behoveth the Phyſician that he ſupply the dete& of Nature, and aftiltt the weak cn- 
deavours. . . 

Therefore let the Patient, if he be able, mount upon a trotting Horſe, and ride upon him the ſpace 
of ſome two milcs, or it he can have no opportunity to do ſo, then let himrun up and down a pair 
of (tairs, until he be weary, and even {weat again tor the ttone by this exerciſe 15 oft-timcs ſhaken 
into the Bladder 3 then preſently (hall be given or taken by the mouth ſuch things as have a lenitive 
and rclaxivg faculty, as Oil of Sweet Almonds newly drawn, and that without tire, and mixed with 
the Water of Pcllitory of the Wall and White Wine. Let trictions of the whole body be made from 
above downwards with hot cloths; let Ventoles with a great flame bc applied one while to the loins, 
and another while to the bottom of the bclly, a little below the grieved place 3 and unlels the Patient 
vomit of his own accord, or by the bitterncſs of his pain, let vomiting be procured with a draught 
of Watcr and Qilluke-warm) tor vomiting hath much torce todrive down the litone by reaſon of the 
comprelſion of the parts, which is cauſed by ſuch an endeavour. Laſtly, it the fttone defcend not by 
the power of theſe remedies, then the Patient mult be putanto a Semicxupium,that is, a Halt-bath,made 
of the tollowing decoction. IK Malve, biſmal. cum toto an, m1}. beton. naſturt. ſaxifrag. berul. parietar, 
ziolar. an. Melly. ſem.melonum, milii ſolis, alkekengi an. 5 v). cicer, rub. lb ). rad. apit. gram. fenicult, & erin= 
git. ans 5; Iv. #t ſufficienti quantitate aque pro inciſſu , coquantur ijta omnia incluſa ſacco ; herein let the Pa- 
tient (it up to the Navel, neither is it fit that the Patient tarry longer in (uch a bath than is requilite, 
for the {pirits are diſſipated, and the powers reſolved by too long liay therein. But on the contrary, 
if the Patient remain as long as is {ufhcicnt in theſe rightly made, the pain is mitigated, the exten= 

' ded parts relaxed, and the paſſages of the Urine opened and dilated, and thus the ttone defcendeth 
into the bladder, But if it be not moved by this means any thing at all out of the place, and that the 
ſame total ſuppreſſion of Urin does as yet remain, ncither betore the Patient entered into the 
bath the putting of a Catheter into the bladder did any thing avail, yet notwithſtanding he ſhall try 
the ſame again atter the Paticnt is come out of the bath, that he may be throughly ſatished whether 
peradventure there may be any other thing in theſe hit paſſages ot the yard and neck of the blad- 
dcr, which may with-hold the Urine 3 for the Catheter will entcr tar more ealily, the parts being re- 
laxcd by the warmneſs of the bath : then inje& ſome Oil of Sweet Almonds with a Syringe into the 
Urethra or paſſage of the yard 3 whilcſt all theſe things are in doing, let not the Patient come into 
the cold air, But I have thought good to deſcribe a Chair tor a Bath, whercin the Patient may titly 
lit, as you may {cc in the following Figure. 

There may alſo be another decoction made for the bath, as thus: Re Rad. raph. alth. an. ft 1}. 
rad. ruſc. petroſel, & aſparag. an. ib j. cumin. fenicul. ameos an. F iv. ſem.lini, fennug. an. 3 V). folomarrub. 
parietar. florum chamem. melil, anethj, an. m. ij. bulliant omnia ſecundum artem in aque ſufficienti, & vin albi 
odoriferi exigua quantitate ad conſumptionem tertie partis pro Semicupio. Allo the fame decoction may be 
uſed for Clyſters, adding thereto two yolks of Egs, and tour ounees of Oil of Lillies, with 5 j. of Oil 
of Juniper, which hath a ccrtain force to aſſwage the pain of the Stone and Collick, Burt a far lefs 
quantity of the decoction in a Clyſter muſt be uſed in theſe diſeaſes, than uſually is appointed in other 
diſcaſes z otherwiſe there will be danger leſt the guts being diticnded, ſhould more preſs upon the 
kidvics and ureters, troubled in ſome ſort with inflammation, and ſo increaſe the pain and other ſym- 
toms, This following Cataplaſm ſhall be profitably applied to the grieved place, to wit, theloins, 
or flanks, and bottom of the bclly, for it is very powerful to aſſwage pain, and help torwards the tal- 
ling down of the ſtone. Re Radcalth. & raphant, an. 5 1v. pariet. fenic. ſenecionis, naſturt. berul. an.m.). 
berniarig mM. \. « oninibus it aqua ſufficienti decodtis, & deinde contritis, adde olei aneth. chamem. & pagan 

eunicult, 
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Signs of the cyniculi, an. 5 ij. farin. cicer. quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſma ad uſum prediium. After, by theſe means, 

Stone follen {- Gone forced out of the ureter is fallen into the bladder, the pain preſently ( if there be but one 

I > * None, for ſometimes more with much gravel do again fall into the ureter) is mitigated, and then the 

bladder, Patient is troubled with an itching and picking at the end of his Yard and F undament. Therefore 
then unleſs he be very weak, it is fit that he ride and walk afoot, and take 3 iv. of fecies Lithontribox 
in four doſes with white Wine, 'or the broth of red Cicers three hours before dinner and ſupper, 
Beſides, let him plentifully drink good Wine, and after he hath drunk, let him hold in his Urin as 
long as hecan; that ſo it being gathered in great plenty, it may preſently thruſt the ſtone out of the 
bladder with the more force : tor which purpoſe you may alſo inject the meu wr into the 
bladder. Re Syrupi capill. ven. 3 j. aque alkekengi F ij. oleo ſcorpionum 5 (5, Let it be injected into the 
bladder with a ſyringe. 


The Fignre of a Chair for a Semicupium. 
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« A Shereth the whole frame of the Chair. 
B The hole wherein the Patient muſt ſit. 
C The Ciſtern that holds the Water. 
D A Cock to empty the Water when it groweth 
cold. 
E A Funnel whereby to pour in warm water. \ | | 
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CHAP. XXXIX 
What muſt be done to the Stone being fallen into the neck of the Bladder, or paſſage of the Tard. 


paſſage of the Yard, the Surgeon ſhall have a ſpecial care that he do not force or thrult 

back the ſtone from whence it came, but rather that he preſs it gently with his fingers to 
the cnd of the Yard, the paſſage being hir{t made ſlippery by injecting ſome Oil of Sweet Almonds, 
But if it ſtop in the end of the Glans, it muſt be plucked out with ſome crooked inſtrument to which 
if it willnot yield a Gimblet with a Pipe or cafe thereto, ſhall be put into the paſſage ofthe Yard, and 
{o it ſhall be gottcn out, or clfe broken to picces by the turning or twining about of the Gimblet, 
which I remember T have divers times attempted and done; for ſuch Gimblets are made with ſharp 


Scrues, lika ordinary Gimblets, 


\ Fter the ſtone is fallen out of the capacity of the Bladder, and ſtops in the neck thereof, or 


The Yelineation of a Gimblet made to break, the flones in the paſſage of the Tard , 


together with its Pipe , or Caſe. 
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The effigies of another leſſer Gimblet, 


Verily what Gimblets ſoever are made for this 
buſineſs, their body or point mult be no thicker 
than a ſmall Probe; leſt whileſt they arc forced or 
thruſt into the Urethra, or urinary paſſage , they 


might hurt the bodies next unto them by their 
violent cntrance, 


——_ _— 


— 


CHAP. XL. 


IWhat courſe muſt be taken, if the ſtone ſticking in the Urcthra, or wrinary paſſccge, cannot 
be gotten out by the fore-mentioned Arts, 


Ut if the ſtone be more thick, hard, rough and remote from the end of the Yard, than that it 
may be gotten out by the means formerly mentioned in the precedent Chapter, and if that 
the urin be wholly ſuppreſt therewith 3 then muſt you cut the Yard upon the fide with a 
ſtraight wound : for you mult not make inciſion on the upper part, for fear of a flux of bloud, for a 
large vein and artery lieth thereunder 3 nor in the lower part, for ſo it would ſcarce ever heal again , 
for that it is a bloudleſs part, and befides, the continual and acrid falling of the urine would hinder 
the agglutination : wherefore the inciſion mult be made on the fide, on that part whereas the ſtone 
moſt reſiſts and (wells out. For that part is the more flc{hy ; yet hiſt the end of the skin of the Pre- 
ce muſt be much drawn up fo to cover the Glans, which being done, the Urethy. ſhall be tied with 
thred a little above the ſtone, that ſo the ſtone may be ſtaid there, and may not fall back again. 
Therefore then, inciſion being made, the ſtone muſt be taken forth, and the skin which was drawn 
more violently to cover the Gans, is to be let go back again; for ſo it will come to paſs that a whote 
part of the skin may cover the cut Yard, and fo it may be the more ſpeedily united, and the urin 
may naturally low out. - I have by this means oft-times taken forth the ſtone with the inftruments 
here delineated, 


When the 
Yard may be 
ſafely cur. 


Inſtruments fit to take the ſtone forth of the opened Uxethra , or 
urinary paſſage of the Tard. 
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Then for the agglutination, if need require, it will be requiſit to ſew up the lips of the wound, and An aggfutina- 
apply this agglutinative Medigin following. Re Tereb. venet. 3 iv. gum. elemi, 3 j. ſang. dracon. & ma- tive medicin, 
ſic. an. 3 (5. flat medicamentum ut difium ejt : then the whole Yar muſt be covered over with a re- 
percuſſive Medicin made of the whites of Eggs, with the Powder of Bole Armenick, Aloes, farina 
zolatilis, and Oil of Roſes. Laſtly ifneed fo require, a Wax-candle, or Leaden firing anointed with How to haſten 
Venice Turpentine ſhall be thruſt into the Urethra, to haſten the agglutination, and retain the natu- *he agglutina- 
ral ſmoothneſs and Rraigtitnels of the urinary paſlage, leſt peradventure a caruncle grow therein, 


I ——. 
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CHAP. XLIL 
What manner of Seftion is to be made when 4 ſtone is in a Boys Bladder. 


Itherto we have ſhewed, by what means it is convenient to draw ſmall ſtones out of the 
H Ureter, Bladder, and paſſage of the urin ; now will we briefly ſhew the manner of taking 
of greater ſtones out of the bladder, which is performed by inciſion and iron inſtruments, 
and I will deliver the praQice thereof tirſt in children, then in men, and lattly in women. Firlt 
therefore let the Surgeon take the Boy (upon whom it is determined the work ſhall be performed) Why the Boy 
under the arm-holes, and ſo give him tive or ſix ſhakes, that ſo the ſtone may deſcend the more Muſt be ſha- 


downwards to the neck of the bladder. Then muſt you cauſe a ſtrong man, fitting upon an high = —_ 


- ring, 
ſeat, to lay the child upon his back with his face from him-ward, having his hips lying upon his knees: yow tO place 
Thechild mult lie ſomewhat high, that he may breath the freelier, and let not the nervous part be the child be- 
too much ſtretched, but let all parts be looſe and free for the drawing forth of the ſtone, F urther- py diſle&t- 
more, it is fit that this ſtrong man, the childs legs being bended back, wiſh the child, that putting, 
his legs to his hams, that he draw them up as much as he can, and let the other be ſure he keep them 
{oz for this ſite of the child much conduceth to well pertorming of the work. Then let the Sur- 
gcon thruſt two of the hngers of his left hand as tar into the childs Fundament as he is able; = 
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Jet him with his other hand preſs the lower belly, firſt wrapping a cloth about his hand, that ſo the 
compreſſion may be the leſs troubleſom, and left inflammation ſhould happen rather by this means 
than by the inciſion. Now the compreſſion hath this uſe, to cauſe the ſtone to deſcend out of the 
bottom of the Bladder into the neck thereof under the os prbis, whither after it is arrived, it muſt be 
there kept, and as it were governed by the command of your hand, leſt it ſhould flidefrom that place 
whereto you have brought it. Theſe things thus done, nothing now remaineth, but that the Sur. 
Where to dj. 2£0n, with a wound ſome two tingers bredth diſtant from the F undament, cut through all the 
vide the peri-= fleſh cven to the fione on the left fide of the Perinewm. But the interim, let him beware that he 
RAU hurt not the inteſftinumyredum; for it may, and uſually doth happen, that whilelt the ltone is brought 
out of the bottom of the bladder to the neck thercot, this gut is doubled in : now if it be cut with 
your incifion-knife, it cometh to paſs that the excrements may ſometimes come out at the wound, 
and the urin by the fundament, which thing hath in many hindred the agglutination and con{q}j- 
'Narurevery dation of the wound 3 yet in ſome others it hath done little harm, becaulc in this tender age many 
, powerful in (hjngs happen which may ſeem to exceed Nature: the inciſion being made, the ftone mult be plucked 
— forth with the inſtrument here expreſſed. 
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Hooks to pull ſtones forth of Childrens Bladders. 
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The ſtone being drawn out, a {mall pipe ſhall be put into the wound, and there kept for ſome 

ſpace after, for reaſons hereafter to be delivered z then his knees ſhall be bound together, for thus the 

General Rules wound will the ſooner cloſe and be agglutinated. The reſidue of the Cure ſhall be performed by 
muſt be re- reducing the general Cure of Wounds to the particular temper of the childs age, and the peculiar na- 


duced to par- _— 
ticular bodics, re of the child in cure. 


CHAP. LII. 
How to cut men for the taking out of the Stone in the Bladder. 


done beforc the extreme remedy, to wit, Cutting, But the Patient mult firlt be purged, and if the caſe 
diſſection, require, draw ſome bloud;z yet mult you not immediately after this, or the day following halien 
to the work : for the Patient cannot but be weakned by purging and bleeding, Alſo it is expedient for 
ſome days before to foment the Privitics with ſuch things as relax and ſoften, that by their yielding, 
How to lay the ſtone may the more ealily be extracted. Now the Cure is thus to be performed. The Patient ſhall 
the Paticnt, he placed upon a firm Table or Bench with a cloth many times doubled under his buttocks, anda 
Pillow under his loins and back, ſo that he may lie half upright with his thighs lifted up, and his 
legs and heels drawn back to his buttocks. Then ſhall his feet be bound with a ligature of three 
fingers bredth caſt about his ankles, and with the heads thereof being drawn upwards to his neck, 
and caſt about it, and ſo brought downwards, both his hands ſhall be bound to his knees, as the fol- 
lowing hgure ſheweth. 


What to be G we cannot otherwiſe help ſuch men as have ſtones in their Bladders, we muſt come to 


The Figure of a man lying ready to be cut of the Stone. 


The Patient thus bound, it is ft you have 
four ſtrong men at hand 3 that is, two to hold 
his arms, and other two who may ſo ftrmly 
and firaightly hold the knce with one- hand 
and the toot with the other, that he may nei- 
ther move his limbs, nor ſtir his buttocks, but 
| be forced to keep in the ſame poſture with his 
Why the whole body. Then the Surgeon ſhall thruſt 
ne ſt bs intothe urinary paſſage even to the bladder a 
ourfide,  f(ilveror iron and hollow Probe anointed with " ACE 

Oil, and opened or ſlit on the outlide, that the CE 
point of the knife may cnter thereinto, and | 
that it may guide the hand of the Workman, 
and keep the knife from piercing any further 
into the bodics lying there-under. The Fi- 
gure of this Probe is here cxpreſt, 


Prebes 
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Probes with'ſlits in their end3, 
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He ſhall gently wreſt the Probe, being ſo thruſt in, towards the left fide, and alſo he who ſtandeth why the ſeam 
on the Patients right hand, ſhall with his left hand gently lift up his cods, that ſo in the free and open of the Peri- 
ſpace of the left fide of the Perinenm, the Surgeon may have the more liberty to make the incition £47 mult nor 
upon the Probe, which is thrult in and turned that way, Burt in making, this inciſion, the Surgeon be cut. 
muſt be careful that he hurt not the ſeam of the P:rinenm and Fundament, For if that ſeam be cur, 
it will not be caſily conſolidated, for that it is callous and bloudlcſs, therefore the urin would conti- 
nually drop forth this way. But if the wound be made too ncar the Fundament, there is danger 
leſt by forcible plucking torth of the ſtone he may break ſome of the hxmorrhoid veins, whence a 
bleeding may enſue, which is ſcarce to be ſtopped by any means, or that he may rend the ſphin&tcr 
muſcle, or body of the bladder, ſo that it never can bc repaired. Therefore it muſt be made the Where to 
ſpace of two fingers from the ftundament, according to the ttraightneſs of the fibres, thats ſo it may make rhe 
be the more ealily reſtored afterwards, Neither mutt the incifion thus made, cxcced the bigneſs of —_ 
ones thumb, for that it is atterwards enlarged by putting in the Crows-beak and the Dilatef$Sbut one. 7 
more by the ſtone as it is plucked forth. But that which is cut, is ncither ſo ſpeedily nor eatily healed Thar which is 
up as that whichis torn. Then preſently put into the wound ſome one of theſe hilver inttruments *9r1 ſooner 
delineated here below, and called by the name of Gwiders, tor that they ſerve as guides to the ocher C— 
inſtruments which are to be put into the bladder; theſe are made with a round and promincnt cyc. ys 
head, whereby it may be put into the deſcribed cavity of the Probe, and they arenoted by theſe ler- 
ters A A, then there are others marked with the letters BB, and called by the like namc, and are to 
be put under the former, being made forked at the end, that ſo it may, as it were, embrace the cnd 
of the former. 


The Figures of Guiders of two ſorts. 
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' Now the Probe is tobe drawn forth, and the Guiders to be thruſt and turned up and down in 
the bladder, and at length to be ſtaid there by putting, in the pin 3 yet fuch Guiders as want a Pin 
are fitter for the hand, and are by ſome called pathe. Then mult they.be held betwixt the Surgeons 
fingers. It will be alſo neceſſary for the Surgeon to put another inſtrument called the Ducks-bill 

tween the two guiders intothe capacity of the bladder 3 he mult thrult it in ſomewhat viotkently, 
and dilate it ſo thruſt in with both his hands, turning it every way to cnlarge the wound as much 
as ſhall be ſufficient for the. admitting the other inſtruments which are to be put into the bladder ; 
yctit is far better for the Patient, if that the wound may with this one inſtrument bz ſufficiently di- 
lated, and the fione pulled forth with the ſame without the help of any other. 
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The effgies of an Inſtrument called a Ducks-bill, 
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Which if you have not in readineſs, and the largeneſs cf the ſtone require more dilatation, then 
muſt you put in this dilater z for being put into the bladder, and the handle prefled together, it will 
dilate the inciftion as much as you dehre, 


The Figure of a Dilater ſhut and opened, 
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The wound by the help of this Inſtrument being dilated as much as is ſufficient, then put in the 
firaight Ducks-bill before deſcribed, or the crooked here expreſt. 


Crooked Forcipes like a Ducks-bill. 


The fione may be ſought and taken hold of with theſe Inſtruments, and being taken hold on, 


the branches of the Intirument ſhall be ticd together, leſt they ſhould ſuffer that to ſlide my 
whic 


I 
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which they have once taken hold of; Neither ſhall the frone be ſuddenly plucked out, but calily 
ſhaken to and again, and at length gently drawn forth, Yet you muſt beware that you do not preſs 
it too ſtraitly in the forceps, leſt you thould break it in PIeccs : Some, leſt it ſhould ilipaway, when they 
have once taken hold thercof, put their two hngers into the Fundament, and put them about the 
ſtone that it may not fall out, nor flip back again, which I think conduceth much to the cafe cx- 
traction of the ſtone, There are others who ſtrengthen this comprehention by putting in on cach fide 


above and below theſe winged inſtruments, ſo that the Rone can flip torth on no (ide. 


th 


IWinged Inſtruments to hold the ſtone with the Ducks-beak, 
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The Figure of another, 
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The Figure of another winged Inſtrument, the end of whoſe handle is faſtned by a ſerue, as alſo a bended 
tron plate, which is marked with this letter A, for the firmer holding thereof. 
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Aﬀer the ſtone is by this means drawn forth, obſerve diligently whether it be worn on any fide, A note of 
and as it were levigated; for that happeneth by the wearing or rubbing of one or more ſtones upon _ ſtones 
itz yet there is no ſurer way to know this, than by ſearching with a Catheter. The one end of the — 
following Inſtrument may ſupply the want of a Catheter or Probe, and the other may ſerve for a 
ſcoop or cleanſer, 
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A Cl Scoop where ; may ſearch whether there be any more ſtones behind, as alfo cleanſe or 
_— adds from __ ho of bloud , and other ſuch bodies as wſe to remain behind after the 


drawing forth of the ſtone. 
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How to elenſe For if other ſtones remain behind, they ſhall be ws. forth as the former, which being done, the 
the bladder. end of the Inſtrument, which is crooked and hollowed like a ſcoop or ſpoon, ſhall be thruſt by the 
wound into the bladder, and therewith you ſhall gather together and take out what gravel ſoever, 
clotted bloud, and the like refuſe as ſhall be there, for that they may yield matter for another ſtone, 
How to break But if you find that the ſtone which is in the bladder be too great, ſo that it may not be plucked 
a ſtone that foxth without great and fearful rending of the bladder, as it will be better to take hold thereof with 


cannot be ta- . - - 
hour whats this Crows bill, and ſo break it to pieces. 


and at once, 


The effigies of a toothed Crows-bill made neatly to break greater ſtones, with a Screw to force it together, 
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This Crows-bill hath onely three teeth, and thoſe ſharp ones on the inſide, of which two are 
placed above, and one below, which is the middlemoſt, ſo that it falleth between the two upper. 
When the ſtone is broken, all the pieces thereof mult be taken forth, and we muſt have a ſpecial care, 
lelt any piece thereof lie hid, for that in time, increaſed by the acceſs of a tough and viſcous matter, 
or conjoined with other fragments by the interpoſition of the like matter as glew, may riſe to a ſtone 
of a karge bignels, 


—— 


CHAP. XLIIL. 
What cure muſt be uſed to the wound, when the ſtone is taken forth, 


ny +. hoon ſtitches with a needle and thred, leaving onely ſo much ſpace as ſhall be ſufficient to put in 
the None is 29. a pipe for the uſe we ſhall hereafter ſhew; your thred muſt be of crimſon filk waxed, and 
ken forth, let it not be roo ſmall, leſt it by binding ſhould cut aſunder the fleſhy lips of the wound, or rot in a 
ſhort time, either by the moiſture of the Urin, or matter flowing from the Ulcer. Therefore you hall 
take,up much fleſh with theskin in ſewing it, leſt the lips of the wound being torn, your labour prove 
in vain, and ſo you are forced to trouble the Patient with making a new one, Things being thus 
performed, a ſilver pipe ſhall be put through the wound into the bladder, whereof I have here given 
you divers forms, that you may take your choice, and ſo ht them to the wounds, and not the wounds 
to them, which oft-times in want of inſtruments the Surgeons are forced to do, to the great harm of 
the Patient, | Silver 


l He tone being drawn out, if the greatneſs of the wound ſo require, it ſhall have one or two 
Of ſewing the 
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Silver Pipes to be put in the Bladder when the ſtone is drazon ont, 


Theſe muſt have no holcs in their ſides (as 
thoſe here expreſſed) but onely in their ends, 
thatall the matter of the wound, and the hlth 
gathered and concrete in the bladder may flow 
and be carried forth this way, When clear 
Urine thall begin to low out of the wound, 
there ſhall be no more nced ofa Pipe; therefore 
it you continue it and keep it longer in the 
wound, there is ſome danger leſt Nature ac- 
cuſtomed to that way, may afterwards negle&t 
to ſend the Water through the Urethra, or uri- 
nary paſſage. Neither muſt you forget to de- 
tend the parts near to the wound with the fol- 
: lowing repercuſſive Medicin, to kinder the de- : 
fluxion and inflammation, Which are incident by reaſon of the pain. Re Album. ovorim, ne ith. pul. A repercuffive 
boli armeni, ſanguinis dracon. an. 5 11). olei roſ. 5 ). pilorum leporinum quantum ſufficit : make a Medicin of Medicin. 
the conliſtence of honey. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 
How to lay the Patient after the Stone is taken away. 


[1 things which we have recited, being faithfully and diligently performed , the Patient ſhall 
be placed in his bed, laying under him as it were a pillow filled with Bran, or Oat Chaff, to 
| drink up the Urin which floweth from him. You muſt have divers of theſe pillows, that 
they may be changed as need ſhall require. Sometimes atter drawing forth of the ſtone, the bloud in gemedies for 
great quantity falleth into the Cod, which unleſs you be careful to provide againſt, with diſcuſſing, the Cod, lelt 
drying and confuming Medicins, it is to be feared that it may gangrenate. Wherefore if any acci- i gangrenate. 
dent happen in curing theſe kind of Wounds, you muſt diligently withſtand them. After ſome few 
days a warm injection ſhall be caſt into the Bladder by the wound, conſiſting of the Waters of Plan- 
tain, Night-ſhade, and Roſes, with a little Syrup of dried Roſes. It will help to temper the heat of 
the Bladder cauſed both by the wound and contuſion, as alſo by the violent thruſting in of the Inſtru- 
ments. Alſo it ſometimes happens, that after the drawing forth of the ſtone, clots ot bloud and othcr 
impurity may fall into the urinary paſſage, and ſo ſtop the Urin that it cannot flow forth. There- 
fore you mult in like ſort put a hollow Probe for ſome days into the Urethra, that keeping the paſſage 
open, all the grofler filth may flow out together with the Urin. 
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CHAP. XLV. 
How-to cure the Wound made by Incifion. 


Ou muſt cure this wound after the manner of other bloudy wounds, to wit, by agglutina- What things 
Y tion and cicatrization, the filth, or ſuch things as may hinder, being taken away by deter- haſten the 
gent Medicins, The Patient ſhall haſten the agglutination if he lie croſs-legged, and keep $29 
aſlender diet until the ſeventh or nineth day be paſt. He mutt wholly abſtain from Wine, unleſs it 

be very weak in (tead thereof let him uſe a decoction of Barley and Licorith, or Mead, or Water 

and Sugar, or boiled Water mixed with Syrups of dried Roſes, Maiden-hair, and the like. Let his 

Meat be Panado, Raiſins, ftewed Prunes, Chickens boiled with the cold Seeds, Purſlain, Sorrel, Bo- 

rage, Spinage, and the like, It he be bound in his belly, a Phyſician ſhall be called, who may help it, 


by appointing either Caſſia, a Clyſter, or{ome other kind of Medicins as he (hall think good. 
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CHAP. XLVL 


What cure is to be uſed to Ulcers, when as the Urine flows through them, 
long after the ſtone is drawn out, 


M-* after the ſtone is drawn out, cannot have the Ulcer conſolidated, therefore the Urin 


flows out this way continually by little and little, and againſt the Patients will during the 

reſt of his lite, unleſs the Surgeon help it. Therefore the callous lips of the wound mult fow to make 
be amputated, ſo ro make a green wound of an old ulcer; then muſt they be tied and bound with a freſh wound 
the inlirument we term a Retinaculum or ſtay ; this mult be perforated with three holes , anſwering ®f an old ulcer. 
to three other on the other ſide; Needles ſhall be thruſt through theſe holes, taking hold of much 

fleſh, and ſhall be knit about it, then glutinative Medicins ſhall beapplied, ſuch as are Venice Turpen- 

tine, Gam Elemi, S znguis draconis, Bole Armenick, and the like after hve or fix days the Needles 

ſhall be taken out and alſo the ſtay taken away, For then you ſhall tind the Wound almott glewed, 

and there will nothing remain bur onely to cicatrize it. 


The 
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The Figure of a Retinaculum, or Stay. 
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A Shes the greater. B The leſſer, that you may know that you muſt uſe divers according to the difle 
rent bigneft of the Wound, 


What to doin Tf a Retinaculum or Stay be wanting, you may conjoin the lips of the Wound, after this followin 

wanc of a ſlay. manner. Put two Quills ſomewhat longer than the Wound, on each tide one, and then preſently 
thruſt them through with Ncedles having Thread in them, taking hold of the flelh between, as often 
as necd ſhall require, then tying the thread upon'them, For thus the Wound ſhall be agglutinated 
and the flcfhy lips of the wound kept from being torn, which would be in danger if the needle and 


thred were onely uſcd, 
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CHAP. XLVII. 
How to take ſtones out of Womens bladders. 


E know by the ſame ſigns that the ſtone is in a womans bladder as we do in a mans, yet 
itis far more caſily ſearched by a Catheter, for that theneck of the bladder is the ſhorter, 
broader, and the more {iraight. Wherctore it may not onely be found by a Catheter put 

into the bladder, but alſo by the fingers thruſt into the neck of the Womb, turning them up towards 

the inner ſide of the Os pubis, and placing the fick woman in the ſame poſture as we mentioned in the 
cure of men, Yet you muſt obſerve that maids younger than ſeven years old, that arc troubled with 
the ſtone, cannot be ſearched by the neck of the womb, without great violence. Therefore the fone 
mult be drawn from them by the ſame means as from Boys, to wit, by thruſting the fingers into the 

Fundament 3 for thus the ſione being tound out, and the lower belly alfo preſſed with the other hand 

itmult be brought to the neck of the bladder, and then drawn forth by the forementioned means, 

Yct if the riper years of the Patient permit it to be done without violence, the whole work ſhallbe 

more cafily and happily pertormed, by ppcting the hngers into the neck of the Womb, for that the 

b!adder is ncarer the ncck of the _ than it is to the right gut. Whercfore the fingers thus 
thrult in, a Cathetcr thall be preſently put into the neck of the bladder : This Catheter multi be hol- 

Jow, or flit on the outhide like thoſe betore deſcribed but not crooked, but fraight, as you may per- 

ccive by the tollowing Figure. 


How to ſearch 
for the ſtone 
1m Women, 


A Catheter, zpon which, being put into the bladder, the neck, thereof may be cut 
to draw out a ſtone from a Woman, 
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Upon this Inſtrument the neck of the bladder may be cut, and then with the Dilater made for the 
ſame purpolc, the inciſion [hall be dilated as much as need requires 3 yet with this caution, that ſee- 
ing the ncck of a womans bladder is the ſhorter; it admits not ſo great dilation asa mans, for other- 
wile therc is danger that it may come to the body of the bladder, whence an involuntary thedding 
of the water may cnſuc and continue thereafter, The inciſion being dilated, the Surgeon putting 
one or two of his fingers into the neck of the womb, ſhall preſs the bottom of the bladder, and then 
thrutt his crooked Intiruments or forcipes in by the wound, and with thele he ſhall cafily pluck out the 
ſtone, which he (ſhall keep with his hngers from ſlipping back again. Yet Lawrence Collo the Kings 
Surgeon, and both his ſons (than whom I do not know whether ever there were better cutters tor 
the ttone) do otherwiſe perform this operation 3 tor they do not thruſt their tingers into the Funda- 
ment or ncck of the womb, but contenting themſelves with putting in onely the Guiders (whercot 
we formerly made mention) into the paſſage of the Urine, they preſently thereupon make ſtraight 
incition dirc&ly at the mouth of the neck ot the bladder, and not on the tide as is utually done in men, 
Then they gently by the ſame way thrult the forcipes hollowed on the outlide formerly delineated , 
and fodilate the wound by tearing, it as much as thall be ſufhcient tor the drawing of the ſtone torth 
ot the bladder. The reiidue ot the cure is the ſame with that tormerly mentioned in men : yet this 
33 ts be added, that it an ulcer grow in the neck of the bladder by reaſon of the rending it, you may by 
putting in the ſpecielurs matricis, dilate the neck of the womb, that titting remedies may be applied 
with thc more cate, CHAP. 


—— 
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CHAP. XLVIIL 
Of the (i uppreſſion of the Urin by internal cauſes. 


Eſides the fore-mentioned cauſes of ſuppreſſed Urin, or difficulty of making water there are Ih ſuppreſfion 
many other, Ic any may think that the Urin is ftopt onely by the Stone or Gravel. as Sur- of the urin we 
gcons think, who in this caſe preſently uſe Diurcticks. Therefore the Urin is ſuppreſt by muſt not pre- 

external and internal cauſes. The internal cauſes are clotted blond, tough phlegm, warts, carunclcs oy "y ro 
bred in the paſſages of the Urin, ſtones and gravel; the Urin is ſometimes ſuppreti, becauſe the mat- I 
ter thereof, to wit, the fcrous or whayiſh part of the bloud, is cither conſumcd by the feverith heat, 

or carried other ways by ſweats or a {couring 3 ſometimes alſo the flatukency there contained, or in- 

fammation ariſing in the parts made for the Urin and the neighbouring members, {uppreſles the 

Urin. For the 11ght gut, if it be inflamed, intercepts the paſſage of the Urin, either by a tumor 

whercby it preſieth upon the bladder, or by the communication of the inflammation. Thus by tae 

default of an ill- aftectzd Liver, the Urin is oft-times ſupprelt in ſuch as have thedroplic z or elle by 

dulneſs or decay of the attractive or ſcparative faculty of the reins by ſome great dittempcr, or by 

the default of the animal faculty, as in ſuch as arc in a Phrentie, Lethargy, Convultion, Apoplcxy. 

Bzlidcs alſo a tough and viſcid humour falling from the whole body into the paſſages of the Urin, 

oblirudts and ſhuts up the paſſage. Alſo too long holding the water ſomctimcs cauſes this atfe, Why the too 
For when the bladder is diſtended above meaſure, the paſſage thereof is drawn together and made long holding 
more ſtraight : hereto may be added, that the too great diſtenſion of the bladder is a hinderance that *Þ< uFin cau- 
it cannot uſe the expullive faculty, and ſtraighten it ſelf about the Urin to the exclution thereof; here- — = 
to alſo pain ſucceeds which preſently dejedts all the faculties of the part which is ſcized upon. Thus ry i i 
of late a certain young man riding on horſe-back betore his Miſtreſs, and therefore not daring to An hiſtory, 
make water, when he had great need fo to do, had his Urin ſo ſuppreſt, that returning trom his jour- 

ny home into the City, he could by no means poſſble make water. In the mcan time hc had grie- 

vous pain in the bottom of his belly and the Perineum, with gripings and a ſweat all over his bod y, 

ſo that healmoſt ſwooned. 1 being called, when I had procured him to make water by putting in 

a hollow Catheter, and preſſing the bottom of his belly, whereof he forthwith made two pints; [ 

told them that 1t was not occahioncd by the ſtone, which notwithſtanding the [tanders by imagined 

to be the occalion of that ſupprethon of Urin. For thence torward there appearcd no tigns of the 

ſtone in the Youth, neither was he afterwards troubl:d with the [topping of his Urin. 


— 
———— 


CHAP LAT 
A digreſſion concerning the purging of ſuch things as are unprofitable in the whole Body by the Urin, 


Think it not amiſs to teltihe by the following Hiſtories, the providence of Nature in expelling 
by Urin ſuch things as are unprofitable in the whole body. Monſtexy Sarret the Kings Secre- An Hiſtory, 
tary was wounded in the right arm with a Piſtol bullet z many and malign ſymptoms happened 
thereupon, but principally great inflammations, flowing with much ſantes and pus or quitture : it 
ſometimes happencd that without any reaſon, this purulent and {anious efllux of mattcr was ſtaid 
in inflammation 3 whereof while we ſolicitoutly inquircd the cauſe, we tound both his ſtools and 
water commixcd with much purulent filth, and this through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, whereof 
notwithlianding by Gods alſiftance he recovered, and remains whole and found : we obſcrved that 
as long as his aim flowed with this filthy matter, fo long were his excrements of the belly and 
bladder free tron the {anious and purulcnt matter : as long on the contrary as the ulcers of thearm 
were dry, {o long were the excrements of the guts and bladder {anious and purulent. The ſame ac- An Hiſtory 
cident betcl a Gentleman called Monſiexr de la Croix, who received a deadly wound with a {word on 
the left arm, though German Cheval and Maltcr Kaſi molt expert Surgeons, and othcrs, who together 
with me had him in cure, though it was not fo for this reaſon, becaule the pus cannot run ſo long a 
way in the body, ncithcr if it were fo, could that be done without the intcEtion and corruption of the 
whole maſs of bloud, whilelt it lows through the Veins; theretore to be more probable that this 
quantity of hlth, mixed with excrements and urine, lowed out by the default of the liver, orof fome 
other bowel, rather than from the wounded arm. I was of a contrary opinion tor thele following 
rcalons : Firlt for that which was apparently {cen in the Patient; tor as long as the excrement and How the pus 
urin were free from this purulent matter, fo long his arm plentitully lowed therewithz this on the may tlow trom 
contrary being dry, much purulent matter was voided both by ftool and urin. Another was, that as —_ - 
our whole body is perſpirable, fo it is alio (it I may fo term it) confluxible. The third was an exam- ;j, => pea 
ple taken from the Glaſles which the French term Monte vins, (thatis, Mount-wines) tor it a Glaſs ments, 
that is fall of Wine be (et under another that is filled with Water, you may ſee the Wine raifc it ſelf 
Out of the lower vellcl to the upper through the midtt of the Water, and fo the Water deſcends 
through the midit of the Wine, yet {o, that they do not mix themlelves, but the one take and poſ- 
ſcls the place of the other. If this may be done by Art, by things oncly natural, and to bedilcerncd 
by our cycs, whit may be done in our bodies, in which by reaſon of the prelenceot a more noble foul, 
all the works of Nature arc far more perte&t ? What is it which we may deſpair to be done in the 
likecaſ:? For doth not the Iaudable bloud flow to the guts, kidnics, fpleen, bladder of the gall, by 
the inpulle of Nature together with the cxcrements, which preſently the parts themfelves leparate 
from their nutriment? Doth not milk trom the brelts flow ſometimes forth of the wombs of women 
lately dclivercd ? Yet that cannot be carried down thither, unleſs by the paflages of the mamillary 
vcins and artcries, which meet with the months of the veſſels of the womb in the —_— of the 
caight 
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Of divers preternatural Aﬀetts, 


Lib de loc-affec. firaight muſcles of the Epigaſtrium. Therefore no marvel, if according to Galen, the pus unmixt 
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eo 


6. Cap.4e with the bloud flowing from the whole body by the veins and arteries into the kidniecs and bladder 
be caſt forth togcther with the urin. Theſe and the like thingsare done by Nature, not taught by any 
Counſcl or Rea{on, but onely athtted by the firength of the legregating and expullive faculty; ang 
certainly we preſcntly difſecting the dead body, obſerved that it all, as alſo all the bowels thereof 
were frce txom inflammation and ulceration, neither was there any ſign of impretſion of any purulcne 


matter in any part thereof, 


CHAP. L 
By what external cauſes the urin is ſuppreſt, and prognoſticks concerning the ſuppreſſion thereof, 


are bathing and ſwimming in cold water the too Jong continucd application ot Narcetick 

Medicins upon the Reins, Perineum, and Share the ule of cold nicats anddrinks, and {uch 

why the diſ- gther like. Moreover, the diſlocation of ſome Fertebra of the loins to the ivlide, tor that it preflerh 
—— - + A the ncrves diſſeminated thence into the bladder ; therefore it cauſeth a {tvpidity or numbncs of the 
Joins may bladder. Whence it js, that it cannot perceive it {clt to be vellicatcd by the acrimony ot the wrin, 
cauſe a ſup- and conſequently it is not ſtirred up to the expultion thereof, But trum what: vever caule the ops 
preſſion of preſſion of the urin proceeds, if it perſevere for ſome days, death is to be tcarecd, unlets either a bever 
_ bas which may conſume the matter of the urin, or a Scouring or Flux, which may divert it, thall happen 
thereupon. For thus by ſtay it acquireth an acrid and venenate quality, which flowing, by the vcing 


prefſion of the _ 9. : | | | cn 
urin hecomes readily infe&eth the maſs of bloud, and carricd to the brain, much inolcics it by reaſon of that ſimi» 


FT = arealſo many external cauſes, through whoſe occalion the urin may be ſuppreſt 3 ſuch 


deadly, litude and ſympathy of condition which the Bladder hath with the Meninges. But Naturc, it pre- 
ns Fn _ valent, calily freeth it ſelf from this danger by a manitett evacuation by tool, otherwiſe it muſt ne. 
on helps the CCſſarily call as it were toits aid, a feverith heat, which may ſend the abounding matter ot this ſerous 

becauſc {wcat and urin 


ſuppreſſion of humidity out through the skin, either by a ſenſible evacuation as by (weat 3 
ur1n, have one common matter : or clſc diſperſe and breath it out by tranſpiration, which is an inſenſible 


excretion. 


| — 


CHAP. LL 
Of bloudy Urin, 


Ces, rcſenibles the waſhing of ich newly killed 3 or clic with pus or matter, and that either alone 

or mixcd with the urin. There may be divers cauſes of this ſymptom, as the too great 
quantity of bloud gathered in the body, which by the ſupprethon of the accultomed and periodical 
evacuation, by the Courſes or Hemorthoids, now turns its courle to the reins and bladdcr : the tret- 
ting aſunder ot ſome ve{cl by an acrid humour, or the breaking thereof by carrying or litting ot tome 
heavy burden, by leaping, talling trom high, a great blow, the talling ot ſome weight upon the loins, 
riding polt too violently, the too immoderate ule of venery, and latily, trom any kind or paintul and 
more violent exerciſe, by a rough and (harp tione in the kidnies, by the weauucls ot the retentive ta- 
culty of the kidnics, by a wound of ſome of the parts belonging to the win, by the too trequerit uſe 
of diurctick and hot meats and mcdicins, or cl{c of things in their whole nature contrary to the uti- 
nary parts 3 for by theſe and the likecauſcs, the reins are oft-rimics fo inflamed, that they neceſſarily 
impotiumate, and at length the impottume being broken it turns into an ulcer, calting torth quitture 
by the urin. In ſo great varicty of the cauſes ot bluudy urin, we may gather whence the cauſes of 
this ſymptom may ariſe, by the depraved action of this, or that part, by the condition of the flowing 
Signs of what bloud, to wit, pure or mixt, and that cither with the urin alone, or with P#s. For example, it this 
cauſes they bloudy matter flow from the lungs, liver, kidnies, diſlocated Yertebre, the tiraight gut, or other the 
proceed, like part : you may diſcern it by the ſeat of the pain and ſymptoms, as a Fever : and the propriety 
of the pain, and other things which have preceded, or are yct preſent. And we may gather the 
ſame by the plenty and quality 3 tor if, tor example, the pus flow trom an ulcer of the arm, the puru- 
lent matter will flow by turns, one while by the urin, ſo that little 1s caſt forth by the ulcer z then 
preſently on the contrary the urin becomes more clear. That purulent matter which flows from the 
lungs by reaſon of an Empy:ma, or from the liver, or any other bowel placed above the midritt, the 
pus which 1s caſt torth with the urin, is both in greater plenty and more exactly mixed with the urin 
than that which flows from the kidnics and bladder. It neither belongs to vur purpole, or a Sur- 
geons ofhce cither to undertake, or deliver the cure of this afte&t. It thall ſuthce onely to note that 
the cure of this ſymptom is not to be hoped tor {o long as the cauſe remains. And it this bluud tlow 
by the opening ot a veſlcl, it ſhall be ftaid by aliringent medicins it broken, by agglutinative z at cor- 
roded or ftretted aſunder, by ſarcotick. 


The differen- G piſs pure blood, others mixt, and that either with urin, and then that which is expelled 


Canſes, 


Cure, 


—_—_——— 


CHAP. LII, 
Of the Signs of the ulcerated Kidnies, 


Had not determined to follow or particularly handle the cauſes of bloudy urins, yet becauſe that 
which 15 &ccai on. d by the wiccraind 10ms or bladder more frequently happens, thereture I have 
thoug' it g..0% 1.w.y to ſpeak theacor in this place. The fignsotan ulcer of the 1cuns arc, pan 


In NE Julis, luaticr NOW.UCVCT LUXE WIN The uri, never evacuated by it {elt, but always nowing 
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forth with the Urin, and reſiding in the bottom of the Chamber-pot, with a ſanious and red ſei- Why the mat. 
ment, fleſhy and as it were bloudy fibres ſwimming up and down in the Urin. the ſmell of the filth ter which 

is not ſo great as that which flows from the ulcerated bladder, for that the kidnics, {ceing they are of he þ from | 
a fleſhy ſubſtance, do far better ripen and digelt the purulent matter than the bladder which is ner- lefe Nin: - 


vous and bloudleſs. than thar 
which flows 
Ls — fromthe blad- 
CHAP. LIIL der, 


Of the ſigns of the ulcerated Bladder, 


Leers are in the bottom of the Bladder, and theneck thereof, The ſigns of an ulcer in the pifferences. 
Bladder are, a deep pain at the ſhare-bones 3 the great ſtench of the matter flowing there- 
from, white and thin skins {wimming up and down in the water. But when the Ulcer 
fleſeth the neck of the bladder, the pain is more gentle, neither doth it trouble before the Patient 
come to make water, but in the very making thercot, and a little while after, 
But it is common both to the one and the other, that the Yard is extended in making water, to 
wit, by reaſon of the pain cauſed by the Urin fretting of the ulcerated part in the paſſage by : nei- 
ther is the matter ſeen mixed with the Urin, as is ulual in an ulcer of the upper parts, becauſe it is 
poured forth not together with the Urin, but atter it. 


CHAP. LIV. 
Prognoſticks of the alcerated Reins and Bladder. 


Lcers of the kidnies are more caſily and readily healcd than thole of the bladder; for fleſhy why utcers of 
parts more ſpeedily heal and knit than bloudleſs and nervous parts, Ulcers which are in the bladder 
the bottom of the bladder, are incurable, or ccrtainly mot difficult to heal; : for betides *e, ured 

that they are in a bloudleſs part, they are daily vellicated and exaſperated by the continual afflux of —_ T 
thecontained Urin, for all the Urin is never evacuated : now that which remains after making water, ” 
becomes more acrid by the dittemper and heat of the part, for that the bladder is always gathercd 

about it, and dilated and ſtraitned according to the quantity of the contained Urin : therefore in 

the Iſchnria, that is, the ſuppreſſion or difhculty of making water, you may ſometimes ſee a quart of 

water made at once, Thoſe which have their legs tall away, having an ulcer in their bladder , are 

near their deaths. Ulcers ariſing in theſe parts, unlc(s they be conlolidated in a thort time, remain 

uncurable, | 


——— 


CHAP. LV.. | 
What Cure muſt be uſed in the ſuppreſſion of the Urin. 


eaſe, and cauſe thereof, if it be yet preſent or not. But the divcrliity of the parts by which being ring, 
hurt, the Tſchxria happens, intimates the variety of Medicins, neither muſt we preſently run to 
diureticks.and things breaking the ſtone, which many Empericks do. For hence grievous and malign To what ſup- 
ſymptoms often ariſe, eſpecially if this ſuppreſſion proceed from an acrid humour, or bloud prefled amy mm 
out by a bruiſe, immoderate venery, and alſo more vehement exerciſe, a hot and acrid potion, as of ticks muit not 
Cantbarides, by too long abſtaining from making water, by a Phlegmon, or ulcer of the urinary parts. be uſed, 
For thus the pain and inflammation are increaſed, whence tollows a gangrene, and at length death, 
Wherefore attempt nothigg in this caſc without the advice of a Phyſician, no not when you muſt 
come to Surgery. For diureticks can ſcarce have place in another caſe, then when the urinary paſ- x, which,and 
ſages are obltructed by gravel, or a groſs and viſcid humour, orelſe in fome cold Country, or in the when to be 
application of Narcoticks to the loins, although we mutt not here ule thele betore we have firſt made uſed. | 
uſe of general Medicins: now Diureticks may be adminiſtred ſundry ways, as hereafter $1! 2p- 
pear, | , 
Re Agrimon. urtic. parietar, ſirrculos rubros babentis, an. m.). rad. aſparag.numndat. 5 iv. gran. atkehengt, 
mXX. ſem, malve 3 \>. rad. acor. 5 j. bulliant omnia fimul in ſex libris aque dulcis ad tertias, deinde coletur, 
Let the Patient take iv. hereof with Z j. of Sugar-candy, and drink it warm falting in a morning, 
three hours before meat. Thirty or forty Ivy-berrics beaten in white Wine, and given the Patient to 
drink ſome two hours before meat, are good for the ſame purpoſe. Alſo 3 j. of nettle-ſceds made into 
tine powder.and drunk in chicken-broth, is good for the ſame purpoſe. A decoction alſo of grummel, 
Goats-ſaxifrage, Pellitory of the Wall, white Saxifrage, the roots of Parſley, aſparagus, acorus, bruſcus, 
and Orris drunk in the quantity of ſome three or four ounces, is profitable alfo for the ſame purpoſe, 
Yet this following Water is commended above the reſt to provoke Urin, and open the paſlages there- 
of, from what cauſe ſoever the ſtopping thereof proceeds, Re Rad. oſmung. regal. cyp. biſmal. gram. a giuretict 
petroſel. fanic. an. 5 ij. raph. craſſior. in taleol.Z iv, macerentur per nodem in aceto albo acerrimo, bulliant poſtea Water, 
in aque fluvialis th x. ſaxifrag. criſt. marin. rub. tind. milii ſolis, ſummitat. malve biſmal. an. Pp. ij. bernl, 
cicer, rub. an, pj. ſem. melon. citrul. an. 5 1j. (5, alkekengi, gra« XX. glyeyrrhiz.  ). bulliant omniz ſimul ad 
tertias : in colatura infunde per noftem fol. ſen. oriental. Th |. fiat iterum parva ebullitio, in expreſſione colata 
infunde cinam. eleft. 3 v). colentur, iterum colatura injiciatuer in alembicum vitreum, poſtea tereb, venet. luc, 
ſb ij. aqwvite 5 vj. agitentur omnia ſimul diligentiſſime. Lutetur alembicum luto ſapientie, fiat diſtillatio lento 
izne in balneo Marie, Uſe it after the tfllowing manner : Be At. ftilatitie ſeripte I ij. ant ii [A 
According to the operation which it ſhall perform, let the Patient take it tour hours before _=_ 
lo 


| curing the ſuppreſſion of the Urin, the indication mult be taken from the nature of the diſ- gcopes of cu- 
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Of divers preternatural Aﬀetts, Book XVI, 
Why the uſe Alſo Radilh-water diſtilled in balneo Mariz is given in the quantity of 5 iv. with ſugar, and that 
of d1urericks 15 ith good ſucceſs. Baths and Semicupia, or halt-baths are artificially made, relax, Gon, dilate 
—_— and open all the body 3 therefore the preſcribed Diureticks mixed with half a dram of Treacle may 
Tocleanſe the be fitly given at the going farth of the Bath. Theſe Medicins following are judged ht tocleanſe 
ulcers of the the ulcers of the Kidnies and Bladder, Syrup of Maiden-hair, of Roſes, taken in quantity of 3 i. 
Kidniesand ith þydromel, or barley-water : Afesor Goats milk are alſo much commended in this affec, becaug; 
Bladder. they cleanſe the ulcers by their ſerous or whayilh portion, and agglutinate by their Checſe-like 
They muſt be-takcn warm from the dug, with honey of Roſes or a little ſalt, leſt they corrupt bs 

the ſtomach 3 and that to the quantity of four ounces, drinking, or eating nothing preſently upon 

it. The following Trochiſces are alſo good for the ſame purpole. Re Duatror ſem, frigid major, ſe 

_—_ _— minis papaveris albi, portulace plantag. cydon, myrtil. gum. tragacanth, & arab,pmear. glycyrrh, mundhyrdei 
cers 'of the mund. mucilag. pili, amygdal. dulcium an. 5 j. boli armen. ſanguin. dracon. ſpodii, roſar. maſtich, terre foil, 
Kidnics, myrrhe, an. 5 i). cm oxymelite, conficiantur ſecundum artem trochiſci, Let the Patieht take. 5 (8, q #2 
. vedin Whay, Ptiſan, dee, and the like 3 they may alſo be profitably diſſolved in Plantain- 

Drink in ieag Water, and injeacd into the bladder, Let the Patient abſtain from Winc, and in ſtead theredf 1c 
him uſe Barley-watcr or hydromel, or a Ptifan made of an ounce of Raiſins of the Sun, ſtoned and boj. 
lcd in hve pints of fair water, in an earthen Pipkin well leaded, or in a Glaſs, until one þint be cor. 
ſumed, adding thereto of licorice ſcraped and beaten 5 j. of the cold ſeeds likewiſe beaten two drams. 
Let it after it hath boiled a little more, befſtrained through an Hypocras bag, with a quartern of $4. 


gar, and two drams of choice Cinamon added thereto, and fo let it be kept tor uſual drink, 


of Wine, 


_— 


ws. 


CHAP. LVI. 
Of the Diabete, or inability to hold the Urin. 


What Dzabete 
IS, 


The Cauſes, 


in great plenty, by the diſſolution of the retentive faculty of the reins, and the depravation 

of immoderation of the attractive faculty, The external cauſes are the unſcaſonable and 
immoderate ule of hot and diuretick things, and all more violent and vehement exerciſes. The 
internal cauſcs are the inflammation of the Liver, Lungs, Spleen, but eſpecially of the kidnies and 
bladder. This affet mult be diligently diſtinguiſhed from the excretion of the morbitick cauſes 
Signs, by Urin. The loins in this diſcaſe are moleſted with a pricking and biting pain, and there is a con- 
tinual and unquenchable thirſt : and although this diſeaſe proceed from a hot diſtemper, yet the 

Why the Urin is not coloured, red, troubled, or thick, but thin, and white or wateriſh, by reaſon the matter 
Urins are wa- thercof makes very ſmall ſtay in the Stomach, Liver, and hollow Vein, being preſently drawn away 
—_— by the heat of the Kidnies or Bladder. If the affect long endure, the Patient for want of nouriſh- 
ment falleth away, whence certain death enſues. For the cure of fo great a diſeaſe, the matter muſt 

be purged, which cauſes or feeds the inflammation or phlegmon, and conſequently bloud muſt be let. 

We mult abſtain from the four cold ſeeds, for although they may proht by their firſt quality, yet will 

The Cure, they hurt by thcir diuretick faculty. Refrigerating and aftringent nouriſhments muſt be uſed, and 
ſuch as generate groſs humours; as Rice, thick and aſiringent wine mixed with much water, Ex- 

Narcotick =cccding cold, yea narcotick things ſhall be applied to the loins, for otherwiſe by reaſon of the thick 
things ro be neſs of the muſcles of thole parts, the force, unleſs of exceeding retrigerating things, will hot be able 
3 tothe {, arriveat the reins; of this kind are Oil of white Poppy, Henbane, Opium, Purilain, and Letruce- 
_— ſced, Mandrage, Vinegar, and the like : of which Cataplaſms, Plaſters, and Ointments, may be made 


fit to corroborate the parts, and correct and heat, 


T He Diabete is a Diſeaſe, whercin preſently after one hath drunk, the Urin is preſently made 


—>—— 


CHAP. LVIL 
Of the Strangury. 


What the e Strangury is an affe& having ſome aftinity with the Dzabete, as that wherein the water 
Strangury is, is involuntarily made, but not together at once, but by drops, continually and with pain. 
| The external cauſes cf a Strangury are, the too abundant drinking of cold water, and all 
The Caules. to9 long ſtay in a cold place. The internal cauſcs are, the defluxion of cold humours into the Uri- 
nary parts3 for hence they are reſolved by a certain palſie, and the Shiner of the bladder is relaxed, 
{> that he cannot hold his water according to hisdefire : inflammation alſo and all diſtemper cauſeth 
this afſe&, and whatſoever in ſome ſort obftructs the paſſage of the Urin as clotted bloud, thick 
phlegm, gravel, and the like. And becauſe, according to Galens opinion, all ſorts of diſtemper may 
cauſe this diſeaſe, divers Medicins ſhall be appointed according to the difference of the diltempet- 
com. ad apþor, Therefore againſt a cold diltemper fomcntations ſhall be provided of a decoction of Mallows, Roles, 
15.ſ&,3. Origanum, Calamint, and the like, and ſo applicd to the Privities : then preſently attcr, let them be 
anointed with Oil of Bays, and of Caſtorexm, and the like, Strong and pure Wine ſhall be prelct- 
bed for his drink, and thatnot oncly in this cauſe, but alſo when the Strangury happens by the occa- 
fion of obſtruction, cauſed by a groſs and cold humour, if ſo be that the body be not plethorick. But 
if inflammation, together with a Plethora or fulneſs, hath cauſed this affect, we may, according t0 
4d 2101, 48, Galens advice, hcal it by bloud-letting. But if obſtruction be in fault, that ſhall be taken away by 
fett.7, Divreticks cither hot or cold, according to the condition of the matter obſtructing. We here omit 
to ſpeak of the Dyſizria, or difficulty of making water, becauſe the remedies are in general the ſame 


with thoſe which are uſed in the I/ſchrria, or ſuppreſſion of Urin. CHAP 


Book XVII whoſe Cure is performed by Surgery. 


CHAP. LVIIL 
Of the Colick, 


from paſling forth, and it the fault be in the ſmall guts, the affect is termcd Voluulus, I- 
Leas, and Miſerere mei but if it be in the greater guts, it is called the Colick, from the What 1s, oc 
part affected, which is the Colon, that is, the continuity of the greater guts 3 but eſpeci. #4capaſſo is, 
ally that portion of the greater guts, which is properly and eſpecially named Colon, or the Colick-gurt, Wie _—_ 
Therefore Avicen rightly detines the Colick, A pain of the guts, wherein the excrements are difficultly eh ; 5 
evacuated by the fundament. Parlus Agineta reduceth all the cauſes of the Colick, how various ſo- Lib. 3. 
ever, to four heads : To wit, to the grofſneſs or toughneſs of the humors impaGt in the coats of the £4b- 3+ 6 43+ 
uts : Flatulencics hindred trom paſſage torth 3 the inflammation ot the guts; and laſtly, the col- 
ation of acrid and biting humors. Now we will creat of each of theſe in particular. Almoſt the 
ſame cauſcs produce the grofſnc{s ot humors and flatulencies ini the guts, to wit, the uſe of flatulent 
and phlegmatick, tough and viſcid meats, yea alſo of ſuch as are of good nourithment, if ſundry 
thereof, and of ſundry kinds be caten at the ſame meal, and in greater quantity then is tit. For 
hence crudity and obſtruction, and at length the collection of flatulencies, whereon a tenfive pain 
enſues. This kind of Colick is alſo cauſed by the uſe of crude fruits, and too cold drink, drunken 
eſpecially when any is too hot by exerciſe, or any other way : For thus the ſtomach and the guts 
continued thereto, arc refrigerated, and the humors and cxcrements therein contained arc congeal- 
ed, and, as it were, bound up. The Colick which is cauſed by the inflammation of the kidneys, hap- The manner 
pens by the ſympathy of the reins pained or troubled with the tone or gravel contained in them or * _ D— 
the ureters. Therefore then allo pain troubles the Patient at his hips and loins, becauſe the nerves, —_ 
which ariſing from the vertebre of the loins, are oppreſſed by the weight ct the ttones and gravel, 
about the joynt of the hipare diſſeminated into the muſcles of the loins and thigh. Alſo the uretet 
are pained (for they ſecm nothing elſe but certain hollow nerves) and allo the ciemalter muſcles, 
ſo that the Patients teſticles may ſeem to be drawn upwards with much violence, Hence great phleg- 
matick, and cholerick vomiting, and {weat of the whole body, all which do not ſurcealc before that 
the ſtone or gravel ſhall be forced down into the bladder. Now vomiting happens in this affect, 
for that the ventricle by reaſon of its continuity and neighbourhood which it hath with the guts, 
ſuffers by conſent or ſympathy. For the ſtomach is of the tame kind or mater as the guts are, ſo that 
the guts ſeem nothing elſe but a certain production of the ſtomach. Theretore if at any time Na- 
ture endeavour to expel any thing that is troubleſome in the kidneys, uretgps, coats of the guts, me- | 
ſentery, pancreas, and hypocondrics, it cauſcth a Colick with pain and vomiting. An hot and dry pan a hot di- 
diſtemper alſo cauſcth the Colick, prducing a pricking and biting pain, by drying the excrements CORE colick. 
ſhut up in the guts, as alſo by walting, as it were, the radical humors of that place provided tor 
the lubricating of the guts. Acrid, viſcid and tough phlegm cauſcth the ſame, There is alſo another The folding of 
cauſe of the Colick which is not ſo common 3 to wit, the twining ot the guts, that is, when they the gurs the 
are ſo twined, folded, and doubled, that the excrements, as it werc, bound in thcir knots, cannot cauſe of the 
be expelled, as it manifeſtly happens in the rupture called Enterocele, by the talling of the guts into colick, 
the cod : Likewiſe alſo Worms generated in the Colick-gut, whilſt that they mutually told or twine 
themſelves up, do alſo twine the Colon it ſelf, and fold it with them. Allo the too long liay of the 
excrements in the guts, whether it thall happen by the peculiar default of the too hot and dry body 
of the Patient, or by his dict, that is, the uſe of too dry meats, or exerciſes and pains taken in the 
heat of the Sun, or by the greatnels of bulineſs, the mind being carricd away, cauleth the Colick, 
with Head-ach, and plenty of vapors flying upwards. 

I remember I once diflected the body of a Boy of ſome twelve years old, who had his guts fold- 
ed with many, as it were, ties or knots oi the rettrained, too hard and dry excrements, the which 
he caſt out by his mouth a little betore his death, which brought him to his end, being not help- 
& in time by fitting medicines, Now theſe are the cauſes of the Colick, according to the opt- _ 
nion of the Ancient and Modern Phylicians, of whoſe figns I judge it not amiſs here to treat in Signs whereby 
particular, You ſhall know the Patient is troubled with the Stone-colick, by the pain which is pc pa 
tixed, and, as it were, kept in one place, to wit, of the kidneys by his former manner of lite 3 proceeds from 
as if the Patient hath formerly voided ftones or gravel together with his urine 3 by the pain of this or thar 
the hips and teſticles for the formerly mentioned cauſes; and laſtly, by that the Patient caſteth cauſe. 
forth by ſtone or urinc, for that the great and laborious endeavour of Nature to caft torth the fione 
which is in the Kidneys, is propagated by a certain ſympathy and like ftudy of the neighbouring 
parts, ſtirring up the expullive taculties each to his work, The tigns of a flatulent colick are, a ten- 
live pain, ſuch as if the guts were rent or torn in picees, together with anoiſe or rumbling in the 
belly. The force of the ſhut-up wind is ſometimes ſo great, that it rendeth or teareth the guts 
in ſunder, no otherwiſe than a Swines bladder too hard blown up : Which when it happens, the 
Patient dies with much vomiting, becauſe the ſtomach oppreſt with wind, can contain nor im- 
brace no meat. . The Colick which is occaſioned by the too long keeping in of the excrements, 15 
accompanied with the weight and pain of the belly, the tenfion of the guts, head-arch, apparent 
hardneſs of the belly, and the complaint of the Patient that he hath nor gone to ſtool in a leng 
time, That which procceds from a choterick inflammation, yields a ſenſe of great heat and pul- 
ſation in the midſt ot the belly, by reaſon of the veins and arteries which are i the pancrezs and 
coats of the guts, and there are the other ſigns of a Phlegmon, although allo this, as it were, inflam- 
mation may ariſe alſo from ſalt, acrid and viſcous phlegm, which Nature can neither expel upwards 


by vomit, nor downwards by tool; this ſundry times is afſociated witha difficulty of making wa- 
N n eer, 


VV Henſoever the guts being obſtruſted, or otherwiſe affected, the excrements arc hindrcd 
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ter, for that when as the right gut 1s inflamed, the bladder is preſſed by reaſon of their ſocicty ox 
neighbourhood. The Colick which proceeds trom the conulion of the guts, ſhews it (elt by the 
exceſſive cruelty of the pain ariſing, for that the guts are not in their due fitc and place, and becaute 
the excrements by their too long detcntion acquire a preternatura] heat J and this is the cauſe of 
the dzath of many ſuch as have ruptures, 'for that the gut talling down from the natural place into 
the cod, being a preternatural place, is redoubled, and kept there, as it were, bound, whereby the 
excrements being baked, becoming more acridly hot, cauſc inflammation.and by raifing up flatulen- 
cies, increaſe the diſtenſion through all the guts, until at length a deadly eos or colick arifing, 
Aviten. lib.z. they come forth at the mouth. For prognoſticks, it is better to have the pain in the colick to wan- 
Hip. aphor.10+ der up and down, than to be trxcd : It isgcod allo that the excrements are not wholly fupprett. But 
Jef. 4- the evil ſigns that arc here, pronounce the affcc eithcr dithcult or deadly. Now theſe thew that 
it is derdly, intolerable tormenting pain, continual vomiting, cold {weat, coldnels of the extreme 
parts, hicketing by reaſon of the ſympathy the ſtomach hath with the guts, a phrenſie by the con- 
{ent of the brain with the ſtomach.and oft-times a convulltion,by drawing the matter into the nerves, 
But ſuch as have griping, and pain about their navil and loins, which can neither be helped by 
medicine nor otherwile, it ends in a Dropfic. The curc mult be diverhiticd according to the variety 
of the cauſes, for the Stone-colick is cured by medicines proper to the ſtone 3 that which is cauſed 
by an Enterocele, is cured by the only reſtoring the gut to its placez that which is occaſioned by 
Worms, requires medicines fit to kill and caſt forth the Worms, But that which procceds trom the 
weakneſs and refrigeration of-the guts and ſtomach, 1s cured by heating and lirengthning medi. 
cines as well applied outwardly, as'taken inwardly by the mouth, or otherways. The beginning 
of the cure of that which is occationed by tough phlegm and Hlatulencies, 1s by the mitigation of 
the pain, ſeeing there isnothing which more dejects the powers than pain. To this purpoſe {hall you 
Baths and a. Provide Baths, Semicupia, tomentations of Mallows., Marlh-mallows , Violet leaves, Peny-royal, 
nodine fomen- Fennel, Origanzm, the ſecds of Thyme and Fenugreek, flowers of Camomil, Melilote, and other {uch 
tations. like, which have power to heat, dry, attenuate and rarihe the skin, fo to diflipate the wind. But all 
An ointment, muſt be aQtually hot. Alſo the belly may be anointed with this tollowing oyutment. Re Olei chamem, 
aneth. butyr. recent. an. 5 1. ſem. apit, petroſ. & galang. an. 5 |. Ag. vite, ol. ſalvie aut Thymi chimici 
extra@t. q.ſ; The following liniment 15 much commended by Hollerins. KR Olei. rut. & nardi an. 3 vi, 
Galbani cum ag. vit. diſſoluti 5 ti. Liquefa&y ſimul adde zibete gr. \1t).Croci, gr.vi. Fiat linimentum. Alſo 
little bags made with Millet, Oats, and Salt fried with a little Whitc-wine in a frying-pan, ſhall be 
applied hot upon the belly and flanks, and renewed betore they grow cold. You may, inticad of 
theſe bags, uſe Ox-bladders half tilled with a decoction of rc{olving things 3 as Salt, Roſemary, 
Thyme, Lavender, Bay-berries, and thelike : Then inject a Clytier being thus made. by Dratuor ems!, 
* an. Mie orig. puleg.calamenth. an. m. \: , aniſt, carui an. ms \- . Flor.aneth. an. p.ibuliant in bydromele ad |b i, 
why clyſters in qua diſſolve bened. laxat. mellis anthoſati, ſacc. rub. an. 3 i. Olei aneth. & chemem. an. 1 \- . Leta clylter 
in the Colick he made to be inje&ed at twice for the guts being liretched out cannot contain the accuttomed dif; 
= = == of aclyſter 3 Alſo this following clyſter is much approved. IK Vini malvat.& olei nucum an. 5 iij. Ag 
ty. vite, 3 i» Olei juniperi.& rut. per quintum eſſent cxtraft. an. 7 1j. Let this be injected as hot as the Pa- 
ticnt can endure. I have ott-times, as by miracle, helped intolerable pain cauſed by the Wind- 
colick and Phlegm with this clylter. Avicen preſcribes a carminative clyſter made of Hyſlop, Or 
ganm acorus, Anis-{ceds, and Engliſh Galcngal, Let the Patient feed upon mears of good juice and 
calif digeſtion, as Broths made with the yolks ot Eggs, Saffron, hot Herbs, and a Nutmeg, let him 
drink good Wine.as Muſcadine.or Hypocraſs made with good Wine,ſo to heat the ſtomach and guts, 
For in Galen's opinion, all windincſs is generated by a remiſs heat. But if the pain thall continue, 
a Jarge Cupping-glaſs ſhall be applicd to the navel, todraw and dithtpate the windineſs 3 the bel- 
ly ſhall be bound with ſtrong and broad ligatures, to firengthen the guts, and diſcuſs the matter 
Specifick me- of flatulencies. The Patients taught by Nature to uſe this remedy, whiltt none admoniſhing 
dicines. them, they preſs the belly with their hands in the bitterneſs of pain. But it the pain cannct be thus 
appeaſed, we muli come to ſuch medicines as work by an occult property, as the dricd gut ofa Welt, 
The cure of a for a dram thereof made into powder is given in Wine with good ſucceſs. That Colick which is 
cholerick co- cauſed by a cholcrick inflammation requires contrary medicines, to wit, blood-letting, and a rctri- 
Iick, gcrating dict z potions made of D4acatholicon and Caſſia difſolved in Barley-water, alſo cooling cly- 
{ters. Avicen preſcribes narcoticks.tor that being cold, they are contrary to the morbitick cauſe which 
is hot and dry ſuch are pills of Philonzzm. Alſo pills of Hiera picra in the quantity of J iv. with 
Opium and Saffron, of cach one grain, may be uſcd. Alſo Baths are appointed, made of watcr 
wherein Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Violct leaves, flowers of white Lilies, Lettuce, Purſlan have becn 
boiled, to correct the acrimony of the cholerick and hot humors, whence the diſcaſe and ſymptom 
ariſeth. That Colick which is like to this, and proceeds from falt, acrid, thick and tough phlegm, 
iscurcd, the humor bcivg hrlt attenuated, and diffuſed, and at length evacuated by medicines ta- 
ken by the mouth and otherwiſe, according to the preſcription of the learned Phylician, But 4ti- 
cen cures that which is occaſioned by the ſupprciſhon of the hardned excrements, and twining 0 
them by meats which have an cmollicnt faculty, ſuch as humeCting broths, as that which is made ot 
an old Cock tired with running, and threſhed to death, and fo boiled with Dill, Polypody, anda 
little Salt, until the fleth fall from the boncs; allo he uſeth detergent clyſters, ſuch as this which tol- 
lows. Bc Bete, mai Furfuris, Pp... ficus, nu. X. alth. m.i. Fiat decoftio ad it 1. In qua diſſolve nitri & 
mMurie an. 3 li. Succ, 5 1. Ol. ſeſamini, 5 ij. But it the obſtruction be more contumacious, you mult 
ule more powertul ones mad> ex cyclamin. centaurio, & hiira diacolocinth, an. 5 ij. But if the obltructi- 
The torce of On do notwithſtanding remain, ſo that the excrements come forth at the mouth, Marianes Sandtus 
; am rea witheth (by the counſel ot many who have ſo freed themſelves trom this deadly ſymptom ) to 
Ip S drink three peunds of Quick-filver with water only. For the doubled, and, as it were, twincd up- 


of the guts - - : : ; , 
gut 1s untolded by the werght of the Quick-lilver, and the excrements are deprett and thxuti torth, 
an 


| The cure, 
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and the Worms are killed which gave occaſion to this affect. Fohn of S. Germans, that mott wor- 
thy Apothecary, hath told me that he ſaw a Gentleman, who when as he could not be freed 
from the pain of the colick by any mcans preſcribed by learned Phyſicians, at length by the conn-- 
ſe} of a certain German his Friend, drank three ounces of oyl of Sweet-ahr,onds drawa without 
fre, and mixed with ſome White-wine and Pellitory-water, and ſwallowed a leader Buller bo- 
ſmeared with Quick-ilvcr, and that Bullet coming preſently out by his fundameont, he was who!!7 
freed from his colick. 
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CHAP. LIX. 
Of Phlebotomy, or Blood-letting, 


Hlcbotomy is the opening of a vein, evacuating the blood with the reſt of the humors ; What Phlebo: 
thus Arteritomy, 1s the opening of an artery. The ht ſcope of Phlebotomy is the evacua- fomy 15. 
tion of the blood offending in quantity, although ott-times the Phyticians intention is to The uſe. 
draw forth the blood which offends in quality, or cither way by opening a vein. Replction, Replerion 
which is cauſed by the quantity, is two-fold ; the one ad wires, that is, to the ſirength, the veins fv0-fold. 
being otherwiſe not very much ſwelled : This makes men intitm and weak, Nature not able to bear 
his humor, of what kind ſocver it be. The other is termed ad vaſa, that is, to the vcilels, the 
which is ſo called comparatively to the plenty of blood, although thetlrength may very well away 
therewith. The veſſels are oft-times broke by this kind of repletion, fo that the Patient cats and 
ſpits up blood, or elſe evacuates it by the noſe, womb, hemorrhoids, or varices. The repletion The figns. 
which is ad vires, is known by the heavineſs and weariſomnels of the whole body ; but that which 
is ad vaſa, is perccived by their diſtenſiorrand ftulneſs, both of them ſtand in nced of evacuation, 
But blood is only to be let by opening a vein, tor tive reſpects: The firlt is to leflen the abundance Five ſcopes in 
of blood, as in plcthorick bodies, and thoſe who are troubled with inflammation without any ple. ing blood. 
nitude. The ſecond is for divertion or revullion, as when a vein of the right is opened to ftay the 
bleeding of the left noſtril. The third is to allure or draw down; as when the Japhena is opencd 
in the ankle, to draw down the courſes in women. The fourth is for alteration or introduction of 
another quality 3 as when in ſharp feavers we open a vein to breathe out that blood which is heated 
in the veſſels, and cooling the retidue which remains behind. The hifth is to prevent imminent dif- 
eaſes 3 as when in the Spring and Autumn we draw blood by opening a vein in ſuch as arc \ubjc& 
to ſpitting of blood, the Squinancy, Plurifie, Falling-ticknels, Apoplexy , Madneſs, Gout, or in 
ſuch as are wounded, for to prevent the inflammation which is to be teared. Before blood-letting, 
if there be -any old excrements in the guts, they ſhall be evacuated by a gentle Clyſter or {uppo- 
ſitory, leſt the meſaraick veins ſhould thence draw unto them any impurity. Blood muſt not be From whence 
drawn from ancient people, unleſs ſome preſent neceſſity require it, left the native heat, which is = _ _ 
but languid in them, ſhould be brought to extreme debility, and their ſubliance decay z neither © One 
gilt any in like ſort be taken from children, for fear of relolving their powers by rcaſon of the 
tenderneſs of their ſubſtance, and rareneſs of their habit. The quantity of blood which is to bez 
let, muſt be conſidered by the firength of the Paticnt and greatneſs of the diſeaſe : Therefore if 
the Patient be weak, and the diſeaſe require large evacuation, it will be convenient to part the 
ſetting of blood, yea by the interpolition of ſome days. The vein of the torchead being opened When and for 
is good for the pain of the hind-part of the head, yet firſt we toment the part with warm water, —_ wn 
that ſo the skin may be ſofter, and the blood drawn into the veins in greater plenty. In the 4 
Squinancy, the veins which are under the tongue muſt be opened aſlant, without putting any liga- 
gatures about the neck, for tear of ſtrangling. Phlebotomy is neceſſary in all diſeaſes which ttop of 
hinder the breathing, or take away the voice or ſpeech as likewiſe in all contutzons by a heavy ſtroke, 
or fall from high, in an Apoplexy, Squinancy, and Burning-teaver, though the ſtrength be not 
great, nor the blood faulty in quantity or quality, blood mult not be let in the height of a Feaver, 
Moſt judge it hit to draw blood from the veins moſt remote from the affected and inflamed part, for 
that thus the courſe of the humors may be diverted, the next veins on the contrary being opcned, 
the humors may be the more drawn into the affeted part, and fo increaſe the burthen and pain. But 
this opinion of theirs is very erroneous, for an opened vein always evacuates and burthens the next 
part, For I have ſundry times opened the veins and arteries of the affected part, as of the hands 
and feet in the Gout of their parts3 of the temples in the Megrim; whereupon the pain always 
was ſomewhat aſſwaged, for that together with the evacuated blood , the malignity of the Gout, and | 
the hot ſpirits (the cauſes of the Head-ach or Megrim) were evacuated, For thus Galen witheth to 13+ Meth. Cap. 
open the arteries of the temples in a great and contumacious defluxion falling upon the eyes, or in _ 


the Megrim or Hcad-ach, 
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CHAP. LX. 
How to open a vein, or draw blood from thence. 


How to place W—4 He firſt thing is, to ſeat or place the Patient in as good a poſture as you can, to wit, in his 


the Patient, bed, it he be weak 3 but in a chair, if ſtrong, yet ſo, that the light may fall dirc&ly up- 
on the vein which you intend to open. Then the Surgeon ſhall rub the arm with his 
Rubbing the hand, or a warm linnen cloth, that the blood may flow the more plentitully into the vein ; 


AM. _ b Then he {hall bind the vein with a ligature a little above the place appointed to be opened, and he 

—_ ———_— " ſhall draw back the blood upwards towards the ligature from the lower part 3 and it it be the right 

the vein. arm, he ſhall take hold thercot with his left hand 3 but if the left, then with his right hand, pref. 

fing the vein in the mean time with his thumb a little below the place were you mean to open it, 

Jett it ſhould flip away 3 and that it may be the more ſwoln by forcing up the blood : Then with 

with his nail he ſhall mark or dclign the place to be opened, and ſhall anoint it, being ſo marked. 

with butter or oyl, whereby the skin may be relaxed, and the lancet enter more cafily, and there. 

fore the ſcion may be the leſs painful, He ſhall hold his lancet between his thumb and fore-tinger, 

ncithcr too near, nor too far from thc point 3 he ſhall reſt his other three fingers upon the Patients 

Why the B6- 27M, that ſo his hand may be the more iteddy, and leſs trembling. Then thall he open the vein 

lice and Medi- With an Incifion agreeable to the magnitude of the veſſel, and the indifferent thicknels of the con. 

an may not tained blood, ſomewhat aſlant, diligently avoiding the artery which lies under the Baſilica, ang 

be _ the nerve or tendon of the two-headed muſcle, which lies under the Median vein. But for the 

_—— '* Cephalick, it may be opened without danger. As much blood as is ſufficient being drawn, accorg.. 

4 vg tothe mindot the Phylician, he ſhall looſe the ligature, and laying a little boulſter under, þe 

The binding {ball with a ligature bind up the wounded part to ſtay the bleeding, the ligature (hall be neither tov 

up after ſtrait nor looſe, but ſo that the Patient may freely bend and extend his armz wheretore whilli that 

blood-lerting. js in doing, he mult not hold his arm ſtrait out, but gently bended , otherwiſe he cannot freely 
bend it. 


The Figure of a Lancet to let blood withal. 


CHAP. LXI. 
Of Cupping-glaſſes or Ventoſes. 


The uſe of (; Upping glaſſes are applied eſpecially when the matter conjur and impadt in any part isto 


Cupping- 


plaſſes. be evacuated, and then chiefly there is place tor ſcaritxation after the Cupping glaſſes: 


yet they are alſo applicd for revulſion ard diverſion 3 for when an humor continually flows 
down into the cyes, they may be applicd to the ſhouldcrs with a great flame, for ſo they draw more 
ſtrongly and cffctually. They arc allo applicd under womens breaſts, for to ſtop the courſes flow- 
ing too immoderately, but to their thighs, for to provoke them. They are alſo applied to ſuch as 
are bit by venemous beaſts, as alſo to parts poſſeſſed by a peſtiferous Bubo or Carbuncle, foto 
draw the poyſon trom within outwards. For (as Celſius ſaith) a Cupping glaſs where it is faſtned 
on, if the skin be firſt ſcarihed, draws forth blood ; but if it be whole, then it draws ſpirit. Alſo 
they are applicd to the belly, when any groſs or thick windineſs ſhut up in the guts, or membranes 
of the Epigaſtrium, or lower belly cauling the colick, is to be diſcuſſed. Alſo they are faltned to 
the Hypecondries, when as flatulency in the liver, or ſpleen, ſwells-up the entrail lying thereunder, or 
in too great a bleeding at the noſe. Alſo they are et againſt the reins in the bottom of the belly, 
whereas the ureters run down to draw down the ſtone into the bladder, when as it ſtops in the 
middle or entrance of the ureter. You tha!l make choice of greater and lefſer Cupping glaſſes, ac- 
cording to the condition of the part, and the contained matter. But to thoſe parts whereto thels 
eannot by reaſon of their greatneſs be applied, you may fit horns for the ame purpole. 


Lid, 8. cap. 1. 


Book XVII whoſe Care is performed by Surgery. 


—_—_—  ——_— 


The Figures of Cupping-glaſſes of different bigneſs, with little boles in their bottoms, which ſhall bs 
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Horns which without fire, by only ſucking at the upper 
holes draw from the part lying under them. 
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CHAP. TLXII. 

Of Leeches, and tbcir uſe, 
The uſe of N thoſe parts of the body whereto Cupping-glaſſes and horns cannot be applicd, to thoſe 
Leeches. Leeches may for the moſt part be put, as to the fundament, to open the coat of the Hemor- 
rhoid veins, to the mouth cf the womb, the gums, lips, noſe, fingers. After the Leeches be. 
ing fillcd with blood, ſhall fall off, if the diſeaſe require a large evacuation of blood, and the 
How to apply part aftc&ted may endure it, Cupping-glafſes, or Horns, or other Leeches ſhall be ſubſtituted, If the 
them. Leeches be handled with the bare =. they are angred, and become ſo ftomachtul, as that they 
will not bite 3 wherefore you ſhall hold them in a white and clean linnen cloth, ahd apply them to 
the skin, being hir(t lightly ſcaritied, or beſmeared with the blood of ſome other creature for thug 
How to cauſe they will take hold of the fleſh, together with the skin more greedily and tully. To cauſe them fall 
themro fall of you ſhall put ſome powder of Aloes, Salt or Aſhes upon their heads, It any defire to know how 
much blood they have drawn, lct him ſprinkle them with Sale made into powder, as ſoon as they 


are come off 3 for thus they will vomit up what blood ſoever they have ſucked. If youdcfire they 
ſhould ſuck more blood than they are able to contain, cut off their tails as they ſuck, for thus they 
will make no cnd of ſucking, for that it runs out as they ſuck it. The Leeches by ſucking, draw 


the blood not only from the affc&ed part whereto they are applied, but alſo from the adjacent 
and diſtant parts. Alſo ſometimes the part bleeds a good while after the Leeches be fallen away, 


which happens not by ſcaritication after the application of Cupping-glaſſes or Horns. It you can- 
not ſtop the bleeding after the falling away of the Leeches, then preſs the half of a Bean upon the 
wound, until it ſtick of it ſelf, for thus it will ſtay 3 alſo a burnt rag may be htly applicd with a boul. 


ſterand fit ligature. 


The end of the Seventeenth Book, 


BOOK XVII 
Of the Gout. 


—— 


CHAP. I. 
The deſcription of the Gont. 


He Gout is a diſeaſe occupying and harming the ſubſtance of the joynts by the 
falling down and collecticn of a virulent matter accompanied by four humors, 
This word Arthritis or Gout, is general for every joint ſo affe&ted ; yet it en- 
joys divers particular names in ſundry joynts of the body 3 as that which fal- 
leth upon the joint of the Jaw, is termed S;agonagra, for the Grecks call the 
Jaw S:agon 3 that which-affe&ts the neck is termed Trachelagra, for that the 
neck is termed Trachelos : That which troubles the back-bone is called Rhaci- 
ſagra, for the ſpine is termed Rhacis : That which moleſts the ſhoulders Oma- 

gra, for the joynt of the ſhoulder is called Omos : That which affects the joynt of the collar-bones 

Cleiſagra, for that the Creeks call this bone Cleis : That in the elbow Pechyagra, for Pechys lignitieth 

the elbow : The Gout in the hand is called Chiragra, in the hip Iſchias, in the knee Gonagra, in the 

feet Podapra, for that the hand, hip, knee and = are in Greek termed, Cheir, Iſchion, Gonia and 

Pous. When as there is great abundance of humors in a body, and the Patient leads a ſedentary lite, 

not ſome one, but all the joynts of the body are at once troubled with the Gout. 


— |CLrn——_—_— 


CHAP. II. 
Of the occult cauſes of the Gout, 


cauſeth the plague, Les venerea, or Falling lickneſs, For it is of a kind and nature clcan 

different from that which cauſcth a Phlegmon, Oedema, Eryſipelas, or Scirrhus ;, for as Aetius 
ſaith, it never cometh to ſuppuration like other humors, not for that, as I think, becauſe it hap- 
pens in bloodleſs parts, but through the occaſion of ſome occult malignity. Hereto may be addcd,that 
the humors which cauſe the fore-mentioned tumors, when as they fall down upon any part, not 
then truly when they are turned into Pxs or matter, do they cauſe ſo ſharp pains as that which 
cauſeth the Gout, for the pain thereof is far more ſharp, than of that humor which cauſeth an ul- 
cerated Cancer, Beſides theſe humors, when they tall upon the joynts through any other occaſion, 
never turn into knots, only that which cauſeth the Gout in the joynts, after it hath fallen thither, 1s 
at length hardned into a certain knotty, and, asit were, plaſter-like ſubſtance to be amended by no 
remedies. But ſecing it offends not the parts by which it lows down (no more than the matter 
which creeping upwards trom the lower parts to the brain, cauſeth the Epilepſie) as ſoon as it fal- 


cth into ſpaces of the joynts, it cauſeth cruel pain, one while with heat, another while with - 
0! 


E þ He humor cauſing the Gouti snot ofa more known, or eaſily expreſt nature than that which 
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For you may ſee ſome troubled with the Gout, who complain that their pained joynts are burnt ; 

there are others to whom they ſeem colder than any ice, ſo that they cannot be ſufficiently heated 

to their hearts deſire 3 verily you may ſometimes ſee in the ſame body troubled with the Gout, 

that the joynts of the right fide will, as it were, burn with heat, but on the left fide will be Riff 

with cold 3 or _ is more, the knee in the ſame ſide to be tormented with a hot diſtemper, and 

the ankle troubled with a cold. Laſtly, there ſometimes happens a ſuccellion of pain in a ſucceſſi- The ſtrange 

on of days, as the ſame joynts will be this day troubled with a hot, to morrow with a cold diftem- variery of the 
| ſothat we need not marvel to ſee Phyſicians preſcribe one while hot, another while cold medi- ©*W- 

cines againlt the ſame diſeaſe of the ſame part and body. Alſo it ſometimes happens that the 

malignity of this humor doth not only not yicld to medicines, but it is rather made worſe, ſo that 

the Patients athrm that they are far better when they have none, than when they have any reme- 

dics applicd. For all things being rightly done, and according to reaſon, yet the diſeaſe will come 

again at Certain {caſons by tits 3 and hereupon it is ſaid by Horace : 


Dni cupit, ant metnit, juvat illum ſic domus aut res, 
Ut lippum pitte tabule, fomenta podagram. 


Riches the covetous, and fearful ſo do pleaſe, 
As Pictures ſore eyes, Bathes the Gout do caſe» 


Certainly ſuch as have this diſeaſe hereditarily, can no more be helped and throughly freed 
therefrom, than thole in whom the matter of the diſeaſe is become knotty, whereof Ovid thus 


ſpeaketh : 
Tolkre nodoſam neſcit medicins podagram. 


Phytick the knotty Gout it cannot heal. 


Theſe reaſons have induced many to believe, that the effence of this diſeaſe is unknown, for 
there is a certain occult and inexplicable virulency, the author of {o great malignity and contuma- 
cy > Which Avicen ſeems to acknowledge,when he writes that there is a certain kind of Gout whoſe 256.3. ſed. 22. 
matter is ſo acute and malign, that if itat any time be augmented by the force of anger, it may ſuf- traft, 2.cap. 
tice to kill the party by ſudden death. Theretore Galen himſclt writes that Treacle mutt be uſed in all £4#+ 4e ther. ad 
Arthritical and gouty affects, and as I think for no other reaſon, than for that it dries, waſtes, and ” one. c. 15, 
weakens the malignity thereot. Gordonizs is of the ſame opinion, but addeth withal, that the 
body muſt be prepared and purged before we ule Treacle. Therefore the matter of the Gout is a The matter of 
thin and virulent humor, yet not contagious, offending in quality rather than quantity, cauſing **< — mm 
extreme pains, and therefore inſtigating the humors together with the caliginous and flatulent ſpi- _ mabigns 
rits prepared or ready for defluxion upon the affefted parts, Therefore as the bitings of Aſps, and ey. 
ſtingings of Waſps cauſe cruel pain with ſudden ſwelling and bliſtering, which is by the heat of the 
humors which the poyſon hath tainted, and not by the timple ſolution of continuity, ſeeing that 
we daily {ce Shoo-makers and Taylors pricking their flelh with auls and necdles, without having 
any ſuch ſyniptom : So the virulency of the Gout cauleth intolerable tormenting pain, not by the 
abundance, becauſe it happens to many who have the Gout, no tign of defluxion appearing in the 
joynts, but only by a malignant and inexplicable quality, by reaſon whereof theſe pains do not 
ceaſe unleſs abated by the help of medicines, or nature, or both. The recital of the following Hiſto- 
ries will give much light to that inexplicable and virulent malignity of the matter cauſing the Gout, An Hiſtory, 
Whilt King Charles the ninth of happy memory, was at Brrdeaux, there was brought to Chappellain 
and Caſtelan the Kings Phyſicians, and Tajte a Phyſician of Burdeanx, Nicolas Lambert and my 
ſelf, Surgeons, a certain Gentlewoman ſome forty years old, exceedingly troubled for many years, 
by reaſon of a tumor ſcarce equalling the bigneſs of a Peaſe, on the outtide of the joynt of the lett 
hip: One of her tormenting fits took her in my preſence 3 ſhe preſently began tocry and roar, A terrible fie. 
and rathly and violently to throw her body this way and that way, with motions and gettures above 
a womans, yea a mans nature for ſhe thruſt her head between her legs, laid her teet upon her 
ſhoulders 3 you would have ſaid ſhe had been poſſeſſed of the Devil. This fit held her ſome 
quarter of an hour 3 during all which time I heedfully obſerved whether the grieved part ſwelled 
any bigger than it was accuſtomed, whether there hapned any new inflammation z but there was 
no alteration as far as I could gather by fight or fecling, but only that ſhe cried out more loudly 
when as I touched it. The tit paſſed, a great heat took her, all her body ran down with {weat, 
with ſo great wearineſs and weakneſs of all her members, that the could not ſo much as tir her | 
little tinger. There could be no ſuſpicion of an Epileptick, for this woman all the time of her How an Epi- 
agony did perfectly make uſe of all her ſenſes, did ſpeak, diſcourſe, and had no convullion, Net- __ — 
did ſhe (pare any colt or diligence, whereby ſhe might be cured of her diſcaſe by the help of Phylt- 5.0 
cians or famous Surgeons 3 the conſulted alſo with Witches, Wizzards, and Charmers, fo that 
ſhe had left nothing unattempted, but all art was exceeded by the greatnels of the diſcaſe. When 
I had ſhewed all theſe things at our conſultation, we all with one conſent were of this opinion, to 
apply a potential Cautery to the grieved part, or the tumor. I my (elf applied it 3 atcer the fall 
ot the Eſchar very black and virulent ſanies flowed out, which freed the woman of her pain and 
diſcaſe for ever atter. Whence you may gather, that the caule of ſo great evil was a certain vene- 
hate malignity, hurting rather by an inexplicable quality than quantity 3 which being overcome 
and evacuated by the Cautery, all pain abſolutely ceaſed. Upon the like occation, but on the right 
arm, the wife of the Queens Coach-man at Amboiſe, conſulted Chappellain, Caſtellan and me, carn- 
elily craving eaſe of her pain, for the was ſo grievouſly tormented by hts, that through impatien- 


cy, being careleſs of her felt, the endeavoured to calt her (21f headlong out of her chamber _* 
or 
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for fear whereof ſhe had a guard put upon her. We judged that the like Monſter, was to be afſaulica 
with the like weapon, neither were we deceived, for uſing a potential Cautery, this had like ſuc. 
ceſs as the former. Wherefore the bitterneſs of the pain of the Gout is not occaſioned by the only 
weakneſs of the joynts, for thus the pain ſhould be continual, and always like it {elf ; neither is {r 
from the diſtemper of a ſimple humor, for no ſuch thing happens in other tumors of what kind 
ſoever they be 3 but it proceeds from a venenate, .malign, occult and inexplicable quality of the 
matter : Whercforc this diſcaſe ſtands in need of a diligent Phytician, and a paintul Surgeon, 


CHAP. III. 
Of the manifeſt cauſes of the Gout. 


yet there be and are vulgarly aſſigned others, of which a probable reaſon may be rendred. 
/ wherein this malignity, whereof we have ſpoke, lies hid and ts ſcated, Therefore ag 
many other diſeaſes, ſo alſo of the Gout, there are ailigned three cauſes; that is, the primitive, an. 
tecedent, and conjun& : The primitive is twofold, one drawn from their firlt original and thei; 
mothers womb, which happens to ſuch as are generated of gouty Parents, chiefly if whil(; they 
were conccived, this gouty matter did actually abound and fall upon the joynts. For the (ee4 
1b.de are, toc, falls from all the parts of the body. as faith Hippocrates, and Ariſtotle athrms 1ib. de gen. animal, Yer 
& 4944. this cauſes not an inevitable neceflity of having the Gout, for as many begot of ſound and health. 
Lib,1.cap-17- ful Parents are taken by the Gout by their proper and primary detault 3 ſo many live tree trom this 
diſcaſe, whoſe fathers notwith(tanding were troubled therewith. It is probable that they have 

this benefit and privilcdge by the goodneſs of their Mothers ſced, and the Jaudable temper of the 

womb 3 whereof the one by the mixture, and rhe other by the gentle hear, may amend and cor. 

re& the faults of the paterna! ſeed; for otherwiſe the diſeaſe would become hereditary, and LOuty 

perſons would neceſſarily generate gouty 3 for the ſced tolloweth the temper and complexion of the 

' party generating, as It 15 ſhewed by Avicen. Another primitive cauſe 15 trom inordinate diet, efye. 

Lib. 3.ſen. 22. cially in the uſe of meit, drink, exerciſe and venery. Laltly, by unprofitable humcrs which ars 
tract. 2. cap- pencrated and heapcd up in the body, which in proceſs of timeacquire a virulent malignity ; for 

Anorher Pri= 7+. ll the head with vapors raiſed up from them, when the membranes, nerves and tend 

mirtive cauſe ' ) $Þ ons, 
of the Gour, and conſequently the joynts become more lax and weak, They offend in feeding who eat 
much micat, and of ſundry kinds at the ſamc meal, who drink ftrong Winewithout any mix- 

ture, who ſleep preſently after meat, and which uſe not moderate exerciſes; tor hence a ple. 

nitade, an obltruction of the veſlels, crudities, the increaſe of excrements, eſpecially ſcroug: 

Which if they low down unto the joynts, without doubt they caule this diſcale 3 for the joynts 

are weak cither by nature or accident, in compariſon of the other parts of the body : By nature, 

as it they be looſe and ſoft from their firſt originalz by accident, as by a blow, fall, hard travel. 

ling, running in the Sun by day, in the cold by night, racking, too frequent venery, eſpecially 

ſuddcnly attcr nieat 3 for thus the heat is diflolved by reaſon of the diffipation of the ſpirits cauſed 

in the cftution of ſeed, whence many crude humors, which by an unſecaſonable motion are ſent 

into the linews and joynts. Through this occafion old men, becauſe their native hear is the more 

weak, are commonly troubled with the Gout. Belides alſo the ſuppreſſion of excrements accu- 

ſtomed to be avoided at certain times, as the courſes, hemorrhoids, vomit, ſcouring, cauſeth this 

Alpber9.ſef. 9. diſeaſe. Hence it is, that in the opinion of Hippocrates, a woman 1s not troubled with the Gout, 
unleſs her courſes fail her. They are in the ſame caſe who have old and running ulcers ſuddenly 

healed, or varices cut and healed, unleſs by a {trict courſe of diet they they hinder the generation 

and increaſe of accuſtomed excrements. Alſo thoſe which recover of great and long diſcaſcs, un- 

leſs they be fully and perfectly purged, cither by nature or art z theſe humors falling into the 

joynts, which are the reliques of the diſeaſe, make them to become gouty : And thus much for the 

The antece- primitive cauſe. The internal or antecedent cauſe is the abundance of humors, the largeneſs of 
dent cauſe of the yeſſels and paſſages which run to the joynts, the ſtrength of the amandating bowels, thelooſ- 
the Gour. neſs, ſoftneſs, and imbecillity of the reviving joynts. The conjunct caule is the humor, it ſelf re- 
pact and ſhut up in the capacities and cavities of the joynts. Now the unprotitable humor, on eve- 
ry fide ſent down by the ſtrength of the expullive faculty, ſooner lingers about the joynts, tor that 
Five cauſes of they are of a cold nature and denſe, ſo that once impact in that place, it canner be eatily digeſted 
the painof and reſolved. This humor then cauſeth pain by reaſon of diſtention or {olution of continuity, di- 
the Gout. {temper 3 and beſides the virulency and malignity which it requires. But it (avours of the nature 
nas mes io. ſometimes of onc, ſometimes of more humors 3 whence the Gout is either phlegmonous, eryſipelatous, 
ter of the —oxdematous, or mixt. The concourſe of flatulencies, together with the lowing down humors, and 
Gout comes As it were tumult by the hinderance of tranſpiration, increaſeth the dcloritick diftention in the 


_ from membranes, tendons, ligaments and other bodies wherein the joynt conlults, 
rnie brain, 


mitive cauſe 
of the Gour,/ 


The feſt ori- k Lthough theſe things may be true which we have delivered of the occult cauſe of the Gor 


The conjun&-» 
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CHAP. IV. 
Out of what part the matter of the Gout may flow down upon the joynts. 


icends from the brain is phlegmatick, ſerous, thin and clear, ſuch as uſually drops out of 
the note, enducd with a malign and venenate quality, Now it paſſeth out by the nwt- 
culous skin and Pericranim, as alſo through that large hole by which the ſpinal marrow, the 


brains fubliitute, is propagated into the ſpine, by the coats and tendons of the nerves into the ſpaces 
of 


T He matter of the Gout comes for the moſt part from the liver, or brain 3 that which de- 
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of the joynts, andit is commonly cold, That which proceeds from the liver is diffuſed by the 

oreat vein and artcries hlled and pufted up, and patticipates of the nature of the four humors, of 

which the maſs of the blood conſilts, more frequently accompanied with an hot diſtemper, toge- 

ther with a gouty malignity. Behtides this manner of the Gout, which is cauſed by defluxion, Goue yi 
there is another which 1s by congeſtion 3 as, when the too weak digeltive faculty of the joynts geſtion, 
cannot aſſimilate thc juices ſent to them. 


n—_—_— —— 


CHAP. V. 
The ſigns of the Arthritick, humor flowing from the Brain, 


Hen the defluxion is at hand, there is an hcavineſs of the head, a deſire toreſt, and 
a dulneſs with the pain of the outer parts, then chiefly perceptible, when the hairs 


are turned up, or backwards 3 moreover, the muſculous skin of the head is puffed up, 
2s {woln with a certain axdematous tumor 3 the Patients ſectn to be much different from them- 
ſelves by reaſon of the functions of the mind hurt by the malignity of the humor, from whence 
the natural faculties arc not tree 3 as the crudities of the (tomach, and the frequent and acrid belch- 
wgs may teltihe, 


— —  —— 
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CHAP. VI. 
The ſ.gns of @ gouty Humor, proceeding from the Liver, 


bowels, blood and cholcr carry the ſway, the veins are Jarge and ſwoln,a defluxion ſudden- inoade —1 

ly falls dow, cſpecially it there be a greater guantity of choler than of other humors in the From the ae. 
maſs of the blood, But it.as it often fa)ls out, the whole blood, by means of crudities degenerate into faulr of the li- 
phlegm and a wheyilh humor 3 then will it come to pals, that the Gout alſo, which proceeds from ver,aflimilares 
the liver, may be pituitous or phlegmatick, and participate of the nature of an edema, like that _ OED of 
which proceeds from the brain. As it the ſame maſs of blood decline towards melancholy, the _— 
Gout which thence ariſeth, reſembles the nature of a ſcirybus ; yet that can ſcarce happen, that me- 
lancholy by reaſon of the thickneſs and flownels to motion may fall upon the joynts. Yet notwith- IP = 
ſtanding, becauſe we ſpeak of that which may be of theſe, it will not be unprofitable briefly to di- ———_ rw 
ſlinguiſh the ſigns of each humor, and theditterences of Gouts tobe deduced from thence. melancholy, 


T He right Hypocondry is hot in ſuch gouty perſons, yea the inner parts are much heated by the When the 


CHAP. VII 7 
By what ſigns we may underſtand this or that humor to accompany the gonty malignity. 


| —_——_— 


Country where he lives, his diet and condition of lite, the increaſe of the pain in the 
- morning, noon, evening or night, by the propriety of the beating, pricking, ſharp or dull 
pain 3 by numnels, as in a melancholy Gout or Itching 3 as in that which is cauſed by tough phlegm, 
by the fenhible appearance of the part in ſhape and colour (as tor example ſake) in a phlegmatick 
Gout, the colour of the affected part is very little changed from its (clt, and the neighbouring well 
parts, in a ſanguine Gout it looks red, in a cholerick it is fiery or pale, in a mclancholy livid or 
blackith, by the heat and bigneſs which is greater in a ſanguine and phlegmatick thann the reſt, 
by the change 3 and laſtly, by things helping and hurting. And there bc ſome, who tor the know- 
kdge of theſe differences, with us to view the Patients urine, and feel their pulſe, and conſider 
theſe excrements, which in each particular nature, arc accuſtomed toabound or flow, and are now 
—— and unaccultomarily ſuppreſt. For hence way be taken the ſigns of the dominion af this 
or that humor. But more ample knowledge of theſe things may be drawn from the humors predo- 
minant in cach perſon, and the ſigns of tumors formerly delivered. Only this is to be noted by the 
way, that the Gout which is cauſed by melancholy, is rare to be found. 


Y Ou may give a gueſs hereat by the Patients age, temper, ſcaſon of the year, condion of the 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Prognofticks in the Goat, 


Y the Writings of Phyſicians the pains of the Gout are accounted amongſt the moſ gric- 
B vous and acute 3 ſo that through vehemency of pain many are almoſt mad, and with them- 
ſelves dead. They have certain periods and fits, according to the matter and condition 
of the humor wherein this malign and inexplicable gouty virulency reſides. Yet they more fre- 
quently invade in the Spring and Autumn 3 ſuch as have it hereditary are ſcarce ever throughly tree quent in the 
therefrom, as neither ſuch as have it knotty : For inthe former it was born with them, and implan- Spring and 
ted, and, as it were, hixed in the original of lifez but in the other, the matter is become plaſter- _ —__ 
like, ſo that it can neither be reſolved nor ripened. That which proceeds from a cold and pi- _—_ - 
kuitous matter, cauſeth not ſuch cruel tormenting pain, as that which is of an hot, ſanguine or cho- 
lerick cauſe, neither is it ſo ſpeedily healed, for that the hot and thin matter is more readily 
diſſolved 3 therefore commonly it ceaſeth not until forty days be paſt : Beſides alſo, by how 
much the ſubſtance of the affected part is more denſe, and the expullive faculty move weak, by fo 
much the pain is more tedious. Hence it is, that thoſe Gouty pains which molcft the knee, m 
an 


TT Of the Gout. 


Gal. ad aphor. and huckle-bone, are more contumacious. The Gout which proceeds of an hot matter, rcl!; no 
49. ſeth, 5, before the fourteenth or twenticth day, That which is occaſioned by acrid choler, by the bir. 
terneſs of the inflammation of the pain cauſcth a dithculty of breathing, raving, and ſundry times 
a Cangrcne of the affected part, and laſtly death 3 and healed, it often leaves a pallie behind it, 
Why the Scia- Among all the gouty pains, the Sciatica challengeth the prime place, by the greatnels of thepain 
rica cauſeth = 114 multitude of ſymptoms 3 it brings unquictneſs and watching, a Feaver, Diflocation, perpe. 
—_ = tua) lameneſs, and the decay of the whole leg, yea and oftentimes of the whole body. Now lameneſs 
and leanneſs, or decay of the part arc thus occationed, for that the decurrent humor forceth the 
head of the thigh-bone out of the cavity of the huckle-bone 3 this being torcerh out preſſed the mu. 
clcs, veins, arteries, and that notable and large nerve which runs along the thigh, even to the fur. 
ther joynts of the tocs, and .by the way is diverſly diſperſed over the muſcles of the whole leg : 
Therefore becauſe the head of the thigh is put out of its place, the Patient is forced to hal: ; he. 
cauſe the veſſels and nerves are oppreſfled, the nouriſhment and ſpirits do not trecly flow into the 
parts there-under, whence proceeds their decay, Yet it fundry times happens, that the head of the 
thigh bcing not diſplaced, many halt, becauſe the viſcid humor, which is naturally implanted jn 
that place, and continually flows thither, both for the nutrition of theſe parts, and the lubrication 
of the joynt for quicker motion, is bardned by heat and idleneſs, and the other unprofitable hu- 
mors which flow down to their concrete, and fo intercept the liberty of motion. A grols and viſcid 
bumor in what joynt ſoever it falleth and ſtayeth, doth the ſame. For by concretion it turns into 
a plaſter-like nature at or near the joynt, poſſciſing the cavities thereof, and it depraveth the j. 
gure of the part, making it crooked and knotted, which tormerly was {trait and {(mooth. Further- 
more, every diſtemperature cauſed by the defluxion of humors, it it ſhall Iye long upon any part, 
depraves all the actions, and oft-times wholly abolitheth them 3 {o that there may be three caulcs of 
the leanneſs or decay of the joynt by the Gout, the obſtruction or compreſſion of the veſlels, idle- 
neſs, and an hefick diftcmper : But two of lamenels, diflocation and the concretion of an ad- 
The canſes of VEntitious humor impaG in the joynt. It contrary tocuſtom and reaſon the pains of the Gout do 
the lameneſs Not $0 away, or return at their accultomed periods, molt grievous and dangerous diſeaſes there- 
or decay of on follow; tor the matter accuſtomed to flow down into the joynts, if it ſeize upon the ſubltance of 
the limbs. the liver, cauſes a flegmon 3 if it tiay in the larger veins, a continual Feaver z it it flow in the 
membrane inveſting the ribs, a Pluritiez it it betake it felt to the guts, and adhere to their coats, 
How the Gout the Colick, or Tliaca paſio: And to conclude, it produceth divers other ſymptoms, according to 
rurns into the the diverlity of the parts whereto it flows and abides. For thus ſundry that have been trou- 
Palfie, bled with the Gout, become paralytick, becauſe the matter, which formerly lowed down into 
the joynts, ſtays in the ſubſtance and pores of the nerves, and ſo hinders the ſpirit that it cannot 
freely in its whole ſubſtance paſs through them : Hence theretore comes the reſolution of the part, 
whercinto the nerve is inſerted. Old mcn can never be quite or abſolutely cured of the Gout, for 
that the maſs of their blood is ſo departcd from its primary and native goodnels, that it can no 
more be reltored, than dead or ſowred Wine, The Gout, which proceeds from a cold cauſe, in- 
vadeth ſlowly, and by little and little, and is helped by the uſe of hot things3 that which is trom 
Why the Gout an hot matter quickly ſhews it (elf, and is helped by the uſe of cold things. Now, although the 
takes one In Gout more frequently returns in the Spring and Fall, yet it comes in the midſt of Winter, the 
S 6 o Narp nerves being, weakned by the excels of cold, and the humors prefſed out 3 otherwhiles in the 
Summer. midſt of Summer, the ſame being diffuſcd and diſſipated. Laſtly, it comes at any time or ſea- 
ſon of the year, if thoſe who are-ſubje& to this diſcale treed plenteouſly, and do all things ac- 
cording to their own minds and dcfire. Thoſe who arc troubled with the Gout, fecl and pcr- 
ceive change of weather, ſtorms, rains, ſnows, winds , and ſuch like, before they come. A 
Southerly conſtitution of the air, for example, fills the body with humidities, and ſtirs up the 
humors that lye quiet in the body 3 and therefore cauſe defluxions upon the weaker parts, ſuch 
as the joynts, both by nature, as being without blood and fleth, as alſo by accident, for that they 
a long time have been accuſtomed to be ſo tormented 3 therefore their pains are increaſed in a 
Why ſuch as wet ſeaſon. Many of theſe that are troubled with the Gout, dchire venery in the bitterneſs of 
have the Gout their 'pain, becaulc the internal heat wherewith they then are inflamed, doth not diffipate into 
- wo c9e "ag ſpirits and air, as the feaveriſh heat doth, but diſſolves, and, as it were, melts down the ſeminal 
ſire venery, humor, which difſolved, flows to the genitals, hlleth and dittends them. The ſame thing betals 
carriage and running horſes, for in theſe by labour, much heat ſends flatulencies to the bottom of 
Venery hurt- the belly. Yet venery is very hurtful to ſuch as are troubled with Gout, becauſe it diflipates the 
ful inche Gout, ſpirits and native heat, and increaſeth the unnatural heat 3 whereby it cometh to pals, that the 
ncrvous parts are weakned, and the pain exaſperated. Rich men, that is, ſuch as feed riotoully 
on varicty of dainties, and in the mean ſpace live idly and Jazily are more frequently and cruel- 
ly tormented with the Gout than poor people, who live ſparingly and hardly ; Wherefore there 
have been ſeen not a few of ſuch rich and riotous perſons, who having ſpent their ettates, there- 
with changed their health, together with their fortune and diet, and ſo have been wholly treed 


from the Gout, 
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CHAP. IX. 
The general method of preventing and curing the Gout, 


to labour, and abſtain from Wine and Venery, or certainly mult not uſe them unlels tor 
their healths ſake, muſt vomit and purge at certain times, 4zppocrates writes, that bodies 


are not troubled with the Gout before the uſe of Venery. Yet at this day many Eunuchs are ſeen 
| to 


Hoſe who deſire to prevent the Gout, muſt not glut themſelves with meat, muft be quick 
491:40-ſefts 6, 
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Book XVIII. Of the Gore: 


to have the Gout, but eſpecially thoſe who abound with idleneſs and pleaſure; yet theſe we have 
heretofore mentioned are very ctfetual, not only for the prevention, but alſo for the cure of the 

eſent diſeaſe. Yet we mult diligently diſtinguiſh the cauſes, what they be, and whence they 
may proceed, and oppoſe thereto remedies contrary in quantity and quality. There are abſolutely 
three diſtin& cauſes of Gout: A tainture from the Parents a corruption of thc humors by dict 


and air 4 native, Or adventitious weakneſs of the joynts. Againlt theſe there is a twotold indica- Two general 
tion: The hilt 1s the evacuation and alteration of the peccant humors, the other the lirxengthning {copes of cu- 
of the weak joynts. Theſe two ſhall be performed by dict conveniently appointcd, purging, blood- *'"B the Gour, 


letting, provocation of the htmorrhoids, courſes, vomit, ſweat, urine, and tit application of local 
medicines. Therefore, when the time ſhall come, wherein the Gout accuſtometh to return by 
courſe, the Patient ſhall havea care of himſelf by a diligent manner of dict, he thall Icfſen the mat- 


terof the diſeaſe by Phlebotomy (if that the Gout ſhall ariſe trom the blood) from the oppoſite Whence blood 
part, that by the ſame means revultion and evacuation may be made as if the upper parts be jn- Muſt be ler in 
flamed, blood ſhall be drawn fromthe lower 3 it on the contrary the lower, out ot the upper, al- *®< Gour. 


ways obſerving the ſtraitneſs of the hbres. Thus the right arm bcing troulbed with a gouty in- 
flamm ation, the Saphena of the right leg ſhall be opened, and fo on the contrary 3 but if this gene- 
ral blood-letting being premiſed, the pain ſhall not ceaſe, it will be requilice to open the vein next 
to the pain, which I have often performed with happy ſucceſs. 


Yet Phlebotomy hath not the like effect in all, tor it is not available to ſuch as are continually What goury 
perſons find 
no benefit by 
phlebotomy. 


and uncertainly troubled with gouty pains, or whole bodics are weak and cold, wherein phlegm 
only is predominant, We may ſay the ſame of purging, tor though it be oft-times neceſſary, yet 
roo frequently re-iterated, it proves hurttul ; furthermore, neither of thele remcdics is uſually very 
profitable to ſuch as obſerve no order in meat and drink, which ule venery too intemperatcly, who 
abound with crude and contumacious humors, whoſe joynts by long vexation of the difcafe, have 
contracted an hectick dittemper and weaknels, fo that they are departed from their natural con- 


ſitution, and ſuffer a great change of their proper ſubſtance. Wherctore as often as theſe greater In what Geur 
dict proves 
more effe&ual 
than medi- 


remedies ſhall be uſed, a Phyſician ſhall be called, who according to his judgment may determine 
thereof. For ott-times dict proveth more available than medicines3 Theretore the Patient (if the 


matter of the Gout be hot) thall either drink no Wine at all, or elle very much allayed, that is, as cines, 


much as his cultom and the conſtitution of his ſtomach can endure. A ht time tor purging, and blecd- 


ing is the Spring and Autumn, becauſe, according to the opinion of Hippocrates, Gouts reign chictly 4th $5.ſelt 6, 


in theſe ſeaſons in Autumn, for that the heat ut the precedent Summer debilitatcth the digeltive 
faculty, the native heat being difſipatcd : As alſo the cating of Summer-truits hath hcapcd up plen- 
ty of crude humors in the body, which cajily low down into the paſſages of the joynts opened and 
dilated by the Summers hcat : Add hereunto, that the incquality or variableneſs of Autumn weakneth 
all nervous parts, and conſequently the joynts. But in the Spring, tor that the humors forced inward, 
by the coldneſs of the Winter, are drawn forth from the centre to the circumtcrence of the body, 
and being attenuated, fall into the joynts upon a very {mall occation, therctorc there is'great buth 
neceſſity and opportunity for evacuation, which it it ſhall not avert the accuſtomed ht, yet it will 
make it more gentle and catie, 
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CHAP. A. 
Of Vomiting, 


the phlegmatick, ſerous and cholerick humors, which uſually flow trom the joynts, are 
excluded and diverted by vomit, and allo there is attenuation of that phlegm, which being more 
thick and viſcid, adhereth to the roots of the ſtomach : yet you muſt confider and (ce, that the Pa- 


tient be not of too weak a ſtomach and brain, for in this caſe vomiting, is tobe ſuſpected. For the Whar time 


time,ſuch as have excrementitious humors flowing down to the ſtomach through any occalion, as by = _ 
IETELOTE, 


exerciſe and motion, mult vomit betore they cat z on the contrary, ſuch as are over-charged with 
an old congeſtion of humors, mult vomit atter they have eaten ſomething, Certainly, it is ſater 
vomiting atter meat, than it 1s betore. For the dry ſtomach cannot, unle(s with great contention 
and (training, free it (elt from the viſcid humors impact in the coats thereot 3 and hence there is no 
{mall danger of breaking a vein or artery in the chett or lungs, eſpecially it the Patient be ftrait- 


chefied, and long-necked,the ſeaſon cold, and he unaccultomed to ſuch evacuation. I remember that An Hiſtory, 


with this kind of remedy I curcd a certain Gentleman of Geneva, grievouſly moletted with a cruel 
pain in his ſhoulder, and thereby impotent to uſe his lett arm 3 the Phyficians and Surgeons of 
Lions ſeemed to omit nothing elſe tor his cuxe. For they had uſed purging, phlebotomy, hun- 
gcr, a dict-drink of Gzaiacum and China (although his difcaſe was not occationed by the Lues Ve= 
nerea) and divers other topick medicines, nether yet did they any thing avail. Now learning by 


him that he was not apt tovornit, but that it was difficult to him. I withed him to teed more plen- ygyy to make 
tifully, and that of many and ſundry meats; as, fat meats, onions, lecks 3 with ſundry drinks, as one vomic 


Omiting is by all the Anticnts exceedingly commended, not only tor the prevention, but To what Gour 


alſo tor the cure, eſpecially when as the matter floweth from the brain and ſtomach; tor vomiting is to 
uſed. 


Bear, Ptiſan, ſweet and ſharp Wine, and that he ſhould, as it were, over-charge his ſtomach at ealily. 


his meal, and preſently after get him to his bcd 3 for ſo it would happen, that Nature not endu- 
ring ſo great contuſion and perturbation of meats and drinks, whereot ſome were corrupted alrea- 
dy in the ſtomach, and other-ſome ſcarce altered at all, Nature not enduring this contuſion and per- 
turbation, would eaſily, and of its own accord provoke the ſtomach to vomit 3 which that it might 
the better ſucceed, he ſhould help forward Natures endeavour, by thruſting his hinger or a tea- 


ther into his throat, that ſo the thick and tenacious phlegm might by the ſame means be Oy 1 
1 
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14h. de rat, 4i- for ſo it veriticth that ſaying, of Hippocrates, The ſecond and third day exclude the rel:ques of the firit 
Afterwards, that he ſhould vomit twice a month, chaw Maſtick taſting, rub his neck and the paincd 
part with Agra vite. ſtrengthned by infuling therein Lavander, Roſemary, and Clovesgrotly beatcy, 
confirm his arm by indifferent exerciſe : He performcd all this, and (0 became frec trom his Pain, 
and recovered the uſe of his arm. Thoſe who do not like ſuch plentitul feeding, ſhall drink a great 
quantity of warm water, wherein Radiſh roots have been boiled, and they ſhall havea care ]cti by 
uſing their ſtomachs to this excretion by vomit, they weaken the digeltive and retentive faculty 
thereof. Wherefore ſuch as can naturally, ſhall think it ſufhcient to vomit twice a month, 
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CHAP. XL. 


The other general remedies for the Gout. 


How dures 
tricks are good 
for the Gour. 


uſe of diuretick medicines. Therctore the roots of Sorrel, Parly, Ruſcus, aſparagus, and 
Graſs, and the like, ſhall be boiled in Broth, and given to ſuch as have the Gout : Fyx 
when the urine floweth much and thick, the pain is leflened. Many have tound benehit by iflucs, 
for the Arthritick malignity flows forth of theſe, as by rivuletsz experience ſhews it in ſich as are 
troubled with the Les venerea, for in thoſe that you cannot overcome the malignity by the proper 
antidcte, that is, Quick-filver, they tcel no greater eaſe of the pain, then by application of Ca ulticks, 
and making, of ifſucs. They ſhall be made in ſundry places, according the difference of the pained 
joynts, to wit, inthe beginning of the neck, if the defluxion proceed from the brain, and tall n- 
Where to be to the joynts of the collar-bones or ſhoulder 3 it into the clbow or hand, under the muſcle Epomic 
made, if into the hip, knees and feer, ſome three hngers breadth under the knee, on the infide : For thus 
there will follow more plentiful evacuation, by reaſon that the Sapheia runneth down that way. Yet 
if the Patient be troubled with much buſineſs, and muſt travel much on horſe-back, then ſhall they 
be made on thc out-fide of the leg, between the two bones thereof, that ſo they may trouble hin 
theleſs in riding. If any had rather uſe an actual Cautery, let him take ſuch an one as is triangular 
and ſharp, that fo he may with more ſpeed and Icf+ pain, perform'that which he intends, and let him 
thruſt it through a plate of iron which hath an hole therein, and let the plate be marked, lelt he 
ſhould err 3 the ulcer (hal! be kept open, by putting, in a pill of gold, filver, lint, or the root of Or- 
ris, HermodaGtiles, Gentian, Wax, wherewith ſome powder of Vitriol, Mercury or Alum ſhall be 
incorporated, leſt it ſhould fill up with fleſh ſooner than the Phyſician ſhall think ht, In the mean 
ſpace, the head, oft-times the original of the evil, thall be evacuated by taking in the Winter the 
pills Cochie, and de Aſſajereth , but in Summer ſine quibus, or Imperiales, betore the full of the Moon, 
We Pul. hiere fimp. 3 i. agarerecent.troch. & rhei an. 3 i). myrobal. chebul. 7 ($. Tamarind. Y ij. Cumin- 
fuſuone ſene, fiat maſſa de qua formentur pil. vi. pro drachma : Let the Patient take two betore ſup per 
every cighth day 3 the day after he (hall drink fome broth of the decoction of cicers, and the diure- 
tick roots. Allo theſe following pills will be good to purge the phlegmatick and ſerous humor, 1, 
Pilular. fatid. & de hermodadtyl. an. 5 \:, formentgir cum ſucco vel ſyrup. roſar. ſolut. Or elſe, t« Alves 
Z ii}. Agarici trochiſc & rhet, an. 5 1. Maſſe pilel. arthrit. & de Hermodadt. an. ij. Diacrid, Y; am 
melie roſato fiat maſſa, capiat pondus, 5 1. as the Phylician ſhall think fit, by whoſe adviſe thele ſhall 
be uſed and changed as occation ſhall offer it {elt, and the nature of the humor cauſing the diſcaſc, 
The day after the purging, the Patient ſhall take three hours before meat half a dram of treacle, to 
Common pills ſtrengthen the entrails : Pills are preterred before liquid medicines, for that by their too long ſtay in 
with the addl- the {tomach they eaſily attract the noxious humor from the brain, and the other more diltant parts, 
tion of Scamo- 1 ye known ſome Phylicians, who mixing with ordinary pills a good quantity of Scamony, as {e- 
wu ven or cight grains, with a little Ginger, leſt it ſhould hurt the ttomach, have purged by (iool a 
great quantity of ſerous humors 3 the day following they gave Barlcy cream to correct the harm 

Treade, how Which the Scamony may have done to the ſtomach. Others tor the ſame purpole give treacle, which 
doth not only ttrengthen the entrails, but alſo weakens the virulency ot the gouty malignity the 
orifice of the ventricle mult be ſhut after meat, that ſo the vapors aſcending to the brain may be rc- 
ſtrained : For this purpoſe common drige-powder, marmelate, or conſerve of Roſes are good. In x 
Cephalick fu- Wet ſeaſon uſe Cephalick pertumes thus made: IK Thmris vernicis, & maſtich, an. 5 i. granorum juti- 
migations. peri, baccarum lauri, an, 5 |*. Ligni aloes 5 ij. Aſſe odorate 5 i. (8. Let them be groſly beaten 3 let the 
tume be received in tow, or carded cotton, and ſo applied to the Head. Alſo the excrementitious hu- 

mors ſhall be dried up by the following powder ſtrewed on the Patients head for fifteen days. R Fl. 

roſe rub. ſene,ftechad. utrinſque an, ms |: Miliz, 3. iitj. Furftris loti in vino albo, 3 ii). Florum chamen. 

melil. an. P. i. Sem.anifi 5 1. Salis com. 5 it. Fiat omnizm pulvis. Let it be put into linnen bags, wid 

which, being warmed at the hrein a frying-pan, and kept with ſtirring, the head ſhall be rubbed, 

Cephalick Let the following medicine be chawed, and kept in the mouth in the form of a Maſticatory, i the 
bags. time of the falling down of the defluxion. t« Cubebarum, nucis moſchat. glycyrrhiz, aniſ. an.Z i. Pyrethri, 
A Mafticatory. 3 ij. Maſtich. rad.ſtaphiſarg.eryngii, an. 3 ij. Let them all be made into powder, and mixcd togetiicr, 
and ticd up in a little tatfaty to the bignels of a haſel-rut, and let them be rowled up and down tie 
mouth with the tongue to caulc ſpitting or ſalivation, Working with the hands, and frictions of the 
arms, c{pccially in the morning attcr the evacuation of the excrements , are good tor ſuch: as are 
troubled with the Gout in the teet, for ſo, it not only cauſeth revullion from the teet, burallo the 


rc{olution ot that which is unprofitable. 


FT: defluxion of ſerous humors is very hily diverted from the joynts by the urine, by the 
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And not content to do thus once, I wiſhed him to do the like the ſecond and third day following, 
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CHAP. XIE 
What diet is convenient for ſuch as have the Gott, 


Fter the body is once fed, they muſt not return to meat before that the concoGtion be pCt- 
fe&ted in the ſtomach, leli the liver be forced to draw by the mcſaraick veins that which is 
yet crude and ill digeſted, and as it were forced thence. Whence the depravation of the 
nutriment of the whole body 3 for the tollowing decoctions do not amend the default of the firlt, The fault of 
Let them make choice of meat of good juice and cafie digeſtion, rofied for ſuch as arc phlegma- the brit con- 
tick, but boiled tor ſuch as are cholerick : As they ſhall ſhun much varicty one mcal, ſo muſt codtion, 1s not 
they cſchew the nſe of pulſes, milk-meats, fallads, and ſharp things ; as verjuice, vinegar, the mg omg - 
quice of oranges, and citrons. - They ſhall not eat unleſs they be hungry, and (hall defilt there- ; 
from before they be tully fatisficd, if it be but for this, that whilelt the native hcat is buſicd in 
the digeſtion of meat plenteouſly caten, it is diverted from the concottion of the rioxious hu- 
mors. The fleth of great fowl, as ſwans, cranes, pcacocks are not of laudable juice, and ate with more 
difficulty digeſted in the ſtomach. Some of the ancients have difallowed of the cating, of capons, Capons ſubje& 
and ſuch like birds, becauſe they are ſubje& to be troubled with the Gout in the feet. Fiſhes are to the Gour, 
to be ſhunncd, for that they heap up excrementitious humors, and arc eaſily corrupted in the fto- 
mach, yea and rclax it by continual uſe, Ofthe flcſh ct beaſts, veal is molt to be commended, for 
that it breeds temperate blood, and laudable juice, and is catily digeſted. Neither in the mean time 
is mutton to be tound fault withall, But the like hunger or abltincnce mult not be appointed to all 
men troubled with the Gout, for ſuch as are of a ſanguine and cholcrick complexion, becauſe they Cholerick per- 
arc endued with much, and much wafting heat, arc to be refrclhed with more plentitul nouriſh- ſons cannor a- 
ment 3 for hunger ſharpens choler, and ſo augments their pains 3 neither in the interine mutt they 5&7 with long 
be fed with too much moiſt meats, for too much moiſture, bctides that it is the author of the putrc- _ 
faction, will cauſe defluxions, and draw down the matter to the joint, Therefore the cholerick hu- 
mor muſt be incraſſated and retrigerated by taking things inwardly, and applying things outwardly 
leſt by its tenuity it ſhould fall down into the grieved parts. To this purpoſe conduce broths akc- 
red with lettuce, purſlain, ſorrel, and the like herbs, and barly creams made with 2 decoction of the 
four cold ſeeds. Phlegmatick bodies, by reaſon that they have not ſo vigorous hcat, do as it were Phlegmatick 
carry their provant about them, wherefore they mult not be ted, ncither with many, nor with moiſt bodies in faſt 
meats. All that are troubled with the Gout, mult ſhun thoſe things that are hard of digeſtion, and "8 f<<4 upon 
which are ſoon corrupted, for they all have a certain remils feaver, which diminiſheth the native CE 
heat, and makes the meats apt to putritic. Too plentitul drinking not only of wine, but allo of 
any other liquor 1s to be avoided. For by too great a quantity of moiſture the meat float in the (to- 
mach and the native heat is in ſome ſort extinguiſhed, whence proceed crudities. Some Phylicians 
commend the uſe of white wine, for that it provokes urine, which is not altogether to be diſallowed, White wine 
if ſo be that the body be free from excrements, otherwiſe by this, as it were a vchicle, eſpecially if 3 good for 
the temperature of the body be ſomewhat more hot, they ſhall be carried down into the joints. _—_— 
Therefore in ſuch a caſc I ſhould rather advife them to uſe clarct, which is ſomewhat weak and atirin- Cre may be 
gent, for that it doth not ſo much offend the head nor joints, and it ſhuts and firengthens the ori- ade om es 
hces of the veſſels, yet it will be more convenient wholly to abſtain theretrom, and inttcad thercof to 
drink an Hydromel made after this manner : B& aque ib iv. mellis opt. q. j. bulliant ad conſumptionem Hy4romet moſt 
th j. bene deſpumando, adde ad finem ſatvie p. ). imo fi eger ſit pituitoſius, cinnamomi aut caryophyllorum mo- _ 
mentum. For cholerick perſons make a ſugred water thus: Re aque fontis tb iv. ſacchari . '5. colen- An Hydvoſaca 
tur per manicam ſine ebullitione, addendo in fine cinnamomi 5ij. For thus the ftomach thall alſo be (ircngs charwn. 
thened 3 alſo hc may drink priſan, wherein at the end of the decoction (hall be boiled ſome dried ru- 
ſes, or elſe ſome ſyrup of pomegranates added thereto, leſt it ſhould offend the ſtomach 3, as ſoon as 
it comes from off the tre, let it ttand and ſettle, and then (train it through an hypocras bag, or clan 


linnen cloth, 


— — 


CHAP. XIIL 
How to ſtrengthen the Joints. 


T is 2 matter of much conſcquence for the prevention of this evil, to ſtrengthen the joints, 

whereby they may be able to xeſilt the humors preternaturally falling down upon them. Where- 

fore it is good morning and evening to rub them witholezm omphacinm.,that is,oil made of olives 
not come to their perfe&t maturity 3 or with oil of roſes mixed with common {alt tinely powdered. 

It may alſo be mixed with common oil, adding thercto the powder of Harts-hotn, as that which 
hath an aſtringent and drying faculty. Alſo it is good to bathe them in this following lee : 

Re cort, granat. nucum cupreſſ. gallarum, ſumach. cortic. querni, an. $1j. ſalis com. alumin. roch. an. 5. Afomegtation 
ſalvie, roriſmar, lavendul. lauri, ive arthritic. a. . }. roſar. rub. m. ($. bulliant omnia in V1. tb vint craſſi to ſtrengrncn 
& aſtringentis, &* lixivio parato ex aqua chalibeata, & cinere queerno, Then toment the part with *h<Joints., 
ſpunges or cotten cloths 3 after, this fomentation ſhall be carefully wiped and dricd with hot linnen 
cloths, taking heed of cold. The juice of unripe haws tempercd with oxycrate is a ſingular thing tor The juice of 
this purpoſe. But if you deſire to ſtrengthen the joints weakned by a cold caule, then, rx ſalvie, roriſ. haws with 6- 
mar, thymi, lavendul.laur.abſinth.an. m.j. caryophyl.zinzib.piperis,conguaſſatorum an.S). infundantiur in aqua XYCrate, 
vite & vini rubri aſtringentis.an. '\iv.bulliant leniter in balneo Marie. With this liquor toment the joints 
morning and evening. Some think it good to ſtrengthen the joints, to tread grapes in vintagc-time, 


which if they be not able to do, then Jet them walh their teet in the mult or new prefled winc, 
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Al bigs may be thus made for the ſame purpoſc. Rc ſalis com. alum, roch. cort. granat, ſumach, J,5. 
beris, nucum cupreſſi, an. Ziv. fol. ſalvie, roriſm+ roſar. rub. an. m, |. Let them be all put in linnen bags 
and boilcd in lec, and ſo make a decoction, for to foment the joints. 
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CHAP. XIV. | 
Of the Palliative Cure of the Gout and the material cauſes thereof. 


—— — ——— 


i EI nn 


The ſcopes of 


curing, caſed body, the parts affected, and thoſe from whence it proceeds. For as theſe are 


not always alike, fo neither can one and the like remedy be uſctul in every Gout, Fox 

firſt thoſe which proceed of a cold cauſe require other remedies, than thoſe which ariſe from a 
hot, and that which proceeds from any one {imple humor, than that which ariſeth from diverſe 
mixed together. For Choler alone cauſcth cruel pains, but tempered by the admixture of 
Phlegm, it becomes more gentle. Furthermore {ome remedics are good in the beginning, ſome 
in the encreaſc, and ſome at other times. Neither may we uſe repercuſſives in the Sciatica, as 
we may in the Gout of the feet and other joints 3 unleſs peradventure the part be fearfully inflamed, 
Repercuſſives Taking theſe things to conſideration we muſt obſerve that the Palliative cure of that Gout, 
not to be uſed hich cannot abſolutcly be helped, as that which is hereditary and inveterate, is performed by 
ay four ſcopes. The tirſt is by appointing a convenient diet in the fix things which are termed nt. 
cure perform- natural, The ſecond by evacuating and diverting the antecedent matter, both by purging and 
ed by four phlebotomy. The third by topick medicines according to the condition of the morbitick humor 
ſcopes, and nature. The fourth by correcting the ſymptoms, but eſpecially the pain, whereof in theſe af- 
tes there is oft-timcs ſo great cxccls by reaſon of the inexplicable and invincible malignity of the 

virulent quality aſſociating the humor that it alone 1s oft-times ſufficicnt to kill the patient, And 

becauſe the varicty of morbitick cauſcs, brings a variety of remcdies, fitted to theſe tour intentions, 

therefore it behoves a Phylician to be moſt attentive in the diſtinion of the cauſes; For he may 

An argument },Þ eafily deceived and mittake one for another 3 for arthritick pains proceeding from a cold matter, 
ans pe if they be mitigated by the application of Narcotick and could medicines , it may induce us to 
helperh or gi- bclicve that the matcrial cauſe is hot , though really it benot ſo 3 for Narcoticks afſwage pain, not 
veth eaſe, 1s for that they are contrary to the cauſe thereof, but becauſe they take away the ſenſe by indu- 
not always cijng a numnneſs 3 on the contrary, the material cauſe may ſeem cold, which notwithſtanding is 
e141 aic. bot, for that it becomes better by application of hot medicines, that is, by taking an argument 


H 1d di - . 
on þ "map be from that which helps, becauſe contrarics are cured by contraries, and the like preſerved by the 


helped by like. But hercin conſiſts the error, for that hot medicines profit not by their contrariety, but by 

cold, and hot, the attenuation of the groſs matter, by the rarcfaction of the skin, and difipating them into air, 

o _ medt- jyþcnce you may gather , that an argument drawn from that which helps and hurts, Is very deceit- 

The firſt thing ful: moreover it may happen that a large quantity of cold matter flowing down from the brain,may 

that may de- cauſe great pain by reaſon of the virulency, and a {mall quantity of choler mixed therewith, which 

ceive a Phyſi- ſerycs for a vehicle to carry down the tough and flow phlegm into the joints, whence the patient be- 

_— comes thirlty and feaverith by rcaſon of the heat and inflammation of theſe parts, whereby (uch 

as are leſs cautelous and heedy will catily be induced to belicve that ſume hot matter is the occaſion 

- - of this Gout. Now when as not ſome one fimple humor, but different by reaſon of mixture, cau- 

The ſecond. {cth the Gout, the yellowiſh colour of the part may deceive one, as, if the evil matter ſhould pro- 

cced from choler only, which by the tenuity of its ſubſtance leaving the center, eaſily poſſeſſeth the 

circumtercnce of the body or part : and notwithltanding much phlegm being as it were enraged 

by the admixtion of a little choler, may be the chict cauſe uf the difeaſe , and may peradventure be 

The third. giſcovercd by the cncreaſe of pain in the night ſeaſon. A feaver arifting by means of pain and 

watching may encrcaſe the conceived opinion of choler, which attenuating and diffuſing the hu- 

mors, drives them into the joints, and cauſeth fiery urines, tinctured with much choler, anda 

The fourth, quick pulſe. Yet notwithltanding the Phyſician ſhall be man crror, it deceived with theſe appear- 

ances, he attempt the cure of this Gout, as ariſing trom a hot, and not from a cold cauſe : yet I 

am not ignorant that the cure of the proper diſeaſe muſt be neglected tor the cure of the ſymptoms. 

The fifth, Belidesallo it may come to paſs that choler may be the cauſe of the Gout, and notwithſtanding no 

ſigns thereof may appear in the skin and ſurface of the aftcCted part, becauſe the coldnels ot the 

ambient air, and the torce of applicd Narcoticks may have deſtroyed the colour of the juices lying 

The fixth, - thereunder, and as it were imprinted a certain blackneſs. It alſo happens that the body being over- 

charged with a great quantity of groſs and viſcid humors the expultve faculty may diſcharge ſome 

portion thereot unto the joints, but leave the reſt impact in the cavity of ſome entrail, where caufing 

obſtruction and putreta&tion, may preſently cauſe a teaver, and that intermitting, if it be ſmall,and 

obſtruct only the lefſer veins, and theſe of the habit” of the body. Wherefore then it is not ſufficient 

that the Phyſician employ himſelf in the cyre of the Gout, but it behoves him much to attend the 

cure of the teaver, which if it be continual, it diſcredits the Phylician, and endangers the patient 

why ſirong if it be intermitting, it caſily becomes continual, unleſs it be withſtood with fit remedies, that is, w- 

purges mult Jeſs you let blood, the belly being ticlt gently purged, and nature be preſently freed by a ſtronger 

fd purge of the troubleſome burden of humors. Now it is convenient, the purge be ſomewhat ſtronger 

the Gout, than ordinary 3 for it it ſhould be too weak, it will tir up the humors, but not carry them away, avd 

That judg- they thus agitated will fall into the paincd and weak joints, and cauſe the Gout toencreaſe, By this 

ment moſt jt appcarshow deceittul that conjecture is, which relies and is grounded on one ſign, as often as we 

certain which 144; pronounce judgment of morbitick cauſes. Wherefore to conclude, we mult think that opinion 
reſts upon . . , WY" , _ Cw 8 

molt certain concerning the matter of the diſcaſe, which is ſtrengthned with multiplicity of tigns, 


multiplicity of - : oy 
ſigns, as thoſe which are drawn from the colour of the part, the heat or coldneſs manitett to the m_ 
tholc 


| ] Ere alſo muſt we conſider the cauſes whence this diſeaſe proceeds, the temper of the dic. 
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thoſe things that help and hurt, the patients familiar and uſual diet, temper, age, region, ſeaſo!1 

of the year, propriety of pain, the exacerbation orexcels thereof, in what days, and in what hours 
of the day,the length of theſe fits, the urine and other excrements coming trom the patients body.But 
for that not 3 few are in that hereſie,that they think that we mnli neither purge nor let blood in the Why we mufl 
Gout, we mult here convinee that opinion 3 For (ccing that phyſickis the addition of that which uſe purging 
wants.,and the taking off rhoſe things that are ſuperfluous,and the Gout is a diſcaſe which hath its el and bleeding 
ſence from the plenty of abounding humors.certainly,without the evacuation of then by purging and in the Gour. 
bleeding, we cannot hope to cure, either it, or the pain which accompanies it. Metrius, in his 15. 4 affeft.g- 
j . . * 2 X yoo 
Treatiſe of the Gout writes, that it muſt be cured by purging, uſed not only in the declination. bur 65 de Arthrit.ts- 
alſo in the height of the diſeaſe, which we have found true by experience 3 and it is conſonant to 2c 


this ſaying of Hippocrates 3 In pains we muſt purge by the ſtool, Beſides alſo, Galen profeſſeth that = apb.23.ſel?. 


in great inflammations, fevers and pains, he knew no greater nor ſurer remedy than to let blood. 254. 4 r3:. per 
even to the fainting of the Patient, Itthoſe which are in this caſe ſhall not become better by Pur- ſarg. mifiores. 
ging and phlebotomy conveniently preſcribed, then it happens by the means of drunkenneſs, glut- 
tony, and the like diſtemper, For hence abundance of crude humors arc heaped up, which by their 
conturnacy yield themſelves leſs obedient to medicines. Therctore ſuch gouty perſons as are inten 


perate and given to gluttony and venery z may hope for no health by uſe of medicines, 


CHAP. XV. 
Of local medicines which may be uſed to a cold Gout, 


Tttle do topick medicines avail, unleſs the body of the gouty patient ſhall be purged from 
excrementitious humors 3 beſides alſo there is danger left by the uſe of rep<llng medi- It :: not fafe rg 
cines, the virulency of the humor may be driven into the entrails, which thing hath »© reperont 
been the cauſe of ſudden death to many, Now in the firlt place we will ſpeak of local medicines _ be Fc 
which are thought mcet for a phlegmatick juice, becauſe this is more frequent, than that which purging. : 
is from a hot cauſe. At the beginning in every Gout, the Sciatica'excepted, we muſt uſe altringent 
things which have a faculty to bind or ſtrengthen the joints, and to dry and waſte the excrementi- | 
tious humor. As, Rc fol. ſabine m. (5. nuctum capreſſi Ziij. aluminis roch, \j. gum, tragacanthe iv, An aſtringent 
mucilaginis pſilii & cydon. quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſma, Or, Rc ſtercoris bubuli recentis tt j. mellis Catavlaſin, 
roſe &1v. oles roſe & aceti an. Zij. buliiant ſimitl parum, fiat cataplaſma, Or clſe, Rc olei roſar. + myrtill. 
an. Zij. prelveris myrrh &- ales an. Z\. acacie Zij. [5 incorporentur cum aqua gallariim coltarum, & fiat 
znguentum. Some boil ſage, camomile and mclilote flowers, wormwood and danewort, of each A diſcuſſing 
a handful in a ſufficient quantity of vinegar, then they put the grieved part into this decoction fomencarion. 
being warm 3 and by frequent uling this medicine, it hath been tound to repel and conſume the 
noxious humor, not only cold , but alſo cholerick 3 and alſo to firengthen the part, The freſh 
feces of Olives laid tothe part, afſwage pain : dried Oranges boiled in vinegar, beaten and applicd, 
do the ſame. Or, Re medii corticis wimi Ib (5. caude equin. (techad. conſelid. majoris , an. m. (8. one partly 2- 
aluminis roch. thuris an. 3iij farin. hordei 5 v. lextvii com. quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſms ad formam firingene an 
pultis ſatis liquide, Commonly then when as the part ſwelleth up, the pain is lefſencd, for that | wg diſcuf- 
the expullive faculty driveth the humor from the center into the circumterence of the part, that is, 
from within outward 3 for in like ſort , ſuch as have the tooth-ach have leſs pain when their checks 
begin to [well. 

After repercuſſives, we muſt come to thoſe which evacuate the contained humor by evacua- 

ting or reſolving it. For every defluxion of humors remaining in any part requires evacuation. 

Neither mult we marvel thereat, if the digeſted humor doth not vanilh at the hirtt time 3 for we 
muſt have regard to the cold phlegm which is thick and viſcid, as allo of the part which is liga- 
mentous, membranous and nervous, and conſequently more denſe chan fleſhy parts. Rt rad. bry- Why the gou- 
on. figillz beat. Marie an. Siv. bulliant in lixivio, poſtea terantar, & colentur per ſetaceum, addendo fa- _—_— 
rin. bordei & fabarum an. Fj, olei chamem. 5 ii}. fiat cataplaſma, Or, Re. bordei & lupin. an, 5\1j. ſulphu- upon 
ris vivi &+ ſalis com. an. J\. mellis com. ZV-pul. aloes & myrrbe an. 5 |$. aq. tit. 5J. cum lixtvid, fiat cata- the uſe of re- 
, plaſma, Or, Re ſucci calinm rub. aceti boni, an. Fiv. farin. hordei 8. pul. Hermodatiyl. 38. vitellos ovo- Percuſſives, 

rm Nu. iij. olei chamem. Z ij. croci Yij. ſome burn the roots and lialks of Coleworts, and mix the _ ab 
alhes with hogs greaſe and the powder of Orris, and ſo make a pultis. Or, & La&is vaccint 1b. x caraplaſm 

I}. mice panis albi quantum ſufficit, bulliant ſimul, addendo pulveris ſubtilis florum chamem. & meliloti good for any 
an, Ms (8. croci Aj. vitellos ovorzum mus Ive ol. roſe. 51lÞs butyri recentis Sj. terebinth, 5). fiat cataplaſma ad Gour at any 
formam pultis ſatis liquide. This Cataplaſm may be applied with good ſucceſs, not only to *+ 
phlegmatick and cold, but alſo to any gout, at any time to mitigate the extremity ot the pain 
in men of any temper, and it mult be changed twice or thrice a day. Alfo Treacle diffolyed in 
wine, and anointed on the part, is ſaid to afſwage this pain. You may tor the ſame purpoſe make 
and apply emplaiſters, unguents, cerats, and liniments : This may be the form of an emplailter, 

R gummi ammoniaci, bdehii, ſtyracis, ans ij. cum aceto & aqua vit. diſſolve & adde favin. fanngr. 5 |5. hiſcuſſing em 
ole; chamem. & aneth. ans Zij. cere quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſtrum molle. Or, K« rad. bryon. ſigill.beat. plaiſters, 
Marie an. 3v. bulliant in lixivio complete, &- colentur per ſetacenm, addendo olei cham. iv. ſevi hirci- 
ni Fiv. cer nov. quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſtrum molle. Or, | gum. ammon. opopanacis, galbant, an. 51j. 
diſſelvantur jn aceto,, poſtea colentur, adae olei liliorum, terebinth. venet. ant. 5). picis navalis, & cer. nov. 
quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſtrum molle. Or elſe, Re, ſucci rad. enul. camp. & ebuli an. Jiij. rad. alth.\b \s. 
coguantitr &* colentur per ſetaceum, - addendo florum cham. melil; ſambuci, voriſmar. & hyperici an. Ps i). 
mc cupreſſi, nu. iv. ol. cham. aneth. hyper. liltorum, de ſpica an. 51). pinguedinis anatis, gallin. anſeris an. 

3 Þ. ranas virides vivas nu. vi. catellos duos nuper natos, bulliant, omnia ſimul, in | 14. |*. vini odorifert 
&-u14 aque wit. ad conſumptionem ſucccorum &* vini, &: oſſium cate}]orum diſſolmtionem , & fortiter ex- 
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primantur , O- expreſſis adde terebinth. $11). cr. quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſtrium molle. Allo, Emp. 1+ 

Vigo. Oxycrocenm, de mucilaginivus, de meliloto and the like mixed together.and foftned witha little 
oil or azmmgia, are of the like taculty, and good for the ſame purpoſe, : 

Let this be the form of an ointment. IK anſerem pinguem, & imple catelis duobus, de quibus deme 
entem, viſcera, capnt & pedes > item accipe ranas nuX. colubros detracia cute in fruſta diſſetos nu. iv, mi. 
thridat. & theriac. an. 5 \5. fol. ſalvie, roriſmar. thymi, rute, an. ms. (5. baccarum lauri, & juniperi, con. 
quaſſat. an. Fj. pulveris nuce moſcbat. zinzth. caryophyl, & piper. an. 3). de e0 quod ſtillabat fiat unguentitm 
vel linimentum cum cera & terebinth. veneta, panuca, aq. vite addita 3 this marveloully afſwageth the 
pain of the Gout ariſing from a cold cauſe. Another, Re gummi pini, & laudant, an. iv. gummie. 
lemi & picis naval, an. 5 (+. terebinth. venet. clare 5 vi. chamem, O lilioram an. 5 V1. vint. rnb. tj ( 
aq. vit. & ſalv. an. 3V}. diſſotvantur omnia ſimrl lento igne baculo ſemper agitando, deinde adde pull. ireos, 
flor. baccarum lauri & hermodayl. an. Zi \*. maſtiches, myrrhe & olibani an. ij. farine fabar, SIVv. incor- 
porentur omnia ſimul, fiat unguentum molle. Or clſc, Re. mucilag. ſeminis fantugr. in aceto extraCt. quantum 
zolweris, cuti miſce mellis quantum ſufficit , It them be boiled together until they acquire the confilicnce 
Diſcuſſing fo- of an ointment. Theſe things ſhall be changed, as often as nccd (hall ſeem to require, Alſo an 
mentations. anodyne and diſcuſſing fomentations are good to reſolve 3 as this, Rt fol. rate, ſalv. roriſmar. an, M.j, 

bulliant cum aceto & vino and ſo make a decoction for a fomentation, which you may uſe not on!y 
in a cold Gout, but alſo in a hot, becaulſc it reſolveth and ſirengthencth the part by altriction, and 
Remedies Ffrecth it from the defluxion : you mult have a care that the medicines which are uſed to pains of the 
muſt be often Gout be changcd now and then. For in this kind of diſeaſe that remcdy which did good a little be- 
changed the fg, and now availeth, will in a ſhort time become hurtful, 
_ But if the the contumacy and excels of the pain be ſo great, that it will not yield to the deſcribed 
medicines then it is fit, becauſe the diſeaſe is extreme, to uſe ( according to Hippocrates coun- 
A great diſcuſ- {cl ) extreme, ſuch are are thoſe which follow. Re axwngie galline, olei laurini maſtic, & euphor), 
ſer, an.  j. pulv. euphorb. & pyreth. an. 3. fiat litus > herewith let the part be rubbed every day, tor it 
is a very effe&tual medicine, For Erphorbium and Pellitory by their heat attenuate and rc{o]ve, the 
capons greaſe and oil of bays relax, the oil of maſtich ftrengtheneth the part and hindreth a new 
An Anodyne, dcfluxion, Alſo there is made a very anodyne ointment of oil of Foxcs, wherein earth- worms, 
the rvots of celecampane and bryony have been boiled, with a little turpentine and wax 3 this 
ſotrens, attenuatcs and reſolves the cold humor impact in the joints. Or elſe, Re ſeminzs finapi pul- 
viſcrati, & aceto acerrimo diſſoluti, 5 iij. mellis anacardani Fij. aque vite Fj. (alis com. Z1j. let them 
be all mixcd together, and applicd to the pained part, Or, is picis nigre, ij. terebinth, venete 3j, 
ſrlphuris vivi ſubtiliter pulveriſati Jl}. olet quantum ſifficit, liquefiant ſimul, fiat emplaſtrum \, lt 
it be ſpread upon leathcr, and laid upon the part for two or three days ſpace, it the patient per- 
ccive any caſe thereby 3 if othcrwiſe, lt it be changed as we faid before. Some tor the (ame 
purpoſe apply nettlcs thereto, and preſently atter wath the part in the {ca or falt water, Others 
A veſicatory a- foment the part with vinegar wherein pigcons have been boiled. A velicatory made of very ſower 
gainſt the con- Jeayen, cantharides, and a little agua vite is very powcrtul to evacuate the conjunct matter, For 
wor = ng thus the malign and virulent ſerzm, or whayiſh humor 1s Ict out, whence tollows ome caſe of 
__ the pain. Now there arc ſome gouty pains, which cannot be leſſened or afſwaged unlels by reme- 
dics more powerful than the ditiemper, therefore velicatorics ought not to be rejected, ſecing that 
the Ancients in this affe& have alſo made uſe of actual cauterics, as we thall ſhew hereafter. Chri- 
ſtopher Andreas in his book termed Occoitarie | that is, domeſtick phylick | much commends Ox- 
dung wrapped in cabbage or vinc-lcaves, and roaſtcd in the embers, and fo applicd hot to the gric- 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of local medicines to be applied to a hot or ſanguin Gout. 


What reper- Ere muſt we in the beginning make uſe of repercuſſives, ſuch asare cold and dry, that they 
cuffives are may contend with the morbihck matter by both their qualities 3 alſo let them be aliri- 
here required, Ctive, 10 to add ſircngth to the part. But I would have you always to underſtand that you 
mult firſt prenuſe general medicines. Re albuminum gvorum ns 1v. ſucci latiuce & ſolani an. 5j. aq 

roſar. $1. mcorporentutr ſimul, & fiat linimentum ſepins renovandim. Others take the mcal of barly, 

lentils, acatta, oil of roſes, myrtles, and with a little vinegar they make a cataplaſm 3; Or, Rv 

mach, myrtillorum, boli arm. an. 3 j*. acacie, corticum granat. balaujt.an. Zi). aq. plantag. & roſar. an. Jiljl, 

roſati $j\'s aceti $1j. faring hordei & lentinm quantum ſatis erit, fiat cataplaſma. This is very exccl- 

Icnt and cftcctual to tiay or hinder phlegmonous and erytipelatous tumors. Alſo you may make a 

cataplaſm ex mucagine Cidoniorum in aqua roſarum extracia, caſſia fiſtula, oleo roſato, & aceto : Or, 

tt pampinorium vitis viridium, mM. 1}. terantur & bulliant in oxycrato ex aqua fabrorum, ci adde ſumach, 

An excellent conguaſſat. Jjolei roſat. Zi). farine hordei quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſma. Or el{c, Re ſucci ſemperets 
= oa 7, byoſcyamt, portulace an. 51v. corticum mali granati 5)\*« farine bordej Sv.vini aufteri quantum ſuf- 
TD ficit, fiat cataplaſma 3 this is much commended, for it hath entring thereinto wine and the pom- 
granatc pill, which both arc very great alirictives 3 and the juices are exceeding cooling, the meal 

allo hinders and thickens the ſanguin humors-that are ready to flow down, and make the medi- 

cine of a good conliftence. Another : Re fol. byoſcyami & acetoſe an. m. j. involvantur papyro, & ſub 

cineribus coquantur, mox cum unguento populeon, ant roſat. ij. incorporentur , and then Jay chis Cata- 

plaſm thus made warm unto the part. Another : Re. florum hyoſcyami tb ij. ponantur in phiala vi 

treata , & reconde in fimo equino donec putruerint, accipe ex putredine Zij. in quivus diſſolve olei de jt 

nipero 5|\>. fiat lintmentum ad uſum. Others beat pulp of a Gourd or Citrul in a mortar, and {0 

«pply it. Another: t& mucilag. ſem. pſilit, &* cydon. extrati. in age roſar. & ſolaui ane 3iv. cdeinſ 
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omphacini Jill. vint granat.Zi. vitellos ovor, crum albumine ou. iii. camphore 5 i. incorporentur ſimul, fiat li- 
nimentum. Or el{c, Rc. #!. roſat. omphacini Jiv. album ovorum cum vitellis nu. vis ſicci plantag. & ſolani 
an. i. farine hordei iii. incorporentur ſimul. fiat cataplaſma. Or, Re. farine fabarum & hordei an. Ziii. 
olei roſati, Zii. oxycrati quantum Sufficit, coquantur ſimul, frat cataplaſmz, Another, Re. mucilag, cent.pſi- 
li. Ziv. ol. roſati Jil. acet. Ji. vitellos ovorum, nu. lt. croct i. miſce. Pliny reporteth that Sextus Pom- 
ponis the Governour of the hither-Spain, as he overlooked the winnowing of his corn, was taken 2b. 22.cap.25, 
by the pain of the Gout in his tect, wherefore he covered himſelf with the Wheat above his knces, 

and ſo was caſed, his feet being wondertully drycd 3 and he afterwards uſed his kind of remedy. It 

is note-worthy, which often happeneth, that the pain cannot be altogether caſed by ſuch remedies, 

by reaſon of the abundance of blood impact in the part whercfore it mult be evacuated ; which 1 Phlebotomy 
have done in many with good ſucceſs, opening the vein which was moſt (iwclled and nigh to the af- 2 © acmte ay 
fected part 3 for the pain was preſently afſwaged. Neither mult we too long make uſe of repercuſ- _ = —x 
ſives 3 leſt the matter become? ſo hardned, that it can ſcarce beafterwards refolved,as when it thall be ſwage pain: 
concrete into knots and plaſter-like-ftones : reſolving medicines are to be mixcd with repercuſlives 

convenienly applycd, ſo to diſcuſs the humor remaining as yet in the part, whcreof (hall be ſpoken 

in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. XVII 
Of Local medicines for a cholerich Gout, 


He repercuſſives that muſt firſt be uſed in this kind of Gout ought to be cold and moiſt What repet- 
that ſo they may reſiſt both the qualitics of choler 3 ſuch are the leaves of night-ſhade cuſtives arc 

a We : Ny: here required, 
purſlain, houſ-leck, hcnbane, forret, plantain, poppy, cold water and the like, whereof 
may be made divers compoſitions. As, Re. ſwcci hyoſcyami, ſempervivi, Iafiuc. an. Fii. farin. hordei 5 i. 
olei_roſati ii. agitando ſimul fiat medicamentum 3 Let it be applycd and often changed, for ſo at 
length it will aſſwage the inflammation. Some think the brain of a hog mixcd with white ſtarch, 
or barly-meal and oil of roſes, an excellent medicine, The leaves of mallows boiled in water, 
and beaten with a pelile, and applicd, afſwage pain, Re. mucilag. ſem. pſilei extract. in ag. ſolani, vel ro= 
ſarum ii. farin. bordei i. aceti ge [+ fiat linimentum. Or elſe, IK, wngnent. roſut. meſive, & populei ans 
iit, ſec? melon Jil. alb, ovoriam, my. iii miſceantur ſimul pro litu. Allo aſpunge dipped in oxycrate, 
and preſſed out again and applied thereto doth the ſame. Or elſe, it. fol. cauliu rich. ms ii, coquan- 
tur in oxycrato & terantur, ade ovirum vitellos tres, olei roſati Juli. farine hoydei quantum ſufficis, fin= 
gantur eataplaſma. Alſo you may take the crude juice of cole-worts, danc-weed, and roſes bea- 
ten and preſſed out, and of theſe incorporated with oil of roſes and barly-meal make a cataplaſm. 
In winter-time, when as theſe things cannot be had green, you may uſe wnguent. infrigidans Ga- 

leni & populern. Or elſe, I. cere albe Zi. croci Yi opti Div. olei roſati quantum ſefficit, macerentur A cerate with 

opizem & Crocus in aceto, deinde terantur & incorporentir cum cer Of oleo, fiat ceratuin ſpread it upon 92% 

acloth, and lay it upon the part, and all about it, and ct it be often renewed. Some cut frogs 0- 
pen and apply them to the grieved part, It is confirmed by ſundry mens experience, that pain of 
the Sciatica, when it would yield to no othcr remedy, to have bce: atlwaged by anointing the af- 

feed part with the mucous water or gclly of Snails, being uſcd ter the ſpace of ſeven or eight days The water cf 
truth whereof was afſured me by-the worthy Gentleman the Lord ot Longemzan, a man of great 
honeſty and credit, who himſelf was troublcd for fix months {pace with the Sciatica, This water 
isthus made, Take fifty or fixty red Snails, pat them ina copper-pot or kettle, and ſprinkle them 
over with common falc, and keep them fo tor the ſpace of a day; then preſs them in a coarſe or 
hair cloth : in the expreſſed liquor dip linnen rags and apply thzm fo dipped to the part affected, 
-and renew them often. But it there be great inflammation, the Snails thall be boiled in Vinegar 
and Roſe-water They ſay that Citrons or Oranges boiled in Vinegar, and beaten in a mortar, 
and incorporated with a little barly or bean flo:ver, are good againſt theſe pains, Or elſe, Rc, po- 
gorum coforim in latie it. i. brtyri Zi. vitelos ovoritm, nu. il. acett +1. flat cataplaſma, There are ſome 
who take checſ-curd newly made, and mix it in a mortar with oil of Roſcs and barly-meal, and (6 
apply it 3 it repreſſeth inflammation and afſwageth pain, Others mix caſia newly extracted forth of 
the cane, with the juice of Gourds or M-lons, Ochers apply to the part the leaves of Coleworts, and 
Danc-weed or Smallage, or all three mixed together and beaten with a little Vinegar. Others ma- 
cerate or ſteep an ounce of linſeed in Wort and make the mucilage cxtracted theretrom intoa Cata- 
plaſm with {ome oil of Roſcs and barly- meal. Some put oil ot poppics to the pulp of Citrulls or 

Gourds being beaten, and ſo incorporate them together, and apply it, 

This following mcdicine harh its credit from a certain Gaſcoin of Baſas that was throughly cu- An hiſtory, 
red therewith, when as he had bcen vexed long and much with gouty pains, above the common ; 
cuſtom of ſnch as arc troubled with that diſeaſe, Thus it 153 Take a great ridg-tile thick and ftrong, A particular 
and hcat it rcd hot in the tire, then put it into ſuch another tile of the fame bigneſs, but cold, leti ſtove. 
it thould burn the bed cloths, then forthwith fill the hot one with ſo many Dane-wort-leaves, 
that the patient may ſafely lay the affected part therein without any danger of burning it. Then 
let the patient endure the heat that comes therefrom, and by {weat receive the fruit thereof, for 
the ſpace of an hour, ſubſtituting freſh Dane-wort-leaves, if the tormer become too dry 3 asalſo 
another hot tile, if the former ſhall grow too cold before the hour be ended. This bcing done, let 
the part be dricd with warm and dry linnen cloths. Ufe this particular ſtove tor the ſpace of hf 
teen days, and that in the morning faſting 3 afterward anoint the part with this following 
ointment, Rr ſiccct ebuli M.j.[5. olei com. th.j. miſceantur ſimul, and let them be put into a (iraight An ojfirnent 
mouthed glaſs, and well latcd up 3 then let it boil in balneo Marie, being tirtt mixed with (ome of the juice of 
wine, until the half thereof be conſumed, for the ſpace of ten or twelve hours, then let it cool, Dane-wort. 
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and ſo keep it for uſe, adding thereto in the time of anointing, ſome few drops of aqua vite, I; 
may be anointed twice or thrice in a day, long after mcat. Morcovcr the roots and leaves of 
Dane-wort boiled in water, beaten and applycd aſlwage pain 3 the oyl thercot chymically cxtrac-. 
cd performs the ſame. | | 
But if the contumacious pain cannot be mitigated by the deſcribed remcdics, and becoming in- 
tolerably hot and raging, make the patient almoſt to {woun 3 then muſt we flic to Narcoticks ; 
For although the temper of the part may be weakned by thele, the native heat diminiſhed or 
rather extinguiſhed 3 yet this is a far 1cs inconvenience than to let the whole be waſted by pain, 
Theſe things have a powertul refrigerating and drying faculty , taking away the ſenſe of the 
Fain, and turthermore, incraflate, thin acrid and biting humours, ſuch as cholerick humoxs Are, 
Wherefore if the matter which cauſcth the pain be thick, we mult abſtain from Narcoticks, or 
certainly uſe them with great caution. Be. mice panis ſecalini parum cocti in latte, +i. vitelys 
ovorum, Nu. it. opit 31s ſuccorum ſolani, by»ſcyami, mandragore, portulace, femp rvivt, an. Jie It them 
A cataplaſm he.mixed together and applied, and often changed. Or clſ{c, i&. fol. hyoſcyami cicute, aceto; ay, 
with 0974: m. i. bulliant in oxycrato & contundantur, eumgne viteliis ovorum erndoriem nu. ts & olei voſt, "ii, 
farin. bordei quod ſatis ſit, incorporentur, fiat cataplaſma \ with the uſe thereot TI am acculiomcd t5 
aſlwage great pains. Or elſe, i&, opiz. 51. camphor. 5 |*, olei nenuph, 1. latiis File unguent, roſ; G 4. 
leni Five incorporentur ſimul in mortario, afplicenizr, Moreover, cold water applied and dropped 
upon the part drop by drop, is narcotick and ſtupectactive, as Hippocrates athrmcth, Aphy;, 25, 
Sed. 5. for a moderate numncls mitigateth pain, Therc is alſo another reaſon why it may bc Pr0- 
fitably uſcd in all pains of the Gout, tor that by repclling the humors, it hindercth their detiuxion 
into the part. Mandrag-apples boiled in milk, and beaten, do the famic thing 3 alſo the leaves of 
henbane, hemlock, lettuce, purſlain, being fo boiled do the ſame. It any detirc to uſe theſe more 
cold, he mult apply them crude, and not boiled, 

But the excels of pain bcing mitigated, we muſt dcfiſt from the uſe of ſuch narcoticks, and 
they muſt rather be {irengthned with hot and digerating things 3 otherwiſe there will be Canger 
leſt it be too much weakned, the temper thercot being dcltroyed, and fo atterwards ic may he 

How to mend ſubje& to every kind of detiuxion, Wheretore it ſhall be ſtrengthned with the formerly diſcuſ. 
tc harm done ſing fomentations, and thelc cnſuing remedics. As, IK, gum. ammoniaci & bdelii an, Sl. difſukvan- 
by Narcoticks, tur in aceto, & paſſentity per ſetacerm, addendo jtyracis liquid, & farin. fanugre an. 5 \. pulv_ ireos, 3 


When to uſe 
Narcoticks, 


Diſcuſliers, 1 | wp he | $iY, 
olei chamem. :,\1. pulveris pyrethri |; 11. cum cera, fiat emplaſtrum mole, Or elſe, R:, rad. emule, ebuli, 


althee an. Tt. \'. fem. lim, fanugre ans J1l ficurim ping, nu. XX, coguantur complete O& trajiciantity per 


ſctaceumm, addendo pul. enphorb, 51i. olei chamem. aneth, & rutacei, an. Zjiii. medulle cervi iv. fat cata- 
A mean to be plaſma, Yet you mult uſe moderation in diſcufling , lett theſubtler part of the impact humor being 
diſcuiſed, the grofler part may turn into a {tony conliſtence, which allo is to be tcarcd in uling rc- 


uſed in diicul- 
1:ng -. 
Pcrcuftivecs. 
Bachs afiwace 7 Iſo omitted, that according to the opinion of the Ancicnts, baths of freſh-watcr, whercin 
_=_ an of the cooling herbs have been boiled, uſed three hours after meat, conduge much to the aſſwaging of 
pain 3 tor ſo uſed, they are more convenient in cholerick natures, and ſpare bodies, for that thcy 
hume& the more, and quickly digcſt the thin and cholerick, and conſequently acrid vapors, the 
porcs being opened, and the humors diſſipated by the gentle warmneſs of the bath. After the bath 
the body mult be anointed with bydrelizm,. or oiland watcr tempercd together, left the native heat 
How meats of ,,h.11e and the body become more weak. Meats of more groſs juice are more convenicnt, as bet. 
ne reg _m ſheeps-feet, and the like, it ſo be that the paticnt can digctt them, tor theſe inſpiſſate the cholerick 
4 * blood, and make it more unfit for defluxion, 


——— ———_ 


CH AP. XVIIL 
What remedies muſt be uſed in pains of the joints proceeding of a diſtemper only, without matter, 


Ains alſo happen in the joints by diſtemper without any matter, which though rare, yct 
becauſe I hapned once to feel them, I have thought good to ſhew what remcdics I uſcd 
againſt them. T once carncſily bulicd in ftudy, and therefore not ſenſible of ſuch external 

injurics as might kefal me 3 a little wind coming fſccretly in by the crannics of my ltudy, tcll up- 
on my left Hip 3 at length wearied with ſtudy, as foon as I roſc up to go my way, I could not tiand 
upon my fect, I felt ſuch bitter pain without any {(welling or humor which might be diſcemcd, 
Hip. ap.10.ſeff. Therefore I was forced to go to bed, and calling to mind, that cold, which was abſolutely hurt- 
nn ful to the nerves, had brcd me that pain, I attemptcd to drive it away by the frequent applicati- 
ariſing Ay on of very hot cloths, which though they {corchcd and bliticred the found parts ad joining there- 
cold diſtem- to, yet did they {carce make any imprcthon upon the part where the pain was ſctled, the diltem- 
per without . per was ſo great, and ſo firmly fixed therein, And I laid thereto bags filled with tricd cats and 
——— millet, and dippcd in hot red wine 3 as alſo ox-bladders half filled with a decoQtion of hot herbs. 
And laftly, a wooden dith almoſt hlled with hot athes, covered over with fage, roſemary, and rc 
lightly bruiſed, and ſo covered with a cloth, which, {prinkled over with aqza vite, ſent forth a 
vapor which aflwagcd the pain. Alſo brown bread newly drawn out of the oven, and ſprinkled 0- 
ver with roſe-water, and applicd, did very much good. And that I might more fully expel this 
hurtful cold, I put ſtone bottles hlled with hot water to the foals of my tcet, that the brain miglt 
be heatcd by the ttraitneſs and continuity of the nerves. At length, by the help of theſe remedics, 
I was very well freed from this contumacious diſtcmper, when it had held me for the ſpace of tour 


An hiſtory. 


A fuliginovs and twenty hours. 

On Therc'is another kind of Gouty pain ſometimes cauſed by a certain excrementitious matter, but 

ofthe Gour, To thin and ſubtle that it cannot be diſcerncd by the eyes. Its a certain tuliginous or {coty __ 
| Ike 
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the GE which paſcth, tyom burning candlcs or Jamps, which adheres and concretcs to any 
thing that is oppoſed thereto 3 which being infected by the mixture ofa virulent ſerous humor whi- 
therloever it runneth, cauſeth extreme pain, ſome whiles in theſe, and otherwhiles in other joints, 
unleſs you make a way therefore, when as it ſeeketh paſſage torth, which mult be done by horns 
cupping glaſſes, velicatorics, cautcrics,, or other the like art. 


CHAP. XIX. 
IV bat is fit to be done after the fit of the Gout is over, 


them is not only to bind and dry, but wholly to amend the weakneſs left in the part by the then chejoints, 

diſeaſe, that is to diſcuſs the humor, it any ſupcrtiuity thereot remain 3 but to humedt the 
art; if the moilture be exhauſicd and drycd up. Bur ſuch as are trqublcd wich the Gout, aftcr they Remedies for 
are freed from their pain, have notwithitanding ſuch impotency of, their joints that they cannot *Þe weakneſs 
go of along time after , tor that the ncrves and: tendons which are in great numbecr in the fect, rg he 
bcing moitined with much Phlegm, are ſo rclaxcd, that they can no more ſultain or bear them- — is gone, 
ſelves upon their teet, than paper when it is wet can be nude ſtand, Wherctore, that thcy may 
recover the ule of their fect, the impacted humor mult by all means be diſcuſſed, and {pcnt with 
fomentations, cataplaſms, drying and altringent cmplaiters. You may uſe the formerly deſcribed 
fomentation, cncrcaling the quantity of alum and falt, and adding thereto a like quantity of (wl= 
phur UVIVuM : then the tollowing emplalier ſhall be applycd theretys ti. maſ; emplajt, contra ruptu- 
ram iv. tereb. Jil. puſv. roſ. rub. nucim cupreſſ. galiarum, gran. myrttl. & fol. ezuſdem, thuris, majtich.&# 
e aryopbyl. an. 31 malexentur omnia ſimul, manibus injuntits oleo myrtino & maſtichino, frat emplaitrum, Let 
it be ſpread upon leather to a jult bignc(s, and applicd tc the top and ſoal of the toot, Draw over the 
plaltcr, and the whole leg a liocking made ofa tanncd-dugs-skin 3 this cplaſter [ixcygtnncth the 
nerves, drawcth torth the humor impact there, and intercepts the defluxion. But the Dog-skin- 
tiocking preſcrveth the native hcat of the part, and for that it bindcth, hindreth the defluxion into 
the tccts 


F is convenient when the pain is aſſwaged, that you ſtrengthen the joints, Now, to ſtrengthen How to ſtreng- 


The benefit of 
a dog- «kin 
ſtocking. 
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CHAP. XX 
Of the Tophi, or knots which grow at the joints of ſuch as are troubled with the Gout, 


Ome that are troubled with the Gout, have knotty bunchcs growing in their joints, which 

by the ancicnts were called Tophi.” Theſc are generatcd by the congeltion of grols, viſcid and Whence the 
crude Phlegm, with a little admixtion of an acrid and cholerick humor. Thcſe matters re- Topb4 are gene: 
main ſetled in the part, tor that it being too weak cannot digett and depreſs them 3 wheretore rated, 
being there impact, they ealily concrete into a ccrtaim plalier-l.ke or chalk-like ſubttance, whilelt 
by the adventitious and burning hcat cauſcd by pain, and the gouty malignity, thcir more ſubtle 
part is diſperſed , but the grofſcr ſublides, Yet fometin.cs the untit application of repercutlive The unfit ap- 
or diſcuihve medicines is a cauſe of tic generation of thele Zophi, For by the former , the impact plication of 
matter is incrafſated and gathered together 3 but by the latter, the ſubtle part being diſcuſſed, the a 
remnant that ſubſides, concretes into Zophi. Thoſe medicines which are made to mollitie, ougnt OSS 
to have a modcrately heating, and humccting faculty, that thcy nay diffuſe, and as it were dif- cauſe the Toph#s 
ſolve the impact matter 3 ſuch is warm water, the decoction of emollicnt inxerbs, the decodtion of Mellifying 
calves or ſhecps @ntrails, hcads and feet : after thuſe or the like tomcntations, you thall uſe the P<Ucmes 
following, mcdicine. tr. axungie human. anſeris & galiine, medul, cervin. at. its terchgeens Fle ag. vite 
parum, cere quantim ſufficit, fiat unguentium mole, Then this which tollowcth will be, good. -., rad, 
alth. liltor:um, bryon. lapath. acuti, at 1. coquantur complete, & trajiciantur per ſet 122m adde gin, 
ammon. bdel. galb. opopanacis in aceto diſſolutorum © i. m dul, cervin. 15. incorporenizy ſul, & applicen= 
tur, Orclle, «ole: liliorum, amygd. dul. medulie cruris cer. ans $1. « nutcage ſem. (inialth. fanugr. as 

*i,cere quantum ſufficit z fiat ceratum. Or elſe, tt. empl. de Vin9 crtm mercnrio, & cevat, de efipo bumi= 

da deſcript. Philagrit, an. S 11. malexentur ſimul citm oleo liltor. '.at maſſa. Or clic, tc, grtm, ammon. pop 1. 
galb, bdel. diſſolutor:um in aceto an. 5 ii. panno linteo calatis, adde pu:t. ſulph. nitr. ſinapi,pyretbri, an. 5 \*.ſty- 

racis lig. & axung. bum. an. - 1. veſ. pint, tereb. ven ants 5 j-« cer quantum ſufficu, fiat ceratiem molie, This 

which follows is thought molt cttcctual in the opinion of Galen and Aricen. Rc. pedes porcel. bene 1b. 10. fmp.C, 
ſalſos, nite ive veterem pernam cam illis coque , addend» ſub 'inem, radicis brymie, lapath. act. an. iti.ax- 7ſet-242 59:3, 
wie tauri, & medul, cervi, ant. *\. cum caſeo putrefado fiat empls mole a4 uſiom, This which tollows track 2. Ge 21s 
is alſo moſt effeual. n&. caſei acris & putrefadti, Fiv. pulv. Julph, vi euphoro. & pyrethh. ans ite de- 

coftinis wveteris perne & porcellorum quod jufficit ad mcorporanaum, ducantur in mort.ario, & fiat empl, 

ad uſum, Or clic, KK. ſpume mtri, Jvi. tereb. Fil. olet veterts, lixtvit, quo lane pileorum lavantur, & 

cere quantum ſufficit, fiat ceratum ſatis mole, After the ule of cmollicnts, a tumigation ſhalt be made An effeRual 
in this manner : Heat a cogle-ltone, mill-(tone or brick red hot in the tire, take it torth, and cali fumigation. 
upon it a ſufficient quantity ot very ſharp vinegar, and aqua vite, the riling vapor thall be diligent- 
ly received by the affe&tcd member, tor this nath a taculty to attenuate and cut groſs, viſcid, and 
plaſter-like mattcr, yca alſo, and to break the skin 3 yet that is broken oft times ot its own accord 
without the help of either medicine or infirument, To conclude, thoſe mcdicincs which are good 
to mollihe ſcirrhous tumors, the ſame are alſo good to fotten the gouty knots and tophi, Bit we mult 
note; that theſe knotty bunches are ſometimes (tuppurated, not truly by the 1n;pact and platier= 
like matter, but by a new d<fluxion coming on.a ſudden, and then it is neceflary to make way tor 
the contained matter, which bcing done, tſt there cometh forth an humor hke mulk, then a 
plaſicr- 
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plaſter-like matter, then it leaves behind it an ulcer to be cured by applying thereto empl. gratia Det 
and others as the Surgeon ſhall think fit. 


__ 
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CHAP. XXL 


Of Flatulencies contained in the joints, and counterfeiting true Gouts, and of the remedies to be uſed theretg« 


In what joints Ft-times there is ſmall quantity of humor, which moves the pain of the Gout but much 
flatulencies fatulency mixed therewith, eſpecially in great joints, as in the huckle or hip-bone, and 
are chietly ge- the knees 3 they ſometimes cauſe ſo great diſtention, that they drive the, heads of the 


— yr Aatu. bones forth of their places. You may partly underttand it is fo, if a tenfive pain aMict the patient 
lencies, with any ſenſe of heavine(s 3 if when you preſs the tumor with your tingers, the place retain ng 
mark or impreſſion thereof, as happens in an edema 3 but on the contrary, a flatulent ſpirit lifts jt 

up as it were by renitency, as if one ſhould thruſt a pair of bellows, which are hlled with wind ; 

hence the part cannot perform its duty, for that the ſpaces of the joints are poſſeſſed with abun- 

dance of flatulencies, fo that the liberty of motion is intercepted, and the member is kept as it 

How flatulen. Were bound up. Many no very skiltul Surgeons, putting their fingers to theſe kind of tumors, { 
cies may make that lifting up the one, they preſs down the other, when as they perceive the flatulency, as it were 
you believe riſing bctwcen their fingers, ſuppoſing it to be the motion of pres, or matter already gencrated and 
0 P14, OT flowing up and down, as is uſual in impoſtumes, they have opened it by incifion 3 but when asno- 
hs thing flowed forth, it appeared how much they were deceived, yet in the interim, by this their 
raſhneſs they have cauſed many dangerous ſymptoms : as increaſe of pain, defluxion of humors, 

by force whereof the bones have been diflocated, and brought to the patient an incurable lame- 

nels. But theſe flatulent Gouts are ſeldom without ſome plegmatick matter 3 which 1s ncither tog 

Why hard to crude nor viſcid. Such like flatulencies are not cafily diſcuſſed, nor at the firtt cndeavour, by rea- 
CUrc, ſon of a cold diſtemper which they bring to the part, and the denlity of the metnbranes and liga. 
ments, by which the articulation is knit and faſtned, ſo that ſcarce any part of that which js 

there ſhut up. can breath forth of ſuch {irait paſſages. Therefore the cure mult be undertaken 

with reſolving, diſcuſſing, and drying fomentations 3 as for example, with a decoction of fennel, 

ani{-ſeeds, ruc, camomil, melilote, ſage, roſemary, origanum, calamints, hore-hound, and thelike, 

boiled in wine with a little lee, roſc-vinegar, and common ſalt, This following ointmentyſhall he 

uſcd after the fomentation. is olei chamem. aneth, rut. lauri, an. Fij. cum cera alba, fiat lintmentuh, 

addendo ag. vite parum. After you have anointed it, apply thereto this following Cataplaſm, Rk 

flor. chammelil. aneth,roſ; rub. puiv. an- me). fol. malv.& abſunth, an. ms ,'. firrfur. m.j. buliant omnia ſ 

mul cum lixivio, & vino rubro, deinde piſtentur cum medulla panis, & farina fabarum, quantum ſuff- 

cit, fiat cataplaſma, addend ol. roſar. & myrtil. an. Jij. Some highly approve of this tollowing medi- 

cine for the waſting of flatulencies. Kc axwung. ſuil. Jiv. calcis vive, 51:'. terantur diligenter in nur- 

tario, & incorporata applicentur, Or elſe, bs ſtercor, caprar. cofis cum vino & aceto, an. 1b- . tereb, we 

net. &- mel. com. an. 1). ag. vite, 5 | » pl. rad. Ireos florert.& ſabin.an. Jiij. olct. rut.&+ aneth.an. 3)farin, 

fabarum quantum ſufficit. Make a cataplaſm to the form of a pultis. Alſo ſftoups dipped in oxy- 

crate, and wrung out, ſhall be applicd : in this oxycrate ſhall be boiled wormwood, origanum, cha- 

momil, melilote, rue,common ſalt, adding thereto ſome aqua vite. Then the part thall be bound upas 

fraight as the patient can endure it : in conclufion that the native ſtrength may by little and little 

be reliored to the part,it ſhall be fomented with lee made of the athes of oak-wood and the cuttings of 

vines, wherein hall be boiled ſalt, ſulphur, choice alum 3 aud wetting linnen clothes, or ſtoups 

thercin, and applying them, it ſhall be ſtraitly {\wathed up. Yet if great pain ſhall more cruelly 

vex the part, then neglecting for a time the proper cure of the diſcaſe, you ſhall withſtand the ſymp- 

tom by rubbing the part, and anointing it with ſome diſcuſling oil laying thereon ſome moiſt wool, 


and other anodyne things. 


— 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Iſchias, Hip-gont, or Sciatica, 


Or that the hip-gout in the greatneſs of other cauſes, bitterneſs of pain, and vehemency 

of other ſymptoms, ealily exceeds the other kinds of Gout, theretore I have thought 

Why it hath good to treat thereof in particular. The pain of the Sciatica is therefore the moſt bitter, 
wy grie- and the ſymptoms molt violent for that the dearticulation of the huckle bone, with the head of 
lane. JP" the thigh-bone, is more deep than the reſt 3 becauſe alſo the phlegmatick humor which cauſeth 
it, is commonly more plenteous, cold, groſs, and viſcid, that lows down into this joint : and 

lattly, becauſe the Saiatica commonly ſucceeds ſome other chronical diſeaſe, by reaſon of 

groom of the tranſlation and falling down thither of the matter, become malign and corrupt by the long 
- nds of continuance of the former diſcaſe. But the pain not only troubles the hip, but entring deep, 15 
pain, extended to the muſcles of the buttocks, the groins, knees, and very ends of the toes, yea often 
times it vexeth the patient with a ſenſe of pain in the very vertebra of the loins, ſo that it makes 

the paticnts, and allo oft-times the very Phylicians and Surgeons to think it the wind or fione- 

colick. The cauſe of ſuch wandring and ditperſed pain is to be referred to the manifold diſtributt- 

on of the nerves which come to that joint trom the Joins and holy-bone, for they are lent into the 

muſcles of the buttocks, and ſo diſperſed over the whole leg to the very ends of the toes, as it 15 

ſhewcd in our Anatomy. Therefore the pain is largely extended, that is, to what part ſoever 4 

nerve runs which comes from the atte&ted hip. Ottentimes there is no ſwelling, no redneſs, nor 


duticmper manitelt to the eye, by reaſon that the veins are very few which riſe into the ſurface ra 
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skin of this part, and the humor lics, as it were, ſunk in 3 which is the cauſe that divers timcs the 
excrementitious humors mixcd with flatulency, run fo violently into the cavity of this joint, that 
xclaxing the ligaments, as well proper as common, the head of the thigh-bone is catily driven 
out from hence, ſo that it may never be reſtorcd again, it it remain ſo torany {pace of timc , tor 
that in this time the humor falling down into this cavity, by delay concretes as it were into a tto- 
ny body, and the head of the thigh-bone wears it ſelt another cavity in the ncighbouring bone but 
the lips of the true cavity, which are griſtly, become more [traight and deprett : and lattly, all 
the ligamentous bodics moiſtencd with this cxcrementitious humor becume n 
weak, whence ſucceed many and moſt grievous ſymptoms 3 as lameneſs, and the decay not only 
of the thigh and leg, but at length of the whole body 3 and laltly, a flow and he&ick frayer whicl, 
in continuance of time will conſume the Patient tor the cauſcs formerly mentioned. Therctors 
let Phyſicians and Surgeons havea care that they refit it at the tirſt, and, with ſuch Pow TOs 
dics as are mentioned in the following Chapter, hinder the ſpringing, up | 
mentioned ſymptoms. 


more looſe and 


crtul reme= 
and growth of the formerly 
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CHAP. XXII. 
The cure of the Sciatica. 


Hough the Sciatice be commonly occafioned by tough phlegm, yet if the paticnt be 
ſtrong, and abound with blood, and all things elſe conſcnt, it ſhall be good todraw blood 
by opening a vcin 3 for phlebotomy equally evacuates all humors : thercfore the falling 

down of the humors info the part affected, is thereby hindred or retarded. Verily, I have known 
no ſpcedier remedy to afſwage the pain of inflammation, than blood-letting, being tirlt made on 
the Baſilica of the grieved fide tor revulltions fake 3 and then tor evacuation of the conjun@ matter 
on the vena Tſchiadica, which is at the cut-lide of the ankle, if the pain of the Sciatice be more 
on the out-ſide 3 or elſe on the Sapheia, which is on the inſide of the ankle, it the inner parts be 
more pained. The quantity of blood which is to be drawn, mutt be left to the judgment of the 
Phylician, without whoſe advice I would attempt nothing in this caſc. Alſo acrid clyſtcrs are 
good, if there be nothing which may hinder 3 as ulcers of the guts, or hemorrhoids. K& r.4. acor. 
Slj. centaur. ut. falv, roriſm. calam. origan. puleg. an. m. \*, ftechad, arabic, flochammelil. ancth.an.p.j.ſem. 
aniſ. & fenic. an. 5 (5. fiat decoftio ad Ivy. in colatura diſſolve hier & diaphen. an. $ (8. mellis anth ſc ſacch. 
rub, an. 5). olei liliorum 11. fiat clyſter. Strong purgations are alſo here uſctul, as of pillul. fetid, arthri- 
tic. Aſſajereth de Hermedadylis, and others ulcd in phlegmatick cauſes. Eledtuarium Diacarthami 
purgeth choler and phlegm. Often vemitings do not only evacuate the humors, but alſo makere- 
vullion, as we have formerly delivered, Baths and ſweats profit no otherwiſe than a decoction of 
Guaiacum or Sarſaparilla, Tt heat moleſt the part, then foment it with oil of roſes and vincgar, cf- 
pecially if the pain be deep in, tor vinegar by its tenuity pierceth to the bottom, and makes way 
tor the oil, which of its own nature is anodyne. After the uſe of general medicincs, you (hall 
apply attractive and reſolving things : emplalters of pitchand ſulphur, or of ammoniacan, euphor- 
bium, terebintbina, propolis, galbanum, bdelium, opopanax, draw the humor from within to the ſur- 
face or skin. As in like fort allo the chymical oil of ſage, roſemary, Pellitory of Spam, and 
other ſuch like do the ſame, which by rcaſon of the tenuity of their ſubſtance, and their {cpara- 
tion from earthy impurity, have far more powerful and cxpedite faculties to penetrate and diſculs. 
Yet mutt you uſe none of all thcſe without very good judgment and deliberation, otherwiſe there 
will be danger of inflammation. 

There may alſo be made fomentations of diſcuſſing and reſolving herbs, as the roots and leaves 
of dane-weeds, orris, bay and juniper-berrics, the ſceds of fenugreek, anis, fennel, the leaves of 
lage, roſemary, chamomil, melilote, elder, and the like, boiled in wine-and oil 3 the tollowing 
plaſter is much commendcd by the ancients to digelt, or reſolve and affwage the pain, with this 
which draws forth thorns, ſplinters, and rotten bones. Rr. ſem. wrtic. mundat. fume borac.ſalis am- 
moniaci, rad.ariftoloch. rotund, colocinth. terebinth. venet. an. 5 X. fanug. piperis longi, xylobalſam.thur.myr- 
rhe, adipis caps gitm. pint, an. 3.v. cerg Tb(5. latiis ficus ſylv. 35. ex omnibus ſecrndum artem preparatis 
cam ole liliorum, & vini generoſt quantitate ſufficiente fiat emplaſtrum. Let it bc applicd to the hip. 
Or, Re ſinapi acerrimo aceto difſoluti, ij. fermenti acris, 5 ppl. hermodadt. Zi). mellis com.3iij. tereb. 5 iv. 
olei laur, & de ſpica. an. Zij« far, fanug. Zi|5. terre formicarum cum ovis, Ib}. fol. laur. ſalv. rut. roriſm. att. 
ms |*, vermizm terreſt. prepar. tb 5. The earth with the eggs and worms ſhall be boiled apart with 
the white wine, and herbs cut in picces, and theſe being firaincd out, the rcit of the things 
ſhall be added according to art, and then it ſhall be applied to the hip. Or elſe, Re rad. enzl. camp. 
figil. Salom. bryon. biſmal. an. %\ij. coquantur complete & terantur, trajiciantur per ſetaceum, addendo farin. 
feng. & bordei, an. Zj. olei liliorum, & chamem. an. Fil). tereb. 51v. cere quantum ſufficit, fiat cataplaſ= 
ma, It reſolves, aſſlwageth pain, and calleth forth the humors to the $Kin. Or elſe, Rerad;ſigil. be- 
ate Marie, vj. empl. diacbyl. albi, Jv. croct in aqua vite diſſoluth, 51). terebinth. 5). ol. de fpica nardz 
quantum ſofficit, fiat empl. Let it be ſpread upon leather, and applicd warm. I have oftentimes ſud- - 
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denly afſwaged the pain of the Sciatica, by putting to the pained hip the root of black Briony cut Black briony 


into ſlices, and applied, when the matter was cold, Orelſe, I cere citrin. & tereb. abiet. an. Ji). li- 
quefiant fimul in vaſe duplici, &* ubi refrixerint, adde pulv. hermoaad. 5 [. flor. chamem. wid. floy. an. 
511). ſpice nardi, flor. thymi, an. 3 ij. interiotis cinamomi elec. &- ſemin.naſturt. an. 31 J. croch, Av malaxan- 
tur ſimul manibus axungia porci vetere non ſalita undtis, & fiat maſſa empl. But it the pain be not by 
this means afſwaged, then muſt we come to powerful medicines, as to uſe great cupping-glaſſcs 


applied with much flame, and to velicatories : As, KR. cantharid. quibus detratie ſunt ale, 31i.fta- x 


diſcufleth, 


ſtrong veſt» 
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may be raiſed by applying the inner rind of Travellers-joy to the weight of ſome two drams, a lit) 
beneath the grieved part : you muſt have a care that the ulcers that remain after the skin of the hi. 
ſters is taken off,dorun, and be kept open for ſome time after,and ſo more of the humor containcd ir, 
the part may be drawn away. But if we cannot avail by theſe means, we muſt according to Hippe= 
crates his counſel, come to the laſt and cxtremeſt remedy, Such (faith he) as are troubled with a long 

ain of the Sciatica, have their hip fall out of joint, their leg conſumes, and they became lame, unleſs th be 


—_ CN We have alſo read the ſame approved by Celſis. It is the laſt (faith he) and moſt effetina} 


medicine in longer diſeaſes, to cauterize with hot irons, the skin of the hip in three or four places \, and they 
not heal np theſe ulcers or fontanels as ſoon as may be, but to keep them opeir, by putting thereinto bullet 5 of 
gold, or ſilver, or pills of gentian, or wax melted and wrought up with the powder of vitriol, mercury, ayg 
the like cathereticks, until the affeft againſt which we uſe this remedy, be helped, for by this means many 
have been helped. Therefore three or four actual canteries, or hot irons thall be thruſt in, about the 
joint of the hip, that they may enter into the fleſh ſome hngers breadth, yet ſo that you ſhun the 
nerves. Cauteries here do good, for that by heating the part, they heat and diflolve the cold hy. 
mors, they cut, attenuate, and draw forth the groſs, and viſcid, ſo that they flow out by the ulcers 

together with the quitture. Over and belides, the ligaments are ſtrengthened by their cicatrization, 
and their looſeneſs helped, and by this means the whole part 1s notably corroborated, 


—m—_—— 


CH AP. XXIV. 


Of the flatulent convulſion, or convulſive contradion, which is commonly called by the French, 
Gout Cramp, and by the Engliſh, The Cramp. . 
Hat which the French call Gort Cramp, we here intend to treat of, induced thereto rather 
' by the affinity of the name, than of the thing 3 tor if one ſpeak truly, it is acertain kind of 
convultion generated by a flatulent matter, by the violence of whoſe running down or mo- 
tion, oft-times the neck, arms, -and legs are either extended, or contracted into themſelves with 
oreat pain, but that for a ſhort time, The cauſe thereot is a groſs and tough vapor, infinuating it 
ſelfinto the branches of the nerves, and the membranes of the mulcles, It takes one on the night, ra- 
ther than on the day, for that then the heat and ſpirits uſually retire themſelves into the entrails 
and centre of the body z whence it is that flatulencies may be generated, which will till up, diliend 
and pull the part whereinto they run, juſt as we ſee lute-ltrings are extended, This atfs& often 
takes ſuch as ſwim in cold water, and cauſeth many to be drowned, though excellent ſwimmers, 
their members by this means being ſo ftraightly contraCted, that they cannot by any means be exs 
tended : For the skin, by the coldneſs of the water is contracted and condenſed, and the pores 
thereof ſhut, ſo that the engendred Aatulencies have no paſſage forth. Such as give themſelves to 
drunkenneſs and gluttony, or floth and idlenefs, are uſually more frequently troubled with this diſ- 
eaſe, by reaſon of their heaping up of crudities. Therefore it 1s cured by moderate diet, and order- 
ing of the body, and exerciſe of cach part thereof 3 tor thus they gather ttength, and the generation 
of the flatulent matter is hindred, In the very time when it takes one, the patient ſhall be cured by 
long rubbing with warm cloths, and aqravite, wherein the leaves of ſage, roſemary, thyme, ſavo- 
ry, lavendar, cloves, ginger, and the like diſcuſſing and reſolving things have been infuled, The 
extenſion and flexion of the members or joints, and walking, are alſo good, 


- 


The end of the Eighteenth Book, 


BOOK XDEE. 


Of the LUES VEN EREA, and thoſe Symptoms which 
happen by means thereof. 


CHAP. I. 

He French call the Lwzs Venerea the Neapolitan diſeaſe ; the Italians and Germans (asal- 
ſo the Engliſh) term it the French diſeaſe 3 the Latines call it Pzdendagra ; others name it 
otherwiſe. But it makes no great matter how it be called, if the thing it ſelf be under- 


ſtood : Therefore the Lwes Veneres is a diſcaſe gotten or taken by touch, but chiefly that which is 


What hurt it 
doth to the 
body, 


tion or continuance of the morbitick cauſe. For ſome loſe one of their eyes, others both ; Some 


in unclean copulation 3 and it partakes of an occult quality, commonly taking its original from 
ulcers of the privy parts, and then further manifeſting it ſelf by puſtles of the head, and other 
external parts 3 and laſtly, infeCting the entrails and inner parts, with cruel and nocturnal torment- 
ing pain of the head, ſhoulders, joints, and other parts. In proceſs of time, it cauſeth knots and 
hard tophi : and laſtly, corrupts and fouls the bones, diſſolving them, the fleth about them being 
oft-tinies not hurt 3 but it corrupteth and weakneth the ſubſtance of other parts, according to the 
condition of each of them, the diſtemper and evil habit of the affected bodies, and the invetera- 


loſe 


Book XVII, Of the Lues Yenereca. 


—_ —_ 


loſe a great portion of their cye-lids, other ſome look very gaſily, and not like themſelves, and ſome 
become ſquint-eyed. Some lole their hearing, others have their noſes fall flat, the palat of their 
mouths perforated with the lofs of the bone Ethmoides, fo that inſtead of free and perfect utterance, 
they faulter and tumble in their ſpeech. Some have their mouths drawn awry, others their yards 
cut off, and women a great part of their privitics tainted with corruption, There be ſome, who 
have the Urethra or paſſage of the yard obſtructed by budding carunclcs, or inflamed puſtles, fo that 
they cannot make water without the help of a Catheter, ready todic within a ſhort time, cither by 
the ſupprciſon of the urine, or by a gangrene ariling in theſe parts, unleſs you ſuccor them by the 
amputation of their yards. Others become lame of their arms, and other ſorne of their legs, a third 
ſort grow ſtiff by the contraction of all their members; ſo that they have nothing lIcft them ſound 
but their voice, which {crveth for no other purpoſe but to bewail their miſcrics, for which it is ſcant 
ly ſufficient. Wherctore ſhould I trouble you with mention of thoſe that can ſcantly draw their 
breath by rcaſon of an Aſthma: or thole whoſe bodies walie with an hedtick feaver, and flow con- 
ſumption ? it fares far worſe with theſe, who have all their bodics deformed by a leprotie ariling The Leprofie 
there-hence, and have all their throttles and throats even with putrid and cancrous ulcers 3 their ſometimes the 
hair falling off from their heads, their hands and feet cleft with tetters and ſcaly chinks : neither is off ſpring of 
their caſe much better, who, having their brains taintcd with this diſcaſe, have their whole bodies = eentatnd 
ſhaken by hits of falling-ſ{ickneſs 3 who troubled with a filthy and curſed flux ot the belly, do conti- : 

nually calt forth ſtinking and bloody hlth. Laſtly, there are no kinds of diſeaſes, no ſorts of {ymp- 

toms, wherewith this diſcale is not complicate, never to be taken away, unleſs the virulency of this 

murrain be wholly takcn away , and impugned by its proper antidote, that is, argentrom vivum, 


—_——_—__— 


— —— 


CHAP. IL 
Of the cauſes of the Lues Venerea, 


Heſe are two efficient cauſes of the Lwes veneree 3 the firſt is, a certain occult and ſpeci- —h : 
hck quality which cannot be demonſtrated ; yet 1t may be reterred to God, as by whole Ln Cots 
command this hath aſſailed mankind, as a ſcourge or puithnent to reſtrain the too wanton of Whore- 

and Jaſcivious Jults of unpure whoremongers. The other is an impure touch or contagion, and prin- mongers. 
cipally, that which happencth in copulation , whether the man or woman have their privitics truu- 
bled with virulent ulcers, or be moletted with a virulent {trangury (which diſcaſe crafty Whorcs co- 
lour by the name of the whites) the malignity catcheth hold ot the other ; thusa woman taketh this 
diſeaſe by a man, calting it into her hot, open and moitt womb 3 but a man taketh it from a wo- 
man, which tor, example ſake, hath ſome {mall while betore reccived the virulent fecd of a whore- 
malter polluted with this diſcaſe, the mucous ſanies whereot remaining in the wrinckles of the wo- 
mans womb, may be drawn in by the pores of the ſtanding and open yard, whence ſucceed malign 
ulcers, and a virulent ftrangury. This virulency, like a torch or candle fet on fire, will by little 
and little be propagatcd and ſent by the veins, arteries and nerves to the noble parts; whoſe malig- 
nity a ſtrong liver not enduring, by the ſtrength of the natural expultive faculty, will ſend it into 
the groins, whereon follow abſceſlcs, tneretore called Venereal Baboes. Theſe it they return in a- Venereal bu- 
gain, a1:dcaſt not forth matter by being opened, will by their falling back into the veins and arte- 99s returning 
ries, infe& the maſs of the blood by the like tainture, and thence will enſue the Lues Venerea : Yet por _—_ 
this diſcaſe may be got by a more occult manner of touch, as by breathing only. For it is not alto- yengez. 
gether beſide reaſon and experience, that a woman long troubled with this diſeaſe, may by impor- The Lues vene- 
tunate and often kitling, transfuſe malignity into a child 3 for the tender and ſoft ſubſtance of a 74 may be got 
little child may be altered, infe&ed, and by little and little corrupted by receiving of filthy, and in is Aerts 
their whole kind malign vapors. For it is known, and now vulgarly believed, that mid-wives, on of vapor. 
by receiving the child of a woman infected' with this diſeaſe, have got this affe@, the malignity 
being taken and drawn into their bodics through the pores of their hands by the paſſage of the veins 
and arteries. Neither doth it ſpare any condition, {ex, nor age of men : for not only whoſoever 
uſe copulation, but ſuch as only lie with them, may be taken with this virulency ; yea verily, it they 
only lie in the ſhcets or coverings which retain his ſweat, or the virulency calt torth by an ulcer: 
Theſame danger may afſail thoſe who ſhall drink in the fame veſſel atter ſuch as are troubled with 
this diſeaſe : For by the impure touch of their lips, they leave a virulent ſantes and ſpittle upon 
the edges of the cup, which is no leſs contagious in its kind, than the virulency of leprous perſons, 
or the tome of mad dogs. Wheretore it 1s rio marvel it children nurſed by an inte&ed nurſe, How nurſes 
draw in the ſeeds of this diſeaſe togcther with the milk, which is only blood whitened in the =-_ Pry 4 
brealts 3 or infected ſucking children by their hot and ulccrated mouths, may transfuſe this maligni- _ pg 
t into the body of the nurſe, by the rare, looſe and porous (ubltance of the dugs which it trequently nurſes, 
ucketh, 

This following, hiſtory is very memorable to this purpoſe. A certain very good Citizen of this an hiſtory: 
City of Paris granted to his wite, being a very chatte woman, that conditionally the ſhould 
nurſe her own child, of which ſhe was lately delivered, ſhe ſhould have a nurſe in the houſe to 
eaſe her of ſome part of the labour : by ill hap, the nurſe they took was troubled with this dif- 
eaſe; whereforc ſhe preſently infected the child, the child the mother, the mother het husband, 
and he two of his children, who frequently accompanied him at bed and board, bcing ignorant 
of that malignity wherewith he was inwardly tainted. In the mean while the mother when ſhe 
obſerved that her nurſe-child came not forward, but cried almoſt perpetually , ſhe asked my 
counſel to tell her the cauſe of the diſeaſe 3 which was not hard to be done, for the whole body 
thereof was repleniſhed with venereal ſcabs and pultles, the hired nurſes and the mothers nipples 
were eaten in with virulent ulcers; alſo the fathers, and the two other childrens bodies, whereof 
the 
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the one was three, the other four years old, were troubled with the like puſiles and ſcabs. I told 
them.that they had all the Lwes Venerea, which took its original and firſt off-ſpring by malign contagj= 
on from the hircd nurſe. I had them in cure, and by Gods help healed them all, cxcept the ſuckins 
child, which dicd in the cure. But the hired nurſe was ſoundly lalhed in the priſon, and thoulg 
have bcen whipped through all the ſtreets of the City, but that the Magittrate had a care to preſerye 
the credit of the unfortunate family. 


I — 


CHAP. III. 
In what humor the malignity of the Lucs Venerca reſides. 


Hough in the opinion of many the antecedent cauſe of this diſcale be the maſs of blood 
containing the four humors, yet I had rather place the matter, and primary and chief 
ſcat thereof in groſs and viſcid phlegm infected with the malign quality of the venercoug 

venom, and from this beginning and foundation, I think by a certain contagious growth, i 
ſooncr vr later infects the other humors, as cach of them is diſpoſcd or apt to ſuffer : Ot which my 
opinion there are many arguments, but this chiefly, That by the evacuation of a phlegmatick hy. 
mor, whether by the mouth and falivation, or by (tool, urine, or ſweat in men of what temper ſv. 
vcr, whether cholerick, ſanguine or melancholick, the diſcaſe is helped or cured. Secondly, tor 
Why the pain that the exccſs of pain is more by night than by day, becaule then the phlegm bearing ſway. {cvers 
Is worſe upon the perioftezem from the bone, or clſc offends it and the reſt of membranous and nervous bodies 
= 4-0 by the acrimony of its malignity. Thirdly, becauſe the patients arc hurt by the uſe of cold 
© things, but uſually find beneht by hot medicines, whether they be ointments, plaiſters, fumigati. 
ons , or whatſocver elſe, inwardly taken, or outwardly applied. Fourthly, for that in venercou; 
pultles there is tound a certain hardneſs at the root, though outwardly they make ſhew of choc; 
or blood : For being opencd, you thall hnd them fiuffed with a certain plaiſtcr-like and tophouz 
mattcr, or cl{e with rough phlegm, or viſcous pus 3 whence ariſe theſe hard tophi , or bony cxcre(. 
cences upon the bones, it not trom phlegmatick humors there heaped up and concrete. Fitth- 
ly, for that the ſpermatick and cold parts do primarily and principally teel the harm of this diſcaſ;, 
Sixthly, for that the ulccrs which over-ſpread the body. by reaſon of this diſcaſe, admit of no cure, 
unleſs you caulc ſweats. Therefore if the matter ot the dilcaſe, and ſuch ulcers as accompany it, 
were hot and dry, it would grow worſe, and be rather increaſcd by a decoction of Guatacum, the 
The diſeaſe roots of China, or Sarſaparilla. Seventhly, becauſe oft-times thisdiſcaſe, the ſeed thercot being ta- 
ftomenmesMes en or drawn into the body, ſo lieth hid for the ſpace of a ycar, that it ſhews no lign thereof 
EC which happens not indiſcalcs proceeding from a hot matter, which cauſcth quick and violent moxi- 
thews ir ſelf, Ons. By this it appeareth that the Baſis and foundation of the Liezs Venerea is placed or ſcated 
in a phlcgmatick humor : yct may not deny, but that other humors contuſcd therewith may he all 
in fault, and dchilcd with the like contagion. For there are ſcarce any tumors which proceed troma 
ſimple humor, and that of one kind, but as in tumors, {ohere the denomination 1s to be taken tivm 


that humor which carricth the chict ſway. | 


—_— 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the ſigns of the Lues Venerca, 


- —  — ——  — 


Hcn the Lues Venerea is lately taken, malign ulcers appear in the privities, ſwelling 
in the groins, a virulent ftrangury runncth oft-times with filthy ſanies, which prockucs 
cither trom the proſtate, or the ulcers of the xrethra 3 the paticnt is troubles with pairs 

in his joints, head, and ſhoulders, and as it were breakings of his arms, legs and all t:is member, 
they arc wcary without a cauſe, ſo that neither the foot nor hand can calily perform his dv - 
thcir mouths arc inflamed, a ſwelling troubles their throats, which takes away thcir freedom ct 
{pcakivg and ſwallowing, yca of their very ſpittle ; puſtles riſe over all their bodics, bvt chictls 
certain garlands of them cngirt their temples and heads the thedding or Jols of the hair, dil2r- 
c<cth the head and chin; and leanneſs deformeth the reſt of the body 3 yet all of theſe uſe nor to 

The moſt cer- appear in all dodics, but ſome of them in ſomc. But the moſt certain tigns of this diſcaie are, 2 

txin £gns of callous ulcer in the privities, hard and ill conditioncd, and this ſame is judged tohavethe ſame force 

"22 Lies COnt- jo a prognoſiick, it aftcr it be cicatrized, it retain the ſame callous hardncls 3 the Buboes or ſwcl- 


'T lings in the groins to return back into the body without coming to ſuppuration or other maniteli 
cauſe, theſe two tigns, it they concur in the ſame patient, you may judge or forctel that the Lis Pt 
; venerea 1s cither preſent, or at hand 3 yet this diſcaſc happeneth to many without the concovrlc of nc 
thefe two ſigns, which alſo bewraicth it {clt by other manitclt figns, as ulcers and pulilcs m the 
reſt of the budy, rebellious againſt medicines though powertul, and diſcreetly applyed, unleſs the 
whole body be anointed with Argentum vivuum. But when as the diſcaſe becometh inveterate an 
many become impotent to venery, and the malignity and number of the ſymptoms increaſe, their 
pains remain fixed and (table, very hard and knotted tophi grow upon the bones, and oft-timcs they ny 


become rotten and toul, as alſo the hands and fcet by the corruption of ſalt phlegm are troubled 

with chops or cletts, and their heads are {cized upon by an ophiaſis and alopecta 3 whitiſh tumurs 

with rootsdcep faltned in, ariſe in ſundry parts ot the body, tilled with a matter like the meat ol 

Two other a chelnut, or likea tendon 3 if they be opened they degenerate into divers ulcers, as putrid, cating 
or = = - and other {ach, according to the nature and condition of the affected bodies, But why the pains are 
in the night, INOre grievous on the night icafon, this may be added to the truc reaſon we rendred in the pr-Cc- 
dent Chapter, tirlt, for that the vencreous virulency lying as it were allcep is {tired up and enzayed 

Dy 
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by the warmneſs of the bed and coverings thereof; ſccondly, by reaſon of the Patients thoughts 
which on the night ſeaſon are wholly turned and hxed upon the onely objec of pain: 


e—_—_—_——— — 


CHAP. V. 
Of Prognoſt i: fs 


F theDiſcaſe be lately taken, aſſociated by a few ſymptoms, as with ſome ſmall number of pultles, The ſigns of 4 
and little and wandring pains, and the budy belides be young and in good caſe, and the conlti- curable Lues - 
tution of the ſeaſon be good and favourable, as the Spring, then the Cure is calic, and may be Yenorea, 

happily performed. But on the contrary. that which is inveterate and enraged by the fellowthip of 

* many and malign {ymptoms, as a hxcd pain of the head, knots and rottenncſs of the bones, 11]-na- 
ured ulcers in a body very much fallen away and weak, and whereof the cure hath been already 
ſundry times undertaken by Empericks, but in vain 3 or elle by learned Phylicians, but to whoſe re- 
medies, approved by reaſon and experience, the malignity of the diſcaſe and the rebellious virulcncy 
hath refuſed to yield, isto be thoaght incurable, elpecially if to theſe ſo many evils this be added, that The ſigns of 
the Patient be almoſt waſted with a conſumption and hedtick leanneſs, by reaſon of the decay of the ®® A——— 
native moiſture. Wherefore you muti oncly attempt ſuch by a palliative cure; yct be wary here in py 
making your Prognoſticks: tor many have been accounted in a deſperate caſe, who have recovered 3 
for by the benetit of God and Nature, wonders oft-times happen in diſeaſes. Young men who are 
of a rare or Jax habit of body, are more ſubject to this diſeaſe, than ſuch as are of a contrary habit and 
complexion. For as not all who are converſant with ſuch as have the Plague, or live in a peſtilent 
Air, are alike afte&ed 3 to neitherall who lie or accompany with ſuch who have the Les Venerea, are 
alike infeCted or tainted, The pains of ſuch as have this diſeaſe, are far different from the pains of 99% thele 
the Gout, For thoſe of the Gout return and torment by certain periods and fits, but the other are Rom —_— 
continual and almoſt always like themſclves, Gouty pains poſlels the joints, and in theſe condenſe a ne Gour. 

-like mattcr into knots3 but thole of the Pox arerather falined in the midit of the boncs, and | 

at length diſſolve them by rottennels and putrefaGtion. Venereous ulcers which are upon the Yard, 
are hard to cure, but if being healcd, they ſhall remain hard and callous, they are ſigns of thedilcaſe 
lying hid in the body. 

Generally, the Lues Venerea which now reigneth is far more mild and cafie to be cured then that The Zues Ve- 
which was in former times, when as it firſt began amongſt us : beſides, each day it ſecmeth to be *9*s becomes 
milder than other. Aſtrologers think, the cauſe hereof to be this, for that the celeſtial influences which ey 

firſt brought in this diſcaſe, in ſucceſs of time by the contrary revolutions of the Stars. loſe their power mnt og , 
and become weak, ſo that it may ſeem ſomewhat likely, that at length after ſome tew years it may 

wholly ceaſe 3 no otherwiſe than the diſeaſe termed Mentagra, which was very like this in many 

ſymptoms, and troubled many of the Romans in.the reign ot Tiberius z and the Liehen, which in the 

time of Claudius (who ſucceeded Tiberims) vexed not onely Italy, but all Exrype belides : Yet Phyſi- 

cians had rather take to themſelves the glory of thisleſs raging diſeaſe, and torcter it to the many 

and wholſom means which have been invented, uſed and oppoled thereto by the moit happy labours 

of noble Wits. 


CHAP. VI. 
How many, and what means there are to oppugn this Diſeaſe. 


Any ſorts of remedies have been found out by many to oppugn and overcome this Diſeaſe. Why the des 
Yet at this day there are onely four which are principally uſed. The tirlt is by a deco- coRion of 
ion of Guaiacum, the ſecond by Unction, the third by Emplatiers, and the fourth by Fu- G#4#4c%7 15 


not ſufficiene }. 


igation : all of them by Hydrargyrum, the firtt excepted. Yet that is not ſufficiently firong and ;-: 
—_ z for experience hath none, that the decoction of Gxaiacum hath not ſufficient rnd to for 22g _ 
extinguiſh the venom of the venerous virulency, but onely to give it caſe for a time; for becauſe it 
heats, attenuates, provokes Sweat and Urin, waſtes the excrementitious humours by drying them 
it ſeemeth to cure the diſeaſe, for that thereupon tor ſome time the pain and all other ſymptoms ſeem 
more remiſs : but theſe endeavours are weak and deceittul, as whereby that onely, which is more ſub- 
tle inthe humours in fault, is exhauſted and diſperſed by {weat. But Hydrargyrum is a certain higher pydrargrumt 
wer, contains therein all the power of Guaiacum, yet much more excellent and cfficacious3 for be- is ſufficient ro 
des that it heats, attenuates, cuts, reſolves and dries, it provokes Sweat and Urin, and belides it ex- ESD the 
pels noxious humours upwards and downwards, by the Mouth and Stool, By which evacuations _ 
not onely the more ſubtle, butalſo the more groſs and teculent excrements, wherein the ſeat of this 
diſcaſe is properly fixed, are diſperſed and evacuated 3 by which the Phytician may be bold to afſure 
himſelfof certain victory over the diſeaſe. But after the uſe of the decoction of Guaiacrm, treth pains 
and knots ariſe by the reliques of the more groſs and viſcous humours left in the cavities ofthe en- 


trails; but Hydrargyrum leaves no reliques behind it. 
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CHAP. VIL 
How to make «hoice of the Wood Guaiacum. 


Hatis preferred before the reſt which is of a great log, of a dusky colour, new, gummy, with 
a freſh ſtrong ſmell, an acrid, and ſomewhat biting taſte, the bark cleaving very cloſe to 

the Wood. It hath a faculty to heat, rarific, _— attrac, to cauſe Sweat, and move The faculry, 
Pp Urin, 
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The parts. Urin, and beſides by a ſpecifick property to weaken the virulency of the Lyes Vencrea. There are three 
ſubſtances taken notice of in this wood , the firſt is the bark, the other is a whitiſh wood which js 
next to the bark, the third is the heart of the wood, that is, the inner, blackiſh, and more dusky part 
thercot. The bark is more dry, wherefore you ſhall uſe it when as you would dry more powertully; 
the middle ſubſtance is more moiſt, becauſe it is more ſucculent and fat; that which licth between 
both, is of a mild temper : wheretore the two lalt are more convenicnt for delicate Natures and rare 

on _— Bodies, which require leſs drying. Furthermore, the bark mutt bc giycn to denſe and ſtrong Na- 
wth barks. tures, that by the more hery force thereof, the humours may be made more fluid, and the paſſages of 
the body more paſſable. But I would here be underfiood to mean ſuch bark as is not putrid and 

rotten with age, to which fault it is very ſubject, tor that long betore it be ſhipped by our people. the 

wood licth in heaps vpon the ſhore in the open air, until they can find Chapmen for it z which when 

it is brought aboard, it is ſtowed in the hold or bottom of the thip, where beneath by the Sea through : 

the chinks of the boards, and above by the Mariners, it uſually gathcreth much dirt. When iti 

brought hither to us, it is bought and fold by weight, wheretore that it may keep the weight, the 

Droggiſts lay it up in Vaults and Cellers under ground, where the ſurface thereof bedewed with 

much moiſture, can ſcarce eſcape mouldineſs and rotterneſs. Wherefore, I do not like to give the 

dccoction either of the bark or wood which is next thercto, to lick people, 


—_— — 
— 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of the preparation of the decoftion of Guaiacum, 


The propor- Irſt you muſt have your Gzaiacum ſhaved into ſmall pieces, and to every pound vo the ſha- 
rion of the vings, add of fair water eight, ten, or - twelve pints , more or leſs, as the nature of the 
Gu412cum to party , and condition of the diſeaſe ſhall ſeem to require, according to the rule of the for- 
the Water. ng "Hy p — . 
Whythe deco- merly mentioned Indications. Let the Water be hot or warm, eſpecially it it be in Winter, that 
&ion ought to {o it may the more cafily and throughly enter into the body of the wood, and draw into it {elf the 
be performed faculties thercot in the ſpace of twenty tour hours, wherein it is wiacerated, then boil it in balneo, to 
with a dry avoid Empyrenma, or taſte of tire, which it will contra by boiling it over a hot fre, Yet ſome 
hear, * nothing regard this, but think the Patient ſufficiently ſerved, if they make a decottion in an car- 
© thenpot well glazed overa gentle hire, {o that no part of the liquor may run over the mouth of the 
veſſel, tor that thus ſomuch of the ſirevgth of the decoQtion might vaniſh away. Howſoever it be 
made, let it be boiled to the conſumption of half, a third, or fourth part, as the nature of the 
| Patient and Diſcaſe ſhall ſeem to require. There be ſome who mix divers Simples therewith, 
which have an occult and proper ſympathy with that part of the body which is principally hurt 
by the Diſeaſe , which at the leatt may ſerve in ſtead of a vehicle to carry the faculties of the 
Whether it be decoction thither where the diſcaſe moi reigneth. Others add thereto purging Medicins, who: 
fit to add pur- 5ydpmicnt 1 cannot approve of, for that I think it is not for the Patients good tc attcmpt two 
ng bmi; evacuations at once that is, to expel the humours by Sweat by the habit of the body , and by 
nw purging, by the belly 3 for that as much Urin, ſo allo much Sweat ſhews little evacuation by Stool, 
For theſe two motions are contrary, which Nature cannot brook at once: For Purging draws 
Blip. aph, alt trom the Cixcurrterence to the Center, but Sweat runs a guite contrary courſe, and this is the opi- 
ſed.s. * #*  nion of many and great Phylicians. This hrſt decoction being boiled out and iirained , the like 
Guantity of Water thall be put to the fiuff, or maſs, that ſobeing boiled again without any fur 
ther intuiion, and firained , with the addition of a little Cinamon for the ſtrengthening of the 
Stomach, the Patient may ulc it at his meals, and between his meals (if he be dry) tor his ordinary 
How, and in drink. The guantity ot the hxtt decoction to be taken at once, ought to be ſome hve or fix ounces, 
what quantity and it ſhall be drunk warm, that ſo it may be the ſooner brought into action, andleft the actual 
this deco&ion coldne(s ſhould offend the fiomachz and then the Patient being well covered, ſhall keep himlelt 
pſt be raken j,, þ0q and there expect ſweat, which if it come flowly on, it ſhall be helped forwards with ſtone- 
bottles filled full of Water, and put to the ſoals of the feet. If any parts in the interim ſhall be 
much pained, they ſhall be comforted by applying of Swines bladders half filled with the ſamede- 
coftion heated. Neither will it be unprofitable betore the decoction be drunk, to rub over all the 
body with warm linnen cloths , that by this means the humours may be attenuated, and the pores 
How to dry of the skin opencd, When he ſhall have ſweat ſome two hours, the parts oppoſite to the grieved 
= _ of. places ſhall trit be wiped, then preſently, but more gently, the grieved parts themſelves, lelt 2 
a greater conflux of humours flow thereto. Theſe things being done, he ſhall keep himſelf in bed, 
{hunning the cold air until he be cooled and come to himſelf again, ſome two hours after he ſhall 
ſo dine, as the diſcaſe and his former cuſtom ſhall ſeem to require fix. hours after, beraking him- 
{cIf to his bed, he ſhall drink the like quantity of the decodtion, and order himſelf as before, But 
it he becither weak, or weary of his bed, it ſhall be ſufficient to keep the houſe without lying down 3 
for although he ſhall not {weat, yet there will bea great diflipation of the vapours and vene- 
nate ſpirits, by inſcnlible tranſpiration z for the Lwes Venerea by the onely communication of 
theſe, often times catcheth hold, and propagates it ſelf in lying with a bedtellow tainted therc- 
with, But it is rcquitite to have let bloud, and purge the body by the advice of a Phyſician , be- 
fore the taking ot the deccRivn of Graiacrm ſo whileſi he doth take it, it much conduceth to keep 
the belly ſoluble (which is much bound by the heat and drineſs of ſuch a drink) and to preſerve the 
How long this PUrity of the hrit Veins by a Clytter, or laxative Mcdicin taken every hfth or fixth day, But tor the 
d:coftion uſe ot ir, we mult warily cbſerve, taking indication, not onely trom the malignity and contumacy 
muti be uſed. of the 1icalc, but alſo trem the particular nature of the Patient z for ſuch as have their body wa- 
ſted by heat and leannels, and their skin dry and ſcaly (whence you may gather a great adultion of 


the humours, and as it were, a certain incineration of the habit of the body) mult more ſparingly 
maue 
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make uſe of thelc things, but rather temper the body by humeting things taken inwardly, and ap- Toms 
plied outwardly, as Baths, Ointments without Quick-filver, and other ſuch like things : And then 

a very weak decoction of Graiacum (hall be uſed tor a tew days before your undtion with Quickhilver, 

A more plentiful diet, as it draws forth the diſcaſe, which of its own nature is long, ſo a more ſparing The manner 
and ſlender diet makes the ulcers more rebellious and contumacious, by a heck drincſs. of Diet. 

Therefore a middle courſe muſt be kept, and mcats made choice of, which are fit and naturally cn- 

gender good and laudable juice in the body, For it is not onely great ignorance, but much more cruel- 

ty to go about to contain all Patients without any difference, within the ttraight allewance of four 

ounces of Ship-bisket, and twelve damask Prunes : for I judge it tar better to dict the Paticnt with 

Lamb, Vea), Kid, Pallets, fat Larks, and Black-birds, as thoſe which have a greater tamiliarity with 

our bodies, than Prunes and the like Junkets. Let his bread be made of white wheat well leavened, 

neither too new, or tough, neither too old or hard, Let his drink be made of the maſs or firainings Towhom,and 
of the tirlt decoction of Gzaiacum boiled with more water, as was formerly mentioned ; yet if there what manner 
ariſe any great weakneſs of the faculties, you may permit the uſe of ſome little Wine, drinking eſpe- ®* Wine may 
cially before each, a cup of the laſt mentioned decoction, Let himavoid fleep preſently after meat, I 
for {o the head is hlled with grols vapors, Paſſionsor perturbations of the mind mult alſo be avoided, 

for that by thele the ſpirits are inflamed and dithpatcd ; allthe delights of honett plcaſure are to be 

deſired, but venery wholly avoided, as that which weakens all the nervous parts. Many in ſtead of Thedeſcripti- 
a decottion of Gwaiacam, ule a decoction of China, Now this Chins is the root of a certain Ruſh, ® of China. 
knotty, rare, and heavy when it is freſh, but light when it is waxed old ;, it is alſo without ſmell, 

whence many judge it void of any effectual quality, it is brought intoule out of India, it is thus pre- 

pared, it is cut into thin round flices, boiled in Fountain or River Water, and is given to Patients to 

drink morning and evening after this manner. Rc Rad. chin. in taleol.ſect. Z ij. aque font. ib xij. 6fun- TH* Prepard- 
dantur per bor. Xij. & coquantur ad conſumption. tertie __ Let him take 5 vj. in the morning, and {0  * 

much at night ; let him expect a {weat in his bed : a ſecond decoction may be made of the maſs 

remaining of the firſt, but with a leſs quantity of water put thereto, which alſo by longer boiling may 

draw forth the ſtrength remaining in the maſs, and be uſed at mcalstor ordinary drink. There are 

ſome who make a third decoction thereof, but that is wholly unprofitable and unuſetul. Sarſſparills Of S0ſaperive. 
is prepared alſo juſt after the ſame manner, 


TR — 


CHAM, 
Of the ſecond manner of curing the Lues Venerea, which is performed by Friction or Unions 


He Cure of the Lwes Venerea which is performed by Un&tion and Friction is more certain, 

x ] yet not in every kind, condition, and ſcafon thereof, For if the diſcale be inveterate from 
an humour, tough, grols, viſcous, and more tenaciouſly tixcd in the ſolid parts, as you may 

gather by the knotty tumours of the bones ; for then we are ſo tar from doing any good with 2 Fri- when the be- 
ion uſed at the firit, that on the contrary, we bring the Patient in danger of his lite, unle(s we ſhall dy muſt be 
have firſt prepared the tumor to expultion, by emollient and digetting things firſt uſed. But if it be prepared with 
lately taken with moveable pains, pultles, and ulcers in the jaws, throat, and privy parts, then may it — 
beeafily cured without ſuch preparatives, eſpecially it the humour be ſutffciently obedient, and as ——_— —_ 
it were prepared of it (elf, and its own nature, Therctore hilt uling general medicins, you may af- ; 
terwards come to ule the Unction with Hydrargyrum. 
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CHAP. X 
Of the choice preparation and mixing of Hydrargyrum. 


Tdrargyrum Which is clear, thin, white, and fluid, is the beſt ; on the contrary, that which 
H is livid, and not fo fluid, is thought to be adultcrated, by the admixture bt ſome Lead. 
That it may be the purer, ſirain it through ſome fheeps-leather, tor by preſſing it when it 
is bound up, it paſſeth through by its ſubtilty, and leaves the h1th and leaden drofs behind it on the 
inſide : Then it may be boiled in Vinegar,with Sage,Roſematy, Thyme, Camomil,Melilot, and [trat- , 
ned again,that ſo many ways cleanſed,it may enter into Ointments and Platters. To kill it more ſure- How to kill ar- 
ly, it ſhall be long wrought, and as it were ground ina Mortar, that it may be broken and ſeparated $7 Hum 
into moſt ſmall particks , that by this means it may not be able to gather it felt into the former bo- 
dy : to which purpoſe you may alſo add fome ſulphur or ſublimate, as we (hall ſhew hereafter, It is 
moſt uſually mixed with Hogs-greaſe, adding thercto ſome Oil of Turpentine.Nutmegs.Cloves.Sage, ac 
and Galgns Treacle, If a Leucophlegmatia together with the Laes Venerea aftect the body, then hot, an 
attenuating, cutting and drying things ſhall be added to the Medicin, which ſhall be provided for 
Un&ion; the ſame [hall be done when as we would have it to enter into the ſubltance. of the bones. 
But if the Patient be of a cholerick temper, and his bloud cafic to be inflamed, youthall make choice 
of leſs hot attraQtive and diſcuſling things 3 as when the body ſhall be replenithed with knotty and 
ſcirrhous tumours, or ſqualid by exccſlive drineſs, then ſhall emollient and humeCting things mixed 
therewith : But that ſuch Ointments may have a better confittence, I uſe to add to each pound 
thereof, four, five, or ſix yolks, of hard Egs. Therctore this ſhall be the form of the Ointment called 
Vigoes. Re Axung. porci, tb j. olei chamem. aneth.maſtich.& laurini an.3 j/tytac.liquid. 5 X.rad.enule can. An unftion 
parum trite, & ebuli, an. 5 ii}. pul. enphorb, (8, vini odorife tb j. biulliant omnia ſumut uſque ad conſumptio- with argenews 
nem vint, deinde cokentur , colature adde lytharg yri auri 5 V). thuris, majtich, an. 5 v}- ref. pint, 5 j. (*. tereb. ———_ 
venet, 5 J. argenti vivi, 5 iv.cere albe, 5 \. |*. liquefadtis oleis,cum cera incorporentur omnia ſimul;fiat linimen- 
turs ad ſum, Or elſe Bc Argenti vivi preparati, F vj. ſublimati, 3 (5. ſulphuris vivt, 5 |*. axung. porci ſalts Another. 
Pp 2 expertis 
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The Patient, if 
it nay be con- 


cntl : 
fade. ma be the Patient ſhall be weak, you may ſome hour before the unction give him ſome Gelly, the yolk 


anointed falt- of an Egg , or ſome Broth made of Meat boiled to pieces, but very ſparingly, leſt Nature intent 
10g, upon the concoction of ſolid Meats, or in great quantity , ſhould be drawn away from that which 
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expertis, It j. vitellos ovorum ſub cineribus coftorum., m1. 11). ole? terebinth, & lanrini, an. E 1). thertac. vet, &- 
How to make mithridat. 3 (*. fiat linimentum ut arths eſt. You ſhall compoſe it thus, hr{t the ſablimatum and fulphiee 
It, ſhall be finely powdered, then ſome part of the Argentzm vivum and Hogs-greafe put to them, then 

preſently after, ſome of the hard yolks of Eggs, continually and diligently ftirring and mixing them 

all togethcr. All theſe being well incorporate, add ſome more Argentum vroum, Hogs-greaſe, and yolks 

of Eggs, and incorporate them with the former 3 at laſt add the Oils, then Treacle and Mithridate, 

and folct them be all beaten together for a whole days ſpace, and thus you ſhall make an ointment of 
How to pre- a good conliſtence, which I have often uſed with good ſucceſs. Yet the Hogs-greaſe ſhall be firk 
> belne boiled with the hot herbs good for the ſinews, as Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, Marjerom, Lavender, and 
you mix the others which the Seaſon affords. For ſo the axwungia acquires a more attenuating faculty, and conſo. 
argentim vi- dating of thoſe parts which the Lyes Venerea afflicts. Beſides, when unguents are made for this pur. 
wu therewith poſe, that ſuch virulency may be drawn from within outwards, by ſweats and tranſpiration through 

the pores of the skin, no man need doubt but that they ought to be furniſhed with relaxing and 

unifying and attraCtive faculties. But axzngia, belides that it is very fit to kill the Argentum vizum, 
it alſo relaxeth and molliteth. Now Oleum laurinum, de ſpica, rutacerm, rarihe, digeſt, and aff; wage 
pain, Turpentine alſo extinguitheth and bridleth the Argentum virzum, moderately heats, reſolves, and 
ſtrengthens the nervous parts. But Argentzm vivum is the proper antidote of the Lues Venerea, a; 
that which cures it howſoever uſed, drying by the ſubtilty of the parts, and provoking ſweat, Ve. 
rily Treacle and Mithridate ſomewhat conduce to retund the virulency of this diſcaſe, but uileſ 
Argentumvivum afſilt as a ferret to hunt, and an Alexiterium to impugn the diſeaſe, they can dong 


great matter, 


CHAP. XI, 
How to uſe the Union. 


digeſtive ſyrups, and evacuated by purging and bleeding as is fitting, according to the 

dire&ion of ſome Phyſician, the Patient ſhall be ſhut up in a Parlour or Chamber, hot either 

by Nature or Art , and free from cold blaſts of wind 3 for cold is moſt pernicious in this diſcaſe, 

both for that it hurts the nervous parts, already ill-aftected by reaſon of the diſeaſe, as alſo for that 

Cold moſt it leflens the efficacy of Medicins. Wherefore many do ill in this, who, whether in Winter orSum- 
hurtful toſuch mer arwint their Patients in a large room, expoſed on every {ide to the winds. They deal ſome- 
Dled wich che WRAE NOTE wiſely, who put a cloth faftned like half a Tent preſently behind the Patient, though 
jo — © anointed by the Fire fide, ſo to keep away the cold air from him. Yet it is the ſafeſt to ſet, and 
| *  anoint the Patient either in a little Room, or elſe in ſome corner of a large Room, ſeparated from the 
reſt of the Room by ſome hangings, and building a ſtove, or making ſome hire therein, tor ſo he may 

ſtand or ſit as he beſt likes, the longer, and with theleſs offence, and be equally heated on every lids; 

whereas ſuch as are anointed in a Chimney by a fires-fide cannot but be heated unequally, being 

rcady to burn on the one fide, whileſt the other is cold, which motions are contrary hurtful to that 

we require : beſides, if the Patient ſhall be weak he cannot ſtand and endure the heat of the hre. Or 

if he be ſhame-faced,he will be unwilling to ſhew all his body at once naked to the Surgeon, but he may 

without any harm, and with modeſty, lying on a Bed in a little Room wherein a ſtove is made, have 

all his limbs anointcd about the joints, and preſently bound up, either with ſtoups, or caxded cotten, 


or brown papcr. 


T He body and humours apt to cauſe or nouriſh a plethora or inflammation, being prepared by 
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CHAP. XII 
What cautions to be obſerved in rubbing or anointing the Patient. 


and diſtribution of. the meat being perfected, which funcions otherwiſe would not be 


H ſhall be anointed orrubbed over with the Ointment in the morning, the concodion 
well performed, the powers of Nature being diſtracted into ſeveral operations : Yet if 


we intend. At firlt Ict onely the joints of the limbs be anointed, as about the Wriſts, Elbows, 


wg 7 Knces, Ankles, Shoulders. But afterward, if the Patient ſhall be more firong, and a greater com- 
muſt Le a- motion of the humours and body ſeem neceſſary; the emunctories of the principal parts may alſo 


nointed, be anointed, and the whole ſpine of the back; yet having much care, and always ſhunning the 


principal ard noble parts, left we ſhould do as thoſe butcherly Empericks do, who equally, and in 
like manner daub and rub over all the body, from the ſoles of the feet to the crown of the head : 
moreover, diligent regard mult be had of thoſe parts which are ſeized upon by the ſymptoms of 
this diſcaſe, that they may be more anointed, and that it may be more throughly rubbed in. Yet 


4 to be- you may always begin your anointing or rabbing at thoſe parts which are leſs offended, leſt the 
<4 me Untii- f,umours ſhould be drawn in greater meaſure to the grieved part. And as gentle frictions do not 
: lutkcicntly open the pores oft the skin, ſo more ſtrong and hard ones ſhut them up, cauſe pain, 


and more plentifully attra& the morbihck matter. Wherefore it will be more convenient to uſe 
moderate trictions, taking indication from the ſtrength of the Patient, as that whereto we mult 
ſtill have the chick regard. There is alſo another thing whereto the Phyſician and Surgeon mul 
diligently attend, as that, which it it be not carcfully prevented, will either haſten the death of the 


Patient, or make him ſubject to a. relapſe; that is, the quantity of the remedies and unctions, and = 
number 


—_ 
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number of the frictions. Which conſideration, rogether with that which is of the degrees of the Whariris that 
temperaments of the whole body, and each part thereof, much troubles the minds ot good Phy- Makerh the 
ficians, and maketh the Art conjectural, It is tar from being attaincd to by Empericks; yet wc muſt Are of Phytck 
endeavour by Method and Reaſon, that by the Rule of Indications fo trequently mentioned, we may OY 
attain to the knowledge thereof, as near as may be : for to have pertc& Knowledge hercot, and to ſay 

that thoſe need onely tour, others tive, and otherſome 1x, more or fewer frictions at the beginning, 

which Empericks, commonly do, is a thing both impothble and vain. All theſe muſi be changed 

and ordercd according to the malignity and continuance of the diſcaſe, and the condition of the atfe- 

Qed bodies. Verily we muſtſo long uſe frictions and unctions, until the virulent humours be per- 

fetly evacuated by Spitting, and Salivation, by Stool, Urin, Sweat, or inſcnlible tranſpiration. Whicl1 

you may underſtand by the talling away and drying, up of the Puliles and Ulcers, and the ceaſing of 

the pains and other ſymptoms proper to this dilcalc. In many, by reaſon of the more denſe and 

compa habit of the body Nature is more flow in excretion, Yet I havelearnt by long experience, Who muſt Le 
that it is bcfi to anoint and chate ſuch twice in a day, to wit Mornivg and Evcning, tx hours attcr rabbed over ' 
meat. For ſo you ſhall prohit more in oneday, then by the lingle friction of three days. B.t on the 2Nce, who 
contrary, I have often, and with good ſucceſs, rubbed over but each other day more rare and delicate po - _— 
bodics, giving them one or two days relt to recollet their lirength, which by the too much diflolu- poemtges ng 
tion of their {pirits becoming too weak, were not ſuthcient to expel the reliques ot the morbitick day. 

mattcr. And certainly about the cnd of the appointed triction, e{pecially when as the Paticnt bc gINs 

to flux at the mouth, the bodies, together with the noxious humours are made ſo fluid by the mcans 

of the precedent friction, that one triction is then more cthcacious then two were at the beginning, 

Therctore as Galen bids, when as the diſeaſe is great, and the ſtrength of the Paticnt intirm, that £59. de vent. 
we thould part our bloud-lettings, and draw a little and a little at once 3 ſoallo here, when as we ſhall 

obſerve Nature ſtirred up, and ready bent to any kind of evacuation by the Mouth, Stool, or other 

like z you ought not to uſe any Unction or Friction oftner than once ina day; yea, certainly it will 

be better to intermit for ſome tew days, For thus Maſſa reports, that there was a certain man who 

almolt waſted with a Conſumption, being continually afflicted with the mott grievous pains of this 

diſcaſe, and reputed in a deſperate caſe by othcr Phylicians, was notwithltanding at length reco- 

vercd by him, when as he had anointed him thirty {even times, putting ſome time between tor the 

recovery of his ſtrength. I my felt have obſerved others, who thus, by the intcrpoſition of one or 

twodays, being rubbed over tor hfteen or ſeventeen timcs, have pertcctly recovered, Where you 

mult take this courſe in refolved and weak bodies, yct in the znterim muſt you have a care that the Nature is not 
frictions benot too weak, and ſo few, that the morbihck cauſe may not be touched to the quick : for (Pciently a: 
in this kind of diſcaſe Nature doth not of it ſelf endeavour any criſis, or excretiony it requires the he 
auxiliary torces of Medicins, by whole afliſtance it may expell all the malignity. Thele arc tigns of marrer. 

ſuch a criſis, either at hand or already preſent, it the Patient be fo relilefs, ſo loath all things, that he Signs that the 
cannot remain in one place cither ſtanding or lying 3 hecan neither eat nor drink, if he be oppreſſed © 5 nigh, 
witha continual wearinels, almolt rcady to {wound, yet have a good and equal pulſe, and gripings 

in his belly a{flict him, with bloudy and viſcous dejections, until at length Nature attcr one or two 

days portion of the morbitick matter being ſpent, be ſomewhat trecd, and all pains and ſymptoms 

ſo much abated, as the excretions have procecded, But whereas Mcdicins arc not ſuthcicnt in num- © = 
ber or ſtrength, there tollows an impertect criſis, which leaves behind it ſome reliques of the morbi- 

tick matter, which like leven do ſo by little and little infect the whole mals of the humours, that ott- 

times after ten years ſpace the diſcaſe riſcth as out of an ambuſh, or lurking-hole, and becomes tar 

worſe than before, But we mult in like manner have a care lcti thcfe Medicins, that are cither given Inconvenien- 
inwardly, or applicd outwardly, be not too lirong : tor by cauting {uch colliguation of the radical c<s following 
moiſture and ſolid parts, many have bcen brought into an incurable conſumption. In others for- == —_ 
did and putrid ulcers have thence ariſen in the mouth, which having caten a great part of the Pa- _— — 
hte and Tongue, have degenerated into a deadly Cancer, In others hcreupun the tongue hath fo 

ſwelled up, that it hath filled the whole capacity of the mouth, fo that it could not be bended to 

any part oi the mouth for chawing, whereupon they have by little and little, been tamithed. In 

other ſome there hath bcen cauſed fo great colliquation of humours, that tur a whole mioneth atter 

tough and hilthy ſlaver hath continually owed out of their mouths. Other ſome have the muſcles 

of their jaws relaxed, others troubled with a Convullion, ſo that during the relt of their lives they 

can ſcarce gape, Others by loling a portion of their jaw, have lot ſome of cheir teeth. But you 

muſt not always fo long anvint and chate the body, until a flux ot the mouth or belly appear : For 

you may hnd fundry perlons, whoit you ſhould anoint or rub them to dcath, yuu ccnnot bring 

th:m to flux at the mouth yet theſe will recover notwithltanding, excretion being made cither 

by inſenſible tranſpiration, or evacuation of Urin, or ſome gentle flux of the belly, either pro» For what per- 
cured by Art, or coming ot it {clt. In which calc I have oblerved that many have reccived much {ons oY 
good by a purging decoction of Gzatzacum, adminiſtrcd according to the quantity of the peccant hu- ors - 
mour, and given tor ſome days in the morning, adding thereto white Wine, it the body abounded gggg, 

with tough and viſcid humours, Dyſenterics, or bloudy Fluxes cauſed by UnCtions, may be hclped The cure of a 
by Clylters, whercin much Hogs-greaic is diflolved to retund the acrimony cauſed by the Medicin Dyſentery oc- 
and humour which nouriſheth the Dvſentery, Alſo new Treacle diffolved in new milk, is thought caſioned by 


wonderfully to mitigate this ſymptom. Ein" 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Of the third manner of Cure, which i performed by Cerates and Emplaſters, as ſubſtitutes of Unttions, 


fore-mcentioned Ointments, therefore there is found out another manner ot cure by Cerates 
The cure by and Emplaſters, as ſubſtitutes of Frictions, but that uſually is ſomewhat flower ; for which 
=p nn purpoſe it is notneedful onely to uſe the things which are deſcribed by Vigo, but you may allo deviſe 
* other, which are more or leſs anodyne, emollient, attenuating, diſcufſing, or drying, according tg 
the condition of the preſent diſeaſe, ſymptoms, humours, and Patient, never omitting Hydrarg yrum, 
the onely antidote of this diſeaſe. Such Emplatters mitigate pains, and knots, and reſolve all hard. 
neſs, and are abſolutely very effe&tual; for continually ſticking, to the body, they continually operate; 
In what cafe Wherefore they are of prime uſe in relapſes of this diſcaſe, or when the humoursare thick and viſcous, 
they are chief- gr otherwiſe lie deep in the body, and very difficult toroot out. But for that they work more flow]y 
ty ufcful. oft-times, ſuch as uſe them are forced at length to uſe ſome frictions to ſtimulate Nature, and cauſe 
the ſpeedicr excretion, Yet in ſome, whole bodics and humours have been fluid, either by Nature 
or Art, the applied Emplaſters have in three days ſpace procured evacuation ſufficient for the diſcaſe, 
{o that if they had not been taken away, they would have cauſed a colliquation, like that which we 
lately mentioned in too violent friction : Wherefore you ſhall uſe the like diſcretion in taking of 
The deſcripti- theſe, as you uſe in your unions and triction. In ficad of Emp. de Y igo, this following may be htly 
m_ an E- uſed. Re Maſſe Emp. melil. & oxycr. an. th (*, argenti viviextin. 5 vj. oleo laurino, & de ſpica reducantyr 
4) ad formam emplaſtri. Theſe Plailters muſt be equally ſpread upon leather, and laid upon the ſang 
places of the joints, as were formerly mentioned in the cure by trictions, Yet ſome there be who 
cover with the plaiſter all the arm, trom the hand even to the thoulder, and all the leg from the top 
of the knee,even to the ends of the toes,which thing I do not difallow ot, it ſo be that the places or the 
Joints be covered over with a thicker Plailter, Thcy mult be left ticking thereon fo long,until Nature 
be ftirred up and provoked to cauſe excretion of the virulent humours, Yet it in the interim, great 
itching ſhall ariſe in the parts, you may take them off ſo long until the parts ſhall be fomented with 
a decoction of the lowers of Camomil, Melilot, red Roſes, and the like, made in Wine, todiſculs thar 
which cauſed the itching, and then you may lay them on again. Some to hinder theriſing of any 
itch, lay not the bare Plaiſter to the part, but cover it over with Sarcenet, ſo to keep it from ticking, 
and thus intercept the tranſpiration of the part, the cauſe of itching. They ſhall be ſtronger or 
weaker, and lie to the part a long or ſhorter ſpace, as lohg as the indications ſo often formerly men= 
tioned, thall ſeem to require, The effects of Emplaſters are the ſame as ct trictions : for they cauſe 
excretion, one while by inſenſible tranſpiration , otherwhiles by a Diarrhea, or flux of the belly; 
ſometimes by Urins, but molt trequuntly (which Criſis is alſo moſt certain) by falivation. Sordid 
and virulent ulcers often breed in the Mouth, Tongue, Pallat, and Gums by falivation, by reaſon of 
What excretj- the acrimony of the virulent humours adhering to the fide of the mouth : to hinder the growth of 
on beſt in this theſe, many inje& Clyſters made of cmollient things, eſpecially at the beginning of the ſalivation, ſo 
diſcaſe, to draw downwards the humours forcibly flying up in greater quantity than is ht, although the part 
it ſelt may endure them, 
There arealfo ſome, who to the ſame end give a purging Medicin at the very time when as the 
: humours are ready ta move upwards, the which I think is not a ſafe courſe. The cure of ſuch ul- 
= _——_ cers is far different from the cure of others 3 for they ought by no means to be repercuſled or repelled, 
6 "I how inflamed ſoever they be, but onely to be mitigated by gargariſms, ſo onely to leſſen the heat, 
and that by this frequent waſhing of the mouth, you may hinder the ſticking or 'turring of viſcid 
Tocure them. humours to ſuch like ulcers. A decoftion of Barley , Cows milk warm, held and gargled in the 
mouth, the mucilages of the ſeeds of Mallows, Marth-mallows, Pfi/ixm, Lettuce, Line extracted in the 
Water of Barley, Mallows, and Pellitory of the Wall, are good for this purpoſe 3 tor thus the ulcers 
become more mild, and the tenacity of the adherent humours is looſed. You mult at the frit beware 
of ſtrong detergent Medicins, for almoſt all ſuch have acrimony joined with them, which will in- 
creaſe the pain, but chiefly in the ftate of the diſeaſe : for ſo, the ulcers gently cleanſed by trequent 
garglirg, would become worſe by the uſe of acrid things. Therefore it thall be ſuthcient to wake 
uſe of the fore-mentioned Medicins, ſo to hinder the increaſe of the filth, and inflammation of the 
ulcers, if ſo be that ſuch ulcers be not too exceeding malign and burning. For it it thall happen ei- 
ther by the powertul efficacy of the applicd Plafters, or by the violence ot Nature in its motion of the 
ill bumours vpward, that ſuch tore of viſcous and groſs humours are carricd to the mouth, that it 
wants little, but that the part it (clt is over-ruled by the morbitick matter, ſo that by the violence an 
continuance of the flux, the Month and Jaws become fo ſwelled, that a gangrene is to be feared, by 
hindring theentrance of the ſpirits, and cxtinguilhing of the native heat of theſe parts, In this cale 
repelling Gar- WE arc torced to leave the proper cure for to withliand the accidents, and for this purpoſe we uſe re- 
gariſms, ſtrictive and repelling things, ſuchas axe Barley Water, Plantain, Night-ſhade, Knot-grafs, Shepherds- 
purſe, and thelike 3 with ſyrup of Roſes, Vivlets, Quinces, Berberies, Pomgranats, and the like 3 allo 
fuch are the mucilages and decodtions of the ſeeds of Lettuce, Plilium, Quinces, Plantain, Night-lhade, 
Water-lillies, Wood-bind, &c. Allo it is convenient to procure {weats by Stoves, or the application 
of any hot and dry things for thus the humours which run torth of the veſſels into all che ſurtace 
To dry the of the body, are diverted, But when as the courſe of the humours running to the mouth, 1s begin- 
ulcers of the Ning to ltop, and the tumours of ulcers begin to leflen, then nothing, hinders, but that we may uſe 
gently detergent things, as Syrup. roſarum ſiccar, mel roſat. Diamoron, Dianucum, andthe like. But 
when it is time to dry the ulcers, they may belightly touched with Alum-water, or with Aqua fort#, 


ſuch as Goldſmiths have uſed tor the ſeparation ot Mctals. They may alſo ticquently ule ary 
Gargarium* 


F* that ſandry by reaſon of the name, abhor the uſe of friction, which is performed by the 


Reſtriive 


mouth. 
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Gargariſms made with aſtrition of the water of Roſes, Plantain, Night-thade, Shepherds-purſe, 
Knot-graſs, and Dogs-tongue, boiling therein balauſt.ryſcxub, myrtil. ſumach. alum. acacia, berber.gallar. 
malicor. and the 1:ke, During the time of fluxing or ſalivation, you mult dict and fecd the Paticnt with 
liquid meats, and thoſe of good juice and eatie digettion, for that then he can neither chaw, ſwallow, 
nor digclt hard things : For Nature wholly intent upon the excretion of the noxious and pcccant 
humours, as alſo weakned by the bitterneſs of pain, watchings and unquietnef(s, and conſequently a 
reat reſolution of the ſpirits, cannot inſiſt powertully upon the work of concoction. Therctore he Manner of 

thall be fed with rear new-laid Egs, Caudles of the ſame, Barley-creams, Cullefſes made ofa decotion dier when the 
of Knuckles of Veal, and a Capon, and G:lltes; and with theſe in (mall quantity, but frequently ad- Mouth 1s ulce- 
miniſtred, always gargling his mouth bctore he eat. For his drink he ſhall uſe a decoction of Gzajze Ft 
cm aromatized with a little Cinamon z but it any delire that the drink thall become nouriſhment; 
for that the Patients cannot teed on more ſolid meats, you may give them old Wine, Claret and thin, 
mixed with ſome Barley-water. Some there are who ſicep ſome crums of pure Manchct in the forc> Tomake their 
ſaid Wine, and then prefs it out, but yet ſo, that there may ſome part of the bread remain therein, drink nowrllhh 
which may make it morenouriſhing, and lefs tharpor acrid. Others teep bread hot out of the Oven 
in Wine for the ſpace of a night, then they diftil it all over in halneo Marie ; the liquor whict: conics 
over is more firong and hot, but that which flows out attcrwards, more mild, and f{uch as the Patient 
may ule _ with his Wine without any danger, tor his better nourithment, aud the recovery oft 
his [tren tn. 

For . rctreſh the ſpirits in fear of fainting, Muſcadine, Hippocras, Roſe Vinegar, and the like. put 
to the noſe to ſmel] to, will be ſufficient, unleſs peradventure the Patient ſhould naturally abhor ſuch 
things, for ſo they would rather dejc&t the powers and ſpirits, In the interim you mutt have cars of 
the belly, that you keep it open by gentle and emollient Clylicrs, 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the fourth manner of Curing the Lues Venerea. 


Ome have deviſcd a fourth manner of curing the Lyes Venerea, which is by Sufftws, or Fumiga- 

tions. I do not much approve hereof, by rcafon of ſundry malign {ymptonis which thence 

ariſe, for they infc& and corrupt by their venemous contagion, the Brain and Lungs, by whom 
they are primarily and tully received, whence the Patients during the r.tidue ot their lives, have 
ſinking breaths. Yea many while thcy have been thus handlcd have been taken hold of by a con- The hurt that 
vullion and a trembling of their Heads, Hands, and Legs, with a Deatnels, Apoplexy , and laltly, mi- follows upon 
ſcrabledeath, by reaſon of the malign vapours of Sulphur and Quickfilver, whereot Cinnabaris con- Fumigations. 
fiſts, drawn in by their mouth, noſe, and all the reſt of the body. Wheretore I can never approve 
the uſe of ſuch fumigations which are to be received in fumes by the mouth and nolirils for tv work 
upon the whole body ; yet I donot diſlike of that which is undertaken tor ſome one part onely, as 
todry up ill-conditioned ulcers, which ſo affect it, they cannot be overcome by any other means, or 
for to diſperſe or digeſt knots, or to reſolve fixed pains, otherwiſe unmoveable. Theſe Fumiga- what fumiga- 
tions, by reaſon of the admixture of argentzm vim, have an attenuating, cutting, reſolving, and col- tions good. 
liquating faculty, Thoſe who prepare thele Fumigations for the cure ot the whole difcaſe and body, 
take this courſe. They put the Patient under a Tent or Canopy made cloſe on every fide, leſt any The —_— 
thing ſhould expire, and they put in unto him a Vellel filled with hut coxls, whereupon they plenti- on _ 
fully throw Cinnabaris, that ſo they may on every tide enjoy the riting tume, jult after the fame man- 
ner as Farriers uſe to ſmoak their Horlcs tor the Glaunders : they repeat this every day ſolong, until 
they begin toflux at themouth. The principal matter or baſis of {uch Fumigations, as we have al- 
ready noted, is Cinnabaris conlitting of Sulphur and argentum vivum mixed together : there is added 
allo , Radix ireos flor. thus, olibanum myrrha, juncus odoratus, aſſa odorata, maſtiche terebinthina & theriaca, 
all which have a faculty to reſolve and tirengthen the Spirits and Nature, and correct the ttench and The matter of 
evil quality of the argentzm vivum. There are alſo other Fumigations made atter another manner, *h<m. 
but that alſo when as the argentum vivum is extinct, and as it were fixt after this manner, let ſome 
Lead be melted, and let there be poured or put thereto ſome argentum wvivum, then 1ct it all be pow- 
dered, adding thereto Antimony, Aloes, Maltich, Coperas, Orpiment, and Berjamin made into Pow- 
der, and framed into Trochiſces with ſome Turpentine, Or elle i& Cinnabaris 5 }. ſiyracis liq. & ca- 
lamite, nucis moſchat. an. Z iij. benZoini F |. excipe terebinth. fiant trochiſci ponderis 5 ij. tor the atorcfaid 
uſe, The terebinthina is added to incorporate the dry things, and the gums are added to yicld mat- Trochiſces for 
ter to the fume. But virulent ulcers of the Lwes Venereathall not be tumigated betore they be clean- fumigations. 
ſed; alſo this following Fumigation is good, 1s Cinnab, Z |}. benzeini, myrrbe, jtyracis, olibaui, opopa= 
macis, ans 3 (3. maſtiches, macis, thuris, an. 5 ij. excipiantur terebinth. & fiat ſufſumiginms 
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CHAP. XV. 


The Cure of the ſymptoms, or ſymptomatick, affeds of the Lucs Venerea : and firſt, 
of the Ulcers of the Tard, 


Allous and malign ulcers in this diſeaſe may grow all over the Yard 3 but theſe are far more = inte 
malign which arife upon the Prepuce,than thoſe that grow on the Glans or Nut of the Yard. od. ckien 
Now they arc rebcllious to thg common Medicins ot Ulcers which happen otherways, and than thoſe of 
they arc alſo ſubject to turn intoa Gangrene,ſo that ſundry who have not in time provided tor theme the Glars, 
{elves by the ule of argentum wivm, are torced for their negligence, to ſuffer the lols of their Glans, 
and oft times of their whole Yard, Yet I am of opinion, that I think we multi begin the _ of 
Crs 
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lyrtum. 


but the falling away of the Eſchar ſhall be procured with baſilicon, or tre{h butter. Yet I think it nor 
fit to uſe theſe acrid things without very great caution, tor tear of a Gangrene, which ealily happens 
to this part : but if ſuch Ulcers are ſo ſtubborn, that they will not yield to theſe remedies, then muſi 
we come to the friction or unction of the groins, perineum, and ulcers, with the Ointments tormerly 
preſcribed for the general friction, Alſo Fumigations may be made, as we mentioned in the former 
Chapter: For thus at length the malignity of the virulent humour will be overcome, and the callous 
hardneſs mollified ; and Jatly, the Ulcers themſelves cleanſed, and being cleanſed, conſolidated, 
Sometimes after the perfe& cure of ſuch Ulcers, there will appear manitelt tigns of the Les Venerez 
in many, which ſhewcd not therſclves before, for that the virulency flowed forth of the running 
Ulcers, and now this vent being ſtopt, it lows back into the body, and thews f1gns thereof in other 
parts; and theſe men havenecd ofa general Unction. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
* This which How a Gonorrhoea differeth from a * Virulent Strangury. 
by our Author 


is here term- | \ Ven to this day very many have thought that the virulent Strangury hath ſome affinity with 
cd Srranguria the Gonorrhea of the Ancients, but you thall underſtand by that which tollows, that they are 
verulenta, and Y _ rouch different, For a Gonorrbea is an unvoluntary effuſion of ſeed running trom the whole 
h ber :. body tothe genitals, by reaſon of the reſolution and palhie of the retentive faculty ot theſe parts, as it 
the ſame is delivered by Galen, lib. de loc. affe. This diſcaſc befalleth others by the collection ot the bloud 
which by o- and ſeminal matter by the Veſſels of the whole body, which not turning into fat and good flcth, takes 
ther Authors jts courſeto the genitals 3 but on the contrary, a virulent Strangury is a running, or rather dropping 
Cy - out of the urinary paſſage, of a yellowilh, livid, bloudy, hilthy ſanzes, like to pus, or matter not well 
rhea ar ne concocted, oftentimes fretting and exulcerating the paſſage with the acrimony, and cauſing a Pain- 
and by us vul- ful ercftion of the Yard, and diſtention of all the genital parts. For in this erection there 1s cauled 
garly m En- as it were a convullive contraction of theſe parts. And hence it is that the Patients complain that 
on To "as; they feel as it were a firing ſtretched fiiff in that part, which draws the yard as it were downwards, 
Relves.)  Thecaule hereof is a groſs and fatulent ſpirit, filling and diftending by its plenty, the whole channel 
What aviru- Or hollow nerve, yea verily, the whole porous ſubltance of the Yard, It to theſe ſymptoms this be 
lent Strangury added. that the urinary paſſage be exulcerated, a grievous pain atflicts the Patient whilelt he makes 
—Y cavſe of Water, for that the Ulcers are irritated by the ſharp Urin paſſing that way. Such a virulent Stran- 
the convulſive $ury, or Running of the Reins oft-times continucth tor two or three years ſpace : but the Gonorrhes, 
diſtenſion of Or Running of the Seed cannot endure ſo long, but that it will bring the body to an extreme and 
the Yard, deadly leannefs, for that the matter of the Secd is of the more benign and laudable portion of the 
Vid. aur. defi bloud, as you may perceive by thole who have too immoderatcly uſed copulation but the ſpace of 
med. apud Ga- IE night : For ſuch have their Faces more lean and lank, and the reſt of their bodies enervated, 
len. | languitheth and becometh dull. By this we have delivered, it may be perceived that the running of 
Whar kind of virulent Strangury, is not the running of a ſeminal humour, ht tor generation of iſſue, but rather of a 
marter flow- yifcous and acrid filth, which hath acquired a venenate malignity by the corruption of the whole 


eth forth in a 

virulent Stran- ſubſtance. 

gury. A 
CHAP. XVII 


Of the Cauſes and Differences of the Scalding or Sharpneſi of the Urin. 
T* heat or ſcalding of the Water, which is one kind of the virulent Strangury, arifeth from 


The cauſe of | ak ; 
a particular ſome one of theſe three Cauſesz to wit, Repletion, Inanition, and Contagion. That 


repletion of which proceeds from Replction, procecds either from too great abundance of bloud, or by 
the privy 2 painful and tedious Journey in the hot Sun, or by feeding upon hot, acrid, diuretick, and flatulent 
_—_ Meats cauſing tention and heat in the urinary parts, whence proceeds the inflammation of them and 
the genital partsz whence it happens that nout onely a ſeminal, but alſo much other moiſture may 
flow unto thoſe parts, but principally to the Proſtate, which are Glandules ſituate at the roots, or be- 
ginning ot the neck of the bladder, in which place the ſpermatick veſſels end 3 alſo abſtinence from 
Venery cauſeth this plenitude in ſome who have uſually had todo with Women, eſpecially the expul- 
five faculty of the ſeminal and urinary parts being weak, ſo that they are not of themſelves able to 
free themſclves trom this burden: For then the {upprefled matter is corrupted, and by its acrimony 
contracted, by an adventitious and putredinous heat, it cauſeth heat and pain in the paſſage forth. 
The Proſtate {wclling with ſuch inflamed matter,in proceſs of time become ulcerated,the abſcels being 
broken. The purulent ſanies dropping and flowing hence along the urinary paſſage caules the 
Ulcers by acrimony, which the Urin talling upon, exaſperatesz whence ſharp pain, which alſo con- 
tinucth tor ſome ſhort time after making ot water, and together therewith by reaſon of the inflam- 


mation, the pains attraCtion, and the yaporous ſpirits diſtenſton, the Yard ſtands, and is contratter 
wit 


Ulers of the Yard with the general remedics of Ulcers. For all Ulcers ariſing in theſe parts by 
xcaſon of copulation, arenot virulent. But when as we ſhall tind that we do no good by this mcans, 
and that the diſcaſe notwithſtanding grows worle and. worſe, then mult we come to make uſe of 
ſach things as receive argentzm vivuem, that by theſe we may relitt the virulency which is ready to diſ. 
perſe it {c]t over all the body ; yet it is abſolutely neceſlary that all theſe things be endued with ſuch 
faculties as may return the malign acrimony of this venom, ſuch an one is this following collyrium of 

Lanfranks Col- Lanfranks Re Vini albi,\b j. ag.roſ. & plantag. an. quart 1. auripige 3 1}. viridis his, 5 þ aloes, myrrhe, an, 

J ij. terantur ſubtiliſſime, & fiat collyrium. Allo thele ulcers may be profitably touched with Mercury 
water, or aquafortis which the Goldſmiths have uſed, or cle Mercury in Powder, or our Ap yptiacum ; 
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with pain, a5 We noted in the former Chapter. But that which happens through inaniticn, is ac- The cauſes of 
quired by the immoderate and unfit uſe of Venery, for hereby the oily and radical moitiure of the the inanirion - 
fore-mentioned Glandules is exhauſted, which waſted, and ſpent, the Urin cannot but be trouble- cans genital 
ſome and ſharp by the way to the whole Urethra. From which ſenſe of tharp pain, the {calding of ns 

the Urin hath its denomination. That which comes by contagion, is cauſed by impure copulation 

with an unclean perſon, or with a woman, which ſome ſhort while betore hath received the tainted 

(-ed ofa virulent perſon, or elſe hath the Whites, or her Privitics troubled with hidden and ſecret 

ulcers, or carrieth a virulent ſpirit ſhut up or hidden there, which heated and reſuſcitated by copu- 

Jation, preſently infe&s the whole body with the like contagion, no otherwiſe then the fling of a 

Scorpion or Phalangum, by caſting a little poiſon into the skin, preſcntly infects the whole body, the 

force of the poiſon ipreading farther than one would believe, ſo that the party falls down dead in a 

ſhort while after. Thus therefore the ſeminal humour contained in the protate, is corrupted by the The reaſon of + 
tainture of the ill, drawn thence by the Yard, and the contagion infects the part it ſelf ; whence fol- | to, 6; i | 
lows an abſceſs, which caſting forth the virulency by the urinary paſſage, cauleth a virulent ſtrangury; I ns 11.98 
and the malign vapour carried up with ſome portion of the humour unto the entrails and principal | 

parts, cauſe the Lues Venerea, 7 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Prognoſticks in a virulent Strangary. 


E ought not to be negligent or careleſs in curing this affect, for of it procced pernicious A virulent 
accidents, as we have formerly told you, and neglected, it becomes uncurable, ſo that Srrangury 
ſome have it run out of their urinary paſſage during their lives; oft-tiues to their tor- ay ag 

mer miſery is added a ſupprethon of the Urin, the -_ and neck of the bladder bcing uiflamed and their ny, | 
unmeaſurably ſwelled. Copulation, and the ule of acrid or flatulent meats increa(c this inflamma- 14"%"t 
tion, and alſo together therewith cauſe an 1/eþuriz or ftoppage of the urin 3 they are worle at the + ky 
change of the Moon : certain death follows upon ſuch a ltoppage 3 as I obſerved in a certain man, An Hiſtory; w 
who troubled for ten years ſpace with a virulent Strangury, at lngth dicd by the ttoppage of his wa- 6 #$% 
ter, He uſed to be taken witha ſtopping of his urin as often as he uſed any violent excrcite, and then & | 
he helped himſclf by putting up a tilver Catheter, which tor that purpole he {till carried about him 
it happened on a certain time that he could not thruſt it up into his bladder, wherctore he ſent for 
me, that I might help him to make water, for which purpoſe when I had uſed all my $kill, it proved 
in vain : when he was dead and his body opened, his bladder was found tull, and very much dilten- Wh: 
ded with urin, but the proſtate preternaturally ſwelled, ulcerated, and tull of matter reſembling that From what '* ;"vÞ 
which formerly uſed to run out of his Yard, whereby you may gather that this virulency flows from part the mate : oh 
the proſtate, which runs forth of the Yard ina virulent Strangury, and not from the Reins, as many [© =" ar « 
have imagined. Certainly a virulent Strangury, it it be of any long continuance, is to be judged a - ng guy i: Lak 
certain peculiar Lues Venerea, ſo that it cannot be cured unleſs by trictions with Hydrargyrum. But i FIG! 
the ulcers which poſſeſs the neck of the bladder are catily diſcerned trom thele which arein the body v9 
or capacity thereof. For in the latter the filth comes away as the Paticnt makes water, and is found i" Wh 
mixed with the Urin, with ccrtain ſtrings or membranous bodies coming forth in theurin: to theſe '" LE 
may be added , the far greater ſtench of this filth, which iflueth out of the capacity of the bladder; 
Now muſt we treat of the Cure of both theſc Diſcaſes, that is, the Gonorrbea and virulent Strangury 3 
but firſt of the former. 
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CHAP. XIX 
The chief heads of curing a Gonorrhoea, 


|; a Phyſician be called, who may give diretion for purging, bleeding, and diet, if the affet 
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proceed from a fulneſs and abundance of bloud and ſeminal matter 3 all things ſhall be ſhun- Diet, 

ned which breed more bloud in the body, which increaſe ſeed, and ſtir to venery, Where- 
fore hemuſt abltain from Wine, unleſs it be weak and altringent, and he mult not onely c{chew tami- 
liarity with women, but their very pictures, and all things which may call them to his remembrance, 
eſpecially if he love them dearly 3 ſtrong exerciſes do good, as the carrying of heavy burdens even por a Strangu- 
until they ſweat, ſwimming in cold water, little fleep, retrigerations of the loins and genical parts, ry occaſioned { 
by anointing them with #nguentum roſarum «11 Galent & nutritum, patting thereupon a double by repletion, "\ $%p 
cloth ſteeped in oxycrate, and often renewed. But if the reſolution or weaknels of the retentive ta- Ws 
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culty of theſe parts be the cauſe of this diſeaſe, contracted by too much uſe of venery betore they arive -- LEP |: 

at an age fit to perform ſuch exerciſe; in this caſe ſtrengthening and aſtringent things mult both be tive faculty, * "WF" 

taken inwardly, and applied outwardly. But nowl halten to treat of the virulent Strangury, which 3s 

5 more proper to my purpoſe, *'Y 
CHAP. XX% " 


The general Cre both of the ſcalding of the Water, and the virulent Strangury. 


E muſt diverſly order the Cure of this Diſeaſe, according to the varicty of the Cauſes and pier. 
Accidents thereof. Firſt, care mult be had of the diet, and all ſuch things ſhunned as 
: inflame the bloud , or cauſe windinefs 3 of which nature are all diuretick and flatulent 
things, as alſo ſtrong and virulent exerciſes. Purging and bleeding are convenient, eſpecially if tul- 


neſs 
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. neſs cauſe the affect. Womens companies muſt be ſhunned and thoughts of venereous matters; the 
Patient ought not tolie upon a ſoft bed, but upon a quilt or mattrice, and never, if he can help ir, up- 
on his back: boiled meatsare better than roſted, eſpecially boiled with Sorrel, Lettuce,Purſſain. Clean- 
ſed barley, and the four cold ſeeds beaten : for ſauce, Jet him uſe none, unlels the juice of an Orange 
Pomgranate, or Verjuice : let him ſhun Wine, and in ſtead thereof uſe a decoftion of Barley and br 
corice, an hydromel, or hydroſaccarum, with a little Cinamon, or that which is termed Porus djvings, I, 
the morning let him ſup of a Barley Cream, whercin hath been boiled a nodzlus of the four cold Seeds 
beatcn together with the ſeeds of white Poppy 3 tor thus it retrigerateth, mitigateth, and cleanſcth 
alſo the ſyrups of Marſh-mallows and Maiden-hair are good. Alſo purging the belly with half an 
ounce of Caſſia, ſometimes alone, otherwhiles with a dram, or halt a dram of Rhubarb in powder Put 

Pills, thereto, is good. And theſe following Pills are alſo convenient. Re Maſſe pull. fine quibus j. rhej 

elefi 3 (s. camphure gr. iv. cum terebinthina formentur pilule ; let them be taken atter the firſt ſleep 

The force of Venice Turpentine alone, or adding thereto ſome Rhubarb in powder, with Oil of ſweet Almond; 

—_— _ newly drawn without tire, or ſome ſyrup of Maiden-hair, is a ſingular Medicin in this caſe, for jt hath 

Lfeaſe, an excellent Icnitive and cleanſing taculty, as allo to help forwards the expulſive faculty to caſt forth 

the virulent matter contained in the Proſtate. You may by the bitterneſs perceive how it reſ6; 
putrefation, and you may gather how it performs its ofhce in the Reins and Urinary parts, by tho 
{mcll it leaves in the Urin atter the uſe thereof. But it there be any who cannot take it in ferm of : 

How to be Bole, you may eaſily make it potable, by diffolving it in a Mortar with the Yolk of an Egg, and ſome 

made potable, white Wine, as I learned of a certain Apothecary,who kept it as a great ſecret. It the diſeaſe come hy 

inanition or cmptineſs, it ſhall be helped by fatty injections, oily and cmollient potions, and in. 
wardly taking and applying thele things which have the like faculty, and ſhunning theſe things 
which cauſed the diſeaſe, How to cure that which happens by contagion, or unpure copulation, it 


ſhall be abundan:ly thewed in the enſuing Chapter. 
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CHAP. XXL 
The proper Cure of a virulent Strangury. 


An inje&ion 
to ſtay inflam- 
mation. 


be performed by making injection into the Urethra with this tollowing decoction warm, 

Re Sem. pfiliz, laciuce, papar. albi, plantag. cydon. lint, hyofcyami albi an. 3 ij. detrahantur mucores 

in aquis ſolani & roſar. a4 quantitatem ſufficientem, adde trochiſc. alborum Rhaſis camphoratori in polinen 
redaftorum, * j. miſce ſimul, & fiat injedio frequens : For this becauſe it hath a retrigerating faculty, will 
help the inflammation, mitigate pain, and by the mucilaginous faculty lenihe the roughnels of the 
Urethra, and defend it by covering it with the ſlimy ſubſtance, againtt the acrimony of the Urin 
and virulent humours. In ſtead hereof you may uſe Cows milk newly milked, or warmcd at the 
The faculties fire» Milk doth not onely conduce hereto, being thus injected, but alſo drunk, for it hath a refrige- 
of Milk againſt rating and cleanſing faculty, and by the ſubtilty of the parts it quickly arrives at the urinary paſſz- 
a virulent pes, Furthermore, it Will be good to anoint with. Cerat. refriger. Galeni, addita camphora, or with 
Strangury. 8 Ceratim centalinum, zemg- comitiſſe, Or nutritum, upon the region of the kidnies, loins, and perinezm, as 
alſo to anoint the Cods and Yard. But bctore you uſe the aforeſaid Ointments, or the like, let them 

be melted over the tire, but have a care that you make them not too hot, leſt they ſhould loſe their 

refrigerating quality, which is the thing we chiefly defire in them. Having uſed the aforeſaid oint- 

ment, it will be convenient to apply thereupon ſome linnen cloths moiſtned in oxycrate, compoſed 

ex aquis plantaginis, ſolani, ſempervivi, roſarum, and the like, If the Patient be tormented with intole- 

rable pain in making water, and alſo ſome {mall time after, as it commonly cometh to paſs, I would 

How to make yyiſh him that he ſhould make water, putting his Yard into a Chamber-pot filled with milk or water 
water Without \ med. The pain by this means being aflwaged, we myſt come to the cleanſing of the ulcers by 


| \Irſt, we muſt begin with the mitigation of pain, and ſtaying, the inflammation, which ſhall 


—_— this or the like inje&tion : Re Hydromelitis ſympt. 5 iv. ſyr. de roſis ficcis, & de abſinth. an. 5 |. fiat inje- 
Detergent in- &io. But if there be need of more powertul deterfion, you may ſafely add, as have frequently tricd, 
Jections. a little Zgyptiacum. I have alſo tound this tollowing decoction to be very good for this purpoſe. 


Re Vini albi odoriferi, ih (8. aquar. plantag. & roſ. an. 5 1. auripigmenti, 3 (5. viridis eris, I }. ales opt. | 
pulveriſentur pulveriſanda, & bulliant ſimul, Keep the decoction for to make injection withall. You 
may increaſe or diminith the quantity and force of the ingredients entering into this compolition, 2 
the Patient and Diſeaſe ſhall ſeem to require. The Ulcers being thus cleanſed, we mult haſten to 
How the dry them, ſo that wc may at length cicatrize them. This may be done by drying up the ſuperfluous 
cleanſed ul- moiſture, and ſtrengthening the parts that are moiſined and relaxed by the continual defluxion , for 
cers may be which purpoſe this tollowing decoCtion is very profitable. Re Ag.fabrorum, th j. pſidiarinm, balauſt. 
dried, nucum cupreſ. conquaſſatorum, an, 3 ). |. ſemin. ſumach. & berber, an. 3 ij. ſyrup. roſar. & de abſinth. ats 
Z j. fiat decodfio. You may keep it for an injeCtion to be often injected into the Urethra with 2 ly- 
ringe, {olong as that there ſhall no matter or hlth low over thereat, for then there is certain hop? 


of the cure. 
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CHAP: XXII. 


Of Caruncles or fleſhy Excreſcences which ſometimes happen to grow in the Urethra, by the heat 
£: or ſealding of the Urin. 


= api. <br 
Z% I An ae ak 


Sharp humour which Abs from the Glandules.termed Proftate, and conti nually runs alongſt tow caruncles 
the urinary paſſage, ip ſome places by the way it trets, and cxulccrates by the acrimony the come to grow 
Urethra in men, but te neck of the womb in women, In theſe, as alſo is vſual in other 2p9N the ul- 

ulcers, there ſometimes grow$up a ſuperfluous fleth, which oft-times hinders the cafting or coming — $<* 

forth of the Seed and Urin by{their appropriate and common paſſage, whence many milchiefs ariſe; TY 

whence it is that ſuch ulcers ds have caruncles growing upon them mult be diligently cured, But 

brit we muſt know whether they be new or old.,-' For the later are more difficultly to be cured than Callous carun- 

the former, becauſe the carundles that grow upon them become callous and hard, being oft-timcs ci- cles hard to 

catrized. We know that theteare caruncles, it the Catheter cannot freely paſs alongit the paſlage =—_ 

of the Urin, but hnds {0 many ſtops in the way, as it meets with caruncles that ttop the paſſage 3 it _ 

the Patient can hardly make water, or if his water run in a very ſmall fiream, or two lircams, or 

crookedly. or onely by drop and drop, with ſuch tormenting pain, that he is ready to lct g0 his CX- 

crements, ye2 and oft-times doth fo, after the ſame manner as ſuch as are troublcd with the ttone in 

the bladder, Attcr making water, as alſo after copulation, ſome portion of the urin and ſeed ſtays 

at the rough places of the caruncles, ſo that the Patient is torced to preſs his Yard, to prels forth 

ſuch reliquess Somctimes the urin is wholly ſtopped, whence proceeds ſuch diltcutiun of the blad- 

der, that it caulcth infammation, and the urin flowing back into the body, hattens the death of the 

Patient, Yct fornctimcs the urin thus fupprelt, ſweats forth preternaturally in ſundry places, as at The ſuppreſt 

the Fundament. Perinexm. Cod, Yard, Groins. As ſoon as we, by any of the torc-nicntioned l1g15, BC 

ſhall ſuſpc&t that there is a caruncle about to grow, it 15 expedient forthwith to uſe mcans for the ir can ger vent 

cure thereof for a caruncle from. a very little beginning, doth in a thort time grow ſo big, that at . 

thelength it bccomes incurable : verily, you may ealily gucſs at the difficulty ot the cure, by that 

we have formerly dclivercd of the cfſcrce hereotz belides, Medicins can very hardly arrive thereat, 

Thefitteſt ſeaſon for the undertaking hereof is the Spring, and the next thereto is Winter; yet if it The fitteſt 

be very troublcſom, you muſt delay no time, Whilett the cure is in hand, the Patient ought wholly time for the 

to'abſtain from Venery, for by the uſe thereof, the Kidnics, Spermatick Veſſels, Proſtate, and the Wh V 

whole Yard, ſwell up and wax hot, and conſequently draw to them trom the neighbouring and up- —_ Ng 5 

per parts, whence abundance of excrements in the affected parts, much hinder the cure. You mult chewed, 

beware of acrid and corroding things in the uſe of detergent injections, for that thus the Uretbra be- 

ing inducd with moſt exquiſit ſenſe, may be eaſily offended, whence might enſue many ill accidents, 

Neither muſt we be frighted, if at ſometimes we fee bloud flow forth ot ſecret or hidden caruncles; 

For this helps to ſhorten the cure, becauſe the diſcaſe is hindered from growth, by taking away por- 

tion of the conjunCct matter, the part alſo it ſelf is caſed from the oppretling burden, for the material 

cauſe of caruncles is ſuperfluous bloud. Wherefore unle(s ſuch bleeding happen of it ſelt; it is not 

amiſs to procure it by thrulting in a Catheter ſomewhat hard, yet with good advice, If the caruncles 7ye particular 

beinveterate, and callous, then muſt they be mollined by Fomentations, Ointments, Cataplaſins, cure. 

Plaſters, and Fumigationsz you may thus make a Fenientation. 1 Rad. alth. & 1ilior. alb. an. 5 v. A Fomenta- 

rad. bryonie, &- fanic. an. 3 \. ($. fol. malvar. violarim parictar. &- mercur, a1. me. f$, ſem. ini. fienugr. an, 0. 

$ |. caricas ping. nu. Xl). florum chamem. & melil, an. p.j. contundantur contundenda, incidenda tvicidan= 

tur, bulliant omnia in aqua communi : make a Fomentation, and apply it with fot: Sponges. Of the 

maſs of the ſtrained-out things you may make a cataplaſmatter this manner, Ik Predicia mat rialia; A Cataplaſai, 

terantur, & trajiciantar, adde axungie porci , unguenti vaſ:1conis, ane F ij. fiat cataplaſms : \:t 1t be ap- 

plied preſently atter the tomentation. You may uſe this following Liciment waileit che Cataplalm 

is providing. &&. TVagzuenti alth, & agrizpe,an. * j. i. ef.pi bunide, & axnng. ptman. an. 5 j. outyri ALiniment, 

recentis, olei [1/10r. &* ch :mem. an. 5 V). ligue'iant fimul, addend) aque vite 3 j. at licimentum. ct it be 

applied outwardly upo:? the part wierein the caruncles are. For the ſame purpoſe Platicrs thall be 

applied, which may be diverſthed and fited as you thall think good 3 yet Emplaſtrum de Vigo truly 1320's Empla- 

made, exccedeth all tne ri:ti ina mollitying faculty, and in watiing fach callous hardneſs, The tol- ſter effettual 

lowing Fumigation 1s alſo good fcr the {ame purpoſe z take ſome picces of a Mill-itone (for this we ©? — - 

uſe in itead of the Pyrites mentioned by the Ancients) or elle ſome Bricks of large lize, after they are nes 

heated hot in the hre. let them be put into a Pan and ſet under a Cloſe-tiool.then caute the Paticnt to 

fit thereon as it he were going to Stool, then pour upon the hot ſtones cqual parts cf very (harp Vi- 4 Sufumigiari; 

negar, and very good aquez zite, and calting cloths about him, that nothing may exhale in vain : let 

himreceive the aſcending vapour at his Fundament, Perineum, $crotum, and Urethra, Morcover that 

this Medicin may work the better eftect, you may put the Patient naked into the Barrel noted with 

this letter A, ſo that he may fit upon a ſcat or board pertorated on that part, whereas his genitals 

are, then place the Pan holding the hot ſtones between his legs, then preſcntly ſprinkle the ſtones 

with the fore-mentioned liquor, by the door marked with the letter B» Thus the Patient thall caſts 

ly receive the fume that exhales therefrom, and none thereof be loſt, he covering and vailing him- 

{elf on every fide. Such a fumigation in Galen's opinion, hath a faculty to penetrate, cut, refoulve, 

loften and digeſt ſcirrhous hardneſſes, 
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Book XIX, 
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Of the Lues Venerea. 


Particular de- 


faulrs of the 
Lutes Venerea 


not to be cu- 
red unleſs by 


the general 


remedy of the 


virulency, 


Caruncles, if 
callous, muſt 


firſt be ſoft- 
ned, 


A Powder to 
waſte Carun- 
cles. 


How to apply 
It. 


An inje&ion 
to hinder in- 
tlammarion, 


A Barrel fitted to receive the Fume in. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
What other remedies ſhall be uſed to Caruncles occaſioned by the Lues Venerea, 


malignity of the Lzes Vererea, it 15 meet that the Patient obſcrve ſuch a diet as uſually is Pre- 

ſcribed toſuch as are troubled with the Lwes Venerea let him uſe a decoction of Guaiacum, 
and let the perineum and the whole Yard be anointed with ointment made tor the Les Veneres; 
otherwiſe the Surgeon will loſe his labour. In the interim, whilelt he ſhall ſwcat in his bed, he (hall 
be wiſhed to hold between his legs a ſtone-bottle tilled with hot water, or elſe a hot brick wrapped 
in linnen cloths moiſtned in Vinegar and Aqua vite 3 for thus the heat and vapour will aſcend tothe 
genitals, which, together with the help of the applied ointment, will diſſolve the matter of the Caru- 
cles, and being thus ſoftned, they mult be conſumed with convenient Medicins. Wherefore hilt, if 
they become callous, or cicatrized (which you may ſuſpect it they calt torth no excremcentitious hu- 
midity) they ſhall be exaſperated, excoriated and torn with a leaden Catheter having a rough but- 
ton at the end like around hle. He ſhall ſo long uſe the Catheter put into the Urethra, thrulting it 
up and down the ſame way fo long and often as he ſhall think ht for the breaking and tearing the 
Caruncles, he ſhall permit them thus torn to bleed freely, ſo to caſe the affected part. You may alſo 
for the ſame purpoſe put into the Urethra the Catheter marked with this letter Bz whereinto purting 
a ſilver wier ſharp at the upper end, that by oft thrulting it in and cut it may wear and make plain 
the rclilting Caruncles. Verily by this means I have helped many much perplexed with the fearful 
danger of this diſeaſe. Some better like of the Catheter marked with this letter A, being thus uſcd: 
It is thruſt into the Urethra with the prominent cutting ſides downwards, and then preffing the Yard 
on the outſide cloſe with your hand to the Catheter in the place where the Caruncles are, it isdrawn 
forth again. 

The Caruncle thus torn ſhall be ſtrewed over with the following powder, being very effectual to 
waſte and conſume all Caruncles of the Privitics without much pain, I Herb. ſabin. in umbra exſic- 
cat. 5 ij. ocre, antimon, tut. preparat. an. 3 |5. fiat pulv. ſubtiliſimus z let it be applicd in the tollowing 
manner. Put the powder into the Pipe or Catheter having holes in the fides thereof, the which is the 
lowermolt of the laſt deſcribed : then put the Catheter into the urinary paſſage until the ſlit or open- 
neſs of the fide come to the Carunclc, then into the hollowneſs of the Catheter put a filver wir, 
wrapped about the end with a little linnen rag, which as it is thruſt up, will alſo thrutt up the powder 
therewith, until it ſhall come to the lit againft the Carundle, then will it adhere to the Caruncle 
bloudy,by reaſon of the ſaid attrition. Then ſhall you draw forth the Catheter, tirtt twining it about, 
that ſo it may not ſcrape off the powder again. It intolerable pain hereupon happen, it thall be at- 
{waged, and the inflammation reſtrained by the following injection. Be. Swccorum portxlace, plats 
tag.ſolani,& ſemperviti, an. 3 {3. album ovorum, na.vj. agitentur din in mortario plambeo 3, |ct it be inje&ted 
warm into the Urethra with a ſyringe. In ſtead hereof you may allo make uſc of another injection, 
which is formerly preſcribed. Neither will it be unprofitable to apply repercullives to the gevitals 
to hinder pain and inflammation. You may alſo uſe other Medicins, having a faculty to conſume 
the Caruncle, amongſt which theſe following are excellent, Ke Viridas eris, auripigmenti, vitricl, 


B if you ſuſpe& that theſe Caruncles come or are occaſioned by a virulent humour, or the 


4n Emplaſter R 1,7. aluminis roch. an. S ij. infundantur omnia in aceto acerrimo, atque inter duo marmora in polinem redi- 


uſed by the 
Surgeons cf 


Mo;-ntpelier for 


Carundles, 


gantry : then let it be expoſed to Summers Sun, and dried, again intuſed in tharp Vinegar, and then 
35 bctore ground upon a Marble, ſo that you hnd nothing ſharp with your tingers3 laſtly, let it be op- 
poicd to the Sun until it may be made into molt ſubtil Powder, avd all the acrimony be vaniihca, 


which will be commonly in eight days ſpace, Then, I ol. roſar. 5 iv. lithargyr. 5 tj. coguantiur ad 
agnem 
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which will be commonly in eight days ſpace. Then Rc 01. roſat. 5 iv. . lithargyr. 5 ij. - coqueantrer ad hen 

ignem, quouſque coierint in emplaſt. ſolide conſiſtentie, ab igne tum ſemotis, adde pulv. preditt. 3 ij. let them 

be mixed with a Spatula, and put it upon the fre until it come to ſo hard a confiltence, that it will 

ſtick faſt toa Wax Candle, or Lead Wier, ſo that it may not come off by handling with your hands. 

The Surgeons of Montpelier uſe this Medicin. This tollowing is another 3 IR Tutie preparat. 3 vj. Another Em- 

antimonii 3 ii). trochiſe, alborum, Rhaſ. camphorat. 3 ). corticis granati, aluminis uſtt, an 5 }. |$. ſpongie nſte, plaſter, 

3 ij. let them beall made into powder : then, Rt Vng. diapompholygos, & alb. Rhaſis, an. 3 1j. miſcean- 

tur cum prediftis pulveribus in mortario plumbeo, & dim agitentur : let a very tine rag, be ſpread over How to apply 

with this ointment, and wrapped about a Wax Candle, and fo thruſt into the Urethra, and then draw 

forth the Candle by twining it a contrary way 3 fo let the end of the rag hang out of the Yard fo 

to pluck it forth again, when as you ſhall think it hath done what it can to the Caruncle, which is; 

when it hath covered it with the Medicin with which it was ſprcad. Some alſo make Wax Can- 

dles with a ſlender, but ſtiff wick, whoſe end, which is to be put to wear and conſume the Caruncle, 

is compoſed of the following Mcdicin, Rc Emplaſtrinigri, vel diachylonis iveati, F ij. pulr.ſabine, ocre, 

vitriol. Rom. calcin. pul. mer. an. 3 |*. onnia liqueſcant ſimul ad diftum nſum. Whilclt the cure ſhall be 

in hand, by thele following Medicins, let the Patient be careful that he ſo ſhake his Yard aftcr ma- A caution in 

king water, that he may ſhake forth all the reliques of the Urin which may chance to ftopat the Making water, 

Carancles, for it but one drop thould ſtay there, it would be ſufficient to {poil the whole operation —© 

of the applied Medicins. After that the Caruncle ſhall be worn away and wholly conſumed by the Signs that the 

deſcribed Medicins, which you may know by the Urin flowing forth treely, and in a full (tream, and Caruncle is 

by thrutiing up a Catheter into the bladder without any ſtoppage 3 then it remains that the ulcers be #27 ay» 

dried and cicatrized, tor which purpoſe the following injection is very powerful and cffcEtual, and 

without any acrimony. Re Ag. fabrorium, th (5. nc. cuepreſe gallar. cort. granat. an. 3 ). |. alum. roch, An Epulorick 

3 |&. bulliant. omnia ſimul ſecund, art, ſo make a decottion for an injection, which you hall uſe ſo long injedtion. 

until noexcrementitious humidity dittil out of the Yard. The tollowing Powder dries more power- 

fully, and conſequently haftens forwards cicatrization, and it is alſo without acrimony. Rc Lapidem 

calamin. lotum, tejtas ovorum uſtas, corallum rubrum, corticem granat. comminue omnia in pollinem z let this 

Powder be uſed to the ulcers with a Wax Candle joined to ſome wungrentum deficcativum rubrum, 

or {ome ſuch like thing. Alſo ſtrings or rods of lead thruſt into the UVrethra as thick as the paſſage 

will ſuffer, even to the Ulcers, being tirſt beſmeared with quick-filver, and kept in day and vight 

as long as the Patient can endure, are good tobe uſed, For they dry by their touch and cicatrize, Quick-filver 

they dilate - urinary paſſage without pain, and laltly hinder the fides of the Ulcers from corrupt- OED 

ing one another, no 
Catheters fit to wear aſunder, or tear Caruncles, ; 
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A Sheweth the Catheter with the inſerted ſilver Wier, but not hanging forth thereat. 
B Sheweth the Catheter with the inſerted ſilver Wier hanging forth at the end, 
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| CHAP. XXIV. 
Of venereal Bubocs, or ſwellings in the Groins; 


He virulency of the Lyes Venerea is ſometimes communicated to the Liver , which if it The efficiens 
have a powerful expullive faculty, it expels it into the groins, as the proper emunctorics and material 
thereof, whence procecd venercal Buboes. . The matter of theſe, for the molt part, is abun- cauſes _— 

dance of cold, tough, and viſcous humours, as you may gather by the hardneſs and whitcneſs of mag ” 
the tumor, the pravity of the pain, and contumacy of curing 3 which alſo is another reaſon , bc- 

lides theſe that we formerly mentioned, why the virulency of this diſcaſe may be thought com- 

monly to faſten it ſelf in a phlegmatick humour. Yet ſometimes venereal Buboes proceed trom a 

hot, acrid, and cholerick humour, aſſociated with great pain and heat, and which thereupon of- | 
tendegenerate into virulent and corroding ulcers. Some venercous Bubocs are ſuch conjoined ac- what Buboes 
cidents of the Lwes Venerea , that they toretell it; ſuch are theſe which for a ſmall while ſhew a fore-cell the 
manifeſt tumor, and ſuddenly, without any manifeſt occation hide themſclves again, and return £es Venerea, 
back tothe noble parts. Others are diſtin& from the Laes Venerea though they have a ſimilitude 

of eſſence and ratter therewith, and which therefere may be healed, the Lwes Venerea yet remain- 

wg uncured, Such are thcſe which are uſually ſeen, and which theretore compared with the tor- 

mcr, may be termed ſimple and not implicit, For the cure, you mult not uſe diſcuſhng Medicins, 


[cli reſolving the more ſubtil part, the grofſer dregs become impact and concrete there 3 but much 
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Of the Lues Venerea. Booxrx Xx. 


leſs muſt we uſe repercuſſives, for that the matter is virulent. Wherefore onely attraQtive and ſup. 
purating, Medicins are here to be uſed, agreeable to the humour predominant and cauling the ty- 
mor, as more hot things in cedematous and {cirrhous tumors, than in thoſe which reſemble the na- 
ture of a phlegmon, or eryſipelas : the indication taken from the rarity and denſity of bodies infſinuates 
Cupping. the ſame variety. The applying of Cupping-glaſſes is very effeCtual to draw it forth : But when as 

it is drawn forth, you ſhall forthwith apply an emplaſtick Medicin, and then you ſhall come to ſuppy. 
A potential tives, When the tumor is ripe it ſhall be opened with a potential cautery, if it procecd from a cold 
Cautery, cauſe 3 for by the inducing of heat the reſidue of the crude matter is more eafily concocted 3 belides, 
when as an ulcer of this kind is opened, the matter will be more eaſily evacuated, neither ſhall it be 
fit to uſe any tent,but only to apply pledgets. The reſidue of the cure ſhall be performed by detergent 
Mcdicins, and then, if necd require, the Patient ſhall be let bloud, and the humours evacuated by a 
purging Medicin, but not before the perfect maturity thereof. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Exoſtoſis, bunches or knots growing upon the bones by reaſon of the Lues Venerea, 


cannot be diſſolved unleſs by hot Medicins, which have a mollifying and difſolving faculty, 
For which purpoſe, beſides thoſe Medicins which uſually are applied to ſcirrhous humours, 
An emplaſter You mult alſo make uſe of Argentum vivum commonly aftcr this manner. Be Emplaſt. filii Zach, & 
againſt the Ceronej, an. 5 iij. enphorh. 5 (5. emplaſt. de Vigo, 5 ij. cerat. «ſip. deſcript. Philagr. 5 ). argent. vivi extind, 
bunching out 2 yj, fiat emplaſtrium. Spread it upon Leather for your ule. In the mean ſpace let the Patient oþ- 
-ſthe bones. ſerve a ſparing diet 3 for thus he ſhall be helped, if ſo be that the ſubſtance of the bones be yet unpe- 
riſhed : For it it be putreficd and rotten, then deſcribed Medicins are of no uſe, but you mult of ne- 
celtity lay bare the bone, either by inciſion, or elſe by an actual or potential cautery 3 but I had rather 
do it with an actual, for that it extracts the virulency impact in the bones, as alſo it haſtens the ah- 
{ceſs, or falling away of the corrupted bone. Tt ſhall be of a convenient hgure tocauterize the bone, as 
round, ſquare, or long. I uſually before the application of ſuch a Cauſtick, firlt divide the fleh that 
lies over it with an inciſion-knite, that ſo the pain may be the lefs, becauſe the fleſh cannot burn 
through but in a long time, by which the fire may come to the bone, But it will not be amils be- 
fore we treat of this Art, firſt to conſider the nature of the rottennels of the bones. 


The matter of H= tumors, Exoſtoſes and knots, have their matter from thick and tough phlegm , which 


rulent Tophz. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
IW by the bones become rotten, and by what ſigns it may be perceived. 


ly is the cauſe of rottenneſs for bones that are grated, bruiſed, rent, perforated, bro- 

ken, luxated, inflamed and deſpoiled of the fleſh and skin, are cafily corruptcd ; for de- 

ſpoiled of their covering, they are altered by the appulſe of the air, which they formerly never felt; 

The frequent whence alſo their bloud and proper nouriſhment is dried up and exhauſted. Befides alſo, the ſ«- 
cauſe of the yjes running down by reaſon of wounds and old ulcers, in proceſs of time faſtens it ſelf into their 
_ of {ubſtance, and putrehes by little aud little : this putrefaCtion is increaſed and cauſed by the too much 
_ uſe of oily and fatty Medicins , as moitt and ſuppurate things 3 for hence the Ulcer becometh 
more filthy and malign, the fleſh of the neighbouring parts groweth hot, is turned into pus, which 

Hip. lib. de utc, Preſently falling upon the bone lying under it, inflames it. Laſtly, the bones are ſubject to the ſame 


Gal. meh. 6. TP oc: of continuity which is in the bones, is called by Galen, Catagma. . This uſual- 


frat. diſcaſcs as the fleſh that lieth under them is 3 belides alſo, according to Galen, the beginning of in- 
Gal.l:.de tw, flammation oft-times proceeds from the bones, but they heat not, becauſe according to the opi- 
CONE. B&bs nion of the Ancients, pulſation 1s a dolorihck motion of the Arteries, but the bones want ſenſe, 


Which verily I cannot deny, but alſo we mult confeſs that the membrane that encompaſſeth them, 

and the arteries that enter into their body, are enducd with moſt exquiſite ſenſe. Wherefore the 

arteries compreſicd and waxing hot by reaſon of the inflamed bone, cauſe a ſenſe of pain in the 

: perioſteum, {o that the Patients complain of a dull and deep pain, as it were ſunk into the ſubltance 
Signs ofthe of the bones. The rottenneſs or corruption is oft-times manifeſt to the eye, as when the bone is laid 
rortennels. hare, for then it varieth from the natural colour, and becomes livid, yellowiſh, or black. Otherwiſc 
you may perceive it by touch, as by ſearching it with a probe, as when you meet with any inequa- 

94 Ges lity or roughneſs, or when but gently touching it your Probe runs into the ſubſtance of the bone 
infallible fin 35 Pf rotten wood for a bone is naturally hard, but being rotten, becomes ſoft, Yet hardnels1s 
of tound bones NOt an infallible fign of a ſound bene : for I have ſeen rotten and bared bones to have ſometimes 
grown fo hard, by the appulſe of the air, that a Trepan could not, without a ſtrong endeavour, enter 

them. Alſo the rottenneſs of the bone is known by the condition of the filth which flows forth ct 

the ulcer, for it is not onely more thin and liquid, but alſo morc ſtinking. Fr» * rmore, ſuch ul- 

ccrs have a ſoft, looſe, and watery fleſh; befides alſo they are untoward and reocitious to ſarcotick 

and epulotick Medicins 3 to which if they chance to yicld and be cicatrized, yet within a [hort 

while atter, the {car will relent of its own accord. for that Nature deſtitute of the firm and ſound 

toundation of the bones, cannot build up a laudable and conſtant fleſh. Neither is it ſufficient that 

tae Surgeon know certainly that the bone is rotten and corrupt; it is furthermore tit he know ; 

£ whether the corruption be ſuperticiary, or pierce deep into the ſubſtance of the bone , that he may 
The cure of 2 know how much of the bone mult be ſcaled : for ſcaling is the onely cure of that which is corrupt- 


rotren Bone. (43 now it is ſcaled by that which dries exceedingly, and draws forth all the humidity, as well the 
EXC 
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excrementitious, the author of the rottennels, as the alimentary : For thus it rcmains without bloud 
and nouriſhment, and conſequently lite alſo z whence it mult of necelity ſcale or fall off, being de- 
ſtitute of the glue or moiſture which joined it to the ſound parts in vicinity and communion ct life, 
like as leaves which fall away from the trees, the humidity being exhauſted, by which, as by glue, 
they adhered to the boughs. For this purpoſe Catagmatick powders are prepared to amend the 
corruption Which is onely ſuperhciary. Be Pul. aloes, crete combujt e. pompholygos, an. 5 ij. ireos flor. A catagmatick 
ariſtoloch. rot. myrrh. ceruſſe, an. 3 ). pul. ofteor. combuſt, 5 ($, terantur ſubtiliſſ. fiat pulvis;, let it be ap- Fowdcr, 
plicd cither alone by it ſelf, or elſe with Honey and a little Aqua vite. Allo the tollowing Emplaticr 

being applied, ſtirs up Nature to the excluſion of the broken bones, and cleanſeth the ulcers from the 

more grols and viſcid ſaniesr. I Cer. nov. ref. pini, gum. ammon. & elemi, an. 3 vj. tereb. 5 iij. pulema- * deſquama- 
flich, myrrh. an. 3 (*. ariſtol.rot. ireos flor. ales. opopan. euphorb. an. 5 j. olei roſati quantum ſufficit, flat em- ot Jun —— 
plaſt, ſecundum artem. Euphorbium, according to Dioſcorides, takes off the ſcales of boncs in one day, liberxcap.7 _ 
Hereto alſo conduceth Emp. de betonica, Or, i& oleicaryopbyl.F ( camph. 3 ij. miſceantur ſimul in nior= 

zario, & wtere, But it that part of the bone which is cortupt cannot thus be taken away, then mult 

you ule the ſcaling Trepans and Scrapers deſcribed formerly in wounds of the head 3 eſpecially it any 

more great or ſolid bone be foul. Furthermore the here-deſcribed Trepan will be good to perto- 

rate the rotten bone in many places where it is corrupted, until as it were a certain bloudy moiliure 

ifſue forth at the holes; for thus it more freely enjoys theair, and alſo the force of the mcdicins ad- 

mitted by theſe holes work more powerfully. 


A Trepan with two triangular bits and a pin no hold them in the ſtock: as alſo another Trepan 
having foxr-ſquare and ſix-ſquare bits convenient to be uſed in the rottenneſt of greater bones, 


(+1WH{TTOMTITG un 
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But if the rottenneſs be more deep, and the bone more hard, cither by Nature or Accident, as by 
the occaſion of the too long admiſſion of the air, then the rotten ſcales (hall be cut off by the inliru- 
ments deſcribed in wounds of the head, driving them into the bone with leaden mallets, left the part 
ſhould be too much offended or ſhaken with the blow. Theſcales and fragments thall be taken forth ace 
with mullets; the ſigns that all the rottenneſs is taken away, are the (olidneſs of the bone thereun- hs a 
der,and the bloudy moilture {weating out thereat. taken away 
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CHAP. XXVII 
Of aftual and potential Canteries, 


_— 


Ur if the deſcribed remedics cannot take place, by reaſon of the malignity or magnitude of 

the rottenneſs, then muſt we come to actual and potential Cauteries. But I thould rather a gyat Caute. 
approve of actual, becaule by ltrengthenivg the part they conſume the excrementitious hu- ries to be pre- 
mours wherewith it is overcharged, to wit, the matter of the Caries 3 which is not ſo eftectually ferred before 
performed by potential cauterics. Yet are we oft-times forced to uſe theſe, to pleaſe the Paticnts Þ otenrial, 
which are terrificd at, and afraid of hot irons. Potential Cauteries are Aqua fortis, Aqua vitriols, (cal- Potential Cau- 
ding Oil, melted Sulphur and boiling, and the like 3 in pouring on of which I would have the Sur- teries. 

geon to be prudent and indufirious, lett he thould raſhly violate the neighbouring ſound parts by the 

burning touch of theſe things; which his temerity would cauſe vehement pains, inflammations, and 

other horrid ſymptoms. For actual Cautcties, their variety in figure is lo great, that it cannot be 

defined, much leſs ſet down in writing 3 for they mult be varicd according to the largeneſs of the 

rottennels, and the figure and conformation of the fouled bones. Such as are more uſual I have 

thought good to delineate unto you, content onely to admoniſh you thus much, that ſome of theſe 

work by pricking, ſome by cutting, ſome flatwiſe, and other ſome with their points made to the form 


of an Olive-lcaf; 
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$:mdry forms of attual Canterics fit in al neceſſary caſes of all parts. 
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ariſe in the ſcull, when you delure 


Cautery is fit for virulent knots that 
arp in a trian- 


vers the bone; for this purpoſeit 1s made hollow and {b 
ear and quadrangular jorm, dividcd as It WCre i110 three branches, that you may {0 make ale 0} 


which you plcalc, 
The 


The following, Fgure of a 


to take away the fath that cc 
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The Figure of an hollow and cutting Cantery. 


The Cauteries whoſe forms are hereafter expreſt, take place in rotten bones that lie deep in,wherez 
in you cannot make uſe of the formerly deſcribed, without touching of the neighbouring ſound 


parts. To avoid which danger, you ſhall put your caute- 


Aftual Canteries with their Pipes. ry even to the bone through an iron pipe, which may 
i keep the neighbouring and flethy parts trom burning, 
FEM Great diſcommodities enſue upon too raſh, that is, too 


frequently applied Cauteries, or too long adhering to the 
bone for by this immoderate and ticry heat not onely 


8 — == the excrementitious humidity of the rotten bone is con- 


ſumed, but alſo the radical and ſubltantial moiſture of the 
part is exhaulted, wherein alone Nature endeavouring 


to calt off the corrupt ſcales, an: ſcver the ſound from the 
=] 


rotten bone, and to ſubltitute ficth, ftands and conliſts. 

Wherefore, the meaſure ot applying of cauteries ought to Manner of ap- 
be taken from the greatneſs of the rottenneſs, and the excrementitious, or attera manner, foming, plying of Cau- 
humidity ſweating through the pores of the bone, But before you preſs your cautery into the rot- tries. 

ten bone which lies very deep in, as that which happens in the thigh-bone, and upon other 

very fleſhy parts, you muſt diligently defend the neighbouring ſound and flelby part , as it 

were with a covering , for that the humour diffuſed by the touch of the fire, burns the other 

places whereunto it diffuſeth it ſelf like ſcalding oil, After the cauterization, you mult help for- 

wards the falling away of the ſcales by ſometimes dropping in our Oil of Whelps, being made oil of Whelps 
{calding hot. This Oll, though very ht for this purpoſe, yet doI not judge it fit to ule it too often, helps for- 

it may ſuffice to have dropped it in ſome twice or thrice : for at length it may violate the ſound —— 
bone that lies under the rotten, by the oily, ſubtil and moitt ſubttance. Furthermore, a bone is the (ates. 

moſt dry part of the body, therefore unctuous and moitt Medicins are contrary to its temper and 

conſiftence. But it conduccth often and gently to move the ſcales already beginning to ſeparate 

themſclves, and ithaſtens the flackneſs of Nature in calting them off. Yet may you not ule force, 

unleſs peradventure when as they hang by a ſlender thread;otherwile if the unwary Surgeon torcibly a caution in 
pluck away the ſcales betore that Nature hath put a cover upon the ſound bone, heſhall give way to moving the 

a new altcration and foulneſs, by the appulſe of the air. Furthermore, atter the corrupt ſcale is fal- ſcales of burns 
ling off, by the force of Nature cxpelling it, you muſt have a diligent heed that you put not eating or 29965 
corroding Medicins upon the bone that is under it; for thus thou ſhalt conſume or waſte the ficth 

which Nature hath generated thereupon, which compoſed of newly concreted bloud, is like in ſoft- 

neſs to newly curdled milk, which otherwiſe in time would grow into a more ſolid and hard conſi- 

fience, This under-growing fleſh by little and little thruſts the rotten bone above it, out of its place, 

and is the caule of the ſcaling thereof 3 it is at the firit gathered together like the grains of a pom- 

eranate, with a red, ſmooth and equal ſarzes, and not ttinking, and at length it calts forth a whit? 

matter, Therefore then we mult rather ſirew thereon Cephalick powder compolcd of ſuch things cephalick 

as havea faculty to dry without biting, ſuch as are Orris-root, waſhed Aloes, Maſtich, Myrrh, Barly- Powders of 
flower, and the like. Lalily, it mult be cicatrized, it is better that ſcales of bones fall away of them- what compe- 
elves, by the onely force of Nature, than to be plucked away by the force of Medicins or Inſtruments; —_ 

becauſe ſuch as are too violently and forcibly plucked away, leave corners like to fiftulous ulcers. 

Neither ought the corrupted membranes when they are turned into pus, to be plucked away too vio- 

lently, or to be touched by too acrid Medicins 3 for pain hereupon ariling, hath divers times cauſed 

inflammation, convulſion, and other pernicious ſymptoms. Theretore it is better to commit this 

buſineſs to Nature, which in ſucccſs of time, by making, uſe of the expultive faculty, will catily free ic 


ſelf from this rotten ſubſtance z for that which is quick as far as it is able, will till put away that 
Which is dead from it, 
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CA 


The uſe of 
Vulnerary 
Potions, 


The form of 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of a Vulnerary Potion. 


deſcribed remedies, it will be convenient to preſcribe a Vulnerary Potion to the Patient, For 

Nature helped by ſuch a Potion, hath to my knowledge ſundry times done wondrous things 

in amendment of corrupt bones, and conſolidation of ulcers. For theſe potions, though they do nor 
urge the noxious humours away by ſtool, yet are they wondrous cftcctual to cleanſe ulcers, and free 
them from the excels of excrementitious humours, to cleanſe the bloud, and purge it from all impy. 
rity, to agglutinate broken bones, and knit the finews. T have here thought good to ſpeak of ther, 
and chiefly, for that they were much commended by the Ancients, but neglected by the mg. 
dern Phyſicians and Surgeons. But if the cure of Wounds and old Ulcers be pertormed by deterficn, 
and the repoſition of the loſt ſubſtance, what Medicin can ſooner or rather do it than that , which by 
its admirable and almoſt divine force, ſo purgeth the bloud , that thereot, as trom a ht and laudahle 
matter, the fleſh or any other loſt ſubſtance may be hitly rettored, and the part recover its former 
union ? But if fiſtulous Ulcers, Cancers, Gouts, and the like diſeaſes be offended by the uſe of (ale, 
ſpiced, acrid meats, and others which are of ſubtil parts, as Muſtard, Onions, and Garlick, or any othcr 


B: if the contumacious rottenneſs of the bone, and alſo a rebellious ulcer ſhall not yield to the 


Bo ox XIX. 


exccſs in meat or drink z why may they not become mild and gentle by medicated and contrary 
mecats and drinks, or at leaſt be reduced to a miore equal temper ? Therefore that Surgeons nay 


know of what things ſuch compoſitions may ariſe, I have here thought good to reckon them up, 
that you may learn what they arc. 


Scabious. Centanry. Gentian. 

Sanicle, Adders-tongue. Herniaria. 

Bugle. Betony. Red Colewort, or Cabbage, 
Mouſ-ear. Carduus benediftus. Scordium. 

Burnet. The Cordial Flowers. Cats-mint. 
Madder. Ariſtolochia, or Birth-worts. Cinque-foil. 
Tanſie. Speed-well, River-Crabs. 
Tops of Hemp. Agrimony. Mace. 

Tops of Brambles. The Capiliaries. Bole-armenick, 
Sow-bread. Herb-Robert. Petum, or Tobaccas 
Comfrey the greater and leſſer. Doves-foot. Mead-ſweet. 
Vervain. Dogs-tongue Avens. Colts-foot. 
Biſtort. Prunella, Dandelion, 
Mug-wort, Oſmund, Plantain, 
Periwincle, Clary. St. Fohns-wort, 


Of all theſe the Surgeon ſhall make choice according, to the mind and judgment of the Phyſician, 
ſuch as he ſhall think htand proper to every Ulcer or Wound, or to each wounded and ulceratcd part, 
according to the condition of the time, the temper of the Patient, and kind or nature of the dilcaſc, 
You may make drinks not onely of the decoctions of theſe, but alſo of their juices in white Wine, or 
#nomel, which are good not onely to puritie the maſs of tne bloud, to cleanſe ſanious, virulent, hlthy, 
and dyſenterious ulcers, but alſo ro drive away putrefaCtion, ſcale-bones, diflolve clotted bloud in 
bruiſes, to draw, pluck out and exterminate all firange bodies, as I have otten obſerved to my 
great admiration. They are compoſed uſually after this manner, Re Savic. bugl. ſcabiof. beton, 


a Vulnerary JCor4. nepet. an. Ms |*. wvar. mund. ſem. hyper. & card, ben. an. F j. trium flor. cord. an. Ps ij. coquantur 


Potion, 


Tn what time 


complete in aqut. communi \ poſtea in fine adde vini alh. mel. roſ. & cinnam. quod ſufficit, fiat decociio, coletur 
per manicam, Lect him drink 3iij. in the morning three hours before dinner. You may alſo with 
good ſucceſs make injections with the ſame liquor into hiftulous and ſinuous ulcers, as alſo to walh the 
ſordid ulcers therewith. You may allo boil the ſame Simples, as herbs, lowers, and feeds, in the Pa- 
ticnts broths, that ſo they may acquire a medicinable and nouriſhing taculty. For the time of the 
affe&, wherein you may with good ſucceſs make uſe of theſe, we have read in Gwido, that he uſed 
not to preſcribe theſe potions to his Patients when as they were newly wounded, for that they 
commonly are compoſcd of things hot and opening, which heat and attenuate the bloud, whence 
there would be danger of a defluxion upon the affected part. Wherefore when the matter is come 


of the diſeale to ſuppuration, when as there is nothing remains, but to cleanſe the ulcer, and hl it with flclh, no 
they arechicf- ;\fammation as now remaining, in the part, I judge theſe potions may then be uſed with good 


ly to be uſed, 


ſucccls. 


CHAP. XXIX 


Of Tetters, Ring-worms, or Chops occaſioned by the Lues Venerea, 


makes furrows in the palms of the hands and foals of the teet. They acquire their matter 
from ſalt phlegm, or aduti choler, or the reliques ot thc,vcnereous virulency ſent thither. 
The cure, eſpecially when as the diſcaſc is grown old, is dithculc; by rcaſon that the humour hath 
long accultomed to flow that way, and tor that it hath corrupted the habit of the part by the contt- 


LI- the cure of the Lwes Venerea, uſually Tetters and Chops happen thercupon, which 
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nual defluxion 3 but the cure is more cahic, it the diſcaſe be newly bred. Now you may know it is Signs of the 
newly bred by the redneſs, accompanied by a great itching, and not onely a drineſsof the skin, but *<w-bred dif 
alſo a thickneſs and denſneſs thereof, That which is old, beſides theſe fore-recited figns, hath ſca- _=_ 

ly and bran-like hardneffes conjoined therewith, which by ſcratching and rubbing cafteth off ſcales. 

For general Medicins, the diſtemper of the Liver, and habit of the Body muti be corrected, which 

by the occaſion of the former difcaſe and remedies, apt to inflame the bloud, cannot but much ſwerve 

from their native temper. This may be done by diet conveniently appointcd, by purging and al- The cure of, 
tcring Mcdicins, blceding, Bathing, applying of Cupping-glaſſes and horns, For topick, or particular newly come 
Mcdicins, walh ſuch as are newly or lately bred with the following water which drics, and is of ſub- VO 

til parts. IK Ag. roſ. & pariet. an. 5 J- age #litm. + 1. calc. 5 ij. alum. 7 ij. pul. ſubl. 3 iv. fiat lenis, & A Water dry« 
minim. ebul. in baln, mar, This water ſhall be made more or lcfs forcible, according to the condition ing virulence 
of the diſeaſe. Or, & 0. tart. 5 iy. ſep. com. 5 iv. miſc. fiat unguent, ad uſum. It the Phylician thall <5. 
thing good, let the Patient uſe a decetion of Gruaiactme, but that very weak. But old Tettcrs and CP 
Chops mult be loftned with emollicnt, attenuating, and inciding decoCtions, as allo with Linuncnts, : 
Ointments, and Plaſters having the ſame cffe&. Then let the relidue of the cure be pertormed by 

Fumigations, ſuch as this which tollows ; Rr Pul. cinab. 5 tj. lad, afſ. odor. ſtyrac. cal. an. 5 ($. olib. a Fumigati- 
maſtic. an. 3 11}. olet tart, & theriac. g. ſ. fiant trochiſci, uſe at each time ſome 5 1, of them, and let on, 

oncly the aitcCted parts receive the {ſmoak. Some commend the rubbing, of the hands with the fol- 

lowing Medicin, Take the athes of Wine-lees, make thereof a lee, and firain it through an hypo- 

cras-bag, then put thereto ſome rennet 3, Ict them be well mixed together in a mortar, and herewith 

lt the hands be rubbed or waſhcd. Or, i ungzent. enel. 5 iij. fugit. 4 ij. Or clſe, & Ref. pint. 5, j- A Liniment, 
ceruſ, ans F, \ » argent, vive Z ij. fucci citri & lapath. acut. an. 3 . Let them be incorporated, and 

make a Liniment to be uſcd co the part. It to this you add ſublimate ſo walhed and preparcd, as 

women ule tor their Faccs, you thall make it more effetual. Gthers take burnt alum made into 

Powder, and incorporatcd with the yolk of an Egg, the juice of Citrons, and a little Aloes diflolved in 

Oxymel ſciliiticum. 
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Of caring the Lues Venerea in Infants, and little children. 
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Ntants oft-times conceive the ſeeds of this diſeaſe in the wombs of their mothers, and are born 
infected therewithall, pultles preſently ariting over all the bodies, infeting with the like diſcaſe 
as many Nurlcs as give them ſuck 3 they ſcarce ever recover thereof, for that they contracted 

the diſcaſe trom their hirfſt contormation. But ſuch as are ſumewhat bigger, it they chance to catch 
the diſcate atter they are born, by ſucking ſome inteced Nurſe, or by any other occaſion or kind of 
contagion , oftentimes receive cure, For hrlt, you {hall cauſe the Nurſe to uſe the Aqua theriacalis The Cure. 
here-under deſcribed. tor the ſpace of twenty or more days, that fo ſhe may the betrer arm hcr 
ſclt againſt the contagion of this diſcafc, and yield Milk which may have the faculty of meat and 
medicin3 {he {hall be caretul, as often as the gives the child ſuck, to wath and dry her tcat or pap, 
left the virulency that the child breaths out at his mouth , be impact in the little holes of the teat 
through which the milk flows out, Now the putiles of little children ſhall be anointed with fome 
ointment that receives Argentum. vroum in {ome ſmall quantity, as Vngzentum enulatim cum mer 
exrio,, or the like. Thcn (hall it be ſwathed or bound up in {waths and cloths aired with the 
formerly deſcribed Fumigations. For the zelt, it thall be kept as warm as you can in ſome warm 
place, Theſe and the like mutt be done, not in one continucd courſe, but at ſcvcral ſeaſons, 
otherwiſe it 1s to be fcarcd that it would cauſc ulcers to ariſe in the mouth, or elle falivation. It any 
Ulcers ariſe in the mouth, and ſpread therein , they ſhall be touched with the formerly deſcribed 
waters, but made ſomewhat weaker, having rcgard to the tender age of the Patient it the Intant 
ſhall get this diſcale of its Nurle, let the Nurſe be preſently changed, tor it being otherwile nuurithed 
with tainted and virulcnt bloud, can never be healed. Many have by theſe means recovered , but 
luch as have periſhed, have not periſhed by the detault of Medicins, but by the malignity and vehc- 
mency of the diſcalc. 
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A deſcription of the Aqua Thcriacalis, or Treacle-reater formerly mentioned, 


R Raſor, interior. lignt ſan gummoſ}, il. ij. polypod. querni, J iv. wvini albi dulcedinis expertis ſt I}- A Treacle: 
aqua fontan. puriſſ. 't> vitþ. aquar. cichor. & fumar. an.Z iv. ſem. junip. heder. & baccar. lauri an. 5 1. ca- warer, 
ryuphil. &+ macis, an.  . cort.citri ſaccaro condit. conf, ro. anthos, cichor. bugloſ. borag. an. 5; \*» conf. enule | 
camp. theriac, vet. & mithrid, an. , ij. ditii] them all in Balneo Marie, attcr the tullowing manner. Let The mannet 
the Guaiaczm be infuſcd in equal parts of Wine, and the forc-mentioned watcrs tor the ſpace of making It, 
twelve hours, and the rcfidue ot thc things in that which remains, of the ſame Wine and Waters 
tor Ix hours ſpace, beating ſuch things as may require it, then let them be mixed together, that fo 
the liquor may be endued with all their faculties. Which, that it may ve the more ctfectually per- 
tormed. let them be boiled, put up in glaſs bottles cloſely topped for ſome three or tour hours ſpace, 

a large Kettle hlled with boiling water 3 then Jet them be put into a Glaſs Alembick, and fo di- 
tilled, Give 5 iv. ot this diſtilled liquor at once, being aromatized with 5 j. of Cinamon, and J j. 
of Diamargaritom, and 5 |» of Sugar, to give it a plealing taſte, Such a drink doth not onely retund 
the virulency of the Lues Venerea, but firengthens the noble parts. Rondeletius makes an Aqua The- rondeletius his 
Macalis atter this manner : 1K Theriac. vet. (b j. acetoſ, Me iij. rad. gram. 3 ij. puleg. card. ben. an. m. ij, Treacle-wa- 
flor, chamem, P«1J. temperentur omnia invino albo, & diſtillantur in vaſe vitreo : xeferve the water for uſe ; *T. 

| where- 
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whereof let the Patient take 3 ij. with Z iij. of Sorrel and Bugloſs water: he wiſheth this to be done 
when he ſhall enter into bed or a ſtove, for {o this diſtilled liquor will cauſe ſweat more cafily, and 
mitigate pain, whether given by it ſelf, or with a decoction of grommel, or of China, or Burdock-. 
xoots3 yet if the Patient be of a phlegmatick conſtitution, he ſhall uſe a decofticn of Gaiacum in 
ſtead of a decoction of China, for it penetrates more ſpeedily, by reaſon of its ſubtilty of parts, and alſo 


expels the dolorifick matter, 


The End of the Nineteenth Book. 


BOOK XX. 
Of the SMALL POX and MEAZLES: 
As alſo of Wo rms, andthe LEP ROSIE. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the cauſes of the Small Pox and Meazles. 


& Or that the Small Pox and Meazlesare diſcaſes which uſually arc fore-runners and fore- 

« tellers of the Plague, not onely by the corruption of humours, but oft-timcs by de- 

> fault of the air. Morcover,for that Worms arc oft-times generated in the Plague] have 

© thought good to write of theſe things, to the end, that by this Treatiſe the young Sur- 

geon may be more amply and pertectly inſtructed in that peſtilent diſeaſe. Alſo] 

have thought good to treat of the Leprofic, as being the oft-ſpring of the higheſt cor- 

ruption of humours in the body. Now the {mall Pox are pultles, and the Meazles ſpots which arilc 

in the top of the skin by reaſon of the impurity of the corrupt bloud ſent thither by the force of 

what the Naturc. Moſt of the Ancients have dellvercd that this impurity is the rcliques of the menſtruous 

Small Pox and bloud remaining in the body of the Infant, being of that mattcr from whence it drew nouriſhment in 

Meazles are. the womb, which lying ſtill or quiet for ſome ſpace of time, but ſtirred up at the tir{t opportunity 
Their matter, : ' : Lees 1; 

of a hotter Summer, or a ſoutherly or rainy ſca{on, or a hidden malignity in the air, and boiling up, 

or working with the whole maſs of the bloud, ſpread or ſhew themſelves upon the whole ſurface of 

the body. An argument hereof is, there are few or none who have not been troubled with this 

diſcaſc, at leaſt once in thcir lives, which when it begins to ſhew it ſelf, not content to ſet upon ſome 

one, it commonly ſcizeth upon more : now commonly there is as much difference between the {mall 

Pox and Meazles, as there is between a Carbuncle and a peltilent Bubo : for the Small Pox arifes of 

a more groſs and viſcous matter 3 to wit of a Phlegmatick humour : but the Meazles of a more ſub- 

tiland hot ; that is, a cholerick matter, theretore this yiclds no marks, but certain ſmall ſpots with- 

out any tumour, and theſe either red, purple, or black. But the Small Pox are cxtuberating pulles, 

whitc in the mid, but red in the circumtercnce, an argument of bloud mixcd with choler, yet they 

arc ſcarce known at the beginning, that is, on the firft or ſecond day they appcar 3 but on thethird 

and fourth day they bunch out and riſe up intoa tumour, becoming white before they turn into a 

an ſcab; but the Meazles remain {till the farmc. Furthcrmore, the {mall Pox prick like ncedles by rea- 

ye fon of acertain acri d cauſe an itching 3 the Meazles do neither, either becauſe the n 
Meazles do 10n Of a certain acrimony, and cauſe an itching 3 the Meazles do neither, either becauſe the matter 
not itch, is not ſo acrid and biting, or elſe for that it is more ſubtil, it calily exhales, neither is it kept (hut up 
under theskin, The Patients often ſneeze when as theſe matters ſeek paſſage out, by reaſon of the 
putrid vapours aſcending from the lower parts upwards to the brain. They are held with a conti- 
nual Fever, with pains in thcir backs, itching ot thcir noſe, hcad-ach, and a vertiginous heavinels, 
and with a kind of {wounding or fainting, a nauſeous diſpoſition, and vomiting, a hoarſncls, dith- 
cult and frequent breathing, an inclination to flcep, a heavincls of all the members, their eyes archery 
and ſwollen, thcir urin red and troubled. For Prognoiticks we may truly ſay thus much, That the 
matter whence this affe&t takcs its original, partakes of ſc malign, pcltilent and contagious a quality, 
that not content to mangle and ſpoil the fle{hy part, it alſo cats and corrupts the bones like the Les 
Venerea, asI obſcrvcd not onely in Anno Dom. 15658, but alſo in divers other years, whercot I think 
it not amiſs to ſet down this notable example. 

The daughter of Claude Pique a Book-{cller, dwelling in St. Fames his ſtreet in Paris, being ſome 
four or hive ycars old, having been lick of the Small Pox for the ſpace of a Monceth, and Nature could 
not overcome the malignity of the diſcaſc, there roſe abſceſſes upon the fternon, and the joints of the 
ſhoulders, whoſe cating and virulent matter, corroded the bones of thejternon, and divided them in 
ſunder ; alſo it conſumed a great part of the top of the ſhoulder-bone, and the head of the blade-bone: 
of this thing I had witneſſes with me, Marcus Myron Phyfician of Paris, and at this pieſcnt the Kings 
chict Phyſician, John Doreax Surgeon to the Conte de Bryane, the body being diflected in their pre- 
{ence. Alſo you may obſerve in many killed by the malignity of this diſeate and difſected, that it 
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vous and per- caulcth ſuch imprethion of corruption in the principal parts, as brings the Droplic, Pritick, Hoarlincls, 
nicious ſym- Althma, Bloudy-flux ulcerating the Guts, and at length bringeth death, as the puliles have raged Or 
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rooting themſelves deep in the flcth, but alſo oft-times then take away the faculty of motion, eating 
aſunder, and weakning the joints of the Elbow, Writt, Knee, and Ankle. Morcover ſundry have been 
deprived of their ſight by them, as the Lord Guymenay, others have loſt their hearing, and othcrſume 
the ſmclling, a fleſhy excreſcence growing in the paſſages of the noſe and cars. But ifany relique of 
the diſeaſe remain, and that the whole matter thereot be expelled by the tirength of Nature, than 
ſymptoms afterwards ariſe, which ſavour of themalignity of the humour, yea and cqual the harm ot 
the ſymptoms of the Lues Venerea, 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Cure of the Small Pox and Meazles. 


He Cure of this Diſeaſe uſcth to be diverſe, according to the condition of the humour free The Cure. 
from, or partaker of the venenate quality : For if it partake of malignity , and the child be bh. 
a ſucking, child, ſuch things ſhall be given to the Nurſe as may intringe and overcome the 153 
ſtrength of the malignity, as we ſha] ſhew more at large when we come to treat of the Cure of chil- 
dren which are fick of the Plague 3 howſoeverit be, thechild mult bc Kept in a warm room tree trom 
wind, and muſt be wrapped and covercd with ſcarlet cloths, until the Pox come forth. There thall 
be provided for the Nurſe medicated Broths, with Purſlain, Lettuce, Sorrcl Succory, Borage. and 
French-Barley bound up in a cloth. She ſhall ſhun all ſalt, ſpiced and baked Meats, and in ttcad of 
Wine, drink a decoction of Licorice, Raiſins, and Sorrel-roots. She ſhall alſo take purging, Mcdi- 
cins, as it the were ſick of the ſame diſeaſe, that ſo her milk may become medicinablc. Latilv, She W's 
ſhall obſerve the ſame dict as is uſually preſcribed to ſuch as have the Plague. You hall give the The Chita ' BAY 
child no Pap, or it you give it any, let it be very little. But if the child be weancd, It him abitain muſt have ns 4 
from fleſh until the Fever have lctt him, and the Pox be tully come forth : in ſicad of ficth let him Pap. 
feed on Barlcy and Almond Creams, Chicken Broths, wherein the fore-named Herbs have been boi- 
ld, Panadocs, Gellics, Cullaſſes, Pruncs, and Raiſins. Lect his drink bc a Prifan made cf French- 
Barley, Graſs and Sorrel-roots or with a Nodula containing the tour Cold Sceds, the pulp uf Pruncs 
and Raiſins, with the ſhavings of Ivory and Harts-horn ; betwcen meals the {ame decoction may 
be mixed with ſome Syrup ot Violets, butuot of Roſes or any other aſtringent Syrup, lett we hinder 
the courſe and inclination of the humour outwards. Let kis fleep be moderate, tor too found flecp How found 
draws back the matter to the center, and increaſcth the Fevcr 3 you muſt neither purge, nor draw llcep doth 
bloud, the diſeaſe increalivg or bcing at the height, unleſs peradventure there be a yieat plenitude, _— mas 
or elſe thediſcaſe complicate with other, as with a Plcurific, inflanumation of the cycs, or a {quinancy of purging, 
which require it, left the motion of Nature ſhould be ditiurbed 3 but you {hail thank it {ufhicient to blecding, and 
looſe the belly with a gentle Clyſter : but when the height of the diſcatc is over, and in the declen- f*dorifcks. 
ſion thercof, you may with Caſſia or ſome ſtronger Mcdicin evacvate part of the hutricurs, and the 
reliques of the diſeaſe. But in the ftate and increaſe, it is better to ule Sudoribcks. w. ich by aitc- 
nuating the humours and rclaxing the pores of the skin may drive the caulc of t.c £1{c2{2 tron rhe 
center to the circumference, which otherwiſe rcliding in the body might be a cauſe of dceatiz 3 as [ 
and Richard Hubert ob{crvcd in two Maids, whereof one was four, and the other ſeventeen years vid; 
for we diſſecting them both being dead, tound their entrails covered with fcabby or cruttcd puttles, 
like thoſe that break forth upon the skin. We mutt not think that a bleeding ac noſe ar the begin- 
ning of the diſcaſe, or in the tirlt tour or five days, ſhould carry away the matter and original ot the 
diſcaſe, tor nevertheleſs the Pox will come torth 3 but tor that this is a true and natural Criſs of this 
diſcaſe, as that which is carricd to the ſurtace and circumtcrence of the body, fuch blucding mult 
not be ſtopped, unleſs you tcar it will cauſe {wounding. The matter (hall be drawn torth with a 
decoction of Figs, husked Lentils, Citron-{ceds, the Sceds of Fennel, Parſly, Smallage, roots ot Grals, 
Raifins, and Dates. For ſuch a decoction, certainly it it have power to cauſe Sweat, hath alſo a ta- 
culty to ſend torth unto the skin the morbihck humour 3 the Seeds of Fennel, and the like opening 
things relax and open the pores of the skin Figs lenitie the acrimony of the mattcr, and gently 
cleanſe, the Lentils keep the jaws and throat, and all the inward parts trom putiles, and hinder a tiv: 
by reaſon of their moderate altriction, but having their husks on, thcy would bind more then 1s rc- 
quircd in the diſeaſe; Datcs are thought to comfort the ſtomach, and Citron Sceds todetend the 
heart from malignity 3 Licorice to {mooth the throat, and hinder hoarſne(s and cauſe Sweat. But yyhen ic is 
theſe things ſhall be given long, atter mcat, tor it is not hit to ſweat patiently atter mcat 3 ſome there beſt ro procure 
be who would have the child wrapped in linnen cloths ſteeped in this decoction being hot, and at- Sweat, 
terwards hard wrung forth, Yet I had rather to uſe bladders or ſponges, or hot bricks tor che fame 
purpolez certainly a decoction of Millet. Figs and Raitins, with ſome Sugar, cauſeth Sweat powertully. 
Neither is it amiſs whilett the Patient is covered in all other parts ot the body, and {weats, to tan 
his face, for thus the native heat is kept in, and (o ſtrengthened, and fainting hindered, and a greatcr 
excretion of excrementitious humours cauſed, To which purpoſe you may alſo put now and then 
to the Patients noſe a Nodxlus made with a little Vinegar and Water of Roles, Camphire, the Pow- 
der of Sanders, and other odoriterous things which have a cooling, taculey 3 this alto will kcep the 
nolc from pultles. 
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Of the Small Pox and Meazles. 
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CHAP. III. 
I} hat parts muſt be armed againſt, and preſerved from the Pox. 


puliles than the other parts, for that their nature and confiltence is more obnoxious tothe 
wow to defend malignity of this virulency, and they are eafilier corrupted and blemiſhed. Therefore le 
the Eyes, the cycsſhould be hurt, you mult defend them when you hrſt begin to ſuſpect the diſcaſe, with the 
cye-lids, alſo moiſtning them with Roſe-water, Verjuice or Vinegar, and a little Camphire, There 

are ſome alſo who for this purpoſe make a decoftion of Sumach, Berbery-ſecds, Pomgranat-pilj, 

Aloes, and a little Saffron, the juice of ſower Pomgranats, and the water of the Whites of Eggs drop. 

din with Roſe-watct are good for the ſame purpoſe, alſo Womens milk mixed with Roſe-water 

When the and oftenrcnewed, and laſtly all ſuch things as have a repercuſhve quality. Yet if the eyes be much 
Eyes muſt not ſwollen and red, you ſhall not uſe repercufſives alone, but mix therewith diſcuſſers and cleanſers, 
be defended £1.41 as are tit by a familiarity of Nature to ſtrengthen the ſight 3 and let thele be tempered with fome 
en Fennel or Eyc-bright water. Then the Patient ſhallnot look upon the light, or red things,for fearof 
"  painand inflammation wherefore in the ſtate of the diſeaſe, when the pain and inflammation of the 

eycs are at thcir height, gently drying and diſcuſhve things properly conducing to the eyes, are moſt 

convenicnt. as waihed Aloes, Tutty, and Antimony, in the Water of Fennel, Eye-bright, and Roſs, 

Howtode- The formerly mentioned Nodzlus will preſerve the noſe, and linnen cloths dipped in the fore-ſaid 
fend the Noſe. aftringent decoGtion, put in the noſtrils, and outwardly applied. We ſhall detend the jaws, throar, 


T He eyes, noſe, throat, lungs, and inward parts ought to be kept freer from the eruption cf 


How the and throtle, and preſerve the integrity of the voice by a gargle ot oxycrate, or the juice of ſower Pom- 
Mouth. granats,holding alſo the grains of them in their mouths,and often rouling them up and down therein, 
How the as alſo by Nodulaes of the ſecds of Pſilixm, Quinces.,and the like cold and aftringent things. We mu 
Lungs, provide for the lungs and reſpiration by ſyrups of Jujubes, Violets, Roſes, white Poppies, Pomgra. 


nats, Water-Lillies, and the ike. Now when as the Pox are throughly come forth, then may yoy 

permit the Patient to uſe ſomewhat a freer diet, and you muſt wholly butie your ſelf in ripening and 

evacuating the matter, drying and ſcaling them. But for the Meazles, they are cured by reſclution 

onely, and not by ſuppuration 3 the Pox may be ripened by anointing them with freſh butter, by 

fomenting them with a decoCtion of the Roots of Mallows, Lillies, Figs, Line-ſceds, and the like, 

How to pre- After they are ripec,they ſhall have their heads clipped off with a pair of Sciffers, or elſe be opened with 
vent Pock-arrs a polden or filver necdle, leſt the matter contained in them ſhould corrode the fleth that lies there- 
under, and aftcr the cure, leave the prints or pock-holes behind it, which would cauſe ſome defor- 

miry 3 the ps or matter being evacuated, they thall be dricd up with zngzent. roſat. adding thereto 

Cerufs, Litharge, Alocs, and a little Saffron in Powder 3 for theſe have not onely a faculty todry, 

but alſo to regenerate fic{i1z for the ſame purpoſe the flower of Barley and Lupines are diſſolved and 

mixed with Roſc-water, and the affected parts anointed therewith with a fine linnen rag ſome 

anoint them with the {ward of Bacon boiled in Water and Wine, then preſently ſtrew upon them 

the flower of Barly or Lupincs, or both of them. Others mix crude Hony newly taken from the 

Comb, with Burly-flower, and therewithal anoint the pultles ſo todry them being dried up likea 

ſcurtf or ſcab, thcy anoint them with Oil of Roſes, Violets, Almonds, or elſe with ſome Cream, that 

they may the ſooner fall away, the puliles being broken 3 tedious itching ſolicits the Patient to 

Remedies for {cratch, whence happens cxcoriation and filthy ulcers, for ſcratching is the occaſion of greater at- 
excoriation, - traction. Wherefore you ſhall bind the ſick childs hands, and foment the itching parts with a de- 
coction of Marſh-mallows, Barly and Lupines, with the addition of ſome ſalt. But if it be alrcady 

excoriated, then ſhall you heal it with unguentum album camphorat. adding thereto a little Powder of 

Aloes or Cinnabariz, or a little deſiccativum rubrum. But if notwithſtanding all your application of 

repelling medicins, puſiles nevertheleſs break forth at the Eyes, then mult they be diligently cured 

with all manner of Collyria, having a care that the inflammation of that part grow not to that big- 

ncſs as to break the Eyes, and that which ſometimes happens to drivethem torth of their proper 

orbs. If any cruſty ulcers ariſe in the noſtrils, they may bedried and cauſed to fall away by putting 

up of Ointments. Such as ariſe in the Mouth, Palate, and throat, with hoarſneſs and difficulty of 

(wallowing, may be helped by Gargariſms made with Barly-water, the Waters of Plantain and Cher- 

vil, with ſome ſyrup of Roles, or D;amoron diſſolved therein 3 the Patient ſhall hold in his mouth Su- 

For the ulcers 22x Of Roſes, or the Tablets of Elef. diatragacanth. frigid, The Pock-arrs left in the Face, if they 
of the mouth bunch out undecently, ſhall be clipped away with a pair of Scifſers, and then anointed with freſh 


and jaws. Ungnent. citrin, or el{e with this liniment. BK Amyli triticet & amygdalar. excorticatarum an. 3) |b. 
To help the om. tragacanth. 3 |'. ſeminis melonum, fabarum ſiccarum excorticat. farine \»rdci, an. J iv. Let them 


—_—_— {cars 11 be made into tine Powder, and then incorporated with Roſe-water, and ſo make a Liniment, 
me +ate*  wherewithanoint the face with a feather 3 let it be wiped away in the morning, waſhing the face 
with ſome water and wheat-bran; hereto alſo conduceth Jac virginale ; Goole, Ducks, and Ca- 
pons greaſe are good to ſmooth the roughnels of the skin, as alſo of Oil of Lillics ; Hares bloud of 
one newly killed and hot, is good to fill and plain, as alſo whiten the Pock-tzvles, it they be often 
rubbed therewith. In ticad hereof many uſe the {ward of Bacon rubbed warm thereon alſo the 
diſtilled Watcrs of Bcan-flowers, Lilly-roots, Red-roots, Egg-ſhells, and Oil ot Eggs are thought very 


prevalcnt to walte and ſmooth the Pock-arrs. 
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4 Diſcourſe of certain monſtrous Creatures which breed againſt Nature in the bo. 
dies of Men, Women, and little Children, which may ſerve as an Indufion 


to the enſuing Diſcourſe of W o & 1 s. 


S in the Macrocoſmos or bigger World, foin the Microcoſmos or leſſer World there are Winds, A compariſet 
A Thunders, Earthquakes, Showrs, Inundations of Waters, Sterilities, Fertilitics, Stones, Moun- Þ<tween the 
tains, and ſundry forts of Fruits and Creatures thence ariſe, For who can deny but that there is pigger ay 
Wind contained and ſhut up in flatulent abſceſſes, and in the guts of thoſe that are troubled with the _ anerga- 
Colick? Flatulencies make fo great a noile in divers womens bellies, if ſo be you ſtand near them, tion of wind 
that you would think you hcard a great number of Frogs croaking in the night time. That Water in mans body, 
js contained in watery abſceſſes, and the belly of ſuch as have the droplic, is manifelicd by that cure Ef Water- 
which is performcd by the letting forth of the water. In tits of Agues the whole body is no other- 
wiſe ſhaken and trembles, than the Earth when it is heard to bellow, and felt to ſhake under our 
fect. He which ſhall ſee the Stones which are taken out of the bladder, and come from the kidnies Of Stones. 
and divers other parts of the body, cannot deny but that Stones are generated in our bodies. Fur- 
thermore we ſee both Men and Women, who in their Face or ſome other parts ſhew the impreſſion or . why _ 
imprinted figure of a Cherry, Plumb, Service, Fig, Mulberry, and the like Fruit; the cauſe hereof Crmaton. 
is thought tobe the power of the Imagination concurring with the formative faculty, and the ten- 
derneſs of the yielding and wax-like Embryon, eafie to be brought into any form or tigure, by reaſon 
of the proper and native humidity. For you ſhall find that all their Mothers whileft they went with 
them have earneſtly deſired or longed for ſuch things, which, whileſt they have too earnelily agitated 
in their minds, they have transferred the ſhape unto the child, whileſt that they could not enjoy the 
things themſelves. Now who can deny but that the Bunches of the Back and large Wens reſemble 
Mountains? Who can gain-ſay, but that the {qualid Sterility may be aflimilate to the hetick drinel(s 
of waſted and conſumcd perſons? and Fertility deciphered by the body diſtended with much fleth 
and fat; ſo that the legs can ſcarce ſtand under the burden of the belly ? But that divers Creaturcs are 
penerated in one Creature, that is in Man, and that in ſundry parts of him, the tollowing Hittorics 
lhall make it evident, 

Hollerius tells that a certain Tralian by frequent ſmelling to the Herb Baſil, had a Scorpion bred in 136. de mort 
his Brain, which cauſed long and vehement pain, and at length death 3 therefore I have here exprelt inter, capt, 
the hgure of that Scorpion, tound when as his Brain was opened. 


The Figure of a Scorpion. 


It makes Hollerins conje&ture of the cauſe and original of this Scorpion probable,for that Chryſippus, 
Diphanes, and Pliny write, that of Baſil beaten between two ſtones, and laid in the Sun, there will 
come Scorpions. 

Fernelius writes that in a certain Souldier who was flat noſed, upon the too long reſtraint or ſtop- 136.5. de pert. 
page of a certain filthy matter that flowed out of the noſe, that there were generated two hairy WOITNS MIrbice cap. 7, 
of the bigneſs of ones finger, which at length made him mad 3 he had no manifeſt Fever, and he died 
about the twentieth day; This was their thape, by as much as we can gather by Fernelizs his words: 


The Effgies of Worms mentioned by Fernelius, 


The ſhape of a Millepes caſt forth by Urin, 


Lues Duret, aman of great learning and credit, told me that he had an yiſtoryi 
come forth with his Urin, after a long and difficult diſeaſe, a quick Crea- | 
ture, of colour red, but otherwiſe in ſhape like a Millepes, that is, a Che- 
flop, or Hog-loule. 


Count Charles of Mansfieldt laſt Summer troubled with a grievous and continual Fever, in the ,, y;qory: 


on of Guiſes place caſt forth a tilthy matter at his Yard, in the ſhape of a live thing almoſt juſt in 
Is form, 
The 


er World. . 
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The ſhape of a thing caſt forth by Urin. 


Nicolaus Flor: Monſtrous Creatures alſo of ſundry forms are alſo generated in the wombs of women ; ſomewhile 

God.lib.7 c,18. alone, otherwhiles with a Mola, and ſometimes with a Child naturally and well made ; as F rops, 
Toads, Serpents, Lizzards: which therefore the Ancients have termed the Lombards brethren, joe 
that it was uſual with their Women, that together with their natural and perfect ft ue, they brought 
into the World Worms, Serpents, and montirous Creatures of that kind generated in their wombs, 
for that they always more reſpected the decking, of their bodies than they did their diet, For jt 
happened whileſt they fed on Fruits, Weeds and Traſh, and ſuch thingsas were of ill juice, they ge. 
nerated a putrid matter, or certainly very ſubject to putretaCtion and corruption, and conſequently 

Lib.error, popul. opportune to generate ſuch unperfe&t creatures. Foubartas telleth that there were two Ttalian wo. 
men that in one moncth brought forth cach of them a monſtrous birth 3 the one that married a Ti. 
lor, brought forth a thing (o little, that it reſembled a Rat without a tailz but the othera Gentle. 
woman, brought forth a larger, for it was of the bigneſs ofa Cat 3 both of them were black, and ag 
ſoon as they came out of the Womb, they ran up high on the wall, and held faſt thercon with thcir 
nails. Lycoſthenes writcs that in Anno Dom. 1494 a woman in Cracovia, in the ſircet which taketh 
name from the Holy Ghoſt, was dclivered of a dead child who had a Serpent faſtned upon his back, 
which fed upon this dead child, as you may perccive by this tollowing Figure, 


The Figure of a Serpent faſtned to a Child. 
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Lir.de occult, Erin Lemnins tells a very ſtrange Hiſtory to this purpoſe, Some few years agone (faith he)a 

natnir. cap. 8, certain woman of the Ile in Flanders, which being with child by a Sailor, her belly ſwelled up 6 
ſpeedily, that it ſeemed ſhe would not be able to carry her burden to the term preſcribed by Natwe; 
hernir.cth moneth being ended, ſhe callsa Midwife, and preſently after firong throws and pains, lhe 
frſt brought forth a deformed lump of fleſh, having as it were two handles on the ſides, firetched 
forth to the length and manner of arms, and it moved and panted with a certain vital motion, after 
the manner of Sponges and Sea-nettlesz but afterwards there came forth of her womb a monſter 
with a crooked nole, a long and round neck, terrible eyes, a ſharp tail, and wonderful quick of the 
feet : it was ſhaped much atter this manner. 


The ſhape of a Monſter that came forth of a Womans Womb. 
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As ſoon as it came into the light, it filled the wholer 50m with a noiſe and hiſſing, running to cvcry 
ſide to find outa lurking hole wherein to hide its head, but the Women which were preſent, with 4 
joint conſent fell upon it, and {mothercd it with cuſhions.at length the poor woman wearicd with long 
travel, was delivered of a Boy, but ſo evilly entrcated and handled by this Monſter, that it dicd as f00n 
as it waschriltened, 


C oriits 
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Cornelius Gemma, a Phyſician of Lovain, telleth that there were many very monſtrous and ttrange 4b, de divdin. 
things caſt caſt forth, both upwards and downwards out of the belly of a certain Maid of Lovain, of the Y4tur.Charadte 
aze of fifteen years. Amongſt the reſt, the caſt forth at her tundament, together with her excrernents, "1% 

a living creature ſome foot and half long, thicker then ones thumb, very like an El but that it had 


a very hairy tail. Ihave here given" you the tigure of the Monfier, as it was expreſſed by him, 


. 


The Figure of 4 Monſter that came forth of a Maids Belly. 
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Maſter Peter Barque and Claude le Grand, Surgeons of Verdun, lately affirmed to me, that they curcd 
the wife of acertain Citizen of Verdun, which out of an Abſcels broken in the belly, calt forth a great 
pumber of Worms, together with the quitture 3 and theſe were cf the thicknels of ones hnger, with 
tharp heads, which fo gnawed her guts, that the excrements tor a long time came forth at the ulcer, 
but now (he is perfeCtly recovered, . 


An Hiſtory. 


Anthony Benenizs a Phylician of Florence, telleth that one Fobn Menuſierus, a man of forty years of At Hiſtory: 


age, troubled with continual pains at his ftomach, was often at the point of death, rieither found he any 
help by the counſels of many Phylicians which he uſed. At length coming to have his advice, he gave 
him a vomit, by means whercof he caſt up a great quantity of corrupt and putrid matter, yet was he 
not thereby caſed of his pain: Therefore he gave him another vomit, by torce whercot he caft up much 
matter like to the former, and together therewith a Worm of tour tingers long, having a red round 
head, of the bigneſs of a great Peale, covercd over the body with a fott downine(s, with a forked tail 
in manner of a halt Moon, going, upon tour teet, two before, and two behind. 


The Figure of a Worm caſt forth by Vomit, 
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Why ſhould I mention the prodigious bodies which are found in Abſceſles, as Stones, Chalk, 
Sand, Coals, Snail-ſhells, Straws, Hay, Horns,Hairs, and many kinds of living and dead creatures? For 
there is nothing in the generation of theſe things (cauſed by corruption, preceded by nuuch altera- 
tion) which may make us admire, or hold us in ſuſpence, eſpecially if we {hall conſider that Nature, 
the fruitful Parent of all things, hath put divers portions and particles of the univerſal matter where- 
of the greater World is compoſed into this Microcoſmos, or little World, Man ; whereby he might the 


rather ſeem to be made to the reſemblance and form of the greater. Wherefore it fo difports it (elf 


here, that it may counterfeit and reſemble all the ations and motions which it uſeth to pertorm in the 
Scene of the greater World in this little one, if fo be that matter be not wanting, 


—— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Worms which uſe to breed in the Guts. 


Groſs viſcid and crude humour is the material cauſe of Worms, which having got the be- 
ginning of corruption in the Stomach, is quickly carried into the Guts, and there it pu- 
trehes, having not acquircd the form of laudable Chylus in the firlt concoction. Tis, tor 

that it is viſcid, tenaciouſly adheres to the Guts, ncither is it eafily evacuated »with the other excre- 

ments thereforc by delay it furthcr putreties, and by the efficacy of heat, it turns into the matter 
and nouriſhment for Worms. This alimentary humour being conſumed, unleſs ſome treſh ſupply 
the want thereof, which may caſe thcir hunger, they move themſelves in the Guts with greatvio- 
lence, they cauſe gricvous and great pains, yea, and oft-times they creepup to the Stomac!1, and 


The efficient 
and material 
cauſes of tuch 
rh1ngs as arc 
prerernatural- 
ly generated 
1n our bodies. 


- 


How Worms 
are generated. 


The reaſon 
that they ſome 
times come 
forth ar the 


{ocome forth by the Mouth , and ſometimes they aſcend into the holes ot the Palat, and come mouth. 


torth at the Nofke. Worms are of three ſorts, for ſome are round and long, others broad and long, 
others ſhort and flender. The firſt are called by the Ancients Teretes, that is round, for that they 


The differen- 


are log, and round. The ſecond are named Tenie, for that their bodies are long, and broad, like ces of Worms. 


aRowler or Swathe. The third are termed Aſcarides, for that they commonly wrap themſelves up 
round, Other differences of Worms are taken from their colours, as red, white, black, ath-colou- 
red, yellowiſh. Some alſo are hairy, with a great head like the little Fiſh which the French call Cha- 
bot, we a Millers Thumb, in ſome diſeaſes many worms are generated and caſt forth by the Funda- 
ment, as ſmall as hairs, and uſually of colour white, and thele are they which are called Aſcarides. 

e diverſity of colours in Worms proccedeth not from the like diſtinct diverlity of hurr.ours where- 
of they are generated, For the melancholick and cholerick humour by their qualities are wholly 
unhit to generate Worms. But this manifold variety in colour, is by reaſon of the different corru- 
Ption of the chylus or phlegmatick humour whereof they are bred. The long and broad Worms are 


often-times ſixetched alongit all the Guts, being like to a mucous or albuminous ſubſtance z and 
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Of Worms. 


Nicolaus Flor. 


Le. 


The ſhape of a thing caſt forth by Urin. 


Monſtrous Creatures alſo of ſundry forms are alſo generated in the wombs of women ; ſomewhile 


God.lib.7 c,18. alone, otherwhiles with a Mola, and ſometimes with a Child naturally and well made ; as F rops 


Toads, Serpents, Lizzards : which therefore the Ancients have termed the Lombards brethren, for 
that it was uſual with their Women, that together with their natural and perfect ft ac, they brought 
intothe World Worms, Serpents, and monſtrous Creatures of that kind gencrated in their womhs, 
for that they always more reſpected the decking of their bodies than they did their diet, For it 
happened whileſt they fed on Fruits, Weeds and Traſh, and ſuch thingsas were of 1ll juice, they ge. 
nerated a putrid matter, or certainly very ſubject to putretaCtion and corruption, and conſequently 


Lib.error. popul, opportune to generate ſuch unpertcct creatures. Foubartas telleth that there were two Ttalian wo. 


Lis. de occult. 


men that in one moncth brought forth cach of them a monſtrous birth z the one that married a ij. 
lor, brought forth a thing {o little, that it rcſemblcd a Rat withour a tail; but the othera Gentle. 
woman, brought forth a larger, for it was of the bigneſs ot a Cat 3 both of them were black, and a5 
ſoon as they came out of the Womb, they ran up high on the wall, and held taft thercon with their 
nails. Lycofthenes writes that in Anno Dom. 1494+ a woman in Cracovia, the {ircet which taketh 
name from the Holy Ghoſt, was dclivered of a dead child who had a Serpent taſtned upon his back, 
which fed upon this dead child, as you may perccive by this tollowing Figurc, 


The Figure of a Serpent faſtned to a Child. 
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Lerinus Lemnixs tells a very ſtrange Hiſtory to this purpoſe, Some few years agone (faith he)a 


natynir. cap, 8, certain woman of the Ile in Flanders, which being with child by a Sailor, her belly ſwelled up { 


ſpeedily, that it ſeemed ſhe would not be able to carry her burden to the term preſcribed by Nature; 
hernineth moneth being ended, ſhe callsa Midwife, and preſently after firong throws and pains, ſhe 
Arſt brought forth a deformed lump of fleſh, having as it were two handles on the ſides, {iretched 
forth to the length and manner of arms, and it moved and panted with a certain vital motion, after 
the manner of Sponges and Sea-nettlesz but afterwards there came forth of her womb a monſter 
with a crooked noe, a long and round neck, terrible eyes, a ſharp tail, and wonderful quick of the 
feet : it was thaped much atter this manner, 


The ſhape of a Monſter that came forth of a Womans Womb. 
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As ſoon as it came into the light, it filled the wholer 50m with a noiſe and hiſſing, running to cveIy 
fide to find outa lurking hole wherein to hide its head, but the Women which were preſent, with 4 
joint conſent fell upon it, and {mothercd it with cuſhions.at length the poor woman wearicd with long 
travel, was delivered of a Boy, but ſo evilly entreated and handled by this Monfier, that it dicd as {00n 
as it was chriſtened, Eh © 
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Cornelius Gemma, a Phyſician of Lovain, telleth that there were many very monſtrous and {trange 4b. de divinis 
things caſt caſt forth, both upwards and downwards out of the belly of a certain Maid of Lovain, of the 24t*r.Charafis | 
age of fifteen years. Amongſt the reſt, ſhe caſt forth at her ftundament, together with her excrements, 4% lj!" 
a living creature ſome foot and half long, thicker then ones thumb, very like an EI, but that it had (a 
2 very hairy tail. Ihave here given you the tigure of the Monſter, as it was expreſſed by him, * | 


The Figure of a Monſter that came forth of a Maid: Belly. 
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Maſter Peter Barque and Claude le Grand, Surgeons of Verdun, lately affirmed to me, that they curcd An Hiſtors: 
the wife of a certain Citizen of Verdun, which out of an Abſcels broken in the belly, calt forth a great 
pumber of Worms, together with the quitture 3 and theſe were cf the thicknel(s of ones hnger, with 
tharp heads, which fo gnawed her guts, that the excrements tor a long time came forth at the ulcer, 
but now lhe is pcrfefly recovered. . 
Anthony Benenizs a Phylician of Florence, telleth that one Fobn Menuſierus, a man of forty years of At Hiſtory: 
age, troubled with continual pains at his ftomach, was often at the point of death, rieither found he any 
help by the counſels of many Phyticians which he uſed. At length coming to have his advice, he gave 
him a vomit, by mcans whercot he caſt up a great quantity of corrupt and putrid matter, yet was he 
not thereby caſed of his pain : Therefore he gave him another vomit, by force whercot he caſt up much 
matter like to the former, and together therewith a Worm of tour tingers long, having a red round 
head, of the bigneſs of a great Peale, covercd over the body with a ſott downine(s, with a forked tail 
in manner of a halt Moon, going upon tour teet, two before, and two behind, 
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The Figure of a Worm caſt forth by Vomit, 
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Why ſhould I mention the prodigious bodies which are found in Abſceſſes, as Stones, Chalk, The” efficienz » 
Sand, Coals, Snail-ſhells, Straws, Hay, Horns,Hairs,and many kinds of living and dead creatures? For and raterial 
there is nothing in the generation of theſe things (cauſed by corruption, preceded by much altcra- _ - =_ 
tion) which may make us admire, or hold us in ſuſpence, eſpecially if we hall conſider that Nature, — 
the fruitful Parent of all things, hath put divers portions and particles of the univerſal matter where- ly generated 
of the greater World is compoſcd into this Microcoſmos, or little World, Man 3 whereby he might the 12 our boeies, 
rather {cem to be made to the reſemblance and form of the greater, Wherefore it fo diſports it (elf - 
here, that it may counterfeit and reſemble all the actions and motions which it uſeth to pertorm in the 


Scene of the greater World in this little one, if ſo be that matter be not wanting, 
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CHAP. IV. | 
Of the Worms which uſe to breed in the Guts. 
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Groſs viſcid and crude humour is the material cauſe of Worms, which having got the be- ygw Worms 
ginning of corruption in the Stomach, is quickly carried into the Guts, and there it pu- are generared, 
trehes, having not acquircd the form of laudable Chylus in the firlt concoftion. This, tor 

that it is viſcid, tenaciouſly adheres to the Guts, ncither is it eafily evacuated with the other excrc- 
ments; therefore by delay it furthcr putreties, and by the cfhcacy of heat, it turns into the matter 
and nouriſhment for Worms. This alimentary humour being conſumed, unleſs ſome freſh ſupply The reaſon 
the want thereof, which may caſe thcir hunger, they move themſelves in the Guts with greatvio- thar they ſome 
lence, they cauſe grievous and great pains, yea, and oft-times they creepup to the Stomach, and —_— = yh 
{ocome forth by the Mouth , and ſometimes they aſcend into the holes ot the Palat, and come mouth, 
forth at the Nofke. Worms are of three ſorts, for ſome are round and long, others broad and long, 
others ſhort and flender. The firſt are called by the Ancients Teretes, that is round, for that they The differen- 
are lovg and round. The ſecond are named Tenie, for that their bodies are long and broad, like ces of Worms 
aRowler or Swathe. The third are termed Aſcarides, for that they commonly wrap themſelves up 
round, Other differences of Worms are taken from their colours, as red, white, black, ath-colou- 
red, yellowiſh, Somealſo are hairy, with a great head like thelittle Fiſh which the French call Cha- 
bit, we a Millers Thumb ;, in ſome diſeaſes many worms are generated and caſt forth by the Funda- 
ment, as ſmall as hairs, and uſually of colour white, and theſe are they which are called Aſcarides. 

e diverſity of colours in Worms proccedeth not from the like diſtinct diverlity of hum.ours where- 
of they are generated. For the mclancholick and cholerick humour by their qualities are wholly 
unfit to generate Worms. But this manifold variety in colour, is by reaſon of the different corru- 
Ption of the chy{us or phl:gmatick humour whereof they are bred. The long and broad Worms are 
often-times (ixetched alongtt all the Guts, being like to a _ or albuminous fubltance _ 

x verl 
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verily Iſaw one voided by a Woman which was like to a Serpent, and ſome fix foot long, which 
ought not to ſeem ſtrange, ſeeing, it is noted by the Ancients, that they have ſeen Worms ſo long 


as the length of the whole Guts, that is ſeven times the length of ones body. Wierus writes, that he 
ſaw a Country-man who voided a Worm eight foot and one inch long, in head and mouth reſcm- 
bling a Duck, which therefore I have thought good here to cxprels. 


The Figure of a Worm, generated in, and caſt forth of the Gut. 


= 
MW 


F aleriola affirmeth, that he ſaw a Wortn above nine foot long Now as Worms differ jn ſhape 
ſo are their places of generation alſo different. For theround and long Worms are commonly pene- 
In what places rated in the ſmaller guts, the relt in the greater, but eſpecially the Aſcarides : none breed in the $to- 
of the belly mach, as that which is the place of the firſt conco@Fion, There truly the matter which breedeth 
worms are ge- theſe Worms, gets the firſt rudiment of corruption, but comes to perfection onely in the guts; they 
nerated. breed in ſome Infants in their mothers bellics , by the pravity and corrupt nature of the humour 

flowing, from the Mother for the nouriſhment of the Child, which for that then they do not expel 
it by hege, it by delay putretieth the more. and yields fit matter for the breeding of Worms, as ſome 
have oblcrved out of Hipprcrates, Laltly. Worms breed in people of any age that arc Belly-gods ard 
; given to gluttony, as alſo in ſuch as feed upon meats ot ill juice, and apt to corrupt, as crude Sumnicy- 
. truits, Cheeſe, and Milk-meats, But to know in what part of the guts the Worms do lurk, you nuſ 
_— the Note that when they are in the ſmall guts, the Patients complain of a pain in their Stomach, with a 
mall ours, dog-like appetite ,whereby they require many and ſcveral things without reaſon, a great part of the 
nouriſhment being conſumed by the Worms lying there 3 they are alſo ſubject to often fainting, by 
reaſon of the ſynipathy which the tomach, being a part of moſt exquitit ſenſe, hath with the heart, 
the noſe itches, the breath ſtinks, by rcaſon of the exhalations ſent up from the meat corrupting in 
the ſtomach 3 through which occaſion they are alſo given to ſlccp, but are now and then waked 
therefrom by ſudden ftartings and fears they are held with a continued and ſlow fever, a dry cough, 
a winking with thcir eye-Jids, and oftcn changing of the colour of thcir faces. But Jong and broad 
Signs of Worms,bcing the innates of the greater guts.ſhew themſelves by (tools repleniſhed with many ſloughs, 
worms in the bere and there reſembling the ſeeds of a Musk-melon or Cucumer.Aſcarides are known by the itching 
great guts, they cauſe in the Fundament, caufing a ſenſe as it it were Ants running up and down cauſing allo 
Signs of Aſca- a tenaſmus, and falling, down of the Fundament. This is the cauſc of all theſe ſymproms z their ſleep 
THAGS. is turbulent and often clamorous, when as hot, acrid and ſubtil vapours, raiſed by the Worms from 
the like humour and thcir food, are ſent up to the head 3 but ſound ſleep by the contrary, as when a 
miſty vapour is ſent up from a groſs and cold matter. They dream they eat in thcir flcep, for that 
while the Worms do more greedily conſume the chylous matter in the gurs, they fiir up the ſenſe 
of the like ation in the phantaſie. They grate or gna(h their teeth by reaſon of a certain convulli- 
fick repletion, the muſcles of the temples and jaws being diſtended by plenty of vapours. A dry 
cough comes by the conſent of the vital parts ſerving tor reſpiration, which the natural, to wit, the 
Diaphragma, or Midrift, {mit upon by acrid vapours, and irritated as though there were ſome hu- 
mour to be expellcd by coughing. Theſe ſame acrid tumes aflailing the oritice of the ventricle, 
cauſe either an hicketting, or clſc a fainting, according to the condition of their conſiltence, groſs or 
thin 3 theſe carried up to the parts of the Face cauſe an itching of the Noſe, a darkncls of the Sight, 
and a ſudden changing of the colour in the cheeks. Great Worms are worſe than little oncs, red than 
white, living than dead, many than few, variegated than thoſe of one colour, as thoſe which are 
why worms ſigns of a greater corruption. Such asare caſt torth bloudy and ſprinkled with bloud, are deadly, tor 
of divers co- they ſhew that the ſublitance of the guts is caten aſunder 3 for oft-times they corrode and pertorate 
lours are more the body of the gut wherein they are contained, and thence penetrate into divers parts of the belly 
dangerous, fq that they have come forth ſometimes at the nave], having eaten themſelves a paſlage forth, as Ho!- 
lerius affirmeth. When as children troubled with the Worms draw their breath with difficulty, and 
wax moitt over all their bodies, it is a tign that death is at hand. If at the beginning of ſharp Fevers, 
round worms come torth alive, it is ſign of a pettilent Fever, the malignity of whoſe matter they could 
not endure, but were torced to come forth, But it they becalt forth dead, they are figus of greater 
corruption in the humours, and of a more venenate malignity. 


Is obſervat. 


Ad finem lib.'4 
ar morbis, 
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CHAP. V. 
What Cure to be uſed for the Worms. 


either alive or dead forth of the body, as being ſuch that in their whole kind are againſt Na- 

cure 3 all things muſt be ſhunned which are apt to heap up putrefaction in the body by thcir 
corruption, ſuch as are crude Fruits, Checſe, Milk-meats, Fiſhesz and laſtly ſuch things as are of a 
difficult and hard digeſtion, but prone to corruption. Pap is fit for children, for that they require 
moiſt things 3 but theſe ought to anſwer in a certain ſimilitude to the confiltence and thickneſs of 
Milk, that ſo they may be the more calily concodted and aſſimilated, and ſuch onely is that pap which 
is made with Wheat-flower, not crude, but baked in an Oven, that the Pap made therewith may not 
be too viſcid nor thick, if it ſhould onely be boiled in a Pan as much as the Milk would require 3 Or 
eſe the Milk would be too terreſtrial or too wateriſh, all the fatty portion thereof being reſolved, the 
checlie and whayith portion remaining, if it ſhould boil ſo much as were neceſſary for the full boiling 
of the crude meat 3 they which uſe meal otherwiſe in pap, yicld matter for the generating of grols 
and viſcid humours in the ſtomach, whence happens obſtruction in the firlt veins and ſubſtance of the 
liverz by obſtruction worms breed in the guts, and the ſtone in the kidnics and bladder. The Pa- 
tient mult be fcd often, and with meats of good juice, lett the worms through want of nouriſhment 
ſhould gnaw the ſubſtance of the guts. Now when as ſuch things breed of a putrid mattcr, the Pa- 
tient ſhall be purged, and the putrefation repreſt by Medicins mentioned in our Treatiſe of the 
Plague, For the quick killing and caſting of them forth, Syrup of Succory or of Linunons with 
Rubarb, a little Treacle or Mithridate, is a ſingular Medicin, it there beno Fever. You may alſo 
for the ſame purpoſe ule this following Medicin. Re Corme cervi, pul. raſier. eboris, an. 5 j. ($. ſem. ta= 
nacet. & contra verm. an. 5 ). fiat deco@t. proparva doſi, in colat. infunde rhei optimi, 3 j. cinam. ? j. diſſolve 


J= diſcaſe there is but one Indication, that is, the excluſion or caſting out of the Worms 


The general 


Indications cf 


curing the 
Worms, 


Wherefore, 
and where- 
with ſuch as 
have the 


ſhrupi de abſinth. % {s. make a potion, give it in the morning three hours before any broth. Oil of Worms muſt 


Olives drunk, kills Worms as alſo Water of Knotgraſs drunk with Milk; and in like manner al 
bitter things. Yet I could firſt wiſh them to give a Clyſter made of Milk, Honey, and Sugar, without 
Oils and bitter things, leſt ſhunning thereof they leave the lower guts and come upwards for this is 
ratural to Worms to ſhun bitter things, and follow ſweet things. Whence you may learn, that to 
the bitter things which you give by the mouth, you muſt always mix ({weet things, that allured by 
the ſweetneſs, they may devour them more greedily, that ſo they may kill them. ThereforeI would 
with Milk and Sugar mix the ſeeds of Centaury, Rue, Womwood, Aloes, and the like: Harts-horn 
is very effectual againſt Worms, wherefore you may infuſe the ſhavings thereof in the Water or 
Drink that the Patient drinks, as alſo to boil ſome thereof in his broths. So allo Treacle drunk or 
taken in broth, killeth the Worms 3 Purſlain boiled in broths, and dittilled and drunk, is allo good 
againſt the Worms 3 as alſo Succory and Mints; alſoa decoction of the lefler Houlleck and Sebettens 
given with Sugar before mcat 3 it is no leſs effetual to put Worm-ſeecds in their Pap, and in roaſted 
Apples, and fo to give them it, Alſo you may make ſuppoſitories after this manner, and put them 
upinto the Fundament, IK Coralli ſubalbi, raſure eboris, corn.cerv. u(ti, ireos, ans I ij. mellis albi 5 ij. ('. 
«que centinodie q.,ſ. ad omnia concorporanda, fiant Glandes : let one be put up every day, of the weight of 
5 ip for children 3 thcſe ſuppoſitorics are chiefly to be uſed for Aſearides, as thoſe which adhere to 
the right gut. To ſuch children as can take nothing by the mouth, you (hall apply Cataplaſms to 
their navels made of the Powder of Cummin-ſceds, the flower of Lupines, Wormwood, Southern= 
wood, Tankie, the leaves of Artichokes, Rue, the Powder of Cologrintida, Citron-{ceds, Aloes, Arſe- 
{mart, Horſc-mint, Peach-leaves, Coſtus amarus, Zedoaria, Sope, and Ox-gall. Such Cataplaſms are 
oft-times ſpread over all the belly; mixing therewith aftringent things tor the ſtrengthening of the 
part, as Oil of Myrtils, Quinces and Maltichz you may alſo apply a great Onion hollowed in the 
the midſt, and hlled with Aloes and Treacle, and fo roaſted in the Embers, then beaten with bitter 
Almonds, and an Ox gall. Alſo you may make Emplaſters of bitter things, as this which follows : 
RK Fells bubuli, ſucci abſinth, an. Z ij. colocyn. 7 j. terantur &* miſceantur ſimul, incorporentur cum farina lit» 
pinorum : make hereot an Emplaſier to be laid upon the navel, 

Liniments and Ointments may be alſo made for the ſame purpoſe, to anoint the belly; you may 
alſo make Plaſters for the navel of Pilule Raf. anointing in the mean time the Fundament with Honey 
and Sugar, that they may be chaſed trom above with bitter things, and allured downwards with 
lweet things. Orclſe take Worms that have been cali forth, dry them in an iron pan over the hire, 
then powder them, and give them with Wine or ſome other liquor to be drunk, for ſo they are thought 
quickly to kill the ret ot the Worms. Hereto alſo conduceth the juice of Citrons drunk with the 
Oil of bitter Almonds or Sallet-oil. Alſo ſame make Baths againſt this afte&, of Wormwood, Galls, 
Peach-leaves boiled in Water, and then bathe the child therein. 

But in curing the Worms, you mult obſerve that this diſcaſe is oft-times entangled with another 
more grievous diſcaſc, as an acute and burning Fever, a flux or ſcouring, and the like 3 in which (as 
for example ſake) a Fever being preſent and conjoined therewith, if you (liall give Worm-ſecds, old 
Treacle, Myrrh, Aloes, you ſhall increaſe the Fever and Flux, for that bitter things arc very contrary 
to theſe affets, But it on the contrary, in a Flux whereby the Worms are excluded, you (hall give 
Corral, and the Flower of Lentils, you ſhall augment the Fever, making the matter more contuma- 
cious by dry and aſtringent things. Therefore the Phytician (hall be caretul in conltidering whether 
the Fever be a ſymptom of the Worms, or on the contrary it be eſſential, and not ſymptoratick 3 that 
this being known, he may principally infilt in the uſe of ſuch Medicins as refiſt both atte&s, as Pur- 
ging and bitterilh in a Fever and Worms, but bitter and ſomewhat aftrictive things in the Worms 
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Of the Leproſie. 


CHAP. VI. 


A ſhort deſcription of the Elephantiaſis or Leprofie, and of the Canſes thereof, 


rough, ſcabious, wrinkled, and unequal, like the skin of an Elephant. Yet this name 
may ſeem tobe impoſed thereon, by rcaſon of the greatneſs of the diſeaſe. Some from 
the opinion of the Arabians, have termed it Lepra, or Leprofic ( but unproperly, for the Lepra is a 
kind of ſcab and diſeaſe of the skin, which is vulgarly called Malzxm ſanti manis)) which word for 
the preſent we will uſe, as that which prevails by cuſtom and antiquity. Now the Leproſie (ac: 
Lib 4. cap.1. cording to Paulus) is a Cancer of the whole Body, the which (as Avicen adds) corrupts the com. 
Lib.2,cap.11, plexion, form and figure of the members. Galen thinks the cauſe arifeth from the error of the 
{anguifying faculty, through whoſe default the aſſimilation in the fleth and habit of the body is de. 
praved, and much changed from it ſelf, and the rule of Nature. But ad Glaxconem, he dchines this 
diſcaſe, An effution of troubled or groſs bloud into the veins and habit of the whole body. This 
Diſeaſe is judged _ for that it partakes of a certain venenate virulency, depraving the mem. 
There is acer- bers and comelinels of the whole body. Now it appears that the Leprofie partakes of a certain 
tain hidden yonenate virulency by this, that ſuch as are melancholick in the whole habit of their bodics, are 
ey perk not leprous. Now this diſcaſe is compoled of three differences of Diſcaſes : Firſt, it contifts ofa 
* diſtemper againſt Naturc, as that which at the beginning is hot and dry, and at length the chulli. 
tion of the humours cealing, and the heat diſperſed, it becomes cold and dry, which is the con- 
jun& cauſe of this ſymptom. Alſo it confilts of an evil compoſition or contormation, for that 
it depraves the figure and beauty of the parts. Alſoit conliſts of a ſolution of continuity, when 
as the fleſh and skin are clett in divers parts with ulcers and chops. The Leproſie hath for the moi 
The primitive Part three general cauſes, that is, the Primitive, Antecedent, and Conjunctive; The Primitive cauſe 
cauſe of a Le- is cither from the ftirlt conformation, or comes to them after they are born. It is thought to be 
prohie. in him from the tirft contormation, who was conceived of depraved and menſtruous bloud, and ſuch 
— they May 4« are inclined to melancholy 3 who was begot of the leprous ſecd of one or both his Parents, for 
bs, ee leprous perſons gencrate leprous, becauſe the principal parts being tainted and corrupted with a 
firſt confor- melancholick and venenateuice, it mult neceſſarily follow, that the whole maſs of bloud and (ced 
mation. that falls from it, and the whole body ſhould alſo be vitiated. This cauſe happens to thoſe that 
are already born, by long ſtaying, and inhabiting in Maritime Countries, whercas the groſs and mi- 
iy air, in ſucceſs of time, induceth the like fault into the humours of the body 3 for that, accor- 
ding to Hippocrates, ſuch as the airis, ſuch is the ſpirit, and ſuch the humours. Alſo long abidin 
in very hot places, becauſe the bloud is torritied by heat, but in cold places, for that they ow, 
fate, and congcaling the ſpirits, do after a manner ftupihe, may be thought the primitive caulcs of 
this diſeaſe. Thus in ſome places of Germany there are divers leprous perſons; but they are more 
frequent in Spain, and over all Africa, than inall the World belide, and in Langzedoc, Provence, 
and Gwyenne, arc More than in whole France beſides. Familiarity, copulation, and cohabitation with 
leprous perſons may be reckoned amongſt the cauſes thereof, becauſe they transfer this diſeaſe to 
their Familiars by their breath, ſweat, and ſpittle, Iett on the edges of the Pots or Cups. This dif- 
eaſe is alſo cauſed by the too frequent ule of (alt, ſpiced, acrid and groſs meats, as the fleſh of Swine, 
Aſſes, Bears, Pulſe, Milk-meats 3 {oalſo groſs and {trong Wines, Drunkennels, Gluttony, a laborious 
lite, tull of ſorrow and cares, for that they incraflate, and as it were burn the bloud. But the reten- 
tion of melancholick excrements, as the ſupprethon of the Hemorrhoids, Courſes, Small Pox;, and 
Meazles, as alſo a Quartan Fever accultomed to comeat ſet times 3 the drying up of old ulcers, tor 
that they dehile the maſs of the bloud with a melancholick droſs and filth. Now you mult under- 
ſtand, that the cauſe of the Leproſie by the retention of the ſuperfluities, happens, becauſe the corrupt 
bloud is not evacuated, but regurgitates over the whole body, and corrupts the bloud that ſhould 
nouriſh all the members ; wheretore the athmilative taculty cannot well aſſimilate by reaſon of the 
corruption and detaule of the juicez and thus in concluſion the Leprofſie is cauſed, The Antecedent 


JT diſeaſe is termed Elephantiafis, becauſe the skin of ſuch as are troubled therewith is 


he Antece- , _—_ 
=_ cauſe of Cauſes are the humours diſpoſed to aduftion and corruption into melancholy, by the torrid heat3 
tor in bodies poſſeſſed with ſuch heat, the humours by adultion cafily turn into melancholy, which in 


Leproſie, 


time acquiring the malignity and corruption of a virulent and venenate quality, yields a beginning 
The Conjun& and eflence to the Leprotice. The Conjunct cauſes are the melancholick humours , which arc now 
cauſe. partakers of a vencnate and malign quality, and ſpread over the whole habit of the body, corrupt- 

ing and deſtroying it hrlt by an hot and dry diſtemper, and then by a cold and dry, contrary to the 
How it comes beginnings of lite. For hence inevitable death muſt enſue, becauſe our lite confilts in the modera- 
to be deadly, tion of heat and moitiure, 


__— 


CHAP. VII. 
The ſigns of a Leprofie, breeding, preſent, and already confirmed. 


C1 He diſpoſition of the body and humours to a Leprofie, is ſhewed by the change of the na- 


tive and tre(h colour of the Face, by that affect of the Face, which is commonly called 
. Gmtta roſacea , red and blackiſh ſufftuſions and pultles, the talling away of the hairs, and 
a great thirit, and a drineſs of the mouth both by night and day, a ſtinking breath, little ulcers 


. _ the mouth, the change ot the voice to hoarſne(s, a detire of venery above nature and cultom. Now Wri 
The begin- wag ; _ — . k Nags 
ning of a Le- there are four times of this difcale, the beginning, increaſe, ſtate, and declenfion., The beginning eati 
prohie, is, when asthe malignity hath not gone turther than the inner parts and bowels, whereupon the 
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firength muſt needs be more languid. The increaſe is, when as the virulency comes forth, and the 
ſigns and ſymptoms are every day increaſcd in number and ftrength.. The fiate is, when as the mem- 
bers are exulcerated, The declention is, when as the aſpect of the Face is horrid, the extreme parts 
fall away by the profundity and malignity of the ulcers, ſo that none, no not of the common ſort 
of People, can doubt of this diſeaſe. According, to the doctrin of the Ancients, we mult in ſearch- 


ing out of the f1gns of this diſeaſe being preſent, have chict regard to the head, For the figns of 


diſcaſcs more properly and truly ſhew themſelves in the Face by rcafon of the ſoftneſs and rarity of 
the ſubltance thereot, and the tenuity of the skin that covers it z whercefore a black and adult humour 
diffulcd thereunder, cafily ſhews it ſelt, and that not onely by the mutation of the colour. but alc of 
the character, and bulk, and oft-times by manifett hurting it. Wherefore you mult obſerve in the 
hcad, whether it have ſcales, and whether in the place of thoſe hairs that are fallen away, others 
more tender, ſhort and rare grow up, which is likely to happen through det of tit nourithment 
to preſerve and generate hairs through corruption of the hairy ſcalp that thould be tiored with ſuch 
nouriſhment, and of the habit it ſelt, and through the untitnels thereof to contain hairs : lalily, by 
the acrimony of the vapours ſent up from the adult humours and entrails, fretting, aſundcr the roots 
of the hairs. But it not onely the hair, but alſo ſome portion of thc 5kin and ticth about the roots 


the firlt ſign of a Leprofic, A ſecond and very certain fign, is a numerous and manifclt circumſcri- 
ption of round and hard puſhes or pultles under the eyc-brows, and bchind che cars, and in fcvcral 
places of -the Face, reſembling round and hard kernels, occalioncd by the detaule of the atlimil: 
ting faculty, The cauſc of this detault is the groſsncls of the lowing nouriſhment, by which mcans 
it being 1mpact, and Ropping in the ttraitneſs of the way, it grows round, as it wcre compaſſed 
about in the place whcreas it tticks, and by the means of the crudity, for that it is not atlinulaccd, 
and by delay, it is further hardned, The third lign is, the more contract and exa& roundnels of the 
cars, their grolsneſs, and as it were grainy ſpifſitude or denſncls the cauſe of their roundnel(s is the 
conſumption of the flaps and fleſhy part through want of nouriſhment, and cxceſs of heat 3 but 
the occalion of their grainy ſpiſſitude is the groſsnc(s of the carthy nouriſhment flowing thither. 
The fourth tign is a Lion-like wrinkling of the forc-head, which is the reaſon that ſyume term this 
diſcale Morbus Leoninus ; the cauſe hereof is the great drineſs of the habit of the body , which alſo 
is the reaſon that the bark of an old Oak is rough and wrinkled. The tifth is, the exa& roundnefs 
of the cyes, and their tixt and immovcable ſteddincſs 3 verily the eycs are naturally almolt round, 
yet they appear obtule, and ſomewhat broad on the forcfide, but end in a Conus on the hind part, by 
xcaſon of the concourie and htigure of the muſcles and fat inveſting them. Theretore theſe being, 
conſumed either through defc& of laudable nouriſhment, or clſe by the acrimony of the flowing, 
humour, they are rettorcd to their proper figure and roundneſs. Now the muſcles which moved the 
cycs being conſumed, and the fat which tacilitated their motion walted, it comes to pals that they 
ſtand ſtift and unmovable, being deſtitute of the parts yielding motion, and the facility thereot; 
The fixth ſign is, the Nultrils flat outwardly, but inwardly ftraight and contracted, that is, an carthy 
and groſs humour forced from within outwards, which ſwclls the tides or edges of the Nottrils 3 
whence it is, that the paſſages of the Noſe appear as it were obliructcd by the thicknc(s of this hu- 
mour, but they are dcpreficd and RBatted by reaſon of the rctt of the Face ard all the neighbouring, 
parts {wollen more than their wont 3 add hereto that the partition is conſumed by the acrimony oft 
thecorroding and ulcerating humour, The ſeventh is, the litting up. thickneſs and {welling ot the 
lips, the flthineſs, ſtench and corrotion ot the gums by acrid vapours riting to the mouth; but the 
lips of leprous perſons are more ſwollen by the internal heat burning and incraffating the hu- 
mours, as the outward hcat ot the Sun doth in the Moors. The eighth fign is, the (welling and 
blackneſs of the Tongue, and as it were varicous veins lying under itz becauſe the Tongue being 
by nature ſpungcous and rare, is calily tored with excrementitious humours, {ent from the inner 
parts unto the habit ot the body : which ſame is the cauſe why the glandules placed about the 
Tongue above and below, are {wollen hard and round, no otherwilc then fcrophulous or mcazlcd 
Swinc.  Lalily, All chcir Face riſeth in red bunches or puſhes, and is over-ſprcad with a dusky and 
obſcure redine[s 3 the eycs are hery, ficrce and tixed, by a melancholick cacheEtick diſpotition of the 
whole body, manitett bgns whereot appear in the Face, by reaſon of the tore-mentioned cauſes, yet 
{ome leprous perſons have their Faces tinctured with a yellowith, others with a whitith coluur, ac- 
cording to the condition of the humour, which ſerves tor a baſis to the leprous malignity, For 
hence Phyſicians afhrm that there are. three forts of Lepiolies, one of a reddith black colour , con- 
filting in a mclancholick humour anothepof a yellowith green, in a cholerick humour 3 another in 
a whitith yellow, grounded upon adult phlegm. The ninth fign is a fitinking of the breath, as allo 
ot all the excrements procecding from leprous bodies, by reaſon of the malignity conceived in 
the humours, The tenth is, a hoarſnels, a ſhaking , harſh and obſcure voice, as it were com- 
ing out of the Noſe, by rcaſon of the Lungs, recurrent Nerves and Muſcles of the Throttle tain- 
ted with the groſsneſs of a virulent and adutt humour; the torc-mentioned conltriction and obfiru- 
Ction of the inner paſſage of the Noſe; and lalily, the aſperity and inequality of the Weazon by 
immoderate drincſs , as it happens to ſuch as have drunk plentifully of firong Wines without any 
mixture, This immoderate drineſs of the Muſcles ſerving tor reſpiration makes them to be trou- 
bled with a dithculty of breathing, The eleventh ſign is very oblervable, which 1s a Morphew or 
detedation of all the skin, with a dry roughneſs and grainy inequality, ſuch as appears in the skins 
of plucked Geeſe, with many tetters on every tide, a nithy ſcab, and ulcers not calting off onely a 
bran-like ſcurff, but alſo ſcales and cruſts, The cauſe of this dry ſcab is the heat of the burning 
bowels and humours uncqually contracting and wrinkling the skin, no otherwiſe than as leather 1s 
wrinkled by the heat of the Sun or Fire. The cauſe of the filthy ſcab and ſcrpiginous ulcers, is the 
eating and corrcding condition of the melarcholick humour, and the venevate corruption, it alſo 
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being the author of corruption, ſo that it may be no marvel, if the digeſtive faculty of the liver be. 
ing ſpoiled, the atlimilative of a malign and unfit matter ſent into the habit of thebody, cannot 
well nor fitly perform that which may be for the bodies good. The twelfth 1s, the ſenſe ot a certain 
pricking, as it were of Goads or Needles over all the skin, cauſcd by an acrid vapour hindred fron, 
paſſing torth, and intercepted by the thickneſs of the skin. The thirteenth is a conſumption ang 
emaciation of the muſcles which are between the thumb and fore-tnger, not onely by reaſon thar 
the nouriſhing and aitimilating tacultics want fit matter wherewith they may repair the lots of the; 
parts, for that is common to theſe with the relt of the body 3 but becauſe theſe mulclcs naturally 
riſe up unto a certain mountainous tumour, therefore their deprethon 15 the more manitelt, Ang 
this is the cauſe that the ſhoulders of leprous perſons ſtand out like wings 3 to wit,the cmaciation of 
the inward part of the muſcle Trapezites, The fourteenth fign is, the diminution of ſenſe, ora numh. 
ic{s over all the body by reaſon that the nerves arc obſtructed by the thickneſs of the mclancholick 
humour hindring, the free paſſage of the animal ſpirit, that it cannot come to the parts that thoylg 
rccciveſcnſe, theſe in the interim remaining free which are ſent into the muſcles for motions ſake, 
and by this note I chicfly make trial of leprous perſons, thruſting a ſomewhat long and thick nec], 
{omcwhat dcep into the great tendon endued with moſt exquilit {cnſc, which runs to the heel. which 
it they do not wcll ted, I conclude that they are certainly leprous. Now tor that they thus Joſe 
their ſenſe, their motion remaining entire 3 the cauſe hereof is, that the nerves which are difſcmj. 
nated to the skin, are more affc&cd, and thoſe that run into the muſcles are not to much, and there. 
fore when as you prick them ſomewhat dcep, they feel the prick, which they do not in the ſurface 
of the skin. The titteenth is, the corruption of the extreme parts polſeſied by putrcfaCtion and 3 
Gangrcne, by reaſon of the corruption of the humours ſent thither by the firength of the bowels, jp. 
fecting with the like tainture the parts wherein they remain: add hereto that the animal lenſitiyg 
faculty is there decayed, and as often as any faculty hath forſaken avy part, the rclt preſently after 
manner negle&t it.The lixteenth is.they are troubled with terrible dreams 3 for they ſcem in their leq, 
to {ce Devils, Serpents, Dungeons, Graves, dead bodics, and the like, by reaſon of the black vapors gf 
the mclancholick humour troubling the phantaſie with black and diſmal vitions,by which reaſon alſy 
ſich as are bitten of a mad Dog tear the water. The ſeventcenth is, that at the beginning and jn. 
crcaſe of the diſcaſe they are ſubtil,crafty and turious,by reaſon of the heat of the humours and bloyg, 
but at length in the tiate and declenſion, by reaſon of the heat of the humours, and bloud, and cy. 
trails decaying, by little and little therefore then fearing all things whereof there 15 no cauſe, and 
difiruſting ot their own frength, they cndeavour by craft malicioully to circumvent thoſe with whom 
they deal, tor that they perceive their powers to fail them. The cighteenth, is a delire of venery 
above their nature, both for that they are inwardly burncd with a frange heat as alſo by the mix. 
are of flatulencics therewith (tor whoſe generation the melancholick humour is moſt fit) which arc 
agitated, and violently carried through the veins and genital parts by the preternatural heat; but 
at length, when this hcat is cooled, and that they are fallen into an hot and dry diſtemper, they 
mightily abhor vencry, which then would be very hurtful to them, as it is alſo at the beginning of 
the diſcale, becaule they have ſmall ſtore of ſpirits and native heat, both which are dithpated by 
venery. The ninctcenth is, the ſo great thickneſs of their groſs and livid bloud, that if you walhir, 
you may find a ſandy matter therein, as ſome have tound by experience, by reaſon of the great adu- 
ttiow and affation thcrcot, The twentieth is, the languidneſs and weakneſs of the pulſe (by reaſon 
of the oppreflion of the vital and pulfihick taculty by a cloud of groſs vapours.) Herewith alſo thcir 
urin ſometimes is thick and troubled, like the urin of carriage-beaſlts, it the urinary veſſels be permea- 
ble and tree, otherwiſe it is thin, if there be obliruction, which onely ſuffers that which is thin to 
flow forth by the urinary paſſagesz now the urin is oftentimes of a pale aſh-colour, and oft-times 
it ſmells like as the other excremcnts do in this diſcaſe. Verily there are many other ſigns ct the 
Leproſie, as the ſlowneſs of the bclly by reaſon of the heat of the Liver, often belchings by reaſon 
that the ſtomach is troubled by the reflux of a mclancholick humour, frequent ſneezing by reaſon of 
the fulneſs of their brain to theſe this may be added molt frequently, that the face and all the skin 
is unctuous or grcalic, ſo that water poured thereon, will not in any place adhere thereto: I con- 
ccivc it is by the intcrnal heat diſſolving the tat that lics under the skin, which therefore always 
looks as if it were greaſed or anointcd therewith in leprous perſons. Now of theſe fore-mentioned 
ſigns, ſome arc ugivocal, that is, which truly and ncceflarily ſhew the Leprohie : other ſome are cqui- 
vocal or common, that is, which conduce as well to the knowledge of othcr diſeaſes as this. To 
conclude, that afſuredly is a Leprolic which is accompanicd with all, or certainly the moli part of 
thclc fore-mentioned tigns, 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of Prognofticks in the Leproſie 3 and how to provide for ſuch as ſtand in fear thereof. 


He Leproſic is a diſcaſe which paſſcth to the iſſue, as contagious almoſt as the Plague, {carc? 

curable at the beginning, incurable when as it is conhrmed., becauſe it is a Cancer ot the 

whole body 3 now if ſome one Cancer of ſome one part ſhall take dcep root therein, It 15 

judged incurable. Furthermore, the remedics which to this .day have been found out again this 
Dilcaſc arc judged interiour and unequal in fircngth thereto. Beſides, the ſigns of this diſcale do not 
outwardly thew themſclves before that the bowels be ſeized upon, poſſeſſed and corrupted by thc 
malignity of the humour, eſpccially in ſuch as have the white Leprofie, ſundry of which you may 
{ce about Bourdearrx, and in Little-Britain, who notwithſtanding inwardly burn with (o great heat, that 
it will {uddcnly wrinkle and wither an Apple held a ſhort time in their hand, as if it had laid tot = 
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days in the Sun. Theres another thing that increaleth the difhculty of this diſcaſe, which is an 
cqual pravity of the three principal faculties whereby lite is preſerved. The deceittul and terrible 
vitions in the ſleep, and numbnels in tecling, argue the depravation of the animal faculty z now the 
weakneſs of the vital taculty is ſhewed by the weakncls of the pulſe, the obſcurity of the hoarſe ard 
jarring VOICC, the dithculty of breathing, and ſtinking breath the decay of the natural is maniteticd 
by the depravation of the work of the Liver in ſanguitication, whence the firtt and principal cauſe of 
this harm ariſeth.Now becauſe we cannot promiſe cure to ſuch as have a confirmed Leprotic, and that The Cure. 
we dare not doit to ſuch as have been troublcd therewith but for a ſhort ſpace, it remains that we 

briefly ſhew how to free ſuch as are ready to fall into fo fearful a diſeaſe. Such therefore mutt firlt 

of all (hun all things in dict and courſe of lite, whereby the bloud and humours may be too vehement- 

Iy heated, whereot we have tormerly made ſome mention. Let them make choice of meats of good The Diet. 

or indifferent juice, ſuch as we ſhall deſcribe in treating of the diet of ſuchas are ſick of the Plague 3 

Purging, Bleeding, Bathing, Cupping, to evacuate the impurity of the bloud, and mitigate the heat 

of the Liver, {hall be preſcribed by ſome learned Phylician. Yalefine de Tarentz much commends Gelding good 
gelding in this caſe, neither dolI think it can bediſliked 3 for men ſubjed to this dilcaſe may be ef- 282init the Le- 
{:minated by the amputation of their teſticles, and ſo degenerate into a womaniſh nature, and the P "_ 

heat of the Liver boiling the bloud, being extinguiſhed, they become cold and moiſt, which temper 

is dire&ly contrary to the hot and dry dittemper of leprous perſons; beſides the leprous being thus 

deprived of the faculty of generation, that contagion of this diſcaſe is taken away which {prcadeth. 

and is diffuſed among{t mankind, by the propagation of their iſſue. 


The End of the Twentieth Book. 


BOOK XX. 
Of PoysoNs, and of the Biting of aMap Dos, 


And the Bitings and StNg1ngs of other venomous Creatures . 


CHAP. I. 
The canſe of writing this Treatgſe of Poyſons. 


Tve Reaſons have principally moved me to undertake to write this Treatiſe of Poy- 
ſons, according to the opinion of the Ancients. The firlt is, that I might inſtruct 
the Surgeon what remedies mult preſently be uſcd to ſuch as arc hurt by poiſons, 
in the interim whilett greater means may be expected from a Phylician, The ſe- 
cond is, that he may know by certain ſigns and notes ſuch as are poiſoned or hurt 
by poylonous meats, and ſo makereport thereof to the Judges, .or to ſuch as it may 
concern, The third is, that thoſe Gentlemen and others who live in the Country, and far from 
Cities, and ftore of greater means, may learn ſomething by my labour, by which they may help 
their friends bitten by an Adder, mad Dog, or other poyſonous creatures, in ſo dangerous, ſudden 
and unuſual a caſe. The fourth is, that every one may beware of poyſons, and know their ſymptoms 
when preſent, that being known, they may ſpeedily ſeek fora remedy. The fifth is, that by this 
my Jabour all men may know what my good will is, and how well-minded I am towards the Com- 
mon-wealth in general, and each man in particular, to the glory of God. I do not here fo much 
arm malicious and wicked perſons to hurt, as Surgeons to provide to help and detend each mans 
life againſt poyſon 3 which they did not underltand, or at leatt ſecmed not fo to do, which taking 
this my labour in evil part, have maliciouſly interpreted my meaning. 
But now at length, that we may come to the matter, I will begin at the general diviftion of Poy- 
ſons, and then handle cach fecies thercot ſeverally 3 but hirlt let us give this Rule, That poylon is yypar js w the 
that which either outwardly applied or ſtruck in, or inwardly taken into the body, hath power to accounted = 
kill it, no otherwiſe than mcat well dreli is apt to nouriſh it. For Conciliator writes that the pro- Poyſon, 
pertics of Poyſon are contrary tv nourithments in their whole ſubſtance 3 for as nouriſhment is tur- 
ncd into bloud, and in cach part of the body whereto it is applied tonourith, by pertect aflimilation 
lubltituted in the place of that portion which flies away each moment. Thus on the contrary 
Poyſon turns our bodies into a nature like it ſelf and venenate, tor as every agent imprints the force 
and qualitics thereof in the ſubject patient, thus Poyſon by the immoderation of faculties in their 
whole nature contrary to us, changeth our ſubliance into its nature, no otherwiſe then fire turneth 
chaff in a moment into its own nature, and ſo conſumes it. Therefore it is truly delivered by the 
Ancients, who have diligently pricd into the facultics of Natural things, that it is poyſon that may 
killmen by deſtroying and corrupting their tempcr, and the compoture and conformation of the 
body. Now all poyſons are (aid to procced either from the corrupt Air, or trom living Creatures, 
Plants and Minerals, or by any artificial malignity in dittilling, ſubliming, and diverſly mixing of 
Poyſonous and fuming things. Hence ariſe ſundry differences of Poyſons, neither do they all work The aifferen: 
atter the ſame manner for ſome corrupt our nature by the unmeaſurableneſs of the maniteſt and ces of Poyſor. 
clementary qualites whercof they confitt, others from a ſpecitick and occult property. Hence -o- 
| that 
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All poyſons that ſome kill ſooner than other ſome 3 neither is it true that all of them preſently affail the heart 
have not a Pe hut others are naturally at deadly firife with other parts of the body 3 as Cantharides with thc bladder 
og? rag the Sea-Hare with the Lungs, the Torpedo with the hands, which it fiupcheth, though the Filhers rod 
= toy be betwixt them. Thus ot Medicins, there are ſome which are apt preſently to comfort and lireng- 
then the heart, others the brain, as/techas z others the Stomach, as Cinamon. Allo there are ſome 
poyſons which vork both ways, that is, by manifeſt and occult qualitics, as Exphorbinm 3 for that 
both by the exceſſive heat and the whole ſubltance, or the diſcord of the whole ſubſtance with ours, 
corrupts ournature. An argument hereof is, that Treacle, which by its quality is manifelily hot, in- 
fringeth the force thercof, as alſoof all others of an occult property. Poyſons which work by an oc. 
cult and ſpecitick property ,donot therefore do it, becaufe they are too immoderately hot, cold, dry, 
moiſtzbut tor that they are abſolutcly ſuch,and have that efſence from the Stars and celcſtial influence, 
which isapt to diſſolve and dcſiroy the ſtrength of mans body, becauſe being taken but even in 3 
ſmall quantity, yct are they of ſo pernicious a quality that they kill almoft in a moment, Now 
Poyſons do not only kill being taken into the body,but ſome being, put or applied outwardly; ncither 
do venomous creatures onecly harm by their ſtinging and biting, but alſo by their excrements, az 
Spittle, Bloud, the Touch and Breath. : 


q CHAP. II. 
; | How Poyſons being ſmall in quantity, may Ly their onely touch cauſe fo great alterations, 


quantity, may almoſt in a moment produce ſo. pernicious cttcts over all the body, and all the 

parts, facultics, and actions; ſo that being admitted but in a little quantity, it {wells up the 

body intoa great bigneſs. Neither ought it to ſecm leſs ſtrange, how Antidotes and Counter-poy- 

ſons, which are oppoſed to poyſon, can ſo ſuddenly break and weaken the great and pernicious effects 

thereof, being, it is not 1o likely that ſo ſmall a particle of poyſon or antidote can divide it ſelf into 

Cap. $. 1ib.6, ſo many, and ſo far ſevered particles of our body. There are ſome (faith Galen.) who think that 

ae loc, affect. ſome things by touch oncly, by the power of their quality, may alter thoſe things which are next t9 

them and that this appears plainly in the Filth Torpedo, as that which hath ſo powertul a quality, 

that it can ſend it along the Fithers rod to the hand, and {o make it become torpid or numb, But 

on the contrary, Philoſophers teach that accidents, fuch as qualitics are , cannot without their ſub- 

| mg jccts remove and _ themſclves into other ſubjects. Therefore Galen's other anſwer is more 

wondrous ef. agxccablc to reaſon, that ſo many and great aftects ot poyſons, and remedies ariſe cither trom a certain 

feds of poy- {Pirit or ſubtil humidity 3 not truly, tor that this ſpirit and ſubtil humidity may be diſperſed over 

ſons, the whole body and all the parts thercof which it attccts, bur thar little which is entcred the body, 

as caſt in by the {iroak of a Spider, or the ſing of a Scorpion, infects and corrupts all the next parts 

by contagion with the like quality, theſe other that are next to them, until trom an cxcceding ſmall 

portion of the bloud, if the firoak ſhall light into the veins, it ſhall ſpread over the whole maſs of 

3 bloud ; or of phlegm, if the poyſon ſhall chance to come to the Stomach, and ſo the force thereot (hall 

be propagatcd and diffuſed over all the humours and bowels. The doubt of Antidotes is lefs, for 

thele being taken in greater quantity, when they ſhall come into the ſtomach, warmed by the heat 

of the place they become hot, and ſend torth vapours, which ſuddenly diffuſed over the body by the 

"5a ſubtilty of their ſubſtance, do by their contrary torces dull and weaken the malignity of the poylon, 

[4 Wherefore you may often ſce, when as Antidotes are given in Icls quantity than is fit, that they are 

"Yy leſs prevalent, neither do they anſwer to our expccation in overcoming the malignity of the poylon 

ſo that it mult neceflarily follow that theſe mult not onely in qualities, but alſo in quantity be ſu- 
pertour to Poyſons. 


| T: ſeemeth ſtrange tomany how it may come to pals, that poyſon taken or admittcd in ſmall 


— 


CHAP. III. 
IV bether there be any ſuch Poyſons as will kill at a ſet time ? 


No poyſons f | O the propounded Queſtion : Whether there may be Poyſons which within a certain and 


4 


kill in a ſet dehinite time (put caſe a Moneth or Year) may kill men ? Theophraſtus thus anſwers 3 ot 
time. Poyſons ſorie more ſpecdily perform their parts, others more flowly z yet may you hind 
no ſuch as will kill in ſet limits of time, according to the will and defire of men: For that ſome kill 
ſooner or latcr than others; they do not this of their own or proper nature,as Phyſicians rightly judge, 
but becauſe the ſubje& upon which they light, doth more or leſs refiſt or yield to their ethcacy. Ex- 
perience ſheweth the truth thereof 3 for the ſame ſort of poyſon in the ſame weight and meaſure, gt- 
How poyſons ven to ſundry men of different tempcrs and complexions, will kilt one in an hour, another in IX 
_ tO _- hours, or in a day, and on the contrary, will not ſo much as hurt ſome third man. You may allo 
ter, © obſerve the ſame in purging Medicins. For the fame Purge given to diverſe men in the ſame' pro- 
portion, will purge ſome ſooner, ſomelater, ſome more ſparingly, others more plentifully, and other- 
ſome not at all alſo with ſome it will work gently, with otherſome with pain and gripings. Ot 
which diverlity, there can be no other cauſe athgned, than mens different natures in complex1on and 
temper, which no man can ſoexacly know and comprehend, as to have certain knowledge therc- 
of, how much and how long the native heat can relitt and labour againſt the tirength of poyſon, or 
how pervious or open the paſſages of the body may be, whereby the poyſon may arrive at the heart 
and principal parts. For in ſuch (tor examples ſake) as have the paſlages of their arterics more 
large, the poylon may more readily and ſpeedily enter into the heart, together with the air that 13 
continually drawn into the body. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Whether ſuch Creatures as feed wpon poyſonous things, be alſi poy/inous ? and whether 
they may be eaten ſafely and without barm. 

Ucks, Storks, Herons, Peacocks, Turkics, and other Birds, fecd upon Toads, Vipers, Afi . 
Snakes, Scorpions, Spiders, Caterpillers, and other veem_ns Oda: Maud - ws n_ _ 2: 
worthy the queſtioning, whether ſuch like Creatures nouriſhed with ſuch food, can kill poyſon may be 

or poyſon ſuch perſons as ſhall afterward cat them? Matthiolus writes, that all late Authors , who ©<aten without 
have treated of Poyſons, to be abſolutely of this opinion , That men may ſafely and without any 8+ 
danger feed upon ſuch Creatures, for that they convert the Beaſts into their nature after they have 

eaten them, and on the Contrary are not changed by them. This reaſon though very probable, 

yet doth it not make thele Bealts to be wholly hartmlels, eſpecially if they be often caten or ted upon, 

Dioſeorides and Galen ſcem to maintain this opinion, whereas they write that the milk. which is no- 

thing clſe then the xelented bloud of ſuch beaſts as feed upon Scammony, Hellebore, and Spurge, 

purgeth violently. Thercfore Phyſicians defirous to purge a ſucking child, give Purges to the 

Nurſes, whence the milk becoming purging, becomes both Meat and Mcdicin to the Child. The 

fleth of Thruſhes which teed upon Juniper-berries, ſavours of Juniper. Birds that are fcd with 
Wormwood or Garlick, either taſte bitter, or haye the ſtrong ſcent of Garlick. W hitings taken with 

Garlick, ſo {mell thereof, that they will not torego that ſmell or talte by any (alting, trying, or boil- 

ing 3 for which fole rcaſon, many who hate Garlick, are forced to abſtain trom theſe Fiſhes. The 

fleth of Rabbits that teed upon Penny-royal and Juniper, ſavour of them 3 Phylicians wiſh that 

Goats, Cows, and Afles whoſe Milk they would uſe tor Conſumptions, or other diſeaſes, thould 

be fed ſome {pace betore, and every day with theſe or theſe herbs which they deem hi tor the cu- 

ring this or that diſcaſe: For Galen athrms that he doubts not, but that in ſucceſs of time the fleth 2b. de ſinp, 
of Creatures will be changed by the meats whereon they feed, and at length ſavour thereof, facalt. 
Theretore I do not allow that the fleth of fuch things as feed upon vencmous things, thould be 

eaten for food, unleſs it be ſome long ſpace atter they have diſuſed ſuch repaſt, and that all the 

venom be digetted and overcome by the ethcacy of their proper hcat, ſo that nothing thercot may 

remain in talte, fmcll, or ſubſtance , but be all vaniſhed away. For many die ſuddenly, the The occafion 
cauſe of whoſe deaths are unknown, which peradventure was from nothing elſe but the {ympa- of ſudden 
thy and antipathy of bodies, for that theſe things cauſe death and diſcaſe to ſome, that nouriſh death in ma» 
otherſome ( according to our vulgar Engliſh Proverb, That which is one mans meat, is another mans 


poyſon.) 


CHAP. V. 
The general ſigns of ſuch as are poyſoned. 


E will hit declare what the general ſigns of poyſon are, and then we will deſcend to Common _ 
particulars, whereby we may pronounce that one is poyloned with this or that poy- figns of ſuck 
fon. We certainly know that a man is poyſoned, when as he complains of a great 72 4"© 9 {0 

heavineſs of his whole body, ſo that he is weary of himſelf, when as ſome horrid and loathlom © * 

talic ſweats out from the orifice of the tiomach to the mouth and tongue, wholly ditterent trom 

that taſte that meat, howſoever corrupted, can ſend up: when as the colour of the Face changeth 

ſuddenly, fomewhiles to black, ſometimes toyellow, or any other colour, much dittcring, trom the 

common cuſtom of man z when nauſeouſnets with trequent vomiting troubleth rhe Paticnt, and 

that he is moleſted with {o great unquictnels, that all things may ſeem to be turned uplide down. 

We know that the poyſon works by the proper, and trom the whole {ubtiance, when as without 

any manifeſt ſenſe of great heat or coldneſs the Paticnt {wounds often with cold ſweats, for 

uſually ſuch poylons have no certain and diltinEt part wherewath they are at enmity, as Cantharides 

have with the bladder. But as they work by their whole ſubltance, and an occult propricty of 

form, ſo do they preſently and dire&ly affail the heart, our effence and lite, and the tortreſs and 

beginning of the vital faculty, Now will we (hcw the tigns whereby poylons that work by mani- | 

felt and clementary qualities may be known. Thoſe who exceed in hcat, burn or make an imprel- S'g*s of hor 

ſion of heat in the tongue, the mouth, throat, ttomach, guts, and all the inner parts, with great P2Y{0%% 
thirſt, unquietneſs, and perpetual {weats, But if to their exceſs of heat they be accompanied with 

a corroding and putrefying quality, as Arſecnick, Sublimate, Roſe-ager, or Rats-bane, Verdegreaſe, 

Orpiment, and the like, they then cauſe in the tiomach and guts intolerable pricking pains, rum- 

blings in the belly, and continual and intolerable thirſt, Theſe are ſucceeded by vomutings, with 

{wcats ſomewhiles hot, ſomewhiles cold, with iwounings, whence ſudden death enſues. Poylons g; ons of cold 

tha kill by too great coldnefs, induce a dull or heavy flecp, or drowzinels, trom which you can- pgyſons, 

not ealily rowze or wakcn them 3 ſometimes they (o truuble the brain that the Patients pertorm 

many undecent geſtures and antick tricks wich their mouths, eycs, arms, and legs, like as fuch as are 

frantick z they are troubled with cold fwears, their Faces become blackith or yellowith, always 

ghaltly, all their bodics are benumbed, and they die in a (hort time, unleſs they be helped 3 poyfons 

df this kind are Hemlock, Poppy, Night-thade, Hcenbane, Mandrag. Dry poyfons are uſually ac- gjpns of dry 

companied by heat with moitture, for although Sulphur be hot and dry, yet hath it moilture to hold Poyſons, 

the parts together, as all things which have a confitience have 3 yet they are called dry, by reafon 

that drineſs is predominant in them : ſuch things make the tongue and throat dry and rough, with 


unquenchable thirſt ; the belly is fo bound, that fo much as the urin cannot have tree pailage torth - 
al 
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all the members grow ſqualid by drinels, the Patients cannot fleep: poyſons of this kind are Ii. 
Signs of moiſt tharge, Ceruſs, Lime, Scales of Braſs, Filings of Lead, prepared Antimony, On the contrary, moiſt 
Poſons. poiſons induce a perpetual ſlcep.a flux or ſcouring,the reſolution of all thenervcs and joints.ſo that not 
ſo much as the eyes may be faithfully contained in their orbs but will hang as ready to fall out; the 
extreme parts, at the Hands, Feet, Noſe, and Ears corrupt and putrife, at which time they are alſo 
troubled with thirſt by reaſon of their ſtrong heat, always the companion of putrcfaQtion and oft. 
times the author thereof ; now when this cometh to paſs death is at hand, Very many deny that 
there can be any moiſt poyſons found, that is, ſuch as may kill by the efficacy of their humidity, be. 
cauſe there are no ſuch things to be found as may come to the fourth degree of moiſture. Yet there 
is an cxample that averrs the contrary, which was of one, who ſleeping on the night, was bitten by a 
An Hiſtory. Serpent, as Gilbertus Anglicus afhrmeth z for dying thereof, when as his ſervant, deſirous to awaken 
his Maſter out of his ſleep, took him by the arm, all the fleſh being putretied, fell off, and preſently 
the bones alſo fell aſunder, being deprived of their fleſh, which could not happen unleſs by exceſs of 
the venemous humidity which lay hid in the tecth and ſpittle of the Serpent. Alſo we have found 
Se. 3.1ib.z. itnoted by Hippocrates, that in arainy, humid, and ſoutherly conſtitution of the Year, it happened 
Fpid. by the malign violence of the venenate and putrefying humidity, that the fleſh of the arms and 
IE WY legs becoming rotten, fell away by picce-meal, and the bones remained bare yea alſo and the 
verea kills by bones themſclves in ſome, putreficd and fell away : neither certainly doth the Les Venerea kill 
exceſs of moi- by any other means than by a fretting and putretying force of humidity , by whoſe efficacy theſo- 
ſture, lidity of the bones is diffolved, then much more the fleſh may be tainted and conſumed by putre. 
faction. b 
To theſe and ſuch poyſons which work by a manifeſt and elementary faculty, when as they ſhall 
be reccivcd into the body after what manner ſoever, you ſhall forthwith oppoſe their contraries; and 
if by chance it be not manifeſt what, and of what diſtin& kind of poiſon that is, you muſt know 
that ſuch poiſons as work by occult propertics, it is not by Reaſon as yet found out how they will 
affe& the body, but onely by Experience. Therefore to theſe you muſt oppoſe their like An- 
tidotes, which may by their whole ſubſtance ſtrengthen the heart and vital faculty, and withſtand 
All poifons the ſtrength of the poiſon, But to this our diſtinCion of poiſons, working by a manifeſt and ele 
are not cold, mentary quality, their opinion is contrary, who athrm that the venom of all poiſonous Beal!s are 
therefore cold , for that ſuch as are bitten or ſtung with them, are forthwith felt to be colder than 
a ftone. And that Serpents tor fear of cold, when as Wintcr is at hand kecp themſelves 1n holes 
and dens under ground, or elſe as Vipers ule to do, lie under ftones, under which you may often 
find them ſtiff and numb, and ſounapt for motion, that you may eaſily take themup in your hand, 
Why ſuch as But the coldneſs that is perceived or felt in ſuch as are bitten or ſtung, is not occafioned by the 
are poyſoned coldnefs of the poiſon , but by the abſcnce of the natural heat, withdrawing it ſelf in the very in- 
_ are ſtant of the firoak, trom the ſurface into the center of the body, both for the defence of the heart, 
__ as the principal part, as alſo for that there is nothing which ſo much diſſipates, or ſo much oppugns 
the vital heat as poiſon ( of what kind ſocver it be) doth. 


CHAP. VI. 


How, or by what means to ſhun or eſchew Poyſons, 


are ſo throughly prepared for deceit and miſchicf, that they will deceive even the molt 

wary and quick-fighted 3 for they fo qualitie their ingrate taſte and ſmell , by the admix- 

ture of ſweet and well ſmclling things, that they cannot eaſily be perceived even by the skilful, 

What ſach as Therefore ſuch as fear poiſoning, ought to take heed of meats cooked with much Art , very 

fear poiſoning {weet, {alt, ſowre, or notably enducd with any other taſte, And when they are oppreſi with 

mult obſerve hunger or thirſt , they muſt not cat nor drink too greedily , but have a diligent regard to the 

incheir det. taſte of ſuch things as they cat or drink z belides, betore meat let them take ſuch things as nuy 

weaken the tirength of the poyſons , ſuch as is the fat broth of good nouriſhing fleſh meats; in 

the morning let them arm themſelves with Treacle or Mithridate, and conſerve of Roſes, or the 

lcaves of Rue, a Walnut, and dry Figs; beſides, It him preſently drink a little draught of 

Muskedine , or ſome other good Wine 3 when one ſuſpefts he hath taken any poiſon in mcat 

Why ſleep is or drink, let him forbcar ſleeping. For beſides that the force of poiſon is oft-times ſo rapid, 

hurtful. that it conſumes our lite in a thort ſpace, as Fire doth Stubble, as alſo for that it is drawn more 

Why and how inwardly into the ſecret paſſages of the body by fleep. Wheretore in ſuch a caſe it is better to 

Vomit muſt procure Vomit by drinking Hydrelenm warm , or Butter diſſolved in warm Oil, or a decoction of 

be procured, Line, or Fenugreck ſeeds, or fat Broth, for thus the received poiſon is alſo caſt forth therewith, 
or Elſe the acrimony thereof retunded, and the belly looſed. 

You way ſee this by dayly experience, for Caulticks, Veſicatories, and the like acrid things 

being applicd to thc anointed part, will not bliſter nor exulcerate the part. Neither doth the 

Vomit conduce onely in this, that it excludeth the poiſon, but it ſhews either by the Taſie, 

Smcll, or Colour, the kind of the taken poiſon; to that then by uſing the proper Antidote , 

it may be the more calily and ſpecdily reliſted, yet notwithſtanding it you conceive that the 

poiſon have deſcended deeper into the Guts, you may with a Clyſicr draw away the rc 

When and thereof which adheres to the Coats of the Guts, But if the Patient cannot vonn: , then all 

wherewich ſome purging Medicin be given him forthwith, and ſuch as are thought more pacticulaily 

they (hail be to refit poiton 3 ſuch as are Agarick, Aloes, the letſer Centaury, Rubarb, and other thir:s, 


pics. according tothe diredtion of the learned Phyſician, Then ſhall you adminiſter Clykters _ 
wit 


| is a matter of much difficulty to avoid poiſons, becauſe ſuch as at this time temper them, 
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with Caſſia , fatty decoions, Sheeps Suet, or Butter, or Cows Milk, with the mucilages of Line 

ſced, Pſilirm ſeeds, Quince ſeeds, and other ſuch things as are uſually given in a Dyſentery, or bloudy 

flux, that ſuch things may hinder the adhction of the poyſon to the coats of the guts, and by their 
unctuouſneſs retund the acrimony of the poyſon, and mitigate if any thing ſhall already bc ulcera- 

tcd, and abſolutcly detend the ſound parts from the malign effects of the poyſon. But let this be 

a perpetual rule, that the poyſen be ſpeedily drawn back by the ſame way it entered into the body The cure of 
as if it entercd by ſmelling, in at the Noltrils, let it be drawn back by ſneezing 3 it by the mouth into poyſoned 
the ftomach, let it be excluded by vomit 3 it by the tundament into the belly then by clylicr 3 it by wounds. 
the Privitics into the Womb, then by metrenchites or injections made thereinto it by a bite, liing, 

or wound, let revulſion be made by ſuch things as have a powerful attractive faculty : for thus we 
makediverſions, that by theſe we may not onely hinder the poyſon from affailing the heart, but alſo 

that by this means we may draw it from within outwards, Wherefore lirong ligatures calt about 

the arms, thighs and legs, are good in this caſe. Allo large Cupping-glaſles applicd with flame to 

ſundry parts of the body are good. Alſo baths of warm water, with a decoction of ſuch things as 

reſiſt Poyſon, Southern-wood, Calamint, Ruc, Betony, Horchound, Penny-royal, Bays, Scordium, 
Smallage, Scabious, Mints, Valerian, and the like, are good in this caſe. Alſo Sweats are good, bc- 

ing provoked fo much as the ſtrength of the Patient can endure, But if he be very wealthy, whom 

we luſpedt poyloned, it will be ſater to put him into the belly of an Ox, Horſe, or Mule, and then 
preſently into another as ſoon as the former is cold, that ſo the poyſon may be drawn fort? by the 

gentle and vaporous heat of the new killed Bcaftz yet do none of theſe things without the advice of 

a Phyſician, it it may conveniently be had, 
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CHAP. VIL 


How the corrupt or venemous Air may hill a man. 


the unburicd bodies of ſuch as arc lain in great conflicts, or exhaling out of the carth atter 224 what 
means the air 


T: Air is infected and corrupted by the admixture of malign vapours, cither ariſing from By how many, 


Earthquakes tor the air, long pent up in the cavitics and bowels of the carth, and deprived may be infe- 
of the freedom and commerce of the open air, 1s corrupted, and acquires a malign quality, which it &ed. | 
preſently transterreth unto ſuch as meet therewith, Alſo there isa certain malignity of the air, which How Thun- « yo 
accompanies Thunders and Lightnings, which ſavours of a ſulghureous virulency, fo that whatſoever ders and 
wild Bcalts thall devour the Creature killed therewith, they become mad, and dic immediately ; for _—__ 
the fire of Lightning hath a tar more rapid, ſubtil, and greater force than other tircs, fo that it may the Air: 
rightly be termed a Fire of Fires, 

An argument hereof is, that 1t melteth the head of a Spear, not harming the Wood, and Silver and i 
Gold, not hurting the Purſe wherein it is contained. Alfo the air is infe&ted by tumigations 
which preſently admitted into the body and bowels by the mouth and noſe in retpiration, by the 
Skin and arteries in perſpiration, doth cafily kill the ſpirits and humours being tirtt infected, and 
then within a ſhort (pace atter the ſolid ſubttance of the principal parts, and chicfly of the hcart IG 
being turned into their yature, unleſs the man be thirſt provided for by Sneezing, Vomiting, Sweating, "MEF 
purging by the belly, or ſome other excretion, For that poyſon wiiich is carried into the body Whether the 
by ſmcll, is the moſt rapid and effeCtual, by ſo much as a vapour or exhalation is of more ſubtil ey arg Aon _ 
and quicklicr-piercing cfſcnce than an humour. Yet notwithiianding, wile thou ſay, it is not crC- yurnr thing i 
dible, that auy be killed by any vapour raiſed by the force of hre, as of a Torci or Warming-pan, may poyſon wh 
for that the vencnate quality of the thing that is burnt, is diflipated and conſumed by the force of one. ; 
the fire, purging and cleanſing all things. This reaſon is talily teigned to the deliruction of the 
lives of carcleſs people 3 for fulphurcous brands kindled at a clear tire, do notwithitanding caſt forth 


a ſulphurous vapour. Whether do not Lignum alves and Juniper, when they arc burnt in a flame, "I I 
{mell leſs ſweetly ? HE 6 1 
Pope Clement, the ſeventh of that name, the Uncle of our Kings Mother, was poyſoned by the fume An Hiſtory: ' lt 


of a poyſonous Torch that was carried lighted before him, and died thereof. Matthiolus telleth, that 
there were two Mountebanks in the Market-place of Sienna, the one of which but ſmelling to a poy- 
ſoned Gilly-flower given him by the other, tell down dead preſently. "208 
A certain man not long ago, when he had put to his noſe, and {melled a little untoa pomander, os PIER 
which was ſectetly poyſoned, was preſently taken with a Vertigo, and all his face {welled, and unleſs "" 
that he had gotten ſpeedy help by Sternutatories and other mcans, he had died thortly after of the 1. 
ſame kind of dcath that Pope Clement did. 3K 
The ſafeſt preſervative againſt ſuch poyſons is, not to ſinell to them: moreover ſome affirm, ; | FN, 
that there are prepared ſome Poyſons of fuch torce, that being anointed but on the Saddle, they will 
kill the Rider 3 and others, that if you but anoint the Stirrups therewith, they will ſend fo deadly 
poyſonous a quality into the Rider through his Boots, that he ſhall die thereot within a thort time 
after : which things, though they be icarce credible, becauſe ſuch poylons touctt not the naked skin, (he 
yet have they an example in Nature, whereby they may defend themſelves; for the Torpedo {ends a + (PV 
narcotick, and certainly deadly force into the arm, and fo into the body of the Fiſher, the cords of | 
the Net being between them, 
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CHAP. VIIL 


That every kind of Poyſon hath its proper and peculiar Signs and Effedts. 


polible to find any one kind of poylon which may be accompanied with, or produce all the 
ligns and effects of all poyſons, otherwiſe Phylicians ſhould in vain have written of the 
figns and cffedts of each of them, as alſo of their proper remedies and antidotes. For what kind gf 
poyſon ſhall that be which ſhall cauſe a burning heat in the Stomach, Belly, Liver, Bladder, and Kia. 
nics, which ſhall cauſe a hicketting, which thall cauſe the whole body to tremble and ſhake, which 
ſhall cake away the voice and ſpeech, which ſhall cauſe convulfions, ſhall weaken the pultitick faculty 
which ſhall intercept the freedom of breathing, which ſhall ttupihe and caſt into a dead {lecep, which 
ſhall together and at once cauſe a Vertigoin the head, dimndclſs in the light, a (trangling or ſtoppage of 
the breath, thirſt, bleeding, fever, ſtoppage of the urin, perpetual vomiting, rcdnefs, lividneſs, ang 
Hot poyſons palcneſs of the tace, reſolutions of the powers, and many other things, all which are cauſed by 1 
kill ſooner forts of poyſon. Laltly, No body will deny but that hot poyſons may kill more ſpcedily thay cojg 
than cold. fox thagthey arc more ſpecdily aCtuatcd by the native heat. ; 


q S Poyſons are diſtin in Pecies, ſo cach Pecies differs in their Signs and Effects ; neither is jr 


CHAP. IX 
The Effefts of Poyſons from particular venemous things, and what Prognoſticks may thence be made, 


Lio2.cap.27, JT © is the opinion of Cornelius Celſus, and almoſt of all the Ancients, that the bite of every Bea 
The bites of hath ſome virulency, but yet ſome more than otherſome. They are moſt virulent that are 
all wild Beafls ** inflicted by Venemous Beaſts, Aſps, Vipers, Water-Snakes, and all kinds of Serpents, Ba 
2c vIru.ett, fjlisks, Dragons, Toads, mad Dogs, Scorpions, Spiders, Bees, Waſps, and the like. They are leſs 
malign, which are of Creatures wanting Venom, as of Horſcs, Apes, Cats, Dogs not mad, and ma- 
ny other things, which though of their own nature they are without poiſon, yet in their bites there 
is is ſomething more dolorihck and ill-natured than in common wounds inflicted by other occz- 
W- | fions : IT belicre, that in their ſlaver or ſantes, there is ſomething, I know not how to term it, con 
| trary to our nature, which imprints a malign quality in the ulcer, which alſo you may oblerye in 
4 the tcarings or (cratchings of ſuch Creatures as have ſharp claws, as Lions and Cats, Morcover ma- 
The bites of a qy athrm, that they have found by experience, that the bites of Mcn are not altogether without 
red-haired : : . ' WY 
man virutene Virulency, eſpecially of ſuch as are red haired and treckled, chiefly when as they are angred it is 
probable that the bites of other perſons want this malignity, ſeeing that their ſpittle will cure 
{inall ulcerations. Wherefore if there ſhall happen difficulty of cure in a wound, cauſed by a mans 
biting, which is neither red haircd, nor treckled, ncither angry, this happens not by means of the 
ſpittle, nor by any malign quality, but by reaſon of the contultion , cauſed by the bluntnels of the 
tecth, not cutting, but bruiling the part 3 for being not tharp they cannot ſo eafily enter: the fleſh, 
Contufeg — unlels by bruiting and tearing, after the manner of heavy and blunt ftroaks and weapons, wounds 
wounds har» being occationed by ſuch, are more hard to be cured than ſuch as are made by cutting and ſharp 
der ro heal Weapons. But of the fore-ſaid bitings of Venemous Creatures, there are few which donot kill in 
m_ fuch a5 a ſhort ſpace, and almoſt in a moment, but principally if the poyſon be ſent into the body bya 
OO. live Creature, for im ſuch poyſon there is much heat, z allo there is therein a greater tenuity, whici 
ſervcs as vehicles thereto, into what place or part ſoever of the body they tend , the which the poy- 
ſons taken from the dead Creaturcs are defedtive of, Wherefore ſome of theſe kill a man in thelpace 
of an hour. as the poyſon of Aſps, Baſilisks, and Toads others not unleſs in two or three days ipace, 
as of Water-Snakes a Spider and Scorpion require more time to kill, yet all of rhem admitted but 
in the leaſt quantity, do in a ſhort ſpace cauſe great and deadly mutations in the budy, as it they 
had breathcd in a pcltiferous air, and with the like violence taint and change into their own na- 
ture all the members and bowels, by which theſe ſame members do in the time of perfect health 
change laudable meats into thcir nature and ſubſtance, The place whereas theſe poiſonous Crea- 
turcs live, and the time, conduce to the perniciouſncſs of the poyſon 3 for ſuch as live in dry moun- 
tains and Sun-burnt places, kill more ſpeedily than ſuch as be in moiſt and mariſh grounds alſo 
they are more hurtfulin Wintcr than in Sunumer 3 and the poyſon is more deadly which proceeds 
from hungry, angry, and falting Creatures, than that which comes from ſuch as are tull and quict3 
as alſo that which procceds trom young things, chiefly when as they are ſtimulated to Verery , 1s 
more powerful than that which comes from old and decrepit 3 from Females worſe than from 
Malcs 3 from ſuch as have fed upon other venemous things, rather than from ſuch as have abliained 
trom them, as from Snakes which- have devoured Toads, Vipers which have fed upon Scorpions, 
Spiders and Caterpillers. Yet the reaſon of the efhcacy of poyſons depends from their proper, 
that is, their ſubtil or groſs confiſtence, and the greater or leſs aptnels of the affected body to (utter, 
For hot men that have larger and more open veins and arteries, yield the poyſon treer pallage t0 
the heart : Therefore they which have more cold and ſirait veſſels, are longer cre they die ot the 
like poiſon; ſuch as arc full, are not ſo ſoon harmed as thoſe that are faſting : for micats, þclides 
that by tilling the veſſels, they give not the poyſon lo tree paſſage, they alſo firengrhen the heart 
by the multiplication of ſpirits, (o that it more powerfully retiſts pernicious venom, It the poy- 
Why Treacle fon work by an occult and ſpccitick property, it cauſcth the Cure and Prognotuck to be dithcult, 


rerunds the and then n.utt we have recovrſe to Antidotcs, as theſe which have their wholc ſubſtance rchit poy- hement 
_—_ of ail  {ons3 but principally to TreacJe, becauſe there center into the Compolition thercot Medicivs which fnen ng 
mnPr oY - X } SF - - 1 - TA . : 

pie Pf" archor.cold, moutt, and dry : whence it is, that it retunds and withttands all poyſons, chuctly ſuch But in ti 
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nerals, and which arc not prepared by the deteltable Art of cmpoiſoners. 


DO — 


CHAP. X, 
IWhat Cure muſt be uſed to the bitings and ſtingings of venemous Beaſt s. 


Ure muſt ſpeedily be uſed without any dclay to the bites and ſtingings of venemous Beaſi; 
which may by all means diſperſe the poiſon, and keep it from entering into the body 3 tor 
when the principal parts are poſſeſſed, it boots nothing to uſe Medicins afterwards. There- 

fore the Ancients have propounded a double Indication to lead us to the tinding out of Mcdicins 


in ſuch a caſe, to wit, the evacuation of the virulent and vencnatc humour, and the change or al- 
tcration of the ſame and the affected body, Burt ſeeing evacuation is of two ſorts, to wit, Univer- 
fal, which 1s by the inner parts and Particular, which is by the outward parts : We mult-begin 
at the particular , by ſuch to pick Medicins as arc fit to draw out and retund tlic venom, for we mult 
not always begin a Cure with general things, as ſome think, eſpecially in external diſeaſes, as Wounds, 
Fractures, Diflocations, Venemous Bites and Pun&ures, Wherefore heteto as ſpeedily as you may, 
you ſhall apply remedies ht for the Bites and PunQures of venemous Beaſts 3 as for example, the 
Wounds ſhall be preſently waſhcd with Urin, with Sea-water, Aqua Vite, or Wine, or Vinegar 
wherein old Trecacle or Multard ſhall be diſſolved. Let ſuch walhing be performed very hot, and 
ſtrongly chafcd in, and thcn Icave upon the Wound and round about it, linnen rags, or lint ltecped in 
the ſame liquor, There be ſome who think it not ft to lay Treacle thereto, becauſe as they tay, it 
drivcs the poiſon in. But the authority of Galen convinceth that opinicn, tor he writcth that if 
the Treacle be applicd to this kind of wounds beforc that the venom ſhall arrive at the noble parts, 
it much conduceth. Alſo reaſon confutes it, for Vipers ficſh enters the compoſition of Treacle 
which attracts the venom by the fimilitude of ſubliance, as the Load-ftone draweth Iron, or Amber- 
' firaws, Morcover, The other ſimple Medicins which cnter this compoſition, reſolve and conſume 
the virulency and venom, and bcing inwardly taken, it defendeth the heart and other noble parts, 
and corroborateth the ſpirits. Expcrience tcacheth that Mithridate fitly given in the ficad of Trea- 
cie worketh the like effect. The Medicins that arc taken inwardly and applicd outwardly for cva- 
cuation, mult be of ſubtil parts, that they may quickly infinuate themſclves into every part to re- 
tund the malignity of the poilon 3 wherciore Garlick, Onions, Lecks, are very good in this caſe, 
for that they are vaporous 3 alſo Scordinm, Rue, Diftamnns, the lefler Centaury, Hore-hound, Rocket, 
the milky juice of unripe hgs, and the like, are gocd 3 there is a kind of wild Bugloſs amongjt all 
other Plants, which hath a ſingular force againſt venemous bites, whence it is termed Echirm and 
Viperiam, and that for two cauſes the firlt is, becauſe in the purple flowers that grow among 
the leaves, there is a reſemblance to the head ofa Viper or Adder. Another reaſon is, becaule it 
heals the biting of a Viper, not onely applicd outwardly, but alſo helpeth ſuch as are bitten being 
drunk in Wine, yea and will not ſufter thoſe that have lately drunk thereot to be bitten at all, 
Wild Tyme hath thc like effe&, thovgh theſe oft-times agree with the poiſon in quality as in hcat, 
yet do they help in diſcuſſing and reſolving itz yet, as much as we may, we mult labour to have cva- 
cuation and alteration together. It is moit convenient, if the part atfe&ted will permit, to apply 
large Cupping-glaſles with much flame and horns alſo ſucking is good, the mouth being hrtt 
wathed in Wire wherein ſome Treacleis diflolved, and with Oil, lett any thing ſhould adhere there- 
to, for it will hinder it, it {o be the mouth be no where ulcerated. It is good alfo to apply Horle- 
leeches, ſome with to apply to the wound the tundaments of Hens or Turkies that lay Eggs, tor that 
luch are opener behind, firlt putting ſalt upon them that they may gape the wider, (hucting their 
beaks and opening them now and then, leſt they ſhould be ſtifled, and ever and anon to ſubltiture 
others in {tead of ſuch as die or are ſuffocated 3 tor thus it is thought the poifon is drawn forth, and 
paſſcth into the Bird by the fundament. There be others which had rather apply to the wound 
live Birds cut aſunder in the midtt, and fo laid to the wound hot, for that they guels thele relilt poi- 
lon by a natural diſcord. But certainly it is by their heat, whereby they do not onely digelt 
Toads, Aſps, Vipers, Scorpions, and other venemous things, but alſo wear aſunder and fotten 
Sand, Stones, and moſt dry and ftony ſeeds in their gizzardsz wheretore we mult think them very 

good to draw out the poiſon and diſſipate it, But nothing is ſo forcible to diſperſe and retund the 
venom, as the impretlion of Cauterics, ctpccially actual, for a hot iron works more cttcEtually and fpee- 
dily, and cauſeth an ulcer which will remain open a longer time. Wherefore to cauſe the ſpecdict 
falling away of the Eſchar, you (hall {caritic it to the quick, and then plentitully anoint the place. 
For thus the poiſon will the ſooner paſs forth. But this uti be done before the poiſon enters far 

into the body, for otherwiſe Cauterics will not onely do no good, but further torment the Patient, 
and weaken him to no purpoſe. Let drawing plalicrs be laid to the wound and neighbouring parts, 

made of Galbanum, Turpentine, black Pitch, and other gummy and refinous things. After the falling 

away of the Eſchar Baſilicon ſhall be applied.quickned with a little Precipitate, for it 15 very eftectual m 

theſe caſes, for that it draweth torth the virulent ſanies out of the bottom of the wound , neither 

doth it ſuffer the wound to be cloſed ſpecdily. To which purpoſe they put in a piece of ſponge, or 

a root of Gentian or HermodaGtyl, or ſome acrid Medicin, as Agyptiacnt or Precipitate mixcd with 


u__—__—_— — _ 
as conliſt of a ſimple nature : ſuch as theſe which come from venemous Creatures, Plants, and Mi. 
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thepowder of Alum, or a cauttick beaten to powder, But you mutt always obſerve this, that with when hoc 
your ointments you mult always mix forme Treacle or Mithridate, or the juice of Hypericon , Or things are no! 


the like, which have power to attra& and diſperſe the poiſon, and cteanſe the ulcer; yer if too ve- 
hement heat ſhall cauſe ſuch pain as is likely to bring a Gangrene by the ditlipation ot the ſpirits, 
en neglecting the cure of the proper diſeaſe tor a time, we mult labour to correct the [ymptom. 
tin this cale you mult obſerye this rule, that you let no __ no purging, _— = 
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muſt be given greater in quantity, that ſo it may the more cafily overcome and cxpel the poiſon, Wherefore yy 
n great quan- muſt give it WWICC In a day, and continue it ſo long until you ſhall know that the ſtrength of the 


Clyſter, nor Vomit, nor uſe no Bath, nor other thing that may procure ſweat, until three days he 
palt after the bite or ſting. In the mean ſpace let the Patient thun all manner of labour, but chiefly 
Venery, leſt by cauſing an agitation of the humours, the poiſon get ſooner to the heart. Thercfore 
then it is time to uſe univerſal evacuations, when as you ſhall ſuſpect that the poiſon is diffuſed Over 
the veins and whole inner part of the body belides. Before you ſhall give nothing, unleſs Medicins 
of Treacle and Mithridate, and thelike things, which have a taculty to rchiſt poiſon, and firengthey 
the whole body by their benign and vital vapour, although their ſubftance go no further than the 
ſtomach. Thus Pills when they are ſwallowed, though they 1:0 no turther than the ſtomach, yet dg 
they draw matter out of the joints and head and (trong <1/'1crs, though they paſs no further than 
the guts, yet by their quality diffuſed further with the vapour, they draw from the moſt diſtant 
parts 3 yct you mult give an Antidote, not onely more powertul than the poiſon in quality, but alſ; 


poiſon is weakned and overcome by the remiſſion and decay of the malign ſymptoms. Yet in th 
mean while you muſt not negle the diftemper cauſed in the part by the poiſon, but muſt rather 
corre it by the application ot the remedies contrary to the diltemper, as by cold things if great hezt 
aſflict the affected part and whole body 3 by hot things on the contrary, it it ſeem as cold as a fone 
which oft-times happens. And let thus much ſuffice tor the general cure of Poiſons : now will we 


come to their particular Cure, 


CHAP. XI. 
Il by Dogs ſooner become mad than other Creatures, and what be the ſigns thereof. 
Dogs natural- Ogs become mad ſooner than any other Creatures, becauſe naturally they enjoy that tem- 
y bs to per and condition of humours which hath an caſe inclination to that kind of diſcaſe, and 
© aSit were a ccrtain diſpoſition, becauſe they feed upon Carrion, and corrupt, putrid and 


ſinking things, and lap Water of the like condition 3 beſides the trouble and vexation of loting their 
Maticrs, makes them to run every way, painfully ſearching and ſmelling to every thing and negheCting 
their mcat. An heating of the bloud enſues upon this pain, and by this heat it is turned into a melan- 
choly, whence they become mad. But yet Dogs do not always become mad by means of heat, bur 
= alſo by occaſion of cold, that is, by contrary cauſes for they tall into this diſeaſe not onely in the 
gs become - . . 
mad.not onely Dog-days, but alſo in the depth of Winter: For Dogs abound with melancholick humours, to wit, 
inthe heat of cold and dry, But ſuch humours as in the Summer through excels of heat, to in thedepth of Win- 
Summer, but ter by conſtipation and the ſuppreiſion of fuliginous excrements, they cafily turn into melancholy, 
- ws ar Hence follows a very burning and continual Fever, which cauſeth or bringeth with it a madnels, 
Wines by Add hereto, that in the depth of Winter thc hcat which is containcd within isredoubled, and in like 
manner as the ſcorching heat in Sumner, it breeds and turns the humours into melancholy. Allo 
Dogs become mad by contagion, as ſuch as are bitten by another mad Dog. A mad Dog hath ſpark- 
ling and fiery eyes, with a hxed look, crucl and aſquint, he carries his head heavily, hanging down 
towards the ground, and ſomewhat on one tide, he gapes and thrults forth his tongue, which 
is livid and blackiſh; and bcivg ſhort breathed, cats torth much hlth at his noſe, and much foaming 
matter at his mouth 3 in his gate, as if he ſuſpectcd and feared all things, he keepeth no one or certain 
path, but runs one while to this fide, another while to that, and ſtumbling like one that 1s drunk, he 
oft-times fallcth down on the ground 3 he violently affails whatſoever he meets withall, whether it 
be Man, Tree, Wall, Dog, or any thing elſe 3 othcr Dogs ſhun and preſently ſent him atar off, But 
if another unawares chance to tall foul upon him, he yields himſelf to his mercy, fawns upon him, 
and privily labours to get from him, though he be the fironger and greater, He is unmindtul of eat- 
ing and drinking, he barks not, yet bites he all he miects, without any difference, not ſparing his Ma- 
<2" In ſter, as whoat this time he knows not from a firanger or enemy. Fort 1s the property of Mclan- 
okra —_ choly to diſturb the underſtanding, fo that ſuch perſons as are melancholick, do not onely rage againl!, 
and uſe violence to their Friends and Parents, but alſo upon themſelves. But when as he ſees Water, 


fons hurt 
themſelves. he trembles and ſhakes, and his hairs ltand up on cnd. 
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CHAP. XII, {elf a 

By what ſigns we may know a man is bitten by a mad Dog. "cn 

T is not ſo caſie at the firſt to know that a man is bitten witha mad Dog , and principally for harms 

this reaſon , becauſe the wound made by his teeth cauſeth no more pain than other wounds - (t 

mad Dog not uſually do; contrary to the wounds made by the liing or bite of other poiſonous Creatures, 45 n, 
=2 _ thoſe which preſently after they are inflicted, cauſe ſharp pain, great heat, ſwelling, and abundance b. Lak 
ment of other malign accidents according to the nature of the poiſon 3 but the malignity of the bite of wh 
a mad Dog appcars not betore that the venom ſhall invade the noble parts, Yet when you are (u- "aw 

{picious ot ſuch a wound, you may acquire a certain knowledge and cxperience thereot by putting = lb 

a picce of bread into the quitture that comes from the wound, For if a hungry Dog neglect, ja Wy 

more fly from it, and dare not ſo much as ſmell thereto, it is thought to be a certain ſign that che " = 

wound was inflicted by a mad Dog. Others add, That if any give this piece of bread to hens, py 


Por, 
that they will dic the ſame day they have caten it 3 yet this latter T making experi:nent thereo!: 


failed; for devouring this virulent bread , they became not a jot the worſe. Wheretore I think forcib 
* O . : meh. C 
the former fign to be the more certain, for Dogs have a wonderful and ſure ſmelling tacul techs 
a 


ty, whercby they eafily ſcent and perceive the malignity of the like Creature, But when : 
the 
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the ragiug, virulency hath invaded the noble parts, then the Paticnts » becoming filent and ſor- Signs by 

rowful, think of many things, and at the beginning make a noiſe with their teeth 3 they make no *Mch you 

anſwer to the purpoſe, they arc more telty than ordinary, and in their flceps they are troubled with ac | eq 9 

dreams and ſtrange phantaſies, and feartul viſions and laſtly, they become atraid of the water, parts are tain- 

But after that the poiſon hath tixcd it ſelf into the ſubltance of the noble parts, then all their fa- red, 

culties are diſturbcd, all the light of their memory, ſenſes, reafon, and judgment is extinguiſhed; 

Wherefore becoming tiark mad , they know not ſuch as ſtand by them, nor their friends, no nor 

themſelves, falling upon ſuch as they mcet withall, and themſclves with their teeth and nails and 

feer, Often twitchivgs like Convullions do ſuddenly rilc in their limbs z I judge them occationed 

by extraordinary drinels, which hath as it were wholly drunk up all the humidity of the ncrvous 

parts3 there 15 a great drinels of the mouth with intolerable thirſt, yet without any deſire of drink, 

becauſe the mind being troubled, they become unmindtul and negligent of ſuch things as concern 

them, and are needful tor them 3 the eyes look fiery and red, and all the face is of the ſame colour; 

they {till think of Dogs, and ſcem to ſec them, yea and defire to bark and bite jult after the manner 

of Dogs. I conjcCture that the virulent humour hath changed all the humours and the whole body }... 

into the like nature, ſo that they think themſelves alſo Dogs 3 whence their voice becomes hoarſe '"Y Men be- 
- : j bx coming mad, 

by much cndeavouring, to bark, having torgot all decency, like impudent Dogs, to the great hor- hark like dogs. 

rour of the beholders. For their voice grows hoarſe by rcaſon of the great Urineſs of the aſpera 

arteriaz they ſhun the light, as that which is enemy to melancholy, wherewith the whole ſubſtance Why they 

of the Brain is replenithed 3 on the contrary they deſire darkneſs, as that which is like and friendly the Iighe, 

tothem. But they are afraid of the water (though good to mitigate their great diſtemper of heat Why they are 

and drineſs) and they fly from Looking-glaſſes, becauſe they imagine they ſee Dogs in them, where- _ ot the 

of they are much atraid, by reaſon whereof they ſhun the Water and all polite and clear bodics which _— 

may ſupply the uſe of a Looking-glaſsz fo that they throw themſelves on the ground, as if they 

would hide themſelves therein, leſt they ſhould be bitten again: for they affirm that he which is bit- 

ten by a mad Dog, always hath a Dog in his mind, and fo remains tixcd in that fad copitation. 

Wherefore thinking that he ſees him in the Water, he trembles for fear, and thercfore thuns the 

Water. Others write that the body by madneſs becometh wondrous dry, wherefore they hate the 

Water, as that which is contrary thereto, being abſolutely the moiſtelt clement 3 and lo they fay that 

thisis the reaſon of their tearing the Water, Rrvffis writes that madneſs is a kind of melancho- 

ly, and that fear is the proper ſymptom thereot , according to Hippocrates 3 wherefore this or Apbor.25.ſeft.6 

that kind of melancholy begets a tear of theſe or theſe things, but chiefly of bright things, ſuch 

as Looking-glaſſes and Water, by reaſon that mclancholy perſons ſeck darkneſs and folitarinels, 

by reaſon of the black corruption of the humour wherewith they abound. They fall into cold 

ſweats, a fomy, ſtinking, and greeniſh matter flows from the ulcer, by reaſon of the heat of the an- 

tecedent cauſe and ulcerated part, The urin mott commonly appears wateriſh, by reaſon that the 

ſiraincrs, as it were of the Kidnies, are ſtraitned by the heat and drineſs of the venom. Yet ſome- 

times alſo it appears more thick and black, as when Nature powerfully uſing the cxpulſive faculty, 

attempts to drive forth by urin the melancholy humour, the ſcat of the venom. Alſo ſometimes ; 

it is wholly ſuppreſt, being either mcraſſated by hot drineſs, or elſe the mind being carricd other- The _ of 2 

ways and forgetful, of its own duty, until at length the Patients, vexed by the cruclty of fo a——_— 

many ſymptoms , and overcome by the bitterneſs ot pain, dic frantick, by reaſon that Medicins rime;is for the 

have not been ſpeedily and fitly applied. For few of thoſe who have uſcd remedies in time, have moſt part cu- 

periſhed of this diſcale. rable. 


CHAP. XIII 
Prognoſlicks. 
WW =: ſo cafily ſhun the danger we are incident to by mad Dogs, as that of othes 


*Bealts , by reaſon he is a domettick creature, and houſed under the ſame roof with 

us. The virulency that reſides in his foam or Ilaver is hot and dry, malign vencnate The venom of 
and contagious, ſo that it cauſzth a diftemper like it ſclf, in the body whercto it ſhall apply it a mad dog ap- 
{lf and ſpread it ſelf over the whole body by the arteries for it doth not oncly hutt when as P!'* F7 —_ 
It istaken in by a bite or puncture, but cven applied to the skin, unleſs it be forthwith waſhed _ — Ya 
away with falt water or urin, Neither doth this venom hurt <qually or at all times alike, tor it madneſs. 
harms more or Jeſs, according to the inclination of the air to heat or cold, the depth of the wound, 
the ſtrength of the Patients Body , and the ill humours thercof, and theit diſpoſition to putrcta- 
Qtion, the freedom and largeneſs of the paſſages. Now malign ſymptoms happen ſooner or later, 
as in ſome about the forticth day, inothers about fix moneths, and in others a year aftct; There whether the 
beſome who thereupon are troubled with the falling ſickneſs, and at length grow mad 3 ſuch as fall Hydrophobiz 
Intoa fear of the Water , never recover. Yet Avicen thinks their caſe is not deſperate, it as yet —_— I 
they can know their face in a Glaſs; for hence you may gather, that all the animal faculties are not ble. , 
yet overthrown, but that they ſtand in need of firong purgations, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, Actins an Hiſtory, 
tells that there was a certain Philoſopher, who taken with this diſeaſe, and a fear of Water, when as 
he deſcended with a great courage unto the Bath, and in the Water beholding the ſhape of the 
Dog that bit him, he made a ſtand, but aſhamed thereof , he forthwith cricd out, Quid Cani ciim 
Balmo? j, e, What hath a Dog to do with a Bath? which words being uttered, he threw himſelf 
torcibly into the Bath, and fearleſly drank of the Water thereof, and ſo was freed from his diſcaſe 
together with his erroneous opinion, It is a deadly ſign to tumble themſelves on the ground to have 
a1 boarſe voice, for that is an argument that the weazon is — rough, by reaſon of too — 

2 rinels 
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drineſs. Finally, The principal parts being poſſeſſed, there is no recovery or lite to be hoped fo; 
Men may well fall mad, though they be not bit by a mad dog. For as the humours are often yy 
flamed of themſelves, and cauſe a Canccr or Leproſic, ſo do they alſo Madneſs in melancholick Per 
ſons. The bites of Vipers and other venerr.ous creatures cauſe not like ſymptoms to theſe that cows 
by the biting of a mad Dog, becauſe they die bctore ſuch can come forth or ſhew themſelves, Greaz 
wounds made by mad Dogs are not equally ſodangerous as little, for from the former great plenty of 
venemous matter flows out, but in the latter it is almolt all kept in. 


CHAP. XIV. 
What cure muſt be uſed to ſuch as are bitten by a mad Dog. 


the hurt, The Lawyer Baldus experienced this to his great harm, for being by chan 

lightly bit in the lip by a little Dog wherewith he was delighted, not knowing that h- 

was mad, and negle&ing the wound by reaſon of the ſmalneſs thereof, atter ſome four moneths 

ſpace he died mad, having then in vain aſſayed all manner of Medicins. Wherctore obſcrvin 

theſe things both for evacuation, as alſo for alteration, which we have formcrly mentioned in the 

general Cure of Wounds inflicted by the bite or ſting of venemous Creatures, and by all the mean; 

there ſpecitied, we muſt draw forth the venom, and it the wound be large, then ſuffer it to bleeg 

long and much, for ſo ſome part of the poiſon will be exhaulted 3 if it be not great it (hall + 

enlarged by ſcarification, or an occult cautery , neither ſhall it be healed or cloſed up at the ſoc. 

The force of neſt till forty days be paſſed. Sorrel beaten and applied to the wound, and the decodion there. 

Sorrel of taken inwardly, is very cffectual in this caſe, as Aetins affirms. To the ſame purpoſe you mzy 

with good ſucceſs make a lotion and friction with Muſtard diſſolved in Urin- or Vis leaving 

upon the wound a double cloth moitined in the ſame decoction : laltly, all acrid, biting, and very 

attractive Medicins are convenient in this caſe, Wherefore ſome apply Rocket boiled and bez. 

ten with Butter and Salt, others take the flower of Orobus, and tempcr it with Honey, Salt, and 

Vinegar, and apply it hot. Horſe-duvg boiled in tharp Vinegar, or Brimſione beaten to powder, 

and tempered with ones ſpittle, is good. Alſo black pitch melted with ſome (alt, and a little Ey. 

phorbium mixcd therewith, and ſo applicd, is good. Some write that the hairs of theDog whoſe 

bite cauſed the madnels, applicd by themſelves, by their ſympathy or timilitule of ſubliance, dray 

the venom from within outwards 3 for ſo a Scorpion beaten and applicd to the place whereas it 

ſtung, by drawing out the poiſon that it ſent in, reſtores the Patient to health , both theſe by of. 

ten experience are affirmed to have certain event. Others chew unground Wheat, and lay it up. 

the wound, other roalt Beans under hot Embers, then husk them and cleave them, and {o apply 

The force of them. Alſo the wound may be wholſomly waſhed and ftomented with a decoction of Docks, and 

Docks, then the hcrb beaten may be applied thereto 3 alſo the Patient may drink the decoction and by 

this one remedy Aetius afhrms that he hath recovered divers for thus it moves Urin plentitully, 

which is thought much to conduce to the cure ofthis difcaſe. There be ſome who apply the leaves 

of Betony and Nettles beaten with common Salt 3 others make a Medicin to the ſame purpoſe, an! 

after the ſame manner, of an Onion, the leaves of Rue, and Salt. Yet the reſt are exceeded by Tra- 

cle diflolved in Agua Vite or ttrong Wine, and rubbed hard upon the part, ſo that bloud may 

follow, laying, upon the wound when you have wiped it, cloths dipped in the ſame Medicin; 

An Hiſtory, then preſently apply Garlick or Onions beaten with common Salt and Turpentine. By this onely 

remedy 1 freed one of the daughters of Madamoiſella de Gron from the ſymptoms of madneſs, and 

healed the wound, when as a mad Dog had bit her gricvouſly in the calt of the right leg. Alſoit 

is good preſently to cat Garlick with bread, and then to drink after it a draught of good Wine, 

for Garlick by its ſpirituous heat will defend the noble parts from poiſon. There be fome whowilh 

to eat the roaticd liver of the Dog that hurt them, or elſe the liver of a Goat, of which remedies, as 

yet I have had no experience. Others preſcribe a dram of the ſeeds of Agnus caſtus to be drunk with 

Wine and Butter. Others the powder of River-Crabs burnt and drunk in Wine. Or, It Rad.gent. 

5 1}. aftacorum fluviat. in fumo combuſt, & in pollinem redati. 7; iij. terre ſigill. 5 (8. miſce. Give 5 |. of 

this ſame Powder in the decoction of River-Crabs, and let them drink thereof oft, at ſundry times, 

Leaping into Many have caſt themſelves into the Sca, neither have they thence had any help againſt Madnels, as 

the Sea nocer- Ferrand Pozet the Cardinal teltihcth in his Book of Poifons 3 wheretore you muli not rely up- 

rain remedy gn that remedy, but rathcr you mult have recourſe to ſuch things as are ſet in the Books of Phyti- 

_—_ Mad- cians, and approved by certain and manitold experience. But ſccing that no poiſon can kill, unlels 

it be taken or admittcd into the body, we muſt not fear any harm by ſprinkling our bodies with the 

ſanies of a mad Dog, Viper, Toad, or any other {uch like venemous Crcaturc, it ſo be that it be pre- 
ſently wiped or wathed clean away. 


T*: caſe alſo requires ſpeedy remedies z for ſuch things are in vain which come long after 
- An Hiſtory, 


— 


CHAP. XV. 
IV bat Cure muſt be uſed to ſuch as fear the IW ater, but yet are able to know themſelves in a Glaſf 


Antimony a- mult have ſtrong purgations given them. Wherefore if in any caſe Antimony be ulctul, then 
-— mad- is it in this, as that which cauleth ſweats, looſeth the belly, and procures vomiting: For it 152 
part of extreme and dangerous madneſs to hope to overcome the cruel malignity of this poiton al- 
ready admitted into the bowels, by gentle purging Medicins. Afſuredly, Such and ſo great dan- 


ger is never overcome without danger. Baths allo conduce, which may diſperſe and draw yn” 
poiſon 


The force of G = as have not their animal faculty as yet overcome by the malignity of the raging venom, 
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oiſon by cauſing ſweats. Alſo many and frequent Treacle-potions are good to retund the venom. 
and ſ{trevgthen the bowels; allo it will be hitting to give them Water and all other liquid things, 
which they ſo much abhor, in a cup with a cover. Always let ſuch as are poiſoned, or ſtung, 
or bitten by a mad Dog or other venemous Beaſt , kecp themſelves in ſome warm and light 
place, that the poiſon which by coldneſs is forced in, may be the readilier drawn out by the means of 
heat, and the ſpirits be recreated by the brightneſs of the air and therefore move from the center to 
the circumference of the body, and let the room be perfumed with ſweet things. To cat very hot 


and ſalt things preſently at the beginning, as Onions, Lecks, all ſpiced meats, and firong Wine not al- . 


layed, ſecm not to be beſides reaſon 3 becauſe ſuch things by their ſpirituous heat hinder the diffuſion 

of the poiſon over the body, and ſtrengthen the filled entrails. There be ſome alſo that would have 

chem to feed upon grols and viſcous meats, which by obttructing the veſſels, may hinder the paſſage 

of the poiſon to the heart and other parts z and by the ſame reaſon it will be better to till themſelves 

with meat to ſatiety than otherwilc, becauſe the malignity of humours is increaſed by hunger, than 

which nothing can be more harmful to venemous wounds. Yet withina ſhort while after, as with- 

in five or fix days they muſtreturn toa mediocrity, and uſe all things temperate, boilcd meats rather 

than roaſted, and that in a decoction of opening things, ſo to move urin. Laſtly, They mutt keep 

ſuch a diet as melancholick perſons ought to doz neither (hall they let bloud, leſt ſo the poiſon thould 

be further drawn into the veins but it is good that the Patients body be ſoluble from the very tirlt. 

Let their drink be Wine indiffercntly allayed with Water, Oxymel ſimplex, or the Syrup of the juice 

of Citron with boiled Water 3 or elſe this following Julip: Rc Swcci limonzum, & malorum citri,an.Z [$, 

ſuc. gran.acid, E ij. aque acetoſe, min. & roſ. an. 5 j. 4q. font, cog. quantum ſuſficit, fiat Fulep. ut artis eſt, | 
Slcepis to be avoided until the force of the poiſon beabated, tor by ſleep the humours flow back into Why ſleep is 
the bowels. All things that relilt poiſon mult be given any way whatſoever, as Limons, Oranges, hurtful to ſuch 
Angeclica-roots, Gentian, Tormentil, Burnet, Vervain, Cardzus Benediins, Borage, Buglofs, and the hy _— 
like, Let all things that arc atterwards ſet before the Patient, be meats of good juice, ſuch as arc 22d all ry 
Veal, Kid, Mutton, Partridge, Pullets, Capons, and the like, are poiſoned, 


— 


GHAL LITE 
Of the biting of a Viper or Adder, and the ſmiptoms and cure thereof. 


He remedies that were formerly mentioned againſt the bitings of mad Dogs, the ſame may 
| be uſcd againſt all venemous bitcs and ſtings, yet nevertheleſs each poiſon hath his peculiat 
antidote, Vipers or Adders (as we vulgarly term them) have in their; gums, or the ſpaces The hires of 
between their tecth, little bladders hlled with Aa virulent [aries , which is preſſed out into the part Vipers how 
that they bite with their tceth, There forthwith ariſcth a pricking pain, the part at the firlt is much virulent. 
ſwollen, and then the whole body, unlc(s it be: hindred : groſs and bloudy filth ſweats out of the The ſymptom 
wound, little blitters ariſc round about it, as if it were burnt, the wound gnaws, and as it were feeds 
upon the fleſh, great inflammation poſſeſſeth the Liver and the Guts, and the whole body becomes 
very dry, becoming of a pale or yellowith colour, with thirſt unquenchable; the belly is griped by 
hts, a cholerick vomiting moleſtcth them, the Stomach is troubled with a hicketing, the Paticnts are 
taken with often {wounings, with cold ſweat, the fore-runner of death, unleſ's you provide by tit Me- 
dicins for the noble parts, bctore the poiſon ſhall invade them. Matthiolus tells, that he ſaw a Coun- An Hiſtory, 
try man, who as he was mowing a Meadow, by chance cut an Adder in two with his Sithe, which 
when he thought it was dead, he took the one half, whereon the head remained, without any fear in 
his hand, but the enraged creature turning about her head, cruelly bit him by one of his tingers, 
which hnger, as men uſually do (eſpecially when as they think of no ſuch thing) he put into his 
mouth, and {uckcd out the bloud and poiſon, and preſcntly fell down dead, | 
Vhen as Charles the ninth was at Montpelier, I went into the ſhop of one Farges an Apothecary, An Hiſlory. 
who then made a ſolemn diſpenſation of Treacle, where not ſatisfying my felt with the looking 
upon the Vipers that were there in a glaſs, ready for the compoſition, I thought to take one of them 
in my hands, but whilett that I too curiouſly and ſecurely handled her teeth which Were in her 
upper jaw, covered with a skin, as it were a caſe to keep the poiſon in, the beaſt catched hold of 
the very end of tny tore-tinger, and bit me in the ſpace between the nail and the fleſh; whence 
preſently there aroſe great pain, both by reaſon of the part enducd with molt exquiſit ſenſe, as allo 
by the malignity of the poiſon : torthwith I exceeding tiraightly bound my finger above the wound, 
that ſo I might prcſs forth the bloud and poiſon, lett they thould diffuſe themſelves turther over the 
body. Fdifſolved old Treacle in Aqua vite, wherein I dipped and moitined Cotton, and fo put it to Remedies for 
the wound, and within a few days I thorowly recovered by this onely Medicin. You may uſe in the bite of 2 
ſtead of Treatle, Mithridate and ſundry other things, which by reaſon of their heat are powerful V'PE*- 
drawers, as a Quill roalied in hot Embers, Garlick and Leeks beaten and applicd, Barley-flour tem- 
pered with Vinegar, Honey,.and Goats-dung, and fo applied like a pultis. Some think it ſufficient 
torthwith to waſh and fomcnt the wound with Vinegar, Salt, and a little Honey, Galen writes, that z;þ, de Thevier, 
the poiſon inflicted by the bite of a Viper, may be drawn forth by the applying to the wound the head 
et a Viper, but other-{ome apply the whole Viper beaten to malh, 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Serpent called Hzmorrhous, 


paſſages of the wounded body 3 he is of aſmall body, of the bignels ot a Viper, with eyes 

burning with a certain fiery brightneſs, and a moſt beautiful Skin. The back of him (3 
Avicen writes) -is Ipotted with many black ſpots, his neck little, and his tail very {mall : the part 
which he bitcs forthwith grows blackiſh, by reaſon of the extinction of the native heat, which is eX- 
tinguiſhed by ſuch poiſon which is contrary thereto in its whole ſubſtance. Then follows a pain 
of the ſtomach and heart, theſe parts being touched with the peſtiferous quality of the poiſon, Theſe 
pains are ſeconded by vomiting, the oritice of the ventricle being relaxed by a Diarrhea, therctentive 

faculty of all the parts of the belly being weakned, and the veins which are ſpread through the outs, 
Wonderful not being able to rctain the bloud contained in them. For the bloud is ſeen to flow our, as in ſtreams, 
blecdings from the Noſe, Mouth, Ears, Fundament, Privitics, corners of the Eycs, roots of the Nails, and Gums, 

which putrche, the Teeth falling out of them. Moreover there happens a difficulty of breathing, and 
ſtoppage of the urin, with a deadly convullion.”© © x: 
The Cure is forthwith to ſcaritic and burn the bitten part, or elſe to cut it quite off, if that it may 

be done without danger of life, and then to uſe powerfully drawing Antidotes, 


rhous why fo 
called. 


The Herr T: Serpent Hemorrhous is ſo called, becauſe by biting he cauſeth bloud to drop out of all the 
e ENO0r- 


The Figure of the Serpent Hzmorrhous. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Of the Serpent called Seps, 
FT: Serpent Seps is ſo called, becauſe it cauſeth the part which it bites, forthwith to putre- 


| mg he by reaſon of the cruel malignity of its poiſon. It is not much unlike the Hemorriow, 
deſcription of but that it curls or twines up the tail in divers circles. Pauſanias writes that this Serpent 
the S2ps. is of an aſh-colour, abroad head, {mall neck, big belly, writhen tail, and as he goes he runs aſide like 
a Crab; but his skinis variegated and ſpotted with ſeveral colours, like to Tapiſtry. By the cruelty 
of his cauſtick and putretying venom he burns the part which he hath bit, with moſt bitter pain; he 
cauſcth the ſhedding of the hairs, and as Aetius addeth, the wound at the firſt caſteth forth manifelt 
The ſym- = bloud, but within a little while after, ſtinking filth, The putretied affected parts wax white, and 
Proms. the body all over becomes of the colour of that ſcurff which is termed Alphos, ſo that by the wicked- 
neſs of this putrefaQive poiſon, not onely the ſpirits are reſolved, but alſo the whole body conſumed, 
as by he, a peltilent carbuncle, and other putrid tumors, arifing from an hot and humid or _ 
ting conſtitution of the air. Now for the remedies, they mult be ſuch as are formerly preſcribe 


againſt the bitings of a Vipcr. 


The Figure of the Serpent Seps. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Baſiligk, or Cockatrice, 


FT: Baſilick far exceeds all kinds of Serpents in the curſineſs of its poiſon. Thereforeit is 


1112 efficacy 
of che porſon 
of che Baſilick 


0 
affirmed by Nicander, that into what place {oever he comes, other _— _—_— - 
forthwith flie thence, for that none ot them can ſo much as endure his hifhing 3 tor 


. noe ng . thofdea i of 
thought to kill all things even with this, and not with his biting and touch onely 3 belides, it = 
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them haſten to get any meat or drink, and perccive that the Bafilisk is not far from thence, he flics 
back, and neglects the getting of nouriſhment neceſſary for lite. Galen writes, that the Balilisk is 2 115. ds Thevz ze 
yellowiſh Serpent, with a ſharp head, and three rifings diſtinguiſhed with whire ſpots, and riling up 

in form of a Crown, by reaſon whercot he is ttilcd the King of Serpents. Certainly the violence of Why the Bati- 
his poiſon in killing men is lo great, that he is therefore thought to kill men and other creatures by 115k 1s though: 
his ſight only. Solinws affirms, that the body of a Bafilisk hath wondrous facultics : Wherefore the w_ * _ 
Inhabitants of Pergammm, in ancient times gave a mighty pricefor one to hang upon the Joiſts of the * aj 
Temple of Apollo, foto drive away the Spiders and Birds, le& they ſhould weave their webs, or the 

other build their neſts in that ſacred place. Vecrily no ravenous creature will touch their carkaſ; 

but if conſtrained by hunger, they do touch it, then they forthwith fall down dead in the ſame place: 

and this happens not onely by eating their body, but alſo by devouring of the bodics of ſuch Bealts 

as are killed by their bitings. They kill the Trees and Shrubs by which they pals, not oncly by their Plin.lio.8.c.21. 
touch, but even with their breath, Among the Weltern Zthiopians is the Fountain Nigris, near 

which there is a Serpent called Catablepas, {mall in body, and flow, having a great head, which it The Catzoie- 
ſcarce can carry, but that it lics always upon the ground, otherwiſe it would kill abundance of people, i 

for it forthwith kills all that (ces the eycs thereot, the Baſilisk hath the ſame force; he is bred in the 

Province of Cyrene, of the length of ſome twelve tingers, with a white ſpot in his head, reſembling, a 

Crown 3 he chaſcth away all ſorts of Scrpents with his hiſs. Weaſcls are the detiruction of ſuch 9, 
monſters : thus it pleaſed Nature that nothing thould be without its equal; they affail them in their —_— 
dens, being cafily known by the barrcnneſs or conſumption ofthe ſoil. Theſe kill them alfo by their our irs equal, 
ſent, and they die, and the tight of Nature is ended. Thus Nature to the magnanimous Lion, lett 

there ſhould be nothing, which he might tcar, hath oppoſcd the weak creature the Cock, by whoſe 

crowing onely he is terrified and put to flight. Erafjtratus writes, that a goldcn vecllowneſs atfc&s Symproms- 
the bitten part of ſuch as are hurt by a Bafilisk, but a blackneſs and tumour poſlefſeth the rett of the 

body, all the fleth of the muſcles within a while after talling away by piece-mcal. An Antidote againli Cure. 

this mult be made of a dram of Caſtoreum, difſolvcd in wine and drunken, or in the juice of poppy. 
But Aetins thinks it ſupcrfluous to write remedics againtt the Balilisk, when as the tight and hearing 
onely kills ſuch as cithcr (ce or hcar her. 


The Figure of a BaC lisk, 
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CHAP, XX 


Of the Salamander. 


infects the Fruits and Herbs over which it creeps, witha ſpittle or groſs moitture which of a Salaman- 

ſweats out of all the body, to the great danger of the health and life of ſuch as cat theſe der, 
things at unawares : wherefore it nced not ſeem firange, which is received by ſome late Writers, 
that ſome Families have all died by drinking Water out of the Pits whercinto a Salamander by acci- 
dent was fallen. For it it ſhall creep upon a Tree, it infcs all the Fruit with the qualitics of cold 
and moilt poiſon, whercin it yiclds not to Aconite, The temper 

Aetins writes, «that ſuch as are infeted with the poiſon of a Salamander, certain parts of their RK, 
body grow livid, ſo that they fall away often, being putreticd. At the firſt there appear white ſpots, 
ovcr the body, then red, afterwards black with putreta&tion, and the falling away ot the hairs. The 
Cure is toprocure vomit, to looſe the belly with a Clylter, and to give them Treacle and Mithridate The Cure. 
n potions. Avicen preſcribes the ſame things againſt this kind of poiſon as againſt Opium, by 
reaſon of the cold nature of them both; the proper Antidote is Turpentine, Styrax, Nettle-(ecds, 
and Cypreſs-leaves. Dioſcorides writes, that the Salamander is a kind of Lizard, dull, variegated, 
and which is falſly reputed, not to be burnt by fire, Burt Pliny faith ſhe is ſo cold, that the extin- 
guiſheth the hre by her touch onely, being laid upon hot Coals. On the contrary, Matthiolus faith, 
that cali into a great flame they are quickly conſumed, It is cafie out of Aetius to reconcile theſe —_ 
diſagreeing opinions. This creature ſaith he, paſſeth through a burning flame and is not hurt, the ,,nqer may , 
flame dividing it (elf, and giving her way, but if ſhe continue any time in the fre, the cold humour be ſaid to hye 
being conſumed in her, ſhe is burnt. Now the Salamander is black, variegated with yellow ſpots inthe fire. 
Yar-taſhion, {es 
e 


T He Salamander kills not onely ſuch as it bites, by making a venemous impreſſion, but it alſo x4. malignity 


Symptoms, 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Torpedo, 


the Torpedo» bers become torpid and numb. In muddy ſhores it lives upon fiſh, which ſhe catcheth by 

craft. For lying in the mud, ſhe ſo ſtupehes thoſe that are nigh her, that ſhe eaſily preys 
His ſtupefying upon them. She hath the ſame power over men, for ſhe ſends a numbnels not onely into the arm of 
force, the Fiſher-man. but alſo over all his body, although his Fiſhers Pole be between them. 


The craft of T” Toypedo hath his name from the effe&, by reaſon that by his touch and power the mem- 


_ 


The Effigies of a Torpedo. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the bitings of Alps. 


T He wound which is made by an Aſp is very ſmall, as if a needle were thruſt into the part, 
and without any ſwelling. Theſe ſymptoms follow upon her bite, ſudden darkneſs clouds 
their eyes, much agitation in all their bodies, but gentle notwithſtanding 3 a moderate 
pain of the ſtomach troubles them, their fore-heads are continually troubled with convullive twitch- 
ings, their checks tremble, and their eye-lids fall gently to reſt and ſleep; the bloud which flows 
from the wound is little, but black ; death no longer deferred then the third part of a day, will take 
them away by convulſions, unleſs you make refiſtance with fitting remedies. The male Aſp makes 
two wounds, the female four, as it alſo happens in the bitings of Vipers. Now for that the poiſcn 
of Afps congeals the bloud in the veins and arteries, therefore you mult uſe againſt it ſuch things 
asarc hot and ſubtil of parts, as Mithridate or Treacle diflotved in Aqua Vite, and the ſame pourcd 
into the wound the Patient muſt be warmed by baths, frictions, walking and the like, When as 
the hurt part becometh purple, black, or green, it isa ſign that the native heat is extin& and ſut- 
focatcd by the malignity of the venom. Therefore then it is beſt to amputate the member, it the 
Patient be able to endure it, and there be nothing which may hinder. Vigo writes that he ſaw a 
Mountcbank at Florence, who that he might {ell the more of his Antidotes, and at the better rate, 
let an Aſp to bite him by the hnger, but he died thercot ſome tour hours after. To the ſame pur- 
By what poſe you may read Matthiolus, whereas he writes that thoſe Impoltors or Mountcbanks to cozen the 
means Aſps better, and deceive the people uſe to hunt and take Vipers and Aſps long after the Spring, that is, 
mm —_—_ then when as they have caſt forth their moſt deadly poiſon 3 then they feed them meats tormerly 
Gal lib. de Ther, unuſual to them, fo that by long keeping and care, and at length they bring it to paſs, that they 
ad Piſonem. put off a great part of their venemous Nature neither bcing thus fatisticd , they make then 
oftentimes to bite upon pieces of flelh, that ſo they may caſt forth into them their venom which 15 

contained in the membrane between their teeth and gums, Lafily, they force them to bite, lick, and 

ſwallow down an aliringcnt mcdicin , which thcy compoſe and carry about for the fame pur- 

poſe, that ſo they may obſtruct the paſſages by which the venom uſed to flow out, for thus at lengt! 

their bites will be harmleſs, or without great danger. This therefore is their Art, that ſo they may 

{ell their countertcit Treacle to the people at a high rate, as that which is a moſt ſafe remedy agaivl' 
_ = all poiſonous bites, Chriſtopher Andrew in his Book called Oicotatria, writes, that the Iſlands of Spain 
— —_ wa” EG arcever there full and ſtored with S Aſps. and all f aſt in{ whoſc 
SerpentsTrea- 41 y where full and ſtored with Serpents, Alps, and allſorts of venemous Beaſts, again! 
cle doth no bitcs they never obferved or found any bencht in Treacle. But the efficacy of the following Antt- 
good. _ dote is ſo certain and excellent , and approved by ſo manifold experience, that in the confidence 
7 vw rn" thereof, they will not be afroid to let thcmſclves be bitten By an Aſp. Now this Medicin is compo- 
hs ro of {ed of the leaves of Mullet, Avcns, and red Stock-gillyflowers in like quantity , which they = in 
AIPS, arp 


Iymptoms, 


Curing, 


An Hiſtory. 
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i 
ſharp Vinegar and the Urin of a found man, and therewith foment the wounded part. Yet if he have 
not taken nor uſed any thing of a gocd while after the wound, it will be better and more certain, if 
the Patient drink threc ounccs of this decoction tafting two hours betorc meat, 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the biting of a Snake, 


the remedies thercot, When as King Charles the nincth was at Mozlins, Moulicur le Fexre the 

Kings Phylician and I were called to cure the Cook of the Lady of Caſte/phers, who gathering 
Hops in a hedge to make a Sallet, was bit on the hand by a Snake that there lay hid, he putting his 
hand to his mouth, ſucked the wound tocaſe the pain by fucking torth the venom 3 but his Tongue 
forthwith ſwelled ſo big, that he could not ſpeak his mind : beſides, his whole arm, cven to his ſhoul- 
der, was in like fort much {wclled, his pain was ſo vehement, that it hath made him ſwoun twice in 
my preſence, his face was wan and livid like to a dead body and though I deſpaired of his recovery, 
yct not ſuffering him to be quite forſaken, I walhed his mouth with Treacle diffolved in white Wine, 
and gave him fome thercot to drink, adding thereto fome Aqua Vite, I opencd his ſwollen arm 
with many and deep fcaritications, eſpecially in the place where he was hurt I ſuffered the 
bloud which was wholly {crous and fanious, to low more plentifully, I waſhed the wounds with The Cure; 
Treacle and Mithridatc diſſolved in Aquz Vite, and then I put him exceeding, warm in bed, procu- 
ring {weat, and making him to lie awake, leit fleep ſhould draw the poiſon inwards to the cntrails; 
I by theſe mcans fo tar prevailed, that on the day atter he was freed from all his malign ſymptoms. 
Therctore I judged it cnely remaincd tor a perfect cure, that the wound thould be long kept open and 
valhed with Treacle 3 neither was I deceived, tor within a tew days he was perfectly recovercd, 


[ Have thought good in a true Hiſtory to deliver the virulent malignity of the bitc of a Snake, and An Hiſtory: 


—_—Do_ — ——— -- —— _ 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the bitings of Toads, 


Hongh Toads want teeth, vet with their hard and rough gums they o Rttaitly preſs or pinch The bites of 
the part which they thall rake hold on, that they will force their poiſon thercinto, and ſo Toads how 
over the whole body by the pores of the prefſed part. Morcover they caſt forth their ve- harmful. 

rom by urin, {pittle, and vomit upon herbs, but chicfly upon Straw-berrics, the which thcy are re- 

ported greatly to attect, Hence many fuddenly and ignorantly catch their deaths. 

I heard from a man of very good credit, that there were two Merchants not far from the City An Hiſtory, 

Tboloufe, who whilctt dinner was providing, walked into the Garden that belonged to the Inn,where 

they gathered ſome Sage lcaves, and unwaſhed as they were, put them in their Wine. They had The ſym- 

not as yet dined, when being taken with aſudden Vertigo, the whole Inn ſeemed torun round, then P*2ms occafio- 

loting their tight, they tell intoa {woun, intermixed now and then with convullions, But they fiam- _—_ _ 
mercd with their lips and tongues becoming black 3 a froward and horrid look, with continual Toads. 
vomiting and a cold {weat, the tore-runner of death, which preſcntly ſeized upon them, their bodies 

becoming, exceedingly much ſwollen. But the Juſtices of the place ſufpectting that they were 

poiſoned, made the Inn-keeper and the Guctts to be apprehended being examined they all con- 

liantly and with one voice, anſwered, That the dead parties ate of the ſame meat and drink which 

the reft did, but onely they put Sage into their Wine, A Phylician was asked the quettion whether 

S$ige might be poiſoned ? he anſwered it might : but to come to the purpole, it muſt appear 

whether any venemous Creature hath poiſoned the Plant with her ſpittle or venemous lanies. This 

which was lightly pronounced, and onely by conjcure, was by the cye tound to be true, For at 

the root thereot there was found a hole in the ground full of Toads, who got out by putting in of 

warm Watcr, made it credible that the Plant was poiſoned by their ſpittle and urin , wherc- 

by you may underſtand how unwitcly thcy do, who devour herbs and truits newly gathered with- 

out waſhing, . Alſo we mult take heed lcti falling aſleep in the helds, we lic not near the holes 

which Toads or other venemous bcalts of the ſame nature, have made their habitation. For thence 

a venemous. or deadly air may be drawn into the Lungs. For the ſame cauſe we mult abſtain from 

eating of Frogs in the Moncth of May, becauſe then they engender with Toads. Oxen in feeding May-Freg; 

ſometimes lick up {wall Toads together with the Graſs, which preſently will breed their great 

harm, tor thereupon the Oxcn {well ſo big, they often burſt withall, Neither is the venom of 

Tozds deadly oncly being taken inwardly, but even ſprinkled upon the skin, unleſs they torthwith 

wipe the place, aud waſh it with urin, water and ſalt, Such as are poiſoned by a Toad turn yellow, 

{well over all their bodies, are taken with an Althmatick difhculty of breathing, a Vertigo, Con- 

vulſion, Swouning, and laſtly by death it ſelf. Theſe ſo horrid ſymptoms are judged inherent in 

the poiſon of Toads, not onely by reaſon of the elementary qualities thereof, coldnels and moi- 

liure, which are chiefly predominant therein 3 but much rather by the occult property which is 

apt to putrehe the humours of that body whereto it ſhall happen. Therefore it will be convenient The Cure; 

to procure vomit, eſpecially if the poiſon be taken by the mouth, to give Clylters, and tO Wea- 

ken the ſtrength of the poiſon by hot and attenuating Antidotes, as Treacle and Mithridate dif- 

lulvcd in good Wine 3 but in concluſion to digelt it by Baths, Stoves, and much and great exerciſe. 

Rondeletius in his* Book De Piſcibus, affirms the fame things of the curſed venom of Toads, as we 

have formerly delivered : yet that they ſeldom bite, but that they caſt forth cither their urin, the 

which they gather in a great quantity in a large Bladder, or elſe their venemous ſpittle or breath, 

Wainſt ſuch as they mect withall or aflail : betides the herbs which are tainted by their ag ns 
reatly, 
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breath, but much more ſuch as are ſprinkled with their ſpittle or urin, are ſufhcient to kill ſuch as 

Antidotes 4- ext them. The Antidotes are juice of Betony, Plantain,Mugwort, as alſo the bloud of Tortoiſes made 
| mes who with flour into Pills, and forthwith diffolved in Winc,and drunken. Pliny writes, that the hcarts and 
" ſpleens of Toads refilt poiſon. The vulgar opinion is tallc, who think that the Toad-ſtone is found 


in their hcads, which is good againſt poiſon, 


——— 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the ſtinging of a Scorpion. 


prion of a : long tail conſiſting of many joints, the laſt whereof is thicker, and a little longer than the 
Scorpion. reſt, at the very end thereof is a ſting it caſts, in ſome two, hollow and replete with cold 
His Tail, poiſon, the which by the ſting, it caſts into the obvious body 3 it hath five legs on cach ſide for- 
ked with ſtrong Claws not unlike to a Crab or Lobſter, but the two foremolt are bigger then the 
xeſt 3 they arc of a blackiſh or ſooty colour, they go aſide, aſide; and oft-times faſten themſelves with 
their mouths and feet ſo falt to them, that they can ſcarce be plucked there-hence, There be 
winged Scor- ſome who have wings like the wings of Locuſts, waſting the Corn and all green things with their 
pions, biting and burning. Such are unknown in France. Theſe fly in divers Countries, like winged 
Ants. This is likely to be true by that which Matthiolus writes, That the Husband-men in Caſtile 
in Spain, in digging the Earth oft-times tind a {warm of Scorpions, which betake themſelves thi- 
ther againſt Winter, Pliny writes, that Scorpions laid waſte a certain part of Ethiopia , by cha- 
ſing away the Inhabitants. The Ancients made divers kinds of Scorpions, according to their va- 
ricty or difference of colours, ſome being yellow, others brown, reddiſh, aſh-coloured, green, whi- 
tiſh, black, dusky 3 ſome have wings, and ſome are without. They are more or le{s deadly, accor- 
ding to the Countries they inhabit. In Tuſcany and _ they are abſclutcly deadly, but at Trent, 
Symptoms. and in the Iſland Pharos their ſtinging is harmleſs. The place ſtung by a Scorpion preſently be- 
gins to be inflamed, it waxeth red, grows hard, and ſwells, and the Patient is again pained ; he is 
one while hot, another while cold; labour preſently wearies him, and his pain is ſome whiles 
more and ſome whiles leſs; he ſweats and ſhakes as it he had an Ague, his hair ſtands upright, pale- 
nels diſcolours his members, and he feels a pain, as it he were pricked with Needles over all his skin, 
wind flieth out backwards he ſtrives to vomit and gp to ſtool, but doth nothing he is moleſted 
"PPs with a continual Fever and ſwouning, which at length proves deadly, unlels it be remedied. Dire- 
& ny jb ye 0, Tides writes, that a Scorpion beaten and laid to the place where he is ſtung, is a remedy thereto as 
| alſo caten roaſted to the ſame purpoſe. It is an uſual, but'certain remedy to anoint the ſtung place 
with the oil of Scorpions, - There be ſome who drop into the wound the milky juice of Figs, others 
apply Calamint beaten, other ſome uſe Barly-meal mixed with a decoction of Rwue. Snails beaten 
together with their ſhells, and Jaid thereon, preſently aflwage pain. Sulphur vioum mixed with Tur- 
pentine, and applied Plaſter-wiſe is good, as alſo the leaves of Rze beaten, and laid thereto. In like 
fort alſo the herb Scorpioides, which thence took its name, is convenient, as alſo a Briony-root boiled 
and mixed with a little Sulphur and old Oil. Dioſcorides affirms, Agarick in Powder, or takenin 
Wine, to be an Antidote againſt poiſons 3 verily it is exceeding good againſt the ſtingings or 
bitings of Serpents. Yet the continual uſc of a Bath ſtands in ſtead ofall theſe, as alſo ſweat, and 
drinking Wine ſomewhat allaid, Now Scorpions may be chaſed away by a fumigation of Sulphur 
and Galbayum) alſo oil of Scorpions droppcd into their holes, hinders their coming forth. Juice 
of Raddilh doth the ſame. For they will never touch one that is beſmeared with the juice of Rad- 
diſh or Garlick, yea verily, they will not dare to come near him, 


The deſcri- A Scorpion is a ſmall creature with a round body, in form of an Egg, with many feet, and x 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the ſtingings of Bees, Waſps, &c. 


by reaſon of the curtineſs of the venom which they fend into the body by the wound, yet 
arc they {eldom deadly, but yet it they {ct upon a man by multitudes, they may come © 

kill him. For thus they have ſometimes bcen the death of Horſes : Wherefore becauſe ſuch as arc 

ſtung by theſe, by reaſon of the cruclty of pain, may think they are wounded by a more virulent 

and deadly Creature, I think it not amiſs to {ct down what ſigns follow upon their ſtingings- 
£ymptoms, Great pain preſently ariſcth, which continucth, until the ſting lett in the part is taken forth, the 
The Cure, Part becomes xcd and ſwollen, and there riſerh a puſh or little bliſter, The Cure is, forthwith to 
ſuck the wound very hard, and thereby to draw forth the ſtings, which if they cannot thus be gotten 
out, the place, if nothing hinder, is to be cut, or cle temper Aſhes with Leven or Oil, and fo ap- 
ply them : the part alſo may be very conveniently put into hot Water, and there fomented for an 
hours ſpace, and at length waſhed in Sea water. Creſſes beaten and applied, afſwage the pain and 
diſcuſs the humour cauting the tumor. Ox dung macerated in Oil and Vinegar, and applicd hot, 
doth the fame. There are ſome who apply to the part the ſame Creatures beatcn , as we formerly 
ſaid of Scorpions 3 Beans chawed and laid to the part aſſwage pain. Vinegar, Honey, and Salt, ap- 
plicd exceeding hot, are good, if beſides, youdip a cloth therein, and lay it upon the place 3 Swlphur 
Vioum tempercd with ſpittle hath the ſame effect. The milky juice of unripe Figs incorpora- 
ted with Honey, is judged very cffectual, but it is much the better, mixed with Treacle. Walps will 
root ſting nor bite ſuch as anoint their bodies with the juice of Mallows mixcd with Oil. They may 


be quickly chaſed away with the fume of Brimſtone and ſuch like things. A Waſp is ſaid, = 
n 


B» Waſps, Hornets, and ſuch like, cauſe great pain in theskin wounded by their ſtinging, 
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find a Viper dead, ro dip her ſting in the others poiſon, and thence men learncd to cmpoiſon the heads 
of their arrows. The rough and hairy Worms, which are commonly called Bear-worms, eſpecially The bites of 
thoſe which breed about a Pine-tree, cauſe great itching, redneſs and wcelling in the part which they Bear-worms, 
bite, touch, or grate upon very hard, A remedy hercot is Onions beaten with Vinegar, and the reli 


of the things formerly mentioned, 


RE —— 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the bite of a Spider. 


m_—_— 


Piders weave Webs with various art, yct in theſe they always make a Jurking hole tolie in wait Differences of 
tocatch the intrapped Flics, and fo to prey upon them. There are many ſorts of Spiders, Spiders. ; 
one is termed Rbagium, round and like a Black-berry, whence it taketh the name; it kath a 
very ſmall mouth under the midti of the belly, and moſt ſhort feet, as if they were imperteR, her bite 
is as painful as the ſting of a Scorpion. Another is called Lpus, or the Welt-Spider, becauſe the 
doth not onely lic in wait to catch Flies, but alſo Bces and Waſps, and all ſuch things as may flee in- 
to her Web, The third is named Myrmecion, it is larger then an Ant, but headed like one, the bod y 
thereof is black, and hath white ſpots or ſtreaks running towards the back. The tourth kind may 
be called Veſparizom, in other things reſembling a Waſp, but that it wants the wings; of a rcddilh co- 
four and living oncly on herbs. The Ancients have thought their bitings to be vencmous. Now 
their poiſon is therefore thought to be cold, becauſe the ſymptoms thence ariſing are, wind in the bcl- 
ly, rcfrigerations of the extreme parts of the body, numncſs in the bitten part, with ſenſe of cold 
and ſhaking. The wound mutt forthwith be waſhed with very hot Vinegar, then mui you lay 
thereto Onions, and ſuch likc things beaten, then procure ſweat by art, as by Baths and Stoves; yer 
nothing is more effcCtual than Treacle and Mithridatc. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of Cantharides and Bupreſics. 


Antharides (hine as 1t were with a golden colour, acceptable to the eye, by reaſon of the com- The deſcri- 
mixture of a blewith or greeniſh colour therewith, yet their ſmell is ungrateful. They prion of Car- 
are hot and dry in the fourth degree, and ſo cauſtick, corrolive and venemous, not onely by #94774: 
reaſon of their cauſtick quality, but becauſe of a ſccret antipathy which they naturally have againti Enemies ro 
the urinary parts3 which effects they produce not onely it they be taken by the mouth into the body, = ma—n 
wm” 34 ymptoms, 
but even applied outwardly to raiſe bliſters. Such as have taken them inwardly, have the tatte of 
Pitch, or ſomething like Ceia,0r Rofin of Cedars in their mouths; it is likely that this taſte proceeds 
from the humours diſſolved by the putredinous heat in the ſtomach, guts, and liver, and the vapours 
that therc-hence ariſe z for taken inwardly they gnaw, exulccrate and burn all parts from the mouth 
even to the belly, whence enf{ucth a bloudy flux, excremecnts flowing out, which reſemble the waſh- 
ings of new killed ficſh. Then tollows a burning Fever, Vertigo, Madnets, Rettleſsnc(5, the Brain be- 
ing diſturbed by the plenty of vapors lifted up from the corroded and burnt parts and humours, which 
therefore when as they appear, you may know the affect is uncurable. In the parts appointed tor the 
receiving and conveyance of the urin they cauſe a burning, inflammation, excoriation,ttrong and con» 
tinual ercEtion of the Yard, whence enſues a bloudy and painful firangury, in tficad of waich there 
oft-times happens or ſucceeds an Tſchury, or ſtoppage of the water, whence a gangrene and mortifica- 
tion of the part, and ſo in concluſion of the whole body befides. When as Cantharides are taken in- 
wardly, the remedy is vomiting, drinking of Cows-milk to correct the heat and drineſs, good alſo to 
mitigate the ulccrs, and ſtay the dyſentery 3 itis good allo to injc& it into the guts by Clyticr. In 
ſicad thereof Sallet-o1l or oil of {weet Almonds is convenient to rctund the acrimony of che poylon 
faſtned to the fides of the ſtomach. The reſt and whole cure of this poiſon you may learn by the 
following Hittory. A certain Whore, the better to enjoy the company of a young Abbot who loved An Hiltory. 
her, cntertained him with a banquet, and ſprinkled divers of their Cakes with the powder of Cantha- 
rides, to incite him the more to Venery, The ncxt day, when as the Abbot calt forth pure bloud 
at his Fundament and Yard which tftood very (iff, he called tome Phyſicians, who preſently by the 
forc-mentioned ſymptoms, which were all very apparcnt in him, underttood that he had Cantharides 
given him : wherefore they purged him upwards with Vomits, and downwards by Clytters made 
with French-barlcy, Rice, a decoction of Mallows, ſeeds of Line and Feenugreek, Oil ot Lillies, Goats 
luet: then preſently attcr they gave him a little Treacle with a good quantity of Conſerve of Vio- 
lets, which might draw the poiſon outwards, they gave him Milk to drink, and cauled himto uſe 
injections into the urinary paſſage and guts made of retrigerating things, as the juice of Lettuce, 
Purſlain, Cucumers, Gourds, Mclons, 3 of tough and viſcid things: that ſo they might ſtick the 
more eaſily and longer to the ulccrated parts, as the mucilages of Pſilizm, Mallows, Quince-(ceds, 
Syrup of Watcr-lillies, Poppics, and Violets, treth Butter, and Oil of ſwcet Almonds 3 and they made 
him drink onely Barley-watcr, or the common Ptiſan z they let him feed on Veal, Kid, and Pork 
boiled with Lettuce, Purſlain, Barley and Violct leaves, the which by their humidity might relax 
the belly , and by their toughnels lenihtie the roughnels of aſperity 3 they applied allo retrigera- 
ting things to the Loins, Sharc, and Perinexm to afſwage the heat of the urin. Atlengrh they put 
him into a warm Bath, and to conclude, they left nothing unattempted to draw forth or weaken 
the poiſon, But all thcir endeavours were in vain, for the Abbot died , not being deſtitute of 
remedies convenicntly preſcribed, but overcome by the contumxcious malignity of the poiſon. 
The Phyſicians pains had far better ſucceſs in a certain Gentlewoman againſt this kind ot affe=t 3 an Hiſtory, 


kcr 


The Cure. 
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Cantharides 


her whole face was deformed with red, fiery and filthy puſiles, ſo that all ſhunned her company az 
if ſhe had been troubled with a Leproſic, and were ready to forbid her the ſociety of men; ſhe came 
to Paris, and calling for Hollerius and Grealmus Phyſicians, my ſelt and Caballus being Surgeons, ſhe 
made a gricvous complaint, and beſought us carnelily for ſome remedy againlt ſo great a detormity of 
her face 3 having diligently conſidered her caſe,we pronounced her free trom a Leprofie, but we judged 
it fit to apply to her whole face a velicatory of Cantharides. three or four hours. after the application 


applied tothe horeof, the Medicin being come to work its effect, her bladder began to burn excecdingly, and the 


head, ulcerate 


the bladder. 


A remedy a- 


neck of her womb to {well with gripings, continual vomitings, making of water and (couring, a 
troubleſome agitation of the body and members, a bumning and abſolutely hery Fever. I forthwith 
called the Phyticians, it was decreed that ſhe ſhould drink Wine plentifully, and that it ſhould be jn- 
jectcd by the fundament into the guts, and by the urinary paſſage into the bladder and the neck of 
the womb, and that ſhe ſhould keep her {clf, until the pain were mitigated , tin a warm Bath made 
of the decottion of Line-ſceds, the roots and leaves of Mallows, Marth-mallows, Violcts, Henbane 
Purſlain, and Lettuce; and her loins and genitals ſhould be anointed with zmgaentum roſaturmn and bus 
prleon ſtirred and incorporated with oxycrate. By theſe means all the ſymptoms were mitigated, 


gainſt Leprous Her face in the interim roſe all in a bliſter, and much purulent mattet came out thereot, and ſo the de. 


puſiles, 


The reaſon of Tun; 


the name, 


What Horſe- 
leeches molt 
virulent, 


Divers reme- 
dies accord- 


ing to the di- vincgar. 


formity whcrewith ſhe was formerly troubled, vanithed away tor ever, ſo that within a while aftcr ſhe 
was marricd, and had many children, and is yet living in pertect health, 

Bupreſtes alſo are of the kind of Cantharides, being like unto them in ſhape and faculty. IFan Ox 
or Sheep or any other Creature ſhall in feeding devour one of them, he ſhall preſently ſwell up like x 
whencealſo they take their name : ifa Man take them inwardly, he ſhall endure thelike ſym. 
ptoms as in taking, Cantharides 3 and over and beſides, both his ſtomach and his whole bclly thall he 
wonderfully puffed .p, asif he had a Dropfie. It is probable that this inflation like a Tympany hay. 
pencth by humours diffuſcd and reſolved into vapours by the hery acrimony of the venom, They are 
to be curcd after the ſame manner as ſuch as have drunk Cantharider. Latltly, As in all other poiſons 
which arc taken into the body, ſo alſo here, it the poiſon taken by the mouth be thought as yet to 
be in the ttomach, you mult then procure vomit. It it be gotten into the guts, then mult it be drawn 
away by Clyltcrs. Itdiffuſcd over all the body, then multi you make uſe of ſuch things as may driye 
the poiſon forth trom the center to the circumference, ſuch as are Baths and Stoves, 


_ 4 id, 
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CHAP. XXIL% 
Of Horſe-Leeches. 


are leſs hurtful which rctide in clear and pure waters, Wheretore, before they are to be 

uſed in caſes of Phytick, they muſt be kept tor ſome days ſpace in clean water, that ſo they 
may purge themſelves; otherwiſe they may chance to leave ulcers hard to cure in the places whereto 
they thall be applied, and the rather, if they be violcntly plucked off, becauſe they by that means leave 
their teeth fatined in the part. Now he which by chance hath ſwallowed a Horſe-leech, mult be 
asked in what part he feeleth her, that is, the ſenſe of her ſucking : For if the ttick in the top of the 
throat or gullet, or in the midit thereof, the part ſhall be often wathed with muſtard diſſolved in 
It the benear the orifice of the ventricle, it is fit that the Patient by little and little (wal- 


|= EE are alſo venemous, eſpecially ſuch as live in muddy ſtinking ditches, for thoſe 


verſity of the Jow down Oil with a little Vinegar. Bur if the faſten to the RRomach, or the bottom of the ventri- 


parts, 


The deſcripti- 


on of the 
Lampron, 


The natural 


cle, the Paticnt, by the plucking off the part, ſhall perceive a certain ſenſe of ſucking, the Paticnt will 


{pit bloud, and will tor tear become Melancholick. To force her thence, he (hall drink warm Wa- 


ter with Oil; but if the cannot ſo be looſed, then ſhall you mix alocs therewith, or ſomething en- 


ducd with the like bitterneſs, for ſhe will by that means leave her hold and fo be calt forth by vomit, 
You way perceive this by ſuch as are applicd to the skin, on the external parts for by the aſpct- 
ſion of bitter things, whether they be tull or empty, they will tortake their hold, Then {hall the 
Patient take aſtringent things which may ſtop the bloud fowing fcrth of the bitten part, ſuch is 
Conſerve of Roſes, with Terra ſigillata, Bole-Armenick, and other morc altringent things, it ned fo 
require, For it they ſhall adhere to ſome greater branch of ſome Vein or Artery, it will be more 
difhcult to ſtop the flowing bloud. 

But for that not the Earth onely, but the Sea alſo produceth venemous Creatures, we will in like 
{ort treat of them, as we have already done of the other, beginning with the Lampron, 
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CHAP. XXXA 
Of the Lampron. 


but ihe is bigger and thicker, and hath alarger mouth, with tecth long, ſharp, and bending 
inwards, {he isof a dusky colour, diſtinguithed with whitiſh ſpots, and ſome two cubits 
length. The Ancicnts had them in great eſteem, becauſe they yield good nouriſhment, and may be 
kept lovg alive in Pools or Ponds, and ſo taken as the owners pleaſe, tolerve their Table, as it is ſuth- 
ciently known by the Hittory of the Roman Craſſis. She by her biting induceth the ſame ſymptoms 
as the Viper, and it may be helped by the ſame means. Verily the Lampron hath ſuch familiarity 


FT He Lampron, called in Latin Mwrena, is a Sca-hiſh, ſomething in ſhape reſembling a Lamprey, 


fricnd{hip of With the Viper, that leaving her natural element the Sea, ſhe leapeth athore, and {ecketh out the Viper 


the Lampron in herdcn to join with her in copulation, as it is written by Atan and Nicander, 


and Vipcr. 
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CHAP. XXXL. 


Of the Draco marinus, or ſea-Drapon, 


He ſca-Dragon, called by the French wa, tor his vivacity ( and by thc Engliſh a Vier, of 
as ſome lay, a Pra-viver ) becauſe being, taken in tiſhing, and drawn out of the ſea, the is 
 faid long toſurvive. Her pricks are poiſonous, but chiefly thoſe that are at the edges of 
her gills. Which is the reaſon that Cooks cut off their heads betore they ſerve them up tothe table 3 
and at Roven the h{hermen lay them not upon thcir ſtalls to ſell before they have cut off their head. 
The wounded part of fuch as arc hurt, pains them much with inflammation, a feaver, (wouning, Symptoms. 
gangrenc and dcadly mortification, unleſs it be quickly withſtood. Not very long ago the witc of an hiſtory 
Mounfieur Fromaget, Sccrctary of the requeſts, was wounded with a prick of this tiſh in her middlc | 
tinger, there tollowed a ſwelling and rednc(s of the part ; without much pain; but pcrceiving the 
ſwelling to increaſe, being made more wary by the miſchance of her neighbour the wite of Moznſierer 
Bargelonne, Licutcnant particular in the Chaſiclet of Paris, who dicd not long before by the like ac- 
cidcnt being neglected, tent for me 3 I underſtanding the cauſe of her diſcaſc, laid toher paincd hn- 
ger and her whole hand, beſides a pultis made of a great Onion roſtcd under the coals, leaven , and 
a little treacle. The next day TI withed her to dip her whole hand into warm water, ſo to draw 
forth the poyſon, then I divided the skin about it with much ſcaritication but only ſuperticiarily 3 to 
the galhes T applicd Leeches, which by fucking drawing a ſufficient quantity of blood, 1 put thereto 
treacle diſſolved in aqua vite, The next day the {welling was afſwaged, and the pain caſcd, and The cure? 
within a tcw days ſhe was pcrtcctly well, Dioſcorides writcs, that this tiſh divided in the midii, and 
applicd to the wound, will cure it, 


—— I — 


CHAP. XXXIL 


Of the Paſtinaca marina, or Sting-Ray, which ſome call the Ficrce-claw, 


© Uzi a5 are Rung by a Sting-Ray (as Aetins hath written) the place of the wound doth mani- The ſymp 
telily appear 3 there enſues thereon laſting pain and the numneſs of the whole body. And toms. 

WO, ſecing that it hath a ſharp and hrm fiing, whercby the nerves by the deepnels of the ſtroke 

may be wounded, it fo happpens that ſome dic torthwith, their whole bodics ſuftcring convultions, 

Moreover, it will kill even the very trecs into whoſe roots it is faltned., Yet Pliny afhrms, that it is x;1, g, czp. 48 

good againſt the pain of the tecth, if the gums be ſcarified therewith, yea, and it being made into 

powder with white HelIcbore, or ot it (clt, will cauſe teeth to fall out without any pain, or any vio- 

lence offered to them. This hh is good meat, the hicad and tail exccptcd 3 ſome ot them have two 

ſtings, other-ſome but one 3 thele itings are ſharp like a ſaw with the tecth turning towards their 

heads, Oppinus writes, that their ſtings are more poyſonous than the Pertians arrows, for the torce The virulency 

of the poyſon remaineth, the hih bcing dead 3 which will kill not only living creatures, but plants ®fher ſing. 

alſo. Filhcrmen, when they catch this tith, preſently ſpoil him of his tting, lett they ſhould be hurt 

therewith. But it by chance they be hurt therewith, then take they forth his liver, and lay it to the 

wound 3 furthermore, the tith being burnt and made into powder, is the true Antidote of his wound. 

The Sting-Ray lives in muddy places ncar the ſhore, upon the hihes that he hunteth and catcheth 

with his tting, having the teeth thereof turned towards his hcad tor the ſame purpoſe. He is not 

unlikea Ray, and I have here given you his tigure, 
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The figure of a Sting-Ray. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 
Of the Lepus Marinus, or Sea-hare. 


on of the Sea- forth of the ſhell. It is exceedingly poyſonous in the judgment of the Ancients, wherefore 
hare, it is not amiſs to ſet down the deſcription of it, leſt we might cat it at unawares, too car. 
neſtly view it, or ſmell thereto, as alfo that we may uſe it againſt the poyſon thereof; it is an inha. 
bitant not only of the ſea, but alſo of lakes of ſea-water, efvecially ſuch as are muddy ; it is of the 
ſame colour as the hair of the land-hare js, it hath a whole in the head, out of which he putteth ; 
certain piece of fleſh, and plucks it back again when as he is ſeen, Paulus, Aetins, Pliny, Galen and 


Thedeſcripti- P*: calls the Sea-hare, a maſs or deformed piece of fleſh, Galen faith it is like a Snail taken 


The earneſt N;candey are of one opinion, and agree in this, that if a woman big with child do too earncſly look 
ps n+ fy upon one, ſhe will vomit, and preſently after abort. They which have drunk this poyſon, faith 

Dioſcorides, arc troubled with pain in the belly, and their urine is topped. If they do make water 
then is it bloody 3 they run down with ſtinking ſweat, which ſmells of fiſh; a cholcrick vorniting 


cauſe abortion, 
ſometimes mixed with blood enſues thereon. 
The ſymp- 


The Antidote, perty of the Sea-hare to exulcerate the lungs, Their Antidote is Aﬀes-milk, muskadine, or honicd 
wine continually drunken, or a decoQtion of the roots and leaves of Mallows. It is good for the fal. 
ling away of the hair. I have here given you the figure thercof out of Rondeletins his book of Fiſhes, 
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Aetins writes, that all their bodies turn yellow, their faces {well, and their feet, but chiefly their 
roms, genital member, which is the cauſe they cannot make water freely, Galen writes that it is the pro- 
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CH AP. XXXIV. F 
Of the Poyſon of Cats. el 
tt 
A Cats hair Gt only the brain of a Cat, being eaten, is poyſonous and deadly to man, but alſo their ni 
molt ſubje& to hair, their breath, yea and their very preſence to ſome prove deadly. For although any m 
choak, hair devourcd unawares, may be enough to choak one, by ſtopping the inſtruments of re- 
ſpiration 3 yet the hairs of a Cat by a certain occule property, arc judged moſt dangerous in this cafe; pr 
beſides alſo, their breath is infected with acertain hurtful malignity. For Matthiolzs faith, that he ag 
knew ſome, who being ſo delighted with Cats, that they would never go to bed without them, is: 
The breath of have by ſo often drawing in the air with their breath, fallen into a conſumption of the lungs, boy 
60rd ones which occaſioned their death. Moreover, it is manifeſt that the very fight of their eyes is hurtful, gr 
Juogs. which appears by this, that ſome but ſecing or hearing them, preſently fall down in a {wound ; yet ole 
I would not judge that to happen by the malicious virulency of the Cat, but alſo by the peculiar na- tho 
An hiſtory, ture of the party, and a quality generated with him, and fent from heaven. When as, faith Mat- of 
thiolus, a certain German in winter-time, came with us into a ſtove to ſupper, whereas were divers hoy 
of our acquaintance, a certain woman, knowing this mans nature, leſt that he ſhould ſee her kitling -| he 
which ſhe kept, and ſo ſhould go away in chafe, ſhe ſhut her up in a cup-board in the ſame chamber: bat 
A wonderful But for all that he did not ſee her, ncither heard her cry, yet within a little ſpace, when he had the 
antipathy be- drawn in the air, infe&cd with the breath of the Cat, that quality of temperament, contrary, or elpe 
nd an enemy to Cats, being provoked, he began to ſweat, to look pale, and to cry out (all of us ont 
of oo admiring, it ) Here lies a Cat in ſome corner or other \ neither could he be quiet till the Cat was taken oi 
away. But ſuch as have caten the brains of a Cat, are taken with often Vertigoes, and now and Muſt 
The Antidote then become fooliſh and mad : they arc helped by procuring vomit, and taking the Antidote againlt E 
againſt the this poylon, that is, halt a ſcruple of Musk, diflolved and drunk in wine, There be ſome who pre- "hn. 
| _ ofa ſcribe the confection Diamoſeum to be taken every morning, four hours before meat. By this you with 
; Cats danoe. Way gather, that it is not ſo fabulous that the common ſort report, that Cats will kill or harm chile heay 
l eovs for chil- dren 3 for lying to their mouths with the weightof their whole bodies, they hinder the paſſage torth Antic 
bw dren, of the tuliginous vapors, and the motion of the cheſt, and infec and ſtifle the ſpirits of tender In» M. 
i tants by the peſtiferous air aad exhalation which they ſend torth, lutior 
p alleep 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
Of certain Poyſonous Plants, 


Aving deſcribed the poyſons that come from living creatures, I come to ſpeak of ſuch as arc 
from Plants, beginning with the Sardonian herb, which is alſo alſo called Apinum riſus : this Apiwn riſut. 
is a kind of Ranrnerlzs, or Crow-toot : (and, as it is thought, the round leaved- watcr 
Crow-toot, called Marſh-Crow-foot, or Spcar-wort) it taketh away the underſtanding of ſuch as 
have caten thereof, and by a certain diſtention of the nerves, contracts the cheek, ſo that it makes 
them look as it they laughed 3 trom this affect came that proverbial ſpeech of the Sardonian laughter, 
taken in evil part. His Bezoar, as one may term it, is the juice of Balm, His Antidote 
The juice, fruit, and ſubſtance of Napeles taken inwardly, killeth a man the ſame day, or at the NapeUus, or 
fartheſt in three days: yea and ſuch as eſcape the deadly force thereof by the ſpeedy and convenicnt Mottks-i 
uſe of Antidotes, fall into an hectick feaver, or conſumption, and become ſubje&t to the falling,- 
ſickneſs, as Avicen afhrmeth, And hence it- is, that barbarous People poyſon their arrows there- 
with : For the lips are forthwith inflamed, and the tongue ſo ſwells, that by reaſon thercof, it can- 
not be containcd in the mouth, but hangs out with great horror ; their eys are inflamcd, and ſtand 
forth of their head, and they are troubled with a Vertigo and (wounding; they become ſo weak that 
they cannot ſtir their legs, they are ſwoln and puffed mn their bodies, the violence of poyſon is ſo 
great, The Antidote thereof is a certain little creature like a * Mouſe , which is brcd, and lives * our Author 
on the root of Napellws, bcing dried and drunk in powder, to the weight of two drams, In want deceived by 


hereof you may ule the ſeed ot Raddiſh or Turnips to drink, and anoint the body alfo with oil of *Þ< 4Arabians. 
Scorpions, 8 o (it may 
. . | e) miſtook 
the Greek word yize and inſtead thereof read ys for a Flie,a Mouſe : for there is no Mouſe to be found, bur whole ſwarms of 
Flies, which feed thereon, you may find the deſcription of an Antidote made with them in Lobels Stirp. adverſ, Page 3093s 


Doricinum and Solanum Manicum, or deadly Night-ſhade, are not much different in their mortal Poricinum and 
ſymptoms or effe&ts. Doricinum being drunk, refembleth milk in taſte, it cauſeth continual hicket- — hats 
ting, it troubleth the tongue with the weight of the humor, it cauſeth blood to be caſt forth of the Night-ſhade.” 
mouth, and certain mucous matter out of the belly, like that which cometh away in the bloudy flux. 

Aremedy hereto are all ſhell-hfhes, as well crude as rolicd, alſo Sca-Lobfters and Crabs, as the broth 

or liquor wherein they are boyled, being drunk. Now the root of Solanum Manicum drunk in the The ſymp- 
weight ofone dram in wine, cauleth vain and not unplealing imaginations, but double this quanti- *2s- 

ty cauſes a diſtra&tion or alicnation of the mind for three days, but four times ſo much kills, The 

remedies are the ſame as theſe preſcribed againſt Doricinrm. | 

Hen-bane drunken, or otherwilc taken inwarly by the mouth, cauſeth an alienation of the mind Hen-bane. 
of like drunkenneſs; this alſo is accompanied with an agitation of the body, and exfſolution of the 
ſpirits like (wounding. But amongſt others, this is a notable {ymptom, that the patients ſo dote, 
that they think themſclvcs to be whipped : whence their voice becomes {ov various, that ſometimes 
they bray like an Aſs or Mule, neigh like an Horſe, as Avicen writes. The Antidote is Piſtick The Antidote, 
nuts eaten in great plenty, treacle alſo and mithridate diflolved in fack, allo wormwood, re and 
milk, 

Of inuſhroms, ſome are deadly and hurtful of their own kind and nature, as thofe, which broken Muſhroms: 
preſently become of divers colous, and putrehe : ({uch, as Avicen faith, thoſe are which be tound of 
agrayith or blewiſh colour ) others though not hurtful in quality, yet eaten in greater meaſure than 
is fitting, become deadly 3 tor ſeeing by nature they are very cold and moitt, and conſequently a- 
bound with no ſmall viſcolity, as the exctementitious phlegm of the earth or trees whercon they 
grow, they ſuffocate and extinguiſh the heat of the body, as overcome by their quantity, and firan- 
eleasif one were hanged, and laſtly kill. Verily I cannot chuſe, but pitty Gourmondizers, who 
though they know that Muſhroms are the ſeminary and gate of death, yet do they with a great deal 
of do, moſt greedily devour them 3 I ſay, pittying them, I will ſhew them, and teach them the art, 
how they may feed upon this ſo much defired diſh, without the endangering of their health. Know = — _ 
therefore that Muſhroms may be caten without danger, if that they be tir{t boyled with wild pears : your Antt- 
but if you have no wild pears, you may ſupply that defect with others which are the molt harth, ei- 
ther newly gathered, or dricd in the Sun, The leaves, as alſo the bark of the ſame tree, arc good, 
eſpecially of the wild 3 for pears are their Antidote : yet Conciliator gives another, to wit, gatlick 
eaten crudez whereunto in like ſort vinegar may be hitly added, fo to cut and attenuate the tough, 
viſcuus and groſs humors, heaped up, and in danger to ſtrangle one by the too plentiful eating of 
Muſhroms, as it is delivered by Galen. Is 5, Epidem- 

Ephemerum, which ſome call Colchicztm or Bulbus filveſtris, that is, medow ſaffron, being taken Colchicum, or 
inwardly, cauſeth an itching over all the body, no otherwiſe than thoſe that are nettled, or rubbed Medow-ſat- 
with the juice of a Squill. Inwardly they feel gnawings, their ſtomach is troubled with a great © 
heavineſs, and In the diſeaſe increaſing, there are ſirakes cf blood mixed with the excrements. The —- 
Antidote thereof is womans milk, Afles or Cows-milk drunken warm, and i a large quantity, The Antidote: 

Mandrag taken in great quantity, either the root or fruit cauſeth great fleepineſs, ſadncls, reſo- Mandrag, 
lution and languiſhing of the body, ſo that after many fcritches and gripings, the patient falls 
aſleep in the ſame poſture that he wasin, jult as if he was in a Lethargy. Wheretore in times paſt 
they gave Mandrag to ſuchas were to be diſmembred. The apples, when as they are ripe, and their 
ſeeds taken forth, may be ſafely eaten, for being green and with their ſeeds in them, they are deadly. 

For their ariſeth an intolerable heat, which burns the whole ſurface of the body, the tongue and 


mouth wax dry, by rcaſon whercof they gape continually, fo take in the cold air z and in which 
12 cale 
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caſe unleſs they be preſently helped, they dic with convulſions, But they may eaſily be helped, if 
they ſhall preſently drink ſuch things as are convenient theretore. Amongſt which, in Conciliators 
opinion, cxccl raddiſhſecds caten with ſalt and bread tor the ſpace of three days. Snecling (hall he 
procured, it the former remedy do not quickly retrcſh them, and a decoction of Coriander or Pen- 
ny-royal in fair water {hall be given them to drink warm. | 
Opium. The ungratcful taſte of the juice of black poppy, which is termed Opizem, as alſo of Mandrag, ea 
Why nor uſed fjly hindcrs them from being put into meat or drink, but that they may be diſcerned, and chiefly 
in poyſonings, fox that neither of them can kill, unleſs they be taken in a good quantity. But becauſe there is dan. 
ger, Iclt they be given in greater quantity than is titting by the ignorance of Phyſicians, or Apothe. 
carics, you may by theſe tigns hind the crror. 

Therc enſues heavy ſleep, with a vchement itching, ſo that the patient oft-times is forced there. 
by to cafi off his dull ſleep whercin he lay, yet he keeps his eyc-lids ſhut being unable to open them, 
By this agitation there flows out ſweat, which ſmells of opizm, the body waxeth pale, .the lips 
burn, the jawbone is rclaxcd, they breath little and ſeldom. When as their eyes wax livid, unle(; 
they be drawn aſide, and that they are depreſſed from their orb, we mult know that death is 4; 
hand. The remcdy againſt this is two drams of the powder of Caſtorexm given in wine, 

Remlock. Hemlock drunken, cauſcth Vertigoes, troubleth the mind, ſo that the patients may be taken for mad 
The iymp= men; it darkneth the ſight. cauſcth hicketting, and benums the extreme parts, and laſtly [trangles 
_ with convulſions, by ſupprcling or Ropping the breath of the Artery. Whereot at the hiſt, asin other 
poylons, ycu mult cndcavour to expel it by vomit 3 then inject clylters, to expel that which is got 
into the guts then uit wine without mixture, which is very powerful in this caſe. Peter Aponenſs 
The Antidote. things the Bezoar or Antidote thercof, to bea potion of two drams of Treacle, with a decoction of 
Difiamnus or Gentian in wine. He which further delires to inform himſelt of the effects of Hemlock, 
12 156, 5, Dioſe, let him read Matthiolres his commentary upon Dioſcorides, where he treats of the ſame ſubjeR, 

Aconitumns Aconittm called of Acoris a town of the Periendines, whereas it plentitully grows. According to 
Maithielns, it kills Wolvcs, F oxcs, Dogs, Cats, Swine, Panthers, Leopards, and all wild beaſts, mixd 
with ficth, and ſo devoured by them, but it kills mice by only ſmclling thereto. Scorpions, if touch- 
£d by the root of Aconite, grow numb and torpid, and fo dic thereot 3 arrows or darts dipped 
therein, make incurable wounds. Thoſe who have drunk Aconite, their tongue forthwith waxcth 
{wcet with a ccrtain aftriction, which within a while turncth to bitterncſs it cauſeth a Vertigo, and 
ſhedding of tears, and a heavincls or ſtraitncfs of the cheſt and parts about the heart 3 it makes them 
Pg break wind downwards, and makes all thc body to tremble. Pliny attributes ſo great celerity and 

£40. 37. CY 2, - . _ . CC ONS. . 11 4.5 
> violence to this poyſon, that if the genitals of temale creatures be touched therewith, it will kill the 
* ſameday 3 there is no preſenter remedy than {pecdy vomiting after the poyſon is taken, But Cox- 
Aconite good ciliator thinks Ariſtolochia to be the Antidote thereof. Yet {ome have made it uſetul tor man by ex- 
againſt the pcrimenting, it againſt the ſtinging of Scorpions, being given warm in Wine 3 for It 15 of fucha nas 
poiſon of Scor- ture that it killeth the party vyleſs it tind ſomething in him to kill, for then it ſtrives therewith as 
Þ10ns, it it had found an adverſary : But this tight is only when as it finds poyſon in the body 3 and thisis ,. + 
marvclous that both the poylons being of their own nature deadly, ſhould dic together, that man 
The differen. 14y by that mcans live, There are divers forts thereof, one whereot hath a flower like an hclmet, 
| aSit it were armed to mans deſtruction 3 but the other here dclineatcd hath leaves like to ſow$-bread 


or a cucumber, and a root like the tail of a Scorpion. | 
The figure of a certain kind of Aconite, 


The cure, 


The ſymp- 


C£S, 


Trees alſo areHot without poyſon, as the Yew 

The Yew. and Walnut tree may witneſs; Cattel it they teed 

* This is true the Icavcs of Yew, are killed therewith, * But 

in ſome coun. MEN, it they fleep under it, or fit under the ſha- 

tries,as in Prg- dow thercot,arc hurt therewith, and oft-times die 

wence, Italy, thercot. But if they eat it, they are taken with 

Greece, Kc. but 2 bloudy flux.and a coldnels over all their bodies, 
It 15not ſo here Lia 1 . 

wich usin Eng. 212d 2 kind of (irangling} or ſtoppage of their 

Lind, as both breath. All which things the Yew cauſcth, not 

Loveland daily {o much by an elementary and cold quality , as 

CE Lnige by a certain occult malignity, whereby it cor- 

*  rupteth the humors and ſhaverh the guts. The 

The Antidote, {31m things are good againtt this, as we have ſect 
down againſt Hemlock ; Nicander athrms, that 

good wine being drunken, is a remedy thereto. 

The Wainut There is alſo a malignity in a Walnut-tree,which 
tree Grevinus athrms that he tound by experience, 
'whiltt he unawares (ate under one,and ſlept there 

in the midit of Summer ; For waking , he had 

a ſcnſc of cold over all his body, a heavineſs of 


bis hc2d, and pain that latted tix days. There- We REL Fo 
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CHAP. XXXVI, 
Of Bczoar, and Bezoartick medicines, 


Or that wc have made mention of Bezoar, in treating of the reinedies ot poyſons, I judge T what 
ſhallnot do amiſs, if I ſhall explain, what the word means, and the reaſon thereof. Poyton is. 
abſolutely taken is that which kills by a certain ſpecitick antipathy contrary to our nature, 

So an Antidote or Counter-poy{on is by the Arabians in their mother tongue, termed Bedezabar, as 

the preſervers of life, This word is unknown to the Greeks and Latines, and in uſe only with the 

Arabians and Perſians, becauſe the thing it ſelf tirlt came from them as it is plainly ſhewed by Gar- 

cias ab horto, Phyſician to the Vice-roy of the Indies, in his hiſtory of the Spices and Simples of the 

Ealt-Indies. In Perſia (faith he) anda certain part of India is a ccrtain kind of Goat called Pxzain 

(wherefore in proper ſpeaking, the ſtone ſhould be termed Pazary of the word Pazain, that ſignifies 2 

Goat,but we corruptly term it Bezar or Bezoar) the colour of this bealt is commonly reddilh,the height 

thereof indifferent, in whoſe ſtomach concretes the ſtone called Bezoar z it grows by little and little 

about a ſtraw or ſome ſuch like ſubſtance in ſcales like to the ſcales of an onion, ſo that when as 

the firlt ſcale is taken off, the next appears more ſmooth and ſhining, as you ſtill take them away, 

the which amongſt others, is the ſign of good Bezoar and not adulterate. This ſtone is found in ſun- A fign of true 

dry ſhapes, but commonly it reſembles an Acorn or Date-ſtone 3 it is ſometimes of a ſanguin colour, Bezoar. 

and otherwhiles of a hony-like or yellowiſh colour, but molt frequently of a blackiſh or dark green, 

reſembling the colour of mad apples, or clſe of a Civet-Cat. This ſtone hath no heart or kernel 

in the midit, but powder in the cavity thereof, which isalſo of the ſame faculty. Now this fone is 

light and not very hard, but ſo that it may caſily be {craped or raſped like Alablaſter, ſo that it will 

diſſolve, being long macerated in water 3 at firlt it was comtrion amongſt us, and of no very great 

price, becauſe our people who trafficked in Perſia, bought it at an eaie rate, But after that the fa- The uſe of Be- 

culties thereof were found out, it began to be more rare and dear, and it was ptohibitcd by an Edict Zoar. 

from the King of the Country, that no body ſhould ſell a Goat to the ſtranger-Merchants, unlc{s he 

firſt killed him and took forth the ſtone, and brought it to the Kivg, Ct the notes by which the 

ſtone is tried, (for there are many countcrteits brought hither) the hirft js already declared ; the other 

is, it may be blown up by the breath, like an Oxes hide for it the wind break through, and do 

not ſiay in the denſity thercof, it is accounted counterteit, "They uſe it induced thereto by our ex- 

ample, not only againt poyſons, but alſo againſt the bites of vencmous beaſts, The richer ſort of 

the Countrey purge twice a year, to wit, in March and September 3 and then, five days together 

they take the powder of this ſtone macerated in Roſe-water, the weight of ten grains at a time : 

for by this remedy they think their youth is preſerved, as alſo the ttrength ot their members, 

There be ſome who take the weight of thirty Grains 3 yet the more wary excecd not twelve 

orains. The ſame Author addeth that he uſeth it with very good ſucceſs in inveterate melancho- 

lick diſeaſes, as the itch, ſcab, tetters and leprofie 3 theretore by the ſame reafon it tay well be 

given againſt a quartane feaver, Belides he afhrmeth tor certain that the powder contained in the 

midtt ot the ſtone, put upon the bites of venemous beaſts, preſently freeth the patient from the 

danger of the poyſon, as alſo applicd to the peltilent Carbuncles, when they are opened, it draws 

forth the venom. But becauſe the ſmall pox and meazles are familiar in the Indies, and oft- 

times dangerous, it is there given with good ſuccels, two grains each day in Roſe-water. Matthi- 

I ſubſcribeth to this opinion of Garcis, witneſſing that he hath tound it by frequent experience 

that this ſtone by much exceeds not onely other ſimple medicines of this kind, but alſo ſuch as are 

termed theriacalia, and what other Antidotes foever, hereto alſo conſents Abdanalarach ; We 

(faith he ) have ſeen the ſtone which they call Bezahar, with the ſons of Almarima the obſerver 

of the Law of the God 3 with which fone he bought a fiately and almoſt princely houſe at 

Corduba. 

Some years ago, a certain Gentleman who had one of thefe ſtones which he brought out of An hiſtory. 

Spain, bragged before King Charles then being at Clermont in Avern , of the molt certain effica- 

cy of this {tone againſt all manner of poyſons. Then the King asked of me, whether there 

were any Antidote which was cqually and in like manner prevalent againlt all poyſons ? I an- 

ſwercd, that nature could not admit it 3 tor neither haveall poyſons the like effe&ts, neither do they No one thing 

ariſe from one cauſe z for ſome work from an occult and ſpecitick property of their whole nature, £22 be an An- 

othcrs from ſome clementary quality which is predominant, Wheretore each mult be withſtood _— _ 

acrs | | He : »® all poyſons, 

with its proper and contrary Antidote 3 as to the hot, that which is cold, and to that which aſfails 

by an occult propricty of form, another which by the ſame force may oppugn it, and that it was 

an cafie matter to make trial hereof on ſuch as were condemned to be hanged. The motion 

pleaſed the King, there was a'Cook brought by the Jaylor who was to have been hanged with- 

in a while after for {icaling two filver diſhes out of his maſters houſe. Yet the King deſired 

firſt to know of him, whether he would take the poyſon on this condition, that if the Antidote 

which was predicated to have ſingular power againſt all manner of poyſons, which ſhould be 

preſently given himafter the Poyſon, (hould free him from death, that then he thould have his 

life ſaved. The Cook anſwered chearfully, that he was willing to undergo the hazard, yea,and greatcr 

matters, not only to ſave his life, but to thun the infamy of the death he was like to be adjudecd to : 

Therefore he then had poyſon given hitn by the Apothecary that then waited, and preſently after 

the poyſon, ſome of the Bedezabar brought trom Spain, which being taken down, within a while 

atter he began to vomit, and to avoid much by ſtool with grievous torments, and to cry out that 

his inward parts were burnt with tire. Wheretore being thirſty, and deliring water, they give it 

him 3 an hour after, with the good leave of the Jaylor, I was admitted to him I tind him on the 
Tt 3 ground 


poyſok 


Lib. $.is Dioſc- 
Cap. 73» 
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round going like a beaſt upon hands and feet, with his tongue thruſt forth of his mouth, his eyec 
| _ rs 2 with hoes of cold ſweats, and laſtly, the blood flowing forth by his ears, =_ 
The cauſtick mouth, fundament and yard. I gave him cight ounces of oil to drink, butit did him no good, for 
_ of j#!5- ;t came too late. Wherefore at length he died in great torment and exclamation, the ſeventh hour 
” from the time that he took the poyſon being {carcely paſſed. I opened his body in the preſence of 
the Jaylor and four others, and I found the bottom of his ſtomach black and dry, as if it had been 
burnt with a cautery 3 whereby I underſtood he had ſublrmate given him 3 whole force the Spaniſh 

Bedezahar could not repreſs, whercfore the King commanded to burn it, 
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CHAP. XXXVIE 
Of Mineral Poyſons. 
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Inerals or metals are either ſo takets forth of the bowels of the earth, or elſe from farnaces, 

Of theſe many are poyſonous, as arſenick, ſublimate, plaſter, ceruls, h arge, varde. 

greaſe, orpiment, filings of Iron, braſs, the load-{tone, lime and the like, ave 

| taken ſieblimate, the tongue and jaws become firaitned and rough, as it they had drunk the juice of 

Theſymp- unxzipe ſervices : you cannot amend this alperity with lenitive gargariſms but with labour and time; 

pm > rh Th for is ſoon as it deſcends into the ſtomach, it Ricketh to it. Therefore preſently after it frets and. 

linzte. exulcerates 3 it cauſeth unquenchable thixſt, and unexplicable torments 3 the tongue is ſwoln, the 
heart faints, the urine is ſuppreſt, the cheſt can ſcarce perform the othce of breathing, the belly is 
riped, and ſo great pains happen to other extreme parts, that unleſs they be helped, patient will 

q ; far preſently will grow upon them, unlels it be ſpeedily hindred, the devouring and tiery fury 

of the poyſon, renting or cating into the guts and ſtomach, as if they were ſcared with an hot ron, 

and blood floweth out of 'the ears, noſe, mouth, urinary paſſage and ftundament, and then theix 
caſe is deſperate, Theſe and who elſe ſoever ſhall take any corroding poylon, thall be cured with 
the ſame remedies, as thoſe that have taken Cantharides. 

Vexdegreaſe ſo ſtops the inltruments of reſpiration that it ſtrangles ſuch as have taken it. The cue 
is performed by the ſame remedies as help thoſe that have taken Arſcnick. 

Litharge, Litharge cauſcth a heavinels in the ſtomach, ſuppreſſeth urine, makes the body {welled and livid, 
We — this, by giving a vomit preſently, then after it pigeons-dung mixed in ſtrong wine and 
ſo drunken. Peter Aponenſis. wilheth, to give oil of ſweet almonds and figs, Allo it is good togive 
relaxing and humeCting clyſters, and to anoint the belly with freth butter or oil of lillies. 

The ſcales of The ſcales of Braſs drunk, by troubling the ſtomach, cauſe a caſting and ſcouring. The remedy 

Braſs. is, if the patient forthwith vomit, if he enter into a bath made of the decoction of Snails, if he a- 
noint his belly and breaſt with butter or oil of lillies, and inject laxative and humeGing clytters, 

The Loadſtone The loadſtone makes them mad that take it inwardly. The Antidote thereof is the powder of 

old, and an emerald drunk in firong wine, and clyſters of milk and oil of ſweet almonds, 

Filings of The filings of Lead, and the ſcales or refiyſe of Iron, cauſe great torment to ſuch as take them 

o_ and ſcales Jown. The which we help with much milk avd freſh butter diſſolved therein, or with oil of ſweet 

Wren almonds drawn without hire, with relaxing and humeGting clyſters uſed until te pain be perfectly 
aſſwaged. 

Arſenick,Roſe- Riſogollom, Roſe-aker or Rats-bane, becauſe it is of a moſt hot and dry nature, induces thirſt and 

aker or Rats- heat over all the body, and ſo great colliquation of all che humors, that although the patients by me- 

bane, dicines ſpeedily given eſcape death, yet can they not during the reſidue of their lives, uſe their mem- 
bers as they formerly did, being deſtitute of their ſtrength, by reaſon of the great drineſs and con- 
traction of the joints. The Antdiote thereof is oil of Pine-kernels ſpeedily given, and that tothe 
quantity of halt a pint; then procure vomit, then give much milk to drink, and clyſters of the ſame, 
and let them ſup up fat broths, 

Unquenched Unquencht Lime and Awripigmentum, or Orpiment drunk, gnaw the ſtomach and guts with great 

Lime and Or- tomenting pain, and cauſe unquenchable thirſt, an aſperity of the jaws and throat, difficulty of 

_— breathing, Ropping of the urine, and a bloody flux, They may be helped by oil, fat, humecting,and 

relaxing things which retund the acrimony by lcnitive potions, and ſuch as lubricate the belly ; as 

alſo by creams, and the mucilages of ſome ſeeds, as with a decoftion of the ſeeds of Line, mallows, 

Seve fortis marſh-mallows and other things {et down at large in the cure of Cantharider. 

: ; Thoſe exceeding acrid and {trong waters wherewith Goldſmiths and Chymiſts ſeparate Gold from 
ſilver, being taken into the body, are hard to cure, becauſe they are forthwith diffuſed over all the 
body, firſt burning the throat and ſtomach. Yet it may be helped by the means preſcribed againlt 
unquenched Lime and Orpiment. 

Ceruſs cauſeth hicketting and a cough, makes the tongue dry, and the extreme parts of the body 
numb with cold, the eyes heavy to ſleep. The patients very often in the midtt of the day fee ſome 
vain-phantatic or apparition, which indeed is nothing 3 they make a black and oftentimes bloody 
water, they die ſtrangled unleſs they behelped. The Antidote in the opinion of Hetixs and Avicen, 
15 Scammony drunk in new wine, or hony and wine, and other diuretick things, and ſuch things as 
Pleſter, procure vomit, and purge by ſtool. 

Plaſter, becauſe it concreteth and becometh ſtony in the ſtomach, cauſeth ſtrangulation, by ſtrait- 
nivg and ſtopping the inſtruments that ſerve for breathing, The patients receive cure by the ſame 
remedies as thoſe who have eaten muſhroom, or drunk Ceruſs : you mult add Gooſe-greaſc in Cly- 
ters, and anojat the belly with oil of lilies and butter, 


Verdegreaſc, 


Cerus. 


CHAP. 


+ 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 
Of Quick, ſilver, 


Uick-filver is ſo called becaulc it reſembleth filver in the colour, and is in perpetual motion, The treaſon 
as if it had a ſpirit or living ſoul, there is a great controverlie amongſt authors concerning Why it is fo 
it, for moſt of them affirm it hot, among whom is Galen, Halyabas, Rhafir, Ariitotle, *<4 


Conkantine, Iſaac, Platearexs, Nicholas Maſſa: they maintain thcir opinion by an argument drawn _ $4 — 
OP things —_—_— and hurting 3 beſides from this, that it is of ah ſubtle — that it pene- qo 4 
rates, diflolves and performeth all the aGtions of heat upon denſe and hard nictals, to wit, it atte- Ateors 
nuateth, incideth, drieth, cauſcth ſalivation by the mouth, purgeth by the tool, moveth urine 
and ſweat over all the body 3 neither doth it ſtir up the thinmer humors only, but in like ſort the 
groſs tough and viſcous, as thoſe which have the Les venerea ind by cxpericnce, uting it cither in 
vintments or Plaſters. 
Others affirm it very cold and moiſt, for that put into cmplaſters and applicd, it afſwageth 
in by ſtupefaCtion, hindering the acrimony of puliles and cholerick inflammations, But by its 
Lomidicy it ſoftneth {cirrhous tumors, diflolveth and diſſipateth knots and tophous knobs, belides, 
it cauſeth the breath of ſuch as are anointed therewith toſtink, by no other reaſon, than that it pu- 
xrehes the obvious humor by its great humidity. Avicen's experiment contirms this opmion, who « 
afirmeth, that the blood of an Ape that drunk Quick-filver, was found concrete about the heart, 
the carcals being opcned. Matthiolus moved by theſe realons, Writes that Quick=tilver killeth men 1n 1.6.Dſ.c.2 4 
by the exceſſive cold and hnmid quality.if taken ina large quantity,becauſe it congeals the blood and 
vital ſpirits, and at length the very ſubltance of the heart, as may be underſtood by the hilicry of a 
certain Apothecary, ſet down by Conciliator z who, for to quench his teaveriſh heat, in Read of wa- An Hiſtory, 
tcr, drunk a glaſs of Quick-filvcr, ( for that firit came to his hands 3 ) he died within a few hours 
after, but fir{t he evacuated a good quantity of the Quick-lilver by Roo), the rctidue was found in 
his ſtemach bcing opened, and that to the weight of one pound 3 beſides, the blood was found con- 
crete about his heart, Others uſe another argument to prove'it cold, and that is drawn from the 
compolition thereof, becauſe it confilis of Lead and other cold metals. But this arp.ument is very WW 
weak. For unquencht Lime is made of flints and ſtony matter, which is cold, y<c nevertheleſs it "Er 
exceeds in heat, Paracelſivs aftirmeth, that Quick-filver is hot i the interior ſubſtance, but cold in Li. 4; de nat ; "3 
the exterior, that is, cold as it comcs forth of the Mine. But that coldncls to bc loti as it is prepared 79%. 47 
by art, and heat only to appear and be It therem, ſo that it may ſerve inſtead of a tincture in the 4 
tranſmutation of metals. And verily it 1s taken for a Rule amongtt Chymiſts, that all metals are "4 
outwardly cold, by rcaſon of the watcry ſubſtance that is predominant in them, but that inwardly 
they are very hot, which then appears when as the coldnels together with the moiſture is ſegregated) 
for by calcination they become caultick. Moreover many account quick-filver poiſon, yet experi- 
ence denicsit. For Marianus Sancins Foralitanrs tells that he ſaw a woman, who for certain cauſes Tv48. de caſw 
and effects, would at ſeveral times drink onc pound and a half of quick-tilver, which carne from het & ofen. 
again by ſtool without any harm. Morcover he affirmeth that he hath known ſundry who in a de- 
{perate Colick (which they commonly call miſerere mez ) have been freed from imminent death; by 
drinking three pounds of quick-tilver with water only : For by the weight it opens and unfolds the 
twined or bound up gut, and thruſts forth the hard and ſtopping excrements; he addeth that others 
have found this medicine effectual againli the colick, drunk in the quantity of three ounces. Autos 
aius Muſa writes, that he uſually giveth Quick-tilver to children ready to die of the worms. Avicen 
confirmeth this, averring that many have drunk Quick-filver without any harm, wherefore he mix+- 
&h it in his ointments againſt ſcales and fcabs in little children z whence came that common medis 
cine amongſt country people to kill lice by anointing the hcad with Quick-filver tixcd with butter 
or axungia, Matthiolus affirmeth that many think it the latt and chieteſt remedy to give to women Quick-filyer 
in travel that cannot be delivered. proteſt to ſatishe my {elf concerning this mater, gave toa whelp good for wo- 
pound of Quick-filver, which being drunk down, it voided without any harm by the belly. Wacrc- Te91n travel, 
by you may undcrliand that it is wholly without any venemous quality, Vetily it is the only and 
true Antidote ot the Lies venerea, and alſo a very fit medicine for all malign ulcers, as that which 
more powertully impugns their malignity than any other medicines that work only by their ftlt qua- 
lities. Beſides, againli that contumacious ſcab, which is vulgarly called Malwm ſanti manis, there For the diſeaſe 4 3 
there is yot any more ſpecdy or certain remedy, Moreover Grido writcs, that if a plate of lead be called Malun 1 
beſmeared or rubbed therewith, and then for ſome ſpace laid upon an ulcer, and conveniently fatt- [34s manis. of 
ned.that it will ſoften the callous hardneſs of the lips thereot,and bring it to cicatrization which tliing 
I my ſelt have often found true by experience. 

Certainly before Guido, Galen much commended Quick-filver againſt malign ulcers and cancers: £ib de comp. 
Neither doth Galen affirm that lead is poyſonous (which many aftirm poyſonous, becauſe it confilſts #/4-ſerund. lacs 
of much Quick-lilver) but he only faith thus much, that water too long kept in leaden pipes and ci- onto 
ſicrns by reaſon of the drofſinels that it uſeth to gather in lead, cauſeth bloody fluxes, which alſo is C ; 
fimiliar to braſs and copper. Otherwiſe many could not without danger bear in their bodies leaden 
bullets during the ſpace of ſo many years, as uſually they do. It is reported Itis declared by The- 
odoret Herey in the following hiſtories, how powertul Quick-lilver is to reſolve and affwage pain and 
inlammations. Not long fince, (faith he) a certain Doctor of Phylick his boy was troubled with Againſt the 
parotides, with great ſwelling, heat, pain and beating 3 to him by the common conſent of the Phy- Parotiaes- 
ficians there preſent, I applicd an nodyze nicdicine, whoſe force was fo great, that the tumor ma- 
nitcltly ſubſided at the hrii dreiing, and the pain was much aflwaged. Art the fecond drelling all 
the ſymptoms were more mitigated. At the third dreiling, I wondting , at the ſo great effect of 
an 
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Of Poyſons, exc. 


Againſt lice 


NOR, . . . ns. 
an Anodyne Cataplaſm, obſerved that there was Quick-flver mixed ther ewith, and this happcned 
through the negligence of the Apothecary, who mixed the ſimple Anedyne medicine preſcribed by ug. 
in 2 mortar wherein but a while before he had mixed an ointment whereinto Quick-filver had &- 
tred, whoſe rcliques, and ſome part thereof yet remained therem. This which once by chanceſuc- 
ceeded well, I atterwards wittingly and willingly uſed to a certain Gentlewoman troubled with the 
like diſcaſe, poſſciſing all the region behind the cars, much of the throat, and a preat part of the 
check, when as nature helped by common remedies, could not evacuate neither by reſolution nox 
ſuppuration, the contained matter greatly vexing her with pain and pulſation 3 I to the medicine 
formerly uſed, by the conſent of the Phyſicians, put ſome Quick-filver, ſo within a few days, the 
tumor was digeſted and reſolved. But ſome will ſay it reſolves the ſtrength of the nerves and limbs, 
as you may {ce by ſuch as have been anointed therewith for the Laes venerea, who tremble in all 
their limbs during the reſt of their lives. This is true, if any uſe it too intctnperately without mca- 
ſure, and a diſcaſe that may require ſo great a remedy 3 for thus we ſee the Gilders, Plumbers, and 
ſuch as dig in mines, by the continual aſcent of the vapors of Quick filver to the brain, the fountain 
of the nerves, by reſolving the ſpirits, and diſhpating the radical and ſubſtantifick moiſture, maketh 
them ſubjc& to the trembling of their joints. Verily, it it be killed and incorporate with hogs- 
greaſe, and a liſt beſmeared therewith, which may encompaſs the body like a girdle, it will drive 
away lice, flcas and cimices 3 and anointed about the navel, it kills the worms in the guts, There 


and fleas, &c. are two ſorts of Quick-filver, the one natural, the other artificial, The natural is found running 


The kinds 
thereof, 


or flowing in the veins and bowels of the earth; and amongſt metals, and in the fornaces of filver- 
mines. The Artificial is made of minizm (as it is in Vitruavius ) and of the powder of Ivory, Alſo 
it is probable that by art it may be cxtractcd out of all metals, but chiefly out of Lead and Cinnabari, 
You may eaſily diſtinguiſh theſe kinds by the dull and blackiſh colour, tough and groſs ſubſtance, 
which as it runs, leaves an imprcfſion like melted grcafe, being as it were the excrement of lead, 


How to purifie The beſt Quick-filver of all is pure, clear, thin, and very white : it may be cleanſcd with the droſs 


It, 


What the 


of lead, and becomes more then being, boiled in ſharp vinegar, with ſage, roſemary, tyme, lavender, 
Or «llc give it by a pound at a time to a whelp to drink down, and being calt forth by it, boil it 
again in vinegar, for thus it hath wondrous faculties, and htly given prodnceth marvelous effects ; 
nothing is more contrary thereto than hire. For Quick-lilver though of its own nature pondcrous, 
flicth upwards by the force of the fire, and forſakcth gold by that means, than which nothing is more 


friendly to it. 


_ 
— 


C H AP. XXXIX. 
Of the Unicorns Horn, 


and all contagion, if they be provided with ſome powder of Unicorns-horn, or ſome infu- 

fion made therewith. Therefore I have though it good to examine more diligently how 
much truth this invetcrate, and grounded opinion hath. The better to perform this task, I will 
propound three heads, whereto I will dire& my whole diſcourſe, The firſt thall be of the fignitica- 
tion of this word Unicorn, Theſccond, whether there be any ſuch thing really and truly ſo called, 
or whether it be not rathcr imaginary 3 like as the Chimera and Tragelaphus ? The third, whether 
that which is ſaid tobe the horn of ſuch a beaſt, hath any force or faculty againſt poyſons ? For the 
firſt, that is, the name, it is ſomewhat more obſcure what the word ( being Licorn) in French may 
fignihe, than what the Latin or Greek word is. For the French name is further from the word and 


T Here are very many at this day who think themſelves excellently well armed againſt poyſon 


name imports. fipnification 3 but it is ſo clear and manifeſt, that this word Unicorns amongſt the Latines ſignihieth 


a bcaſt having but one hory, as it is vulgarly known 3 the ſame thing'is meant by the Greek word 
Monoceros, But now for the ſecond, 1 think that beaſt that is vulgarly called and taken for an Uui- 
corn, is rather a thing imaginary than really in the world. I am chiefly induced to believe thus, by 


That there is theſe conjectures. Becauſe of thoſe who have travelled over the world, there is not one that profel(- 
no ſuch beaſt ſeth that cvcr he did ſee that creature, Certainly the Romans conquered the world, and being molt 


as an #N1c0r7. 


diligent ſearchers after all things which were rare and ſo excellent, if any where in any corner of the 
world this bealt could have been found, they would have found it out, and engraven it upon their 
coins, or arms, as they did Crocodiles, Elcpnants, Eagles, Panthers, Lions, Tigers, and othcr 
creatures unknown to theſe countries. For theſe that have written of the Unicorn, cither that they 
have heard, or that hath bcen delivered by tradition, or what they in their minds and fancies have 
conceived, you ſhall ſcarce tind two that agree together, either in the deſcription of the body, or in 


Lib. 8. cap. 21, the nature and condition of her. Pliny writes, that Unicorns are for the falhion of their bodies like 


to an horſe; that is, as Cardane interprets it, of the bigneſs of an Horſe, with the head of an Hart, 
the fect of an Elephant, the tail of a Boar, with one black horn in the midſt of his forchcad, of the 


Munſters opi- - length cf two cubits. Munſter, who (as Matthialus jelts) never ſaw Unicorns beſides painted ones, 


non Cconcern- 


Ing Unicorns, 


Ton. I . lth, 


Caps 5. Coſmogr, | . : - : : - _ 
- ., mentions an Unicorn ſeen by a certain Turkiſh Sanjach, which was of the bigneſs of a Bull, of tive 


. doth on the contrary affirm them not to be of the bigneſs of an Horſe, but of an Hind-calf of three 
months old, not with feet like an Elephant, but cleft like thoſe of Goats, with an horn not only 
of two, but oft-times of three cubitslong, of a Weazle-colour, with a neck not very long, nor very 
hairy, but having tew and thort hairs hayging to the one fide of the neck, the legs are lean and 
{mall, the buttocks high, but very hairy. Cardane difſenting from both theſe, writes that he hath 
an horn in the midlt of his forchead, but that it is only of the length of three tngers. Andrew Theret 


oriix months old, and had one horn, but that not in the midlt of his torchead, but upon the top of 
the crown of the head; he was legged and footed like an Aſs, but longer haired, and had cars not 
much unlike th.e Rangifer, a bealt not unknown in the ſ#bpolar or Northern countries. 

Thus 


Book XXI. 


—_— 


Book XXL. D Of Poyſons, Ec. 


Thus various thercfore is the report concerning the ſhape of this Beatt, Neither is there Ic(s differ- 
ence concerning her nature and conditions. For Pliny writes, that the Unicorn is a moſt tierce 
beaſt, and hath a great bell owing voice, and that ſhe cannot therctore be taken alive, Cardane ren- 
ders 2 rcaſon of this hierccneſs, Becauſe (faith he) it inhabits the deſerts of Fchiopia, a region ſenalid, 
and filthy, abounding with Toads,and ſuch like venemons creatares. Others on the contrary atftm her to 
be of a moſt mild, amiable, and gentle nature of all others, unleſs one purpoſcly offend her.or uſe her 
too harthly, tor ſccing ſhe feeds not by RRooping her head to the ground, bccauſe ſhe is hindred there- 
from by the length of her horn, ſhe muſtneceſſarily tecd upon the fruit that hangeth upon trees 3 out 
of cratches or mans hand ſhe fearlefly and harmlcily takes all manner of fruits, hcrbs, ſheaves of 
corn, apples, pears, oranges and pulſe. And herein they have proceeded fo far, that they teign 
thcy will love Virgins, entiſed by their beauty, ſo that ſtaycd in the contemplation of them, and 
allurcd by their enticements, they by this means are often taken by hunters. In this 


OpInon 15 z7;7tomans opt- 


Lues Vartoman, who dcnics that Unicorns are wild or herce 3 for he faith, that he ſaw two, which nion of the na- 
were lent out of Athjopia to the Sultan, who kept them thutup in Penns, in Mecha, a city of Arabia ture of the #- 
Felix, renowned by the Scpulcher of Mabomet. Thevet travelling thither, tells that he diligently #6978 


inquircd of the inhabitants, what their opinion was ct ſuch a bcalt, yet could he never hear any ti- 
dings thereof. Whence it is cafie to diſcern, that ſuch bealts have neither becn in our, nor in /ar- 
tomans timcs. Thc fo great varicty of diflenting opinions, calily induccth me to bclicve that this 
word, Unicorn, is nct the proper name of any bealt in the world, and that it isa thing only teigned 


by Painters, and Writcrs ot natural things, to delight the readers and beholders. For as there is 


but one right way,but many by-ways, and windings.(o the ſpeech of truth is but one.and that always 
fizaple and like it felt 3 but that of a lie is diverſe, and which may cafily refel it ſelf, by the repug- 
nancy and incongruity of opinions, if one ſhould ſay nothing, What therefore (will ſome ſay of 
what crcatures) arc theſc horns, which we {ce wholly different from others, if they be not of Uni- 
corns? Thevet thinks them nothing clſc than Elcphants bones turned and made into the faſhion that 
we ſee them,for thus in the Ealiern Countries,fome crafty merchants and cunning companions turn, 


What the ot- 
dinary ni - 


hollow, and being, ſoftncd, draw to what length theſe pleaſe the tecth of the th Robard, which ©9"5 horns are 


lives in the Red and A thiopian Sca, and being to handled, they {cll them for Unicorns horn. Ve- 
rily that which is termed Unicorns horn, being burnt, ſ{cnds forth a ſmell like to Ivory. Now Car- 
danus affirms that the teeth and bones of Elephants made ſoft by art, may be drawn forth, and 
brought into what form you pleaſe like as Ox-bones arc, For what is there in the world which the 
thirſting defire of gold will not make men to adulterate and counterfcit 3 But it is time that we come 
to the third ſcope, Grant there be Unicorns 3 mult it therefore tollow that their hows muſt be of 
ſuch cfticacy againſt poyſons? It we judg by cvents, and the experience of things, I can protelt thus 
much, that I have otten made trial thereof, yet could I never find any good ſucceſs in the uſe there- 
of againſt poyſons, in ſuch as I have had in cure, It the matter muſt be tried by witneſſes and au- 
thoritics, a grcat part of the Phyſicians of better note have long ſince bid it adicu, and have detra&t- 
edfrom thedivinc and admirable vertucs tor which it tormealy was ſo much detired. And this they 
have done, moved thereto by many jult, but two c{pecial realons. The hrlt is of Rondeletius, who 
in this caſe affirms that horns are endued with no taſte nor ſmell ; and theretore have no effect in 
Phylick, unleſs it be todry : neither (faith he) am I ignorant that ſuch as have them, much predi- 
cate their worth, ſo to make the greater benchit and gain by them, as of the thavings or (crapings 
of Unicorns horn, which they (ell tor the weight in gold, as that which is fingular good againti 
poyſons and worms, which things, I think, Harts-horn and Ivory dono leſs ettcE&tually pertorm 3 
which is the cauſe: why, for the ſame diſeaſe, and with the like ſucceſs, 1 preſcribe Ivory to ſuch as 
are poor, and Unicorns horn to the rich, as that they ſo much deſire. This is the opinion of Ron- 
de/ctius, who, without any diftercnce, was wont, for Unicorns horn, to preſcribe not only Harts- 
horn cr Ivory, but alſo the bones of Horſes and Dogs, and the ſtones of Myrobalanes, Another rea- 
{on is. that whatſoever reſiſts poyſon is cordial, that is, ht to ſtrengthen the heart, which is chicfly 
aſſailed by povſons 3 but nothing 1s convenient to ſtrengthen the heart, unleſs it be by laudable 
blood or tpirit, which two are only familiar tothe heart, as being the work-houſe of the artcrious 
blood and vital {pirits : For all things are prcſerved by their like, as they are dcliroyed by their con- 
traries, tor all things that generate, generate things like themſelves. But Unicorns horn, as it con= 
tains no {m&1l, fo neither hath it any acry parts, but is wholly carthy and dry 3 ncither can it becon- 
vertcd into blood by the digeſtive faculty, tor as it is without juice, fo is it without fleth: For as it 
caunot be turned into Chylzs, fo neither 15 it fit to become Chymrs, that is, juice or blood, There- 
fore it is joyncd to the heart by no {imilitude,nor familiarity.-Furthermore there is not a word in Hip- 
pocrates and Galen concerning the Unicorns horn, who notwithſtanding have in ſo many places, 
commended Harts-horn. Theretore D. _—_— the chief Phyſician of King Charles the ninth 
oftcn uſed to ſay, that he would very willingly take away that cuſtom of dipping a piece of Unicorns 
hom in the Kings cup, but that he knew that opinion to be ſo deeply ingraffted in the minds of men, 
that he feared, that it would ſcarce be impugned by reaſcn. Belides (he ſaid) if fuch a ſuperſtitious 
medicine do no good, ſo certainly it doth no harm, unleſs it beto their cltares that buy it with gold 3 
or clſe by accident, becauſe Princes, whilſt they rclie more than is fitting upon the magnified ver- 
tues of this horn, negle& to arm themſclvcs againſt poylons by other more convenient means, ſo 
that death oft-times takes them at unawares. When as upon a time I inquired of Lues Duret the 
Kings Phyſician and Profeſſor (by rcaſon of the great opinion that all learned men juſtly had of his 
learning and judgment) what he thought ct this horn 3 He an{wered that he attributed no faculties 
thereto for the confirmation wherect he rendred the ſecond reaſon I have formerly given, but 
more largely and clcgantly 3 neither feared he to affirm it aloud, and in plain words to Jus auditory 
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ot lcarned mcn, coming trom all parts to hear him. Burt if at any time ( orecome by the fault of In what caſes 
the times and place ) he preſcribed this hom 3 that he did it tor no other intent, than to help faint- 8994 
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ings or {\woundings that happeiz by the abundance of ſcrous humors, floating in the oritice of the 
ventricle, which makes men ill diſpoſed, becauſe this mixed with other things endued with the 
lke faculty, hath power todrihk up the wateriſh humidity by its earthy drineſs. But ſome will re. 
ply, thatneither the Lemmian, nor Armeniancarth, have any juice in them, neither any ſmell, nox 
aery ſpirit. It 1s yur z neither truly are ſuch things truly and properly called cordial, but only 
by event and accident, for that by the cxcellent and afirictive faculty they have, and ſtopping the 
paſſages of the veſſels, they hinder the poiſon from entring into the heart. This is my opinion of the 
Unicorns horn, which if any do not approve of, he ſhall do me a favour, it tor the publick good, hs 
ſhall frecly oppoſe hisz but in the interim take this in good part which I have done, 


The end of the one and twentieth Book, 


BOOK XXII. 
Of the PLAGUE. 


CHAP. I. 
The deſcription of the Plague. 


He Plague is a cruel and contagious diſeaſe, which every where, like a common diſeaſe, 
invading Man and Bealt, kills very many 3 being attended, and as it were affociated 
"Xt VI with a continual Feaver, Botches, Carbuncles, Spots, Nauſcouſneſs, Vomitings, and 
e/ St Other ſuch malign accidents. This. diſcaſeisnot ſo pernicious or hurtful, by any cle- 
"mentary quality, as from a certain poyſonous and vencnate malignity, the force where- 
of exceeds the condition of common putrefaCtion 3 Yet I will not deny, but that it is more hurtful 
$57, 3. aphor. in certain bodies, times and regions, as allo many other diſcaſcs, of which Hippocrates makes men- 
tion. But from hence we can only collect, that the force and malignity of the plague may be cn- 
creaſed, or diminiſhed, according to the condition of the elementary qualitics concurring with it ; 

but not the whole nature and eſſence thercot to depend thercon. 

This peſtifcrous poyſon principally aflails the vital ſpirit, the ſtore-houſe and original whereof 
ts An; © the heart, ſo that if the vital ſpirit prove ltronger, it drives It far from the heart 3 but if weaker, 
to kill, it being overcome and weakncd by the hoſtile aflault, flics back into the tortrels of the heart, by the 

like contagion intcCting the heart, and ſo the whole body, being ſpread into it, by the paſſages of 
the artcrics. 
Hence it is, peſtilent feavers are ſometime ſimple and ſolitary 3 otherwhiles aſſociated with a 
troop of other affects, as Botches, Carbuncles, Blanes and Spots, of one or more colours, 
The original = Itis probable ſuch affccts have their original from the expultive faculty, whether ſirong or weak, 
of buboes,car- proyoked by the malignity of the raging matter: yet aflurcdly divers {ymptoms and changes ariſe, 
buncles, &c.in according to the conſtitution of the body of the patient, and condition of the humor in which the 
the plague. we wr" . 

virulency of the plague is chiefly inherent, and laſtly in thenature of the cthcient cauſc, 

I thought good, by this deſcription, toexpreſs the nature of the Plague, at this my hrlt entrance 
into this matter 3 for we can ſcarce comprehend it in a proper definition. For although the force 
thereof be definite, and certain in nature, yct it is not altogether certain and maniteſt in mens 
minds, becauſe it never happens attcr onc fort : {o that in {o great variety, it is very difficult to (ct 
down any thing, general and certain, 
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CHAP IL 
Of the Divine cauſes of an extraordinary Plague. 
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and other diſcaſcs, which violently aſſail the life ofman, are often ſent by the jutt anger of God 

4 puniſhing offences. TheProphet Amos hath long fince taught it, ſaying, Shall there be afflicii- 
$5 $Jo on ? Shall there be evil in a City, and the Lord hath not done it ? On which truly we ought daily to medi- 
tate, and that for two cauſes : The thirſt is, that we always bear this in mind, that we enjoy health 3 

live, move, and have our beings from God 3 and that it deſcends from that Father of Light 3 and 

for this cauſe we arc always bound to give him great and exceeding thanks, The other is, that 

knowing the calamities, by ſending, whereof the Divine anger procceds to revenge, we may at 

length repent, and leaving the way of wickedneſs, walk in the paths of Godlineſs. For thus we 

ſhall learn to ſce in God, our ſelves, the Heaven and Earth, the true knowledge of the cauſes of the 

The ſecond plague, and by a certain Divine Philoſophy, tcach God to be the beginning and cauſe of the ſecond 
_ _ caules, which we cannot well without the hir{t cauſe go about nor attempt, much leſs pertorm any 
tom od as thing For from hence they borrow their force, order, and conſtancy of order 3 ſo that they ſerve 
rhe firſt cauſe, 25 in{truments tor God, who rules and governs us, and the whole world to perform all his works, 


by that conliant courſe of ordcr, which he*hath appointed unchangeable from the beginning, 
Wherectore 


T is a confirmed, conſtant, and reccived opinion in all Ages amongſt Chriſtians, that the plague 
AMOS 3. 
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Wherefore all cauſe of a plague is not to be attributed to theſe near and inferior cauſes or begin- 
nings, as the Epicures and Lucianiſts commonly do, who attributing too much, yea all things to 
Nature, hath lett nothing to Gods providence. On the contrary, wc ought to think, and bclicvc 
in all our doings, That even as God by his omnipotent Power hath created all things of nothing 
ſo he by his cternal Wiſdom preſerves and governs the ſame, leads and inclines them as he pleaſeth, 
ea verily at his pleaſure changeth their _ and the whole courſe of nature. : 
This cauſe of an cxtraordinary Plague, as we confeſs and acknowledge, ſo here we will not 
proſecute it any further, but think tit to leave it to Divines, becauſe it exceeds the bounds of 
Nature, in which I will now contain my ſelf. Wheretore let us come to the natural cauſes of the 


PlaguCc, 
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CHAP. III. | 
Of the Natural cauſes of the Plague, and chiefly of the Seminary of the Plague bythe 


corruption of the Air. 


corrupt air, and a preparation and fitnels of corrupt humors to take that infe&ion for it cauſes of the 
is noted before, out of the dodtrine of Galen, that our humors may be corrupted, and de- + D 


enerate into ſuch an alienation as may equal the malignity of poyſon. affefis, 
The air is corrupted, when the four ſeaſons of the year have not their ſeaſonableneſs, or dege- 
nerate from themſelves, either by alteration or by alienation : as if the conſtitution of the whole 
car be moiſt and rainy , by reaſon of groſs and black clouds if the Winter be gentle and warm, #9 the Sea- 


T : general and natural cauſes of the Plague are abſolutely two, that is, the infe&tion of The general 


without any Northerly wind, which is cold and dry, and by that means contrary to putrefaction : m_ _ 


if the Spring which ſhould be temperate, ſhall be faulty in any excels of diſtemper z it the Autumn {aid to wanr 
ſhall be ominous by fires in the air, with (tars ſhooting, and as it were falling down, or terrible their ſeaſonas 
comets, never ſeen without ſome diſaſter 3 if the ſummer be hot, cloudy _ moilt, and with. Mine. 

out winds, and the clouds flie from the South into the North. Theſe and ſuch like unnatural 

conſtitutions of the ſeaſons of the year, were never better, or more excellently handled by any, 

than by Hippocrates in his Books Epidemion. Theretore the air from hence draws the ſeeds of cor- 

ruption and the peſtilence, which at length, the like excels of qualities being, _— in, it ſends 

into the humors of our bodies, chiefly ſuch as are thin and ſerowsz although the peſtilence doth not 

always neceſſarily ariſe from hence , but ſome-whiles ſome other kind of crucl and infe&ious 


diſcaſe, | 
But neither is the air only corrupted by theſe ſuperiour cauſes, but alſo by putrid and filthy Rink- How the air 


ing vapors ſpread abroad through the air encompalling us, from the bodies and carkaſſes of things MAY Þe cor- 
not buried, gapings and hollowneſſes of the carth, or ſinks and ſich like places being opened : tor **P w__ 
the ſea often overflowing the land in ſome places, and leaving in the mud or hollowneffes of the 
earth (cauſed by earth-quakcs) the huge bodies of monſtrous hſhes, which it hides in its waters, hath 
given both the occaſion and matter of a plague. For thus in our time, a Whale catt upon the Tuſcan 
lore, preſently cauſed a plague over all that countrey. 

But as fiſhes infect and breed a plague in the air, fo the air being corrupted often cauſeth a peſti- 
ence in the ſea among fiſhes, eſpecially when they either ſwim on the top of the water, or arc infe&- 
& by the peſtilent vapors of the carth lying under them, and riſing into the air through the body of 
the water, the latter whereof Ariſtotle ſaith, hapncth but ſeldom. But it often chanceth, that the Lib. 8. hiſt. 4- 
plague raging in any country, many filhes are caſt upon the coaſt, and may be ſeen lying on great 
heaps. But ſulphureous vapors, or ſuch as partake of any other malign quality, ſent forth trom 
places under ground, by gapings and gults opcned by earth-quakes, not only corrupt the air, but 
alſc infect _ taint the ſecds, plants, and all the fruits which we eat, and fo transfer the pettilent 
corruption into us, and thoſe beaſts on which we feed, together with our nouriſhment. The trnth 
whereof Empedocles made manifeſt, who by ſhutting up a great gulf of the carth, opened in a valley 
between two mountains, freed all Sicily from a plague cauſed from thence, 

If winds riſing ſuddenly ſhall drive ſuch filthy exhalations frem thoſe regions in which they were 
peſtiferous, into other places, they alſo will carry the plague with them thither, 

If it be thus, ſome will fay, it ſhould ſeem that whereſoever ſtinking and putrid exhalations a- 
riſe, as about ſtanding pools, ſinks and ſhambles, there ſhould the plague reign, and ſtraight ſuf- 
_ with its noyſome poyſon the people which work in ſuch places : but experience hnds this 

le, 
We do anſwer that the Putrefaction of the Plague is far different , and of another kind than ghis Peſtiferous 
common, as that which partakes of a certain ſecret malignity, and wholly contrary to our lives, purrefattion js 
and of which wecannot calily give a plain and manifeſt reaſon. Yet that vulgar putretaction where- = O_ 
ſoever it, doth cafily and quickly entertain and welcome the peſtiterous contagion, as often as, putrefaRtion, 
and whenſoever it comes, as joined to it by a certain familiarity, and at length, it (elf degenerating 
ito a peſtiferous malignity, certainly no otherwiſe than thoſe diſeaſes which ariſein the plague time, 
the putrid diſeaſes in our bodies, which at the firſt wanted virulency and contagion, as Ulcers, pu- 
trid Feavers, . and other ſuch diſcaſes, raiſed by the peculiar default of the humors, ealily degenerate xq a peſtilenc 
into peſtitence, preſently receiving the tainture of the plague, to which they had before a certain confticurion of 
preparations. Wherefore in time of the Plague, I would adviſe all men to ſhun ſuch exceeding the air,all dif- 
ſtinking places, as they would the plague it ſelt, that there may be no preparation 1n our bodies, or _ -———— 
humors to catch that infe&tion (without which, as Galen teacheth, the Agent hath no power over 7, 7 de differ, 
the Subject, for otherwiſe in a plague-time, the ſickneſs would equally ſeize upon all) fo that the ime j4, 


preſſion of the peſtiferous quality may preſently follow that diſpolition- We 
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How the air But when we ſay the air is peſtilent, we do not underſtand that ſincere, elementary, and ſimpy: 
may be ſaid to 45 jt is of its own nature, for ſuch isnot ſubject to putrefaction 3 but that which is pollutcd with; i1 
putrefie, vapors riſing from the carth, ſtanding waters, vaults, or fea, and degenerates, and is changcd from; 
its native purity and ſimplicity. But ccrtainly amongſt all the conſtitutions of the air, fit to recciy: 

a pcltiJent corruption, there is none more fit than an hot,moilt and (ill ſeaſon ; tor the exceſs of ſuch 

A Southerly qualitics caſily cauſeth putrefa@tion, Wherefore the ſouth wind reigning, which is hot and mit; 


conſtitution of _ 1 principally in places near the ſca, there flcſh cannot long be kept, bur it preſently is tainted and 


the air 15s the 


fuel ofthe =COFrupte WO So 1 | 
Plague, Fcrther, we muſt know, that the peſtilent malignity which riſeth from the carkaſſes or bodies 


of men, is more cafily communicated to men 3 that which riſcth trom oxen, to oxcn ; and that 
which comcs from ſheep, to ſheep 3 by a certain ſympathy and familiarity ot Nature : no oth. 
wiſe than the Plague which ſhall ſcize upon ſome one in a Family , doth preſcntly ſpread moxe 
quickly amonvgſt the relt of the Family, by reaſon of the ſnnilitude ot temper, then amoneglt others 
of an othcr Family, diſagreeing 1 their whole tempcr. Therctore the air thus altercd and c(liran- 
gcd from its goodncls of naturc, neceſſarily drawn in by inſpiration and tranſpiration, brings in th: 
ſecds cf the Plague, and fo conſequently the Plague it {clt, into bodies prepared and madc ready ty 


receive it. 
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: CHAP. IV: 
Of the preparation of humors to putrefaGtion, and admiſſion of peſtiferons impreſſions. 


Aving ſhewcd the cauſes from which the air doth putrihe, become corrupt, and is mad: 
partaker of a peſtilent and poylonous conſtitution 3 we muſt now declare what things may 
cauſe the humors to putritie, and make them ſo apt to rcceive and retain the peſtilent air 

and venenate quality. 
Three cauſes =Humors putritic cither from fulneſs, which breeds obſiruftion, or by diftemperate exceſs or laſt 
of the putre- ly, by admixture of corrupt matter and evil juice, which ill feeding, doth ſpecially cauſe to abound in 
_ _ body : for the Plague often follows the drinking of dead and muſty wines, muddy and (ianding 
waters, which rcccive the ſinks and hith of a City 3 and truits and pulſe caten without diſcretion in 
(carcity of other corn, as Pcaſc, Beans, Lentils, Vetches, Acorns, the roots of Fern, and Grafs made 
into Brcad : For ſuch meats oblirut, hcap up ill humors in the body, and weaken the ſirength of 
the facultics, from whence proceeds a putrectaction of humors, and in that putrcfaction a preparati- 
on and diſpoſition to receive, conceive, and bring torth the ſccds of the Plague : which the filthy 
ſcabs, malign ſorcs, rcbellious ulccrs and putrid teavers, being all torc-runners of greater putretaGti- 
Paſſions of the gy and corruption, do teſtitie, Vehement pathons of the mind, as anger, ſorrow, griet, vexation 
m_ =P = and fear, help forward this corruption of humors, all which hinder naturcs diligence and care of 
rrefaFion of concoQtion : For as in the Dog-days, the lees of wine ſnbliding to the bottom, are by the ſtrength 
the humors. and cfhcacy ot hcat, drawn up to the top, -and mixed with the whole ſubſtance of the wine, as it 
were by a certain cbullition, or working 3 ſo melancholick humors, being the dregs or lees of the 
blood, ſtirred by the pallions of the mind, dchile or taint all the blood with their feculent impurity, 
We found that, ſome ycars agon by experience, at the battcl of S. Dennis. For all wounds, by 
what weapon ſoever they were made, degencrated into great and hlthy putrefaftions and corrupti- 
ons, with tcavers 6f the like nature, and were commonly, determined by death, what medicincs and 
how diligently ſocvcr they were applicd 3 which cauſed many to have a falſe ſuſpition that the wea- 
pons on both ſides were poyloned. But there were manitctt ſigns of corruption and putrefaction in 
the bloud lct the ſame day that any were hurt, and in the principal parts difſc&cd afterwards that it 
was from no other cauſc, than an evil conſtitution of the air, and the minds of the Souldicrs pervert- 


cd by hate, anger and tcar. 


CHAP. V. 
IWhat ſigns in the Air and Earth prognoſticate a Plague, 


E may know a plague to be at hand and hang over us, ifat any time the air and ſcafons 
of the year ſwerve from their natural conttitution, after thoſe ways I have mentioncd 
before 3 if frequent and long continuing Mctcors, or ſulphurcous Thunders intect the 

air 3 if fruits, {ccds, and pulſe be worm-caten : it birds torſake their nelts, eggs, or young, without 

Why abort!- any manifeſt cauſe 3 it we perccive women commonly to abort, by continual breathing in the va- 
ons are fre- porous air, bcing corrupted and hurtful both to the Embryon and original of life, and by which it 
Fry EP being ſuffocated, is preſently caſt forth and expelled. Yet notwithſtanding thoſe airy imprethions 
ent ſeaſon. l : . 

y do not ſolely corrupt the air, but thcre may be alſo others raiſed by the Sun trom the filthy exhalati- 

ons and poyſonous vapors of the carth and waters, or of dead carkafſes, which by their unnatural 

mixture, ealily corrupt the air, ſubjc&t to alteration, as that which is thin and moiſt, from whence 

divers Epidemical diſcaſes, and ſuch as arc every where ſcize upon the common ſort, according to 

A Catarrh with the {cveral kinds of corruptions, ſuch as that famous Catarrb with difficulty of breathing, which in 

—_ kit the ycar 1510 went almolt all over the world, and raged over all the Cities and Towns of France, 
- ling many, With great heavineſs of the head (whereupon the French named it Cucula) with a ſiraitnels of thc 

heart and lungs, and a cough, a continual feaver, and ſometimes raving. 

This, although it ſeized upon many more than it killed, yet becauſe they commonly died who 
were Either let bloud, or purged, it ſhewed it (elt peliilent by that violentand peculiar and unhcard 
of kind cf malignity, 
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Such alſo was the Engliſh Sweating-ſickreſs, or Sweating-feaver, which unuſual, with a great deal The Englit 
of terror invaded all the lower parts of Germany, and the Low-Countries, from the ycar 1525 unto Soetiap ſees 
the year 1530, and that chiefly in Autumn, | neſs, 

As ſoon as this peſtilent diſcaſe centred into any City, ſuddenly two or three hundrcd fell ſick on 
oneday 3 then it departcd thence toſome other place. The people ſtrucken with it, languiſhing, tc!! 
down ina ſwound, and lying in their beds, {weat continually, having a tcaver, a frequent, quick, 
and unequal pulſe 3 ncithcr did they leave ſweating, till the dilcaſe lett them, which was in one or 
two days at the moſt : yet freed of ir, they languithed long after 3 they all had a beating or palpita- 
tion of the heart, which held ſome two or three years, and others all their lite after, 

At the firſt beginning it killed many, betore the force of it was known : but aftcrwards very few, 
when it was found out by practice and ule, that thoſe who turthcred and continued their ſweats, 
and ſtrengthened themſclves with cordials, were all reſtored, But at certain times many other popu- 
lar diſcaſes ſpruvg up, as putrid feavers, fluxcs, bloudy-fluxcs, catarrhs, coughs, phrenfics, ſqui- 
pances, pluriſics, inflammations of the lungs, inflammations of the cycs, apoplexics. Icthargics, ſmall 

xx and meazles, ſcabs, carbuncles, and malign puttles. Wherctore the Plague is not always, nor The Plague is 
every where of one and the fame kind, but of divers z which is the cauſe that divers names are im- not the defi- 
poſed upon it, according, to the variety of the eftects it brings, and ſymptoms which accompany it, nite name of 
and kinds of putretaction, and hidden qualitics of the air. one diſeaſe, 

They affirm, whcn the Plague is at hand, that Muſhroms grow in greater abundance out of the whar figns in 

Earth, and upon the ſurface thereot many kinds of poylonous inſefa creep in great numbers, as Spt- the carth fore- 
ders, Catterpillars, Butter-flics, Grathoppers, Beetles, Hornets, Waſps, Flics, Scorpions, Snails, *1 plague, 
Locuſts, Toads, Worms, and ſuch things as are the off-{pring of putretaction. And alſo wild beaſts 
tircd with the vaporous malignity of their dens and caves in the Earth, torfake them, and Moles, 
Toads, Vipers, Snakes, Lizards, Aſps and Crocodilcs are ſeen to flic away, and remove their habita- 
tions in great troops. For theſe, as alſo ſome other creatures, have a manitctt power by the gift of 
God, and the inttin& of Naturc, to prcfage changes ot weather, as rains, thowers, and fair weather; 
and ſeaſons of the year, as the Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, which they teſtitie by their finging, 
chirping, crying, flying, playing, and beating with their wings, and ſuch like ſigns: fo alſo they have 
a perception of a Plague at hand. And morcover, the carkalles of ſome of them which took le(s heed 
of themſelves, ſuffocated by the peltiterous poylon ot the ill air contained in the earth, may be every 
where found, not only in their dens, but alſo in the plain helds, 

Theſe vapors corruptcd not by a fimplc purretaction, buc an occult malignity, are drawn out of gow peſtilent 
the bowels of the carth into the air, by the torce of the Sun and Stars, and thence condenſed into vapors may 
douds, which by thcir falling upon corn, trees and grals, infect and corrupt all things which the kill planes and 
earth produccth, and alſo kills thoſe creatures which teed upon them yet brute beatts ſooner than T<% 
men, as which ſtoop and hokd their heads down towards the ground ( the maintaincr and breeder of 
this poyſon) that they may get their tood trom thence. Theretore at ſuch times, skiltul husbandmen, 
taught by long expcricnce, never drive their Cattel or Sheep to palture, betore that the Sun, by the 
force of his beams, hath walled and difpated into air, this peltiferous dew hanging and abiding up- 
on the boughs and leaves of trees, herbs, corn and truits, 

But on the contrary, that peſtilence which proceeds trom ſome malign quality from above, by rca- 
ſon of evil and ccrtain conjunction ct the Stars, is more hurttul to men and birds, as thoſe who axe 
nearer to Hcaven, 


— 


CHAP. VL 
By uſing what cautions in Air and diet, one may prevent the Plague. 


Aving declared the ſigns forcſhewing a Peſtilence : now we muſt ſhew by what means we 
may ſhun the imminent danger thercot, and detend our f{clves from it. No prevention ſeem- 
ed more certain to the Antients, than moli ſpeedily to remove into places tar diſtant from Change of pie- 
the infected place, and to be moſt flow in their return thither again. But thoſe, who by reaſon of ces the lureſt 
their buſineſs or imployments, cannot change their habitation, mult principally have a care of two Rretonuen of 
things. The firſt is, that they ſtrengthen cheir bodies, and the principal parts thereof, againit the To _ of 
dayly imminent invaſions of the poylon, or the pcltiterous and venenate Air. The other, that they chief 2ccounr 
abate the force ot it, that it may nofimprint its virulency in the body 3 which may be done by cor- for prevention 
recting the exceſs of the quality inclining towards it, by the oppolition of its contrary : For if it be 
hotter than is meet, it mult be tempered with cooling things 3 if too cold, with heating things : 
yet this will not ſuffice : For we ought beſides, to amend and purge the corruptions of the venenate 
malignity diffuſcd through it, by ſmells and pertu:nes refiſting the poyſon thereof, The body will be 
lirengthened and more powertully relilt the infected Air, if it want excrementitious humors, which 
may be procured by purging and bleeding 3 and for the reſt a convenient dict appointed, as ſhunning pier for pre- 
much variety of meats, and hot and moiſt things, and all ſuch which are eafily corrupted in the tto- vention of the 
mach, and cauſe obſtructions, ſuch as thoſe things which be made by Comfit-makersz we mult ſhun Plague. 
ſatiety and drunkenneſs, for both of them weaken the powers, which are preſerved by the moderate 
nle of meats of good juice. 
[ct moderate exerciſes in a clear Air, and free from any venemous tainture, precede your meals. 
Let the belly have due evacuation either by Nature or Art. | 
Let the heart, the ſcat of life, and the rett of the bowels be ſtrengthened with Cordials and Anti- 
dotcs applicd and taken (as we (hall hereafter ſhew) in the form of epithems, ointments, cmplatters, 
waters, pills, powders, tablets, opiates, fumigations, and ſuch like, 
Make choice of a pure air, and trce from all pollution, and far remote from ſtinking places, for 
uu ſuch 
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Book XXIF 
— — . nf "R h I ee. 
Diſcommodi- ach as is moſt fit to preſervelite, to recreate and repair the ſpirits, whereas on the contrary, a cloy. 


nd ſuch as is infected with groſs and ſtinking vapors, dulls the ſpirits, dcjeQts the 
body faint and ill coloured, opprefleth the heart, and is the breeder of many dif. 


Of the Plague. 


dy, or miſty Air, a 
appetite, makes the 


The Northern wind is healthful, becauſe it iscold and dry. But on the contrary, the Southern 
South wind is ,vinq becauſeit is hotand moiſt, weakens the body by ſloth or dulncſs, 
them pervious to the pcſtiferous malignity. The Weſtern wind is alſo unwholſome, becauſe it comes 
near to the nature ofa Southern : wherefore the windows mult be ſhut up on that fide of the houſe 
on which they blow, bnt open on the North and' Eaſt fide, unleſs it happen that the Pla 


opens the pores, and makes 


Kindle a clcar fire in all the lodging Chambers of the houſe, and perfume the whole houſe with 
Aromatick things, as Frankincenſe, Myrrh, Benzoin, Ladanum, 
der, Roſemary, Sage, Savory, wild Tyme, Marjoram, Broom, Pinc-apples, picces of Fir, Junipex. 
berries, Cloves, Perfumes : and let your cloaths be aired in the ſame. 

There be ſome, who think it a great preſervative againſt the peſtilent Air, to keepa Goat in their 
houſes, bccauſe the capacity of the houle, filled with a ſtrong ſent which the Goat ſends forth, pro- 
hibits the entrance of the venomous Air : which ſame reaſon hath place alſo in ſweet ſmells ; and he. 
ſides it argucs, that ſuch as are hungry are apter to take the Plague than thoſe who have eaten mo- 
derately : for the body is not only {trengthened with mcat, but all the paſſages thereof are tull by the 
vapors diffuſed from thence, by which otherwiſe, the infccted Air would tind a more cafie entrance 


rax, Roſes, Myrtlc-leaves, Laven. 


Yet the common ſort of people yield another rcaſon for the Goat, which is, that one ill ſent drives 
away another, as one wedge drives forth another 3 which calleth to my mind that which is recorded 
by Alexander Benedifius, that there was a Scythian Phylician, which cauſed a Plague, ariling from 
the infe&ion of the Air, to ceaſe, by cauſing all the Dogs, Cats, and ſuch like beaſts, which were 
in the City to bc killed, and caſt their carkaſlcs up and down the lireets, that ſo by the coming of 
this new putrid vapor as a ſtranger, the former peſtiferous infection, as an old guelt was put out of 
its lodging, and ſo the Plagueceaſed, For Poyſons have not only an antipathy with their Antidotes, 
but alſo with ſome other poyſons. 

Whilſt the Plague is hot, it is good not to ſtir out of door before the riſing of the Sun : wherefore 
we mult have paticnce, until he hath cleanſcd the Air with the comfortable light of his beams, and 
diſperſed all the toggy and no&urnal pollutions, which commonly havg in the Air in dirty, and 
cſpecially in low places and Vallies. 

All publick and great meetings and aſſemblies muſt be ſhunned, 

Itthe Plague begin in Summer, and ſcem principally to rage, being helped forward by the Sym- 
mers heat, it is belt to perform a journy begun, or undertaken tor neceſſary affairs, rather upon the 
night time, than on the day 3 becauſe the infection takes torce, {ſtrength and ſubtility of ſubſtance, 
by which it may morecaſily permcat and enter in by the heat of the Sun; but by night mens bodies 
arc morc ſtrong, and all things arc more groſs and denſe. But you mult obſerve a clean contrary 
courſe, if the malignity ſeem to borrow tircngrth and celerity from coldnelſs : But you muſt always 


eſchew the beams of the Moon, but eſpecially at the Full : for then our bodies are more languid and 


weak, and fuller of excrementitious humors. Even as trees which for that cauſe mult be cut down 


in their ſcaſon of the Moon, that is, in the decreaſe thercof. 

After a little gentle walking in your Chamber, you mult preſently uſe ſome means that the princi- 
pal parts may be ſtrengthned by ſuſcitating the heat and ſpirits, and that the paſſages to them may be 
tilled, that 1o the way may be {hut up from the infection coming trom without. Such as by the uſe 
of garlick have not thcir heads troubled, nor their inward parts inflamed, as Country People and 
ſuch as are uſcd to it : to ſuch there can beno more certain preſervative and Antidote againli the pc- 
ltiferous fogs or miſts, and the nocturnal obſcurity, than to take it in the morning with a draught 
of good wine 3 for it being abundantly diffuſcd preſently over all the body, fills up the paſſages there- 
of, and ſirengthneth it in a moment. 

For water 3 if the Plague procecd from the tainture of the Air, we muſt wholly ſhun and avoid 
Rain-water, becauſe it cannot but be infected by the contagion of the Air, 
Springs and of the deepeſt Wells are thought belt. But if the malignity proceed from the vapors con- 
tained in the Earth, you mult make choice of Rain-water, Yct it is more ſafe todigelt every ſort of 
water by boyling it, and to prefer that water before other z which is pure and clear to the tight, and 
without cither taſic or ſmell , and which beſides ſuddenly takes the extremeſt mutation of heat and 


Wherctore the waterof 


CHAP. VII 


Of the Cordial Remedies by which we may preſerve our Bodies in fear of the 
Plague, and cure thoſe already infected therewith, 


ot cat without much labour, exerciſe and hunger, and who are no lovers of Break- 
tatts, having evacuated their excrements, betore they go trom home mult (irengthen the heart 
with ſome Antidote aganſt the virulency of the intection. Amongſt which Aqua T heraacals, 
{.s good againit or Treacle-watcr, two ounces, with the like quantity of Sack, is much commended being drunk, 
and rubbing, thc Notirils, Mouth and Ears with the ſame 3 tor the Treacle-water ſtrengthens the 
heart, cxpels poyton, and is not only good for a preſervative , but alſo to cure the diſcale it (elt : 
wardly appli- For by {weat it drives forth the poyſon contained within. It ſhould be made in Fzne, at which time 
e4 211 imple medicines, by the vital heat of the Sun, arc in thcir greateſt etlicacy. 
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The compoſition whereof is thus : Take the roots of Gentian, Ciperns, Tormentil, Diptam, or 


——_— 
- 


The compot:- 


Fraxalla Elecampane , of each one ounce 3 the leaves of Mullet, Cards Benedifins, Devils-bit, 92 thereof, 


Burnet, Scabious, Shceps-ſorrel, of cach halt a handtul; of the tops of Re a little quantity 3 of 
Myrtle-berrics one ounce z of red Roſc-lcaves, the flowers of Bugloſs, Borage and S. Fobns wort, 
of cach one ounce 3 [ct them be allcleanſed, dried and macerated tor. the ſpace of twenty four hours 
in onc pound of white wine or Malmſic, and of Roſc-watcr or Sorrcl-watcr 3 then let them be put 
:1 a velicl of glaſs, and add thereto of Treacle and Mithridate, of each four ounces : then dittil! thc:n 
in Balneo Marie, and let the dittilled watcr be received in a Glaſs-Viol, and let there bc added t! 


49 I IY% 
of Saffron two drams, of Bole-Armcnick, Terra Sigillata, ycllow Sanders, ſhavings of Ivey aid 
Harts-horn, of each half an ounce 3 then let the Glaſs be well ltopped, and ſet in the Sun tor th 
ipace of eight or ten days. Let the preſcribed quantity be taken every morning {© oft as (hall b* 
needful. It may be given without hurt toſucking children, and to Women grcat with child. Bur 
that it may be the more pleaſant, it mult be ſtrained through an Hippocras-bag. adding thereto ſor»; 
ſugar and cinnamon, - - - 

Some think themſelves ſufficiently defended with a root of Flccampane, Zudos. or Angelic: 
rowled in their mouth, or chawed between their teeth, | : 

Others drink every morning one dram of the root of Gentian bruiſcd. being macerated tor the (p: 
of one night in two ounces of white wine, | 

Others take Wormwood-wine. 

Others ſup in a rcar cgg one dram of Terra Sizillats, or of Harts-horn. with 3 little Saffron. 4 
drink two ounces of wine atter it 

There be ſome that do intuſe Bole-Armecnick, .the roots of Gentian, Tormentil. Diptam. the b:- 
rics of Juniper, Cloves, Mace, Cinnamon, Saftron, and ſuch like, in aqua ve and long wer 
winc, and ſo diftil it in Balneo Marie. 

This Cordial watcr that tollowcth is of great vertuc. Take of the roots of the longs and rod 
Ariſtolochia, Tormentil, Diptam, of cach three drams, of Zcdoary tive drams, Liam: Ms 
low Sanders, of cach one dram, of the lcavcs of Scordium, S. Johns-wort, Sorrel, Rue. Sage. of ct: 
halfan ounce, of Bay and Juniper-bcrries, of cach three drams, Citron-ſceds one Dram. Clovecs. 
Mace, Nutmcgs, of cach two drams, Maſtick, Olibanum, Bolc-Armenick. Terr. Seilati, thavines 
of Harts-horn and Ivory, of each one ounce, of Saftron one (cruple, of the Conferves of Roſes, Bus- 
loſs-fowers, water-lillics and old Treacle, of cach one ounce, of Canphirc half a dram, of 274459 e 
halfa pint, of white wine two pints and a halt z make thereof adittilation in Belneo M rig : The uſe 
of this diſtilled water is cven as Treaclc watcr is, 


The electuary following is very cttectual. Take of the beſt Treacle three ounces, Juniper-berrics A Cordiz) Ele- 


A 94d al was 


f 


vel tc 


and Carduus-ſeeds of cach one dram and a halt, of Bule-Armenick prepared half an ounce, of the Euary. 


powder of the clectuary de gemmis and Diamargariton frigidum, the powder of Harts-horn, and red 
Coral, of cach one dram : mix them with the ſyrup of the rinds and juice of Pomc-Citrons as much 
as ſhall ſuffice, and make thercot a hquid ElcCtuary in the form of an Opiate, let them take every 
morning the quantity of a Filberd, drinking after it ewodrams of the water of Scabicus, Cherries, 
Carduns Benedifius, and of ſome {uch like cordial thing, or of ſtrong wine, 


The folowing Opiate is alſo very profitable, which alſo may be made into tablets, Take of the An Opiate 


roots of Angelica, Gentian, Zcdoary, Elecampane,of cach two drams z ot Citron and Sorrel-ſecds, of 
ech half a dram 3 of the dricd rinds ot Citrons, Cinnamon, Bay and Juniper-bcrrics, and Satfron, 
of cach one ſcruple 3 of conſerve oft Roſes and Bugloſs, of cach one ounce 3 and tine hard Sugar 45 
much as is ſufficient 3 make thereof Tablets of the weight of half a dram, lct him take one of them 
two hours before meat : or make thereot an Opiate with equal parts of conſerves of Bugloſs and Met 
Antboſatum, and ſo adding all rhe reli dry and in powder. Or take of the roots of Valerian, Tor- 
mentil, Diptam, of the leaves of Rue, of each halt an ounce 3 of Saffron, Mace, Nutmegs, of cach 
half a dram 3 of Bole-Armenick preparcd halt an ounce 3 of conſerve of Roſes and ſyrup of Limons 
asmuch as will be ſuthcient to make thereof an Opiate liquid cnough. Or take of the roots of both 
the Ariſtolochiaes, of Gentian, Tormentil, Diptam, of cach one dram and a halt z of Ginger three 
drams; of the leaves of Rue, Sage, Mints and Penny-royal, of each two drams ; of Bay and Juni- 
per-berries, Citron-ſccds, of cach tour fcruples 3 of Macc, Nutmegs, Cloves, Cinnamon, of cach 
two drams 3 of Lignzm alves, and yellow Sanders, of cach one dram; of Male-Frankincenle, ;. 0:- 

baum, Maſtich, ſhavings of Harts-horn and Ivory, of each two ſcruplecs : of Saffron halt a dram ; 

of Bole-Armenick, Terra Sigillata, red Coral, Pearl, of cach one dram; of conſcrves of Rolcs, Bug 

loſs-lowers, water-lillies and old T rcacle,of cach one ounces of Loat-ſugar one pound and a qQuartcr: 

alittle before the end of the making it up, add two drams of Confeciio Alkermes, and of Camphirc 

difſolved in Roſc-water one {cruple, make thereof an Opiate according to art, the doſe thereof is 

from halfa dram, to half a ſcruplc. 

Treacle and Mithridate faithtully compounded, excel all Cordial medicines, adding for cvery half 
ounce of them, one ounce and an half of Conſerves of Roſes, br of Bugloſs, or of Violets, and three 
drams of Bole-Armcnick preparcd : Ot thele being mixt with ſtirring, and incorporated together, 
make a conſerve : it mult be taken in the morning the quantity of a Filberd. You mutt chule that 
treacle that is not leſs than four years old,nor above twelve : that which is ſomewhat new, is judged 
to be moſt meet for cholerick pcrſons3 but that which is old, tor phlegmatick and old men. For at 
the beginning the ſtrength of the Opizem that enters into the compolition thereof, remains in its tull 
vertue tor a ycar : but atterwards the more years old it waxeth, the {trength thereot is more abolith- 
&d, ſo that at length the whole compolition becometh very hot. 

The confection of Alkermes is very ctteEtual both for a preſervative againſt this diſeaſe, and alſo 
forthe cure. 

The quantity of a Filberd of Rubarb, with onc Clove chawed orrowled in the mouth, is ſuppoled 
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to repel the coming of the peſtilent air : as allo this compoſition following, 

A Confe&ion Take of preſerved Citron and Orange pills, of cach one dram 3 of conſerve of Roſes, and of (1. 

E___ I roots of Bugloſs, of cach three drams z of Citron-ſeeds half an ounce z of Annile-lceds and Fenn. 

againſt the A ſceds, of each one dram 3 of Angelica-Roots four {cruples3 ſugar of Roles as much as ſufficeth : 

ſilent Air, Make a Confcfion, and cover it with leaves of Gold, to take a little of it upon a {poon betorc YOu 
go abroad every morning. : 

Or take of Pinc-apple-kernels, and Piſtick-nuts, infuſcd for the {pace of fix hours in the water of 
Scabious and Roſes, of cach two ounces z of Almonds blanched in the fore-named waters half x 
pound : of preſerved Citron and Orange pills, of cach one dram and a halt : of Angelica-roots four 
{cruples: make them according to art, unto the form of March-panc, or of any other ſuch like con. 
fc&ion, and hold a little picce thereot often in your mouth, 

The Tablets following are moſt effeQtual in ſuch a caſe, Take ct the roots of Diptam, Tormen. 
til, Valerian, Elecampane, Eringoes, of cach halt a dram 3 of Bole-Armenick, Terra Sigillata, of ca); 
one ſcruple 3 Camphire, Cinnamon, Sorrel-ſceds, and Zedoary of cach one {cruple, of the ſpe:jz; 
of the eletuary Diamargariton frigidum, two i{cruples 3 of conſerve of Roles, Buglols preſerved, Clemo. 
pills, Mithridate, Treacle ot each one dram of tine Sugar diſſolved in Scabians and Carduns-water 
as much as ſhall ſuffice : Make thereof Tablets of the weight ofa dram, or half a dram : take them in 
the morning before you cat, 

Pills of Rufus. The pills of Reffies arc accounted molt effectual preſervatives, ſo that Reffus himſelffaith, that he 
never knew any to be infe&ted that uſed them ; the compolition of them is thus, 

Take of the bett Alocs half a dram, of Gum-Ammoniacum two drams, of Myrrh twodrams and an 
half, of Maſtich two drams, of Saffron ſeven grains : put them all together, and incorporate them 
With the juice of Citrons, or the ſyrup of Limons, and make thereof a maſs, and let it be keptinlea- 
ther : Let the patient take the weight of halt a dram every morning two or three hours betore meat, 
and let him drink the watcr ot Sorrel atter it, which through its tartneſs, and the thinnels of its 
parts, doth infringe the force ard power of the naligr.ity or putretaction : For experience hath 
tavght us, that Sorrel being eaten or chawcd in the mouth, doth make the pricking of Scorpions un- 
hurtful. And for thoſe ingredicnts which do cnter into the compoſition of thoſe pills, Aloes doth 
cleanſe and purge, Myrrh refilts putrctaction, Mattich {trengthens, Saffron exhilarates and makes 


A March-pane 


lively the ſpirits thar govern the body, c{pecially the vital and animal, 
Other pills, Thoſe pills that follow are alſo much approved. Take of Alocs one ounce, of Myrrh half an 0 
ounce, of Saffron one ſcruple, of Agarick in Trochiſces two drams, of Rubarb in powder one dram, If 
of Cinnamon two ſcruples, of Mattich one dram and a halt, of Citron-ſceds twelve grains: powder 
them all as is requiſite 3 and make thereot a maſs with the ſyrup of Maiden-hair : let it be uſcd as a- - 
foreſaid, 
If the maſs begin to wax hard, the pills that muſt preſently be taken, muſt be mollified with the q 
{yrup of Limons, th 
Crher pills, Take of waſhcd Alocs two ounces, of Saffron one dram, of Myrrh halt an ounce, of Ammoniacun ane 
diflolved in white wine one ounce, of hony ot Roſes, Zedoary, rcd Sanders, of each onedram, of fm 
Bole- Armienick, prepared two drams, of red coral halt an ounce, of Camphire halt a ſcruple : make " 
thercof pills according to art. But thoſe that are ſubject or apt tothe hemorrhoids ought not at all, wil 
or very ſeldom to uſc thoſe kinds of pills that do receive much Aloes, _ 
They ſay, that King Mithridates athrined by his own writing, that whoſoever took tfe quantity of ty 
an hazcl-nut of the preſcrvative tollowing, and drank a little wine atter it, ſhould be tree trom poy- or . 
{on that day, Take rwo Wall-uuts, thole that be very dry, two Figs, twenty leaves of Re, and the 
three grains of ſalt : beat them and incorporate them together, and let them be uſcd as is aforclaid, boil 
This remedy is alſo ſaid to be protitable tor thoſe that are bitten or ttung by ſome venomous bealt, TN 
and for this only, becauſe it hath Kze in the compolition thereof, But you mult torbid women that holes 
are with child the uſe of this medicine 3 tor Rxe is hotand dry in the third degree, and theretore it Ous { 
is ſaid topurge the womb, and provoke the lowers, whereby the nourithment 15 drawn away from If 
thechild. Of ſuch variety of medicines, every one may make choice of that is molt agreeable to his four | 
tafte, and as much thereof as ſhall be ſuthcient. = 
_ —_ hice=" 
CHAP. VII. Ungy 
Of local medicines to be applied outwardly. tire n 
2 


In ——— 


neglected to be applicd outwardly, or carricd in the hand. And ſuch are all aromatical, 

aitringent, or ſpirituous things, which therefore arc endued with vertue to repel the venc- 
mous and peftiterous air, from coming, and entring into the body., and to ſtrengthen the heart and 
brain. Of this kind are Re, Balm, Romer, Scordium, Sage, Worm-wood, Cloves, Nutmegs, Sat- 
tron, the roots of Angclica, and Lovage, and ſuch like. which mutt be macerated one night in ſharp 
Vincgar and Aqua vite, and then ticd in a knot as big as an cgg, orrather Jet it be carried in a ſponge 
made wet, or ſoaked in the ſaid infution. For there is nothing that dotn ſooner and better hold the 


T Hoſe medicines that have proper and excellent vertues againſt the peſtilence, are not to be 


ſpirituous virtue and firength of aromatick things,than a ſponge. Whiretore it is of principal vicct- yy fra. 
ther to keep or hold ſweet things to the noſe, or to apply Epichenss a1.d tomentations to the hcart. n om 
Of whatna= Thoſe {weet things ought to be hot or cold, as the ſcajon of the ycar, and kind ot the peſtilence 15: . | . Y cali 
= any ny As for example, mn the Summer you ought to intuſe and macerate Cinnanion aud Cloves, beaten t0- : _—_ 
Iy uſed ought gether : with a little Saffron in equal parts, of vincgar of Roſes, and Roſe-water, inco which you theſe o 
© be, mult dip a ſporge, which xowled in a tair linnen clot, you may carry in your hand, ard oitcn | _ - 


{incll to, 
Til; 


Book XXIL of the Plague. 


Take of Worm-wood halt a handful ; ten Cloves, of the roots of Gentian and Angelica, of cach 
twodrams3 of vincgarand Roſewater, of each two ounces of Treacle and Mithridate, of each one 
dram; beat and mix them well all together, and let a ſponge be dipped therein, and uſed as above 
(aid. They may alſobe incloſed in boxes made of ſweet wood, as of Juniper, Cedar, or Cypreſs, 
and ſo carried for the ſame purpoſe. £ | 

But there is nothing more eaſie to be carried than Pomanders : the form of which is thus : Take 
of ycllow Sanders, Mace, Citron-pills, Roſe and Myrtle-leaves, of each two drams; of Benzoin, 
Ladanum, Storax, of cach halfa dram 3 of Cinnamon and Saffron, of each two ſcruples3 of Cam- 
phirc and Amber-Greece, of cach one ſcruple ; of Musk three U Make thereot a Pomander, 
with Rofc-water, with the infuſion of Tragacanth. Or take rcd-Roſc-leaves, the lowers of Water- 
lillics and Volcts, of each one ounce of the three Sanders, Coriander-ſceds, Citron-pills, . of cach 
half an ounce 3 of Camphirc, one dram 3 let them all be made into powder, and with Water of 
Roſes and Tragacanth make a pomander, | | 

In the Wintcr it is to be made thus. Take of Storax, Benzoin, of cach one dramand a half; of 
Musk half a ſcruple, of Cloves, Lavander and Cipers, of each two drams; of the root of Orris, 4.e. 
Flower-de-Iuce, and Calamus aromaticus, of cach two drams and a halt ; of Ambcr-Greece, thrce 
drams 3 of Gum-Tragacanth difſolved in Roſc-water and agza vite, as much as hall ſuffice, make 
thereof a Pomander. | 

And for the ſame purpoſe you may alſo uſe to carry about with you ſweet powders, made of Am- 

ber-Greece, Storax, Orris, Nutmegs, Cinnamon, -Mace, Cloves, Saffron, Benzoin, Musk, Cam- 
phirc, Roſes, Violets, Funcws odoratus, Marjoram, and ſuch like, of which being, mixcd togcther, 
Powders may be compounded and made. BM | | 

Take of the roots of Orris two drams z of Cyperus, Calanws aromaticus, red Roſes, of cach half an 
ounce, of Cloves halt a dram, of Storax, one dram 3 of Musk, cight grains : mix them, and make 2 
powder for a bag or take the roots of Orris two ounces 3 red-Roſe-leaves, white Sanders, Storax. 
of cach one dram 3 of Cyperxes one ounce, of Calamus aromaticzes, one ounce 3 of Marjoram, half an 
onnce 3 of Cloves, three drams 3 of Lavander, half a dram 3 of Coriander-ſeeds, two drams ; of 
good Musk, half a ſcruple 3 of Ladanumand Benzoin, of cach a dram ; of Nutmegs and Cinnamon, 
of ach twodram : Make thereof a fine powder, and ſow it ina bag, | 

It will be very convenient alſoto apply to the region of the heart, a bag filled with yellow Sanders, 
Mace, Cloves, Cinnamon, Saffron and Treaclc Wo togcthcr, and incorporatcd, and ſprinkled 
over with (irong vinegar and Roſe-watcr in Summer, and with ltrong wine and Muskadine in the 
Winter, | 

The ſweet Aromatick things that are ſo tull of ſpirits, ſmelling Cweetly and ſtrongly, have admi- 
rable vertues to ſtrengthen the principal parts of the body, and to ſtir up the expulſive faculty toexpel 
the poylon. 


wU _ 
"—_— 


Pomanders, 


Sweet pow- 
ders. 


Bags. os. 


Contrariwiſe, thoſe that arc ſtinking and unſavory, procure a deſire to vomit, and diſſolution of Lnſavory 


the powers, by which is.is manifelt how fooliſh and abſurd thcir perſwation is, that counſel ſuch as things to be ef: 


arein a peſtilent conſtitution of the Air, to receive and take in the ſtinking and unſavoury vapours of chewed. 


faks and privies, and that eſpecially in the morning, 

But it will not ſuffice to carry thoſe preſervatives alone, without the uſe of any other thing, but it 
will be alſo very profitable to wath all che whole body in Vinegar of the decoQon of Juniper and 
Bay-berrics, the Roots of Gentzan, Marigolds, S. Johns-Wort, and ſuch like, with Treacle or Mi- 
thridate alſodifſolvcd in it, For vinegar is an enemy to all poyſonsin general, whether they be hot 
orcold : for it reluteth and hindereth putrctaction. Neither is it to be teared, that it ſhould obltru&t 
the pores, by reaſon of its coldneſs, it the body be bathed in it : for it is of ſubtil parts, and the ſpices 
boiled in it, liave virtue to open. | 

Whoſoever accounteth it hurtful to waſh his whole body therewith, let him waſh only his arm- 
holes, the region of his heart, his temples, groins, parts of generation 3 as having great and marvel- 
ous ſympathy with the principal and noble parts, | | 

If any millike bathing, let him anoint himſelf with the following Unguent, Take oyl of Roſes, 
four ounces 3 oyl of Spike, two ounces 3 of the powder of Cinnamon: and Cloves, of each, one 
ounce and a half; of Benzoin, half an ounce 3 of Musk, fix grains3 of Treacle, half a dram 3 of Ve- 
hice-Turpcntine, one dram and a half; of Wax, as much as ſhall ſuthce : make thereof a ſofc 
Unguenits E 

You may alſo drop a few drops of oyl cf Maſtich, of Sage, orof Cloves, and ſuchlike, into the 
ears, with a littlc Civect or Musk, 


 "CHAB. IE | 
Of other things to be obſerved for prevention in fear of the Plague. 


Enery is chiefly to be eſchewed, for by it the powers are debilitatcd, the ſpirits diſlipated, 


ned. A ſedentary life is to be ſhunned, as alſo excels indict, forhence proceeds obſtructi- 
on, the corruption of the juices, and preparation of the body to putrefaction and the peſtilence, 
Women mult be very carcful that they have their courſes duely, for ſtopping belides the cultom, 
they eaſily acquire corruption, and draw by contagion the reſt ofthe humors into their ſociety, Such 
a5 have fiſtulaes, or otherwiſe old ulcers, muſt not heal them up in a peſtilent ſeaſon; for it is then 
more convenient rather to make new ones and theſe in convenient and declining places 3 that as by 
theſe channels, the ſink of the humors of the body may be emptied. 
The Hemorrhoids, bleedings, and other the like FOES evacuations, muſt not be Lp * 
u 3 leſs 


An Unguent, 


Why Venery 


and the breathing places of the body diminiſhed, and _ all the ſtrength of nature weak- is to be ſhup« 


ned. 


Running ulcers 
good in time 
of peſttlence/ 
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—> ns En : | 5 pa - A 
leſs they exceed meaſure, Morcover, they muſt at ſuch times take heed that they touch or handle 
not any of thoſe things wherein the ſecds or fucl of the peltilence may lie hid 3 ſuch as are hemp, 
fax, quilts and coverings wherein ſuch as have had the plague have Jain 3 skins and all leather 

Places to be things, hangings and cloaths. You muſt dwell far from Church-yards, eſpecially from thoſe wherc- 

ſhunned in in the corps of ſuch as have dicd of the plague are not buried deep in the ground, as in the Church 

_ timeof plague of Jpyocents in Paris, in which place by the ſame reaſon it ſundry times happens that the bodics are 
plucked up, rent and torn by dogs. Alſo let them dwell far trom places of exccution, ſhambles of 
fleſh and fiſh, from tan-houſes, dicrs, tallow-chandlers, cloth-dreflers, farriers, skinners, and from 
the places wherein metals are cafi or wrought. The hilth and dung, eſpecially of Swine, Privies, 
ſtanding and muddy waters, and laltly all things of the like evil ſmell, muſt be tar rcmote from your 
habitation 3 the belly muſt not be empticd into thoſe places, into which the excrements of ſuch ag 

What compa- have the plague are caſt, The company of ſuch as uſually viſit thoſe ſick of the plague, muſt be ef. 

ny tobe avoid- chewed, as of Phyſicians, Apothecaries, Surgeons, Nurſc-keepers, Grave-makers, and Bearers ; 

cd. For though they have not the plague, yet coming out of a peltilent place, they may carry with 
them lying in their garments, the feeds thereof, You may gather this by ſuch as have for a little 
while (iaycd in a pertumers ſhop, for the pertume diffuſcd in the air, beſtows the ſmel] upon the gar. 
ments of fuch perſons, ſo that gone from thence, ſuch as meet them, will judg them to carry perfumes 

You muſt do with them. They fhall alſo thun long watchings, ſound ſlceping, all patſions of the mind, eſpeci- 

nothingin 2 ally, anger, hunger, thirſt, journying in the Sun, tor that hath oft times occaſioned a diary feaver, 

ſtilent ſet- \,,pich hath not ſeldom been ſeen to turn into a peſtilent one: for by dilating the pores of the kin, 


—_ _ = they have given entrance to the peſtilent air, which by that means hath cafily taken hold of the hu- 
to0 hot, mor Aiſpoled to putrefaCtion. 


; CHAP. X 
Of the Office of Magiſtrates in time of the Plague, 


lick places: letall things be kept neat in every houſe, and let all the ſtreets be kept clean, 
the dung and filth be carried forth of the City, as alſo the dead carkaſles of killed dogs 
Why dogs and and cats, for becauſe they oft-times lick and devour the excrements of ſuch as have the ficknels, 
cats muſt be therefore they may by their familiar entry into found houſes, there propagate the plague : Where- 
killed ina foe they mult cither be driven forth of the City, or killed, and fo be carried forth and buricd deep 
Flague-time. ;\\ the ground. Wells, ſprings, and rivers themſelves, mult be freed and cleanſed from all impurity, 
Why Baths Care muſt be had that muſty corn, tainted fleſh, nor finking hh be not ſet toſale, Publick baths 
and hot-hou- and hot-houſes mult be prohibited, for that in theſe, mens bodies are weakned , and made more 
—_ 5" 3. Yiclding and perviousto the peſtiferous air. They ſhall commit the cure of ſuch as have the plague, 
lowed, to learncd, skiltul and honeſt Phyſicians, Apothecaries and Surgeons. 

Such as are known to have the Plague, ſhall be ſeparated trom ſuch as are free there-from, and be 
' ſent to ſuch fit places as ſhall be provided for them; for this is better and more humanely done than 
to ſhut up every man in his own houſe. They {hall provide and ftore-ſce that the houlhold-ſtuff of 
ſuch as have the plague be not ſet to ſale. They ſhall ſet ſigns and ncted marks upon the houſes ſeized 
upon by this diſeaſe, leſt they thould unawares run into danger : Wherefore to the ſame purpoſe 
they ſhall procure that the Surgeons and others that viſit the fick of the Plague may be known by ſome 
conſpicuous mark, that ſuch as paſs by them may be admoniſhed of the danger 3 they ſhall alſo take 
Sch as die of care that the bodies of the dead be buricd as ſpeedily as may be. For they ſooner and more grievou- 
the Plague do f]y putrcfie in a ſhort time, than the bodics of othcrs of what death ſoever they die Wherefore, 
yuny PUtre> neither birds, nor ravenous beaſts dare once touch their Bodies, though unburicd 3 for by taſting 
- them they ſhould quickly come to their deaths. The keepers of the gates of the City ſhall be admo- 
niſhed, that they take ſpecial care that ſuch as are infefted, or come from a vilited place, donot enter 
into the City 3 for from one,the cvil may come to ſpread it ſelt further : for one ſpark may ſet a whole 
City on fixe, and one ſcabby ſheep intect a whole flock. And becauſe there is nothing which may 
more pertectly purge the air, and cleanſe it from all manner of noiſomneſs and infeion, than tie; 
they ſhall command that there be kindled and perpetually kept burning, fires made with odoritc- 

rous and ſtrong ſmelling things, as Juniper, Turpentine, Broom, and the like. 
Lib.2.de occult, In ſtead hereof Lewvinus tells, that the Souldicrs of the Garriſon of Toyny uſed in a Plaguc-time, to 
mat. mirace diſcharge their Cannons laded only with powder, turning their mouths upon the City, and that 
morning and evening 3 that by the vehemency of the moved air, the peſtiferous fogs might be chaſed 
away 3 and by the heat of the burned powder, the venenate and noiſom quality of the air might be 
amended. Laſtly, I judge it fit to admonilh Magiſtrates, that they have their cyes and minds atten- 


M = ought to have a ſpecial care thatno filth be heaped up, either in private or pubs 


The villavy of tive upon a murderous and impious kind of Bearers and Nurſe-keepers 3 which allured with a defire | 


_ baſe peo- FF gain (which whilſt the Plague reigns, they get abundantly ) anoint the walls, doors, threſholds, 
Wy knockers of gates and locks with the filth and ointments taken from ſuch as have the Plague, that 
the Plague within a while after ſeizing upon theſealſo, the maſters of them flying away, and the fa- 
mily diſperſed, they may there reign alone, and freely and without puniſhment carry thence what 
they pleaſe oft-times ſtrangling ſuch as lie ready to die, left xecovering, they might be their acculers. 


This I remember, happened at Lions, Anno Dom. 1565, 
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CHAP. XI. 


What caution muſt be uſed in chuſing Phyſicians, Apothecaries and Surgeons, who may 
have a care of ſuch are taken with the Plague. 


T is the part of Magiſtrates in the ſo great neceſſity of the afflicted Common-wealth, to appoint 
learned, skilful and honeſt Phyſicians, Surgeons, and Apothecaries, and ſuch as have more re 
ard to the Law of God than to gain, to have thecare and cure of ſuch as are viſited : But prin- 
cipally let them not take Surgeons and Apothecarics called by proclamation with ſound of trumpet, 
that if they will take this charge, they ſhall become free without examination or reward. But let 
them rather be allurcd by gifts and honeſt rewards, not only then when as neceflity urgeth, butalfo 
after the plague is over. For ſuch ſervant-Surgeons and Apothecarics asare called by proclamation, 
ſo to gain freedom, are molt commonly unskiltul and unexpericnced Dunces, who, conſcious of 
* their own ignorance, and fearing to undergo the examination of the Matters of their Companies, 
refuſe no hazard, however dangerous, with defire to obtain their freedom. 

It is far worſe and more dangerous to fall into the hands of ſuch, than into the hands of thieves and 
murderers 3 for theſe by providence of ſtrength, we may chance to eſcape; but we ſeck for and em- 
brace the other, and having found them, lay our throats barc unto them, {o by their unskiltulneſ(s 
to be butchered. Certainly by the fault of the times, and the negle& of Magiſtrates, it is almoſt come 
co this paſs, that if any honeſt and learned Phyſicians and Surgeons ſhall undertake this cure, they 
are commonly torced thereto by the Magittrate, tor fcar of banithment or tining : Thercfure becauſe 
chcy doit againſt their wills, they ſhew themſelves leſs vigilant, cheertul and painful about the ſick; 
They come unwillingly, and compelled thereto, becauſe by the memory of the fore-palt time, they 
ſufficiently know, how ſordid and baſely Magiſtrates, when the Plague hath been over-palti, have 
been in paying the promiſed reward to men of their condition, who have ftoutly run into danger 3 
for thence it happens, that during the reſt of their lives they may fit idle at home, for that they are 
infamous, and feared by the people only for this, that a while agon they viſited ſuch as had the 
Plague. Thercfore I would have Magiſtrates prudent, faithful, and free in chuſing honelt, learned 
and skilful men, who may undergo this ſo difficult and dangerous a charge. 


— 


| m— 


CHAP. XII 
' How ſuch as undertake the cure of the Plaghe ought to arm themſelves, 


God, ſo dirc&ing the counſels and aCtions of men as he thinketh tir, Theretore they thall the hands of 
confidently enter into the cure thereof; tor that our lot, life and death are in the hands of the the Lord. 
Lord : but notwithſtanding they ought not to neglect remedies, which arc given to men for preven- 
tion, leſt by the neglecting the gitts of God, they may ſeem to negleet him allo that is the giver of {0 
many good and excellent benchts. Therctore, tirlt let them by purging and bleeding, evacuate the 
humors ſubject to putrctaction, and to conceive the ſecds of the petiulence. Let them make two Whereto 
fontanels by application of cauteries, to be as rivulets to cvacuate the excrementitious humors which Take iſſues in 
ae daily by little and little heaped up in us; let one of them be in the right arm a little below the = — 
nuſcle Ep-mis 3 the other the ſpace of three tingers under the knee on the intide of the left leg. This _ 
is found by experience a very certain means of prevention, Let them wath their whole bodies with 
the following lotion. IK. aque roſ. accti roſati, aut ſambucini, vini albi aut malvatici, an. \b. vi. rad. 
emule camp. angelice, gentian. bijtorte, zedoar, an. Fiii. baccar. juniperi, & hedere, an. ii. ſalvie, roriſ- 
mar, abſinth. r4t&, an. Ms j» corticis ciiri, 5 \*. theriace & mithridat. an. 3. conquaſſanda conquaſſentur, 
bull;ant lento igni, &- ſerventur a4 uſum ante commemoratum. The epithems, unguents and Bags for- Cap. 8. 
mcrly deſcribed ſhall be applied to the region of the heart. I have read it noted by Fobn Baptiſt Theodo- Epift. 2, 
fus, that amongſt other things, Arlenick may be profitably applied tothe regi on of the heart, that 
ſoit may by little and little accultom it ſelf to poyſons, that afterwards it may be leſs harmed by their 
incurſion, firſt making their aſſault upon it. , xls 

Let their garments be made of Chamlet, Dutch Serge, Satin, Taffaty, or the like. Or elſe ifthey What to weat, 
cannot of theſe, let them be of ſome other handſom Stuff, but not of Cloth, Freeze or the like, that 
they may take the venenate air, and carry it with them to the infe&tion of the ſound. They ſhall 
oft-times change their cloaths, ſhirts and other linnen, and perfume them with aromatick things ; 
let them warily approach the ſick, more warily ſpeak unto him, with their faces looking away from How to viſit 
him rather than toward him, ſo that they may not receive the breath of his mouth, neither the va- Y our paricars, 
pournor ſmell of any of his excrements. 

When as I upon a time being called to viſit one that lay ſick of the Plague, came too near and An hiſtory: 
heedlelly to him, and preſently by ſudden caſting off the cloaths he laid him bare, that ſoT might 
the better view a Bubo, that he had in his right groin, and two Garbuncles that were on his belly, 
then preſently a thick, hlthy and putrid vapour ariſing from the broken abſceſs of the Carbuncle, as 
out of a raked puddle, aſcended by my noſtrik to my brain, whereupon I fainted , and fell down 
{enſleſs upon the ground 5 raiſed up a little after, all things ſeemed to me to run round, and I 
was ready to fall again, but that 1 ftayed my felt by taking hold of the bed-poſt, But one thing 
comforted me, that there appeared no figns that my heart was affected, either by pain or panting, 
or the ſtrong and contumacious failing of my powers. An Argument that the animal ſpirits were 
only diſfipated by a vencnate vapor, and that the ſubſtance of the heart was no way wronged, was 
a ſncefing which took me fo violently, that I ſnecſed ten times, and then fella bleeding at the noſe; 

. which 


Þ'< they muſt think and hold for certain, that they are not called to this office by men, but by Our lots are in 
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tain ſigns of 
the Plague 


300 4 

40 which excretion , I believe, freed me from all the impreſſion of the malignity. Let others, wameg 
by this mine example, learn to be wiſer and more wary in this cafe, Jett they come to worſe mithap 

than befcl me. 
—"_ —_—_— | : ITY 

CH AP. RIIL 
Of the ſigns of ſuch as are infefted with the Plague. 

Whence cer- E muſt not ſtay ſo long before we pronounce one to have the Plague until there be Pain 


and a tumor under his arm-holes, or in his groin, or ſpots (vulgarly called Tokens) ap- 
pear over all the body, or Carbuncles ariſe : for many dic thrcugh venenate malignity, 


may be taken, 1 © re theſe ſigns appear. Wherefore the chicfelt and truelt ſigns of this diſcale are to be taken from 


The cauſe of 
vomiting in 
ſuch as have 
the Plague, 


Their looks 
are ſuddenly 
changed, 


Why ſome 


that are taken 


with the 
lague are 


CEPYs 


the hcart, being the manſion of life, which chiefly and firſt of all is wont to be affailed by the force 
of the poyſon. Thercfore they that are infected with the Peſtilence, are vexed with often ſwound.. 
ings and faintings 3 their pulle is fecbler and flower than other, but ſomctimes more frequent, but 
that is eſpecially in the night ſeaſon 3 they feel prickings over all their body, as it it were the prick 
ing of necdlcs 3 but their noſtrils do itch eſpecially by occaſion of the malign vapours ariſing up. 
wards from the lower and inner, into the upper parts, their breaſt burneth, their heart beateth with 
pain under the left dug, difhculty of taking breath, ptiſſck, cough, pain of the heart, and ſuch ar 
clation or puffing up of the Hypochondria, or lides of the belly, dilicnded with the abundance of ya- 
pours raiſed by the force of the feaveriſh heat, that the patient will in a manner ſecm to have the 
Tympany. They are moleſted with a deſire to vomit, and oftentimes with much and painful vomit- 
ing, wherein green and black matter is ſeen, and always of divers colours, anſwering in proportion 
to the excrements of the lower parts, the ſtomack being drawn into a conſent with the heat, by rca- 
ſon of the vicinity and communion of the veſſels; oftentimes blood alone, and that pure, is exclu- 
ded and caſt up in vomiting 3 and isnot cnly caft up by vomiting out of the ſtomach, but alſo very 
often out of the notall Graeme z and in women,out of the womb; the inward parts are oftcn bum- 
cd.and the outward parts are {tiff with cold, the whole heat of thepatient being drawn violently in- 
ward.after the manner of a Cupping-glaſs,by the ſtrong burning of the inner parts 3 then the eyc-lids 
wax blew.as it were through ſome contuſion.all the whole face hath an horrid aſpcct.,and as it were the 
colour of lead, the eyes are burning rcd, and as it were ſ{woln,or puftcd up with blood,or any other hu- 
mor,ſhed tears;and to conclude,the whole habit of the body is ſomewhat changed,and turned yellow, 

Many have a burning feaver, which doth ſhew it (elt by the patients ulceratcd jaws, unquenchabl: 
thirſt, drineſs and blackneſs of the tongue and it cauſeth ſuch a phrenic by inflaming the brain, that 
the patients, running naked out of their beds, ſeek to throw themſelves out of windows into the 

its and rivers that are at hand. In ſome the joints of the body are ſo weakned, that they cannot 

o nor ſtand 3 from the beginning, they are as it were buried in a long {wound and deep fleep, by 
reaſon that the teaver ſendeth up to the brain, the groſs vapors from the crude and cold humors, as 
it were from green woody newly kindled to,make a hre. 

Such ſleeping doth hold him eſpecially while the matter of the ſore or carbuncle is drawn to- 
gether, and beginneth to come to ſuppuration. Oftentimes when they are awaked out of ilecp, 
there do ſpots and marks appear diſperſed over the skin, with a ſtinking ſweat. But if thoſe va- 
pors be ſharp that are ſtirred up unto the head, inſtead of ſleep they cauſe great waking, and al- 
ways there is much diverlity of accidents, in the urine of thoſe that are infected with the Plague, by 
reaſon of the diverſe temperature and condition of bodies: neither is the urine at all times, and in 


Why their u- 1} men of the ſame conſittence and colour : For ſometimes they are like unto the urine of thoſe that 


rines are like 
thoſe that are 
found, 


are ſound and in health, that is to ſay, laudable in colour and ſubſtance 3 becauſe that when the 
heart is affected by the venemous air, that entreth in unto it, the ſpirits are more greatly grieved 
and moleſted than the humors : but thoſe, z. e. the ſpirits, arc infe&ted and corrupted when theſe do 
begin to corrupt, 

But Urines only ſhew the diſpoſitions of the humors or parts in which they are made, collecd 
together, and through which they paſs. | 

This reaſon ſeemeth truer to me than theirs which ſay, that nature terrified with the malignities 
of the poylon avoids contention, and doth not refifi or labour to digeſt the matter that caulcth che 
diſcaſe. 

Many have their appetites ſo overthrown, that they can abſtain from meat for the ſpace of three 
days together. 

And to conclude, the variety of accidents is almoſt infinite, which appear and ſpring up in this 
kind of diſeaſe, by reaſon of the diverſity of the poyſon, and condition of the bodies and grieved 
parts: but they do not allappear incach man 3 but ſome in one, and ſome in anothes. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
What ſigns in the Plague are mortal, 


tongue dry,rough,and black, to breath with difficulty, and to draw in a great quantity of breath, 
but breath out little 3 to talk idly 3 to have Phrenſie and Madneſs together, with unquenchable 
thirſt and great watching ; to have Convulfions, the Hicket, Heart-beating, and to (wound very 
often and vehemently : turther, tolling and turning in the bed, with a loathing of meats, and day- 
ly vomits of a green, black, and bloudy colour 3 and the face pale, black, of an horrid and cxucl 
aſpect, bedewcd with a cold ſweat, are very mortal ſigns. | 


| isa moſt deadly ſign in the Peſtilence, to have a continual and: burning Feaver, to have the 
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Book XXIL Of the Plague. 591 
There are ſome which at the very beginning have ulcerous and paintul wearincls, pricking under Anulcerons 
the skin, with great torment of pain 3 the eyes look cruclly and ftaringly, the voice waxeth hoarſe, and painful 
the tongue rough and (tutting, and the underitanding decaying the patient uttercth and talkcth of F<arinels 
frivolous things. Truly thoſc are very dangeroully tick, no otherwiſe than thofe whoſe urine is pale; wr ny 
wack, and troubled like unto the urine of carriage-bcalts, or lec, wich divers colourcd cloudsor con- = as dee 
tents 3 as blew, green, black, fatty and oily, as alſo rc{cmbling inihew, a Spidcrs wcb, with a round ©© be deadly. 
body ſwimming on the top. 

It the flcihof the carbuncle be dry and black, as it were ſcared with an hot iron, if the fleſh about 
it be black and blew, it che matter do flow back, and turn in, if they have a lask with greatly ſtink- 
ing, liquid, thin, clammy, black, green or blewith ordure ;, it they avoid Worms, by realon of the 
great corruption of the humors, and yet tor allthis the patient is never the betcer; it the eyes wax 
ofren dim, it the noltrils be contracted or drawn together, if they have a grievous cramp, the mouth 
be drawn afide, the mulcles of the face being drawn or contractcd cqually or uncqually ; it the nails 
be black 3 if they be often troubled with the Hicket, or have a Convultion and reſolution over all 
the body, then you may certainly prognoſticate that death is at hand, and you may uſe cordial me- 
dicincs only, but it is too late to purge, or let bloud, 
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CHAP. XV. 
Signs of the Plagite coming by contagion of the air without any fault of the humors. 


Ou ſhall underſtand, that the-Peſtilence proceeds from the corruption of the air, if it be very 
contagious, and diſperſcth it (elf into fundry places in a moment, Ifit kill quickly and 
many, ſo that whiltt ſundry perſons $0 about their uſual buſineſs, walk in the places of 
common reſovt, and through the firects, they ſuddenly fall down and die, no ſign of the diſcaſe or 
harm appearing, nor any pain oppretſing them 3 tor the malignity of the corrupt air is quick and ve- 
ry ſpeedy in intefting our ſpirits, overthrowing the ſtrength of the heart, and killing the Patient. 
The Patients arc not troubled with great agitation, becauſe the ſpirits diſſipated by the rapid malig- 
nity of the poyſon, cannot endure chat labour 3 beſides they are taken with frequent ſwoundings, why th 
few of them have Buboes, tew have Blains come torthz and by the ſame reaſon their urines are like have no fares, 
to thoſe of ſound men. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Signs of the Plague drawn into the body by the fault and prtrefation of humors. 


Ormerly we hare reckoncd up the cauſes of the corruption of humors from plenitude, obſtru- 

Ction, dilicmper, aid the ill juice of meats, Now mult we dcliver the ſigns of cach corrupt 

humor which reigns in us, that it may be reduced to {oundnefs and pertcion of nature, by 
the oppolicion of its contrary, or cife be evacuated by Phylick. Therefore if the body be more yellow Signs of cho? 
than uſual, it 1s a ſign oi ckolcr offending in quantity and quality. If more black, then of melancho- ler. 
ly; if more pale, then of phlegm 5 it more red, with the veins ſwoln up and full, then of blood. 
Alſo the colour ot the riſing; blair.s, tumors and ſpots, expreſs the colour of the predominant humor, 
25 alſo the excr2mcnts cait iorth by vomit, ſtool, and otherwiſe 3 the heavinels and checrfulneſs of 
the affeted body 3 tic nianner of the preſent Feavers the time of the year, age, region, diet. 
Sach things as have a cutting, penetrating, attenuating, and cleanting taculty, take away obſiru- 
Gion; By means of obitiuttion, Feavers ott-times accompany the Plague, and theſe not only con» 
tivual; but alſo intermicting. Lk > tortians orGuartans. Theretore that Plague that is fixed in the 
infection or corruption of a chulcrick hy: mor, ſhews it (clt by the forementioned ſigns of predomina- 
ting choler, to wit, the heat of the skin, blains, and excrements as allo in the quickneſs ot killing, 
and vchemency ot the ſymptoms. biccernels of the mouth, a painful and continual endeavour of 
going to tool, by reaſon ot the acrin.ony of choler ſtimulating and raking the guts in the paſſage 
forth, That which relides in the corrupt ſubltance of grols humors, as of bloud, theweth it felf by 
many and plentitul ſweats, by a (couring. by which arc avoided many and various humors 3 and 
oft-timc$ alſo bloudy matter that prececds from corrupt phlegm, it invades with more ſound fleep, a 
and cauſle(s wear;ncls of all the men: bers 3 when they are awakened out of their ileep, they are not 
{-ldom troubled with a trembling over all their joints, the c1:trance and way ot the ſpirits into the 
members being obſtructcd by the groſnel(s of the humors, That which is ſeated in the corruption 
of a melancholick humor, is accompanied with heavineſs and pain of the hcad, much pentivencſs, 
2deep and ſmall pulſe. But the molt certain fign of the Plague reliding in the corruption of the hu- when the «- 
mors, is to be taken from the urine. For the tigns of the vitiated humors cannot but theiy them- rine is to be- 
{elves in the urincs : therefore troubled urines, and ſuch as are like thoſe of carriage-beaſts, as alſo 19oked upon. 
black and green, give certain notice thereof, But ſome are much troubled with thirſt, others not Why ſome are 
atall; becauſe cholcr or phlegm ſemetimcs only putritic in the ſtomach or orifice of the ventricle ; much troubled 
ſometimes beſides, they will weaken the government of the natural faculties of the part, as of the C—_ 
appetite, But if the Feaver happen by the default and infetion both of the air and humors 3 then p 


Mill there bc a great confuſion ot the foxementioned ſigns and ſymptoms. 
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CHAP. XVIL . 
Of the Prognoſtication that is to be inſtituted in the Plague. j 
Ou may well fore-tcll the future motions and events of diſcaſes, when you throughly know v 
the nature of the diſeaſe, and accidents thercof, and the condition, fundtion, and cxc.1. a 
| lency of the body and grieved parts : Although that this may be ſpoken in general, tha: t 
No m—_ there is no certain prediction in peſtilent diſcaſes, cither to health or death, tor they have Very un- b 
wy —woney " conſtant motions, ſometimes ſwift and quick, ſometimes flow, and ſumetimes choaking or ſuffocz. l 
" ting in a moment, while one breaths in the venomous air, 25 he is going about any of his neceſſary il 
affairs, having pulilcs riſing in the skin with ſharp pain, and as though the whole body was prickeg ( 
all over with needles or the ſtings of Bees. Which I have fcen with mine cyes in the Plague thaz ti 
was at Lions when Charles the French King lay there, Tt many times cometh to pals that the acc. cl 
dents that werc very vchement and raging a little bcfore,arc ſuddenly affwaged, and the patients dc. ' 
&n hiſtory. think themſelves better, oralmoſt perte&ly ſound. Which happens to Mary one of the Qucen-nmy 
ther her maids, in that notable peltilent conſtitution of the air, that ycar when Charles the Fren w 
King lay at thc Caſtile of Roſſilion : for when ſhe was infected, a great tumor or Brbo aroſe in he, th 
groin, and ſuddenly it went in again, fo that the third day of her ſickncfs, the faid ſhe was without - 
any grief or diſcaſc at all, but that ſhe was troubled with the dithculty of making waterz and I think 
it was bccauſe the bladder was inflamcd by the reflux of the matter 3 that ſhe was ſound in mind and 
body, and walked up and down the chamber on the ſame day that the died, The ſixangenels of which 
thing made the King ſo fearful, that he halted to depart thence, 
Why young Although this diſcaſc doth ſpare no man of what age, temperature, complexion,dict and condition p* 
men fooner ſever, yet it aſſaulteth young men that are cholerick and ſanguinc, more often than old men that 
= vn are cold and dry, in whom the moitture, that is the nourither of putrefaction by realon of their age, is | 
LY conſumed, and the ways, paſſages and pores of the skin, whereby the venomous airthould cnter and pel 
pierce in, arc more {trait and narrow. And moreover, becauſe old men do always ftay at home, but an 
young men for their neceſſary buſineſs, and allo for their delight and pleaſure, are always more a- the 
broad in the day time, in the air, where-hence the pollution of the Peltilence cometh more often, Th 
What Plague That peſtilence that comes by the corruption of the humors, is not ſo contagious as that which wh 
moſt contagi- cometh by the default of the air. But thoſe that are Phlegmatick and Mclancholick, are mot com- ver 
_ monly grieved with that kind of Peltilence 3 becauſe in them the humors are more clammy and grok, Th 
and thcir bodics more cold and leſs perſpirable, tor which cauſes the humors ſooner and more ſpecdi- Coli 
ly putrche, ing 
Men that arc of an ill juice, arc alſo moſt apt to this kind of Pcſtilence, for in the naughty quality con 
of the juice there is a great preparation of the humors unto putretaction : You may know it by this, ulir 
that whcn the Peltilence rcigneth, there are no other diſeaſes among the common people, which (wc 
have their original otan ill juice, but they all degencrate into the Plague, Therctore when they be- oth 
gin to appcar and wandcr up and down, It is a tokcn that the Pettilcnce will thortly ccaſc or is almoll nati 
at an end. hea: 
But here alſo I would have you to underſtand thoſe to be of an il! juice, which have no porcs in 1gr 
their skin, by which, as it wcre by rivers, the cvil juice which is contrary to nature, may be evacus- cuat 
Who leaſt ſub- ted and purged. And TI have notcd and obſerved, that, thoſc are lels in danger of the Peſtilence hnd 


—_— te which have Cancerous Ulcers and ftinking ſores in their Noſes, and ſuch as are infected with the 
French-Pox, and have by reaſon thereof, tumors and rotten Ulcers, or have the Kings-cvil running 
upon them, the Leprokic or the Scab : and to conclude : all thoſe that have Filtulaes and runniog in 
thcir bodics. 

I think thoſe that have quartanc Feavers arc the better priviledged for the ſame, becauſe that by 
the hit cauſing ſweat, that cometh every fourth day, they avoid much of the evil juice that was cn- 


eendred, 
O . . . . . . 
This is more like to be true, than to think that the poyſon- that cometh from without, may bc 


"FN driven away by that which lurketh within. Ar, 

+ — Contrariwiſe, women thatare orcat with child, as I havenotcd, becauſe they have much il] juice heal 

; being prohibitcd from their acculiomcd cvacuations, arc very apt to take this diſcaſe, and ſo {cldom thin 

: -  xccover after they are intectcd, pcnd 

Signs the diſ- Black or blew impoſtumecs, and {pots and pultles of the ſame colour, diſperſed over the skin, argu: Airi 
EAlc 15 1NCUTa» : . i - 

ble, that the diſcaſc is altogether incurable and mortal, : T 

A good ſign, When the ſwelling or ſore gocth or cometh befcre the Feaver, it is a good lign 3 for it declareth to p 

that the malignity is very weak and tceble, and that nature hath overcome it, which of it felt is ablc thoſ 

& deadly fign. 1, drive fo grcat portion thereot trom the inner parts. But if the ſore or tumor come atter the Feaver, whic 

it is a mortal and dcadly tign, for it is certain that it cometh of the venomous matter not tranſlated, NOV! 

but diſperſcd 3 not by the victory of nature, but through the multitude of the matter, with thc and « 

wcight whcreot naturc 15 overcome. | or to 

When the Moon decreafcth, thoſe that arc infedted with the Peſtilence, are in great doubt and gethe 

danger of death, bccauſe then the humors that were collectcd and gathered together betore the Full there 

of the Moon, through dclay and abundance, do {well the more, and the facultics by which the body ber, 

15 governed, become more weak and feeble, becauſe of the imbecillity of the native heat, which bc- fire it 

fore was nourithcd and augmented by the light, and ſo conſequently by the heat of the Full Mcon : | dan 

For as it is notcd by Ariſtotle, the Wainings of the Moon are more cold and weak : and thence it 1s or his 

that women have their menſtrual fluxes chiefly, or commonly, at that time. = nude 

In a groſs and cloudy air, the pcttilent infction is leſs vehement and contagious, than in a thin M own 
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and ſubtil air 3 whether that thinneſs of the air proceed trom the heat of the Sun, or from the North In what air _ 
wind and cold. Therctore at Paris, where naturally, and alſo through the abundance of filth that Toft contag?? 
is abc: th City, the air is dark and grols, the peltilenr intection is lefs fierce and contagious than 
it is i:1 Provence, for the ſubtilty of the air ſtimulates or helps torward the Plague, 

Eut this diſcaſe is mortal and pernicious whereſoever it be, becauſe it ſuddenly affaultcth the heart, 
which is the Manſion, or as it were the fortreſs or caſile of life : but commonly not before the ligns 
and tokens of it appear on the body : and yet you ſhall ſcarce find any man that thinketh of calling 
the Phyſician to help to preſcrve him from ſo great a danger, before the ſigns thereof be evident to 
be ſcen and felt 3 but then the heart is aſſaulted : And when the heart is ſo aſſaulted, what hope of 
life is there, or health to looked for ? Therefore becauſe medicines come oft-times too late, and this What effe&s 
nalady is as it were a ſudden and winged meſſenger of our death, it cometh to paſs, that lomany die fearand conti- 
thereot, And moreover, becauſe of the hilt ſuſpicion ofthis ſo direand crueladiſcaſe, the imagina- en _ 
tion and mind (whole force in the diverſly much ſtirring up of the humors, is great and almolt in- 2 
xcdible ) is ſo troubled with fear of imminent death, and deſpair of health, that together with the 

rturbced humors, all the ſtrength and power of naturefalleth and finketh down. 

This you may perceive and know, by xeaſon that the keepers of ſuch as arc ſick, and the bearers 
which axe not fteartul, but very conhdent, although they do all the baſeſt offices which may be tor 
theſick, are commonly not intected, and (cldom die thercof, if infeted, 
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CHAP. XVII. 


How a peſtilent Feaver comes to be bred in us. 


faction of humors, or aptneſs to putrche: but it never thence hath its tirſt original, for 
that comes always from the dehled air 3 theretore a peltilent Feaver is thus bred in us: The IX 
lent air drawn by inſpiration in the lungs, and tranſpiration into the utmoſt mouths of the veins uy rs 

and artcrics ſpread over the skin, the bloud or cle the humors already putretying or apt to putretie Sam {ny 
therein, arc infected or turned intoa certain kind of malignity reſembling the nature of the agent. the air, 
Theſe humors, like unquencht lime when it is firſt ſprinkled with water, fend forth a putrid vapor, : 
which carricd to the principal parts and hcart eſpecially, infecterh the ſpirituous bloud boiling in the 
ventricles thereof, and therewith alſo the vital ſpirits z and hence proceeds a certain feaverith heat. 
This hcat diffuſed over the body by the artcrics, together with a malign quality, taints all, even the 
ſolid parts of the bones, with the peltiferous venom 3 and beſides, cauleth divers ſymptoms, accord- 
ing to the nature thereof, and the condition of the body and the humors wherein it is. Then is the 
conflict of the malignity affailing, and nature defending, maniteſt 3 in which, if nature prevail, it 
uſing the hclp of the expullive faculty, will ſend and drive it far from the noble parts, cither by 
ſweats, voits, blecding , cvacuation by ſtool or urine, buboes, carbuncles, pultles, ſpots, and 
other ſuch kinds of breakings out, over the skin, but on the contrary, it the malignity prevail, and Signs chat na: 
nature be too weak, and yicld, and that firlt he be troubled with gften panting, or palpitation of the *Fe 15 ore- 
heart 3 then preſcntly after with frequent taintings, the patient then at length will die. Fyr this is _ 
1grcat ſign of the Plague or a peltilent Feaver, it preſently at the firſt, with no labour, nor any cva- 
cuation worth the ſpeaking of, their ſtrength fail them, and they become excceding faint. You may 
tnd the other ſigns mentioned in our preceeding diſcourle, 


T He Plague oft-times findeth fuel in our bodies, and cft-timesallurements, to wit, theputre- 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Into what place the Patient ought to betake bimſelf ſo ſoon as be finds himſelf infefted. 
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E have ſaid, that the perpetual and firſt original of the pcſitilence cometh of the Air; Change of the 
therefore ſo ſoon as one is blaſted with the peltifcrous Air, after he hath taken ſome Pre- Air conducerh 
ſcrvative againſt the malignity thereof, hemuſt withdraw himſelf into ſome wholefom + =_ cure of 

Air, that is, clean and pure from any venomous infection or contagion 3 for there is great hope of —— 

health by the alteration of the Air 3 for we do molt frequently and abundantly draw in the Air of all 

things, ſo that we cannot want it for a minute of time : thercforc of the Air that is drawn in, de- 

pcndeth the correction, amendment, or increaſe of the poyſon or malignity that is received, as the 

Airis purc, finccre, or corrupted. 

There be ſome that do think it good to ſhut the patient in a cloſe chamber, ſhutting the windows 

to prohibit the entrance of the Air as much as they are able : ButI think it more convenient that 

thole windows {hould be open trom whence that wind bloweth that is dire&ly contrary unto that 

which brought in the venomous Air : For although there be no other cauſe, yet if the Air be not 

moved, or agitated, but ſhut up in a cloſe place, it will ſoon be corrupted, Therefore inacloſe Air pentup is 

and quict place that is not ſubject to the entrance of the Air, T would wiſh the Patient to make wind, aprto putrefic, 

or toprocure Air with a thick and great cloth, dipped or maceratcd in water and vinegar mixcd to- 

gether, and ticd to a long fiaff, that by tofling it up and down the cloſe chamber, the wind or aig 

thcreof may cool and recreate the Patient, The Patient muſt every day be carried intoafreth cham- 

ber, anqthe beds and the linnen cloaths muſt be changed : there mult always be a clear and bright 

hire 1n the Patients chamber , and. eſpecially in the night, whereby the air may be made more pure, 

cican, and void of nightly vapors, and of the filthy and peſtilent breath procceding from the Patient, 

or his cxcrements. In the mean time, left (if it bein hot weather) the Patient ſhould be weakned or 

niade more faint, by reaſon that the heat of the fire doth diſperſe and waſte his ſpirits, the floox ar 

ground of his chambcr mult be ſprinkled or watered with yinegar and water, or ftrowed with the 

branches 
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branches of Vines made moiſt in cold water,with the leaves and flowers of Water-lillies.or Poplar. o 
ſuch like. In the fervent heat of Summer he muſt abſtain trom Fumigations that do ſmell too lirong- 
ly, becauſe that by aſſaulting the head, they increale the pain. 

If the Patient could go to that colt, it were good to hang all the chamber where he lieth, and al 
the bcd, with thick or coarſe linnen cloaths moiſtned in vinegar and water of Roles. Thoſe linney 
cloaths ought not to be very white, but ſomewhat brown, becauſe much and great whitcneſs doth 
diſperſe the fight, and by waſting the ſpirits, doth increaſe the pain of the head : for which cauſe 


alſo the chamber ought not to be very lightlome. | 
Contrariwiſe, on the night ſeaſon there ought to be tires and perfumes made, which by their mo- 


derate light, may moderately call forth the ſpirits, 
The materials Swcet fires may be made of little pieces of the wood of Juniper, Broom, Aſh, Tamarisk, of the rind 
for ſweerfires. of Oranges, Limons, Cloves, Benzoin, Gum-Arabick, Orris-roots, Myrrh, groſly beaten together 
and laid on the burning coals put into a chating-diſh. Truly the breath or ſmoak of the wood or 
berrics of Junipcr, is thought to drive ſerpents a great way trom the place where it is burnt, The 
135. 16.c4p.13+ virtue of the Alh-tree againtt venom is ſo great, as Pliny teltifheth, that a Serpent will not come w.dex 
the ſhadow thereof, ro, not in the morning, nor evening,-when the ſhadow of any thing is mot Prcat 
and long, but hc will run from it. Imy ſelt have proved, that if a circle or compaſs be made with 
the boughs of an Ath-trec, and a fire made in the midlt theregt, and a Serpent put within the com. 
paſs of the boughs, that the Serpent will rather run into the hre than through the Ath-boughs, 
There is alſo another means to corrc& the Air. You may ſprinkle Vinegar of the decoQtion of Rue, 
Sage, Roſemary, Bay-bcrries, Juniper-berries, Cyprus-nuts, and ſuch like, on ſtones or bricks red hot, 
and put ina pot or pan, that all the whole chamber where the Patient licth, miay be perfumed 


with the vapor thereot. ; 
Alſo Fumigations may be made of ſome matter tnat is more groſs and clammy, that by the force cf 


Perfumes, 
the hre the fume may continue the longer, as of Ladanum, Myrrh, Mattich, Rolin, Turpentine, $te- 
rax, Olibanum, Benzoin, Bay-berrics, Juniper-bcrries, Clovcs, Sage, Roſemary, and Marjoram, 
ttamped together, and ſuch like, 

Sweet candles, Thoſe that arerich and wealthy, may have Candles and Fumes made of Wax, or Tallow mixed 


with {ome {weet things. : 
A ſponge macerated in Vinegar of Roſes, and Water of the ſame, and a little of the decoCtion of 


Clovcs, and of Camphire added thereto, ought always to be ready at the Patients hand, that by c- 
ten ſmelling unto it, the animal ſpirits may be recreated and ſtrengthcned. ; 

A ſweet water The watcr following is very cftectual for this matter. Take of Orris tour ounces, of Zedoary, 

to ſmell ro. Spjkenard, of each fix drams 3 ot Storax, Benzoin, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, Cloves of cach one ounce 
and half z of old Treaclc, halt an ounce : bruiſe them into groſs powder, and macerate them tor the 
{pace of twelve hours, in tour pound of white and tirong wind 3 then diſtil them ina Lembick 
glaſson hot aſhes, and in that liquor wet a ſponge, and then let it be tied in a linnen cloth, or cloſed 
in a box, and ſo often put intothe noſtrils. Or take of the vinegar and water of Roles, of each four 
ounccs 3 of Camphire, fix grains of Treacle, half a dram, let them be diflolved together, and put 
into a viol of glaſs, which the patient may often put into his noe, 

A Vodula to This Nodrla following is more meet tor this matter. Take of Roſe-leaves, two pugils 3 of Orris, 

tmell ro, haltfan ounce 3 of Calamus aromaticus, Cinnamon, Cloves, of each two drams 3 of Storax and Benzoin, 
of each onc dram and a halt; of Cyprus, halta dram beat them intoa groſs powder, make thereet 
a Nodula between two pieces of Cambrick or Lawn of the bigneſs of an hand-ball; then lct ithe 
moilined in cight ounces of Roſe-water, and two ounces of Roſe-vinegar, and let the patient (mellto 
it often. Thoſe things mult be varicd according, to the time; For in the Summer you mult uſe nci- 
ther Musk nor Civet, nor ſuch like hot things : and moreover women that areſubject to fits of the 
Mother, and thoſe that have Fcavers cr the head-ach, ought not to uſe thoſe things that areſo ſirong 
ſmclling and hot, but you mult make choice of things more gentle : Therefore things are made with 
a little Camphire and Cloves bruiſed and maceratcd together in Roſe-water and vinegar of Roſcs, 


ſhall be luthcient, 


— 


CHAP. XX. 
I hat Diet ought to be obſerved, and firſt of the choice of Meat. 


have the what full; becauſe by this kind of diſcaſe there cometh waſting of the ſpirits, and exſolu;, 

| — tion of the faculties, which inferrcth often {wounding, therefore that loſs mult be repaired 

fully, as ſoon as may be, with more quantity of meats that are of caſte concoction and digeltion 3 T heretore 
I never ſaw any being infected with the Peſtilence, that kept a ſlender diet, that recovered his health, 
but died 3 and few that had a good ſtomach, and fed well, died. 

Sweet, groſs, moiſt and clammy meats, and thoſe which arg altogether, and exquiſitely of ſub- 
til parts, are to be avoided, for the ſweet do ealily take fire, and are ſoon inflamed 3 the moiſt wil 
putretic, the groſs and clammy obliruct, and therefore engender putretaCtion 3 thoſe meats that 
are of ſubtil parts, over much attenuate the humors, and inflame them 3 and do ſtir up hot and ſharp 
vapours into the brain, whercof cometh a Feaver. Therctore we mult eſchew Garlick and Ovi- 

Pale muft.be ons, Muſtard, ſalted and ſpiced Meats, and all kind of pulſe muſt alſo be avoided, becauſe they 


Why ſuch as T He order of Diet in a peſtilent diſeaſe ought to be cooling and drying 3 not flender, but ſome 


'hunncd. engender groſs winds, which are the authors of obſtruction : but the decoction of them is not al- 
The manner Ways to be refuſed, becauſe it is a provoker of urine. Therefore let this be their order of diet : Ict 
of Lier. their bread be of Wheat or Barly, well wrought, well lcavened and falted, neither two new, NO! 


t00 ſtale : let them be fed with ſuch meat as may be calily concocted and digclted, and may en 
gender 


comet 
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gender much laudable juice, and very little excremental, as are the fleſh of Wether-Lambs, Kids, Le- 
vercts, Pullets, Partridges, Pigcons, Thruſhes; Larks, Quails, Black-birds, Turtle-doves, Moor-Hens, 
Pheaſants and ſuch like 3 avoiding Water-Fowls, Let the fleſh be moiſtned in Verjuice of unripe 
Grapes, Vinegar, or the juice of Limmons, Oranges, Citrons, tart Pomgranats, Barbcries, Goolc- 
berries, or red Currans, or of Garden and Wild Sorrel : tor all theſe ſowre things are very wholſom 
in this kind of diſcaſc, for they do ſtir up the appetite, relilt the venomous quality and putrcfa&tion 
of the humours, reſtrain the heat of the Fever, and prohibit the corruption of the mcats in the ſto- 
mach. Although thoſe that have a more weak ſtomach, and are indued with a more exatt ſenſe, 
and are ſubject to the Cough and diſcaſcs of the Lungs,mutt not ulc theſe,unle(s they be mixcd with 
Sugar and Cinamon. 


If the Patient at any time be ted with ſodden meats, let the broths be made with Lettuce, Purſlain, 3 


Succory, Borage, Sorrel, Hops, Bugloſs, Creflcs, Burnet, Marigolds,Chervil, the cooling Sceds, French- 
Barly, and Oat-meal, with a little Saftron, tor Saffron doth engender many fpirits, and refiſteth poi- 
ſon. To theſc opcnivg roots may be added, to avoid obſirudiion; yet much broth muſt be rctuled 
by reaſon of moiſture, The fruit of Capers caten at the beginning ot the mcal provoke the appetite 
and prohibit obſtructions; but they ought not to be ſeaſoned with overmuch Oil and Salt, that they 
may alſo with good {uccels be put into broths. 
Filhcs are altogether to be avoided, becauſe they ſoon corrupt in the ſtomach : but if the Patient 
be delighted with them, thoſe that live in ſtony places muſt be choſen 3 that is to ſay, thoſe that live 
in purc and ſandy water, and about Rocks and Stones, as are Trouts, Pikes, Pearchcs, Gud- 
gcons and Creviccs boiled in milk, Wilks, and ſuch like. And concerning Sca-hiſh, he may be fed 
with Giltheads, Gurnarts, with all the kinds of Cod-fiſh, Whitings not ſeaſoned with alt, and 
Turbuts, 
Eggs potched and caten with the juice of Sorrel are very good. Likewiſe Barly-wateNea- 
ſoned with the grains of a tart Pomgranat, and if the Feves be vehement, with the ſeeds of white 
Poppy. Such Barly-water is cafie to be concocted and digeſtcd, it cleanſeth greatly and moiſtens 
and mollificth the belly, But in ſome it procures an appetite to vomit, and pain of the head, and 
thoſe mult abſtain from it. Butin ſtead of Barly-watcr they may uſe Pap, and Brcad crummed in the 
decoction of a Capon, 
For the ſecond Courſe Ict him have Raiſins of the Sun newly ſodden in Roſe-water with Sugar, For the ſe- 
ſowre Damask Prunes, tart Cherries, Pippins, and Catharine Pears. cond Courſe, 
And in the latter cnd of the Meal, Quinccs roaſted in the Embers, Marmalate of Quinces, and Con- In the end of 
ſerves of Bugloſs or of Roſcs, and ſuch like, may be taken : or elſe this Powder following, the Meal, 
Take ot Coriander-ſeeds preparcd two drams, of Pearl, of Rofe-leaves.Shavings of Harts-horn and 
Ivory of cach halt a dram, of Amber two ſcruples, of Cinamon one ſcruple, of Unicorns horn, and the 
bone of a Stags heart of cach halt a {cruple, of Sugar of Roſes four ounces ; make thereof a Powder, 
and uſe it after mcats, | 
It the Patient be ſomewhat weak, he mult be fed with Gelly made of the ficſh of a Capon, and Veal 
ſodden together in the watcr of Sorrel, Carduus Benedifins, with a little quantity of Roſe Vincgar, 
Cinamon, Sugar, and othcr ſuch like, as the preſent neccility ſhall ſeem to require. 
In the night ſeaſon for all events and miſchances, the Patient mutt have ready preparcd, broth of 
meats of good digeſtion, with a little of the juice of Citrons or Pomgranats. : 
This reſtaurative that followeth may ſerve for all. Take of the Conſerve of Bugloſs, Borage, A reſtaurative 
Violets, Water-lillics, and Succory, of each two ounces, of the powder of the EleEtuary Diamargari- **mM+ 
1um frigidum, of the Trochiſccs of Camphire of each three drams, of Citron-ſeeds, Cardrus-lccds, 
Sorrel-ſceds, the Roots of Difamnus, Tormentil, of each two drams, of the broth of a young Capon, 
made with Lettuce, Purſlain, Bugloſs and Borage boiled in it, fix pints, put them in a Limbeck of 
glaſs with the fleſh of two Pullets, of ſo many Partridges, and with hftcen leaves of pure Gold : make 
thereof a diſtillation over a ſoft fire, Then take of the diftilled liquor half a pint, firain it through 
a woollen bag, with two ounces of white Sugar, and halt a dram of Cinamon : let the Patient uſe this 
when he is thirſty, Or elſe put the fleſh of one old Capon, and of a leg of Veal, two minced Par- 
tridges, and two drams of whole Cinamon without any liquor, in a Limbeck of glaſs, well luted and 
covercd, and ſo let them: boil in Balneo Marte, unto the pertc& concodtion. For fo the flethes will 
be boiled in their own juice, without gny hurt of the fre; then let the juice be preſſed out there- 
hence with a Pre(s : give the Patient tor every doſe, one ounce of the juice with ſome cordial waters, 
ſome Triſantalum and Diamargaritum frigidum. 
The Preſerves of (weet fruits arc to be avoided, becauſe that ſweet things turn into choler 3 but 
the Confe&tion of tart Prunes, Cherrics, and ſuch like may be titly uſed. But becauſe there is no 
kind of fickneG that ſo weakens the firength as the Plague, it is always neceſſary, but yet ſparingly 
and often to feed the Patient, [till having refveck unto his cuſtom, age, the region, and the time: tor 
through emptineſs there is no great danger, leſt that the venomous matter that is driven out to the 
luperhicial parts of the body, ſhould be called back into the inward parts, by an hungry {tomach, and 
the omach it ſelf ſhould be filled with cholerick, hot, thin, and ſharp cxcremental humours, whercot 
comcth biting of the ſtomach, and gripings in the guts, 
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dities of Oxy- 
crate. 
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hurtful, 


The drinking 


CHAP. VII. 
IW hat drink, the Patient infetted ought to uſe. 


ſwouning : and he may drink the Oxymel following, in licad thereot. 

Take of fair Water three quarts, wherein boil tour ounces of Honey until the third part he 
conſumed, ſcumming it continually z then ſtrain it,and put it into a clean veſſel, and add therero tour 
ounces of Vinegar, and as much Cinnamon as will ſuffice to give it a talte, Orcelle a ſugred Water, 
25 followeth. Take two quarts of fair Water, of hard Sugar fix ounces, of Cinamon two ounces 
frain it through a woollen bag or cloth without any boiling, and when the Patient will uſe it, put 
thereto a little of the juice of Citrons. The Syrup of the juice of Citronsexcellcth amongſt all others 
that are uſed againſt the Peſtilence. | 

The uſe of the Julip following is alſo very wholfom. Take of the juice of Sorrel well clarified half 
a pint, of the juice of Lettuce ſo clarified four ounces, of the beſt hard Sugar one pound, boil them to- 
gether to a perfeAion; then let them be ſtrained and clarited, adding a little before the end a little 
Vinegar, and ſo let it be uſed between meals with boiled Water, or with cqual portions of the Water 
of Sorrel, Lettuce, Scabious and Bugloſs: or take of this former deſcribed Julip ſtrained and clariticd 
four ounces; letit be mixed with one pound of the fore-named Cordial waters, and boil them toge- 
ther alittle. And when they are taken from the hire, put thereto of yellow Sanders one dram, of bea- 
ten Cinnamon half a dram, ſtrain it through a cloth : when it is cold, let it bc given the Patient to 
drink with the juice of Citrons. 

Thoſe that have been accuſtomed to drink Sider, Perry, Beer or Ale, ought to uſe that drink Rill, 
that it be clear, tranſparent and thin, and made of thoſe fruits that are ſomewhat tart z for troubled 
and dreggilh drink doth not onely engender groſs humours, but alſo crudities, windineſs, and obliru- 
ions of the firlt region of the body, whereof comes a Fever. | 

Oxycrate being given in manner following, doth afſwage the heat of the Fever, and reprels the 
putrefaCtion of the humours, and the fiercenels of the venom, and allo expelleth the Water chrough 
the Veins, if ſo be that the Patients are not troubled with ſpitting of bloud, cough, ycxing, and alto- 
gether weak of ftomach, for ſuch muſt avoid tart things. | — 

Take of fair Water one quart, of white or red Vinegar three ounces, of tine Sugar four ounces, of 
Syrup of Roſes two ounces: boil them a little, and then give the Patient thereof to drink, Or take 
of the juice of Limmons and Citrons, of each half an ounce, of the juice of ſowre Pomgranats two 
ounces, of the Water of Sorrel and Roſes of cach an ounce,of fair Water boiled, as much as thall ſuffice: 
make thereof a Julip, and uſe it between meals. Or take the Syrup of Limmons and of red Currans 
of each one ounce, of the Water of Lillics four ounces, of fair Water boiled halfa pint : make there- 
of a Julip. Or take of the Syrups of Water-lillies and Vinegar, of each half an ounce, diſſolve it in 
tive ouncesof the Water of Sorrel, of fair Water one pint 3 make thereota Julip Fe” 

| But if the Patient be young, and have a ſtrong, and good ſtomach, and cholerick by nature, I think it 


F the Fever be great and burning, the Patient muſt abſtain from Wine, unleſs he be ſubjc& to 


of cold water, not unmeet for him to drink a full and large draught of Fountain water, tor that is ertectual tore- 


to whom, and 
when profita- 
ble, 

Lib.3s C4þ.7, 


Tor drineſs 
or roughneſs 
of the mouth, 


v 


For the Ul- 
cers thereof, 


{train and quench the heat of the Fever; and contrariwiſe, they that drink cold watct otten, anda 
very {mall quantity at a time, as the Smith doth ſprinkle Water on the Fire at his Forge, do increaſe 
the heat and burning, and thercby make it endure the longer. Therefore by the judgment of Celſius, 
when the diſeaſe is in the chief increaſe, and the Patient hath endured thirſt for the ſpace of three or 
four days, cold water mult be given unto him in great quantity, {o that he may drink paſt his ſatiety, 
that when his belly and ſtomach are tilled beyond mealure, and ſufhciently cooled he may vomit. 

Some do not drink ſo much thereof as may cauſe them to vomit, but do drink even unto faticty, 
and ſo uſe it for a cooling Medicinz but when cither of theſe is done, the Patient mult be covercd 
with many cloths, and fo placed that he may ſleep 3 and for the moli part after long thirſt and watch- 
ing, and after long fulncſs, and long and great heat, ſound ſlcep 'comethz by which great ſweat is 
{ent out, and that is a preſent help. 

But thirſt muſt ſometimes be quenched with little pieces of Mclons, Gourds, Cucumers, with the 
leaves of Lettuce, Sorrel and Purſlain made moiſt or ſoaked in cold Water, or with a little ſquare picce 
of a Citron, Limmon, or Orange, macerated in Roſe Water, and ſprinkled withSugar, and ſoheld in 
the mouth, and then changed, 

But it the Patient be aged, his ſtrength weak, phlegmatick by nature, and given to Wine, when 
the ftate cf the Fever is ſomewhat paſt, and the chict heat beginning to aflwage , he may drink 
Wine very much allaid at his meat, for to refiore his firength, and to ſupply the want of the wa- 
ficd {piritss The Paticnt ought not by any means to ſuffer great thirſt, but muſt mitigate it by 
drinking, or cl{c allay it by waſhing his mouth with oxycrate and ſuch like and he may therein al- 
{o waſh his hands and his face, for that doth recreate the firength. If the flux or lask trouble him, 
he may very well uſe todrink ſtecled Water, and alſo boiled milk wherein many tunes coming re: 
hot out of the fire have been many times quenched. For the drineſs and roughnels ot the mouth, it 
is vcry good to have a cooling, moiſtening , and lenifying lotion of the mucilaginous water of the 
infuſion of the ſeeds of Quinces, Pſilim, id eſt, Flea-wort, adding thereto a little Camphire, with the 
Water of Plantain and Roſes, then cleanſe and wipe out the hlth, and then moitten the mouth by 
holding therein a little Oil of ſweet Almonds mixed with a little Syrup of Violets. If the roughnels 
_ - degenerate into Ulcers, they muſt be touched with the Water of the infuſion of /z#blimare, or 

qua orths. 

But becauſe we have formerly made frequent mention of drinking of Water, I have here thought 


good to.ſpgcak ſomewhat of the choice and goodneſs of Waters, e choice of Water is not to be 
neglected, 
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neglced, becauſe a great part of our diet depends thereon 3 for beſides that we uſe it cither alone 

or mixed with Wine for drink, we alſo knead bread, boil meat, and make broths therewith. Many The choice of 
think that rain-water which falls in Summer, and is kept in a Ciltern well placed and made, is the Waters. 
wholeſomelt of all. Then ncxt thereto they judge that Spring-water which runs out of the tops of 

Mountains, through Rocks, Cliffs, and Stones : in the third place they put Well-water, or that which 

riſcth from the foots of Hills. Alſo the River-water is good, that is taken out of the midit or (ircam, 

Lake or Pond-water is the worlt, eſpecially it it ſtand (till, for ſuch is fruitful of and ftored with many 

vencmous Creatures, as Snakes, Toads, and the like. That which comes by the melting of Snow 

and Ice is very ill, by reaſon of the too retrigerating taculty and earthly nature. But of Spring and 

Well-waters theſe are to be judged the beſt which are infipid, without ſmell and colour, ſuch as are 

clear, warmith in Winter. and cold in Summer, which are quickly hot and quickly cold, that is, which 1.7. 5.4% 
are molt light, in which all manner of Pulſe, Turnips and the like, are ealily and quickly boiled, 2*- 

Lally, When as ſuch as uſually drink thereot , have clear voiges and thrill, their chetts found, and a 

lively and freſh colour in their faccs, 
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GHARL LEN 
Of Antidotes to be wſed inthe Plague. - 


Ow we muſt treat of the proper cure of this diſcaſe, which muſt be uſed as foon a5 may 

be polhble, becauſe this kind of potfon, in {wittneſs exceedeth the celerity of the Mcdicin., 
| Theretorc it is better tocrr in this, that you ſhould think every diſeaſe to be pettilent in a 
pcſtilent ſeaſon, and to cure it as the Peltilence : becauſe that ſo long as the Air is polluted with the 
{ceds of the Peſtilence, the humours in the body are ſoon inteted with the vicinity of ſuch an Air, (6 
that then there happeneth no diſcaſe void of the Peſiilence, that is to ſay, which is not peltilent from 
the beginning by his own nature, or which is not made pettilent. ; 

Many begin the cure with Bloud-letting, ſome with Purging, and ſome with Antidotes. We ta- rhe begin- 
king a conſideration of the ſubtiance of that part thatis aſſaulted, firlt of all begin the cure with an ning of the 
Antidote becauſe that by its ſpecitick property it detends the heart trom poiſon, as much as it is ot- cure muſt ve 
fended therewith. Although there are alſo other Antidotes which preſerve and keep the heart and Þy Anridores. 
the Patient from the danger of Poiſon and the Peliilence, not only becauſe they do intringe the power 
of the poiſon in their whole ſubliance, but alſo becauſe they drive and expel it out of all the body by 
{wcat, vomiting, ſcouring, and ſuch other kinds ot evacuations, 

The Antidote mult be given in ſuch a quantity as may be ſafficient to overcome the poiſon 3 but x, whar quan- 
becauſe it is not good to ule it in greater quantity than needeth, lett it ſhould overthrow our Nas titv they muſt 
ture, for whoſe preſervation oncly it is uſed 3 therefore that which cannot be taken together at once, be taken, 
mult be taken at ſeveral times, that ſome portion thereof may daily be uſed ſo long, until all the acci- 
dents, effc&s and imprettions of the poiſon be palt 3 and that there benothing to be feared. Some 
of thoſe Antidotes confilt of portions ot venemous things heing tempered together, and mixcd in an 
apt proportion with other Medicins whoſe power is contrary to the venom : as Treacke, which hath Why poyſo- 
for an ingredient the fleth of Vipers, that it being thereto mixed may ſerve as a guide to bring all the 295 things 
Antidote unto the place where the venenate malignity hath made the chicf impretiion, becauſe by An Faces 
the ſimilitude of Nature and Sympathy, one poiſon is ſuddenly ſnatched and carricd into auother. 

There are other abſolutely poiſonous, whici nevertheleſs are Antidotcs one unto another 3 as a SCOr- gome poiſons 
pion himlclf cureth the pricks of a Scorpion. But Treacle and Mithridate exccll all other Antidotes, Antidores to 
tor by ſtrengthening the nobleti part, and the mantion of life, they repair and recreate the walted ſpi- 0th ſomes 
rits, and overcome the poiſon, not onely being taken inwardly, but alſo applied outwardly to the 

region of the heart, Botches and Carbunclcs : tor by an hidden property they draw the poiſons unto 

them, as Amber doth Chat, and digelt it when it is drawn, and ſpoil and rob it of all its deadly 

foxcez as it is declared at large by Galen, in his Book De Theriaca ad Piſonem, by molt true reaſons 

and experiment, But you will ſay that theſe things are hot, and that the Plague is often accom- 

panicd with a burning Fever. But thereto I an{wer, there is not fo great danger in the Fever as 

in the Peſtilence, although in the giving ct Treacle, I would not altogether fecm to neglect the 

Fever, but-think it good to minilier or apply it mixcd with cordial-cooling Medicins, as with the 

Trochiſces of Camphire, Syrup ot Limmons, of Wacer-lillics, the Water of Sorrcl and ſuch like. And 

for the ſame cauſe we ought not to chuſe old Treacle, but that which is of a middle age, as of one 

or two yeazs old : to thole that are ſtrong you may give halt a dram 3 and to thoſe that are more 

weak, a dram, 

The Patient ought to walk preſently after he hath taken Treacle, Mithridate, or any other An- p91; ro walk 
tidote, but yet as modcratcly as he can: .not like unto many, which when they perceive theralclves after the ra- 
to be infected , do not ceaſe tocourſe and run up and down, until they have no firength to ſulfain King Pan 49 
their bodies 3 for ſo they diſſolve Nature, ſo that it cannot ſuffice to overcome the contagion. After NE: 
moderate walking the Patient mult be put warm to bed, and covered with many cloaths, and warm 
Brick-bats or Tiles applicd to the ſoles ofhis tcet 3 or in ſtead thereof you may uſe Swines bladders 
hlled with hot Water, and apply them to the groins and arm-holes, to provoke {weat : for tweat- 
ing in this diſcaſe is a molt excellent remedy, both for to evacuate the humours inthe Fever, and 
allo to drive forth the malignity in the Peltilence, although every ſweat brings not forth the truit 
of health, For George Agricola faith, that he ſaw a Woman at Miſnia in Germany, that did ſweat 
8 = the ſpace of three days, that the bloud came forth at her head and breſt, and yet neverthelels 

e died, 

This Potion following will provoke ſweat. Take the roots of China ſhaved in thin pieces one, .,... ,. 
ounce and hglf, of G#a12carz two ounces, of the bark of _ one ounce, of Angelica-roots prion. 
X 2 two 
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two drams, of the ſhavings of Harts-horn one ounce, of Juniper-berries three drams : put them ing 
a viol of glaſs that will contain fix quarts, put thereto four quarts of running or river-water that i; 
pure and clear, macerate them for the ſpace of one whole night on the aſhes, and in the morning byjj 
them all in Balneo Marie until the half be conſumed, which will be done in the {pace-of fix hours, then 
let them be firained through a bag, and then ſtrained again, butlet that be with fix ounces of Sug 
of Roſes, and a little Treacle : let the Patient take eight ounces or fewer of that liquor, and it wilj 
A Sudorifick provoke ſweat. The Powder following is alſo very protitable. Take ot the leaves of Dictamny, 
Fowder. the Roots of Tormentil, Betony, of cach half an ounce, of Bole-Armenick prepared one ounce, gf 
Terra Sigillata three drams, of Aloes and Myrrh, of cach halfadram, of Saffron one dram, of Maſtich 
two drams, powder them all according to Art, and give one dram thereof diflolved in Roſe-water, 
or the water of wild Sorrel, and let the Patient walk fo ſoon as he hath taken that Powder, then ler 


him bc laid in his bed to ſweat, as I have ſhewed betore. 

A diſtilled wa- The Water following is greatly commended againit poiſon, Take the roots of Gentian and Cy. 
rer againſt the perys of cach three dramsz of Cardzws Benediius , Burnet, of cach one handtul z of Sorrcl ſeeds, 
Plague, and Devils-bit, of cach two pugilsz of Ivy and Juniper-berries, of cach halt an ounce of the Flower; 
of Bugloſs, Violets, and red Roſes, of each two pugils : Powdcr them ſomewat grofly, then ſoak 
or fteep them for a night in white Wine and Roſe water : then add thercto of Bole-Armenick one 
ounce, of Treacle halt an ounce, diſtil them all in Balneo Marie, and keep the diſtilled liquor in a vic] 
of glaſs well covered or cloſe ſtopped for your uſe : let the Patient take fx ounces thereof with Su- 
ar and a little Cinnamon and Saffron : then let him walk, and then ſweat as is atorcſaid : the 
| Freacle and 'Cordial water formerly preſcribed, are very profitable for this purpoſe. Alſo the Wa. 
Another. tex following is greatly commended. Take of Sorrel tix handfuls, of Rue one handful, dry them 
and macerate them in Vinegar for the ſpace of four and twenty hours, adding thereto tour ounces of 

Treacle: make thereof a dittillation in Balneo Marie, and let the diltilled water be kept tor ,-* + 
and ſo ſoon as the Paticnt doth think himſelf to be intected, Ict him take four ounces of that liquor, 
mo wy then let him walk and ſweat. He mult leave ſweating when he beginneth to wax faint and weak, 
+ 3g ” or when the humour that runs down his body begins to wax cold, then his body mult be wiped 
with warmcloths, and dried. The Patient ought not to {weat with a full ſtomach, for ſo the heat 
is called away from performing the office of concoction , alſo he muſt not ſleep when he is in his 
ſweat, leſt the malignity go inwardly with the hcat and ſpirits unto the principal parts : but if the 
Patient be muchinclined to ſleep, he muſt be kept from it with hard rubbing, and bands ticd about 
the extreme parts of his body , and with much noiſe of them that are about him, and let his triends 
comfort him with the good hope that they have bt his recovery 3 but if all this will not keep him 
from ſleep, diffolve Caſtorenm in tart Vinegar, and AqnaVite, and let it be injected into his noſtrils; 
and let him be kept continually waking the firſt day, and on the ſecond, and third, even unto the 
fourth; that is to ſay, unto the perfe&t cxpulſion of the venom 3 and let him not ſleepabove three 
or four hours on a day and a night. In the mean time let the Phylician that ſhall be preſent con- 
ſider all things by his {trength 3 tor it isto be feared that great watchings will diffolve the ſtrength, 
and make the Patient weak : you mult not let him eat within three hours after his ſweating ; in the 
mean ſeaſon, as his ſtrength ſhall require, let him take the rind of a Preſerved Citron, Conſerve of 
Roſes, Brcad toaſted and ſiceped in Wine, the meat of Preſerved Myrabolane, or ſome ſuch like 


thing. 


CHAP. XXI11. 
Of Epithemes to be uſed for the ſtrengthening of the principal parts. 


Whereof they 


muſt be made - wardly applied as ſpeedily as may be, as cordial and hepatick Epithems for the ſafety of the 


noble parts, and ſtrengthening of the facultics, as thoſe that drive the venenate air far 
from the bowels: they may be made of cordial things not onely hot, but alſo cold, that they may 
temper the heat, and more powerfully repercuſls. They muſt be applied warm with Scarlet, or a 
double linnen cloth, or a ſoft Sponge dipped in them, it ſo be that a Carbuncle do not poſſeſs the 
Repercuſſives Tegions of the molt noble parts : for it is not fit to uſe repercuſſives to a Carbuncle. You may make 
nor firto be Epithems atter the following forms : Re Aquar. roſ.plantag. & ſolan. an. J iv. aque acetof, vini granat. 
applied to gx acett, an. Z iij. ſantal. rub. & coral. rub, pulveriſ, an. 3 iij. theriace vet. 3 (5. camph.  j. croci 7 j. cary!ph. 
Carbuncles, 3 (5. miſce, fiat epithema, Or elſe, Rr Ag. roſ. & plantag. an. F x, aceti roſ. 3 iv. caryoph. ſant. rub. coral. 
rub, pulveriſ. pul. diamargarit. frigid. an. 5 j. (3. camphure moſchi an. I. fiat epithema., Or, IK Aquar. 
roſar. & meliſſe, an. 5 iv+ aceti roſ. 5 iij. ſant. rub. 3 j. caryophil. 5 ($. croci I ij. campbure ? |. boli arm. 
terra ſigill. & zedoar. an. 3 j. fiat epithema, Orelſe, Rc Aceti roſ. & aque roſat. an. th |8. camphure 5 (-+ 
theriac. & mithrid. an. 3 ). fiat epithema. Or clſe, Aqu. roſar. nemeph. buglof. acetoſe, aceti roſar. an. tb |. 
ſant.rub. reſ. rub. an. 3 iij. flor. nenuph. violar. camphur. an. 5 (8. mithrid. & theriac. an. ij. terantur © 
miſceantur ſimul omnia. When you intend to uſe them take ſome portion of them in a veſſel by its 
{clt, wherewith let the affected bowel be fomented warm. 


* Here are alſo ſome topick Medicins to be reckoned amongſt Antidotes, which muſt be ont- 


CO 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Whether Purging and Bloud-letting be neceſſary in the beginning of Peſtilent diſeaſes. 


Kealons for > as the heart is —— and corroborated with Cordials and Antidotcs, We mul: 


and againſt come to phlebotomy and purging. As concerning Bloud-letting in this caſe there 15 4 


Bloud-letting . No 7 irm, that the 
is chiFigs great controverlic among Phyſiciaus. Thoſe that wiſh it to be uſed , fay or athrm, Peftitomt 
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ſtilent Fever doth infix it ſelf in the bloud, and therein alſo the Peſtilent malignity taketh its ſeat , 
and therefore it will ſoon infe& the other humours, unleſs that the bloud be evacuated, and the infc- 
ion that remaineth in the bloud be thereby taken away, Contrariwiſc, thoſe that do not allow 
phlebotomy in this caſe, alledge that it often cometh to paſs that the bloud is void of malignity, 
when the other humours are infected with the venemous contagion, Itany man require my judy- ., - 
ment in this doubtful queſtion, I ſay, that the peſtilence ſometimes doth depend on the detaulr of the tom rung 
air : this default being drawn through the paſſages ot the body, doth at length picrce unto the in- controverſie. 
trails, as we may undcritand by the abſccfſcs which break out, ones while behind the cars, ſome- 
times in the arm-holes, and forctimes in the groins, as the brain, heart or livcr arc infeted. And 
hercof alſo come Carbuncles, and other collections of matter, and eruptions, which are fecn in all 
arts of the body z by reaſon that Nature uſing the firength of the expullive faculty, doth drive 
forth whatſoever is noiſom or hurtful. Thercfore if the Phyſician will follow this motion of Nature, 
he muſt neither purge nor let bloud, lelt that by a contrary motion, that is, by drawing in from with- 
out, the motion of Nature which proceeds outwardly from within, ſhould be troubled. Sov we often 
ſec in thoſe who are purged or let bloud for ſuch Buboes as come through unlawtul copulation, that 
the matter is thereby made contumacious, and by drawing it inwardly, it ſpccdily cauſcth the 
French Pox. 

Wherefore when Buboes, Carbuncles, and other pcſiilent eruptions appear, which come through 
thedefault of the air, we ought to abſtain from purging and phlcbutomy 3, but it is ſufficient to fore- 
arm the heart inwardly and outwardly with Antidotes that are inducd with a proper virtue of refiſting, 
the poiſon, For it is not to be doubtcd, but that when nature is debilitatcd with both kinds of cva- 
cuation, and when the ſpirits together with the bloud, are exhauticd, the vencmous air will (oon 
2 be received into the empty body, where it exerciſcth itstyranny to the utter deltruction 
thereok, 

In the year of our Lord God 1566, in which year there was great mortality throughout all France, An Hiſtory, 
by reaſon of the Pettilence and peltilent diſcaſes, I carneſtly, and diligently inquired of all the Phyti- 

ans and Chirurgions of all the Cities (through which King Charles IX. paſſed in his progreſs unto 
Bayon) what ſucceſs their Patients had aftcr they were let bloud and purged : whereunto they all an- 
ſwercd alike, that they had diligently obſcrved, that all that were infected with the Peſtilence, and 
werelet bleed ſome quantity of bloud, or had their bodies ſomewhat ſtrongly purged, theneetorwards 
waxcd weaker and weaker, and fo at length died; but othcrs which were not lct bloud nor purged, 
but took cordial Antidotcs inwardly, and applied them outwardly, for the molt part c{caped and re- 
covercd their health : for that kind of Pcttilence took its original of the primitive and ſolitary dc- 
fault of the air, and not of the corruption of the humours. 

Thelike event was noted in the hoarſneſs that we ſpoke of before 3 that is to ſay, that the Paticnts when purg- 
waxcd worle and worle by purging and phlebotomyy but yet I do not diſallow cither of thote reme- inz and bleed- 
dies, if there be great fulncſs in the body, ſpecially in the beginning, and if the matter have a crucl '7' may be 
violence, whereot may be feared the breaking in unto ſome noble part. For we know that it is con- "{E< 
tirmed by Hippocrates, that what diſeaſe ſoever is cauſed by repletion, muit be cured by evacuation z 491, 22,6... 
and that in difcaſes that are very ſharp, if the matter do (well, it ought to be remedicd the ſame day, 4p»,10./ett.g. 
tor delay in ſuch diſeaſes is dangerous z but ſuch diſeaſes arc not cauſed or inflicted upon mans body 
by rcaſon or occaſion of the peltilence, but of the diſcaſed bodies, and difcaſcs themſelves commixed 
together with the peltilence : therefore then peradventure it is lawtul to purge ſtrongly, and to ler 
a good quantity of bloud, Icſt that the peltilent venom ſhould take hold ot the matter that is prepa- 
red. and fp infedt it with a contagion, whereby the peſtilence taketh new and far greatcr ſtrength 
elpccially as Celſis admonitheth us, where he faith , that by how much the ſooner thoſe ſudden cgp,q.1;h.z, 
invaſions do happen, by fo much the ſooner remcdics mutt be uſed , yea, or rather ra{hly applicd ; 
therefore if the Veins ſwell, the face wax hery red 3 if the arteries of the Temples beat ttrongly 3 
if the Patient can very hardly breath by reaſon of a weight in his ſtomach, it his ſpittle be bloudy, 
then ought he to be let blovd without delay, for the cauſes before mentioned. It ſeems belt to open why bloud 
the Liver-vcin on the lett arm, whereby the heart and ſpleen may be better diſcharged of their abun- muſt be ler or 
dant matter z yct bloud-lctting is not good at all times, for it is not expedient when the body be- the left armin 
ginncth to wax liift by reaſon of the coming of a Fever; tor then by drawing back the heat and —— 
ſpirits inwardly, the outward parts being deltitute of bloud, wax Riff and cold; therefore bloud 
cannot be let then without great loſs of the lirength, and perturbation of the humours. And it is 
to be noted, that when thoſe plcthorick cauſes are preſent, there is one Indication of bloud-letting 
in a {imple peſtilent Fever, and another in that which hath a Bubo, ideſt, a Botch, or a Carbuncle 
joined therewith. For in one or both of theſe, being joined with a vehement and firong burning 
Fever, bloud mutt be letten by opening the Vein that is neareſt unto the tumour or {welling againtt 
nature, keeping the ftraitne(s of the hibres, that this being open the bloud might be drawn more 
dirc&ly from the part affe&ed 3 for all and every retraction of putretied bloud unto the noble parts, 
is to be avoided, becauſe it is noiſom and hurtful to Nature, and to the Patient, Therefore for 
example ſake, admit the Paticnt be plethorick by repletion, which is called ad Vaſa, ideſt, unto the 
Veſſels, and ad Vires, id eſt, unto the ſtrength 3 and therewithall he hath a tumour that is peſtilent 
in the parts belongingunto the head orneck 3 the bloud mutt be let out of the Cephalick or Median 
Vein, or out of one of their branches diſperſed in the arm on the grieved fide, But if through oc- 
calion of fat, or any other ſuch like cauſe, thoſe Veins do not appear in the arm, there be ſome that 
give counſcl in ſuch acaſe to open the vein that is between the torc-tinger and the thumb, the hand 
being put into warm watcr, whereby that Vein may ſwell and be filled with bloud gathered thither 
by mcans of the heat. 

If the tumour be under the harm-hole, or about thoſe places, the Liver-vein or the Median mult 
be opened which runncth alongſt the hand ; if it be in the groin, the vein of the ham, or Saphena, 
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or any other vein above the foot that appearcth well, but always on the grieved fide. And Phlchg. 
tomy muſt be performed before the third day : for this diſeaſe is of the kind or nature of lharp 
diſeaſes, becauſe that within four and twenty hours it runneth palt help. In letting of bloud you 
muſt have conſideration of the ſtrength. You may perceive that the Patient is ready to ſwoun 
when that his forchead waxeth moiſt, with a ſmall ſweat ſuddenly arifing by the aking or pain at 
the ſtomach, with an appetite to yomit, and deſire to go to fool, gaping, blacknels of the lips, and 
ſudden alteration of the face unto paleneſs : and laſtly moſt certainly by a ſmall and flow pulſe ; 
and then you mult lay your finger on the vein, and ſtop it until the Patient come to himſelf again, 
either by Nature, or elſe reſtored by Art; that is to ſay, by giving unto him Bread dipped in Wine, 
or any other ſuch like thing : then if you have not taken bloud enough, you mult Jet it goagain, 
and bleed ſo much as the greatneſs of the diſcaſe, or the ſtrength of the Paticnt will permit or re. 
quire : which being done, ſome of the Antidotes that are preſcribed before will be very profitable 
tobe drunk, which may repair the ſtrength, and infringe the force of the malignity. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of purging Medicins in a Peſtilent diſeaſe. 


fit in the that mult bepreſcribed as the preſent caſe and neceſſity requireth 3 rightly conlidering that the 
Plague, diſeaſe is ſudden, and doth require Medicins that may with all ſpeed drive out of the body the 
hurtful humour wherein the noiſom quality doth lurk and is hidden 3 which Medicins are divers 
by reaſon of the diverſity of the kind of the humour, and the condition or temperature of the Patient, 
For this purpoſe fix grains of Scammony beaten into Powder, or clſe ten grains are commonly mini- 
ſired to the Patient with one dram of Treacle. Alſo Pills may be made in this form : Take of 
Treacle and Mithridate of each one dream, of Szlphur vivum tinely powdered, half a dram, of Diagri- 
dium four grains 3 make Pills thereof. Or take three drams of Aloes, of Myrrh and Saffron of each 
one dram, of white Hellebore and Aſarabacca, of each J iv. make thereof a maſs with old Treacle, 
and let the Patient take four ſcruples thereof for a doſe, three hours bctore meat, Rreffis his Pills 
may be profitably given to thoſe that are weak. The ancient Phyticians have greatly commended 
Agarick for this diſeaſe, becauſe it doth draw the noiſom humours out of all the members : and the 
virtues thereof are like unto thoſe of Treacle 3 for it is thought to tfirengthen the heart, and to 
draw out the malignity by purging. To thoſe that are ſtrong, the weight of two drams may be gi- 
ven, and to thoſe that are more weak, half a dram. It is better to give the infuſion in a decoction 
than inſubſltance, for being ele&ed and prepared truly into Trochiſces, it may be called a divine 
kind of Medicin, p 
4ntimonium is highly praiſed by the experience of many; but becauſe I know the uſe thereof is con- 
demncd by the Council and dccrce of the School of Phyſicians at Paris, I will here ceaſe to ſpeak of it, 
Thoſe Medicins that cauſe ſweats are thought to excel all others, when the Peltilence cometh of 
the venemous air 3 among whom the cflicacy of that which followeth, hath been proved, to the great 
good of many in that Peſtilence which was lately throughout all Germany, as Matthias Rodler Chance- 
lour to Duke George the Count Palatine figniticd unto me by Letters. 
An effeRual They do take a bundle of Mugwort, and of the aſhes thereof attcr it is burnt, they make a lee with 
- ag = ag four pints of Water, then they do ſet it over the tire, and boil it ina veſſel of Earth well leaded, until 
Medicin,” & the liquor be conſumed, the carthy. dregsg falling into the bottom like unto ſalt, whereof they make 
Trochiſces of the weight of a crown of gold : then they diſſolve one or two of theſe Trochiſces, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the Patient, in good Muskadine, and give it the Patient to drink, and let 
him walkafter that he hath drunk it for the ſpace of half -an hour 3 then lay him in his bed, and 
there ſweat him two or three hours, and then he will vomit, and his belly will be looſed as if he had 
taken Antimony 3 and ſo they were all tor the molt part cured, eſpecially all thoſe that took that ce- 
medy betimes : and before the diſeaſe went to their heart, as I my ſelf have proved in ſome that were 
a atubes of lick at Paris, with molt happy ſucceſs. Truly Mugwort is molt highly commended by the ancient 
Mugwort. Phyſicians, being taken and applicd inwardly or outwardly, againſt the bitingsof venemous Creatures 
{o that it is not to be doubted but that it hath great virtuc again the Peſtilence. 
Vid. Roxdelet, TI have heard it moſt certainly reported by Gilbertus Heroaldus Phyſician of Mompelier, that cight 
(16.7. de pij.c.3+ ounces of the pickle of Anchovics drunk at one draught, is a molt certain and approved remedy 
againſt the Peſtilence, as he and many other have often found by experience. For the Plague is no 
other thing but a very great putrefaction, for the corre&tion and amendment whereof, there is nothing 
ore apt or fit than this pickle or ſubſtance of Anchovies, being melted by the Sun and force of the 
alt that is ftrewed thereon. There be ſome which infuſe one dram of Walwort ſeed in white 
Wine, and affirm that it drunk, will perform the like effe& as Antimony. Others diſſolvea little 
weight of the ſeed of Rye being bruiſed in Muskadine, with the quantity of a Bean of Treacle, and 
ſodrink it. Others beat or bruiſe an handful of the leaves or tops of Broom in half a pint of white- 
Wine, and fo giveit to the Patient to drink, to cauſe him to vomit, looſe his belly and make him to 
{weat. Truly thoſe that are wounded or bit with venemous Beaſts, if they bind Broom above the 
wound, it will prohibit or hinder the venom from diſperſing itſelf, or going any further: therctore 2 
drink made thereof will-prohibit the venom from going any nearer the heart, Some take of theroot 
of Elecampane, Gentian, Tormentil, Kermes-berries, and Broom, of the Powder of Ivory and Harts- 
horn, of cach half adram; they do bruiſcand beat all theſe, and infuſe them for the ſpace of four and 
and twenty hours in white Wine and Agua Vite on the warm embers, and then ſtrain it, and give the 
Patient three or four ounces thereof to drink 3 this provokes Sweat and infringeth the power of the 


A Potion, poiſons: and the Potion tollowing hath the ſame virtue. Take good Muliard halt an ounce, of _ 
cle 


What Purges FT you call to mind the proper Indications, purging ſhall ſeem neceſſary in this kind of diſeaſe, and 
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cle or Mithridate the weight of a Bean; difſolve them in white Wine and a little Aqua Vite, and let 
the Patient drink it, and {weat thereon with walking. You may alſo roaſt a great Onion made hol- 
low, and filled with halt a dram of Trcacle and Vinegar under the embers, and then ſtrain it, and mix 
the juice that is preſſed ont of it with the water of Sorrel, Carduus Benedidus, or any other cordial 
thing, and with ſtrong Wine, and give the Patient to drink thereof to provoke ſweat, and to repe! 


the malignity. Orclſe take as much Garlick as the quantity of a Nutz of Rue and Celandine of 


each twenty leaves 3 bruiſe them all in white Wine and a little Aqua Vite z then ſtrain itand give the 
Patient thereof to drink, There be ſome that do drink the juice that is preſſed out of Celandine 
and Mallows, with three ounces of Vinegar, and halt an ounce of the Oil of Wall-nuts, and then by 
much walking do unburthen their ſtomach and belly upwards and downwards, and ſo are helped. 
When the venemous air hath already crept into and inte&ed the humours, one dram of the dricd 
leaves of the Bay tree macerated for the ſpace of two days in Vinegar and drunk, is chought to be a 
moſt ſoveraign Medicin to provoke ſweat, looſeneſs of the belly and vomiting. 

Matthiolus in his Treatiſe De Morbo Gallico writeth, that the Powder of Mercury miniſtred unto the 
Paticnt with the juice of Carduus Benedifius, or with the Eletuary De Gemmis, will drive away the 
Peltilence before it be contirmed in the Body, by provoking vomit, looſneſs of the belly and ſeat : 
one dram of Calcaxchum or white Copperas diſſolved in Roſe water, performeth the like cffe& in 
the ſame diſeaſe, Some do give the Patient a little quantity of the Oil of Scorpions with white 
\Wine, to expel the poiſon by vomit, and therewithall they anoint the region of the heart, the breli 
and the wriſts of the hands. 1 think theſe very meet to be uſed often in bodies that are ftrong and 
well exerciſed, becauſe weaker Medicins do evacuate little or nothing at all, but onely move the hu- 
mours, whereby cometh a Fever. When a ſufficient quantity of the malignity is evacuated, then you 
muſt miniſter things that may ſtrengthen the belly and ſtomach, and with-hold the agitation or work- 
ing of the humours : and ſuch is the confedtion of Alkermes, 


— ———_— 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of many Symptoms which happen together with the Plague : and firſt of the pain of the Head. 


F the malignity be carried into the brain, and Nature be not able to expel it, it inflames not onely The cauſe of 
it but alſo the membranes that cover it : which inflammation doth one while hurt, trouble, or Phrenſie in 


aboliſh the imagination, another while the judgment, and ſometimes the memory, according to Ic Plague. 


the ſituation of the inflammation, whether it be in the former, or hinder, or middle part of the head ; 
but hereof cometh always a Phrentie, with tiery redneſs of the eycs and face, and heavineſs and burn- 
ing of the whole head. If this will not be amended with Clyſters, and with opening the Cephalick 
Vein in the arm, the arteries of the Temples mult be opened, taking ſo much bloud out of them, as 


the greatneſs of the ſymptoms and the ttrength of the Patient ſhall require and permit. Truly the Thebenefiv of 
inciion that is made in opcning, an artery will cloſe and join together as readily, and with as lit- ®P<R1mgan are 


tle difficulty as the inciſion of the vein. And of ſuch an inciſion of an artery cometh preſent help, © 


by zeaſon that the tenlive and ſharp vapours do plentifully breath out, together with the arterious 
bloud. It were alſo very good to provoke a flux of bloud at the noſe, if Nature be apt toexonerate 


her (elf that way. For as Hippocrates faith, when the head is grieved, or generally aketh, if matter, Aph.10. ſes. 


water or blood flow out at the noſtrils, mouth, or cars, it preſently cures the diſeaſe. Such blecd- 
ng is to be provoked by (trong blowing, or ſtriving to cleanſe the noſe by ſcratching or pricking of 
the inner fide of the nofirils, by pricking with an horſe-hair, and long holding down of the head. 


The Lord of Foxntains.a Knight of the Order, when we were at Bayon, had a bleeding at thenoſe, An Hiſtory. 


which came naturally tor the ſpace of twodays, and thereby he was treed of a peltilent Fever which 
he had before, a great ſweat arifing therewithall z and ſhortly after his Carbuncles came to ſuppura- 


tion, and by Gods gracc he recovercd his health being under my cure. If the bloud do flow ont and To ſlaybleed- 


cannot be ſtopped when it ought, the hands, arms, and legs muſt be tied with bands, and Sponges A 


wet in Oxycrate muſt be put under the arm-holes, Cupping-glaſles mult be applied unto the dugs, 
and tothe region of the Liver and Spleen 3 and you mult put into the noſtrils: the doun of the Wil- 
low tree, or any other aftringent Mcdicin, incorporated with the hairs pluckt trom the flank, belly or 
throat of an Hare, Bole-Armcnick, Terra Sigillata, the juice of Plantain and Knot-graſs mixed toge- 
therz and furthcrmore the Paticnt muſt be placed or laid in a cool place. But if the Patient be no- 
thing mitigated notwithſtanding all theſe fluxes of bloud, we mutt come to Medicins that procure 
llcep, whole forms are theſe. 


Take of green Lettuce one handful, Flowers of Water-lillies and Violcts, of each two pugils 3 one Medicins to 


heap of white Poppy bruiſed, of the Four cold Sceds, of cach two drams z of Licorice and Raiſins of procure ſleeps 


each one dram 3 make thereofa decoction,and in the ſtraining diſſolve one ounce and an halt of Dia- 
cdiam : make thereof a large potion to be given when they go toreſt, Alſo Barly-cream may be 
Prepared in the water of Water-lillies and of Sorrel of each two ounces adding thereto fix or eight 
grains of Opizm, of the Four cold Sceds, and of white Poppy Seeds, of each half an ounce 3 and let the 
lame be boiled in Broth with Lettuceand Purſlain 3 allo the Pills De Cynoglofſo, i. e. Hounds-tongue 
may be given. Clyſters that provoke ſleep muſt be uſed, which may be thus prepared, Take of 
Barly-water balfa pint, Oil of Violets and Water-lillies, of each two ounces 3 of the Water of Plan- 

tain and Purſlain, or rather of their juices, three ounces z of Camphire ſeven grains, and the Whites 
of three Eggs : make thereof a Clyſter. The head mult be fomented with Roſe Vinegar, the hair 

being tirſt ſhaved away, leaving a double cloth wet therein on the ſame, and often renewed, Sheeps- 
lungs taken warm out of the bodies, may be appliedto the head, as long as they are warm. Cupping- 
Elafſes with and without ſcaritication may be applied to the neck and (houlder-blades. Thearms 


and legs muſt be {trongly bound, being tirſt well rubbed, to divert che ſharp vapours and on_ 
rom 
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& Cataplaſm, 


An O1ntment 
for the reins. 


An ointment” 
for the hearr, 


The noiſe of 


from the head. Frontals may alſo be made on this manner. Take of the Oil of Roſes and Water- 
lillies, of each two ounces of the Oil of Poppy halt an ounce 3 of Opium one dram, of Roſe Vinegar 
one ounce, of Camphire half a dram; mix them rogether. Allo Nodulaes may be made of the flowers 
of Poppies, Henbane, Water-lillies, Mandrags, beaten in Role water with a little Vinegar, and a little 
Camphire, and let them be often applicd to the noſtrils: tor this purpoſe Cataplaſms alſo may be 
laid to the forchead. As, Take of the mucilage of the ſeeds of Pſilium, 4. e. Flea-wort, and Quince 
ſceds extracted in Roſe water, three ounces 3 of Barly-meal four ounces, of the Powder of Roſe leaves, 
the flowers of Water-lillies and Violets, of cach haltan ounce 3 of the ſeeds of Poppies and Purſlain, 
of each two ounces, ofthe water and vinegar of Roſes, of cach three ounces 3 make thereof a Cata- 
plaſm, and apply it warm to the head, Or take of the juice of Lettuce, of Water-lillies, Henbane, Pur. 
ſlain, of cach half a pint 3 of Roſe leaves in powder, the feeds of Poppy, of cach half an ounce; Oil of 
Roſes three ounces, of Vinegar two ounces, of Barly-meal as much as ſhall ſuthce : make thereof a Ca- 
taplaſm in the form of a liquid Pultiss When the heat of the hcad is mitigated by theſe Mcdicins, 
and the inflammation of the brain aſſwaged, we mult come unto digcliing, and reſolving fomenta. 
tions, which may diſperſe the matter of the vapours. But commonly in pain of the head, they do uſz 
to bind the forchead and hinder part of the head very lirongly, which in this caſe mult be avoidcd, 


— 


CHAP. XXVIL 
Of the heat of the Kids. 


adding thereto the Whites of Eggs well beaten, that ſo the Ointment may keep moilt the 
longer 3 let this liniment be renewed every quarter of an hour, wiping away the reliques of 
the old. Or, Re Ag.roſar. tb 8. ſucci plant. iv. alb. ovorum iv. olei roſacet, & nenuph. an. F \. acti 
roſ. 3 ij. miſce adz;ſum, When you have anointed the part, lay thercon the leaves of Water-lillies, 
or the like old herbs, and then preſently thereupon a double linnen cloth dipped in Oxycrate and 
wrung out again, and often changed 3 the Patient ſhall not lie upon a Feather-bed, but on a quilt 
ſtuffed with the chaffof Oats, or upon a Mat with many doubled cloths or Chamlet ſpread thereon, 
To the region of the heart may in the mean time be applicd a retrigerating and alexiterial Medicin, 
as this which followeth. Ke Ung. roſat. 5 iij. olei nenupyarini, 5 }. acet. roſ. & aqeroſe an.  j. theriace 
3 J. croct 3 \', Of theſe melted and mixcd together, make a ſoft Ointment, which ſpread upon a 
ſcarlet cloth may be applicd to the region of the heart, Or, Rc Theriace opt. 5 j. | ſucci citri, acidi, 
&- limonis, an« 5; (*« coral. rub. & ſem. roſar. rub. an. 3 j+. camphure & croct, an.gre\t). let them be all mixcd 
together, and make an Ointment or Liniment, 
At the head of the Patient as he lics in his bed, ſhall be ſet an Ewer or Cock with a Baſin under it 


{ He heat of the Kidnies is tempered by anointing with gent. refrigerans Galeni newly made 


dropping wa- to receive the Water , which by the dropping may reſemble rain. Let the ſoles of the teet and 


ter draws on 
. Neep. 


The differen- 
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Plague. 


Their ſeveral 
names, and 
reaſons of 
them, 


© When ſigns of 


death. 
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palms cf the hands be gently ſcratched, and the Patient lic far from noiſe, and fo at length he may 
tall to ſome reſi. 


——— 


CHAP. XAXVIIL 
Of the Eruptions and Spots, which commonly are calied by the name of Purples and Tokens. 


the bitings of Fleas or Gnats, which are not always ſimple, but many times ariſe in form 

like untoa grain ot Millet, The more ſpots appear, the better it is for the Patient : they 
are of divers colours, according, to the virulency of the malignity, and condition of the matter, as 
red, ycllow, brown, violet or purple, blue and black. And becauſe for the moſt part they are of a 
purple colour, therefore we call them Purples. Others call them Lenticule, becauſe they have the 
colour and form of Lentils. They are alſo called Papiliones, (4. Butterflies 3 becauſe they do ſud- 
denly {cize or fall upon divers regions of the body, like unto winged Butterflies, ſometimes the face, 
ſometimes the arms and legs, and ſometimes all the whole body z oftentimes they do not onely at- 
te&t the upper part of the skin, but go deeper into the fleſh, ſpecially when they proceed of matter 
which is groſs and adutt, They dotometimes appear great and broad, affeting the whole arm, leg 
or face, like unto an Eryſpelas : to conclude, they are diverſe, according to the varicty of the humour 
that offcnds in quantity or quality. 

It they are of a purple or black colour, with often {wouning , and fink in ſuddenly without any 
manitelt cauſe, they torc-thew death. 

The cauſe of the breaking out of thoſe Spots, is the working or heat of the blood, by reaſon of the 
cruclty of the venom received or admitted. They often ariſe at the beginning of a peſtilent Fever: 
many times before the breaking out of the Sore, or Botch, or Carbuncle, and many times after : but 
then they ſhew ſo great a corruption of the humours in the body, that neither the ſores nor carbun- 
cles will futhce to receive then 3 and therefore they appear as fore-runners of death. Sometimes 
thcy break out alone, without a botch or carbuncle, which ifthey be red, and have no evil ſymptoms 
joined with them, they are not wont to provedeadly : they appear for the molt part on the third cr 
tourth day of the diſcaſe, and ſometimes later, and ſometimes they appear not before the Patient be 
dead ; becauſe the working or heat of the humours being the off-ſpring vt putrefaQtion, is not as yet 
reliraincd and ceaſed. 

| Wheretore then principally the putrid heat, which is greateſt a little before the death of the Pa- 
tient, drives the excremental humours, which are the matter of the ſpots, unto the sxin 3 or clſe 


becauſe Nature in the laſt conflict hath contended with ſome greater endeavour than betore ( whict 
1s 


FT He skin in peſtilent Fevers, is marked and varicgated in divers places with ſpots, like unto 
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is common to all things that are ready to die) a little betore the inttant time ot death, the Peſtilenc 
humour being preſently driven unto the skin 3 and Nature thus weakned by theſe extreme conflicts 
fallcth down proltratc, and is quite overthrown by the remnant of the matter. 


__—_ 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Of the cure of Eruptions and $ pots. 


Ou muſt firſt of all take heed leſt you drive in the humour that is comming outwards with They are to 
repercuſſives : theretore beware of cold, all purging things, phlcboromy, and drowſic or ©© cured by 
ſound flecping. For all ſuch things do draw the humours inwardly, and work contrary to ering ne. 

nature. But it is better to provoke the motion of Nature outwardly, by applying, of drawing Mcdi- 
cins outwardly, and miniſtring Mecdicins to provoke ſweat inwardly, tor otherwite by repelling and 
{topping the matter of the eruptions, there will be great danger, Icti the heart be oppreſſed with the 
abundance of the venom flowing back z or elſe by turning into the belly it infers a mortal bloudy 
flux: which diſcommodities that they may be avoided, I have thought good to fect down this rc- 
medy, whoſe efhicacy I have known and proved many times, and on divers perſons, when by reaſon 
of the weaknels of the expultive faculty, and the thickneſs of the skin, the matter of the {pots cannot 
- break forth, but is contirained to lurk under the skin, lifting it up into bunches and knobs. 

I was brought unto the invention of this remedy, by compariſon of the like : For when I under- The indicati- 
ſtood, that the eſſence of the French Pox (and likewiſe of the Peſtilence) conſiſted in a certain on of curing = 
hidden virulency and venemous quality, I ſoon deſcended unto that opinicn, that even as by the kn from 
annointing of the body with the unguent compounded of Quick-filver, the groſs and clammy hu- _— 
mours which are hxed in the bones, and unmovablc, are diflolved, relaxed and drawn from the 
center into the ſuperhicial parts of the body, by ſtrengthening and flirring up the expullive facul- 
ty, and evacuated by [weating and fluxing at the mouth 3 that ſo it ſhould come to pals in peſtilent 
Fevers, that Nature being ſtrengthened with the ſame kind of un&tion, might unload her ſelf of 
ſome portion of the venemous and peſtilent humour, by opening the pores and paſſages and letting 
ic break forth into ſpots and pultles, and into all kind of eruptions. Therefore Ihave anointed 

- many in whom Nature ſeemed to make paſſage tor the venemous matter very ſlowly, tirſt looking 
their belly with a Clytter, and then giving them Treacle-water to drink, which might detend the 
vital faculty ot the heart, but yet not diltend the ſtomach, as though they had the French Pox, and 
I obtained my expected purpoſe : In ſtead of the Treacle-water you may uſe the decodtion of Graia- 
am, which doth heat, dry, provoke ſweat, and repel putretaction, adding thercto alſo Vinegar, that 
by the ſubtilty thereof, it may pierce the better, and withſtand the putretation. This is the deſcri- 
ption of the Unguent. | 

Take of Hogs-greaſe one pound, boil it a little with the leaves of Sage, Thyme, Roſemary, of cach An ointmene 
halfan handtul, (train it, and in the ſtraining extinguiſh hve ounces of Quick-tilver, which hath been © draw them 
hrlt boiled in Vinegar with the fore-mentioned herbs of Sal Nitrum three drams, the Yolks of three =_ _— 

Eggs boiled until they be hard, of Treacle and Mithridate, of each halt an ounce, of Venice Turpen- way | 

tine, oil ot Scorpions and Bays, of each three ounces, incorporate them all together in a mortar, and 

make thereot an Unguent, wherewith anoint the Patients arm-holes and groins, avoiding the parts 

that belong to the head, breſt, and back-bone : then let him be laid in his bed, and covered warm, 

and let him ſweat there for the ſpace of two hours, and then let his body be wiped and cleanſed 3 

and if it may be, let him be laid in another bed, and there let him be retrethed with the decoction of 

a Capon, Reer-eggs, and with ſuch like meats ot good juice that are caſie to be concocted and dige- 

ſted; let him be anointed the ſecond and third day, unleſs the ſpots appear before. 

If the Patient flux at the mouth, it mult not be ſtopped : when the ſpots and puſtles do all appear, 

and the Patient hath made an end of ſweating, it ſhall be convenient to uſe Diuretick Medicins, for 

by theſe the remnant of the matter of the ſpots, which happily could not all breath forth, may eaſily 

be purged and avoided by urin, 

Ifany Noble or Gentlemen refuſe to be anointed with this unguent, let them be incloſed in the 

body of a Mule or Horſe that is newly killed, and when that is cold let him be laid in another, until the 

puliles and eruptions do break forth, being drawn by that natural heat, For ſo Matthiolus writeth, It Pr0!me lin.s, 

that Valentinus the {one of Pope Alexander VI, was delivercd from the danger of moſt deadly poifon Diofe, 

which he had drunk. 


—— ————_— _- © —— c—c—_ __ __ 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of a peſtilent Bubo, or Plagre-ſare. 


Peſtilent Bbo is a tumor at the beginning long and movable, and in the ſtate and full per- What a peſiz- 
A fetion copped, and with a ſharp head, unmovable, and fixed deeply: in the glandules or [ent Bz69 ts 
kernels, by which the brain exonerates it (elf of the venem.ous and peltiferous matter in- 
tothe kernels that are behind the ears, and in the neck : the heart into thoſe that are in the arm- 
holes, and the liver into thoſe that are in the groin, that is, when all the matter is groſs and clam- 
my, ſo that it cannot be drawn out by ſpots and pultles breaking out on the skin 3 and fo the mat- 
ter of a Carbuncle is ſharp, and ſo fervent, that it* maketh an Eſchar on the place where it is tt- 
xed, In the beginning, while the Bubo is breeding, it maketh the Patient to feel, as if it were, a cord 
ot rope ſtretched out in the place, or a hardned nerve with pricking pain : and ſhortly after the 
matter is raiſcd up, as it were into a knob, and by little and little it groweth bigger, and is infla- 
med, theſe accidents before mentioned-accompanying it, If the tumor be red, and increaſed by = 
an 
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The ſigns of and little, it is a good and (alutary fign : but if it be livid or black, and come very ſlowly unto his 
Fubocs faluta- 5114 bjpneſs, it is a deadly ſign, It is alſo a deadly fign it it increaſe ſuddenly, and come to its jult 
ry and dead!y. |, - gneſsas it were with a {witt violence, and as in a moment, have all the ſymptoms in the higheſt 
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exceſs, as pain, ſwelling, and burning. Buboes or Sores appear ſometimes of a natural colour , like 
unto the skin, and in all other things, like unto an coedematous tumor, which notwithltanding will 
ſuddenly bring the Patient to deftruction, like thoſe that are black z wherctore it is not good to truſt 
too much to thole kinds of tumors. 


—_— 


CHAP. XXAL. 
Of the Cure of Bubocs, or Plague-ſores. 


that kind of Bubo which will ſuddenly have all the accidents of burning and {welling in the 

higheſt nature but ht the skin muſt be anointed with the Oil of Lilies, that fo it being 
made more looſe, the Cupping-glaſs may draw theftronger and more powertully : it ought to {tic} 
to the part for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, and be renewed and applied again every three quar- 
tcrs of an hour : for ſo at length the venom ſhould be the better drawn forth trom any noble part 
that is weak, and the work ot ſuppuration or reſolution, which ſoever Nature hath affailed- will the 
better and ſooner be abſolved and perte&ted : which may be alſo done by the application of the (0]- 
lowing Ointment, 

Take of Vngyentum Dialthez one ounce anda halt, Oil of Scorpions half an ounce, of Mithridate 
diſſolved in Agua Vite, balf a dram this liniment will very well relax and looſen the skin, open 
the pores thereof, and ſpend forth portion of the matter which the Cupping-glals hath drawn thi. 
ther : in ſtead thereof mollitying fomentations may be made, and other drawing and ſuppurating 
Medicins, which ſhall be deſcribed hereafter. 

A Veſicatory applicd in a meet place below the Bubo protits them very much, but not above ; 
for example : If the Bubo be in the throat, the Veſicatory multi be applied unto the thoulder-blade 
on the ſame fide; it it bein the arm-holes, it muſt bc applicd in the mid(t of the arm, or of the | 
ſhoulder-bone on the inner fide : if in the groin, in the midſt of the thigh on the inner tide, that by 
the double paſſage that is open fax to draw out the mattcr, the part whercin the venom is gathered 
togethcr, may be the better exoncrated. 

Spurge, Crow-foot, Arſmart, Bear-foot, Briony, the middle bark of Travellers joy, the rinds & 
Mullet, F/ammula, or upright Virgins power, arc ht for railing bliſters. It you cannot come by thoſz 
ſimple Medicins, you may apply this which tolloweth, which may be prepared at all times, 

Take Cantharides, Pepper, Exphorbium, Pellitory of Spain, of each haltadram of ſowet leaventwo 
drams, of Muſtard one dram, and a little Vinegar 3 the Vinegar is added thereto, to with-hold or re- 
ſtrain the vchcmency of the Cautharides: but in want of this Medicin it ſhall {uthce to drop ſcalding 
Oil or Watcr, or a burning, Candle, or tolay a burning, Coal on the place : tor ſo you may raiſe 
bliticrs, which mult preſcntly be cut away, and you muſt {ce that 'you keep the ulcers open and flow- 
ing as long as you can, by applying the leavcs of red Colworts, Bcets, or Ivy dipped in warm Water, 
aud anointed with oil or treth butter. Some apply Cauterics, but Veticatories work with more ſpeed; 
for before the Eſchar of the Cauteries will tall away, the Patient may die, therctore the Ulcers that 
are made with Veſicatories will ſuffice to evacuate the peſtilent venom, becauſe that doth work ra- 
ther by its quality than by its quantity. Let the abſcels be tomentecd as is ſhewed before, and then lct 
the Medicin tollowing, which hath virtue to draw, be applicd. | 

Fill a great Onion being hollowed, with Treacle and the leaves of Rue, then roaſt it under the 
hot cmbcrs, beat it with a little Leaven, and alittle Swines greaſe, and ſo apply it warm unto the 
abſccſs or ſore 3 let it be changed every fix hours. Or take the roots of Marſh-mallows and Lillics of 
cach halt a pound 3 of Line, Fenugrcek, and Muſiard ſecds, of each half an ounce 3 of Treaclc one 
dram, ten Figs, and as much Hogs-greaſe 2s {hall ſifhce: make thereof a Cataplaſm according to 
Art. Or, Take of Onions and Garlick roatted in the embers, of each three ounces : bruiſe them 
with one ounce of ſowre leaven : adding thereto Vngrentum Baſilicon one ounce, Treacle one dram, 
Mithridate halt a dram, of old Hogs-greafe one ounce, of Cantharides in powder one ſcruple, of Pi- 
gcons dung two drams: beat them and mix them together into the form of a Cataplaſm.Hereunto old 
Rennet is very profitable for it is hot, and thercfore attractive, being mixcd with old Leaven and 
Bafilicon : you ought to uſe this until the abſceſs be grown unto its full ripencls and bignels 3 but ut 
preſently after the beginning there be great inflammation, with ſharp pain, as it often happeneth, 
eſpecially when the abſceſſes be of the kind of Carbunclesz; we mult abſiain from thoſe remedics that 
arc hot and attraQtive, and alſo from thoſe that arc very emplaſtick and clammy, becauſe they do al- 
togethcr cloſe the pores of the skin 3 ou becauſe they revlve the thinner part of the collected matter, 
which it it might remain, would bring the other ſooner to ſuppuration : or elſe becauſe they may 
perchance draw morc quantity of the hot matter than the part can bear, whereof comicth rather cot- 
ruption than maturation : and laſt ofall, becauſe they increaſe the Fever and Pain, which'infer the 
danger of a Convultion or mortal Gangrene. Therctore in ſuch a calc it is beſt to uſe cold and tem- 
perate local Mcdicins, 3s the leaves of Henbane and Sorrel roaſted under the coals, Galens Pultiſe, and 
luch like. 

There are many that for fear of death, have*with their own hands pulled away the Bubo wich 5 
pair of Smiths Pincers: others have digged the flcſh round about it, and ſo gotten it wholly out, 
And to conclude, others have become ſo mad, that they have thruſt an hot iron into it with their 
own hand, that the venom might have a paſſage forth : of all which Idonot allow one 3 tor ſuch 


abſccfles do not come from without, as the bitivgs of virulent Bealts, but from within, and more- 
CVEL 


G: ſoon as the Bubo appcars, apply a Cupping-glaſs with a great flame unto it, unleſs it hs 
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over bccaule pain is by theſe means increaſcd , and the humour is made more malign and herce. 
Therefore I think it ſufficient to uſe Medicins that relax, open the pores of the skin, and digett 
rtion of the venom by tranſpiration, as are theſe that follow, Take the roots of Marſh-mallows a gioeg; 
and Lillies of cach fix ounces, of Camomil and Mclilot-flowers of each half a handtul, of Lin- | hs. a 
ſeeds half an ounce, of the leaves of Rue halt an handful : boil them and tirain them, dip ſpon- 7 
es in the liraining, and therewith let the tumour be fomentcd a long time. Or take the crum 6f An anodvne 
hot bread and ſprinkle it with Treacle-watcr, or with Aqua Vite, and Cows-milk or Goats-milk, Cataplaſin, 
and the yolks of three Eggs put them all on ftupes or flax, and apply them warm unto the place, 
Or, Take of ſowre Ric-leaven tour ounces, of Bafilicon two ounces, three yolks of Eggs, Oil of Lil- 
lies two ounccs , Treacle one dram : lct it bereceived on ttupes, and applied in like manner. Or, 
Take of Diachylon and Baſilicon of each two ounces, Oil of Lillics one ounce and a half: let them be 
melted and mixed together, and let it be applicd as is above ſaid, When you ſce, feel and know, WE 
according to reaſon, that tie Bubo is come to perfect ſuppuration, it mult be opcned with an inci- ns ord ng bef 
fion-knife, or an aCtual or potential Cautery, but it is beſt to be done with a potential Cautery, unlcſs Mi ha 
that happily thcre be great inflammation, bccauſe it doth draw the venom from bencath unto the with a poten. 
ſuperhcial parts, and makcth a larger orifice for the matter that is contained therein : neither muti #41 Caurery, 
it be looked for, that Nature ſhould open it of her (elf; for then there were danger that let while 
Nature doth work ſlowly, a vencmous vapour thould beſtirrcd up, with {iriking the heart by the ar- 
terics, the brain by the nerves, and the liver by the veins, ſhould cauſe a new increaſe of the venemous 
infection. For fear whereof there be ſome that will not expc& the perte& maturation and ſuppu- 
ration, but as it were in the midſt of the crudity and maturity, will make nn oritice for it to pals 
forth at : yet it it be done betore the tumor be at his perte& maturity, Pain, a Fever, and all acci- 
dents are ſtirred up, and enraged, whereof cometh a malign ulcer that often degicrates ir:toa Gan- 
rene. For the moſt part about the tenth or eleventh day the work of ſuppuration ſecmeth perte- 
&cd and finiſhed ; but it may be ſooner or later, by reaſon of the application of Medicins, the condi- 
tion of the matter, and ſiate of the part: when the matter comcth torth, you mult yet uſe ſuppura- 
tive and mollitying Medicins, to maturate the remains thereof, in themean while cleanting the 
ulcer by putting mundihicativcs into it, as wc ſhall declare in the cuxe of Carbuncles. But if the tu- How todrars 
morſcem to fink in, or hide it (c]t again, it mult be revoked and procurcd to come torth again, by ,* mw lore. 
applying of Cupping-glafſes with ſcaritication, and with ſharp Medicins, yea, and with Cautcries _ wc fog 
both actual and potential, —_ 
When the Cauterics are applicd it ſhall be very good to apply a Veſicatory a little below it, that 
there might be ſome paſſage open for the venom while the Eſchar is in falling away. ' For fo 
they that are troubled with the French Pox, ſo long as they have open and flowing ulcers; ſo long 
are they void of any pain that is worth the ſpeaking of z which ulcers being cloſed and cicatrizcd, 
they do preſently complain of great pain. If you ſuſpe& that the Bubo is more malign by reaſon 
that it is of a green or black and inflamed colour, as are thoſe that come of a mclancholick hu- 
mour by adultion, turned into a groſs and rebellious melancholick humour, ſo that by the more 
copious influx thereot into the part, there is a danger of a gangrene and mortiticationz then the yp rover. 
places about the abſceſs mult be armed with repercuſlives, but not the abſceſs it ſelt : and this may cuffives BY : 
be the form of the repercuſhves: Take of the juice of Houſleek, Purſlain, Sorrel, Night-thade, of be applied. 
each two ounces 3 of Vinegar one ounce, the Whites of three Eggs, of Oil of Roſes and Water-l:llics 
of each two ounces and an halt, ſtir them together, and apply it about the Bubo, and renciv it often ; 
or boil a Pomgranate in Vinegar, beat it with Vngrentum Roſatum, or Populeon newly made, and ap- 
ply it as is aforeſaid. If theſe things do not ſtop the influx of other humours, the abſccts it {clt and 
the places about it muſt be ſcariftied round about, it the part will permit it 3 that the part cxoncrated 
of portion of the venom may not ſtand in danger of the extinction of the proper and natural :1cat, by 
the greater quantity and malignity of the humours that flow unto it. In ſcarifyingyou mult have 
care of great veſſels, for tear of an irrepugnable flux of bloud, which in this caſe is very hard to Why too 
be ſtaid or reſiſted , both becauſe the part it ſelf is greatly inflamed, and the humour very ficrce 3 much bleed- 
for the expulſion whercof, Nature carctul for the preſervation of the part and all the body bclides, B79 De 
ſcemeth to labour and work. But yet you muſt ſufter ſo much of the bloud and humour to flow 
out as the Patient is able to abide without the loſs of his tirength. Moreover, you may ſpend torth 
the ſuperfluous portion of the malignity, with relaxing, mollitying, and rcfolving tomentations: 
as, Take the roots of Marſh-mallows, Lillies and Elecampane, of cach one pound ;, ot Line-ſeeds and 
Fenugreek, of each one ounce, of Fenncl-ſeeds, and Annile-ſecds, of each half an ounce, of the leaves 
of Rue, Sage, Roſemary, of cach one handful, of Camomil and Melilot flowers, of cach three 
handfuls; boil them all together and make thereof a decoction for a fomentation 3 uſe it with a 
Sponge according to Art. Allo aftcr the aforcſaid ſcarification, we may put Hens, or Turkies that 
lay Eggs (which therefore have their fundaments more wide and open, and for the ſame purpole 
put alittle alt into their fundaments) upon the ſharp top of the Bubo, that by ſhutting their Bills 
at ſeveral times they may draw and ſuck the venom into their bodies, far more ſtrongly and bet- 
ter than Cupping-glaſſes, becauſe they are endued with a natural property againſt poiſon, tor they 
cat and concoG Toads, Efts, and ſuch like virulent Beaſts : when one Hen is killed with the poiſon 
that ſhe hath drawn into her body, you mult apply another, and then the third, fourth, tifth, and 
ixth, within the ſpace of half an hour. There be ſome that will rather cut them, or elſe ule whelps 
cut aſunder in the midſt, and applied warm to the place; that by the heat of the Creature that 1s 
yet ſcarre dead, portion of the venom may be ditlipated and exhaled. Burt if neverthelels there 
be any fear of a Gangrene at hand, you muſt cut the fleſh with a deeper ſcaritication, not onely 
avoiding the great veſſels, but alſo the nerves, for tear of convullion 3 and after the ſcarihcation and 
a ſufficient flux of bloud, you mult waſh it with Zgyptiacum, Treacle and Mithridate diſſolved in 


Sea water, Aqua Vite and Vinegar. For ſuch a lotion hath virtue to liay putretaction, repel the ve- 
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nom, and prohibit the bloud from concretion: but if the Gangrene cannot be avoided ſo, Cautcric: 
may be applicd to the part : eſpecially actual, becauſe they do more effcctually repel the torce of whe 
Liniments poiſon, and ſtrengthen the part. Preſcntly after the impreſſion of the hot Iron, the Eſchar mutt bg 
haſten the fal> cut away cven unto the quick fleſh, that the venomous vapours and the humours may have a tice 
Iing away of paſſage forth 3 for it 15 not to be lookcd for , that they will come torth of themſelves. With theſ> 
thc Eſchar, *? . : . ; 
inunctions they arc wont to haſten the falling away of the Eſchar. Take of the mucilage of Marſh. 
mallows and Line-fecds, of cach two ounces, trcſh Butter or Hogs-greaſe one ounce, rhe yolks of three 
Eggs incorporate them togethct, and make thercof an Ointment : Butter, Swincs-greaſe, Oil gf 
Rolcs with the yolks ot Eggs, pertorm the ſelf fame thing: When the Eſchar is fallen away, we 
mult uſe digcttives, As, Take of the juice of Plantain, Water-Betony, and Smallage, of each thre; 
ounces, honcy of Roſes tour ounces, Venice Turpentine five ounces, Barly flower three drams. Aloe; 
two drams, Oil ot Roſes tour ounces, Treacle halta dram : make a munditicative according to Ar, 
Or, Take ot Venice Turpentine tour ounces, Syrup of dried Roſes and Wormwood, of cach an ounce, 
of the powder of Aloes, Maltich, Myrrh, Barly-flower, of cach one dram, of Mithridate halt an ounce: 
; incorporate them together. The unguent that followeth is very mcet tor putrehied and corroding 
Againſt eating \11cers; Take rcd Orpiment one ounce, of unquenched Lime, burnt Alum, Pomgranat Pills, of each 
ot pan {ix drams, ot Olibanzm, Galls, of each twodrams, of Wax and Oil as much as ſhall ſuttce : make 
thereof an ungucnt. This doth mundihe ſtrongly, conſume putrehied fleſh, and dry up virulent hy. 
The praiſe of miditics that crigender Gangrenes. But there is not a more excellent unguent than Agypriacumin- 
LEgptixcm, cxcaſcd in firength, tor betides many other virtues that it hath, it doth conſume and walte the proud 
fleſh; tor there is neither Oil nor Wax that gocth into the compotition therecot, with which things 
the virtuc of tharp Mcdicins convenient for ſuch Ulccrs, is delaid, and as it were dulled and hinder 
from their pcrfcctwpcration, ſo long as the ulcer is kept open. There have becn many that being 
diſcaſcd with this diſcaſe, have had much matter and venomous filth come out at their abſceſs; (5 
that it ſcemed ſufficient, and they have been thought well recovercd, yct have they died ſudden];, 
In the mcan while when theſe things arc in doing, cordial Medicins are not to be omitted to lircng- 
then the heart : And Purgations mult be renewcd at certain ſeaſons, that Nature may be cvery wa: 
unloaded ot the burthen of the venenate humours, 


CHAP. XXXII. 
Of the Nature, Cauſes, and Signs of a Peſtilent Carbuncle. 


buncle 15, bloud vitiated by the corruption of the proper ſubltance. It often cometh to pals through 
the occation ot this untamable malignity, that the Carbuncle cannot be governed or con- 
tained within the dominion of Nature. In the beginning it is ſcarce fo big as a ſeed or grain of 
Millet or Peaſe, ſticking tirmly unto the part and immovable, fo that the skin cannot be pulled from 
The ſigns of a the ficth 3 but ſhortly after it increaſeth like to a Bubo, unto a round and ſharp head, with great 
Conmncte, hcad, pricking pain, asit it were with needles, burning and intolerable, eſpecially a little before night, 
and while the mcat is in concoCting, more than when it is perte&tly concocted. In the midi thercof 
appcarcth a bladder puffed up and hllcd with ſanious matter. It you cut this bladder, you ſhall hpd 
when focal. the fleſh under it parchcd, burned and black, as if there had been a burning coal laid there, whereby 
ted, it ſecmcth that it rook the name ot Carbunclez but the ficth that is about the place is like a Rain- 
bow, of divers colours, as rcd, dark green, purple, livid and black ; but yet always with a ſhining, 
blackneſs, like unto Stone-Pitch, or like unto the true precious ſtone which they call a Carbuncle, 
whence ſome alto ſay it took the name, Some call it a Nail, becauſe it inferreth like pain as a Nail 
Symptoms of Arivcn into the ficth, There are many Carbuncles which take their beginning with acrulty ulcer 
without a pulile, like to the burning of an hot Iron : and theſe are of a black colour, they increaſe 
quickly, according to the condition ot the matter whereof they are made, All peſtilent Carbuncles 
have a Fever joincd with them, and the grieved part ſecmeth to be ſo heavy, as it it were covercd or 
preſſed with lead tied hard witha ligature : There cometh mortal {wounings, faintings, tolling, 
turning, idle talking, raging, gangrenes and mortihcationsz not oncly to the part, bur alſo tothe 
whole body 3 by reaſon (as 1 think) of the oppretſion of the ſpirits of the part, and the (uffocation of 
the natural hcat, as we ſce allo in many that have a pcſtilent Bubo: for a Bubo and Carbuncle are 
How the Mat- tumors of a near athnity, ſo that the one doth ſcarce come without the other, conlitting of one kind 
rer of a Bubo of mattcr, unlc(s that which maketh the Bubo is more groſs and clammy, and that which cauſcth the 
- - _—_— Carbuncle more ſharp, burning and raging, by rcaſon of its greater ſubtilty, ſo that it maketh an 
Eſchar on the place where it is, as we noted betore., : 


What a Gar- k Peſtilent Carbuncle is a ſmall tumor, or rather a malign pultle, hot, and raging, conſiſting of 


Carbuncles, 


CHAP. XXXIIL 
Il hat Prognoſticks may be made in Peſtilent Butboes and Carbuncles. 


Ome having the Pcſtilence have but one Carbunclc, and ſome more, in divers parts of their 
body, and in many it happeneth that they have the Bubo and Carbuncle before they have 
any Fevcrz which giveth better hope of health, if there be no other malign accident there- 

with : tor it isa ſign that Nature is the Victor, and hath gotten the upper-hand, which excluded the 

Why it is peliilent venom bctore it could come to aſſault the heart, But if a Carbuncle and Bubo come aftcr 

—_— the Fever, it is mortal 3 for it is a token that the heart is affc&cd, moved and incenſed with the tu- 
Re +6 TIOUS Tage of the venom, whereof preſently cometh a feverith heat or burning, and corruption of 


come after the . k yy n , > m1, whe 
—» ad the humours, ſent as it were from the center unto the ſuperticies of the body, It is a good lign,v _ 
the 
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the Paticnts mind is not troubled, from the beginning until the ſeventh day 3 but when the Bubo 
or Carbunclc firketh down again thortly after that it is riſen, it is a mortal gn, eſpecially if ill acci- 
dents follow it. It :ttcr they are brought to ſuppuration they preſently wax dry without any rea- 
ſon thereof, it 15 an. ill tign: Thoſe Carbuncles that arc generated of bloud have a greater Eichar than 
thoſe that arc made of chuler , becauſe that bloud is of a groſs conlittence, and theretore occupieth a 

rcatcr room in the fleth: contrariwiſc, a cholerick humour is more {mall in quantity and thin, and 
it taketh little room in the uppcr part of re fleth onely, as you may ſec in an Eryſipelas. And I have 
{cen Carbunclcs wholc Efchars were as broad and as large as halt the back : alſo I have (cen others, 
which going up by the ſhoulders to the throat, did fo cat away the fleth that was under them, that the 
rough artery or wind-pipe might be {cen bare, when the Eſchar was tallen away. I had once a Car- 
buncle which was in the midtt of my belly, fo that when the Eſchar was fallen away, I might very 

lainly ſee the Peritoneum or Rim 3 and the cicatrice that remaineth is as broad as my hand; but 
they donot ſpread themſclves fo far, without the great danger or death of the Patient. There alſo 
ſome Carbuncles which beginning at the parts under the chin, diſperſe themſclves by little and little 
unto the battle-bones, and fo f(trangle the Patient. So in many the Bubocs in the Groin ariſe above 


quantity, and ſo terrible to be ſeen, there is grcat danger of death tothe Patient, or at leatt to the 
gricved part; for after the conſolidation the part remainethyas if it were leprous, which aboliſheth the 
action of the part, as I have ſcen in many. Often-times alſo the corruption ot the matter is ſo great, 
that the fleſh leaveth the bones bare : but Carbuncles often leave the joints and ligaments quite re- 
ſolved, through the occaſion of the moiſture that is ſoaked and ſunk into them 3 tor they otten caſt 
out putrched and virulcnt fanious matter, whereby eating, and creeping, ulcers are bred, many bliſters 
and puliles ariling, up in the parts round about it 3 which ſhortly breaking into one, make a great 
ulcer. Thele ccmme very (cldom and flowly unto ſuppuration, or at lealt to caſt out laudable matter, 
eſpccially it rhey have their original of choler 3 becauſe the matter is ſooner burned with heat than 


remain black, it when they arc opened, nothing art all, or cl{ca very little ſharp moitture doth come 
torth, they axealtogether mortal, and there is {carce one of a thouſand who hath thele accidents that 
rccovereth health. Diſperſcd ſmall blitters, coming, of vapours ltirred up by the matter that is under 
the skin, and arcthcre ltaid and kept from paſſage torth, do not ncceſſarily tore-ſhew deathiin Car- 
buncles. Burt it the part be {wollcn or puffed up, it it be of a green or black colour, and it it tec] nei- 
ther pricking nor burning, it is a tign of a mortal gangrene. Buboes or Carbunclcs ſeldom or never 
come without a Fever : but the Fever is more vchement when thcy are in the emunctories or ner- 
yous parts, than when they are in the fleſhy parts; yet it is lefs, and all ſymptonis are leis and more 
tolerable in a man that is tirong and of a good temperature : Carbuncles not onely aftc& the out- 
ward, but alſo the inward parts, and oftentimes both together. If the heart be vexed in ſuch ſort 
with a Carbuncle that nothing thereof appeareth forth on the ſuperticial parts, all hope of lite is paſt, 
and thoſe ſuddenly die, cating, drinking, or walking, and not thinking any thing ot death, It the 
Carbuncle be in the Midriff or Lungs, they are ſoon ſuffocated : it it be in the Brain, the Patient be- 


Roſilion, of whom I ſpake betore : it it be in the Stomach, it inferreth the accidents that are ſhewed in 
this Hiltory following, 


being overſeer of the Woman that kept the ſick people of that place, fell into 2 continual Fever very 
{uddenly, with his Tongue black, dry, rough, (by realon of the putreticd and corrupted humours, and 
the vapours ritng trom the whole body to that place) and hanging out like unto a Hounds, with un- 
quenchable thirli, often ſwouning and deſire to vomit : he had convullions over all his body,through 
the vehemency and malignity ot the diſeaſe, and fo he dicd the third day. Wherctore thoſe that 
kept the ſick people in the Hoſpital, thought that he had been poiſoned, for the certain knowledge 
whereot the Governours of the Hoſpiral commanded his body to be opened. I therctore calling to 
me a Phylician and Surgeon, we found in the bottom of his ttomach, a print or impreſſion, as it it 
had becn with an hot iron or potential Cautery, with an Eſchar or cruli as broad as ones nail, all 
the reſt of his ſtomach was greatly contracted and ſhrunk up together, and as it were horny 3 which 
we conſidering, and eſpecially the Eſchar which was deep in the ſubſtance of the ftomach, we all ſaid 
with one voice, that he was poiſoned with Sublimate or Arſenick. But behold, while I was ſewing 
up his belly, I perccived many black ſpots diſperſed diverſly throughout the skin : then Iasked my 
company what they thought ot thoſe ſpots? truly (ſaid I) it ſecmeth unto me that they are like unto 
the Purple ſpots or marks that are in the Peſtilence. The Phyſician and the Surgeon denied it, and 
{laid that they were the bitings of Fleas. But I perſwaded them to confider the nutnber of them over 
all the whole body, and alfo of their great depth and deprefſion into the fleſh; for when we had 
thruſt Necdles deep into the fleſh in the midtt of them, and ſo cut away the fleſh about the needle, 

we found the fleſh about the needle to be black : moreover his noſtrils, nails, and ears, wcre livid, and 

all the conſtitution of his body was contrary, and far unlike to the bodies of thoſe that died of other 

lickneſles or diſeaſes. Alſo it was credibly reported unto us by thoſe that kept him, that his Face was 

{o altercd alittle before he dicd, that his familiar friends could hardly know him. We perſuaded by 

| theſe proofs, revoked our former opinion and ſentence, and made a Certificate to be lent unto the 

| Governours and Maſters of the Hoſpital, fetting our hands and ſeals unto it, to certitie them that he 

| dicd ot a peltilent Carbuncle; 


Yy CHAP; 


a great part of the mulcles of the Epigaſtrium. Truly of thoſe abſceſſes that are (o large and great in Huge peſtilene 
abſceſles com- 
monly deadly: 


{uppurated. Therctore then, it they can be brought to ſuppuration by no Medicins, if the tumor (till Deadly Cats 


buncles. 


cometh frantick, and ſo dieth : it it be in the parts appointed for the paſſage of the urine, they die of 
the ſuppreſſion of their water, as it happened in the Queen-mothers waiting maid, at the Caſtle of 


While I was a Surgeon in the Hoſpital of Paris, a youngand firong, Monk of the order of S. Vidtor, An Hiſtory, 


How to diſtitls 


guſh Purple 
ſpots from 
Flea-bitingy 
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CHAP, XXXIV. 
Of the Cure of a Peſtilent Carbuncle. 


Why empla- B the fore-named fgas of a peſtilent Carbuncle, and cſpecially by the bitterncls of the Pain, 


ſtick,very hot, malignity of the venomous matter, and by the burning Fever that 1s therewithall annexeq, 
and great I think it manifeſt, that very hot, emplaſtick, and drawing Medicins ſhould not bc applicd 


drwers are | this kind of tumor, becauſe they prohibit or hinder the exhalation, or waiting forth of the vene. 
not good for a "x 60 "age" : "He 
Carbuncle, nate malignity, becauſe that by [topping the pores of the skin, they incr. . cauſe a greater heat 
in the part than there was before. Therctore it is better to uſe re{civing Medicins which may af. 
{wage hcat, and rcſolve the porcs of the skin. Therctore fir{t the place mult be fomcented with 
Water and Oil mixcd together, wherein a little Treacle hath been diilolved, leaving thereon ſtupes 
wct therein : you may alfo uſe the decoction of Mallows, the Roots of Lillics, Line-lceds, Figs, with 
Oil of Hypericon,to make the skin thin,and to dxaw forth the matter 3 and the day tollowing you mult 
apply the Cataplaſm following. 
A Cataplaſm Take the leaves of Sorrel and Henbane, roaſt them under the hot aſhes, afterwards beat them with 
for a peſtilent four yolks of Eggs, two drams of Treacle, Oil of Lillies, three ounces, Barly-mcal as much as (hall ſuf. 
Carbuncle, ice; make thercof a Cataplafm in the torm of a liquid Pultiſe : this afſwageth heat and turthercth 
Another, © ſuppuration. Or, Take the roots of Marſh-mallows and Lillies, of cach tour ounces, Linc-ſceds half 
an ounce, boil them, beat them, and then ſtrain them through a Serſe, adding, thereto of treth Butter 
one ouncc and half, Mithridate one dram, of Barly-mecal as much as ſhall ſutice: make thercot aCz- 
taplaſm according to Art. Thoſe Cataplaſms that follow, are moſt effectual to draw the venomous 
matter forth, and to make a perfed ſuppuration, eſpecially when the flux of the matter 1s not {6 
ercat, but that the part may bear it. Take the Roots of white Lillies, Onions, Leaven, of cach halt 
an ounce; Multard-ſeeds, Pigcons dung, Sope, of cach one dram 3 fix Snails in their ſhells, of tine 
Sugar, Treacle and Mithridatc, of cach halt a dram 3 beat them altogether and incorporate then 
Other Cata- with the yolks of Eggs : make thereof a Cataplaſm, and apply it warm. Or, Fake the yolks of 
plaſms, ſix Eggs, of Salt powdercd one ounce, of Oil of Lillies and Trcacle, of cach halt a dram Barly-meal 
as much as will ſufhce : make thereot a Cataplaſm. Take of ordinary Diachylon four ounces, of 
The effe& of q,, ,entum Baſilicon two ounces Oil of Violets half an ounce : make thereot a Medicin. Many 
Scablous A- © : : ; ; : 
gainſt a peſti- ancicnt Profcflors greatly commend Scabious ground, or braycd between two ſtones, and mixed with 
Tent Carbun- old Hogs-greaſe, the yolks of Eggs, and a little Salt, tor it will cauſe ſuppuration in Carbuncles, ally 
. .,} Ae an Egg mixcd with Barly-meal, and Oil of Violets doth mitigate pain,and ſuppurate. A Raddith-root 
os _ cut in flices.and fo the flices laid one aftcr one untoa carbuncle or peltilent tumor, doth mightily draw 
out the venom Out the poiſon. The juice cf Colts-toot doth extinguiſh the heat of Carbuncles: the Herb called 
powerfully, Devils-bit bcing bruiſcd, workcth the like effect, I have often uſed the Medicin following to the 
heat of Carbunclcs with very good ſucceſs it doth alſo aflwage pain and cauſe ſuppuration., Take 
of the Soot ſcraped from a Chimney four ounces, of common Salt two ounces, bcat them into ſmall 
Powder, adding, thereto the yolks of two Eggs, and fiir them well together, until it come to have 
The top of a the conliſtence of a Pultiſe, and let it be applied warm unto the Carbuncle, In the beginning the 
Carbuncle, point or head of the Carbuncle mutt be burned, if it be black, by dropping thercinto (calding hot Oil, 
when, why, or Agra fortis > for by {uch a burning the venom is ſuffocated, as touched by lightning, and the pain 
_-_ RY is much leſſencd, as I have proved oftentimes : neither is it to be feared Jett that this burning ſhould 
' be roo painful, for it touchcth nothing but the point of the Carbuncle, which by reaſon of the 
Eſchar that is there, is void of ſenſe. After this burning , you muſt go forward with the formcr 
deſcribed Medicins ,. until the Eſchar ſecmcth to ſeparate it ſelt from the fleſh round about it, which 
is a tokcn of the Paticnts recovery, for it figniticth that Nature is ſtrong and able to reſiſt the poi- 
The falling of ſon. Aftcr the fall of the Eſchar, you mutt uſe gentle munditicatives, as thoſe which we have pre- 
the Eſchar fcribcd in a Peliilent Bubo not omitting ſometimes the uſe of ſuppurative and mollitying Mcdi- 
promileth cps : that while the groſs matter is cleanſed, that which is as yet crude may be brought to ſuppu- 
_ :1. ration : for then the indication is two-tuld, the one to ſuppurate that which remains as yct crude 
dication. and raw in the part, and the other to clcanſe that which xemains concocted and perfectly digetticd 
in thc ulcer. 


nd 


. CHAP. XXXV. 


Of the itching and inflammation happening in Peſtilent Ulcers, and how to cicatrize thenz. 


Why the ad- He parts adjoining to a peltilent Ulcer, oft-times are ſuperticiarily eXcoriated by rcaſon ot 
jacent parts ulcerous pultlcs, which here and there, with burning and great Itcaing vrick and vellicatc 
are troubled thc part. The cauſe may happen either externally or internall» 3 internally, by a thin and 
with itching. biting ſanies, which ſweating from the Ulcer, moiftens the neighbouring, parts, But externally by 
A fomentati- the conltipation of the pores of the skin, induced by the continual application of Mcticu.s, To rc- 
—_ m5 rnedy this the place mult be fomented with diſcullirfy and relaxing things. as 4grz forttr, which the 
"IF Gold{miths have uſed for ſeparating of Mctals, Alum-water, the water of Lime, Brine, and the lik% 
Why theſe Ul- But Ulcers Iett by Carbuncles and peltilent Buboes, are difficultly cicatrizcd, by reaton of the cor- 
cers are hard roding ſanzes procceding from the cholerick or phlegmatick and ſalt bloud , waich being n 
ey ccaut fault by the corruption of the whole ſubſtance, cauſeth the abſceſs: beiides, ſuch Ulcers arc com- 
”_ monly round, and therefore hard to be cicatrized , for that the Quitture hath no trce pallagc 

forth 3 ſo the ſanzes, of its own nature acrid and corroding, doth by delay acquire greatcr acti- 


mony and nitrolity z ſo by its burning touch diflolying the adjacent fleſh, it hinders the conjunction 
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and unition of the lips of the ulcer : but in the interim, the lips of the ulcer become callous, which 

unleſs they be helped by cutting, or cating Medicins, the ulcer cannot be healed; for that by their 

denſity they hinder the ſweating out of a ſufficient quantity of the dewy glew, to heal up theulcer, 

Now the ulcer being plained and brought equal to the other fleſh, we mutt uſe Epuloticks 3 that is, Two forts of 
ſuch thingsas have a faculty to cicatrize Ulcers by condenſing and hardning the ſurface of the fleſh : Epuloricks. 
Of theſe there are two kinds; tor ſome without much biting bind and dry, ſuch are Pomgranat- 

pills, Oak-bark, Tutia, Litharge, burnt Bones, Scales of Braſs, Galls, Cypreſs-nuts, Minium, Anti- 

mony, Bolc-Armenick, the burnt and waſhed ſhells of Oylters, Lime nine times waſhed, and many 

Mctalline things. Othcrs are next to theſe, by which proud fleth is conſumed 3 but fuch mult be ſpa- 

ringly uſcd :, Of this kind is waſhed Vitriol, burnt Alum, which excelleth other Epuloticks, by rea- 

ſon of the excellent drying and altringent faculty conſolidating the fleſh, which by being moitined by 

an cxcrementitious humour, grows lank. For that the {car which is made, is commonly unfightly Remedies 2- 
' in this kind of Ulcers, as red, livid, black, ſwollen, rough, by reaſon of the great adultion unprin- gainſt the de- 
ted in the part, as by a burning coal : therefore I have thought good here totct down ſome means, formity of 
by which this deformity may be corrected or amended, If the ſcar be too big, or high, it ſhall 5 

be plained by making convenient ligation and tiraight binding to the part a Plate of Lead rubbed 

over with Quick-hilver z but you may whiten it by anointing it with Lime nine times wathed, 

(that ſoit may be more gentle, and loſe the acrimony) and incorporated with Oil of Roſes. Some 

take two pound of Tartar or Argal, burn it, and then powder it put it in a cloth, arid (o let it hang, 

in a moilt Vault or Cellar, and fer a Veſſel under it to receive the dropping of Liquor, which is good 

to be rubbed for a good ſpace upon the ſcar. The fame faculty is thought to be in that moiſture of 

eggs, which ſweats through the (hell, whileſt they are roalted at the coals; asalſo znguentum citri- 

mm and Emplaſt. de cerufia newly made, The three following compoſitions are much approved, Ointments to 
Re Jxmngie ſuille nonies lote in aceto acerrimo F iv. cinab. ſucci citri, & alum. uſti, an. 5 \'. ſulphur, atrenuare and 
viri ignem haud experti, 5 1). camph. I ij. fiat pulvis then let them all be incorporated together, and take away 
make an Oinment : it attenuates the skin, and cleanſeth ſpots, Re Olet byoſe. olei ſemin. cacurb. an." J (cars, 

ofei tartar. 5 >. cere alb. Zi). liquefiant fimul lento igne 3 deinde adde ſpermat, ceti 3vj. removeantur predifta 

ab igne donec infrigid. poſtea adde troch. alb. Rhafis pul. 3 ity. camph. 5 j. tandem cum mali citri ſucco omnia 

diligent. commiſce, fiat linimentum. Or clſc, 1\ Rad. ſerpent. 3 j. bulliat in aqua com. it) jj 2d dimid, deinde 

aide ſulph. vivi ignem non experti, & alum. crudi, pulveriſ. an. 5 |. |*. colent. predidt, & addatur caph. 3 j. 

ſucci byoſcyami 3 j. '", Let this Medicm be kept in a lcad or glaſs Veſſel; and when you would uſe 

it, dip linnen cloths therein , and lay tacm to the part, You may alſo uſe theſe Medicins againft 

the redneſs of the Facez and you may tetch themott in the morning by walhing the Face with warm 

Water and Bran. 


——_ 


CHAP. XXXVIL | 
Of ſundry kinds of Evacuations, and firſt of Sweating and Vomiting, 


* 0 He peſtilent malignity is not onely evacuatcd and ſent forth by the eruption of puſtles and wie thÞ os 
ſpots, but alſo by Swcat, Vomit, Bleeding at Noſe, at the Hemorrhoids, by the Covrſes, © Nafene malijo. 

' Fluxof theBclly, and other ways ſo that Nature by every kind of excretion may be trecd niry is nor car- 

from the deadly poiſon, eſpecially that which is not as yet arrived at the heart, But criet regard ried away by 

muſt be had to the inclination of Nature, and we muſt attend what way it chiefly aims at, and waat gs, but 

kind of excretion it affe&ts. Yet ſuchevacuations are not always critical, but uſually ſfvrptumat:- —_ en 

calz for that oft-times Nature is fo irritated by the untamable malignity of the matter, that wu car! chiet regard 

no way digeſt it, but is forced by any means to ſ{cnd it away crude as it iss Whceretore it Nacae © the morton 

may ſeem by the moiſtneſs of the skin, the ſuppreſſion of Urin, and other tigns to attcct a cr/Fs and - wes 

excretion by Sweat, you then ſhall procure it by the formerly mentioned mcans, Ir is dehiv«re. by SR O_ 

the Ancients , that all Sweats in acute diſeaſes are (alutary , which happen upon a critical day, 

which are univerſal and hot, and ſignified before the critical day. But in this rapid and dcadiy dil- 

eaſe of the Plage, we muſt not expect a Criſes, but as ſoon as we can, and by what means we may, to A « {7s muſ? 

free Nature from ſo dire and potent an Enemy. Red in pre 6 
But oft-timcs the tough and groſs excrementitious humours may be purged by Vomit,which could plague. 

not be evacuated by ſfirong Purges. Therctore allo by this manner of excretion may we hope for tae 

excluſion of the peltilent venom, if there be nothing which may hinder 3 and Nature by frequent nau- 

lcouſneſs may ſeem to affect this way : the endeavour thercot ſhall be helped by giving ſome halt a 

pint of warm Water to be drunk with four ounces of cotnmon Oil, an ounce of Vinegar. and a little 

juice of Raddiſh : after the takivg, of the potion, it 15 fit to thruſt into the throat a Goofe-quill dipped gow to —__ 

in the ſame Oil, orelſc a brafch of Roſemary : or elſe by thrutting in the tingers, fo to procure vo- cure Yomir, 

mit; alſo a portion of eight ounces of the mucilaginous water of the decoEtion of Line-ſecds will 

procure Vomit. Or elſe, R Rag. raph. in taleol. ſet}. vel ſem. ejus, & ſem. atriplicis, an. » ij. bulliant in 

aqua com, quod ſufficit pro doſi. in colatura diſſolve oxym. & ſyr. acet. an, 5 |. exhibeatur potio larga & tepida. 

Or elſe, Re Oxym. Gal. 3 vj. ol. com. 5 ij. paretrer potio tepid, But Nature mult not be torced, ur.lefs of why Vomir 

Its own accord it undertake this motion, for torced and violent vomiting, dittends the nervous tibres mutt not be 

ot the ventricle, dejects the ſtrength, breaks the veſlels of the lungs, whence procceds a deadly {p'tting torced, 

of bloud. Wherefore if the ſtomach ſhall trouble it (elt with a vain and hurtful detire to vonur, it 

lhall rather be ſtrengthened with bags of Roſes, Wormwood, and Sanders, uling inwardly the juice 

of Quinces and Berberries, and Broths made for the fame purpole, 
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Of the Plague. Book XXI.. 


The effe& of 
Spitring in Pe- 
fiilent diſeaſes 


The force of 
Salivation. 


The force of 
Sneczing. 


The commo- 
dities of 
Belching. 


The whole 
body purged 
by urin. 


When we 

ought to ab- 
ftain from 
D1urcticks, 


How to pro- 
voke the 
Conrſcs, 


How aromi- 
e1ck rhings 
provoke rhe 
Courſes, 


Re 
- —_ 


CHAP. XXXVILI. 
Of Spitting, Salivation, Belching, Hicketing, and making of Water, 


Hat long evacuations may be made by Spitting and Salivation, you may learn by the exam- 
ple of ſuchas have a Plevritic 3 for the matter of the Pleurific being turned into pus, the pu- 
rulent mattcr ſuckt up by the rarc and ſpongeous ſubltance of the lungs, and thence drawn 

into the aſpera arteria, is laſtly calt out by the mouth. 

There is none ignorant how much ſuch as have the Lyes Venerea arc hclped by Salivation and Spit- 
ting. But theſe ſhall be procured by a Malticatory of the roots of Treos, Pellitory of Spain, Maltich, 
and the like the mucilage of Linc-ſecd held in the mouth will work the ſame effect, 

That ſuch as have a moiſt brain may cxpcl their ſuperfluous humours by ſncezing, and blowing 
their noſcs 3 the brain, by the irength of the expultive faculty, being ſtirred up to the cxclution of 
that which is harmful, may be known by the example of old people and children which are daily 
purged by thcir noſes the brain is ſtirred up to both kinds of excretion trom gaulcs cither interna) 
or external : from the internal, as by a phlegmatick and vaporous matter, which contained in the 
brain, offcnds it : externally, as by receiving the bcams of the Sun in the noſtrils, or by tickling them 
with a feather, or blowing into thcm the powder of Hellebore, Exphorbium, Pyrethrum, Multard-ccds, 
and the like Sternutamentorics. For then the brain is ttraitned by its own expullive faculty, tothe 
excretion of that which is troublous unto it. Sneezing, breaketh forth with noiſc, for that the mar- 
ter paſſeth through ſiraits, to wit, by the ſtraitning paſſages of the Os eribroſiem, which is ſeatcd at the 
roots of the noſtrils. It is not fit to cauſe ſneezing in a body very plethorick, unleſs you have jiyit 
premiſed general Mcdicins, Ic{t the humours ſhould be more powertully drawn into the brain, and (6 
cauſe an Apoplexy, Vertigo, or the like ſymptoms. 

By Bclching the flatulencies containcd in the ventricle, bcing, the off-ſpring of crudity, or flatulen; 
meats, are expelled : theſe by their taftc and ſmel], plating, ſtinking, fweet, bitter or tart, (how the 
condition and kind of crudity of the humours from whence they are raiſed : now vomiting, trecth 
the ſtomach of crudities, but the diſtemper mult be corrccted by contraries, as altering things to hz 
preſcribed by the Phyſician. 

Hicketting is a contraction and extenſion of the nervous hbres of the ſtomach, to caſt forth ſuch 
things as are too contumaciouſly impact in the coats thercot 3 yet repletion onely 15 not the cauſe 
thereof, but ſometimes inanition alſo; {o ott-times a putrid vapour trom ſome other place, breaking 
into the ſtomach, as from a peſtilent Bubo or Carbuncle 3 alſo all acid and acrid things, becauſe they 
prick, vellicate and provoke the tunicles of the ventrigle, as Vinegar, ſpiccd things, and the like ct- 
ten and contumacious hicketting after purging, a wound or vomiting, is ill; but it a convultion 
preſently happen thercon, it is deadly. 

Several rcmcdics mult be uſed according, to the varicty of the cauſes: for repletion helps that hic- 
ketting that procceds trom inanition, and evacuation that which happens by repletion : that which 
procceds from a putrid and vencmous vapour, is helped by Treacle and Antidotecs 3 that which isoc- 
caſioned by acid and acrid things, is curcd by the ulc of grols, tatty, and cold things. 

Now the whole body is oft-times purgcd by urin, and by this way the tcverith matter is chicfly 
and properly accultoumcd to be evacuated : not a few being troubled with the Lxes Venerea, when 25 
they could not be brought to ſalivation by union, have been cured by the large evacuation of urin 
cauſed by Diuretick Medicins. Diurcticks wherewithall you may move urin, are formerly de- 
{cribcd in treating of the Stone, But we mult abſtain from more acrid Diureticks, efpecially 
whcn as inflammation is in the bladder; for otherwiſe the noxious hamours are ſent to the attc- 
Eted part, whence there is danger of a deadly Gavgrene, Therctore then it is better to uſe dive 


{10n by (wcat. 


CHAP. XXXVIII 
Of the Menſtrual and Hxmorrhoidal Purgation. 


Ot oncly Reaſon, but alſo manifold experience induceth us to believe that Women by 
the bencht of their mcnſtrual purgation, eſcape and are freed from great, pcliilent, and 
abſolutely deadly diſcaſcs; wheretore it muſt be procured by remedics, both inward- 

Iy taken, and outwardly applicd : theſe may be taken inwardly with good ſuccels, Caſſia Lignea, 

Cinnamon, the Bark of the Root of a Mulberry, Saffron, Agarick, Nutmeg, Savine, Diagri47un. 

and divers othcrs. But if the affe& rcquire more vehement Medicins, the roots of Tithymai, 

Antimony , Cantharides (taken in ſinall quantity) move the Courſes moſt powertully 3 trictions 
and ligatures made upon the thighs and legs conduce hereto, as alſo Cupping, in the inncr and mid- 

dle part of the thighs, the opening of the Vein Saphena, Leeches applicd to the oritice of the neck 

of the Womb, Peſfarics, Nodulaes, Clyſters, Baths, Fomentations made of odovitcrous thing: 
which by the fragrancy of their odour, or rather by their hcat may attenuate and cut grofs humouis, 
open the obſtructcd orifices of the Veins 3 ſuch are the Roots of Marth-mallows, Orris, Parſly, Fcn- 
ncl, Knccholm, the Leaves and Flowers of St. Jobns Wort, Aſparagus, Rocket, Balm, Chervile, Mug: 
wort, Mints, Penny-royal, Savory, Roſemary, Rue, Tyme, Sage, Bay-berrics, Broom, Ginger, 

Cloves, Pcpper, Nutmegs, and the like; the vapour of the boiling whercot, Ict tizc Woman, tit 
ting upon a pertoratcd (cat, receive by a funnel into theneck of her Womb, covering her felt warm 01 
all tides, that fo nothing, may otherwiſc break forth. Ot the {ame things may bc madc baths, +» 

well general, as particular, Alſo Pcffarics are good made after this manner; K Therrac, MUurideans 51: 
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caſtor. gum. ammoniac. an. Z J. miſce cum bombace in ſucco mercurialis tindo, fiat peſſarinm. Or cl(e,, Peſſaries to 
Re Rad. petroſelin. &+ fanug. ſub cineribus coftas, deinde contuſas cum pul, ftaphyſag, pyreth. croco & oleo provoke the 
liliorum 3 ſo make a peſſary in the form of a ſuppoſitory or nodula. K Prlz, myrrh. & aloes, an, 
3 j- fol. ſabin. nigel. artbewiſ. an. 5 ij. rd. Helleb. nigy. 3 }. croct, Y j. cm ſucco mercur. & melle com- 
muni : make a pefſary in cotton. This which follows is more cfte&ual. R Succi rut. abſinth. an, 
3 ij. myrrh. euphorb, caſtor. ſabin. diacrid. terebinth, galban. theriac. an. 7 j. make a pelary according to 
art 3 let athred hang out of the one cnd of the peſfaries, that ſo you may eaſily draw them forth 
as you pleaſe. h 
But if this menſtruous flux once provoked, flow too immoderatcly, it muſt be ſtopped by uſing How to flop 
meats of groſſer and more viſcid juice, by opening a vein in thearth, application of Cupping-glaſſes *he Courſes 
under the duggs, frictions and ligations of the upper parts, as the arms, putting, up of petlaries, appli- — 
cation of refrigerating and aſtringent plaſters to the lower belly, ſhare, and loins, laying the woman As 
in a convenient place, and not upon a feather-bed; 
This following injection ſtoppeth the bloud lowing out of the womb. Br Ague plant. & fabror. 
an, i j. nucum cupreſ. gallar, immatur, an. 5 ij. berber, ſumach. balauſt, vitriol, rom. alum. roch. an. 3 ij. 
hulliant omnia ſimul, & fiat decoftio : of this make injection into the womb. In the performance of all 
theſe things, I would have the Surgeon depend upon the advice of a Phyſician, as the occafion and 
place ſhall permit, 5 
But it Nature endeavour to free it ſelf of the peſtilent matter by the hemorrhoids, you may pro- How to pro- 
voke them by frictions and ſtrong ligatures in the lower parts, as it the thighs or legs were broken, Yoke the Ha- 
by Ventolſcs applied with great flame to the inner (ide of the thigh, by application of hot and attra- ” m—— 
Qive things to the tundament, ſuch as are Fomentations, Emplaſters, Unguents; ſuch as is uſually 
madeof an Onion roaſted under the embers, and incotporated with Treacle and a little Oil of Rue : 
after the hxmorrhoid veins, by theſe means, come to ſhew themſelves, they ſhall be rubbed with 
revgh linnen cloths, or Fig-leaves, or a raw Onion, or an Ox-gall mixt with ſome powder of Cl- 
loquintida, Lafily, you may apply Horſe-lceches, or you may opcn them with a lancet, it they hang, 
much forth of the fundament, and bc {wollen with much bloud. Bur if they flow too immoderate- 
ly, they may be (iaid by the fame n:cai:s as the Courſes, 
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CHAP. XXXIX, 
Of procuring evacuation by ſtool, or a flux of the belly. 


Ature oftentimes, both by its ſelf, of its own accord, as alſo hclped by laxative and 

purging, Medicins, caſts into the belly and guts, as into the tmk of the burly, the 

whole matter of a pcttilent diſeaſe, whence are cauſed Dzarrheaes, Lienteries, and Dy- 
ſenteries, you may diſtinguiſh theſe kinds of fluxes of the belly, by the evacuated cxcrements: 
For if they be thin and fincere, that is, retain the nature of one, and that a fimple humour, as of 
Choler, Melancholy, or Phlcgm z and if they be calt forth in a great quantity, without the ulce- 
ration or excoriation of the guts, vehement or fretting pain, then it is a Diarrhza, which ſome qyyha 2 Dice 
alſo call Fluxus Humoralis. It is called a Lienteria, when as by the reſolved rctentive faculty of rpg is. 
the ſtomach and guts cauſed by ill humours, either there collected, or tlowing from fome other 
placez or by a cold and moitt dittemper , the meat is calt forth crude, and almoſt as it was taken. 
A Dyſenteria is, when as many and ditfcrent things, and oft-times mixt with bloud , are calt torth yy1.qc a D3- 
with a gripings, and an ulcer of the guts, cauſed by acrid choler, fretting in ſunder the coats of ſenteria is, 
the veſſcls, 

But if in any kind of diſcaſe, certainly in a peſtilent one, fluxcs of the belly happen immoderate in 
quantity, and horrible in the quality of their contents, as liquid, viſcous, frothy , as from melted 
greaſe, yellow, red, purple, grcen, aih-coloured, black, and exceeding, ftinking. The cauſe is va- The cauſe of 
rious, and many ſorts of il] humours, which taken hold of. by the pcttitent malignity, turn into divers various and 
ſpecies, differing in their whole kind, both trom their particular, as alſo from Nature in general, by —— 
realon of the corruption ot their proper ſubfiance, whole inſeparable tign is ſtench, which is oft-timcs ye prague, 
accompanied by Worms. 

In the Camp at Amen, a peſtilent Dyſentery was over aff the Camp, in this the ſtrongelt Souldicrs An Hiſtory, 
purged forth mcer bloud. 1 difle&ing ſome of their dead bodies, obfcrved the mouths of the Me- 
liraick veinsand artcrics, opened and niuch ſwollen 3 and whereas they entered into the guts, were 
juſt like little Catyledons, out of which as I preſſed them, there flowed bloud, For both by the excel- 
live heat of the Summers Sun. and the minds of the enraged Souldiers, great quantity of acrid and 
cholerick humour was gencrated. and ſo flowed into the belly : but you ſhall know whether the grea- 
ter orletſer guts be ulcerated, better by the mixture of the bloud with the excrements, than by 
the ſite of the pain 3 theretore in the one you mult xather work by Clyttersz but in the other by Mc- 
dicins taken by the mouth, 

Therefore, it by gripings, a Teneſmus, the murmuring and working of the guts, you ſuſpect in a 
peliilent diſeaſe, that Nature endeavours to disburden it {clt by the lower parts, neither in the mcan 
while doth it ſuccecd to your detire,then mult it be helped forward byArt.as by taking a potion of 5($, 4 Potion, 
of Hiera ſimplex, and a dram of Diaphenicon diflolved in Wormwood water, : 

Alſo Clytters are good in this caſe, not onely for that they afſwage the gripings and pains, and 
draw by continuation or ſucceſſion, from the whole body, but alſo becaule they tree the Melaraick 
veins and guts from obtiruction and tiuffing 3 ſo that by opening, and as it were unlocking of the 
paſſages, Nature may afterwards more freely free it ſelf from the noxious humours, In ſuch Cly- 
lters they alſo ſometimes mix two or three drams of Treacle, that by one and the ſame labour they 
may retund the yenenate malignity of the matter. 
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Of the Plague. Book XXI1l- 


IT 


Suppoſttories. 


A haſty pud- 
ding to ſtay 
the lask, 


D.chappel ains 
Medion ro 
ſtay a ſcou- 
ring. 


Drink, 


Ointments, 


Clyſter to ſtay 


a flux, 


A Clyſter for 


ulcerated-guts 


A very aſtrin- 


gent Clyſter. 


A nouriſhing 


Clyſter, 


There may alſo be made for the ſame purpoſe Suppolitorics of boiled Honey, 5 J- of Hera picra 
and common Salt, of each 3 (5. or that they may be the ſtronger, of Honey  iij. of Ox-gall 3 j. of 
Scammony, Enphorbium, and Coloquintida powdered, of cach b [*, The want of theſe may be ſup- 
plied by Nodwlaes made in this form. R Vitell ovor, nu. iij. felis bubuli, & melis, an. F \5. ſalis com. 3 |, 
let them be ſtirred together, and well incorporated, and ſo parted intolinnen rags, and then bound up 
into Nedwlaes of the bigneſs of a Filberd, and ſoput up into the fundament 3 you may make them 
more acrid, by adding ſome powder cf Exphorbium or Coloquintida. 


i 
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CHAP. XL. 
Of ſtopping the flux of the belly, 


V Tolent and immoderate ſcourings, for that they reſolve the faculty, and lead the Patient into 


2 — — 


a conſumption and death 3 it they ſhall appear to be ſuch, they mult be ſaid in time by 

things taken and injc&ed by the mouth and fundament, To this purpoſe may a pudding 
be made of Wheat-flour boiled in the water of the decoftion of one Pomgranat, Berberries, Bolc- 
Armenick, Terra ſygillatz, and white Poppy-ſceds, of each 3j. The following Almond-Milk ftreng- 
thens the ſtomach, and mitigates the acrimony of the cholcrick humour, provoking the guts toex- 
cretion. Take ſweet Almonds boiled in the water of Barly, wherein Steel or Iron hath been quen- 
ched ; beat them in a marble Mortar,and ſo with ſore of the ſame water.,make them into an Almond- 
milk, whereto adding 3 j. of Diarrhodon Abbatis, you may give it to the Patient todrink, 

This following Medicin I learnt of Dr. Chappelain, the Kings chict Phylician, who received it of 
his Father, and held it as a great ſecret, and was wont to preſcribe it with happy ſuccels to his Pa- 
ticnts. It is thus : Rc Bol. Armen. terre ſigil.lapid. hemat. an. 3 }. pics naval, 5}. G; coral rub.marg.eleti, 
corn. cervi uſt . & liti in aq.plant.an. ') j. ſaccar.roſ. 3 ij. fiat putvis. Of this let the Patient take a ſpoon- 
ful before meat, or with the yolk of an Egg. 

Chriſtopher Andrew in his Oecoiatria, much commendcth Dogs dung, when as the Dog hath for three 
days bcfore becn fcd onely with bones. 

Quinces roaſted in Embers, or boilcd in a Pot, thc Conſerve of Cornelian Cherries, Preſerved 
Berberrics and Myrabolans, roaſted Nutmeg taken bctore mcat ſtrengthen the ſtomach and Ray the 
lask; the Patient muſt feed upon good meats, and theſe rather roalted than boiled, His drink (hall 
be Calibcate-watcr ofthe decoction of ſowre Pomgranats beaten, or of the deccEtion of Quince, Mcd- 
lars, Services, Mulberries, Bramblc-bcrries, and the like things, cndued with a faculty to bind and 
walte the excrementitious humiditics of the body : theſe waters ſhall be mixed with ſyrup of red 
Currans, Julipof Roſes, and the like. 

Let the region of the ſtomach and belly be anointed with Oil of Maſtich, Moſchatelium, Myrtles.and 
Quince. Alſo cut of bread newly drawn forth of the Oven, and ſteeped in Vinegar and Roſe-water 
may be profitably applicd 3 or elſe a Cataplaſin of red Roſes, Sumach, Berberries, Myrtles, the pulpof 
Quinces, Maſtich, Bean-flour, and the Honey of Roſes made up with Calibeat-water. 

Anodyne, abftergent, aſtringent, conſolidating and ncurithing Clyſiers ſhall be injected. Theſe 
following retund the acrimony of humours, and afſwage pain. Bt Fol, laGuc. hyoſc.acetoſ. portul. an, 
m. j. flor, violar. & nenuph. an. 3 i. (5. fiat clyſter. Or elſe, KK Roſcrub. hord,mund. ſem. plant. an. p. j. fiat 
decodtio, in colatura adde olei roſe ij. vitell.ovor. ij. fiat clyſter. Or, I Decod. capi, crur. vitellin. & cajit, 
vervecin. una cum pelle, tb ij. in qua coguantur fol, violar, malv, mercur. plantag. an. me. j. hord. mund.$ ), 
quatuor ſem-frigid. major. 5; (*. in colature tb |*. diſſolve caſſ. recenter extraci. 5 }. ol.viol. 5 1v, vitell,ovor, 
1j. ſacc. rub. 5 }. fiat clyſter. Or, R& Flor.chamem. melil. ancth.an. p.). rad.biſmal. 5. fiat decoCtio in latiez 
colature adde mucag, ſem. lin. fenugr. extraQ.in aqua malv. Zi). ſaccarerub. 3). olei cham. & aneth. an. 3\.\+. 
vitellor. ovor. 1), fiat clyſter. 

Such Clytters mult belong kept, that they may more readily mitigate pain. When ſhaving of the 
guts appear in the ſtools, it is an argument that there is an ulcer in the guts 3 therefore then we mult 
ule detergent and conſolidating Clyſters, as this which follows : 

Re Hordsi integy. p. ij. roſcrub,flor. chamem. plantag. apii, an. P« j. fiat decodio, in colatura diſſolve metis 
roſat. & ſyr. de abſinth. an. 3 . (+. vitel.ovor. ij. This following Clylter conſolidateth. Rr Swcci plantaz. 
centinod. &- portulac. an. 5 ij. bol. armen. ſ#ng.dracon. amyl. an. 3 j. ſevi hircini diſſoluti, 3 ij. fiat clyſter« 
Alſo Cows milk boiled with Plantain, and mixed with Syrup of Rolſcs, is an excellent medicin tor 
the ulcerated guts. 

This following Clyſter binds. Re Cad. equin. plantpolygon. an. ms j. fiat decodio in latte wſtulato as 
quart. iij. & in colatura adde boli armen. ſigil.ſang, dracon. 5 ij. albumina quatuor ovor. fiat clyſter. Or clic, 
I Suc, plant. arnogloſ. centinod. portulac, reſidentia fatia depuratorum quantum ſufficit pro clyftere, addendo 

ul.bol.armen, terre ſigill. ſang.drac. an. 5 j.ol. myrrh. & roſat. an. F ij. fiat clyſter. 

If pure bloud flow forth of the guts, I could wiſh you to uſe ttronger altriftives, To which pur- 
poſe I much commend a decoction of Pomgranat pills, of Cypreſs nuts, red Roſe leaves,Sumach,Alum, 
and Vitriol made with Smiths water, and ſo made into Clytters, without any Oil, It will be good 
with the ſame decoction to foment the fundan.cnt, perinerm, and the whole belly, 

Afringent Clyſters ought not to be uſed before that the noxious humours be drawn away, and 
purged by purging Medicins, otherwiſe by the Roppage hereof, the body may chance to be oppreſicd. 

It the Patient be ſo weak that he cannot take or {wallow any thing by the mouth,nutritive Clylters 
may be given him. Re Decoftionts capi pinguis, & crur. vitulini, colt. cum acetoſa, bugloſſo, boragine 1aGuce 
pimpinella, 5 %. vel X1). in guibus diſſolve witellos ovorum, nv. 11). ſaccari roſati, & agqute ite, an S J. butyrt 

recentis non ſaliti, 5 1). fiat clyſter, 
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CHAP. XLI. 


Of evacuation by inſenſible tranſpiration. 


ſo oft-timcs it 15 ſent forth inviſibly the ſame way again. For our native heat, that is oft-rimes dif? 
never idle in us, diſpcrſeth the noxious humours, attenuate into vapours and air through cuſled by the 
the unperceivable breathing-places of the skin. An Argument hereof is, we ſee that the tumors and _ of Nt- 
E j : - re after they 
abſceſſes againſt Nature, even when they are come to ſuppuration, are oft-times reſolved and diſcuſſed ;;. ſuppura- 
by the onely cfhcacy of Nature, and Heat, without any help of Art: Theretore there is no doubt eg. | 
but that Nature, bcing prevalent, may free it (elt from the peltilent malignity by tranſpiration, ſome 
Abſceſs, Bubo, or Carbuncle being, come forth, and ſome matter collected in ſome certain part of the 
body : For when as Nature and the native heat are powertul and ttrong, nothing is impothible to it, 


eſpecially when the paſſages are allo in like manner free and open, 


T He peſtilent malignity, as it is oft+times drawn by the pores, by tranſpiration into the body, Tymors ae 


\ 


a 


——— 


CHAP. XLIL 


How to cure Infants and Children takga with the Plague. 


be curcd after another order than is yet deſcribed. The Nurſe of the ſucking child muſt The Nurſe | 
govern her {elf fo in Dict, arid the «uſe of Medicins, 'as if ſhe were infe&ted with the Peſti- muſt ve dier- 
lence herſelt: Her Diet confifteth in the uſe of the fix things Not natwral, Theretore let it be mo- - _ fo 
derate 3 for the fruitor protit of that moderation in Diet cannot chuſe but come unto.the Nurſes go. © 
milk, and ſo unto the Intant that liveth by the milk. - And the Infant it ſelf muſt keep the ſame Diet, 
as near as he can, in ſleep, waking, and expullion, or avoiding of ſuperfluous humours and excrements 
of the body. Let the Nurſe be ted with thoſe things that mutigate the violence of the feverith heat ; 
as cooling, broths, cooling herbs, and meats of a moderate temperature : ſhe muſt wholly abſtain 
from Wine, and anoint her Nipples as often as ſhe giveth the Infant ſuck, with water or juice 
of Sorrel tempered with Sugar of Roſcs.' But the Intants heart muſt be fortihed againſt the vio- 
lence of the increaſing venom, by giving it one ſcruple of Treacle in Nurſes milk, the broth of a 
Pallet, or ſome other cordial Water, Ir is alſo very neceſſary to anoint the region of the heart, the 
emunctories, and both the wriſts with the ſame Medicin: neither were it mproftitable to {mell of- 
ten unto Treacle diffolved in Roſe-water, Vinegar of Roſes, and alittle Aqza Vite, that ſo Nature 
may be ſtrengthened againſt the malignity of the venom. When the children are weaned, and Medicins may 
ſomewhat well grown, they may take Medicins by the mouth; for when they are able to concodt be given to 
and turn into bloud mcats that are more groſs and tirm than Milk, they may calily aQtuate a gen- 4 
tle Mcdicin. Therefore a potion muſt be prepared for them of twelve grains ot Treacle difſol- RE 
ved with a little of the Syrup of Succory in ſome cordial Water, or the broth of a Capan : unleſs 
that any had rathcr give it with Conſerve .of Roſes, in form of a Bole : but Treacle mult be given 
to children in very ſmall quantity, for if. it be taken in any large quantity, there is great danger leſt 
that by inflaming the humours, it infer a Fever. Furthermore, Broth may be prepared to be taken 
often, made of a Capon ſeaſoned with Sorrel, Lettace,-Purſlain, and cooling Secds, adding thcreto 
Bole-Armenick, and Terre Sigillata of each one ounce, being, ticd in a rag, and ſometimes prefled 
out from the decoction. For Bole-Armenick, whether it be by its marvellous faculty of drying, or - 
by ſome hidden property, hath this virtue, that being drunken (according as Galen witnefleth) it £4b-9-fmp. c.78 
cureth thoſe that are infefted with the Peltilence, it fo be that they may be cured by Phyſick; {o 
that thoſe that cannot be cured with Bole-Armenick, cannot be preſerved by any other Medicins. 
But becauſe the bodies of children are warm, moiſt, and vaporous, they are cafily delivered of {ume The benefit of 
portion of the venenate matter through the porcs of the skin, by provoking {weat with a deco- children, 
Cion of Parſly-ſ{ceds, Prunes, Figs, and the Roots of Sorrel, with a little of the powders of Harts-horn, 
or [vory. But that the ſweat may be more abundant and copious, apply ſponges dipped and preſſed 
out in the hot decoction of Sage, Roſemary, Lavender, Bays, Cammomil, Melilot, and Mallows ,; or 
elſe Swines bladders halt filled with the ſame decoction, to the arm-holes, and to the groins. In the 
time that they ſweat, let their Faces be fanned to:cool them. Alfo let a Nodula of Treacle, diſſolved 
in Vinegar and water of Roſes, be applied to the Noftrils, but always uſe a moderation in ſweating, 
becauſe that children are of a ſubſtance that is cafie to be diflipated and reſolved : fo that often- 
times, although they do not ſweat , yet they feel the commodities of ſweating, the matter of the 
venom being diffipated by the force of the heat through the pores of the skin, But in the (weating 
while the face is fanned, and ſweet and cordial things applicd to the nofirils, Nature mult be recrea- 
ted and firengthened, which otherwiſe would be debilitated through ſweating, that it may be better 
able to expel the venom. Aﬀteer that the ſweat is wiped away, it were very profitable to take a po- 
tion of Conſerve of Roſes, with the powder of Harts-horn or Ivory, diflolved in the waters ot Bu- 
gloſs and Sorrel, the better to cool and defend the heart. If there appear any tumour under the 
arm-holes, or in the groin, let it be brought to maturation with mollitying relaxing, drawing, and 
then with a ſuppurative fomentation, or Cataplaſm z always uſing and handling it as gently as you 
may, conſidering the age of the Infant. If you have need to purge the Patient , the purgation tol- . 
lowing may be preſcribed with great protit. Take of Rhubarb in powder one dram, intule it jn the om form MM a 
water of Carduus Benediftus, with one ſcruple of Cinamon, in the ſtraining diffolve two drams of {57 
Diacathelicon, of ſyrup of Roſes laxative three drams: make thereof a-lanall potion. This is the C14, 
cure 


i that it happen that ſucking or weaned children be infe&ted with the Peliilence, they muſt 
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A ſupply of the defeFts of Mans Body. Bo ox X XIII, 


The fourth 
duty ofa 
Chirurgeon, 


cure of the Peſtilence, and of the Peſtilent Fever, as far as I could learn from the moſt learned Phy. 
ſicians, and have obſerved my ſelf by manifold experience by the grace and permiſſion of God ; of 
whom alone, as the Author of all good things that mortal men enjoy, the true and certain Preſeryz-. 
tives againſt the Peſtilence, arc to be defired and hoped for. 


The End of the Two and Twentieth Book. 


BOOK XXII. 


Of the Means and Manner to repair or ſupply the Natural 


Accidental Defeits or Wants in Mans Body. 


CHAP. L 
How the loſs of the Natural or true Eye may be covered, hidden or ſhadowed, 


A Aving at large treated in the former Books of Tumors, Wounds, Ulcers, FraCtures,and 
Luxations, by what means things difſolved and diſlocated might be united, things 
W united feparatcd, and - ſuperfluities conſumed or abated : Now it remains, that 
Y we ſpeak of the tourth Office or Duty of the Chirurgeon, which is to ſupply orrc- 


wo h \ 

ot * mation,or afterwards by ſome miſchance. Therefore if that through any miſchance, 
as by any inflammation, any. mans Eye happen to be broken or put out, and the humours ſpilt or 
waltcd 3 or it it beſtrucken out of its place or cavity wherein it was naturally placed by any violent 
ſtroke; or if it waſte or conſume by reaſon of a conſumption of the proper ſubſtance, then there is no 
hope to reſtore the ſight of function of the Eye, yet you may cover the deformity of the Eye fo oſt 
(which is all you can doin ſuch a caſe) by this means: If that when you have perfectly cured and 
healed the Ulcer, you may put another Eye artificially made of Gold or Silver, counterfeited and 
enamelled, ſo that it may ſcem to have the brightneſs or gemmy decency of the natural Eye, into 


the place of the Eye that is ſo loſt. 


The Forms of Eyes artificially made of Gold or Silver, poliſhed and enamelled, ſhewing 
both the inner and outer ſide. 


But if the Patient be unwilling, or by reaſon of ſome other means, cannot wear this Eye ſo pre- 
pared, in his head, you may make another on this wiſe. You muſt have a ſtring or wire of Iron 
bowed or crooked, like unto womens Ear-wires, made to bind the head harder or looſer, as it plea- 
ſeth the Patient, fromthe lower part of the head behind above the ear, unto the greater corner of 
the Eyes this rod or wire muſt be covercd with filk, and it muſt alſo be ſomewhat broad at both 
ends, leſt that the ſharpneſs thereof ſhould pierce or prick any part that it cometh unto. But that 
end wherewith the empty hollowneſs muſt be covered, ought to be broader than the other, and co- 
vered with a thin picce of leather, that thereon the colours of the eye that is loſt may be ſhadowed or 
counterfeited, Here followeth the Figure or portraiture of ſuch a ſtring or wire. 


pair thoſe things that are wanting by Nature,through the default of the hit confor- 


Boox XXII. ſupply of the defe&s of Mans Body. -”--.., _ 


The form of an Iron IWier wherewith the deformity of an eye that is loſt, may be 
ſhadowed or covered, 


CHAP. IL 


By what means a part of the Noſe that is ct off, may be reſtored , or bows in ſtead of the Noſe that 
| is cut off, another counterfeit Noſe may be faſtned, or placed in the ſtead. 


Hen the whole Noſe is cut off from the Face, or portion of the Noftrils, from the Noſe, it 
cannot be reſtored or joined again; for it is not in Men as it is in Plants. For Plants Why the parz: 
have a weak and feeble heat 3 and furthermore, it is equally diſperſed into all the ſubſtance ** qe” 
of the Plant or Tree, neither is it eafic to be conſumed or waſted : for when the boughs or branches 7 090 To 
of Trees are broken, torn or cut away, the live nevertheleſs, and will grow again when thcy arc ſet gain, bur thofe 
and grafted 3 neither is there any ſeat for the heart rightly prepared in them trom whence the heat of Man cannox 
mult neceſſarily run, and diſperſe it ſelf continually into all the parts thercof; But contrariwiſe, 


the ſeparated parts of more perfect living Creatures, as of Men, arc incontinently dcprived of life; 
becauſe they have their nouriſhment, life, ſenſe, and whole ſuſtentation not of themſelves, by faculties 
flowing or coming, unto them trom ſome other parts; neither are they governed by their own heat, 
as Plants, but by a borrowed heat : fo that above or beſide the natural taculty of the liver, another 
vital faculty cometh unto it from the heart. 

Wherefore inſtead of the Noſe cut away or conſumed, it is requiſite to ſubſtitute another made 
by Art, becauſe that Nature cannot ſupply that defect : this Noſe fo artificially made, mutt be of 
Gold, Silver, Paper, or linnen cloths glewed together, it muſt be ſo coloured, counterfeited, and 
made both of faſhion, figure and bigneſs, that it may as aptly as is potſible, reſemble the natural 
Noſe : it muſt be bound or ftaid with little threds or laces unto the hinder part of the head or the 
hat. Alſo if there be any portion of the upper lip cut off with the noſe, you may thadow ir with an- 
nexing {ome ſuch thing that is wanting, unto the noſe, and cover it with the hair on his upper lip, 


that he may not want any thing that may adorn or beautihe the face. Therefore I have thought 1t 
neceſſary to ſet down the tigure or form of both thele kinds. 


The form of a Noſe artificially made, both alone by it ſelf, and alſo with the upper lip 
covered with the hair of the Beard. 
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A ſupply of the defetts of Mans Body, Book XXII 


A ſtrange cure There was a Surgeon of Ttaly of late years which would reſtore or repair the portion of the Noſe 
for a cut off 


Noſe, 


An Hiſtory, 


SA. lih, af 


Art, ſent. 1%, 


The cauſes 


and hurt that 


enſues of the 
of Palar. 


that was cut away, after this manner. He firſt ſcariticd the callous cdges of the maimed Noſe round 
about, as is uſually done in the curc of Hare-lips : then he made a gaſh or cavity in the muſcle of the 
arm, which is called Biceps, as large as the greatneſs of the portion of the Noſc which was cut away 
did require : and intothat gaſh or cavity ſo made, he would put that part of the Noſe ſo wounded, 
and bind the Patients head to his arm, as if it were to a poſt, {o faſt that it might remain hrm, ſtable 
and immovablc, and not lean or bow any way 3 and about forty days attcr, or at that time when 
he judged the fleſh of the Noſe was perfc&ly agglutinated with the ficth of the arm 3 he cutout as 
much of the flcth of the arm, cleaving faſt unto the noſe, as was ſufficient to ſupply the detect of that 
which was loſt, and then he would make it even, and bring it, as by licking, to the faſhion and form 
of a Noſe, as near as Art would permit ; and in the mean while he did feed his Patient with Pana- 
does, Gellics, and all ſuch things as were ealic to be ſwallowed and digeſted. And he did this work 
of curing the place where the fleſh was ſo cut out, concly with certam Balme, and agglutinativcliquors, 
A younger Brother of the Family of St.Thoan, being weary of a lilver Noſe, which being artihcially 
made, he had worn in the place of his Noſe that was cut off, went to this Chirurgeon into Italy, and 
the means of the forcfaid praCtice he recovered a Noſe of ficth again, to the great admiration of all 
thoſe that knew him before. This thing truly is poſſible to be done, but it is very dithcult both tg 
the Patient ſuffering, and alſo to the Chirurgeon working. For that the ficlh that is taken out of the 
arm is not of the like temperature as the ficth of the Noſe is 3 alſo the holes of the rettored Nole can- 


not be made as they were betorc. 


CHAP. III, 
OF the placing of Teeth artificially made, in ftead of thoſe that are loſt or wanting, 


by ſome violent blow, which cauſeth deformity of the mouth, and hinders plain pronunciation, 
Therefore when the jaw is reſtored (if it were luxated or fractured) and the gums brought into 
their former hardneſs, other teeth artificially made of Bone or Ivory may be put in the place of thole 
that are wanting, and they mult be joined one falt unto another, and alſo ſotalincd unto the natural 
teeth adjoining, that are whole : and this mult chiefly be done with a thred of Gold or Silver, or tor 
want of cither, with a common thred of Silk or Flax, as it is declared at large by Hippoerates, and allo 


deſcribed in this Figure tollowing, 


J' oftentimes happeneth that the fore-tecth are moved, broken or ſtricken out of their places 


The Figure of Teeth bound or faſtned together. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of filling the bollowneſi of the Palat. 
M* times it happeneth that a portion or part of the bone of the Palat, being broken with 


the ſhot of a Gun , or corroded by the virulency of the Les Venerea, falls away; which 
A makes the Patients, to whom this happeneth, that they cannot pronounce thcir words 
diſtinctly, but obſcurcly and ſ\nuffling : therefore I have thought it a thing worthy the labour, to 
thew the means how it may be helped by Art. Tt muſt be done by hlling the cavity of the Palat 
with a Plate of Gold or Silver, a little bigger than the cavity it ſelfis. But ic muſt be as thick as a 
French Crown, and made like unto a diſh in Figure z and on the upper fide, which ſhall be toward 
the brain, alittle Sponge muſt be faſtned, which when it is moiſtned with the moiſture diſtilling from 
the brain, will become more ſwollen and puffed up, ſo that it will fill the concavity of the Palat, that 
the artificial Palat cannot fall down, but ftand fait and tirm, as if it ftood of it ſelE This is the true 
Figure of thoſe Inſtruments, whoſe certain uſe I have obſerved not by once or twice, but by mani- 
fold trials in the battels fought beyond the Alps. 
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The Figure of Plates to fill or ſupply the defelts of the Palat, 


The Figure of another Plate of the Palat, on whoſe upper ſide there is a button, which may be turned when it is 


put into its place, with a ſmall Ravens bill, like this whoſe Figure is here expreſſed. 


CHAP. VV. 
How to belp ſuch as cannot ſpeak, by reaſon of the loſ of ſome part of the Tongne. 


Hance gave place and authority to this remedy, as to many other in our Art. A certain A remedy 
man _— in a Village named Tvvy le Chaſtea, being ſome four and twenty mile from found our by 


Bourges , ha 


a great piece of his tongue cut off; by which occaſion he xemaincd dumb 2c<ident. 


ſome three years. It happencd on a time that he was in the Fickd with Reapers, he drinking in An Hiſtory: 


a woodden diſh was tickled by ſome of the ftanders by, not enduring the tickling , he ſuddenly 
broke out into articulate and intelligible words. He himſelf wondring thereat , and dclightcd 
with the novelty of the thing, as a, miracle, put the ſame diſh to his mouth jult in the fame man- 
ner as before, and then he ſpake fo plainly and articulately, that he might be underitood by 
them all. Whercfore a long time following he always carried this diſh in his bofom to utter 
his mind, until at length Necetlity, the Miliriſs of Arts and giver of Wit, inducing bim, he cauſed 
2woodden inſtrument to be ncatly cut and made for him, like that which is herc dclineated, which 
he always carried hanging at his neck, as the onely Interpreter of his mind z and the Key of 
his Speoch. 


An Inſtrument made to ſupply the defeft of the Speech when the Tongne is cut off, 


The uſe of the Inſtrument is this. 4 Sheweth the upper part of it which was of the thicknels of 3 
Nine-pence, which he did ſo hokd between his cutting teeth, that it could not come out of his mouth, 
nor be ſeen, B Sheweth the lower part, as thick as a Six-pence, which he did put hard to therett 
ot his tongue, cloſe to the membranous ligament which is under the tongue. Thar place which is 
depreſt and ſomewhat hollowed , marked with the letter C, is the inner part of the inſtrument, 
4 — the ont-ſide of the ſame. He hanged it about his neck with the firing that is tied 

cto. 

Textor the Phyſician of Boxrges ſhewed me this Inſtrument : and I my ſelf made trial thereof on a 
young man whole tongue was cut off, and it ſucceeded well, and took very good effect, AndI think 
ther Surgeons in ſuch caſes may do the like; 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI 


Of covering ov repairing certain defecis or defaults in the face. 


a peſtilent Carbuncle, ſo that one cannot behold it without great horrour. Such perſons mui 

be ſo trimmed and ordered, that they may come in ſeemly manner into the company of others, 
The lips if they be cither cut off with a ſword, or deformed with the croton or cating of a peſtilent 
Carbuncle or ulcerated Cancer, fo that the teeth may be ſecn tolie bare with great deformity, Jt 
the loſs or conſumption of the lip be not very great, it may be repaired by that way which we hayg 
preſcribed in the cure of hare-lips, or of an ulcerated Cancer. But ifit be great, then mul there be 
lip of gold made for it, ſo ſhadowed and counterfeited, that it may not be much unlike in colour tg 
thenatural lip, and it mult be faſtned and ticd to the hat or cap that the Patient weareth on his head, 
that ſo it may remain ſtable and frm. 


T: oftentimes happencth, that the face is deformed by the ſudden flalhing of Gun-powder, or by 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the defefis of the Ears. 


Cancer, or the biting of wild Beaſts: it fo be that the Ear be not wholly wanting, waltcd, con- 

ſumed, or torn away 3 but that ſome portion thereof doth yet remain, then mult it not be 
negle&ed, but muſt have many holes made therein with a bodkin; and atter that the holes are ci. 
catrized. let ſome convenient thing, made like unto the piece of the Ear that is loft, be ticd or fatincd 
unto it by theſe holes, 

But if the Ear be wholly wanting, another mult be made of Paper artihcially glewed together, or 
elſe of leather, and fo faſined with laces, from the top or hinder part of the head, that it may ſtand in 
the appointed place and fo the hair mult be permitted to grow long, or cl{c ſome cap worn undcr 
the hat, which may hide or cover the deformity, unleſs you had rather have it to be ſhadowed or coun- 
terfeited by ſome Painter, that thereby it may reſemble the colour of a natural Ear; and fo retain it 
in theplace where it ought to ſtand, with a rod or wier coming from the top or hinder part of the 
head, as we have ſpoken before in the loſs of the Eye: and the torm thereot is this, 


Qc: as want their Ears, cither naturally or by misfortune, as through a Wound, Carbund, 


N 


\Y\ 


\ 


= CHAP. VIII 
Of amending the deformity of ſuch as are crook-backe. 


tender then the bodies of Boys) are made crooked in proceſs of time,cſpecially by the wrench- 
ing aſide and crookedneſs of the back-bone. It hath many cauſes, that is to tay, in the tilt 


F He bodies of many, eſpecially young Maids or Girls (by reaſon that they are more moiſt ard 
Cauſes of 


crookedneſs, conformation in the womb. and afterwards by misfortune; as a fall,bruiſe, or any ſuch like accidents 
but eſpecially by the unhandſome and undecent ſituation of their bodies when they are young and 
tender, either in carrying, litting or ſtanding, (and eſpecially when thcy arc taught to go too f00n) 
faluting, ſewing, writing, or in doing any ſuch like thing, 


In the mean while, that I may not omit the occaſion of crookedneſs, that happens ſeldom to the 


Country People, but is much incident to the Inhabitants of great Towns and Citics, which is by 
reaſon of the ſtraightneſs and narrowneſs of the garments that are worn by them, which 1s occativ- 


ned by the folly ot Mothers, who while they covet to have their young daughters bodies {0 {mall in 
the middle as may be pothble, pluck and draw their bones awry, and make them crooked. For the 


ligaments of the back-bone being very tender, ſoft and moiftat that age, cannot ſtay it (iraight n_ 
[trONg1Y 3 


A ſupply of the defefts of Maus Body. Book XXIII. 
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ſtrongly > but being pliant, catily permits the ſpondels to ſlip awry inwards, outwaxds, or ſidewile, 
as they are thruſt or forced, : | 

The remedy for this deformity is to have breſt-platcs of Tron, full of holes all over them, whereby 
they may be lighter to wear 3 and they mult be ſo lincd with bombaſtc that they may hurt no place 
of the body. Every three moneths new plates muſt be made tor thoſe that are not yet arrived at their 
full growth for otherwiſe by the daily aflux ot more matter, they would become worſe, But 
theſc Plates willdo them ſmall good that arc alrcady at their full growth. 


The form of an Iron Breſt-plate, to amend the crookedneſs of the Body. 
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CHAP. IX 


How to relieve ſuch as have their Urin flow from them againſt their wills, and ſuch as want their Yards. 


them by drops, againſt their wills and conſent. This accident is very grievous and troubleſomn, 


eſpecially to men that travel : and for their ſakes onely I have invented the inſtrument here be- 
neath deſcribcd. 


T: thoſe that have the Strangury, of what cauſe ſoever that malady cometh, the urin paſſeth from 


It is madelike unto a cloſe breech or hoſe; it mult be of Lattin, and to contain An Inftrumens 
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ſome four ounces : it muſt be put into the Patients hoſe, betwixt his thighs, unto which ir mult be _— po 


tied with a point by the ring. Into the open and hollow mouth of this inftrument, which is noted 
with the letter C, the Patient mult put his yard and into this concavity or hollowncſs goeth a ftay 
ſomewhat deep, it is marked with the letter B, and made or placcd there, both to hold or bear the 
end of the yard, and alſo by his cloſe joint that it mult have unto the veſlcl, to ftay the urin from go- 
ing back again when it is once in. But the letters A and D, do ignihe all the ivlicument 3 that, the 


former part, this the hinder part thereof. Now this is the ſhape thercot. 


The Figure of an Inſtrument, which you may call a Baſin, or Receptacle for the Urin. 


CCOOCGLAES- 


CL <S = 


Thoſe that have their Yards cut off cloſe to their bellies, are greatly troubled in making of Urin. 
{o that they are conſtrained to fit down like women. For their eaſe, I have deviſed this Pipe or 
—_ having an hole through it as big as one finger, which may be made of Wood, or rather 

ttin. 

A and C doſhew the bigneſs and length of the Pipe. B Sheweth the brink on the broader 
end, D Sheweth the outſide of the brink. This Inſtrument mult bc applied to the lower part of 
Os peftinis : on the upper end it is encompaſſed with a brink for the paſſage of the Urin, for thereby 
it will receive the Urin better, and carry it from the Patient as he ſtandeth upright. 


Warer, 
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it be holpen by Art: which thing I performed in a Gentleman belonging to Annas of 
An Hiſtory, 


— — — —_ 
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The deſcription of a Pipe or Conduit, ſerving in ſtead of the Tard in making of water, 
tie which therefore we may call an artificial Tard. 
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CHAP. X. 
By what means the periſhed funttion or aftion of a thumb or finger may be correfted and amended, 


Hen a ſinew or tendon iscut clean aſunder, the action in that part, whereof it was the au- 
thor, is altogether aboliſhed 3 ſo that the member cannot bend or ſtretch out it ſelf, unleſs 


Montmorency, General of the French Horſemen, who in the battel of Dreux received fo great a wound 
with a Back-ſword upon the outſide of the wrilt of the right hand, that thc tendons that did ere or 
draw up the Thumb were cut clean in ſunder 3 and alſo when the wound was throughly whole and 
conſolidated, the Thumb was bowed inwards, and tell into the palm of the hand, fo that he could 
not extend or litt it up, unleſs it were by the help of the other hand, and then it would preſently fall 
down again 3 by reaſon whereof he could hold neither Sword, Spear. nor Javelin in his hand, fo that 
he was altogether unprofitable for War, without which he ſuppoſed there was no lite, Wherctore he 
conſultcd with me about the cutting away of his Thumb, which did hinder his gripings, which I re- 
fuſed to do, and told him that I conceived a means how it might be rcmcdicd without cutting, away, 
Therefore I cauſed a caſe to be made for it of Lattin, whercinto I put the Thumb: this cafe 
was ſo artincially faſtned by two firings that were put into two rings made in it above the joint of 


the hand, that the Thumb ſtood upright and ſtraight out, by reaſon whereot he was able afterwards 
to handle any kind of weapon, 


The form of a Thumb or Finger-ſtall of Tron or Lattin.zo lift 
#p or erect the 1 5umb, or any other Finger that cannot be Z 11111 
erected of it ſelf. fil G am - 


ay | 
RN \W\ ACC N A 


Q 


being made of an equal, ſtraight, chin, but yet tirong plate of Lattin, lined on the inner fide with ilk: 
or any ſuch like ſoft thing, and ſo placed in the writt of the hand, that it may come unto the Palm, or 


the tirlt joints of thetingers 3 and it mult be ticd above with convenient ſtays, and ſo the diſcommo- 
dity of the depreſſion, or hanging of the hand, may be avoided : therefore this Iuſtrument may be 
called the Ercdtor of the Hand. 


It that in any man the finews or tendons which hold 
the hand upright, be cut aſunder with a wound.ſo that 
he is not able to lift up his hand, it nay cafily be ere- 
Ed or lifted up with this Inttrument that tolloweth, 


I 


The Erefior of the Hand. 
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CHAP. XL + 
Of helping thoſe that are Vari or Valgi, that is, erook-legged, or crooks footed, 


inwards or outwards. 


fault is cither from the firſt conformation in the womb, through the default in the Mother, is, 
who hath her legs in like manner crooked 3 or becauſe that in the time when the is great 

with child, ſhe commonly fits with her legs acroſs or elſe after the child is born, and that cithcr be- 
cauſe his legs be not well ſwathed when he is laid into the Cradle, or elſe becauſe they be not well 
placed in carrying the infant 3 or if he be not well looked unto by the Nurſe when he leameth to go: 
for the bones are very tender, and almoſt as flexible as Wax. 

But contrariwiſe, thoſe are called YValgi whoſe legs are crooked or bowed outwards. This may What Yalgus 
come through the default of the firſt contormation as well as the other ; for by both, the feet alſo and is- 
the knees may be made crooked 3 which thing whoſoever will amend, muſt reſtore the bones into 
their proper and natural place ſo that in thoſe that are varow, he mult thruſt the bones outwards, 
as though he would make them zalgows : neither is it ſufficient to thruſt them ſo, but they ought alſo 
to be retained there in their places after they are fo thruſt, for otherwiſe they being not well eltabli- 
ſhed, would ſlip back again. 

They muſt be ſtaid in their places, by applying of collars and bolſters on that fide whereunto the 
bones do lean and incline themſelves; for the ſame purpoſe boots may be made of leather, of the 
thickneſs of a tcſtone, having a ſlit in the former part all along the bone of the leg, and alſo under the 
ſole of the foot, that being drawn together on both ſides, they may be the better fitted and fit cloſer 
to theleg, And let this Medicin following be applied all about the leg. Be Thuris, maſtich. aloes, A Plaſtet to 
boli armeni, an. 3 }. aluminis roch. refine pini ficce, ſubtiliſſime pulveriſ. an. 3 11). farine volat. 5 j. (5. albzm hold faſt re- 
ovor. 9. ſe make thereof a Medicin. You may alfo add a little Turpentine, lett it ſhould dry ſooner, or ltored bones, 
more vehemently than is neceſſary. But you muſt beware, and take great heed, lett that ſuch as were 
of late varous or valgous, ſhould attempt or (train themſelves to go betore that their joints be confir- 
med; for ſo the bones that were lately ſet in their places, may flip alide again. And morcover, until 
they are able to go without danger, lct them wear high ſhoes tied cloſe to their feet, that the bones 
may be ſaid the better and more firmly in their places but let that fide of the ſoal of the ſhoe be 
under-laid whither the foot did incline before it was reſtored. 


The Form of little Boots, whereof the one is open and the other ſhut, 


T's that are ſaid to be Vari, whoſe feet or legsare bowed or crooked inwards. This de- yyhar way 
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lil - 
if: CHAP. XII, | 


By what Means Arms, Legs, and Hands may be made by Art, and placed in flead of the natural 
| Arms, Legs, or Hands that are cut off and loſt, 


Nature, and ſupply the defect of members that are periſhed and loft. And hereof it 
cometh that we may perform the tun&tions of going, ftanding and handling with Arms 
and Hands made by Art, and undergo our neceſſary flexions and extenſions with both of them. 1 haye 
ql! gotten the forms of all thoſe members made ſo by Art, and the proper names of all the Engines ang 
1108 Inſtruments whereby thoſe artificially made are called, ro my great coſt and charges, of a molt inge. 
Mt nious and excellent Smith dwelling at Paris, who is called of thoſe that know him, and alſo of firan. 
WW . ers, by noother name than the Little Lorainz and here 1 have cauſed them to be pourtraid, or ſe 
We. o own, that thoſe that ſtand in need of ſuch things, after the example of them, may cauſe ſome Smith 
19 or ſuch like Workman, to ſerve them in the like caſe. They are not onely profitable for the neceC. 
il fity of the body, but alſo for the decency and comelineſs thereof. And here follow their forms, 


N Eceſlity oftentimes conſirains us to find out the means whereby we may help and imitate 


The form of an Hand made artificially of Tron. 
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This F ignre following ſheweth the back-ſide of an Hand artificially made, and ſo that 


it maybe tied tothe arm or ſleeve. 
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The deſcription of Legs made artificially of Tron. 


A ſupply of the defeft of Mans Body. 
The Form of an Arm made of Iron very artificially. 
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Book XXII. 
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The Form of a Woodden Leg made for poor Men. 
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A Sheweth the ſtump or ſtock of the woodden Leg. BB Sheweth the two ſtays which muſt be on both ſide 
of the Leg, the ſhorter of them muſt be on the inner ſide, CC Sheweth the Pillow or Bolſter wherun 
the Knee muſt reſt in the bottom between the two ſtays, that ſo it mayreſt the ſofter. D D Shewcth the 
thongs or girths with their round buckles put through the two ſtays on either ſide to ſtay the Knee in his 
place firm and immovable, that it ſlip not aſide. E Sheweth the thigh it ſelf, that you may know af- 
ter what faſhion it muſt ſtand. 


It happens alſo many times, that the Patient that had the nerves or tendons of his Leg wounded, 
[ long after the wound is whole and conſolidated, cannot go but with very great pain and torment, 
by reaſon that the foot cannot follow the muſcle that ſhould draw it up. That this malady may 
: be remedied, you ought to faſten a linnen band made very ſirong unto the ſhoe that the Patient wea- 

1, reth on that his pained foot 3 and at the knee it muſt have a flit where the knee may come forth in 

*} . _ . . - 

1 bowing of the Leg : and it mult be truſſed up faſt unto the Patients middle, that it may the better 
lift up and erc& the foot in going, This band is marked in the Figure following with the let- 
| | ters AA, 
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. | | 
CHAP. XIII. KAN 
Of amending or helping of Lameneſf or Halting, | {Þf | 1 [ 
Alting is not onely a great deformity, but alſo very troubleſom ad grievqus. Therefore OE ki ; 
it that any be grieved therewith by reaſon that one of his legs is ſhorter than the other, WL IVES 
it may be holpen by putting under his ſhort foot this ſitting Crutch, which weare now SLA batt | 
about to deſcribe. For by the help of this, he ſhall not onely go upright, but alſo more eaſily and 94 8 | ret 
with little labour or no pain at all. It was taught me by Nicolas Piccard Chirurgeon to tl&t Duke of ORISSA 
Lorain» Thc Form thereot is this : . es 4 jpg" 
» (1 SB Tf 11G 
WA 6, fel 
Ty \b" 
iT any 4 1 
i | "ny; 

A Shereeth the taff or ſtilt of this Crutch, which muſt be made of Wood. B Sheweth the Seat of Tron wheres " Bel | thaw! 6 4 
on the thigh reſteth, juſt under the buttock, C Sheweth a prop which ſtayeth up the ſeat whereon all the Wnryy, 
weight of the Patients body refteth, D Sheweth the ſtirrup, being mage of Iron, and bowing crooked uf< [ #44 
wards, that the foot may jtand firm, and not ſlip off it when the Patient goeth, E Sheweth the Prop tht Yi F 
ftayeth or holdeth up the jtirrup to ſtrengthen it. F Sheweth the foot of the ſtilt or crutch made of Tron 4.» "i 
with many pikes, and compaſſed with a ring or ferule, ſo to keep it from ſlipping. G The croſs or bead } 2s ? 
of the crutch which the Patient muſt put under his arm-hole to lean upon, as it is to be ſeen in the Figure, adi 

The End of the Three and Twentieth Book, Hit 
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BOOK XXIV: 
Ofte G E NERATION f MAX. 


Taman PSS ACK 


PAQS OD the Creator and maker of all things, immediately after the Creation of the World, of bis un- 
/(f | £ ſeakable counſel and ineſtimable wiſdom, not onely diſt ingmiſhed mankind, bnt all other living 
; & yd Creatures alſo into a double ſex, to wit, of Male and Female, that ſo they being moved and 
The cauſe of >= enticed by the allurements of Lu(t, might deſire Copulation, thence to have Procreation. For this 
this diſtin- bountiful Lord hath appointed it as a ſolace unto ever; living creature againſt the moſt certain and 
Eton. fatal neceſſity of death : then for as much as each particular living creature cannot continue for ever, yet they 
may endure by their ſpecies or kind, by propagation and ſucceſſion of creatures, which is by procreation, ſo long as 
the World endureth. In this conjunGion or copulation repleniſhed with ſuch deleable pleaſure, ( which God 
hath chiefly eſtabliſhed by the Law of Matrimony,) the Male and Female yield forth their ſeeds, which preſent- 
What Seed is. ly mixed and conjoined, are received and kept in the Females womb, For the ſeed is a certain ſpumons or foamy 
humour repleniſhed with vital ſpirit, by the benefit whereof, cs it were by a certain ebullition or fermentation, it 
is puffed up, and ſwollen bigger, and both the ſeeds being ſeparated from the more _ bloud of both the Parents. 
are the material and formal beginning of the iſſue z for the ſeed of the Male being caſt and received into the 
womb, is accounted the principal and efficient cauſe; but the ſeed of the Female us repnted the ſubjacent matter. 
The conditi- oy the matter wherein it worketh. Good and laudable ſeed ought to be white. ſhining, clammy, kyotty, ſmelling 
= good like unto the Elder or Palm, deleable to Bees, and ſinking down in the bottom of W ater being put into it, fu 
x that which ſwimmeth on the rater is eſteemed unfruitful ; for a great portion cometh from the brain, yet ſome 
Seed falleth, thereof falls from the whole body, and frem all the parts both firm and ſoft thereof. For unleſf it come from the 
from all the whole body and every part thereof, all and every part of the iſſue cannot be formed thereby, becauſe like things 
m_ of the ,,, engendred of their like : and therefore it cometh that the Child reſembleth the Parent, not onely in ſtature 
Ye nd favour, but alſo in the conformation and proportion ef his limbs and members, and complexion and tempe- 
Wherefore 7ture of bis inward parts, ſo that diſeaſes are oft-times hereditary, the weakyefs of this or that entrail bemp 
many diſeaſes tranſlated from the Parent to the Child, There are ſome which ſuppoſe this falling of the ſeed from the whule 
are hercdita- body not to be underſtood according to the weight -and matter, as if it were a certain portion of all the bloud ſe- 
TY. . parated from the reſt ; but according to the power and form, that is to ſay, the animal, natural and vital ſpirits, 
How ſeed 15 to being the framers of formation and life, and alſo the formative faculty to fall down from all the parts into the 


The diſtinRi- 
on of Male and 
Female, 


+ be underſtood 


to fall from ſeed, that is wrought or perfefted by the Teſticles, for proof and confirmation whereof, they alledge that many 
=_ whole perfect, ſound, abſolute, and well proportioned children, are born of lame and decrepit Parents, 
dy, FT 


CHAP. XXIX, 
 Whythe generative parts are eudued with great pleaſure. 


> oo and bcfore it in living Creatures that are of a luſty age, when matter aboundcth in thoſe 

P : parts, there gocth a certain fervent or furious dcſire : the cauſes thereof many, of which 
the chiefctt is, That the kind may be preſerved and kept tor cver, by the propagation and ſubſiitu- 
tion of other living creatures of the ſame kind, For brute Bcaſts which want reaſon, and there- 
fore cannot be ſolicitous for the preſervation of their kind, ncvcr come to carnal copulation 
unleſs they be moved thercunto by a certain vehement provocaticn of unbridled Luſt, and as 
it were by the ſtimulation of Venery. But Man that is enducd with xcalen, bcing a divinc and 
moſt noble creature, would never yield nor make his mind ſo ſubjcct to a thing ſo abje and hlthy 
as is carnal copulation, but that the venercous ticklings, raiſcd in thoſe parts, relax the ſeverity 
of his mind 3 or Reaſon admoniſheth him that the memory of his nawe ought not to end with his * 
life, but to bc preſerved unto all generations, as far as may be poſſible, by the propagation of his 
{ced or iſſue. Therefore by reaſon of this protit or commodity , Nature hath enducd the gent- 
tals with a far more exact or exquiſite ſenſe than the other parts, by ſending the great finews 
unto them, and moreover ſhe hath cauſed them to be bedewed or moiſined with a certain 
whayiſh humour, not much unlike the ſecd ſent from the glandulcs or kernels calkd proſtate, fitu- 
atcd in Men at the beginning of the neck of the bladder, but in Womcn at the bottom ot the womd : 
this moiſture hath a certain ſharpneſs or biting, for that kind ot humour of all others can chiefly 
provoke thoſe parts to their function or office, and yicld them a deleQable pleaſure, while they arc 
in exccution of the ſame. For even ſo whayiſh and ſharp humours, when they arc gathered toge- 
ther under the skin, it they wax warm, tickle with a certain pleaſant itching, and by their motion 1n- 
fer delight : but the nature of the genital parts or members is not ſtirred up or provoked to the expul- 
fon of the ſeed with theſe provocations of the humours, abounding either in quantity or quality only, 
bat a certain great and hot ſpirit or breath contained in thoſe parts, doth begin todilate it iclt more 


and more, which cauſcth a certain incredible cxcels of pleaſure or voluptuouineſs, yr 
oCnit2ls 


What moveth \ Certain great plcaſure accompanicth the fitn&tion of the parts appointed for generation 3 
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genitals being, replete, arc ſpread forth cr diſtended cvery way unto their full greatneſs. The Yard 
is given to Mcn whercby they may calt out their ſeed dircetly or ftraitly into the Womans womb; 
to Women whereby thcy may receive that ſeed fo calt forth, by the open or wide month of the ſame 
neck, and alſo that they may caſt forth their own ſced ſent through the ſpermatick veſſels unto their 
teſticles 3 theſe ſpermatick veſſels, that is to fay, the Vein lying above, and the artery lying below, The cauſe of 
do make many flcxions or windings, yet one as many as the other, like unto t'1c tendrils of Vines folding of the 
diverfly platted or folded together, and in thoſe folds or bendings the bloud and fpirit which are —-— 
carried unto the teiticles, are concocted a longer time, and fo converted into a white ſeminal ſub- —_ 
ſtance, The lower of theſe flexions or bowings do end in the Stones or Telticles. But the Teſticles 
for as much as they arc Jouſe, thin, and ſpongeous, or hollow, recciving the humour which was begun 
to be concectcd in the torz-namied veſlels, concodt it again themſclves : but the Tetticles of Men 
concot the more pertcctly torthe procreation of the iſſue, and the teſticles of Women more imper- yygmens Tes 
fetly, becauſe they arc more co!d, lefs, weak, and tceble, but the Seed becometh white by the con- Nicles more © 
tat or touch of the Teſticles, becauſe the ſubſtance of them is white, The male is ſuch as engen- imperfeR. 
dereth in another, and the female in her felt, by the ſpermatick veſſels which are implanted in the 
inner capacity of the womb . But out of all doubt, unleſs Nature had prepared fo many allure- why many 
ments , baits, and provocations of pleaſure, there is ſcarce any man ſo hot and delighted in vene- Men and wo- 
rous a&ts, which confidering and markivg the place appointcd for humane conception, the loath- —— = 
ſomnels of the filth which daily talleti down into it, and wherewithall itis humce&cd and moilined, madula.. 
and the vicinity and ncarneſs of the great gut under it, and of the bladder above it, but would ſhun 
the embraces of Womcn. Nor would any Wornen delire the company of Man, which once PIcmec- 
ditates or fore-thinks with her {elf on the labour that ſhe ſhould ſuſtain in bcaring in the burthen of 

her child nine Moneths, and of the almott deadly pains that the ſhall ſuffer in her delivery. 

' Mcnthat uſe too frequent copulation, oftentimes in ſtead of ſced calt forth a crude and bloudy Oy on WS 
humour, and ſometimes meer bloud it (cit; and oft-times they can hardly make water but with SETS | 
reat pain, by reaſon that the clammy and oily moiſture, which Nature hath placed in the glan- derate copu- 

Jules called the Proſtate, to make the paſſage of the urin ſlippery, and to defend it againſt the ſharp- lation. 
nels of the urin that paſſeth through it, is walted, fo that atterward they ſhall ſtand in necd of the 
help of a Surgeon to cauſe them to make water with eaſe and without pain, by injeding ct a little ! 
Oil out of a Syringe into the conduit of the Yard. For in generation it is fit the man caſt forth w_ _—_ 
his ſeed into the womb, with a certain impetuolity , his Yard bcing ſtiff and diſtended, and the —neracian, 
Woman to receive the ſame without delay into her womb being wide open, lelt that through delay 
the ſeed wax cold, and ſo become unfruittul by reaſon that the ſpirits are diflipated and conſumed, 
The Yard is diſtended or made fiiff, when the nervous, ſpongeous and hollow ſubftance thereof is 
lete and puffed up with a flatulent ſpirit. The womb allures or draws the maſculine tced into 
it ſelf by the mouth thereof, and it receives the womans ſeed by the horns from the ſpermatick 
veſſels which come from the Teſticles into the hollownelſs or concavity of the womb , tizat fo it 
may be tempered by conjunction, commiſtion and confuſion with the mans feed, and ſo redu- 
ced or brought unto a certain equality: for generation or conception cannor tollow wzthour clic 
concourſe of two ſeeds, well and perte&ly wrought in the very ſame moment of time, nor wit!:- 
out a laudable diſpolition of the won.b both in temperature and complexion : if in this mixcure * 
of ſeeds the mans ſced in quality and quantity exceed the womans, it will be a man-child 3 it nor, bars my 
awoman-child, although that in either of the kinds there is both the mans and womans fecd : male is engen- 
as you may ſce by the daily experience of thoſe men who by their firtt wives have had boys only, dred. 
and by their ſecond wives had girls oncly : the like you may ſee in certain women, who by their tirlt 
hasbands have had males oncly, and by thcir ſecond husbands females onely. Morcover, one and 
the ſame man is not always like affected to get a man or woman-child ; tor by reafon of his age, 
temperature and dict, he doth ſometimes yield torth feed cndued with a maſculine virtue, and ſome- 
times witha feminine or weak virtue, {o that it is no marvel it men get ſometimes men and ſome« 
times women-children. 


CHAP. IL 


Of what quality the Seed is, whereof the male, and whereof the female is engendred. 
M- Children are engendred of a more hot and dry ſeed, and women of a more cold why men- 


and moiſt : for there is much leſs ſtrength in cold then in heat, and likewiſe in moj- <bildren are 4 
ſture than in drineſs3 and that is the cauſe why it will be longer before a Girl is for- 2997 _— 
med in the womb than a boy. In the ſced lieth both the procreative and the formative power : than women. 
As for example , In the power of Melon-ſccd are fituate the Stalks, Branches, Leaves, Flowers, The Seed is 
Fruit, the Form, Colour, Smell, Taftc, Sced and all. The like reaſon is of other ſeeds3 ſo Applc- _ n Am 
grafts cngrafted in the ſtock of a Pear-tree bear Apples: and we doalways tind and ſee by experience, + ogy 
that the tree (by virtue of grafting) that is gratted, doth convert it ſelt into the nature of the Siens cometh or 
wherewith it is grafted. But although the child that is born doth reſemble or is very like unto the fioweth. _ 
Father or Mother, ashis or her ſeed exceedeth in the mixture 3 yet for the molt part it happeneth Why the = 
that the Children are more like the Father than the Mother, becauſe that in the time of copulation," artery 
the mind of the woman is more tixed on her husband, than the mind of the husband on, or towards jjke unto theix 
his wife : for in the time of copulation or conception, the forms or the likeneſs of thoſe things that Farhers, 

are conceived and kept in mind, are tranſported and impreſſed in the Child or iſſue : tor ſo rhey at- 

htm that there was a certain Queen of the Atbiopians who brought forth a white child, the reaſon 

Was (as ſhe confeſſed) that at the time of copulation with her King, ſhe thought on a marvelous ey 

thing, 
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538 Concerning the Generation of Man. 
When chil- thing, with a very ſtrong imagination. Therefore Heſiod adviſcth all marricd people not to give 
dren ſhould themſelves to carnal copulation when they return from burials, but when they come from Feaſts 
be gotten. nd Plays, Icſt that thcir ſad, hcavy, and pentive cogitations, ſhould be ſo transfuſed and engrafren in 
the iſſue; that they ſhould contaminate or infe& the pleaſant joytulnels of his life with (ad, penſive 
Why often- gr pathonate thoughts, Sometimes it happcneth, although very ſeldom, the child is neither like the 
ery = _ Father nor the Mother, but in favour reſembleth his Grandfather, or any other of his Kindred ; þ 
bleth the reaſon that in the inward parts of the parents.the engrafted power and nature of the Grandfather lies 
Grandfather, hidden 3 which when it hath lurked there long, not working any effect, at length breaks forth by 
means of ſome hiddcn occalion : wherein Nature reſemblcth the Painter, making the lively pourtrai- 
tureof a thing, which as tar as the ſubject matter will permit, doth form the iflue like unto the Paz 
rents in every habitz ſo that often-times the diſcaſcs of the Parents are transferred or partici. 
patcd unto the children, as it were by a certain hereditary title: for thoſe that are crook-backe, get 
crook-backt children thoſe that are lame, lame thoſe that are leprous, leprous thoſe that have 
the ſtone, children having the fione; thoſe that have the ptilick, children having the ptilick; and 
thoſe that have the gout, children having the gout : for the ſecd tollows the power, nature, tempe- 
why ſome- Tature, and complexion of him that engendercth it. Therefore of thoſe thatare in health and ſound 
times thoſe healthy and ſound; and of thoſe that are weak and diſeaſed, weak and diſcafed children arc begot- 
char are diſea- ten, unleſs happily the ſecd of one of the Parents that is ſound doth correct or amend the diſcaſcd 
ſed do ger impreſſion of the other that is diſeaſed, orelſe the temperate and ſound womb as it were by the gen= 


_ _ tle and pleaſant breath thercot. 
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CHAP. IL 


IW hat is the cauſe why Females of all brute Beaſts, being great with young, do neither deſire, nor 
admit the Males, until they have brought forth their Toung, 


— mt to the thing that is preſent, very little or nothing at all perceiving things that are paſt and 


ats is given k to come, Theretore after they have conceived, they are unmindtul of the pleaſure that is 
ro brute beaſts paſt; and do abhor copulation 3 tor the ſenſe or teeling of luſt is given unto them by Nature, onely 
Why of brute for the preſervation of their kind, and nor tor voluptuouſneſs, or deicftition. But the Males raging, 
beaſts the Cwclling, andas it were ſtimulated by the provocations of the heat or fervency of their luſt, do then 
Males raging run unto them, follow and dchire copulation, becauſe a ccrtain ttrong odor or ſmell cometh into the 
with luſt, fol- 2;x from their ſccret or genital parts, which pierceth into their notirils, and unto their brain, and 6 
—_ me jnferreth an imagination, deſire, and heat, Contrariwiſe, the fenſe and fecling of venerous actions 
Wherefore a ſcemeth to be given by nature to Women, not onely for the propagation of iſſue and for the conſer- 
woman when vation of mankind, but alſo to mitigate and afiwage the miſeries of mans life, as it were by the en» 
ſhe is with tjcements of that pleaſure : alſo the great {tore of hot bloud that is about the heart, wherewith men 
os ox oo abound, maketh greatly to this purpoſe, which by impulſion of imagination, which ruleth the hu- 
P *  mours, being driven by the proper paſſages down trom the heart and entrails into the genitals, doth 
ſtir upin them a new Juſt, 
The Malcs of brute Bcalts, being provoked or moved by the ſtimulation of luſt, rage and are al- 
molt burſt with a Tentigo or cxtcnlion of the genital parts, and ſometimes wax mad but after that 
they have ſatished their luk with the temale ot their kind, they preſently become gentle, and leave off 


\uch herceneſs. 


FT He cauſe hereof is, for as much as they are moved by ſenſe onely, they apply themſelves un. 
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CHAP. IV. 


What things are to be ohſarved, as neceſſary unto generation in the time of copulation. 


Hen the Husband cometh into the Wifes Chamber, he muſt entertain her with all kind of 
may be mo- dalliance, wanton behaviour, and allurements to Venery ; but if he perccive her to be flow, 
ved to Venery and more cold, he mutt cheriſh, embrace, and tickle her, and ſhall not abruptly, the nerves 
and Conce- heing ſuddenly diſtended, break into the held of Nature; but rather ſhall creep in by little and little, 
> intermixing more wanton kifſes with wanton words and ſpeeches, handling her ſecret partsand 

dugs, that the may take tire, and be enflamed to venery for ſoat length the womb (hall {irive and 
wax fervent witha deſire of caſting forth its own ſeed, and receive the mans ſeed to be mixed toge- 
ther therewith. But if all theſe things will not ſuffice to enflame the woman, for women for the 
molt part are more flow and flack unto the expulſion or yielding forth of their ſeed, it ſhall benecel- 
fry tirſt tofoment her ſecret parts with the decoction of hot herbs made with Muſcadine, or boiled 
in any other good Wine, and to put alittle Musk or Civet into the neck or mouth of the womb : and 
when the ſhall perceive the efflux of her ſeed to approach, by reaſon of the tickling pleafure, the mult 
ets advertiſe her husband thercof, that at the very inſtant time or moment, he may allo yield forth his 
of ohe de ſced, that by the concourſe or meeting of the ſeeds, conception may be made, and ſoat length a child 
moſt neceſſa- formed and born. And that it may have the better ſucceſs, the husband muſt not preſently ſeparate 
ry for genera- himſelf from his wifes embraces, leſt the air ſirike into the open womb, and ſo corrupt the ſeeds _ 
0s fore they are perfc&ly mixed together. When the man departs, let the woman lie {ii!] in quiet, 
laying her legs or her thighs acroſs, one upon another, and raiſing them up a little, leſt that by motion 
or downward lituation, the ſeed ſhould be thed or ſpilt : which is the cauſe why ſhe ought at that time 
not to talk, eſpecially chiding, nor to cough, nor ſneez, but give her ſelf to relt and quietnefs, If it 


be poſhble. CHAP 
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CHAP. V. 


By what ſigns it may be known, whether the Woman have conceived, or not. 


the whole body do ſomewhat ſhake, that is to fay, the womb drawing it ſelf together for the 

compreſhon and cntertainment thereof, it a little feeling of pain doth run up and down the lower 
belly, and about the navel, if ſhe be flecpy, if the loath the embracings of a man, and if her face be pale, 
it is a token that ſhe hath conceived, 

In ſome, after conception ſpots or freckles ariſe in their face, their eyes are depreſſed and ſunk in, Spots or 

the white of their eyes waxeth pale, they wax giddy in the head, by reaſon that the vapours are rai- ſpecs in the 
{ed up from the menſtrual bloud that is (topped, ſadneſs and heavinels grieve their minds, with loath- —_ - Ms = 
ing and waywardnefs, by rcaſon that the ſpirits are covered with the ſmoaky darkneſs of the vapours: child. 
pains in teeth and gums, and {wouning ottentimes cometh, the appetite is depraved or overthrown, | 
with aptneſs to vomit, and longing, whereby it happeneth that they loath meats of goods juice, and Why many 
long for and defire illaudable meats, and thoſe that are contrary to nature, as coles, dirt, aſhes, ftink- Jeng! oy, 
ing ſalr-fſh, ſuch ſowre, auſtere and tart truits, pepper, vinegar, and ſuch like acrid things, and other, er refuſe 
altogether contrary to nature and uſe, by reaſon of the condition of the ſuppreſſed humour abound- laudable 
ing and falling into the oritice of the frtomach, This appetite ſo depraved or overthrown, endurcth meats,and de- 
in ſome until the time of child-birth 3 in others it cometh in the third moneth after their conce- I* mars > 
ption, When hairs do grow on the child : and laftly,it leaveth them a little before the fourth moneth, —_ co——_—_ 
becauſe that the child, being now greater and ſtronger, conſumes a great part of the excremental to Narure. 
and ſuperfluous humour, The ſuppreſſed or (ttopped terms in women that are great with child, are The ſuppre(- 
divided into three parts 3 the more pure portion maketh the nutriment for the child, the ſecond o_ yy dt- 
aſcendeth by little and little into the dugs, and the impurelt of all remaincth in the womb about the bm part 
Infant, and maketh the ſecondine or atter-birth, whercin the Infant lieth as in a ſoft bed. Thoſe 
women are great witi child, whoſe urin is more ſharp, tervent, and ſomewhat bloudy, the bladder 
not onely waxing warm by the comprcthon of the womb 3 fervent, by reaſon of the bloud contained 
in it, but alſo the thinner portion ot the ſame bloud being expreſſed, and {wcating, out into the blad- 
der. A ſwelling and hardneſs of the dugs, and veins that are under the dugs in the breaſts and about Hip.t. de Morki 
them, and milk coming, out when they are preſſed, with a certain ſtirring motion in the belly, are mul, 
certain infallible tigns of greatneſs with child. Neither in this greatneſs of child-bearing, the veins of 
the dugs onely, but of all the whole body, appear tull and ſwelled up. eſpecially the veins of the thighs 
and legs3 fo that by their manitold folding and knitting together, they do appear varicous, where- 
of cometh fluggiſhneſs of the whole body, heavineſs and impotency, or difficulty of going, eſpecially 
when the time of dcliverance is at hand. Latily, It you would know whether the Woman have 
conceived or not, give unto her when ſhe goeth to ſleep, fome Mead or honicd water to drink 3 and 
it ſhe have a griping in her guts or belly, the hath conceived ;, if not, ſhe hath not conceived. 


[| the ſecd in the time of copulation, or preſently after be not ſpilt, if in the meeting of the ſeeds 
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CHAP. VI. 


That the womb. ſo ſoon 4s it hath received the ſeed, is preſently contrafied or drawn together. 


Fter that the ſeeds of the Malc and female have both met, and are mixed together in the ca- 
A pacity of the womb, then the orifice thereof doth draw it (elf cloſe together, lelt the ſeeds 
ſhould fall out. Therethe Females ſeed gocth and turneth into nutriment, and the increaſe why the fe- 
of the Males ſecd 3 becauſe all things are nourithed, and do increaſe by thoſe things that are molt fa- male ſeed is 
miliar, and like unto them. But the fimilitude and familiarity of ſeed with ſeed is far greater than Purriment for 
with bloud 3 ſo that when they are perfectly mixcd and coagulated together, and ſo wax warm by **<Tale ſeed, 
the ſtraight and narrow encloſure of the womb, a certain thin skin doth grow about it, like unto that 
that will be over unskimmed Milk, 
Morcover, this concretion or congealing of the ſeed, is like unto an Egg laid before the time that it 
ſhould : that is to ſay, whoſe membrane or tunicle that it compaſſeth it about, hath not as yet increa- 
ſed or grown into a ſhelly hardneſs about it 3 in folding-wiſe are ſeen many ſmall threds dividing 
themſelves, over-{pread with a certain clammy, whitiſh or red ſubſtance, as it were with black bloud. 
In the midit under it appearcth the navel, from whence that ſmall skin is produced. But a man may 
underſtand many things that may appertain unto the conception of mankind by the obſervation of & Wm_s 
. =oonP y tO UN 
twenty Eggs, ſetting them to be hatched under an Hen, and taking one every day and breaking it, qertand hus 
and diligently confidering it 3 tor in ſo doing, on the twenticth day you ſhall hnd the Chick pertectly man conce- 
formed with the navel. That little skin that ſo compaſſeth the Infant in the womb, is called the ption. 
{ecundine or Chorion, but commonly the after-birth, 
This little skin is perte&ly made within fix days, according to the judgment of Hippocrates, as pro- 1#6.4e nat.putt 
htable and neceſſary not onely to contain the (ccds ſo mixed together, but alfo-to tuck nutriment 
through the oritices of the veſlels ending in the womb. Thoſe oritices the Greeks do call Cotyledones, What the Co 
and the Latins Acetabula, for they are as it were hollowed eminences, like unto thoſe which may be #J/t4ones ares 
leen in the feet or ſnout of a Cuttle-tith many times in a double vrder, both for the working and hold- 
Ing of their meat. Thoſe eminences called Acetabula, do not lo greatly appear in women as m many 
brute beaſts. Therefore by theſe the ſecondine cleaveth on every fide unto the womb, tor the con- 
ſervation, nutrition, and increaſe of the conecived feed; nas 
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Concerning the Qeneration of Man. Book XXIy, 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the generation of the Navel. 


another veſſel, that is to ſay, a Vein to the Vein, and an Artery to the Artery : thele ſoft ang 
yet thin veſſels are framed with alittle thin membrane, which being ſpread under, ſticketh 
to them 3 for to them it is in ſtead of a membrane, and a ligament, and a tunicle, or a defence; and it 
is doubled with the others, and made of the Vein and Artery of the Navel. Theſe new (mall ye; 
of the Infant, with their orifices, do anſwer directly one to one, to the Cotyledones or eminences cf 
the womb) they are very {mall and little,as it were the hairy fibres that grow upon roots that are in the 
earth;and when they have continued ſo a longer time, they are combined together,that of two they arc 
made one Veſlcl,until that by continual connexion, all thoſe veflels go and degenerate into two other 
reat veſſels, called the Umbilical veſſcls or the veſſels of thenavel,becauſe they do make the navel,and 
S enter into the childs body by the hole of the navel. Here Galen doth admire the ſingular provi 
yer joineth it dence of God and Nature; becauſe that in ſuch a multitude of veſſels, and in fo long a paſſage or 
felf with the Jength that they go or are produced, the vein doth never confound it felf, nor ſtick to the artery, nor 
_— the artery to the vein 3 butevery veſſel joineth it ſelt to the veſſel of its own kind. But the Umbili. 
cal vein, or Navel vein, entering into the body of the child, doth join it (elf preſently to the hollow 
part of the liver ; but the artery is divided into two, which join themſelves to the two lliack arte. 
rics along the ſides of the bladder, and are preſently covered with the Peritonexm ;, and by the be. 
nefit thereof annexed unto the parts which it goes unto, Thoſe ſmall veins and arteries are 2; 
it were the roots of the child z but thevein and artery of the Navel are as it were the body of the 
—__ , Tree, to bring down the nutriment to nouriſh the child. For firſt we live in the womb the life of 
ons ns >, © Plant, and then next the life of a Senſitive Creature : and as the firſt tunicle of the child is called 
that compaſs Chorion or Allantoides , ſo the other is called Amnios or Agnina, which doth compals the ſeed or child 
the infant in about on every fide, Theſe membranes are moſt thin, yea tor their thinneſs like unto the Spiders 
the womb, ac- web, woven one upon another; and alſo connexed in many places by the extremities of certain ſmall 
_ and hairy ſubſtances, which at length by the adjunRtion of their like do get firength 3 whereby you 
Gar in his may underſtand what is the cauſe why by divers and violent motions of the Mother in going and 
Book De #ſu dancing, or leaping, and alſo of the Infant in the womb, thoſe membranes are not almott broken, 
Partium, by For they arc ſoconjoined by the knots of thoſe hairy ſubſtances, that between them nothing, neither 
the name of the urin. nor the ſweat can come. as you may plainly and evidently perceive in the difſcEtion of a wo- 
the Secon- . _ »—» . 
dincs, mans body that is great with child, not depending on any other mans opinion, be it never fo old or 
inveterate: yet the ſtrength of thoſe membranes isnot ſo great, but that they may be ſoon brokenin 


the birth, by the kicking of the child. 


\ Fter the Woman hath conceived, to every one of the aforeſaid eminences groweth preſently 


The Vein ne- 


— 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Umbilical Veſſels, or the Veſſels belonging to the Navel. 


An old opint- 


on confuted, But yet in many, nay all the bodies I ſought in tor them, I could never find but thrice 3 


that is to ſay, one Vein, which is very large, ſo that in the paſſage thereof it will receive 
the tag of a point, and two Arteries, but not ſo large, but much narrower, z becauſe the child wantcth 
or ſtandeth in nced of much more bloud for his conformation, and the nutriment or increaſe of his 
parts, than of vital ſpirit. Do 
To what uſe Theſe Veſſels making the body of the Navel, which, as it is thought, 15 formed within nine or ten 
the knots of days.by thcir doubling and folding.make knots like unto the knots of a Franciſcan Friers girdle, that 
the childs Na- ſtaying the running bloud in thoſe their knotty windings, they might more perfectly concoct the 
OLED ſame : as may be ſcen in the cjaculatory ſpermatick veſſels, for which ule alſo the length of the Na- 

* velishalfanell; fo that in many Infants that are ſomewhat grown, it is found three or tour tuncs 

doubled about their neck or thigh. 

The childin = Aslong as the child is in his Mothers womb, he taketh his nutriment onely by the Navel, and not 
the womb ta- by his Mouth; neither doth he enjoy the uſe of eyes, cars, noſtrils, or fundament, neither ncedeth he 
keth his nutri- the functions of the heart. For the {pirituous bloud gocth unto it by the artcrics of the Navel, and 
_— into the lliack arteries; and from the Iliack arteries unto all the other arteries of the whole Body, 
his Mouth. Y for by the motion of theſe onely the Infant doth breath. Therefore it 1s not to be ſuppoſed that 
Aow the child the air is carried or drawn in by the Jungs unto the heart, in the body of the child, but contrariwile 
breatheth. fxom the heart to the lungs. For neither the heart doth perform the generation or working of 
bloud, or of the vital ſpirits. For the Iflue or Infant is contented with them as they arc made 
and wrought by his Mother, Which, until it hath obtained a tull, perte&, and whole deſcription 
of his parts and members, cannot be called a Child, but rather an Embryon, or an impertect {ub- 


ſtance, 


M = of the ancient Writers have written that there are five Veſſels found in the Navel, 


CHAP, 


Book XXIV. Concerning the Generation of Man. __ 541 


CHAP. IX 


Of the ebullition or ſwelling of t he ſeed in the womb, and of the concretion of the bubbles 
or bladders, or the three principal entrails, 


the eminences or cotyledons of the mothers veſſels, and diſperſed into all the whole ſeed, as - 
as they were fibres, or hairy ſtrings. Thoſe, as they picrce the womb, fo do they equally and 
in like manner penetrate the tunicle Chorion. And it is carricd this way, being a paſſage not onely 
neceſſary for the nutriment and conformation of the parts, but alſo into the veins diverſly woven 
and diſperſed into the skin Chorion. For thereby it cometh to pals, that the ſecd it ſelf boileth, and 
as it were fermenteth or {welleth, not only through occaſion of the place but alſo of the bloud and 
vital ſpirits that flow unto it 3 and then it ri{cth into three bubbles or bladders like unto the bub- 
bles which are occaſioned by the rain falling into a river or channel full of water. Theſe three bub- The thres 
bles or bladders, are certain rude, or new torms, or concretions of the three principal entrails, that bladders. 
is to ſay, of the liver, hcart, and brain. All this former time it is called {ced, and by no other when the 
name 3 but when thoſe bubble ariſe, it is called an embryon, or the rude form of a body until the ſeed is called 
ret conformation of all the members: on the fourth day after that the vein of the navel is formed, an embyyons 
it ſucketh groſſer bloud, that is, of a more full nutriment out of the Cotyledons. And this bloud, 
becauſe it is more groſs, cafily congeals and curdles in that place, where it ought to prepare the 
liver fully and abſolutely made. For then it is of a notable great bigneſs above all the other parts z Why the livet 
and therefore it is called Parenchyma, becauſe it is but only a certain congealing or concretion of lied Pa 
bloud brought together thither, or in that place. From the gibbous part thereof ſpringeth the — 
orcater part or trunk of the hollow vein, called commonly vena cava, which doth diſperſe his ſmall 
branches, which are like unto hairs, into all the ſubſtance thereof 3 and then it is divided into two 
branches, whercof the one groweth upwards, the other downwards unto all the particular parts of 
the body. 
In the mean ſeaſon the arteries of the navel ſuck ſpirituous bloud out of the eminences br Cotyle- 
dons of the mothers arteries, whereof, that is to ſay, of the more fervent and fpirituous bloud the 
heart is formed in the ſecond bladder or bubble, being endued with a more fleſhy, found, and thick 
ſubſtance, as it bchoveth that veſſel to be, which is the tountain trom whence the heat floweth, and 
hath a continual motion, 
In this the virtue formative hath made two hollow places; one on the right ſide,another on the left, 
In the right, the root of the hollow vein is infixed or ingraffed, carrying thither neceſſary nutriment 
for the heart : in the left is formed the ſtamp or root of an artery, which preſently doth divide it 
{elf into two branches 3 the greater whereot goeth upwards to the upper parts, and the wider unto 
the lower parts, carrying unto all the parts of the body lite and vital heat. 


J: the ſix firſt days of conception the new veſſels are thought to be made and brought forth of 
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CHAP. X 
Of the third Bubble or Blad der, wherein the head and the brain is formed; 


© 


ter for the conformation of the brein, and all the head. For a greater quantity of ſeed 8*cater porti- 


He far greater portion of the ſeed goeth into this third bubble, that is to ſay, yielding mat- Why the 
on of ſeed go- 


ought to go unto the conformation of the head and brain 3 becauſe thele parts are not ſan- ,,y, ;..- gene- 
guine or bloody, as the heart and liver 3 but in a manner without bloud, bony, marrow, cartilagi- ration of the 
nous, nervous, and membranous, whoſe parts, as the veins, arteries, nerves, ligaments, panicles, head and 
and skin, are called ſpermatick parts 3 becauſe they obtain their firſt conformation almott of ſeed brain. 
only : although that afterwards they are nouriſhed with blood, as the other flelhy and muſculous 
parts are, But yet the bloud, when it cometh unto thoſe parts, degenerateth, and turneth intoa 
thing ſomewhat ſpermatick, by vertue of the aflimulative taculty of thoſe parts. All the other 
parts of the head form and faſhion themſelves unto the form of the brain, when it is formed 3 
and thoſe parts which are ſituated and placed about it, tcr detence eſpecially, are hardened into 
bones, 

The head, as the ſeat of the ſenſes, and manſion of the mind and reaſon, is ſituated in the higheſt wliy the head 
placez that from thence, as it were from a lofty tower or turret, it might rule and govern all the o- is placed on 
ther members, and their fun&tions and ations that are under it : for there the ſoul or life, which is *Þ< top of the 
the re&reſs or governeſs, is ſituated 3 and from thence it floweth, and is diſperſed intoall the whole _ 
body. Nature hath framed theſe three principal entrails, as props and ſuſtentations for the weight 
of all the reſt of the body : for which matter alſo ſhe hath framed the bones, 

The firſt bones that appear to be formed, or are ſuppoſed to be contormed, are the bones called 
ofſz Tlixm, connexed or united by ſpondyls that are between them : then all the other members 
are framed and proportioned by their concavitics and hollownefles, which generally are ſeven, 
that is to ſay, two of the ears, two of the noſe, one of the mouth, and in the parts beneath the head 
one of the fundament, and another of the yard or conduit of the bladder 3 and furthermore in 
women, one of the neck of the womb, without the which they can never be made mothers or bear 
children, 

When all theſe are finiſhed, nature, that ſhe might poliſh her excellent work in all forts, hath 
covered all the body and every member thereof with skin. Into this excellent work or Micro- Exod.40.4%.33 
coſmos ſo perfe&t, God, the author of nature and all things, infuſeth or ingratteth a ſoul or lite : 

Which S. Auguſtine proveth by this ſentence of Moſes : FX any man ſmite a woman with —_" lo 
43 that 
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'x oncerning the Generation of Man. Book XXIV 


that thereby ſhe be delivered before ber natural time, and the child be dead, being firſt formed in the womb, 
let bim die the death : but if the child bath not as yet obtained the full proportion and conformation of bis bo- 
dy and members, let him recompence it with mony. Therefore it is not to be thought that the life is de- 
rived, propagated or taken from Adamor our parents 3 and as it were an hereditary thing diſtributed 
unto all mankind by theirparents; but we muſt believe it to be immediately created of God, even at 
the very inſtant time when the child is abſolutely perfected in the lineaments of his body, and ſo given 
unto it by him. 
The Melain So therefore the rude lumps of fleſh called mole that engender in womens wombs, and mon« 
the womb li- ſters of the like breeding and confuſed bigneſs, although by reaſon of a certain quaking and ſhi. 
-— —- as the yering motion, they ſeem to have life, yet they cannot be ſuppoſed to be endued with a life or a 
; reaſonable ſoul : but they have their motion, nutriment and increaſe wholly of the natural and in- 
fixed faculty of the womb, and of the generative or procreative ſpirit that is ingraffed naturally in the 


{ced. 
But even as the infant in the womb obtaineth not perfe& conformation betore the thirtieth day, 


ſo likewiſe it doth not move before the fixtieth day : at which time it is moſt commonly not per- 
ceived by women, by reaſon of the ſmalneſs of the motion. But now let us ſpeak briefly of the life 
or ſoul, wherein conſiſteth the principal original of every funCtion in the body, and likewiſe of ge- 


neration. 


LD ——— 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the life or ſoul. 


Oe ey 


not into the and conformation of the members in the womb, which in male children, by reaſon of 
maſs of ſeed the more ſtrong and forming heat which is ingraffed in them, is about the fourticth day 

that doth en- : : . 
gender the and in females obout the fourty fifth day 3 in ſome ſooner, and in ſome later, by reaſon of the cffica- 
child, before cy of the matter working, and pliantneſs or ebedicnce of the matter whereon it worketh, Neither 
the body of doth the life or ſoul being thus inſpired into the body preſently execute or pertorm all his tunCtionis, 
the child and |, uſe the inſtruments that are placed about it cannot obtain a hrm and hard conlittence neceſlary 


n_ for the lively, but eſpecially for the more divine minilteries of the lite or ſoul, but in a long proces of 


his perfet age and time. I 
proportion Thoſe inſtruments of the ſoul are vitiated either in the firſt conformation, as when the form or f:- 


and form. ſhion of the head is ſhaped upwards or pyramidal, as was the head of Therfites, that lived in the time 


The life goeth Y-:* ſoul entreth into the body ſo ſoon as it hath obtained a perfect and abſolute diſtinion 
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= - yr wg 'of the Trojan war, and of Tribowlet and Toninthat lived in later years; or alſo by ſome caſualty, as by 
not preſently the violent handling of the midwite, who by comprethon, by reaſon that the 


cull is tender and ſoft, 


execute all his hath cauſcd the capacity of the ventricles that be under the brain to be too narrow tor them : orbya 
offices, fall, ſtroak, diſorder indiet, as by drunkenneſs, or a teaver, which infterreth a lethargy, exceſlive 
ſleepineſs, or phrenlie. 

Preſently aftcr the ſoul is entred into the body,God enducth it with divers and ſundry gifts : here- 
of it cometh that ſome arc enducd with wiſdom by the ſpirit 3 others with knowledge by the ſame 
ſpirit 3 others with the gitt of healing by the ſame ſpirit 3 others with power , dominion and rule ; 
others with propheſic 3 others with diverlitics of tongues 3 and toothers, other endowments, asit 
hath plcaſed the divine providence and bounty of God, to beſtow upon them, againſt which no 
man ought to contend or ſpeak. For it is not meet that the thing formed ſhould ſay unto him that formed 
it, why haſt thou made me thus ? hath not the Potter power to make of the ſame tump of clay one veſſel to howr 
and another to diſhonour ? It is not my purpoſe, neither belongeth it unto me nor any other humane 

*crcature to ſearch out the reaſon of thoſe things, but only to admire them with all humility : But 
yet I dare affirm this one thing, that a noble and excellent ſoul negleCteth elementary and tranſitory 
things, and is raviſhed and moved with the contemplation of celeſtial, which it cannot freely enjoy 
before it be ſeparated from this earthly incloſure or priſon of the body, and be reſtored unto its 
original. , 
What the foul herefore the ſoul is the inward Entelechia or perfc&tion, or the primitive cauſe of all motions 
or life is. and functions both natural and animal], and the true form of man. The Ancients have endcavour- 
ed to expreſs the obſcure ſenſe thereof by many deſcriptions. For they have called it a celeſtt- 
The lifeis in alſpirit, and a ſuperior, incorporeal, inviſible, and immortal eſſence, which is to be comprehend- * 
all the whole &d of it ſelf alone, that is, of the mind or underſtanding. Others have not doubted but that we 
_ = have our ſouls inſpired by the univerſal divine mind, which as they arc alive, ſo they do beltow lite 
——_ ? on the bodies unto whom they are annexed or united. ' And although this life be diſperſed into 
The life or all the whole body, and into every portion of the ſame, yer is it void of all corporal weight or 
ſoul is ſimple mixtion, and it is wholly and alone in every ſeveral part, being ſimple and inviſible, without all 
bs compolition or mixture, yet endued with many virtuesand faculties, which it doth uttcr in divers 
©> partsof the body : For it fecleth, imagineth, judgeth, remembreth, underliandeth, and ruleth all 


and the reaſon : and i 
of divers + Our deſires, pleaſures, and anirnal motions 3 it ſeeth, hearcth, ſmelleth, taſteth, toucheth 3 and It 
names that are hath divers names of theſe ſo many and ſogreat tunctions, which it pertormeth in divers parts 0 the 


_— c hu- body. It is called the ſoul of life 3 becauſe it maketh the body live, which of it ſelf is dead. It 1s 

mane rms. called the fpirit or breath; becauſe it inſpireth our bodies. It is called reaſon; becauſe it diſcerneth 

truth from falſhood, as it were by a certain divine rule. It is termed the mind 3 becauſe it is mind- 

tul of things pati, in recalling and remembring them : And it is called the 27gor or conrage 3 be- 

cauſe it giveth vigor and courage to the ſluggiſh weight, or maſs of the body. And laſtly, ut 15 Sogas 

called the ſenſe and wnderſtanding : becauſe it comprehendeth things that are noo _ _ Cagk;: 
though not- 


gible, Becaulc it is incorporcal, it cannot occupy a place by corporcal extention 3 alt! 
; withttandirg, 


I Co). 6. 12. 


— 
-- 


withſtanding it filleth the whole body. Ir is ſimple, becauſe it is but one in cfſence, nor increaſed 
nor diminithed : for it is no lcfsin a Dwart than in a Giant 3 and it is like perfe& and great in an in- 
fant as in a man, according to its own nature, 

But there are three kinds of bodies informed by a foul whereby they live : the firſt being the Three kind: 
molt imperfect, is ot plantsz the ſecond of brute beafis 3 and the third of men, The plants live by of ;iving ha 
a vegetative 3 bealts by a ſenſitive 3 and men by 2n intclle&tive foul. And as the ſenſitive ſoul of 45. 


brute bealts is endued with all the vertues of the vegetative z ſo the humane intelle&ive comprechend- as _ 
eth the vertucs of all the intcrior, nct ſeparated by any divition, but by being indivitibly united in ir ſelt all che 


with rcaſon and underttanding, into one humane form and ſoul whercon thcy depend. But bccauſe powers of the 


we have ſaid a little before, that divers tunctions of the lite axe retident, and appear in divers parts of inferiour, 
the body, here in this place, omitting all others, we will proſecute thoſe only which arc accounted 
the principal. ; | 

The principal functions of the humane ſoul, according to the opinion of many, arc four in num- 
ber, proceeding, from {o many faculties, and conſequently from one ſoul ; they are thcſe : The What the 
Common Senſe, Imagination, Realoning, and Memory. ' And they think that the common or in- common ſenſe 
teriour ſenſe doth rcccive the forms and images of ſenſible things. bein. carricd by thc fpirit The fun&1ion 
through the paſſage of the nerves, as an iniftrument of the external (ſenſes, as it wer? a metlenger to of the com- 

o between them 3 and it ſcrves not only to receive them, but alſo to know, perceive and d.(cern —— - 

them. For the eye, wherein the external ſenſe of {ceing conliftcth, doth not know white or black, ; 
Therefore it cannot diſcern the diftcrences of colours, as neither the tongue tales, nor the noſe "8 
vours nor the cars ſound, nor laſily, the hands their touching quality : yca, the cyc doth not of it 
ſel perceive that it ſccth, nar the nolc that it ſmelleth, nor the cars that they hear, nor the tongue 
that it talteth, nor the hands that they touch. For all theſe things are the offices and fun&tions of 
thecommon ſenſe; for this ſenſe knoweth that the eye hath ſeen ſomething, either white, black red 
a man, horſe, ſheep, or ſome ſuch like material thing 3 yea, even when the light is gone and palt; 
and ſo likewiſe the noſe to have {mclled this or that ſavour, the car to have heard this or that ſound 
the tongue to have taſted this or that taſte, and the hand to have touched this or that thing, bc they 
never ſo diverſe, For all the extcrval ſenſes, and all the tun&tions thereot docnd, and 2re referred 
to the Common ſcnſe, as it were the lines of a circle from the circumtercnce into the ccntcr, as it 13 
expreſled in this hgure, 


For which cauſe it is called the common or principal ſenſe 3 for that therein the primitive power What cauſe 
of feeling or perceiving is ſituated, for it uſcth the miniſtery or ſervice of the external ſenſes, to the internal 
know many and diverſe things, whoſe differences it doth diſcern and judge; but timple things, that _ = _ a 
arc of themiclves, and without any compolition and connexion, which may conltitute any thing _ ” 
true or falſe, or any argumentation, belongcth only to the mind, underſtanding, or reaſon, For The common 
this was the counſel of nature, that the exterval ſenſes ſhould reccive the forms of things ſ.per- ſenſe under- 
hcially, lightly, and gently only like as a glaſs, not to any other end, but that they ſhould prelent- = _ th le 
ly ſend them unto the Common fſenle, as it were unto their center and prince, which he ( that chinga char = 
isto ſay, the Common lenfe ) dclivereth to be collected unto the underttanding or reaſoning fa- fimple only, 
culty of the ſoul, which Avicen and Averrois have ſuppoſed to be lituatcd in the tormer part ot the 
brain, | 

Next unto the common ſenſe tolloweth the phantaſie or imagination, ſo called becauſe of it Whar imagt- 
ariſe the forms and Ideas that are conceived in the mind, called of the Greeks Phantaſmata, 945100 15, 
This doth never rett but in thoſe that fleep : neither always in them, for oft-timecs in them it cau- 
ſeth dreams, and cauſeth them to {uppole they fſce and perceive fach things as were never percci- 
ved by the ſenſes, nor which the nature of things, nor the order of the world will permit. The pow- 
er of this faculty of the mind is ſo great in us, that it often bringeth the whole body in ſubjection 
unto It, 

Fort is recorded in hiſtory, that Alexander the Great ſitting at Table, and hearing Timothens the 
Muſician ling a Martial ſonnet unto his Cythern, that he preſently leaped from the Table, and called 
for arms 3 but when again the Muſician mollihed his tune, he returned to the Table and ſatedown as 
before. The power of imagination cauſed by muſical harmony was fo great, that it ſubjected to it 
the courage of the worlds conquercr, by whole various motion, it would now as it were cauſe him 
torun headlong to arms, and then pacihe and quict him, and {o cauſe him toreturn to his chairand 
banquetting again. And there was one whoſoever it was, who ſome tew years agon fceing the Twik 

ance on a rope on high with both his fect taſtned in a balin, turncd his eyes trom fo dangerous a 
ſight or ſpectacle, although came of purpoſe to ſee it, and firicken with: ſuch tear that his body thook 
and heart quaked, for fear leſt that by ſudden falling down headlong he ſhould break his neck. Many 
looking down from an high and lofty place, are ſo ſtricken with tcar, that ſuddenly they tall down 
hcadlong, being ſo overcome and bound with the imagination of the danger, that their own firength 
5 not able to ſuſtain them. Therefore it manifcltly appcareth that God hath dealt moſt gracivutly 
and lovingly with us, who unto this power of imagination, hath joined another, that is, the taculty 
or power of reaſon and underltanding 3 which diſcerning tale dangers and perils trom true, doth 
ſultain-and hold upa man that he may not be ar” by them, F# 
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Concerning the Generation of Man. 


The funAions 


of Reaſon, 


What memory 


!, 


Wiſdom the 
daughter of 


What Reaſon 


After this, appeareth and approacheth to perform his function, the faculty of Reaſon, being the 
Prince of all the principal facultics of the ſoul; which bringeth together, compoſeth, joineth and re- 
duceth all the ſimple, and divided forms or images or things into one heap, that by dividing, colle&- 
ing, and reaſoning it might diſcern and try truth from fallhood. : 

This faculty of Underitanding or Reaſon is ſubje& to no faculty or inſtrument of the body, but is 
free, and penetrateth into every ſecret, intricate and hidden thing with an incredible celerity : by 
which a man ſeeth what will follow, percciveth the originals and cauſes of things, is not ignorant of 
the proceedings of things 3 he comparcth things that are paſt with thoſe that are preſent and to come, 
decrecing, what to follow, and what to avoid. This bridleth and with-holdeth the furious motions of 
the mind, bridleth the over-haſty motions of the tongue, and admoniſheth the ſpeaker that befoxe 
the words paſs out of his mouth, he ought with diligence and diſcretion to ponder and conlider the 
thing whereof he is about to ſpeak. 

Atter Reaſon and Judgment followeth Memory, which keeping and conſerving all forms and 
images that it receiveth of the ſenſes, and which Reaſon ſhall appoint, and as a faithful keeper and 
conſerver, receiveth all things, and imprinteth and ſealeth them as well by their own virtue and 
power, as by the impulſion and adherence of thoſe things in the body of the brain, without any 
impreſſion of the matter 3 that when occalion ſerveth , we may bring them forth there-hence az 
out ofa treaſury or ſtore-houſe. For otherwiſe to what purpoſe were it to read, hear, and note (9 
many things, unleſs we were able to keep and retain them in mind by the care and culiody of the 
Memory or Brain ? Therefore affurcdly God hath given us this only remedy and preſervative again(; 
the oblivion and ignorance of things, which although of it {clf and of its own nature it be of greater 
efficacy, yct by dayly and often meditation it is trimmed and inade more exquitite and perfect, And 
hence it was that the Antients termed wiſdom the daughter of memory and experience. Many have 


memory and ſuppoſed that the manſion or ſeat of the Memory, is in the hinder part, or in the ventricle of the Ce- 


EXPETIENCE, 


VWhat an ex- 
Crement 15, 


The eXcre- 
ment of the 


firſt conco&i- 


on. 
The excre- 


ment of the ſe- jt might ſtir up the expullive faculty of the guts to expel an 
cond concotti- 


on 15 triple, 


The excre- 
ment of the 
third conco- 


&ion 1s triple, 


The uſe of the 


navcl-ſtring, 


The figns of 


rebelum, by reaſon that it is apt to receive the forms of things, becauſe of the engratted drineſs and 
hardneſs thereof. 


— 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the natural excrements in general, and eſpecially of thoſe that the child 
or infant being in the womb excludeth. 


think it good to ſpeak of the excrements which all men do naturally void ; All that is called 
an excrement which nature is accuſtomed to ſeparate and calt out from the laudable and nou- 
riſhing juice. There are many kinds of thoſe excrements, 

The firſt isof the firſt concotion, which is performed in the ſtomach, which being driven down 
intothe inteſtines or guts, is voided by the fundament. 

The ſecond cometh from the Liver, and it uſually is three-fold, or of threc kinds; one choler- 
ick, whereof a great portion is ſent into the bladder of the gal that by ſweating out there-hence, 

exclude the excrements. The other 
is like unto whay, which goeth with the, blood into the veins, and is as it were a vehicle thercto 
to bring it unto all the parts of the body, and into every capillar vein for to nouriſh the whole bo- 
dy 3 and after it hath performed that function, it is partly expelled by ſweat, and partly ſent into 
the bladdcr and ſo excluded with the urine. The third is the melancholick excrement which 
being drawn by the milt, the purer and thinner part thereot goeth into nouriſhment of the milt, 
and after the remnant is partly purged out downwards by the Hemorrhoidal veins, and partly ſent to 
the orifice of the ſtomach, to itimulate and provoke the appetite, The laſt cometh of the laſt con- 
coction which is diſſolved in the habit of the body, and breathed out, partly by inſenfible tranſpira- 
tion, is partly conſumed by ſweating, and partly floweth out by the evident and manifeſt paſlages 
that are proper to every part : as it happeneth in the brain before all other parts; for it doth unload 
it ſelf of this kind of excrements by the paſſages of the noſe, mouth, ears, cyes, palat-bone and ſu- 
tures of the skull. 

Therefore if any of theſe excrements be ſtayed altogether, or any longer than it is meet they ſhould, 
the default is to be amended by diet and medicine. Furthermore there are other ſorts of excrements 
not natural, of which we have entreated at large in our book of the Peſtilence, 

When the infant is in the mothers womb, until he is fully and abſolutely formed in all the li- 
neaments of his body, he ſends forth his urine by the paſſages of the navel or #rachw. But a little 
before the time of child-birth, the wrachxs is cloſed, and then the man-child voideth his urine 
by the conduit of the yard, and the woman-child by the neck of the womb. This urine is gathered 
together and contained in the coat Chorion or Allanteides, together with the other excrements, that 
is to ſay, ſweat and ſuch whayilh ſuperfluities of the menſtrual matter, for the more cate bearing 
up of the floating or ſwimming, child. But in the time of child-birth, when the infant by kicking 


Bi I declare what excrements the infant excludeth in the womb, and by what paſſages, [ 


ſpeedy andea- breaketh the membranes, thoſe humors run eut, which when the midwives perceive, they take it 


ſie deliver- 
ancre, 


as a certain fign that the child is-at hand. For if the infant come forth together with thoſe waters, 
the birth is like to be more caſe, and with better ſucceſs 3 for the neck of the womb and all the 
genitals are ſo by their moiſture relaxed and made ſlippery, that by the endeavour and ſtirring of 
the infant, the birth will be more cafic, and with better ſucceſs: contrariwiſe, if the infant be 
not excluded betore all theſe humors be wholly flown out and gone, but remaineth as it were n 
a dry place, preſently through drineſs the neck of the womb and all the genitals will be contract- 
ed and drawn together, ſo that the birth of the child will be very difficult and hard, unleſs the 


neck of the womb, to amend that default, be anointed with oyl or ſome other —— liquor. 
oreoves 
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Moreover, when the child is in the womb, he voideth no excrements by the tundament, vnlcis ir 

be when at the time of the birth, the proper membrancs and receptac!e3 are burli by the firiving c: 

the infant 3 tor he doth not take his meat at the mouth 3 wheretore the ſtomich is idle then, 2i:d 

doth not execute the ofhce of turning the meats into chylus, nor of any othet concotion 3 wheore- 

tore nothing can go down from it into the guts. Neither have I {cldom (cen infants born withe::t Children hors 
any hole in their tundament, ſo that I have been conltrained with a knite to cut in ſunder the mew- VI A pat 
brane or tunicle that grew over and {topped it. And how can ſuch excrements be engendred, when Fen oo 
the child being. in the womb, is nouriſhed with the more laudable portion of the menſtrual bloud ; I 
thercforethe iſſue or child is wont to yicld or aveid two kinds or ſorts of excrements, ſolong ashce is 

in the womb, that is to ſay, {weat and urine, in both which he ſwims, but they arc {eparated by 

themſelves, by a certain tunicle called Allantoides, as it may beſecn in kids. dogs, thecp, and other 
brute heals for as much as in mankind the tunicle Chorion and Allantoidles or Farciminalie, be a!l one 4h. 24ſt. 
mcmbrane. It the woman be great of a man-child, ſhe is more merry, ſirong and bctter colourcd, « 

all the time of her child-bearing 3; but if a woman-child, ſhe is ill coloured, becauſe that women are 
not {o hot as men, 

Themalcs begin to ſtir within three months and a half, but females after : if a woman conceive 2 
malc-child, ſhe hath all her right parts ſtronger to every work : wherefore they do begin to let for- 
wards their right toot hirtt in going, and when they ariſe they lean on the right aun, the right dug APP 47+ ſect. gs 
will ſooner {well and wax hard : the malc-child ſtir more in the right fide than in the left and the 
female-children rather m the lett than in the right (ide, : 


CT 
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CHAP. XIIL 


IWith what travail the Ch:l4 is brought into the world, and of the cauſe of this labour and travail, 


Hen the natural prefixed and preſcribed time of child-birth is come, the child being then 

grown greater, requires a greater quantity of tood : which when he cannot receive in 

ſufficient meaſure by his navel, with great Jabour and liriving he endeavorcth to get 
forth : therefore then he is moved with a ttronger violence.and doth break the membranes wherein he 
is contained, Then the womb, becaule it is no able to endure ſuch violent mictions, nor ſultain, or 
hold up the child any longer, by reaſon that the conceptacles of the membranes arc broken aſunder, 
is rclaved, and then the child purſuing the air which he tecleth toecnter in at the mouth of the womb, 
which then is very wide and gaping, 1s carricd with his head downwards, and ſo cometh into the Why t-infane 
world with great pain both unto it (elf, and alſo unto his Mother, by reaſon of the tendernels of his 15 2211 ſome- 
body, and alſo by reaſon of the nervous neck of his mothers womb, and ſcparation of the bone cal- yea rw 1 
Icd Os Tim from the bone called Os ſacrum. For unleſs thoſe bones were drawn in ſunder, how fn the rime of 
could not only twins that cleave faſt together, but alſo one child alone, come tocth forth at {6 narrow child- birth. 
a paſſage as the neck of the womb is Not only reaſon, but alſo expericnce contirmeth it 3 for 1 o- Es 
pencd the bodies of women preſently after they have died in travail in child-birth, in whom 1 have — _ _ 
found the bones of T/;m to be drrawn the bredth of ones tinger from Os ſacrum : and morcover, in drawn and ex- 
many unto whom TI have been called, being in great extremity of difficult and hard travail, I have rended one 
not only heard, but alſo felt the bones to crackle and make a noiſe, when 1 laid my hand upon the from another. 
coccyx or rump, by the violence of the diſtention. Alſo honeſt matrons have declared unto me that 
they themſelves, a tew days before the birth, have felt and heard the noiſe of thoſe bones ſeparating 
themſelves one from another with great pain. Alſo a long time atter the birth many do fecl great 
pain and ach about the region of the coccyx and Os ſacrum, ſo that when nature is not able to repair 
the diſſolved continuity of the bones of Tz, they are conſtrained to halt all the days of their life atter. 
But the bones of the ſhare called Ofſ@ pwbis, I have never ſeen to be ſeparated, as many do alſo afhrm. 
It is reporte@ that in Ttaly the coccyx or rump in all Maidens is broken that when they come to be An Italian fas 
married they may bear children with lciler travail in child-birth 3 but this is a torged tale, tor that ble 
bone being broken, is naturally and of its own accord tepaired, and joined together again witha C.z/- 
Is, whereby the birth of the child will be more dithcult and hard, 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the ſituation of the infant in the womb. 


Eaſon cannot ſhew the certain ſituation of the infant in the womb, for I have found it alto- The ſituation 
gether uncertain, variable and diverſe both in living and dead women : in the dead by of the infanc 
opening their bodies preſently after they were dead 3 and in the living by helping them by * þ on —_ 

the induſtry of my hand, when they have been in danger of periſhing by travail of child-birth : tor by |. 
putting my hand into the womb, I have felt the infant coming forth, lometimes with his ftcct for- 

ward, and ſometime with his hands and feet turned backwards, and ſometimes torwards, as the ti- 

pure following plainly deſcribeth, 
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I have often found them coming forth with their knces forwards, ard ſometimes with one of the 
fect, and ſometimes with thcir belly forwards, their hands and tcct being litted upwards, as the tor- 
2 b, 
mer hgure ſheweth at large. 


One time I 
ſerved in the binth 
of twins that the 
one came with hig 
bead forwards , 
and the other with 
his feet, according 
as here I bane 
thought good tode- 
ſcribe them. 


Sometimes T 
bave found the 
Infant coming 
with hiz feet 
downwards jiri- 
ding awide, and 
ſometimes head- 
long;ftretching one 
of bis arms down 
ward out atlength 
and that was an 
Herma I rod e,f4s 
thu figure plainly 
eeclareth, 
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In the bodies of women that died in travail of child have {ometimes found children no bigger 
than if they had bcen but four moneths in the womb, ſituated in a round compals like a hoop, » -_ 
their h:ad bowed down to their knees, with both their hands under the knees, and their hee $ 
cloſe to their buttocks. And morcover, I proteſt before God that I found a child being yet 
alive in the body of his mother ( whom I opened ſo ſoon as the was dead ) lying all along 
ſtretched out , with his face upwards , and the palms of his hands joined together, as it he was at 
prayer, 


CHAP. XV. 


Which is the legitimate and natural, and which the illegitimate or unnatural time of child-birth. 


Oallliving creatures, except Man, the time of conception and bringing forth their young 
Mankind hath is ccrtain and dctinite ; but the iſſue of Man cometh into the world, ſomctimes in the 1c- 


nee deing- venth, ſomctimes in the cighth, and ſometimes which 1s mott frequent, in the m 
ing forth month z ſometimes in the tenth month 3 yea ſometimes in the beginning of the cleventh month. 


young. Maſſurinus reports that Lucius Papyrins tliC Pretor., the ſecond heir COMMENCINg a ſuit, gave - = 
{cihon of the goods away trom him, ſeeing the Mother of the Child athrmed that ſhe went t —__ 
months therewith, being there is no ccrtam definite time of Child-birth, The child chat 15 _ 
the fixth month, cannot be Jong lived, becauſe at that time all his body or members arc _ ! rw 
tiniſhcd, or abſolutely formed. In the ſeventh month it is proved by reaſon and vr ta on 
Why the child infant may bc long lived. But in the eighth month it is {cldom or never long lived : oſs 
is ſcarce a'ive thereof is, as the Alironomcrs ſuppoſe, becauſeat that time Saturn rulcth, whoſe coldncls and art rf 
in the eighth j; contrary to the original of lite : but yet the phylical reaſon is more true 3 for the oh anche ny 
_— thar the child in the womb doth oft-timcs in the ſeventh month {trive to be ſer at liberty trom the mn” 
cloſurc of the womb, and thcrefore it contendeth and laboureth greatly, and fo with — - 
firiving it becometh weak, that all the time of the eighth month it cannot recover his "_ _ ; 
whereby it may renew his accuttomed uſe of ſtriving, and that ſome by ſuch labouring an 'T WY» 
hurt themſelves, and ſodic. Yet ſome ſtrong and luſty women are thought to bring torth t m—_—_ 
Lib. 4. de biſt. dren, being lively and {trong, on the eighthgnonth, as Ariſtotle teſtihech of the __—_ = _ , 
ann, 64.7 of theinhabitancs of the Iflc of Naxrs, and many of the Spaniards. Furthermore I cannot futnciently 


marvcl, that the womb, which all the time of child-bearing is ſo cloſcd together, that onc can = 
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put a probe into it, unleſs it be by {upertcetation, or when it is open for a ſhort time to purge it (elf, 

that preſcntly before the time of child-birth, it ſhould gape and wax ſo wide, that the intant may 

paſs through it, and preſently after it cloſe up again as if it had never bcen opened. But becaule that 

the travail of the hrlt time of child-birth is wont to be very difficult and grievous, I think it notun- 

mect that all women, a little before the time of thcir tirlt travail, anoint and relax their privy parts 

with the unguent here deſcribed. Rx. ſper. ceti, Jij. ol. amygd. dul. Ziv. cerg ath. & medal. cervin. Siije 

axuize anſe & gallin. ante 5). tereb. venet. ZI). make thercot an ointment to anoint the thighs, ſhare, 

privy parts and genitals. Furthermore, it ſhall not be unprotitable, to make a truſs or girdle of 

molt thin and gentle dog-skin, which being alſo anointed with the ſame unguent, may ſerve very 
neceffarily for the better carrying, of the infant in the womb. Alſo baths that are made of the deco- 

&tion of mollitying hcrbs, are allo very profitable to relax the privy partsa little before the time of the 

birth. That is fuppoſcd to be a natural and catie birth, when the infant cometh torth with his head The natural 
forwards, preſently tollowiug the flux of water 3 and that is more difficult, when the infant cometh, 2ndeabie 
with his tcet forwards: all the other ways are moſt difficult, Therctore Midwivcs arc to bc admo- — — 
nithed that as often as they perceive the child to be coming forth none of thoſe ways, but cithcr with 

his bclly or his back forwards, as it were doubled 3 or clſe with his hands and fect together... or 

with his head torwards, and one of his hands ſtretched out, that they thould turn it, and draw it out 

by the fect 3 for the doing whercot, it they be not ſufficient, let them crave the afliftance and help of - 

ſome expert Chirurgion, 
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Signs of the birth at hand. 
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Here will be great pain undcr the navel, and at the groins, and ſpreading therchence toward 
the Yertebre of the loins, and then eſpecially when they are drawn back from the Os ſacrum, 
the boncs [lia and the Coccyx arc thrutt outward, the genitals (well with pain, and a certain 
Fever-like ſhaking invades the body, the face waxcth rcd by reaſon of the endeavour of nature, ar- 
med unto the cxpultion of the intant. And when thele tigns appear, let all things be prepared ready 
to thechild-birth. Therctorc firtt of all let the woman that 1s in travail be placed in her bed conve- "TON WF? 
niently, neither with her tace upwards, nor litting, but with her back upwards and ſomewhat high, man thar Y 
that the may breath at more liberty, and have the more power or {ir.ngth to labour. Theretore the vaileth in 
ought to have her legs wide one trom another, and crooked,or her hict'!3 fomewhart bowed up towards child-birth 
her buttocks,ſo that the may lean on a (taff that multi be placed overthwart the bed. There are ome that ps = a 
*do travail ina ſicol ora chair made tor the ſame purpoſe: others ttar:ding on their feet, and leaning : 
on the polt or pillar of the bed. But you mult take diligent hecd that you do not exhort or perſwade 
the woman in travail to l[trive or labour to expel the birth betore the torc-namet htgns thereot do ma- 
niteltly thew that it is at hand. Forby ſuch labour or pains (he might be wearted or fo weakned, that 
that when ſhe thould tirive or labour, the ſnall have no power or {trength {© co do, [t all theſe things 
do fall out well in the child-birth, the bufincſs is to be committed tv nature, and to the Midwite. 
And the woman with child mutt only be admonithed that when the tceleth very itrong pain, that the 
preſently therewith ltrive with mott itrong exprethon, ſhutting her mouth and nolc it the pleaſe, and 
at the ſame time Ict the Midwitc with her hands force the intant trom above downwards, But it the 
birth be more difficult and painful, by reaſon that the waters whercin the intant lay arc flown out 
long before, and the womb be dry, this ointment tollowing is to be prepared, Br, butyri recentis ſine An unRion to 
ſale in aqua artemiſie lott, 31). mucaginis ficuum, ſemin. lini & althee, cam aqua ſaline extrafie, an. (8. ſupply the de- 
olei liliorum, $3. make thereot an ointment, wherewith let the Midwite often anoint the ſecret parts, _ _ 
Alſo this pewder tollowing may be prepared, iX. Cinnamon. cort. caſſie fiſtul. difiamni an, Zjſ$. ſacch. al- figyged our too 
bi ad pondus omnizm : wake thereot a molt ſubtil and hne powder. Let the woman that is in extre- long before 
mity by reaſon of difficult and painful travail in child-birth, take halt an ounce thercof at a time,with the virrh. 


a decoction of line-ſeed, or in white wine, for it will cauſc more ſpeedy and calie deliverance of the NG os 


child. . ; TE dcliverance iti 

Morcover let the Midwife anoint her hands with this ointment following, as often as ſhe putteth child. birth, 
them into theneck ot the womb, and therewith alſo anoint the parts about it, i. lei ex ſeminibus 
lini, Sj \s. olei de cajtoreo, 5 \ . gallie moſebate , Ziij. ladani 3. make thercot a liniment. Morcover, 
you may provoke ſuccling, by putting a little pepper og white hellebore in powder into the noltrils. 4zh.35- & 43: 
Line-ſeed beaten, and given in potion, with the water of Mugwort and Savine, is ſuppoſed to cauſe ſett. 5. & 
{pcedy deliverancc. Alſc the mcdicine following is commended tor the fame purpote. Re. corticzs A potion cas 
caſe fiſtul. conquaſſate Jij. cicer. r#9, m |. baliiant cum vino albo & aqua ſuſfcientt , ſub finem ad- fing ipeedy 
dendo ſabine Jij. in colatura pro dofi ade Ccinam. 5\5, croci gre Ve make thercof a potion, which 4clverance. 
being taken, let ſnceling be provoked, as it 15 abovc-ſaid, and let her thut or cloſe her mouth and 
noltrils, | | 

Many times it happeneth that the infant cometh into the world out of the womb, having his head 
covered or wrapped about with a portion of the {ccundine or tunicl whercin it 15 incloſed, c{pecially, 
when by the much, tirong, and happy firiving of the mother, hc cometh torth together with the 
water whercin it licth in the womb, and then the Midwives prophetie or tore-tell that the child Qhall 
be happy, becauſe he is born as 1t were with a hood on his head. But I {uppole that it doth betoken 
health of body both to the infant and alſo to his mother; tor it i5a token of calic deliverance. For 
when the birth is difficult and painful, the child never bringeth that m embrane out with him, but it Whata wo- | 
remaineth bchind in the paſſages of the genitals or ſecret parts, becaule they are narrow. For even ſo —_ wee __ 
the Snake or Adder when ſhe thould calt her skin thereby to renew her age, creepeth through ſome ſently hes 


varrow or ſtrait paſſage. Preſently after birth, the woman ſo delivered mult take two or three you deliverance. 
ils 
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Concerning the Generation of Man. Book XXIY, 


The cauſe of 
the after- 
throws, 


Why the (e- 
cundine or af- 
ter-birth muſt 
be taken away 
preſently after 
the birth of 
the child, 
The binding 
of the childs 
navel-ſtring 
afrer the birth, 


The defaults 
that are com- 
monly in chil- 
dren newly 
born. 

The defaults of 
conformation 
muſt be ſpee- 
dily amended, 


Remedics for 
the Cancer 1na 
childs mourh. 


fulls of the oil of ſweet almonds extracted without hire, and tempered with ſugar. Some willrather 
uſe the yolks of eggs with ſugar, ſome the wine called Hypocras, others culliſes or gelly : but always 
divers things arc tobe uſed, according as the Patient or the woman in child-bed ſhall be grieved, and 
as the Phylician ſhall give counſel, both to caſe and aflwage the furious torments and pain of the 
throws, to rccover her {trength and nouriſh her. 

Throws come preſently after the birth of the child, becauſe that then the veins (nature being who). 
ly converted to expulſion) caſt out the rcliques of the menſirual matter that hath been ſupprefſed for 
the ſpacc of nine months, into the womb with great violence, which becauſe they are groſs, limy 
and dreggiſh, cannot come forth without great pain both to the veins from whence they come, and 
alſo unto the womb whereunto they go : alfo then by the converſion of that portion thereof that re. 
maineth into wind, and by the undiſcrect admifſion of the air in the time of the child-birth, th: 
womb and all the ſecrct parts will ſwell, unlels it be prevented with ſome digeſting, repclling or mol. 
lifying oil, or by artificial rowling of the parts about the belly, 


— — 


CHAP. XVIL 
IV bat is to be Gone preſently after the child is born. 


as gently as ſhe can : but if the cannot, let her put her hands into the womb, and ſo draiy ir 

out, ſeparating it fromthe other parts 3 for otherwile if it ſhould continue longer, it would 
be more difficult to be gotten out, becauſe that preſently after the birth the orifice oft the womb ig 
drawn togcther and cloſcd, and then all the ſecundine muſt be taken tron the cuuld, Theretorc the 
navel-ſtring muſt be ticd with a donble thred an inch from the belly. Let not the knot be too hard, 
leſt that part of the navel-ſtring which is without the knot, ſhould fall away ſooner than it ought, 
neither too ſlack or looſe, leſt that an excecding and mortal flux of blood ſhould tollow atter it is cur 
off, and leſt that through it (that is to ſay, the naveE1tring) the cold air ſhould enter into the childs 
body. When the knot is ſo made, the navel-ſtring mult be cut in ſunder the bredth of two tingers 
beneath it with aſharp knife. Upon the fſeCtion you mult apply a double linnen cloth dipped 
in.oyl of Roſcs, or of (weet Almonds, to mitigate the pain 3 for ſo within a tew days after, that 
which is beneath the knot will fall away being deſtitute of lite and nouriſhment, by reaſon that 
the vcin and artery are ticd fo cloſe, that no lite nor nourithment can come unto it : commonly 
all Midwives do lct it lie unto the bare belly of the infant, whereof cometh grievous pain and gri- 
ping, by reaſon of the coldneſs thercof which dieth by little and little as deſtitute of vital heat, Bur 
it wcre far better to rowl it in ſoft cotten or lint, until it be mortihed, and fo fall away. 

Thcſe midwives do unadviſcdly, who ſo ſoon as the infant is born do prclently tic the navc- 
ſtring and cut it off, not locking tirſt for the avoiding of the ſecundine. When all theſe things are 
done, the infant muſt be wipcd, cleanſed and rubbed trom all filth and excrement with oil of Roſes 
or Myrtles. For thercby the pores of the skin will be bctter ſhut, and the habit of the body the more 
lirengthencd, 

There be ſome that waſh infants at that time in warm water and red wine, and afterwards anoint 
them with the fore-named oils. Others waſh them not in wine alone, but boil therein red Roſes 
and the lcaves of Myrtles, adding thercto a little ſalt 3 and then uling this lotion tor the ſpace of hve 
or {ix days, they not only waſh away the filth, but alſo reſolve and digett, it there be any hard or 
contuſed place in the infants tender body, by reaſon of the hard travail and labour in child-birth, 
Their tocsand hngers muſt be handled, drawn aſunder and bowed, and the joints of the arms and 
legs mult be extended and bowed for many days and oftcn 3 that thereby that portion of the excre- 
mental humor that remaineth in the joints,by motion may be heated andrreſolved. If there be any dc- 
fault in the members cither in contormation, conſtruction or ſociety with thoſe that are adjoining to 
them, it mult be corrected or amended with ſpeed. Morcover,you mult look whether any of the natu- 
ral paſſages be ſtopped,or covercd with a membrane;as it often happeneth. For it any ſuch cover or 
ſtop the orihces of the ears, noftrils, mouth, yard or womb, it mult be cut in ſunder by the Chirur- 
gin, and the paſſage mult be kept open by putting, in of tents, peſlaries or doſcls, 1cft otherwiſe they 
ſhould join together again after they are cut. If he have one tinger more than he ſhould naturally, if 
his fingers do cleave cloſe together, like unto the tect of a Gooſe or Duck, it the ligamental mem- 
brane that is under the tongue be more ſhort and ſtiffer than it ought, that the infant cannot ſuck, 
nor in time to come, ſpeak, by reaſon thereof 3 and if there be any other thing contraryto nature, it 
mult be all amended by the indufiry of ſome expert Chirurgion. 

Many times in children newly born, there (ticketh on the inner {ide of their.mouth and on their 
tongue, a certain chalky ſubſtance, both in colour and in conſfittence 3 this effect proceeding trom 
the diſtemperature of the mouth, the French-men call it the white Cancer, Tt will not permit the in- 
tant to ſuck, and will ſhortly breed and degencratc into ulcers that will creep into the jaws, and 
even unto the throat,and unleſs it be cleanſed ſpecdily, will be their death. For remedy whercot, it 
muſt be cleanſed by Deterlives, as with a linnen cloth bound to a little ſtick, and dipped in a medi- 
cine of an indifferent confiftence made with oil of ſwcet almonds, hony and ſugar, For by rubbing. 
this gently on it, the filth may be mollitied, and fo cleanſed or waſhcd away. 

Morcover it will be very meet and convenient to give the infant one ſpoonful of oil of almonds, to 
make his belly looſe and {lippery, to aſſwage the roughneſs of the weaſon and guller, and to difolve 
the tough phlegm, which cauſeth a cough, and ſometimes difficulty of breathing. It the cyc-lids 
cleave together, or if they be joined together, or agglutinatcd to the coats cornea or adnata 3 it the 
watcry tumor called hydrocephalos affe&t the head, then muſt they be cured by the proper rcimncdics 
formerly preſcribed, again{t each diſcaſc, _ 
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Pom aſtcr the child is born, the Midwife muſt draw away the fccundine or after-birth, 


Bo ok XXIV. Concerning the Generation of Man. 


Many from thcir birth have ſpots or marks, which the common people of France call Signes, that 
is, marks or ſigns. Some of theſe are plain and equal with the skin, others are raiſed up in little tu- 
mors, and like unto warts, ſome have hairs upon them, many times they are ſmooth, black or pale 3 
yet for the moſt part red. When they riſe in the tace, they ſpread abroad thercon many times with 

rcat deformity. Many think the cauſe thercot to be a certain portion of menſtrual matter cleaving 
to the ſides of the womb, coming of a freſh flux, if happily a man do yet uſe copulation with the 
woman, or elſe diſtilling out of the veins into the womb, mixed and concorporated with the (&ds at 
that time when they are congealed, infecting this or that part of the iflue being drawn out of the 
ſeminal body, with their own colour. Women refer the cauſe thereof unto their longing when they 
are with child; which may imprint the image of the thing they long for or defire, in the child or ifſue 
that is not as yet formed (as the force and power of imagination in humane bodies is very great : )but 
when the child is formed, no imagination is able to leave the impretſion of any thing in it, no more g, 14 fable of 
than it couldauſc horns to grow on the head of King Chypus as he flept preſently after he was return- King Chyp #6. 
cd from attentively beholding Bulls tighting together. Some of thoſe ſpots be curable, others not 3 
as thoſe that are great, and thoſe that are on the lips, notirils, and eyc-lids. But thoſe that arc like which uncy- 
unto warts, becauſe they are partakers of a certain malign quality and melancholick matter, which rable. 
may be irritated by endeavouring to cure them, are not to be medled with at all, for being troubled | 
and angercd, they ſoon turn into a Cancer (which they call Nolz me tangere) thoſe that arc curable Which and 
arc ſmall, and in ſuch parts as they may be dealt withall without danger. Therefore they mult be 29%, they are 
pierced through by the roots with a needle and a thrcd, and fo being litted up by the ends of the thred, *** _ 
they muſt be cut away, and the wound that remaineth muſt be cured according to the general me- 
thod of wounds. 

There are ſome that ſuppoſe the red ſpots that are raiſed up into little knobs and bunches, may 
be waſhed away and conſumed by rubbing and anointing them often with menſtrual bloud, or the 
bloud of the ſecundine or after-birti,, Thoſe that are hairy and ſomewhat raiſed up like unto a Want 
or Mouſe, muſt be picrced through the roots in three or tour places, and ftraitly bound, ſo that at 
length being deſtitute of lite and nutriment, they may fall away : after they aretaln away, the ulcer 
that remaineth mult be curcd as other ulcers are. It thereby any ſuperfluous flcſh remain, itmult be 
taken away by applying Ae yptiacum, or the powder of Mercury, and ſuch like : but if it be doubted 
that it cometh from the root of the tumor that may haply remain, it muſt be burned away by the root 
with oyl of vitriol or aqua fortis. | 

There is alſo another kind or ſort of ſpots, ofa livid or violet colour, coming eſpecially inthe face 
about the lips, with a ſoft, ſlack, lax, thin, and unpaintul tumor, and the veins as if they were va- 
ricous round about it. This kind of tumor groweth greater when it ariſeth on children that are way- 
ward and crying, and in men of riper years that are cholcrick and angry, and then it will be of a di- 
verſe colour, like untoa lappet and flap of fleſh that hangeth over the Turky-cocks bill. When they 
have done crying, or ccaſed their anger, the tumor will return to his own natural colour again. But 
you muſt not attempt to cure it in people that are of theſe conditions. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
How to pull away the ſecundine or after-birth. 


the ſecond time, as it were a ſecond birth; for if there be ſeveral children in the womb at <4 the fecun- 
once, and of different ſexes, they then have cvery one their ſeveral ſecundines, which thing is 
very neceſſary to be known by all Midwives. For they do many times remain behind in the womb 
when the child is born, either by reaſon of the weakneſs of the woman in travail, which by con- The cauſes of 
tending and labouring for the birth of the child, hath ſpent all her ſtrength : or elſe by a tumor the ſtaying of 
riſing ſuddenly in the neck of the womb, by reaſon of the long and difficult birth, and the cold air the ſecundines 
unadviſcdly permitted to {trike into the orifice of the womb. For (o the liberties of the ways or 
paſſages are {topped and made more narrow, fo that nothing can come torth : or elſe becauſe they 
are doubled and folded in the womb, and the waters gone out from them with the infant, ſo that 
they remain as it were in a dry place : orelſe becauſe they yet ſtick in the womb by the knots of 
the veins and arteries, which commonly happeneth in thole that are dclivercd before their time. 
For even as apples which are not ripe, cannot be pulled trom the tree but by violence : but when 
they are ripe, they will fall off of their own accord : ſo the ſecundine betore the natural time of the 
birth can hardly be pulled away but by violence 3 but at the prefixed natural time of the birth it may 
calily be drawn away. 

Many and grievous accidents follow the ſtaying of the ſecundine as ſuffocation of the womb, of- accidents that 
ten {wounding, by reaſon that groſs vapors ariſe from the putretaction unto the midriff, heart and follow the 
brain, therefore they mult be pulled away with ſpecd from the womb, gently handling the navel, if ſtaying of the 
it may be ſo poſſibly done. Butifit cannot be done ſo, the woman mult be placed as the was wont CO 
when that the child will not come forth naturally, but muſt be drawn torth by art. Therctore the grqrawing ous 
midwife having her hand anointed with oil, muſt put it gently into the womb, and hnding out the the ſecundines 
ravel-(iring, muſt follow it until it come unto the ſecundine, and if it do as yet cleave to the womb thatremainat- 
by the Cotyledons, ſhe muſt ſhake and move it gently up and down, that ſo when it is ſhaken and © the births 
looſed, ſhe may draw it out gently ; but if it ſhould be drawn with violence, it were to be feared le(t F 
that the womb ſhould:alſo follow : for by violent attraction ſome of the veſſels, and allo ſome of the 
nervous ligaments, whereby the womb is falined on each fide may be rent, whereot tolloweth the Lg of 
corruption of blood ſhed out of the veſſels, and thence cometh inflammation, an abſceſs or a mortal 4, gf . 
pangrene, Neither is there leſs danger ofa convullion by reaſon ofthe breaking of the nexvous _—_ womb: 

tcithet 


[ Suppoſe that they are called ſecundines, becauſe they do give the woman that is with child Why it is cat- 
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neither is there any leſs danger of the falling down of the womb, If that there be any knotsor clod; 
of bloud remaining together with the ſecundine, the Midwife muſt draw them out one by one & 
that not any may be left behind. , 
The accidents Some women have voided their ſecundine, when it could not be drawn forth by any means 
that come of Jong after the birth of the child, by the neck of their womb, piece-meal, rotten and corrupted, 
ling of he with many grievous and painful accidents, Alſo it ſhall be very requiſite to provoke the endeavour 
womb, roge- ©! the expullive faculty by ſternutatories, aromatick fomentations of the neck of the womb, þ 
ther with the mollifying injections : and contrariwiſe, by applying ſuch things to the noſtrils as yicld a rank f@. 
ſecundine, yor or {mcll, with a potion made -of mug-wort and bay-berries taken in hony and wine mixeq 
together, or with halt a dram of the powder of ſavin, or with the hair of a womans hcad, burnt an 
beaten to powder, and given todrink 3 and to conclude, with all things that provoke the terms or 


courles, 


— 
— 


CHAP. XIX 
: What things muſt be given to the infant by the month, before he be permitted to ſuck, the teat or dug, 


_— treacle and hony, or the oil of ſweet almonds extracted with tre, and it you can, to cauſeir 
mouth. to ſwallow ſome of thoſe things : for thercby much flegmatick moiſture will be drawn from 
the mouth, and alſo will be moved or provoked to be vomitcd up trom the ftomach ; for if theſe 
excremental humors {hall be mixed with the milk that is ſucked, they would corrupt it, and then 
the vapors that ariſe from the ccynipred nulk unto the brain would inter molt pernicious accidents, 
And you may know that there are many excremental things in the Rtomach and guts of children by 
this, becauſe that ſo ſoon as they come into the world, and often before they fuck milk or takeany 
other ching, they void downwards many excrcments diverlly coloured, as yellow, green and black, 
Milk ſoon cor. T hEexcfore many, that they may {pccdily evacuate the matter that cauſeth thc fretting of the guts, do 
rupredin a Not only minilicr thoſe things tore-namcd, but allo ſome laxative ſyrup, as that that is made of da- 
flegmatick ſto- mask-Roſcs. But before the intant be pur toſuck the mother, it is fittipg to preſs ſome milk out of 
mach, her breſt into its mouth, ſo that ſo the hbres of the ttomach may by little and little accuftom them- 


{clves to draw in the milk. 


To draw ]: will be very profitable to rub all the inner ſide of the childs mcnth and palat gently with 
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CHAP. XX 


That mothers ought to nurſe or give ſuck unto their own children, 


wr; bn milk is far more familiar nouriſhment for the infant than that of any Norſe : tor it is no- 

the child, thing elſe but the ſame bloud made white in the dugs, wherewith bctorc it was nourithed 
in the womb. For the mothcr ought not to give the child ſuck for the ſpace of a few days after the 
birth, but hrli tocxpcd& the perte&t cxpurgation and avoiding of the excremental humors. And in 
the mean time lct her cauſe her brelts to be ſucked of another, or many other children, or of ſome 
wholſome or ſober maid, whereby the milk may be drawn by little and little unto her brelis, and 
alſo by little and litrle purihed, 

For a certain ſpace aftcr the birth , the milk will be -troubled, and the humors of the body mo- 
ved : ſo that by long ſtaying in the dugs, it will ſeem to degenerate from its natural goodnels as 
the groſneſs of it is ſomewhat congealed, the manifeſt heat in touching, and the ye!low colour 
thereof teltitieth evidently. Therctore it is neceflary that others thould come in place thereof 

The diſeaſe of WED it is ſucked out, wherewith the infant may be nourihed, Eut if the mother or the Nurſe 

the Nurſe is Chance to take any dilcaſe, as a Feaver, Scouring, or any ſuch like, 1ct her give the child to auo- 

participated « ther to give it ſuck, Jeſt that the child chance to take the Nurſes diſcaſes. And moreover, mothers 

unto the child, ought to nurſe their own children, becauſe for the moſt part they are far more vigilant and care- 
ful in brivging up and attending their children than hired and mercenary Nurſes, which donot fo 
wuch regard the infant, as the gain hey hall have by the keeping of it, tor the moſt part, Thoſe 
that do not nurſe thcir own children, cannot rightly be termed miothers : for they do not abſolute- 

Gallih,12,:4p. ly perform the duty of a mother unto the child, as Marcus Arrelins the Roman Emperor was 
wont to ſay. For it isa certain unnatural, imperfe& and half kind of mothers duty, to bear a child, 
and preſently to abandon or put it away as if it were torſaken : tonovriſh and feed a thing in their 
womb ( which they neither know nor ſce ) with their own bloud, and then not to nourith it when 
they ſee it in the world alive, a creature or reaſonable ſoul, now requiring the help and ſultcntation 
of the mother, F 


The mothers T Hat all mothers would nurſe their own children were greatly to be wiſhed 3 for the Mothers 


es 
— 


CHAP. XXL. 
Of the choice of Nurſes, 


dren, that unto the pains that they have ſuſtained in bearing them, they may not allo 

add the trouble of nurting them : wherctore ſuch a Nutſe mutt be choſen which hath ha 
two or three children, For the dugs which have been already fucked and accutiomed to be tilled, 
have the veins and arteries more large and capable to reccive the more milk. In the choice of a Nurlc 


there is ten things to be conlidered very diligently, as her age, the habit of her body, her _—_ 
the 


M* husbands take ſuch pity on their tender wives, that they provide Nurſes for their chil- 
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the condition of her milk, the form not only of her dugs or breaſts, but alſo of her teats or nipples, the 
time of: her child-birth, the ſex of her lalt infant or child, that ſhe be not with child, that the be 

{ound and in perfe& health, As concerning her age 3 the ought not to beunder twenty hve years, The beſt age 

nor above thirty five : the time that is between is the time of firength, more temperate and more Of a Nurſe. 

wholſome and healthy, and leſs abounding with cxcremental humors, And becaule her body doth 

not then grow or increaſe, ſhe mult of necctity have the more abundance of blood. After thirty five 

years in many the menſtrual fluxes do ceaſe, and therefore it isto be ſuppoſed that they have the lc(5 

nutriment for children, 

The Nurſe alſo muſt be of good habit, or {quare or well {ct body, her breaſt broad, her colour live- The beſt hav: 
ly, not fat, nor lean, but wel! made, her flcſh not ſoft and tender, but thick, and hard or ltrong, of body ina 
whereby ſhe may be the more able to endure watching and taking of pains about the child ; the mutt Nurtes 
not have a red or freckled face, but brown or ſomewhat ſhadowed, or mixed with redneſs : for truly 
ſach women are more hot than thoſe that are red in the face, by reaſon whereof they mult necds con- 
colt and turn their meat the bettcr into blood. For according to the judgment of Sextus Cheronenſis, Liv. dt inf,nuty. 
25 blackiſh or brown ground is more fertile than the white : even ſoa brown woman hath more ſtore 
of milk. You muſt look well on her head, lett ſhe ſhould have the ſcurf or running forcs 3 ſee that 
her teeth be not foul or rotten, nor her breath ſtinking, nor no ulcer nor ſore about her body, and 
that ſhe be not born of gouty or leprous Parents. 

She ought to be quick and diligent in keeping the child neat and clean, chaſte, ſober, merry, Of what beha- 
always Jaughing and {miling on her Infant, often tinging unto it; and ſpeaking diltin&tly and plain- Yior the Nurſe 
Iv, for ſhe is the only Miſtreſs to teach the child to ſpeak. Let her be well manner'd, becauſe uit be. 
the manners of the Nurſe are participated unto the Infant together with the milk. For the 
whelps of dogs, if they do ſuck Wolves or Lionefſes, will become more fierce and cruel than o- 
therwiſe they would. Contrariwiſe, the Lions whelps will leave their ſavageneſs and herceneſs, 
if that they be brought up and nouriihed with the milk of any Bitch, or other tame beaſt, It 
a Goat give a Lamb ſuck, the ſame Lambs wool will be more hard than others 3 contrariwiſc, if a 
ſheep give a Kid ſuck, the ſame Kids hair will be more ſoft than another Kids hair. She ought tobe 
ſober,and the rather for this cauſe, becauſe many Nurles being overladen with winc and banquetting, 
often ſet their children unto their breaſts to fuck, and then tall aflecp, and fo ſuddenly [trangle or 
choak them 

She muſt abſtain from copulation : for copulation troubleth and moveth the humors and the bloud, why the 
and. therefore the milk it ſelf, and it diminiſheth the quantity of milk, becauſe ic provoketh the Nurſe muſt ab- 
menſtrual flux, and cauſeth the milk tohave a certain ſirong and virulent quality, ſuch as we may ſtain from co- 
perceive to breath from them that are incenſcd with the fervent luſt and defire of Vencry. And yo__ 
moreover, becauſe that thereby they may happen to be with child, whereof enſucth diſcommodity 
both to her own child that is within her body, and alſo to the Nurſe-child : to the Nurſe-child, 
becauſe that the milk that it ſucketh will be worſe and more depraved that otherwiſe it would be, by 
icaſon that the more laudable bloud after the conception remaineth about the womb, for the nutri- 
ment and increaſing of the infant in the womb and the more impure blood gocth into the dugs, 
which breedeth impure or unclean milk : but tothe conceived child, becauſe it will cauſe it to have 
ſcarcity of food 3 for ſo much as the fucking child ſucketh, ſo much the child conceived in the womb 
wanteth. | 

Alſo ſhe ought to have. a broad breaſt, and her dugs indifferently big, not flack or hanging, but qgypac quos 4 
of a middle confiſtence, between ſoft and hard for ſuch dugs will concoct the blood into milk Nurſe ought ro 
the better, becauſe that in tirm fleſh the heat is more ſtrong and compat. You may by touching have. 
try whether the fleſh be ſolid and firm, as alſo by the diſperſing of the veins, cafily to be ſcen by 
raſon of their {wellingand blewnels, through the dugs, as it were into many itreams or little rivu- 
kts3 for in fleſh that is looſe and flack, they lie hidden. Thoſe dugs that are of a competent bignc(s, 
receive or contain no more milk than is ſufficient to nourith the infant. In thoſe dugs that are great 
and hard, the milk is as it were ſuffocated, ftopped or bound in, fo that the child in fucking can 
ſcarce draw it out, and moreover, if the dugs be hard, thc child putting his mouth to the brealt, 
may ſtrike his noſe againſt it, and ſo hurt it, whereby he may cither refuſe to fuck, or it he doth 
procced to ſuck, by continual ſucking, and placing ot his noſe on the hard breaſt, it may become far, 
and the noltrils turned upwards, to his great deformity, when he ſhall come to age. It the teats or 
nipples of the dugs do.ſtand ſomewhat low or depreſſed inwards on the tops of the dugs, the child can 
hardly take them between its lips, therefore his fucking will be very laborious. If the nipples or teats 
be very big, they will ſo fillall his mouth, that he cannot well ule his tongue in ſucking or in (wal- 
lowing the milk. : 

We may judg of or know the nature and condition of milk , by the quantity, quality, colour, ſa- wha is.co be 
vor ard taſte 3 when the quantity of the milk is ſo little, that it will not ſuffice to nouriſh the infant, obſerved in 
itcannot be good and laudable 3 for it argueth ſome diſtemperature cither of the whole body, or at the milk. 
eſt ofthe dugs, eſpecially a hot and dry dittemperature. But when it ſuperaboundeth, and is more 
than the infant can ſpend, it cxhauſicth the juice of the Nurſes body, and when it cannot all be drawn 
out by the infant, it cluttercth, and congealeth or corrupteth in the dugs. Yet I would rather with 
tto abound, than to be defetive, for the ſuperabounding quantity may be prefied out betore the 
caild be (et to the breaſt, 

That milk that is of a mean conſiftence between thick and thin, is eſteemed to be the beſt, For The taudatte 
It betokeneth the ſtrength and vigor of the faculty that engendreth it in the brealts. Therc- confiſtence of 
fore if one drop of the milk be laid on the nail of ones thumb, being hrlt made very clean and the milk, 
fair, if the thumb be not groved, and it run off the nail, it figniheth that it is watery milk - but 
if it ſtick to the nail, although the end of the thumb be bowed downwards, it theweth thar it 
is too groſs and thick : but if 1t xemain on the nall fo long as you hold it upright, and fall _ it 

when 
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552 Book XXIY 
| when you hold it a little alide or downwards by little and little, it ſheweth it is very good mit 
And that which is exquiſitely white, is beſt of all, For the milk is no other thing than bloud made 
white, 

Therefore, if it be of any other colour, it arguctha default in the bloud : ſo that if it be brown 
it betokeneth melancholik bloud if it be yellow, it fignihieth cholerick bloud 3 if it be wan and pale. 
it betokeucth phlegmatick bloud 3 if it be ſomewhat red, it argueth the weakneſs of the faculty 
that engendreth the milk. It ought to be ſweet, fragrant and pleaſant in ſmell; for if it firike intg 


Why the milk 
ought to be 
very white, 


Why a woman (, noftrils with a certain ſharpneſs, as for the molt part the milk of women that have red hair and 
little freckles on their faces doth, it prognoſticatcs a hot and cholerick nature : if with a certain 
ſowernels, it portendeth a cold and melancholick nature. In taſte it ought to be {weet and as it 


that hath red 


hair, or fre- 
eles on her 


face cannot be were ſugered, for the bitter, ſaltiſh, ſharp, and ſtiptick, is nanght. And here I cannot but admire 
a good Nurſe, (he providence of nature, which hath cauſed the bloud wherewith the child ſhould be nouriſhed to he 


Why that 
Nurſe that 
hath born a 


turned into milk : which unleſs it were ſo, who is he that would not turn his face from, and abhor 
ſo grievous ard terrible a ſpectacle of the childs mouth ſo imbrued and beſmearcd with bloud ? what 
mother or Nurſe would not be amazed at every moment with the fear of the blood fo often ſhed our 
or ſucked by the infant for his nouriſhment? Morcover, we ſhould want two helps of ſultentation. 
that is to ſay, Butter and Cheeſe, 

Neither ought the child to be permittcd to ſuck within hve or fix days after it is born, both for the 
reaſon before alledged, and alſo becauſe he hath need of ſo much time to reſt quiet, and eaſe himſelf 
after the pains he hath ſuſtained in his birth : in the mean ſeaſon the mother muſt have her breaſts 
drawn by ſome maid that drinketh no wine, or elſe ſhe may ſuck or draw them her ſelf with an arti. 
ficial infirument which I will deſcribe hereafter, 

That Nurſe that hath born a man child, is to be preferred before another, becauſe her milk is 
the better concodted, the heat of the male child doubling the mothers heat. And moreover, the 
women that are great with child of a male child, are better coloured, and in better ſtrength, and 


02 cnn} better able to do any thing all the time of their greatneſs, which proveth the ſame : and morcoyer 


be preferred 


before another the blood is more laudable, and the milk _ Furthermore it bchoveth the Nurſe tobe brought 


Why ſhe can- on bed, or to travail at her juſt and prefixc 


or natural time ; for when the child is born before his 


not be a good time of ſome inward cauſe, it argucth that there is ſome default lurking and hidden in the body and 


Nurſe whoſe 


child was born YMors thereot, 


before the 
nme, 


CHAP. XXII 
IV bat diet the Nurſe ought to uſe, and in what ſitution ſhe ought to place the infant in the Credle, 


be divers, according as the nature of the child both in habit and temperature (hall be, as 
for example, if the child be altogether of a more hot bloud, the Nurſe both in feeding 
and ordering her {clf ought to follow a cooling diet. In general lct her eat meats of good juice, 
modcrate in quantity and quality, let her live in a pure and clear air, let her abſtain from all ſpi- 
ces, and all ſalted and ſpiced meats, and all ſharp things, wine, eſpecially that which is not allayed 
or mixed with water, and carnal copulation with a man 3 let her avoid all perturbations of the 


B- in cating, drinking, flceping, watching, exerciſing and reſting, the Nurſes diet muſt 


Anger greatly mind, but anger eſpecially let her uſe moderate exerciſe, unleſs it be the excerciſe of her arms 


hutreth the 
Nurſe. 
The exerciſe 


and upper parts, rather than the legs and lower parts, whereby the greater attraction of the 
blood that mult be turned into milk, may be made towards the dugs. Let her place her child 


of the arms is {o in the Cradle that his head may be higher than all the body, that ſo the excremental humors 


beſt for the 
Nurſe, 

How the child 
ſhould be pla- 
ced in the 
Cradle, 


why an arch 
of wickers 
muſt be made 
over the childs 
head lying 18 
rhe cradle. 
Why a {quint- 
cycd Nurſe 
cauſeth rhe 
child to be 
{quint-cycd, 


may be the better ſent from the brain unto the paſſages that are beneath it. Let her ſwathe it fo 
as the neck and all the back bone may be ſtraight and equal. As long as the child ſucketh, and is 
not fed with ſtronger meat, it is better to lay him alway on his back, than any other way, for the 
back is as it were the keel in a ſhip, the ground-work and foundation of all the whole body, 
whereon the infant may ſafely and calily reſt, But if helie on the ſide, it were danger lelt that the 
bones of the ribs being ſoft and tender, not firong enough, and united with ſlack bands, ſhould 
bow under the weight of the rcft, and ſo wax crooked, whereby the infant might become crook- 
backed. But when he beginneth to breed teeth, and to be fed with more ſtrong meat, and allo 
the bones and connexions of them begin to wax more firm and hard, he muſt be layed ove while 
on this fide, another while on that, and now and then alſo on his back. And the more he grow- 
eth, the more let him be accuſtomed to lie on his fides 3 and as he lieth in the Cradle, let him be 
turned unto that place whereat the light cometh in, left that otherwiſe he might become purblind, 
for the eye of its own nature is bright and lightſome, and therefore always defireth the light, 
and abhorreth darkneſs ; for all things are moſt delighted with their like, and ſhun their contrarics- 
Therefore unleſs the light comes dirc&tly into the childs face, he turneth the himſelf every way being 
very ſorrowful, and {iriveth to turn his head and eyes that he may have the light 3 and that often 
turning and rowling of his eycs at length growcth into a cuſtom that cannot be left : and fo it co- 
meth to paſs that the infant doth either become pur-blind, if he ſet his eyes ſtedfalily on one thing, 
or elſe his eyes do become trembling, always turning and unfiable, if he caft his eyes on many 
things that are round about him: which is the reaſon that Nurſes, being taught by experience, caulc 
over the head of the child lying in the Cradle, an arch or vault of Wickers covered with cloth to be 
made, thereby to reltrain, dire&, and eſtabliſh the uncertain and wandering motions of the childs 
EYES. 
If the Nurſe be ſquint-eyed, ſhe cannot look upon the child but fide-ways, whereot it co- 
meth to paſs that the child being moiſt, tender, flexible, and prone toany thing with his body, and 


{o likewiſs with his cyc, by a long and daily cuſtom unto his Nurſes fight, doth ſoon take —_ 
cuſtom 
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cuſtom to look after that ſort alſo, which atterwards he cannot leave or alter. For thoſeevil things 
which we learn in our youth, do ſtick hirmly by us but the good qualities arc eafily changed into 
worſe. In the eyes of thoſe that are {quint-eycd, thoſe two mwlcles which do draw the cycs to the 
greater or leſſer corner, are chiefly or more trequently moved. Therctore cither of theſe being 
confirmed in their turning aſide by long uſe, as the cxerciſe of their proper oftice increafſeth the 
ſtrength, ſoon overcomes the contrary or withſtanding muſcles, called the Antagonifts, and brings 
them into their ſubjc&ion, ſo that, will they, nill they, they bring the eye unto this or that corner 
as they liſt, So children become left-handed, when they permit their right hand to languiſh with How children 
idlenc(s and ſluggiſhne(s, and ſtrengthen their left hand with continual ute and motion todo every become lefe- 
aQion therewithall, and ſo brivg by the exerciſe thereof more nutrimcnt unto that part, But if men M42ded. 

(as ſome athrm) bcing of ripe years, and in their full growth, by dayly ſocicty and company of thoſe 

that are lame and halt do alſo halt, not minding fo to do, but it cometh againlt their wills, and 

when they think nothing thereot, why ſhould not the like happen in children, whoſe ſoft and 

tender ſubſtance is as flexible and pliant as wax unto every imprefſicn ? Morcover, children, as they 

become lame and crook-backt, fo do they allo become {quint-eycd by the hereditary default of their 

parents, 


CHAP. XXIIL 
How to make pap for Children. 


Apis a moſt mect food or meat for children ; becauſe they require moiſt nouriſhment 3 and 
P it muſt be anſ{werablc in thickneſs to the milk, that ſo it may not be difficult to be conco&ted 

or digelted. For pap hath theſe three conditions, ſo that it be made with wheaten flower, Three lauda- 
and that not crude, but boilcd : let it be put into a new earthen pot or pipkin, and ſoſet into an ble conditions 
oven at the time when bread is ſet thereinto to be baked 3 and let it remain there until the bread be of pap. 
baked and drawn out : tor when it is fo bakcd, it is leſs clammy and crude. Thoſe that mix the _ _ - 
meal crude with the milk, are conlirained to abide one of theſe diſcommoditics or other, cither to req to of 
give the meal groſs and clammy unto the child, it that the papbe only firſt boiled over the fire in a the pap with- 
pipkin or skellet, fo long as ſhall be neceſſary tor the milk ; hencecome obſtructions in the meſaraick all 
veins, and in the ſmall veins of the liver, fretting and worms in the guts, and the ſtone in the reins. bes. war 4 
Or elſc they g1vc the child the milk, delpoiled of its buttcriſh and wha yith portion, and the terrettrt- —_ uſt be 
al, and cheeſc-like, or curd-like remaining, it the pap be boiled fo long as is neceſlary for the meal: made, muſt 
for the milk requircth not ſo great, ncither can it ſuffer ſo long, boiling as the meal. Thoſ ethat firſt be boiled 
do uſe crude meal, and have no hurt by it, are greatly bound to nature for ſo great a bene- ® baked. 
fit. But Galen willeth children to be nouriſhed only with the Nurſes milk, fo long as the Nurſe 716. x.de ſaxit. 
hath enough to nouriſh and feed it. And truly there are many children that are contented with milk tend. 
only, and will reccive no pap until they are three months old. If the child at any time be coſtive, 
and cannot void the cxcrements, let him have a cataplaſm made with one dram of Aloes, of white afearaplaſmts 
and black Hcllcborc, ofeach fiftcen grains, being all incorporatcd in as much of an Ox gall as is ſuf- relax c 
ficient, and extended or ſpread on Cotton like unto a prltis, as broad as the palm of oncs hand, and childs belly. 
ſo apply it upon the navel warm : Moreover, this cataplaſm hath alſo virtue to kill the worms in the 
belly. . Many times children have fretting of the guts, that maketh them to cry, which cometh of per the fret- 
crudity, This mult be cured by applying unto the belly ſweaty or moitt wooll, maceratcd in oil of tingof the 
Camomil. = in chil- 

If when the childs tceth begin to grow, he chance to, bite the nipple of the Nurſes breaſt, —_ 

there will be an ulcer very contumacious and hard to be cured ; becauſe that the ſucking of the 
child, and the rubbing of the cloths do kcep it always raw 3 it muſt be cured with fomenting Ct 
it with Alum-water, and then preſently after the fomentation putting thereupon a cover of lead, —_ logics 
made like unto a hat, as they are here deſcribed, with many holes in the top, whereat both the ,; ,eaw. 
milk, and alſo the ſanious matter that cometh trom the ulcers may go out 3 for lead it ſelf will cure 


ulcers. 


The figure of leaden Nipples to be put upon the Nipple 88 Teat of the Nurſe, 


when it is ulcerated. 
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Concerning the Generation of Man. Book XXIV 


when you hold it a little afide or downwards by little and little, it ſheweth it is very good milk 
And that which is exquiſitely white, is beſt of all. For the milk is no other thing than bloud made 
white, 
Why the milk Therefore, if it be of any other colour, it argucth a default in the bloud : ſo that if it be brown 
ought tobe jt betokeneth melancholik bloud ; if it be yellow, it figniheth cholerick bloud 3 if it be wan and pale. 
very white. je betokenerh phlegmatick bloud 3 if it be ſomewhat red, it argueth the weakneſs of the faculty 
that engendreth the milk. It ought to be ſweet, fragrant and pleaſant inſmell; for if it firike _ 
= we —_— the noſtrils with a certain ſharpneſs, as for the molt part the milk of women that have red hair and 
hair, or free Jiftle freckles on their faces doth, it prognoſticates a hot and cholerick nature : if with a certain 
eleson her fowernels, it portendeth a cold and melancholick nature. In taſte it ought to be ſweet and as it 
face cannot be were ſugered, for the bitter, ſaltiſh, ſharp, and ſtiptick, is nanght. And here I cannot but admire 
a good Nurle. the providence of nature, which hath cauſed the bloud wherewith the child ſhould be nouriſhed to he 
turned into milk : which unleſs it were ſo, who is he that would not turn his face from, and abhox 
ſogrievous ard terrible a ſpectacle of the childs mouth ſo imbrued and beſmearcd with bloud ? wha 
mother or Nurſe would not be amazed at every moment with the fear of the blood ſo often ſhed our 
or ſucked by the infant for his nouriſhment? Morcover, we ſhould want two helps of ſultentation. 
that is to ſay, Butter and Cheeſe, ; 
Neither ought the child to be permitted to ſuck within hve or fix days after it is born, both for the 
reaſon before alledged, and alſo becauſe he hath nced of ſo much time to reſt quict, and eaſe himſelf 
after the pains he hath ſuſtained in his birth : in the mean ſeaſon the mother muſt have her breaſt; 
drawn by ſome maid that drinketh no wine, or cl{c ſhe may ſuck or draw them her ſelf with an arti. 
ficial inftrument which I will deſcribe hereafter, 
Why that That Nurſe that hath born a man child, is to be.preferred before another, becauſe her milk is 
Nurſe that the better concodted, the heat of the male child doubling the mothers heat. And morcover, the 
hack borne ., women that are great with child of a male child, are better coloured, and in better ſtrength, and 
be preferred better able to do any thing all the time of their greatneſs, which proveth the ſame : and morcover 
before another the blood is more laudable, and the milk better. Furthermore it bchoveth the Nurſe tobe brought 
Why ſhe can- on bed, or to travail at her juſt and nr ng or natural time : for when the child is born bctore his 


— ve 6 good time of ſome inward caule, it argueth that there is ſome default lurking and hidden in the body and 
child was born ©YMors thereot, 


defore the "SE CEN 


rime, | 
CHAP. XXII 
IV bat diet the Nurſe ought to uſe, and in what ſituation ſhe ought to place the infant in the Cradle, 


$2 


— 


be divers, according as the nature of the child both in habit and temperature (hall be, as 
for example, if the child be altogether of a more hot bloud, the Nurſe both in feeding 
and ordering her (clf ought to follow a cooling diet. In general lct her cat meats of good juice, 
modcrate in quantity and quality, let her live in a pure and clear air, let her abſtain from all ſpi- 
ces, and all ſalted and ſpiced meats, and all tharp things, wine, eſpecially that which is not allayed 
or mixcd with water, and carnal copulation with a man 3 let her avoid all perturbations of the 


B- in cating, drinking, ſleeping, watching, exerciſing and reſting, the Nurfcs diet mult 


. Anger greatly mind, but anger eſpecially 3 let her uſe moderate exerciſe, unleſs it be the excerciſe of her arms 


= "a © and upper parts, rather than the legs and lower parts, whereby the greater attraftion of the 
The exerciſe blood that muſt be turned into milk, may be made towards the dugs. Let her place her child 
of the arms is {o in the Cradle that his head may be higher than all the body, that fo the excremental humors 
—_ x the may be the better ſent from the brain unto the paſſages that are beneath it. Let her ſwathe it ſo 
—_ = chita 35 the neck and all the back bone may be ſtraight and equal. As lovg as the child ſucketh, and is 
ſhould be pla. 19t fed with ſtronger meat, it is better to lay him alway on his back, than any other way, for the 
cedin the back is as it were the keel in a ſhip, the ground-work and foundation of all the whole body, 
Cradle, whereon the infant may ſafely and cafily reſt, But if he lie on the fide, it were danger leſt that the 
bones of the ribs being ſoft and tender, not ſtrong enough, and united with flack bands, ſhould 
bow under the weight of the reſt, and ſo wax crooked, whereby the infant might become crook- 
backed. But when he beginneth to breed teeth, and tc be fed with more ſtrong meat, and allo 
the bones and connexions of them begin to wax more firm and hard, he muſt be layed one while 
on this fide, another while on that, and now and then alſo on his back. And the more he grow- 
eth, the more let him be accuſtomed to lie on his lides 3 and as he lieth in the Cradle, Ict him be 
turned unto that place whercat the light cometh in, leſt that otherwiſe he might become publind, 
for the cye of its own nature is bright and lightſome, and therefore always defireth the light, 
and abhorrcth darkneſs 3 for all things are moſt delighted with their like, and ſhun their contrarics- 
Therefore unleſs the light comes dirc&ly into the childs face, he turneth the himſelf every way being 
very ſorrowful, and tiriveth to turn his head and eyes that he may have the light 3 and that often 
turning and rowling of his eycs at length groweth into a cuſtom that cannot be left : and fo it co- 
why an arch meth to paſs that the infant doth either become pur-blind, if he ſet his eyes ſtedfalily on one thing, 
of wickers or elf{c his eyes do become trembling, always turning and unfiable, if he caft his eyes on many 
muſt be =_ things that are round about him : which is the reaſon that Nurſes, being taught by experience, caulc 
overthe childs yer the head of the child lying in the Cradle, anarch or vault of Wickers covered with cloth to be 


head lying 18 : , ; c l 
che hag made, thereby to reltrain, dire, and eſtabliſh the uncertain and wandering motions of the childs 


Why a ſquint- CYES, 
cycd —_— It the Nurſe be ſquint-eyed, ſhe cannot look upon the child but fide-ways, whereof it co- 
cauſcth meth to paſs that the child being moiſt, tender, flexible, and prone toany thing with his body, and 


GRE {o likewiſs with his eyc, by a long, and daily cuſtom unto his Nurſes light, doth ſoon take _ 
Cu 
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cuſtom to look after that ſort alſo, which atterwards he cannot leave or alter. For thoſe evil things 

which we learn in our youth, do ſtick hrmly by us but the good qualities arc eafily changed into 

worſe, In the eyes of thoſe that are ſquint-eyed, thoſe two mulcles which do draw the cycs to the 
reater or leſſer corner, are chiefly or more frequently moved. Therctore either of theſe being 

confirmed in their turning aſide by long ule, as the exerciſe of their proper oflice increafeth the 

{trength, ſoon overcomes the contrary or withltanding muſcles, called the Antagoniſts, and brings 

them into their ſubjc&ion, ſo that, will they, nill they, they bring the eye unto this or that corner 

as they liſt. So children become lctt-handed, when they permit their right hand to languiſh with How children 

idlencls and fluggiſhneſs, and ſtrengthen their left hand with continual uſe and motion todo every become left- 

ation therewithall, and ſo bring by the excrciſe thereof more nutrimcnt unto that part. But ifmen handed, 

(as ſome athrm) bcing of ripe years, and in their tull growth, by dayly focicty and company of thoſe 

that are lame and halt do alſo halt, not minding fo to do, but it cometh againlt their wills, and 

when they think nothing thereof, why ſhould not the like happen in children, whoſe ſoft and 

tender ſubſiance is as flexible and pliant as wax unto every impretſicn ? Morcover, children, as they 

become lame and crook-backt, fo do they allo become {quint-eycd by the hereditary default of their 

parents, 


CHAP. XXIIL 
How to make pap for Children. 


Ap-is a moſt mect food or meat for children ; becauſe they require moiſt nouriſhment ; and 

it muſt be an{werablc in thickneſs to the milk, that ſo it may not be difficult to be conco&ed 

or digelted. For pap hath theſe chrec conditions, ſo that it be made with wheaten flower, Three 1auda- 
and that not crude, but boiled : let it be put into a new earthen pot or pipkin, and ſoſet into an ble conditions 
oven at the time when bread is ſet thereinto to be baked 3 and ct it remain there until the bread be of pap. 
baked and drawn out : for when it is ſo baked, it is lefs clammy and crude. Thoſe that mix the __ _ _ 
meal crude with the milk, are conſirained to abide one of theſe diſcommoditics or other, cither to req to La 
give the meal groſs and clammy unto the child, it that the papbe only firſt boiled over the fire in a the pap with- 
pipkin or skellet, ſo long as ſhall be neceſſary for the milk ; hence come obſtructions in the meſaraick all 
veins, and in the ſmall veins of the liver, fretting and worms in the guts, and the ſtone in the reins. hn Os 
Or elſe they give the child the milk, deſpoiled of its buttcriſh and whayiſh portion, and the terreſtri- RP ker da 
al, and cheeſc-like, or curd-like remaining, it the pap be boiled ſo long as is neceſſary for the meal : made, muſt 
for the milk requircth not ſo great, ncither can it ſuffer ſo long boiling as the meal. Thoſ ethat firſt be boiled 
do uſe crude meal, and have no hurt by it, are greatly bound to nature for ſo great a bene- ® baked. 
fit. But Galen willeth children to be nouriſhed only with the Nurſes milk, fo long as the Nurſe 714. 1.4e ſaxit. 
hath enough to nouriſh and feed it. And truly there are many children that are contented with milk cuend. 
only, and will receive no pap until they arethree months old. If the child at any time be coſtive, 
and cannot void the cxcrements, let him have a cataplaſm made with one dram of Alocs, of white afearaplaſmts 
and black Hcll-borc, of each fifteen grains, being all incorporatcd in as much of an Ox gall as is ſuf- relax c 
ficient, and extended or ſpread on Cotton like unto a prltis, as broad as the palm of oncs hand, and childs belly. 
{o apply it upon the navel warm : Moreover, this cataplaſm hath alſo virtue to kill the worms in the 
belly. Many times children have fretting of the guts, that maketh them to cry, which cometh of por the fret- 
crudity, This mult be cured by applying unto the belly ſweaty or moiſt wooll, maccratcd in oil of ting of the 
Camomil. gurs in chil- 

If when the childs teeth begin to grow, he chance to, bite the nipple of the Nurſes breaſt, —_ 

there will be an ulcer very contumacious and hard to be cured 3 becauſe that the ſucking of the 
child, and the rubbing of the cloths do kcep it always raw 3 it muſt be cured with fomentin 
it with Alum-water, and then preſently after the fomentation putting thereupon a cover of lead, _ _ 
made like unto a hat, as they are here deſcribed, with many holes in the top, whereat both the ,- warns, P 
milk, and alſo the ſanious matter that cometh trom the ulcers may go out 3 for lead it ſelf will cure 


ulcers. 


The figure of leaden Nipples to be put upon the Nipple er Teat of the Nurſe, 


when it is ulcerated. 
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554 Concerning the Generation of Man. Book XXIV, 
Children may be cauſed to ceaſe their crying four manner of ways, that is to ſay, by giving 
them the teat, by rocking them in a cradle, by {wging unto them, and by changing the cloaths 
and ſwathes whercin they are wrapped. They muli not be rocked too violently in the cradle, 1:6 
that the milk that is ſacked ſhould be corrupted by the too violent motion, by reaſon whereof 
they muſt not be handled violently any other way, and not altogether prohibited, or not ſuffer. 
What mode- eq tocry, For by crying the brealt and lungs aredilated, and made bigger and wider the naty. 
— ral parts the ſtronger, and the brain, noſtrils, the eyes and mouth arc purged, by the tears and 
infant, filth that come trom the eyes and noſtrils. But they muſt not be permitted to cry long or hicrcely 
Whatimmo- for fear of breaking the produQtion of the Peritoneum, and thercby cauling the falling down of the 
derarecrying puts intothe cod, which rupture is called of the Greeks Enterocele 3 or of the caul, which the Greek« 


cauſeth, call Epiplocele. 


”- 
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: CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the weaning of Children. 


Any are weancd in the eighteenth month, ſome in the twentieth; but al! or the moſt part 
in the ſecond year : for then their teeth appear, by whoſe preſence nature ſeemcth to 
rcquire ſome harder meat than milk or pap, wherewith children re delighted, and 

will feed more earncſtly thereon, But there is no certain time of weaning of children, For the 
teeth of ſome will appcar ſooner, and ſome latcr 3 for they are prepated of nature for no other Pur- 
: poſe than tochaw the meat. If children be weaned before their tecth appear, and be fed with meat 

_—_ —_ that is ſomewhat hard and {olid, according to the judgment of Avicen, they are incident to many 

weaned before diſcaſes coming through crudity 3 becauſe the ſtomach is yet but weak, and wanteth that preparation 

their teethap- of the meats which is made in the mouth by chawing 3 which men of ripe years cannct want with. 

— out offence : when the child is two years old, and the teeth appear, it the child more vehemently 

How children 1.6. harder meats, and doth feed on them with pleaſure and good ſucceſs, he may be fatcly wean- 

muſt be wean- G : . ks ES 

od. ed ;for it cannot be {uppoſcd that he hath this appetite of hard meats in vain, by the inſtin& ot na: ore, 

Yet he may not be weancd without ſuch an appetite, it all other things be correſpondent, that «s to 

ſay, his tecth and age 3 tor thole things that are caten without an appetite, cannot protit. But /{ 

the child be weak, v-kly, or tceble, he ought not to be weaned. And when the meet time of 

weaning comcth, the Nurſe mutt now and then uſe him to the teat, whereby he may leave it by 

little and litcle, arid then let the teat be anointed or rubbed with bitter things, as with Aloes, water 

; of thc infuſion of Colocynthrs, or Worm-wood, or with Muſtard, or Soot ttecped in water, or ſuch 
ns” like. Children that are ſcabby in their hcads, and over all their bodies, and which void much 
= 1 often phlegm at their mouth and nofirils, and many excrements downwards, arc like to be {irong and 
ſound ct body 3 for ſo they are purged of excremental humors : contrariwilſe, thole that are clean 

and fair of body, gather the matter of many diſeaſes in their bodies, which in proccls of tune 

Anoften cauſe will break forth and appcar, Certainly, by the {udden talling of ſuch mattcrs into the back-bone 


of udden R T 
———_—. many become crook-backt, 


When chil- 
dren muſt be 
weaned, 
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CHAP. XXV. . 


By what ſigns it may be known whether the child in the womb be dead or alive, 


Hgn of the | tcrs be flowed out, and the ſecundine come forth, you may certainly athrm that the infant 

wh nora is dead in the womb, for this is the moſt infallible fign of all others : tor becauſe the child 
the w omb, . cos” wy : , 

- in the womb doth breath but by the artery of the navel, and the breath is received by the Cotyle- 

aon of the arterics of the womb, it muſt of neceſſity come to paſs that when the ſecundine is (c- 

parated from the infant, no air nor breath can come unto it. Wherefore fo often as the ſecun- 

When the = ine is excluded before the child, you may take it for a certain token of the death thereot : when 

chiffd is deag the child is dead, it will be more heavy to the mother than it was before when it was alive, bc- 

in the womb caule it is now no morc ſuſtained by the ſpirits and facultics wherewith betore it was governed 

hes more and ruled, for ſo we ſee dead men to be hcavicr than thoſe that are alive, and men that are weak 

cxrf1 maetan through hunger and famine to be heavier than when they are well refreſhed, and alſo when thc 

ing alive. mother inclines her body any way, the infant falleth that way alſo even as it were a ſtone, The mo- 

ther is alſo vexcd with ſharp pain from the privities even to the navel, with a perpetual dehire 0: 

making water, and going to ſtool, becauſe that nature is whelly butied in the expultion or avo1l- 

That *hjch 1s dance of that which 15 dead: for that which is alive will expel the dead fo far as it can trum it iclt, 

alive will not becauſe the one is altogcther different from the other 3 but likeneſs, it any thing, conjoins and 

_ _ 4, unites things together : the genitals are cold in touching, and the mother complaineth that 

[ * ſhe feeletha coldneſs in her womb, by reaſon that the heat of the infant is extinguiſhed, wherc- 

with before hcr heat was doubled : many filthy excrements come from her, and. alſo the mothers 

breath ſiinketh, fae \woundeth often, all which for the molt part happen within thrce days at- 

ter the death of the child : for the infants body will ſooner corrupt in the mothers womb than 

£46, ae 140116, it would in the open air, becauſe that, according to the judgment of Galen, all hut and moili 

things, being in Ike manner incloſed in a hot and moiſt place, eſpecially if by rcaſon of the 

thickneſs or ftraicncſs of the place they cannot receive the air, will ſpeedily corrupt, Now oy 

the riſing, up of ſuch vapors from the dead unto the brain and heart, ſuch accidents may toon, iol- 

low, her face will be clcan altered, ſeeming livid and ghaſtly, her dugs fall and hang looſe and 


Ink, and her belly will be more hard and {wollen than it was before, Iu all bodies {o putrity- 
ing. 


A moſt certain } neither the Chirurgions hand, nor the mother can perceive the infant to move, it the wa- 
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ing, the natural heat vaniſheth away, and in place thereof ſuccecdeth a preternatural, by the work- Why the belly 
ing whereof the putrified and diſſolved humors are ſtirred up into vapors, and converted into wind, %f a woman x 
and thoſe vapors, becauſe they poſſe(s and hill more ſpace and room (for Naturaliſts fay that of one will be more 
part of water ten parts of air are made) do ſoputt up the putrificd body into a greatcr bigncls, You ory rp a 
may note the {ame thing in bodies that arc gangrenate, for they calt forth many tharp vapors, yct within her 
nevertheleſs they are ſwollen and puffed up. | than ir was be 
Now ſoſoon as the Chirurgion ſhall know that the child is dead by all theſe fore-named ſigns he 00 when 
ſhall with all diligence endeavor to ſave the mother ſo ſpcedily as he can, and if the Phylicians canes 0. 
evail with potions, baths, fumigations, ſternutatories, vomits, and liniments appointcd to expcl 
the infant, let him prepare himſelt to the work following, but firſt let him contider the firength of 
the woman, for if he perccive that ſhe be weak and feeble by the finalncſs of her pulſc, by her fmall, +;, - 
{cldom and cold breathing, and by the altered and death-like colour in her face. by her cold ſweats, — 7 
and by the coldneſs of the extreme parts, let him abſtain from the work, and only affirm that the weak, | 
will die ſhortly 3 contrariwile, it her ſtrength be yet good, lct him with all contidence and induſiry 
deliver heron this wiſe from the danger of death, 


L ER 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the Chirurgical extraciions of the child from the womb either dead or alive, 


( [= firſt of all the air of the chamber muſt be made temperate, and reduced unto a After whatſort 
certain mediocrity, ſo that it may neither bc too hot nor too cold. Then ſhe mult be the woman in 
aptly placed, that is to ſay, overthwart the bed fide , with her buttocks ſomewhat "vail mult be 
high, having a hard ſtuffed pillow or boulſter under them, ſo that ſhe may be in a mean tigure of htnnd When 
ſituation, neither fitting, altogether upright, nor altogcther lying along on her back ;, tor ſo the ing dead in her 
may reſt quietly, and draw her breath with eaſe, neither ſhall the ligaments of the womb bc cx- womb muſt be 
tended fo as they would if ſhe lay upright on her back, her heels muſt be drawn up cloſe to her drawn our. 
buttocks, and there bound with broad and ſoft linnen rowlers. The rowler mult firit come about How ſhe muſt 
her neck, and then croſs-wiſe over her thoulders, and ſo to the feet, and therc it mult crols again, be bound. 
and fo be rowled about the legs, thighs, and then it mutt be brought up to the neck again, and 
there made faſt, ſo that the may not be able to move her ſelf, even as one ſhould be ticd when 
he is to be cut of the ſtone, But that ſhe may not be wearied, or eſt that her body ſhould yicld How the Chi- 
or fink down as the Chirurgion drawecth the body of the intant from her, and fo hinder the work, rurgion ought 
let him cauſe her feet tobe {ct againſt the fide of the bed, and then let ſome of the ttrong ſanders by * DE a p 
hold her faſt by the legs and thoulders. Then that the air may not enter into the womb, and that his ——_ 
the work may be done with the more decency, her privy parts and thighs mult be covercd with a the drawing 
warmdouble linnen cloth. Then muſt the Chirurgion, having his nails cloſcly pared, and his rings our of che 
(if he wear any) drawn off his fingers, and his arms naked, bare, and wcll anointed with oil, gent- _—_ from 
ly draw the flaps of the neck of the womb aſunder, and then let him put his hand gently inty the TO 
mouth of the womb, having frlt made it gentle and flippery with much oil; and when his hand is 
in, let him find out the form and ſituation of the child, whether it be one or two, or whether it N 
be a Mole or not. And when he findeth that he cometh naturally with his hcad toward the Howthe infane 
mouth or orifice of the womb, he muſt lift him up gently, and ſo turn him that his feet may come = - _ = 
forwards, and when he hath brought his teet forwards, he muſt draw one of them gently out at the = yo turn- 
neck of the womb, and then he muſt bind it with fome broad and oft or filken band a little above ed,bound and 
the heel with an indifferent ſlack knot, and when he hath ſo bound it,he mult put it upagain into the drawn our. 
womb, then he mult put his hand in again, and tind out the other toot, and draw it alto out ot the 
womb, and when it is out of the womb, let him draw out the other again whercunto hc had bcfore 
tied the one end of the band, and when he hath them both out, let him join then both cloſe toge- 
ther, and ſo by little and little let him draw all the whole body from the womb. All other women 
or Midwives may help the endeavour of the Chirurgion, by prefling the patients belly with theix 
hands downwards as the infant goeth out : and the woman her lelt by holding her breath, and 
cloſing her mouth and noſtrils, and by driving her breath downwards with great violence, may 
very much help the expulſion. I with him to-put back the toot into the womb again after hc hath 
tied it, becauſe if that he ſhould permit it to remain in the neck of the womb, it would hinder the 
entrance of his hand when he putteth it in to draw out the other. But it there be two children in 
the womb at once, let the Chirurgion take heed leſt that he take not of either of them a leg : tor 
by drawing them ſo, he ſhall profit nothing at all, and yet exceedingly hurt the woman, Thcrc- 
fore that he may not be ſo deceived, when he hath drawn out one toot and ticd it, and put it up a- 
gain, let him with his hand follow the band wherewithall the toot is tied, and fo go unto the 
foot, and then to the groin of the child, and then from thence he may ſoon find out the other tour 
of the ſame child : for if it ſhould happen otherwiſe, he might draw the legs and the thighs out : 
but it would come no further, neither is it meet that he ſhould come out with his arms along by 
his ſides, or be drawn out on that ſort, but one of his arms mult be firctchcd out above his head, A cautioutoa+ 
and the other down by his lide; for otherwiſe the oritice of the womb, when it were delivered of void firangling 
ſuch a groſs trunk, as it would be when his body {hould be drawn out with his arms along, by his HE 
ſides, would ſo ſhrink and draw it ſelf when the body ſhould come unto the neck, only by the ac- te "w, 
cord of nature requiring union, that it would ftrangle and kill the intantfo that it cannot be drawn 
therchence unleſs it be with a hook put under, or taſtned under his chin, in his mouth, or in the Why the child 
hollowneſs of his eye. But if the infant lieth as it he would come with his hands forwards. ot if yg 
his hands be forth already, ſo that it may ſeem he may be drawn torth cahily that way,, yet it mult ,,;.1 pj; hands 
not be ſo done 3 for fo his head would double backwards —_ ſhoulders, to the great —_— forwards. 
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'An hiftorv. his mother. Once I was called unto the birth of an infant, whom the Midwives had aſſaied to 

draw out by the arm, ſo that the arm had been ſo long fgrth that it was gangrenate, whereby the 

child dicd 3 I told them preſently that his arm muſt be put in again, and he mult be turned otherwiſ:, 

But when it could not be put back by reaſon of the great ſwelling thereof, and allo of the mother; 

ocnitals, I determined to cut it off with an inciſion knife, cutting the muſclcs as near as I could to 

the thoulder, yet drawing the fleſh upwards, that when I had taken off the bone witha pair of cut- 

ting pincers, it might come down again to cover the ſhivered end of the bone, lelt otherwiſe when 

it were thruſt in again into the womb, it might hurt the mother. Which being done, I turned him 

with his feet forwards, and drew him out as is before ſaid. But if the tumor cither naturally or by 

ſome accident, that is toſay, by putrefa&tion, which may perchance come, be lo great that he can. 

not be turned according to the Surgeons intention, nor be drawn out according as he licth, the ty- 

To diminiſh mor muſt be diminiſhed, and then he mult be drawn out as is aforcfaid, and that mull be done at once, 
the wind As for example, if the dead infant appear at the oritice of the womb, which our Midwives call the 
. wa ogg Garland, when it gapeth, is open and dilated, but yet his head being more great and puffed up with 
toad fon __ wind fo that it cannot come forth, as cauſed to be fo through that diſcaſc which the Greeks call My. 
womb, ſwel- crophiſecephalos, the Surgeon mult faſten a hook under his chin, or in his mouth, or elſe in the hole of 
lechand is puf- his eye, or clſc, which is better and more expedient, in the hinder part of his head. For whey the 
fed up that he (411 is ſo opened, there will be a paſſage whercat the wind may paſs out, and ſo when the tumor 


agg by, falleth and decreaſcth, let him draw the infant out by little and little 3 but not rafhly, 1cſt he ſhouls 
womb, break that whercon he hath takcn hold : the higure of thoſe hooks is thus. 


The form of Hooks for drawing out the infant that is dead in the womb, 
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But if the breaſt be troubled with like fault, the hooks muſt be faſtned about the channel-bone : if 
there be a Drophte or Tympany in the belly, the hooks mult be faſtned either in the ſhort ribs, that 
istoſay, in the muſcles that are between the ribs, or eſpecially, if the diſcaſe do alſo deſcend into the 
feet, about the bones that are above the groin z or clſc putting the crooked knife here pictured into 
the womb with his left hand, let him make inciſion in the childs belly, and ſo get out all his entrails 
by the inciſion : for when he is ſg bowelled, all the water that cauſed the Drophie will out. But the 
Surgeon muſt do none of all theſe things but when the child is dead, and the woman that travellcth 
in ſuch danger that ſhe cannot handſomely be holpen. 
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How the heag BY" if by any means it happcneth, that all the infants members be cut away by little and little 
of the infant if 29d that the head onely remaineth behind in the womb, which I have ſometimes againſt my will,and 
it remain in With grcat ſorrow ſeen 3 then the left hand, being anointed with oil of Lillics, or treſh Butter, mult 
che womb ſe- be put ir.to the womb, whercwith the Surgeon mult find out the mouth, putting his tinger into it 3 
____ _ then with his right hand he muſt put up the hook (according to the direction of the left hand ) gent- 
he + nam. 0? ly, and by little and little, and fo falten it in the mouth, eye, or under the chin 3 and when he hath 
fhrmly fixcd or taſtencd it, he muſt therewith draw out the head by little and little, for fear of lool- 
ning or breaking the part whereon he hath hold, In ſtead of this Hook, you may uſe the inſtruments 
that are herc deſcribed, which therefore I have taken out of the Surgery of Francis Dalechamps 3 tor 
= are ſo made, that they may cafily take hold of a ſpherical and round body with the branches, as 
with htingers, 
Why the head But it is not very caſic to take hold on the head when it remaineth alone in the womb, -by reaſon 
being alone 2 of the roundnels thercof, for it will flip and flide up and down, unleſs the belly be prefſed down, 


— and on both lides, thereby to hold it anto the infirument, that it may with more tacility take hold 
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Gryphon's Talons, that is to ſay, Inftruments made to drew out the head of a dead 
infant that is ſeperated in the womb from the reſt of the body, 
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. "CHAP. XXVIL 
What muſt be done unto the woman in travail preſently after her deliveranc. 


= is nothing ſo great an enemy to a woman in travail, eſpecially to her whoſe childis Cold an ene-_ 


drawn away by violence, as cold : wheretore with all care and diligence ſhe muſt be kept my tro women 
and defended from cold. For after the birth, her body being void and empty, doth cafily in travail. 
receive the air that will entcr into any thing that's empty, and hence the waxeth cold, her womb is 
diſtended and puffed up, and the orifice, or the veſſels thereof are ſhut and cloſed, whereof cometh 
ſuppreſſion of the after-birth, or other after-purgations. And thereof cometh many grievous acci» what acci- 
dents, as hyſterical ſuffocation, painful trctting of the guts, fevers, and other mortal diſcaſes. dents follow 
What woman ſoever will avoid that diſcommodity, let her hold her legs or thighs acroſs 3 fot in theraking of 
0 doing, thoſe parts that were ſeparated will be-joined and cloſe together again. Let her belly be =_ —_ 
alſo bound or rowled with a ligature of an indifferent bredth or length, which may keep the cold qelivercd of | 
air from the womb, and alſo preſs the blood out that is contained in all the ſubſtance thereot. Then child. 
give her ſome Capon-bfoth or Caudlc, with Saffron, or with the powder called Pulvis dicis, or 
elſe bread toaſted and dipped in wine wherein ſpice is brewed, for to reſtore her ſtrength and to keep 
away the fretting of the guts. When the ſecundine is drawn out, and is yct hot from the womb, it gecundines 
muſt be laid warm unto the region of the womb, eſpecially in the winter, but in the Summer the muſt be laid te 
hot skin of a weather newly killed muſt C laid utto the whole belly, and unto the region of the the region of 
loins. But then the curtains muſt be kept drawn, and all the windows and doors of thechamber ar donge 
| : Gr | . = , ey be 
muſt be kept ſhut with all diligence, that no cold air may come unto the woman that travaileth, arm. 
but that {he may lie and take her reſt quietly. The Weathers skiti, muſt be taken away atter that it 
hath Jain tive or fix hours, and then all the tegion of her belly rriuſt be anointed with the ointment 
following. | 
te. ſpermatis Ceti, Jij. olei amygdal. dulcium & bypericon. an. Fiſ8. ſevi hircini, 5}. ole: myrtillor. $j. Unguents for 
cere nove quantum ſufficit ; make thereof an ointment, wherewith let her be anointed twice in the the woman in 
day : let a plaiſter of Galbanwm be applied to the navel, in the midſt whereor put ſome few grains *ravalltharthe 
of Civet or Musk, ſo that the ſmell of the plaiſter may not ſtrike up into her noſtrils. Then let <> =p of the 
: ag . . | re I” _ Ng y may not 
this medicine following be applied, commonly called Tis Gualterin. Rf. cere nove, 51V. ſpermatis ye wrinkled. 
Ceti, $1(s. terebinth. Venete in aqua roſacea lote, ij. olei amygdal. dulcinm & bypericonic. an. Fj. olet The medicine 
maſtich, & myrtini, an. 3 (3. axungie cervi, Ziſs. melt them altogether, and when they are melted, called Tels 
take it from the tire, and then dip a linnen cloth therein, as big as may ſerve to tit the region of the &#4#97914, 
belly, whereunto it is to be applied. Theſe remedies will keep the external region of the belly from 
wrinkling, 
But of, all other, the medicine following excelleth, Re. limacum rub. tby; florum anthos quart. iv. let 
them be cut all in ſmall pieces, and put intoan earthen pot well nealed with lead, and cloſe topped, 
then let it be ſet in the dung of horſss for the ſpace of forty days, and then be preſſed or ſtrained, ahd 
let the liquor that is firained out be kept in a glaſs well covercd , and fet in the Sun tor the ſpace of 
three or four days, and therewith anoint the belly of the woman that lieth in child-bed; If the be 
greatly tormented with throws, let the powder following be given unto her. Rc, anifi conditi Ziije A powder for 
mcis moſehat, cornu cervi uſt. an. Zj\$. nicleorum dattylor. Zi). ligni aloes & cinnamoni, an. ij. make the fretting of 
thereofa moti ſubtilpowder, let het take 5j. thereof at once with white wine warm. Or, Re, rad, the guts. 
conſolide wrajor. Zi (5. nucleorum perſicorum, nucis moſchat. an. Jij. carab. J (8. ambre grece gra. iv. make 
thereof a powder, let her take one dram thereot at a time with white wine, or it ſhehave a feaver, 
with the broth of a Capon. Let there be hot bags applicd to the genitals, belly and rcins 3 theſe 
bags muſt be made of millet and oats fried in a frying o- _ a little white wjve; .. 
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558 
What muſt be But if through the violence of the extraction the genital parts be torn, as antient writers affirm 7e 
done whenthe |, come to paſs, fo that the two holes, as the two holes ot the privy parts and of thefundamen: 
= Child-binch have been torn into one, they that. which is rent muſt be ſtitched up, and the wound cured accord. 
ing toart. Which is a moſt unfortunate chance for the woman afterwards, for when ſheſhall travgjj 
again, ſhe cannot have her genital parts to extend and draw themſelves in again by reaſon of the ſcar. 
So that then it will be necdtal that the Chirurgion ſhall again open the place that was cicatrized, fox 
otherwiſe ſhe ſhall never be delivercd, although ſhe ſtrive and contend never ſo much. I have done 


the like cure in two women that dwelt in Paris. 


——_— 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
IWhat cure muſt be uſed to the Dugs and Teats of thoſe that are brought to bed. 


To drive the F great ſtore and abundance of milk be in the breaſt, and the woman be not willing to nurſe hy. 
wilk down- own child, they muſt be anointed with the unguent following to repel the milk, and cauſe jt 
ward, to be expelled through the womb. IK ofez roſ. myrtini an. Sit}. aceti roſat. 5j. incorporate them 


together, and therewith anointing beſprinkle them with the powder of Myrtles, and then apply the 
plaiſter following. Rr. prelv. maſtichini, nucis moſchat. an. Zi). nucis cupreſſi 511). balaruit. myrtil. an, 5 is. 
Treos, florent. 5 (5. olei myrtini Ziij. terebinth. Venete i. cere nove quantum ſifficit, make thereof a (oft 


the navel, do the breaſts, Moreover, they may let children or little whelps ſuck their breaſts, whereby they may 


_ _ 3 draw out the milk that is fixed faſt in their dugs, inſtead whereof we have invented this inſtrument 
"Tc glaſs, wherewith, when the broader oritice is faſtned or placed on the breaſt or dug, and the pips 


The form of @ little glaſs, which being put on the nipple, the woman 
may ſuck her own breaſts. 


Inſtead of this inſtrument, a viol of glaſs being firſt made warm, and the mouth thereof applied 
to the nipple or teat, by reaſon of the heat and widenels thereof will draw the milk forth into the 
bottom thereof, as it were by a certain ſucking. The after-purgations being hrſt evacuated, which 
is done tor the moſt part within twenty days after the birth, if the woman be not in danger of a fea- 
ver, nor have any other accident, let her enter into a bath, made of marjerom, mint, ſage, roſe- 
mary, mugwort, agrimony, peny-royal, the flowers of camomil, melilote, dill, being boiled in 
moſi pure and clear running water. All the day following let another ſuch like bath be prepared, 
whercunto let theſe things Plowiog be added. Re. farin. fabarum &- aven. an. th ii). farin. orobi, Iu- 
pmer. & gland. an, thy. aluminis roch. Fiv. ſalis com. tt ij. gallarum, nucum capreſſi, an. Zii). roſar. rub. 
IN. Vi. caryophil. nucum moſchat, an. Zitj. boil them all in common water, then ſew them all in a clean 
linnen cloth, as it were in a bag, and caſt them therein into the bath wherein Iron red hot hath been 
extinguithed, and let the woman that hath lately travailed fit down therein ſo long as ſhe pleaſeth 
and when ſhecometh out, -let her be laid warm in bed, and let her take ſome preſerved Orange-pill, 
or bread toaſted and dipped in Hippocras, or in wine brewed with ſpices, and then let herſycat, it 
the ſiveat will come forth of its own accord. 

Aftringent fo- On the next day let aftringent fomentations be applied to the genitals on this wiſe prepared. 
mencarions for Re, pallar, nucum cupreſſi, corticum granat. an. Fj. roſar. rub. m.j. thymi, majoran.-an. Me. \5. aluminis 


"5 Pri” PASS roche, ſatis com, ans Zije boil them all together in rod wine, and make thereof a decoftion for 3 
| tomentation, 
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fomentation, for the forenamed uſe. The diſtilled liquor following is very excellent and effe- A diſtilled [> 
ual to confirm and to draw in the dugs, or any other looſe parts. Ke. caryophil. nucis moſchat. nu- Yor for ts 
cam cupreſſi an. Jil*. maſtich. Fi). alumin. roch. J1|*. glandium & corticis querni. an. tb (8. roſar. rubr. ng pe 
m\ j» cort. granat. ij. terre ſigillat. 5). corn cervi uti 35. myrtillor. ſanguinis dracon. an. $1. boli ar- are looſe and 
ment. Zij. ireos florent, Zj. ſumach. berber. pert, an. me (5. conquaſſentur omnia, & materentur ſpa- tlack, 

vio duorum dierum, in It. (3. aque roſarum Toij. prunorum ſylveſtr. meſpilorum, pomorum quernorum, & 

tb (5. aqite fabrorum, aceti denique fortiſſ. 51v. afterward difiil it ovcra gentle hire, and keep the diſtil- 

[cd liquor for your uſe, wherewith let the parts be fomented twice in a day. And after the fomenta- 

Ict woollen cloths or ftupes of linnen cloth be dipped in the liquor, and then prefſed out and laid to 

the place. When all theſc things are done and palt, the woman may again kcep company with hex 


husband. 


CHAP. XXIX. 
IV bat the cauſ*s of difficult and painful travail in child-biith are. 


the womb. On the mother, it ſhe be more fat, it the be given to gormandize or great the difficulr 
cating, it the be too lean or young, as Savanarola thinketh her to be, that is great with child-birth 
child at nine years of age, or unexpert, or more old, or weaker than the ſhould be cither by nature _—_— = 
or by ſome accident : as by diſcaſcs that ſhe hath had a little before the time of child-birth, or eravaileth. 
with a great flux of bloud. But thoſe that fall in travail betore the full and pretixed time are very 

difficult to deliver, becauſe the truit is yet unripe, and not rcady or cafic to be delivered. If the 

neck or orifice of the womb be narrow, cither trom the hilt conformation, or afterwards by ſome 

chance, as by an ulcer cicatrized : or more hard and callous, by reaſon that it hath been torn before 

at the birth of ſome other child, and ſo cicatrized again, fo that if the cicatrized place be not cut 

even in the moment of the qcliverance, both the child and the mother will be in danger of death al- 

ſo the rude handling of the midwife may hinder the tree deliverance of the child. Ottcntimes women The paſſions 
are letted in travail by ſhametacedne(s, by reaſon of the preſence of ſome man, or hate to ſome woman of the mind 
there preſent. | hinder the 

If the ſecundine be pulled away ſooner than it is neceſſary, it may cauſc a great flux of blood to birth- 
fill the womb, ſo that then it cannot perform his exclulive faculty, no otherwiſe than the bladder 
when itis diſtended by reaſon of over-abundance of water that is therein, cannot cat it forth, ſo that 
there is a ſtoppage of the urine. But the womb is much rather hindred, or the faculty of child-birth 
is ſtopped or delaycd, if together with the ſtopping of the ſecundine, there be either a Mole or ſome 
ethcr body contrary to nature in the womb. In the ſecundines of two women whom I delivered of 
two children that were dcad in thcir bodies, I found a great quantity of ſand like unto that which is 
found about the banks of rivers, ſo that the gravel or ſand that was in each ſecundine was a full pound 
in weight. 

All the infant may be the occaſion of difhcult child-birth, as, if too big, if it come overthwart, The cauſes of 
if it come with its face upwards, and its buttocks forwards, if it come with its feet and hands both difficult child- 
forwards at once, if it be dcad and ſwoun by reaſon of corruption, if it be monſtrous, ifit have two Þ!fth thar are 
bodies or two heads, if it be manifold or ſeven-fold, as 4lbucrafis attirmeth he hath ſeen, if there be —— 
amole annexed thereto, if it be very weak, it when the waters arc flowed out, it doth not move nor 
ſtir, or offer it (elf to come forth, Yet notwithſtanding, it happeneth ſometimes that the fault is The external 
neither in the mother nor the child, but in the air, which being cold, doth ſo bind , congeal and cauſes of diffs 
make Riff the genital parts, that they cannot berelaxed : or, being contrariwiſe too hot, it weakneth wr child- 
the woman that is in travail, by reaſon that it waſteth the ſpirits, wherein all the ſircngth confiſteth: births 
or in the ignorant or unexpert midwite, who cannot artihicially rule and govern the endeavors of 
the woman in travail, 

The birth is wont to be caſic, if it be in the due and prefixed natural time, if the child offer him- Which is an 
ſelf luſtily to come forth with his head forwards preſently after the waters are come forth, and the <afie birth, 
mother in like manner luſty and ſtrong : thoſe which are wont to be troubled with very difficult Wa GI 
child-birth, ought a little before the time of the birth, to go into an halt-tub filled with the decotion chi1dz birth, 
of mollifying roots and ſeeds, to have their genitals, womb and neck thereof to be anointed with 
much oil, and the inteſtines that are full and loaded muſt be underburthened of the excrements, and 
then the expulſive faculty provoked with a ſharp clyſter, and the tumors and ſwelling of the birth 
concurring therewith, the more caſte exclultion may be made, ButT like it rather better, that the 
woman in travail ſhould be placed in a chair that hath the back thereof leaning backwards, than in 
her bed, but the chair muſt have a hole in the bottom, whereby the bones that muſt be dilated in the 


birth, may have more freedom to cloſe themſelves again, 


T He fault dependeth ſometimes on the mother, and ſometimes on the infant or child within The cauſes of 


Att. _—_—_ 


CHAP. XXX 
The cauſe of Abortion or untimely birth, 


excluſion of the child already formed andalive, beforethe perfect maturity thereaf. But 01 1s. __ 
that is called efluxion,which isthefalling down of ſeeds mixed together and-coagulated but _ " 
for the ſpace of a few days, only in the forms of membranes or tunicles, congealed blood and of 
an unſhapen or deformed piece of fleſh ; the Midwives of-our country call it a falfe branch orbud, 


This effluxion is the cauſe of great pain and-moſt þitter and cruel torment to the woman : —_— 
| n 


\ Bortion or untimely birth is one thing, and efluxion another. They call abortion the ſudden What Aborti- 


—_—— —— 
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Women are behind it weakneſs of body far greater than if the child were born at the due time. The cauſes of 
- more pain 4hortion or untimely birth, whercof the child is called an abortive, are many, as a great ſcouring, x 

Ae bo ;oined with heat and inflammation, ſharp fretting of th bf e_ 
the efluxion firangury joined with heat and inflammation, ſharp fretting of the guts, a great and continual 
than at the cough, exceeding vomiting, vehement Jabour in running, leaping, and dancing, and by a great 
true birth. fall trom on high, carrying of a great burthen, riding on a trotting horſe, or in a Coach, by vehe- 
The cauſes of cnt, often and ardent copulation with men, orby a great blow or ſtroke on the belly. For all theſe 
—— and ſuch like vechement and inordinate motions diſſolve the ligaments of the womb, and bo cauſe a« 

bertion and untimely birth, | 
Alſo whatſoever preflcth or gitdeth in the mothers belly, and therewith alſo the womb that is 
ieno of the within it, as are thoſe Ivory or Whalc-bone busks, which women wear on thcir bodies, thereby to 
_—_ keepdown their bellics 3 by theſe and {uch like things the child is Ictted or hindred from growing to 
cauſe untimely his tull ſtrength, ſo that by expreſſion, or as it were by compulſion, he is often forced to come forth 
birth, before the legitimate and lawful time. Thundering, the noiſe of the ſhooting of great Ordnance, 
the ſound, and vehemcnt noiſe of the tinging of Bells conſtrain women to fall in travail before their 
time, eſpecially women that are young, whole bodics are ſoft, ſlack and tendercr,than thoſe that be 
of riper ycars. Long and great faſting, a great flux of blood, eſpecially when the infant is grown 
ſomewhat great : but if it be but two months old, the danger is not ſo great, becauſe then he need- 
eth not fo great guantity of nouriſhment; alfo a long diſcaſe of the mother, which conſumeth the 
blood, cauſeth the child to come torth being deſtitute of ſtore of nouriſhment before the fit time. 
Morcover, fulncſs, by reaſon of the eating great ſtore of meats, often maketh or cauſcth untimely 
birth 3 becauſe it depraveth the ſtrength, and prefſeth down the child 3 as likewiſe the uſe of meats 
How baths and that are ofan evil juicc, which they Juſt or long for. But baths becauſe they relax the ligaments of 
hot houſes  \4;ewomb, and hot-houſes, for that the fervent and choaking air is received ito the body, provoke 
cauſe untimely , , , , : 
birth, the infant to ſtrive to go forth totake the cold air, and ſo cauſe abortion. 
What women ſoever, being indiffcrently well in their bodies, travail in the ſecond or third 
month without any manifeſt cauſc, thoſe have the Cotyledons .of their womb full of filth and mat- 
Rip. aph. $3,6 ter, and cannot hold up the infant, by rcafon of the weight thereof, but are broken : Moreover ſud. 


37.ſett.s. den orcontinual perturbations of the mind, whether they be through anger or fear, may cauſe wo- 
bb. - i 45*, men to travail before their time and are accounted to the cauſes of abortions, for that they cauſe 
hs | grcat and vchement trouble in the body. Thoſe women that are like to travail before their time, 


their dugs will wax little 3 therefore when a woman is great with child, if her dugs ſuddenly wax 

ſmall and ſlender, it is a ſign that ſhe will travail before her time; the cauſe of fuch fhrinking of the 

dugs is, that the matter of the milk is drawn back into the womb, by reaſon that the infant wanteth 

nouriſhment to nouriſh and ſuccor it withall, Which ſcarcity the infant not long abiding, ſtriveth 

to go forth to ſeek that abroad which he cannot have within 3 for among the cauſes which do make 

Hip. aph. 38, the infant to come out of the womb, thoſe are moſt uſually named with Hippocrates, the neccflity of 
ſect. 5. a more large nutriment and air, ; ; 

Therefore if a woman that-is with child have one of her dugs {mal}, ifſhe have two children, ſhe 

is like to travail of one of them before the tull and perfcet time : ſo that if the right dug be ſmall, ic 


Women are In jc 2 man-child, but if it be the left dug, it is a female. Women axe in far more pain when they 


more pain at 
the untimely 
birth than at 
the duc time 
of birth. 

The error of 


the firſt child- 


birth conti- 
nues after- 


bring forth their children before the time, than if it were at the full and due time z becauſe that what- 
ſoever is contrary to nature, is troubleſome, painful, and alſo oftentimes dangerous. It there be 
any crror committed at the firſt time of child-birth, it is commonly ſeen that it happeneth always 
after at cach time of child-birth. Thercfore, to find out the cauſes of that error, you mult take the 
counſel of ſome Phylician, and after his counſel endeavor to amend the fame. Truly this plaiſter 
following being applicd to the reins doth confirm the womb, and ſtay the infant therein, Rc, ladani 
5ij-galang. 5. nucis moſchat. nucis cupreſſi, boli armeni, terre ſigil. ſanguin. dracon. balauſt. an. 5 ſs. aca- 


wards, tie, pſidiorum, bypociſtid. an. Fj. maſtich. myrrhe, an. Zij. gummi arabic. 5). terebinthi Venet. Zi). picis na- 
op _ val, Zi (5. cere quantum ſufficit, fiat emplaſt, ſecundum artem. ſpread it tor your uſe upon Icather, It the 
5n the womb, Part begin to itch, let the plaiſter be taken away and inſtead thereof ule ungwent. roſat. or refrig. Galen. 
or this that followeth. IK. olei myrtini, maſtich. cydonior. an. 5}. hypo. boli armen. ſang. dracon. acatie, 
an. 5}. ſant. citrini, |. cere quant. ſuf. make thereof an ointment according unto art, There are 
What children women that bear the child in their womb ten or eleven whole months, and fuch children have their 
are ren or ele- formation of much quantity of ſeed : wherefore they will be more big, great and ſtrong, and 
veg months in : ! ; Nd . ! 
the womb, F#hercfore they require more time to come to their perfeftion and maturity 3 tor thoſe fruits that are 
great will not be ſo ſoon ripe as thoſe that are ſmall. But children that are ſmall and little of body, 
do often come to their perte&tion and maturity in ſeven or nine months : if all other things are 
correſpondent in greatneſs and bigneſs of body, it happeneth for the moſt part that the woman with 
child is not delivered before the ninth moneth be done, or at the leaſtwiſe in the ſame moneth, 
A male willbe But a male child will be commonly born at the beginning or a little before the beginning of the ſame 
_ _—_ « month, by reaſon of his engraftcd heat which cauſeth maturity and ripeneſs. Furthermore, the in- 
fant is ſooner come to maturity and perfection in a hot woman than in a cold, for it is the property 
of heat to ripen, | 


————. 


_ b ——_— 


CHAP. XXXL 
How to preſerve the infant in the womb, when the mother is dead. 


—— — 


there muſt then be a Surgeon ready and at hand, which may open her body ſo ſoon as the 


I all the ſigns of death appear in the woman that lieth in travail, and cannot be delivered, 
is dead, whereby the infant may be preſerved in ſafety 3 neither can it be ſuppoſed (\ufhcient 


Th if the mothers mouth and privy parts be held open 3 for the infant being incloſed in his mothers 


worb, 


RY S * 
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womb, and compaſſed with the membranes, cannot take his breath but by contra&ions and dilata- Why it is not 

tions of the artery of the navcl. But when the mother is dead, the lungs do not execute their office ſufficiene ro 

and fundtion : therefore they cannot gather in the air that compaſſeth che the body by the mouth or F7<ervelifern 

aſpera arteriz into their own ſubſtance, or into the arterics that arc diſpcrſcd throughout the body hed pon 

thereof, by reaſon whereofit cannot ſend it unto the heart by the veiny artery which is called arteria mourhand pri- 

zenalis : for if the heart want air, there cannot beany in the great artcry which is called arteria aort a, Vy parts of the 

whoſe fundtion it is to draw it from the heart, as allo by reaſon thercot it is wanting in the arterics 1%er lofoon 

of the womb, which are as it were the little conduits of the great artcry, whercinto the air that is ay pes _ 

brought from the heart is derived, and flowcth in unto theſe little ones of all the body, and likewiſc alive ia her 

of the womb. Wheretcre it mult of necatſity follow that the air is wanting to the cotyledons of the body. 

ſccundines, to the artery of the intants navel, the iliack arterics alſo, and therctore unto his heart, 

and ſo unto his body : tor the air being drawn by the mothers lungs, is accutiomed to come to ti.c 

infant by this continuation of paſſages. Therctore becauſe death makcth all the motions of the mo- How the heilie 

thers body to ceaſe, it is far better to open her body fo ſoon as ſhe is dead, beginning the inciſion at of the woman 

the cartilage, Xiphoides, or blade, and making, it in a form ſemicircular, cutting the skin, muſcles that &ierth in 

and peritonexm, not touching the guts : then the womb being lifted up, muſt tirſi be cut, Ieft that 72vel muſt be 

otherwiſe the infant might perchance be touched or hurt with the knite, books = » 
You {hall oftentimes tind the child unmovable, as though he were dead 3 but not becauſe he | 

i5dead indecd, but by reaſon that he, being deſtitute of the accels of the ſpirits by the death of the 

mother, hath contractcd a great weaknels yet you may know whether he be dead indeed or not, 

by handling, the artcry of the navel ; tor it will beat and pant if he be alive, otherwiſe not 3 but if How it may bc 

there be any life yct remaining in him, ſhortly attcr he hath taken in the air, and is recreated with known whe- 

the accels thereof, he will move all his members, and alſoall his whole body. In ſo great a weakneſs her the infant 

or debility of the ſirength of the child, by cutting the navel-liring, it mult rather be laid cloſe to be alive of 107. 

the rcgion of the belly thereof, that thereby the heat (it there be any jot remaining,) may be ſtirred 

up again. But I cannot ſufficiently marvcl at the infolency of thoſe that athun that they have 

ſeen women whole bellies and womb have been more than mice cut, and the infant taken out, when 

it could no otherwiſe be gotten forth, and yet notwithſtanding alive 3 which thing there is 

no man can perſwade me can be done without the death of the mother, by reaſon of the neceſ- 

ſary greatneſs of the wound that muſt be made in the muſcles of the belly, and ſubſtance of the 

womb; for the womb of a woman that is great with child, by reaſon that it (wellcth, and is di- 

ſtended with mnch bloud, mult nceds yicld a great flux of blood, which of neccflity mult be 

mortal. And to conclude, when that the wound or incition ot the win > ciatrized, it will not 

permit or ſuffer the womb to be dilatcd or cxtended, to reccive 1 wear a new birth, For thete 

and ſuch like other cauſes, this kind of cure, as deſperate and dangerous, is not (in mine opinion} 


to be uſcd, 


CHAP. XXXIL 
Of Superfetation. 


Uperfetation is when a woman doth bear two or mcre children at one time.in her womb, and What ſuperfe- 
they be encloſed each in his ſeveral ſecundine : but thoſe that arc included in the (anc {:- F4rion Is, 
cundine, are ſuppoſed to, be conceived at one and the {ame time of copulation, y reaton of 

the great and copious abundance of ſeed, and theſe have no number of days between thor concep- 

tion and birth, but all at once. For as preſently after meat the ftiomach which is naturally of a 

good temper, is contracted or drawn together about the meat, to comprehend it on every tide, 

though {mall in quantity, as it were by both hands, fo that it cannot rowl neither unto this or that 

ſide; ſo the womb is drawn together unto the conception about the ſeeds, as ſoon as they are 

brought into the capacity thereot, and is {o drawn in unto it on every fide, that it may come toge- 

ther into one body, not permitting, any portion thercot to go into any vther region or tide, fo that 

by one time of copulation the ſced that is mixed together, cannot engender more children than 

one, which arc divided by their {ecundines. And morcover, becaulc there are no ſuch cells in the x womans 

wombs of women, as are ſuppoſed, or rather known to be inthe wombs of bealts, which thereturc womb is aor 

bring forth many at one conception or birth, But now if any part of the womans womb doth nor diſtinguiſhed 

apply and adjoin it {elf cloſcly to the conception of the {ced already received, leti any thing thould es | 

be given by nature tor no purpoſe, it mult of neceſſity follow that it mult be filled with air, which The reaſon of 

will alter and corrupt the ſceds 3 therefore the gencration of more than one infant at a time, ha- ſuperfcrarion. 

ving every one his ſeveral {ecundine, is on this wiſe, It a woman conceive by copulation with a 

man as this day, and if that for a tew days after the conception, the orihice of the womb be not 

exaQly ſhut, but rather gape a little, and if the do then ule copulation again, fo that at both 

thele times of copulation there may be an effuſion or perfect mixture of the fertile ſeed in the 

womb, there will follow a new conception or ſupertetation. For ſupertctation is no other than 

a certain ſecond conception, when the woman already with child, again ufeth copulation with a 

man, and fo conceiveth again, according to the judgment of Hippocrates, But there may be many 74, 4 ſuper- 

cauſes alledged why the womb which did join and cloſe doth open and unlooſeit {elf again. For fetatiozibus. 

there be ſome that ſuppoſe the womb to be open at certain times atter the conception, that there Why the 

may be an ifſue out for certain excremental matters that are containcd therein, and theretorc that _— 4 

the woman that hath ſo conceived already, and ſhall then uſe copulation with a man again, ſhall ,F the (ed, 

alſ.> conceive again. doth many 
Others ſay that the womb of it ſelf, and of its own nature is very dcfirous of ſeed or copula- times atrer- | 

tion, or elſe being heated or inflamed with the pleatant motion of the man moving her _ wards open, 
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doth at length uncloſe it ſelf to receive the mans ſeed : for likewiſe it happeneth many times that the 
orifice of the Romach being ſhut after eating, is preſently unlooſed again, when other delicate meats 
are offercd to be caten : even ſo may the womb unclole it ſelt again at certain ſeſaons, whereofcom:s 
Lib. 7. c4p. 11, manifold iſſues, whoſe time of birth and alſo of conception are different. For as Pliny writeth 

when there hath been a little ſpace between two conceptions, they are both haſtened, as it appeared i; 
Hercules and his brother Tphizles 3 and in her which having two children at a birth, brought fort}, 
one like unto her husband and another like unto the adulterer. And alſo in the Procometian flaye 
or bond-woman, who, by copulation on the ſame day, brought one forth like unto her maſter 

and another like unto his fieward : and in another who brought forth one at the due time of child. 
birth, and another at five months end, And agaih, in another, who bringing forth Her burden op 
the ſeventh month, brought forth two more in the months following, But this is a moſt manife 
argument of ſuperfetation, that as many children as are in the womb (unleſs they be twins of the 
ſame ſex) ſo many ſecundines ate there, as I have often ſeen my ſelf. And it is very likely that if 
they were conceived in the ſame moment of time, that they ſhould all be included in one ſecundine, 
But when a woman hath more children than two at one burden, it ſeemeth to be a monſtrous thing, 

becauſe that nature hath given her but two breaſts: Although we ſhall hereafter rcheatſe many cx. 

amples of more numerous births; 


— — ee EO EET 
— 


CHAP. XXXIIL 
Of the tumor called Mola, or a Mole growing in the womb of women. 


II 


the name, for it is like unto a Mill-ſtone both in the round or circular tigure, and alſo in hard con- 
ſiſtence, for the which ſelf ſame reaſon the whirEbone of the Knee is called of the Latins 
Whata Molz Mola, and of the Greeks Myle. But the tumor called Mola, whercof we here intreat, is nothing 
5, elſe but a certain falſe conception of deformed ficſh, round and hard, conceived ih the womb as it 
were rude and unperfet, not diſtinguiſhed into the meinbers, coming by corrupt, weak, and diſca- 
ſed {ced, of the immoderate flux of the terms, as it 1s dethned by Hippocrates, This is incloſcd inno 
ſecundine, but as it were in its own skin. 
Lib, de fryi's There are ſome that think the Mola to be engendred of the concoutſe or mixture of the womans 
ſeed and menſirual blood, without the communication of the mans ſeed. But the opinion of Galen is, 
Cap. 7. 1ib.4.de that never any man ſaw a woman conceive either a Mola, or any other ſuch thing without a copula- 
uſu parte tion of man, as a Hen layeth eggs without a Cock : for the only cauſe and original of that motioii i; 
How the Holz in the mans ſeed.and the mans feed doth only miniſtet matter for the generation thereof. Of the ſame 
is engendred. opinion is Avicen, who thinketh the Mola, to be made by the confluxion of the mans ſeed that is un- 
fertile, with the womans, z when as it, becauſe unfruittul, only putts up or makes the womans ſeed 
to {well as leaven into a greater bignels, but not into any pertect ſhape or form. Which is alfo the 
opinion of Fernelins, by the decrees of Hippocrates and Avicen : tor the immoderate fluxes of the 
courſes are conducing, to the generation of the Mola, which overwhelming the mans ſeed, being 
now unfruitful and weak, doth conſtrain it to deſiſt from its enterpriſe of conformation already be- 
gun, as vanquiſhed or wholly overcome : for the generation of the Mola cotneth not of a ſimple heat 
working upon a clammy and groſs humor, as worms are generated ; but of both the ſeeds, by the 
efficacy of a certain ſpirit, after a ſort prolitical, as may be underſtood by the membranes wherein 
the Mola is incloſed, by the ligaments whereby many times it is falincd or bound to the true concep- 
tion or child, engendred or begotten by ſupertetation 3 and finally, by the increaſe, and great and 
Nuggiſh weight. If all men were not perlwaded that the confiux of a mans ſeed muſt of necallity 
concur to the generation of the Mola, it would be no ſmall cloak or cover to women to avoid the 
ſhame and reproach of their light behaviour, 


The reaſoh of O' the Greck word Myle, which ſignificth a Mill-ſtone, this tumor called Mola hath its name; 


CH AP. XXXIV. 


How to diſcern a true conception from a falſe conception or Mola. 


The Gens of 2 Hen the Molz is incloſed in the womb, the ſame things appear as in the ttue and law- 
nels jncioles ful conception. But the more proper ſigns of the Mola are theſe : there is a certain 


in the womb, pricking pain, which at the beginning troubleth the belly as it it were the colick 3 
the belly will (well ſooner than it would if it were the true iſſue, and will be diſtended with great 
hardneſs, and is more difficult and troubleſome to carry, becauſe it is contrary to nature, and void 
of ſoul or life. Preſently after the conception the dugs will ſwell and puft up, but ſhortly they 
By what facul- fall and become lank and lax 3 for nature ſendeth milk thither in vain, becauſe there isno ifſue in 
xy the womb the womb that may ſpend the ſame. The Mola will move before the third month, although it 
—_ mori. be obſcurely, but the true conception will not : but this motion of the Mola is not of the intel- 
on of the. Mo1, lectual ſoul, but of the faculty of the womb, and of the ſpirit of the ſecd diſperſed through the 
differeth from ſubſtance of the Mea for it is nouriſhed and increaſcth atter the manner of plants, but not by 
the motion of xeaſon of a ſoul or ſpirit ſent from above, as the infant doth. Moreover, that motion that the 
= _ n infant hath in its due and appointed time, differcth much from the motion of the Mola; tor the 
The = doth cbild is moved to the right fide, to the left fide, and to every fide gently, but the Mola, by rea- 
turn to each fon of its heavine(s, is fixed, and rowleth in manner of a fone, carricd by the weight thereof un- 
ſide of the to what ſide ſocver the woman declineth her ſelf. The woman that hath a Mols in her womb, 
womb, as the Joth daily wax leaner and leaner in all her metmbers, but eſpecially in her legs, although not- 


» 2g ofthe withſtanding towards night they will ſwell, ſo that ſhe will be very flow or heavy in going, hs 
natura 
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natural hcat forſaking the parts remotc from the heart by little and little : and moreover, her belly 
ſwells, by reaſon that the menſtrual matter reſteth about thole places, and 15 not conſumed in the 
nouriſhment of the Mola 3 ſhe is ſwoln as if ſhe had the dropſie, but that it is harder, and doth not 
riſe again when it 1s preſſed with the fingers. The navel doth not ſtand out as it will do when the 
true iſſue is contained in the womb, neither do the courſes flow as they do ſometimes in the true 
conception 3 but ſometimes great fluxes happen, which caſe the weight of the belly, In many when 
the Mola doth cleave not very falt, it falleth away within three or tour months, being not as yet come 
unto its juſt bigneſs 3 and many times it cleaveth unto the fides of the womb and Cotyledons very 
firmly, ſo that fome women carry it in their wombs fave or fix years, and ſome as long as they live. 


The external form and deſcription of the forenamed womb, 
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A Sheweth the body of the womb. 
B The teſticle, 
C The neck of the womb, wherein 
that little tumor was contained, 
D Sheweth the end of the neck, of 
the womb that was plucked in 
ſunder,and alſo the veſſe!s wheres 
by it drew the nutriment unto it. 
E Sheweth the band, 
FFF The weſſels diſperſed through 


the womb, 
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The Deſcription of the womb being open, and ſhewing the Mola contained therzin. 
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A A Shew the ext#rnal and 
ſuvericial part of the wmnb. 

BBB B Shewthe thickneſs of 
the body, or proper ſuo/tance 
of the womb. 

C Shewetb the Mola. 

D D Shew that concavity 
wherein the Mola was con- 
tained.op incloſed in the wamb. 
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The wife of Gailiam Roger Pewtcrer, dwelling in S. Vidors ſtreet, bore a Mol in her womb A Hiſtory: 
ſeventeen years, who being of the age of fifty years, dicd 3 and I having opencd her tound the 
body of hex womb to be almoſt looſcd, and not tied or bound by its accuſtomed ligatures, but As 
it were hanging only by the neck, and furthermore cleaving to the Kall adjoining to it, having 
but only one teſticle, and that on the right fide, and that ſomewhat broader and looſer than uſual : 
the horns were not to be ſeen except it were on that ſide, the veſſels were on the neck only, and 
there very manifeſt and puffed up, it wasas big as a mans head. When I had taken it out of her 
body, I brought it home unto my houſe, that at my leiſure I might tind out what was contained in 
it ſo long z therefore on a certain day, calling together the chiet Phyſicians of Paris, as Maſſl.eus, 
Alexis, Vigor de S. Pont. Feure, Brovet, Viola, Grealmus, Ravin, Mareſcotins, Milotus, Hautin, Riolan, 


Luſſen and Surgeons, as Brun, Cointerel, Guillemeas > all thele beivg preſent, I opened the _ 
an 
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The deſcripti- and I found it in all the body thereof, and in the proper tunicle, ſo ſcirrhous, and ſo hard thar 

—_— _ could hardly cut or make a knife to enter it : the body thereof was three tingers thick. In the midg 

teen years in " ef the capacity thereof I found a lump of fleſh as big as both my fiſts, like unto a Cows udder, leq. 

the womb, ving, to the ſidesofthe womb, but in a certain place, of a very thick, uncqual and cloddiſh ſubſtance 
with many bodies therein, even as are commonly found in Wens and Grittles, diſperſed through it 
asif it were bones. The judgment of all that were preſent was, that this great tumor at the ht wa; 
a Mela, which in proceſs of time degenerated into a ſcirrhous body, together with the proper ſi. 
ſtance of the womb. Moreover, in the middle of the neck of the womb, we found a tumor as þj 
as a Turkics egg, of ſubltance hard, cartilaginous and bony, hilling all thc whole ncck, but elpecially 
the inward orifice of the womb, which the common people of France do call the Garland, ſo that hy 
that. paſſage nothing could go out, or enter into the womb: all that tumor weighed nine pound; 
and two ounces, which I, by reaſon of the novelty of the thing, keep in my cloſct, and before hay: 
deſcribed it. 

As long as the woman carried this Mol2 in her womb, ſhe felt moſt ſharp pain in her belly ; the 
region of her belly was marvellous hard, dittended and large, as it it were a woman that had many 
children at once in hcr womb 3 ſo that many Phyſicians when the time of child-birth was Palt. 
ſuppoſed that ſwelling of the belly to come of the Droplic, and aſſaicd to cure it as they would the 
Dropfie 3 but for all the medicines they could ule, the belly became never the leſſer. Oftcntime; 
the urine was ſtopped for the ſpace of three days, and then the making of urine was very painful un. 
to her, and many times alſo her excrements were ſtopped for the ſpace of a week, by reaſon thi: 
the guts were preſlcd by the weight of the Mola. At certain ſeaſons, as every third month, there 
came excceding, great fluxcs 3 the matter thereof could not be carried through the capacity of the 
womb, as we ſaid bcfore, bccauſc it was exactly thut and ſtopped, but through the veſſels by which 
Virgins, and alſo certain other women great with child evacaate their menitrual matter. If the 

A vain or un- Mola be cxpelled or calt out in the hrlt or ſecond month, as many times it ſo happeneth, it is called 
profitable con- of women an unprotitable or falſe conception. Sometimes there are found in one womb two or three 
CEPIOs moles {cparated one trom another,and {ometimes bound or tied to the ſound and pertett infant : A; 
The Mola kills If happened m the wife of Valeriola the Phyſician, which was delivered of a Mo/2a which ſhe had car- 
the infant in Tied in her womb twelve months, annexed with a child of tour months old, which had deprived 
the womb, the Infant of its room and nutriment. For it is always to be certainly ſuppoſed, that the Mplz, 
when its faſt- .. 2 crucl beaſt, by its ſocicty, and keeping trom its nutriment and place, kills the infant that is join- 
ned uno. ed unto it ; n 
I remember once I opened the body of a dead woman, which had a Mo/a in her womb, as big as 
a Gooſe-egg, which when nature had afſaied by many vain endeavors to caft out, remained notwith- 
ſtanding, and at length putritied, and therewith infected the whole womb, whercof ſhe died. There 
be ſome which judging themſelves great with child, do about the ninth or tenth month expel no 0- 
ther thing but ſounding blaſts of wind z whereby the womb ſuddenly falling down, and waxing 
more ſlender, they are {aid ina mockery to have bcen delivered of a fart. To conclude, whatſoever 
reſembles being with child, if it be not excluded at the dueand lawful time of child-birth by its own 
accord, or by the ſtrength of nature, then mult it be expelled by art. 


—- a 


CHAP. XXXV. 
What care muſt be uſed to the Mola. 


are to be preſcribed, given inwardly, put up, and applied outwardly, as Trochiſces of myr- 
rha, hermodactyls, and ſuch like, tirtt having fomentations that are relaxing and mollity- 
Thoſe things ing always applicd to the places. You muſt uſe theſe medicines, and phlebotomy, diet and baths 
that Ii ovoke then and ſolong as it ſhall ſeem necefſary to the Phyſician that is preſent. But if it happens that the 
roy Mola is ſeparated or looſed from the womb, and nature cannot expel it when it is ſo looſed, let the 
ſs confune or Chirurgion place the woman in that ſituation that we ſaid ſhe was put in, when the child was tobe 
waſte the Mole drawn trom her.Then opening her genital parts,let him take hold on it by putting an inſtrument into 
The Chirurgt- jt,which by reaſon of the likeneſs thereot is called a Gryphons Talon 3 for it cannot be taken hold on 
IEG otherwiſe, by reaſon of the roundnels thereof ; for it hath no place whereon it may be taken hold of : 

92* therefore when one taketh hold on it with hishand, it cannot be holden faſt by reaſon of the flippe- 
rineſs thereof, but will run and flip back into the hollowneſs of the womb, like unto a bowl or ball ; 
but it may be more cafily taken hold on with the Gryphons Talon, it the belly be preſſed on both 
ſides that it may remain till while the Gryphons Talon takes hold on it 3 for when it hath taken 
ood hold on it, it may be eaſily drawn out. When the Mela is drawn out, the ſame cure mult be y- 
ed to the woman, as is uſcd to a woman after that ſhe is delivered of child, 


\ LL things that provoke the flowers and ſecundines, and cxclude the Infant, being dead, 
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The F ignre of an Inflrument called a Gryphons Talon, to draw out the Mola | 
when it is looſe in the womb. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Of Tumors or ſwellings happening to the Pancreas or ſweet-breads, and the whole Meſentery. 
T : tumors of other places and parts in the belly ought diligently to be diſtinguiſhed from 


the Mola, and other tumors of the womb. For when the tumors ariſe in the glandgla cal- 

led Pancreas, and in all the whole Meſenterizm, many unskilful Surgeons take them for Mo- 
laes or ſcirrhous tumors of the wotab, and ſo go erroneouſly about to cure them, as ſhall appear by 
theſe Hiſtories following, 

Iſabel Rolant the wite of 'Zobn Bony dwelling in Paris in the ſtreet Moncey near to St. Gerviſe his 
Church, being threeſcore years of age, departed this life in! the year of our Lord 1578. on the two 
and twentieth day of Ofober, and her body being opened in the preſence of Do&tor Milot the Phyli- 
cian 3 he, when the Mecſentery was taken out of the body, —_ it to be carried home to his houle, 
that at his leiſure he might hind out the cauſe of this mortal diſcaſe , which was always ſuſpected 
tobe in the Melentery, Theretore.on a time calling Varadews, Brove, Chappel, Mareſeatius, Arragonins, 
Baillutius, Reburtias, and Riolan, all Doctors of Phylick, and my ſelf and Pinews Surgeons, to his houſe 
to ſee the ſame : Where we found all the Meſentery and the Pancreas in the Mcſentery ſwollen and 
puffed up with a marvellous and almoſt incredible tumor, ſo that it weighed ten pound and an half, 
altogether (cirrhous on the outſide, cleaving on the hinder part onely to the vertebraes of the loins 3 
but on the fore-part to the Peritoneum being alſo ſcirrhous and wholly cartilaginous. Moreover, 
there were infinite other abſceſſes in the ſame Meſentery, every one cloſcd in his ſeveral ciſi, ſome til- 


An Hiſtory, 


Apoſtumes of 
divers kinds 


lcd with a honey-like, ſome filled with a tallow-like, ſome with an albugincous, and ſome with a in the Meſente- 
wateriſh liquor or humour, whereof ſome alſo were like unto pap; and to conclude, look how many **- 
abſceſſes there were, ſo many kinds or differences of matters there were. It was then eight years The accidents 
ſince that tumour _— to grow by little and little without feeling and pain unto ſuch a greatnels, that come 
becauſe that the Meſcntery it (elf was without pain in a manner. For the woman her {elf could when the Me- 


do all the faculties of Nature almoſt as well as it the had been ſound and whole, except that two 
moneths before ſhe died, ſhe was conſtrained to keep her bed, becauſe ſhe had a continual Fever, 
which endured (o long as ſhe lived, and alſo becauſe that the Meſentery, being as it were ſeparated or 
torn from its roots or ſeat, did rowl up and down in the belly, not without the feeling of grievous 
pain: for, as we ſaid before, it did fiick but onely to the wertebraes of the loins and Peritoneum, and 
nothing at all to the guts and other parts whereunto it is as it were naturally knit or joined. 
Thercfore becauſe the weight and heavineſs thereof depreſſed the bladder, it cauſed a great diffi- 
culty in her making of water, and alſo becauſe it reſted on the guts, it made it very painful for her to 
g0 to ſtool, {o that the excrements would not come down except ſhe took a ſharp Clyſter to caule 
them : and as concerning Clylters, they could not be put up high enough by reaſon of the greatneſs 
of the tumor which encloſed and ſhut the way ; and ſuppoſitories did no good at all. It was alſo 
very difficult for her to take breath, by reaſon that the midriff or diaphragma was compreſſed with 


ſenteriam 1s (e- 
parated from 
the bodies ad- 
joining, 


the tumor. There were ſome that did ſuſpect it to be a Mole, others thought that it came by rea- The dropfie 
ſon of the greatneſs cf the tumor. There were ſome that did ſuſpet it to be a Mola, others thought coming of 2 


that it came by reaſon of the dropſie. Aſſuredly this diſeaſe cauſed the drophie tocnſue; neither 
was the cauſe thereof obſcure, for the function of the Liver was fruſtrated by reaſon that the con- 
co&ion or the alteration of the Chylus was intercepted by occaſion of the tumor : and morcover 
the Liver it ſelf had a proper diſeaſe, for it was hard and ſcirrhous, and had many abſceſſes both 
within, and without it, and all over it, The milt was ſcarce free from putrefaGtion, the Guts and 
Kall were ſomewhat blew and ſpotted, and to be brief, there was nothing ſound in the lower 
belly. 


Tumor of the 
Meſenterinm. 


There is the like Hiſtory to be read, written by Philip Ingreſſias, in his book of Tumors, of a n4.1.tra.r- 
certain Moor that was hanged for theft ; for (faith he) when his body was publickly diſſected, cap.1. 


in the Meſenterizm were found ſeventy ſcrophulous tumors, and ſo many abſceſſes were contain- 
ed or encloſed in their ſeveral ciſts or skins, and fticking to the external tunicle, eſpecially of 
the greater guts: the matter contained in them was divers for it was hard, knotty, clammy, 
glutinous, liquid and waterifhz but the entrails, eſpecially the Liver and the Mile, were found 
tice from all manner of a tainture, becauſe (as the ſame Author alledgeth) Nature being firong 
had ſent all the evil juice and the corruption of the entrails _ the Meſentcry : and ory * =— 
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Moor, ſo long as he lived, was in good and perfect health. Without dotibt the corruption of ſu- 
Lib.6.yart. mor. perfluous humours for the moſt part is ſo great (as is noted by Fernelius) that it cannot be received 
_ WY in the receptacles that Nature hath appointed for it z therctore then no ſmall portion thereof al. 
vim is the 1cth into the parts adjoining, and eſpecially into the Meſentery and Pancreas, whicty are as it were 
Fink of the bo- the ſink of the whole body. In thoſe bodies which through continual and daily gluttony abound 
dy. with choler , melancholy and phlegm, if it be not purged in time, Nature being ftrong and luſty 
doth repel and drive it down into the Paxcreas and the Meſentery, which are as places of no grcat 
repute, and that eſpecially out'of the Liver and Milt by thoſe veins or branches of the Vena Ports 
which end or go not into the Guts, but are terminated in the Meſentery and Pancreas. In theſe 
places diverſe humours are heaped together, which in proceſs of time turn. into a looſe and (oft 

tumour, and then if they grow bigger, into a ſtiff, hard and very ſcirrhous tumor. Whereof Ferye. 

lius afhirmeth that in thoſe places he hath found the cauſes of choler, melancholy, fluxes, dyſenterics 

cachexiaes, atrophiacs, confumptions , tedious and uncertain fevers, and laſtly of many hidden dif. 

caſes, by the taking whereof ſome have received their health, that have been thought paſt cure, 

The Scrophu- Morcover Ingraſſias afhrimeth out of F#lius Pollux, that Scrophulaes may be engendred in the Meſcn- 
ers ng > tery, which nothing differs from the mind and opinion of Galen, who faith that Scrophulacs are no- 
* thing elſe but indurate and Scirrhous kernels. But the Meſenterizm with his glanduls being great 

and many, making, the Pancreas, doth eſtabliſh, ſtrengthen and conhrm the diviſions of the veſſels, 

The Scirrhus Allo the ſcirrhs of the proper ſubſtance of the womb 1s to be diſtinguiſhed from the mola 3 for in the 
of che womb. bodies of ſome women that I have opened, I have found the womb annoied with a ſcirrhous tumor 
as big as a mans head, in the curing whercot Phylicians nothing prevailed , becauſe they ſuppo- 
ſed it to be a mola contained in the capacity of the womb, and not a ſcirrhous tumor in the: body 


thereok. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
Of the cauſe of barrenneſs in Men. 


diſtemper of the ſeed , the 'more liquid and flexible confiſtence thereof, fo that it can- 
not ſtay in the womb, but will preſently flow out again : for ſuch is the ſeed of old men 
is unfertil, and firiplings, and of ſuch as uſe the act of generation too often and immoderately : tor thereby 
the ſeed becometh crude and wateriſh, becauſe it doth not remain his due and Jawtul time in the 
teſticles, wherein it ſhould be perfe&ly wrought and concoRted, but is cvacuated by wanton copu- 
lation. Furthermore, that the ſecd may be fertile, it mult of neceſſity be copious in quantity but in 
quality well concoced, moderately thick, clammy, and puffed with abundance of ſpirits; both theſe 
conditions are wanting, in the ſeed of them that uſe copulation too often : and moreover becauſe 
the wives of thoſe men never gather a juſt quantity of ſeed laudable both in quality and couſfiltence 
in their teſticles, whereby it cometh to paſs that they are the leſs provoked or delighted with venc- 
reous aCtions, and perform the at with leſs alacrity, ſo that they yield themſelves leſs prone tocon- 
_ Therefore let thoſe that would be Parents of many children uſe a mediocrity in the uſe 
of Venery. 

How the cur- The Woman may perceive that the mans ſeed hath ſome diftemperature in it, if when ſhe hath 
ringof the received it into her womb, ſhe feeleth it ſharp, hot or cold, if the man be more quick or flow in 
veins behind the a&. Many become barren after they have been cut for the Stone, and likewiſe when they have 
vo gen ohh had a wound behind the ears, whereby certain branches of the jugular veins and arteries have been 
__y cut, that are there, ſo that after thoſe veſſels have been cicatrized, there followed an interception 
of the ſeminal matter downwards, and alſo of the community which ought of necethity to be be- 
. tween the bratn and the teſticles, ſo that when the conduits or paſſages are ſtopped, the ltones or 
teſticles cannot any more receive, neither matter nor lively ſpirits from the brain in ſo great quan- 
tity as it was wont, whereof it mult of neceſſity follow, that the ſeed mult be leſſer in quantity, and 

weaker in quality. 

Thoſe that have their teſticles cut off, or elſe compreſſed or contuſed by violence, cannot beget chil- 
dren, becauſe that cither they want that help the teſticles ſhould miniſter in the a&t of generation, or 
elſe becauſe the paſſage of the ſeminal matter is intercepted or Kopped with a Callus : by reaſon 
whercof they cannot yield forth ſced, but a certain clammy humour contained in the glanduls called 
Proſtate (yet with ſome feeling of delight). 

Moreover the defe&s or imperfections of the yard may cauſe barrenneſs : as, if it be too ſhort, or 

&- ing nr if it be ſo unreaſonable great that it renteth the privy parts of a woman, and ſo cauſeth a flux ot 
* bloud, forthenit is ſopainful tothe woman, that ſhe cannot void her ſeed, for that cannot be exclu- 
ded without pleaſure and dclight alſo if the ſhortneſs of the ligament that is under the Yard 
doth make it to be crooked, and violate the ſtiff ſtraitneſs thereof, ſo that it cannot be put directly 
or ſtraightly into the womans privy parts.” There be ſome that have not the orifice of the conduit 
of the Yard rightly in the end thereof, but a little higher, ſo that they cannot cjaculate or caſt out 

their ſced into the womb. 
The fion of Alſo the particular Pallie of the Yard.is numbred amongſt the cauſcs of barrenneſs3 and you may 
the Palfie in Prove whether the Palſie bein the Yard by dipping the genitals in cold water, tor except they do draw 
the Yard, themlelves together, or ſhrink up after it, it is a token of the pallie 3 for members that have the Palſic, 
by the touching of cold water, do not ſhrink up, but remain in their accuſtomed laxity and looſe- 
neſs: but in this caſe the genitals are indued with ſmall ſenſe, the ſecd cometh out without 
pleaſure or ſtiffneſs of the Yard, the tones in touching are cold, and to conclude, thoſe that have 


their bodies daily waxing lean through a conſumption, or that are vexed with an cvil habit or _— 
tion, 


Ti are many cauſes of barrenneſs in Men, that is to ſay, the too hot, cold, dry or moik 
. How the ſeed 
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ſition, or with the obſtrufQtion of ſome of the entrails, are barren and unfertil, and likewiſe thoſe in 
whom ſome noble part neceſſary to life and generation exceedeth the bounds of Nature with ſome 
great diſtemperature 3 and laſtly, thoſe who by any means have their genital parts deformed. | | plied 
Here I omit thoſe that are with-holden from the ac of generation by inchantment, magick, witch- Magick bands 
ing, and inchanted knots, bands and ligatures 3 for thoſe cauſes belong not to Phyſick, neither may and enchan. 
they be taken away by the remedies of our Art. The Doctors of the Canon Laws have made men. *<4 knots. 
tion of thoſe magick bands which may have power in them, in the particular Title, De frigidis, malefi- 
ciatis, impotentibus & incantatis : alſo St. Awgujtin hath made mention of them, Tra@.7. in Joan. 


—_—_— 4. L1 _—_—. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 
Of the barrenneſl or unfruitfulneſ of Women, 


Woman may become barren or unfruitful through the obſtruction of the paſſage of the ſeed, The cauſe why 
or through ſtraitneſs and narrownels of the neck of the Womb coming either through the the neck of 
default of the formative faculty, or elſe afterwards by ſome miſchance, as by an Abſceſs, *h< womb 15 
Schirrhus, Warts, Chaps, orby an Ulcer, which being cicatrized, doth make the way more narrow, "9 
ſo that the Yard cannot have free paſſage thereinto. Moreover the Membrane called Hymen, when The mem- 
it groweth in the midlt or in the bottom of the neck of the womb, hinders the receiving of the mans >rae called 
ſeed. Alſo it the womb be over-ſlippery, or more looſe, or over-wide, it maketh the woman to be "_ 
barren 3 fodoth the ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual fluxes, or the too immoderate flowing of the Cour- 
ſes or Whites: which cometh by the default of the womb, or ſome entrail, or of the whole body, 
which conſumeth the menſtrual matter, and carrieth the ſeed away with it. 

The cold and moiſt diftemperature of the womb, extinguiſhes and ſuffocates the Mans ſeed, and The cauſe of 
maketh it that it will not ſtay or cleave unto the womb, and ſtay till it be concocted : but the more the flux of 
hot and dry doth corrupt for want of nouriſhment, for the (ceds that arc grown either in a marilh —— 
or ſandy ground cannot proſper well: alſo a Mola contained in the womb, the falling down of the 
womb, the leanneſs of the womans body , ill humours bred by cating crude and raw fruits, or 

eat, or over-much , whereof obſtructions and crudities tollow, which hinder her truitfulneſs. 
hockey by the uſe of (tupefactive things, the ſeminal matter is congealed and reſtrained, and 
though it flow and be calt out, yet it is deprived of the prolitick power, and of the lively heat and 
ſpirits, the oritices or cotyledones of the Veins and Arteries are {topped, and fo the paſlage for the 
menſirual matter into the womb, is ſtopped. When the Kall is (o tar that it girdcth in the womb 
narrowly, it hindereth the fruittulneſs of the woman, becauſe it will not permit the mans ſeed to en- 
ter into the womb. Moreover the fat and flelhy habit of the man or woman hinder generation, 

For it hindereth them that they cannot join their genitals together : and by how much the more 

bloud gocth into fat, by ſo much the leſs is remaining to be turned into ſeed and menſtrual bloud, 

which two are the originals and principals of generation. Thoſe women that are ſpeckled in the 

face, ſomewhat lean, and pale, are more given to Venery than thoſe that are red and fat. Final- 4ph.35.e@.s. 
ly, Hippocrates ſets down tour cauſes onely why women are barren and untruictul, The firlt is, G4t- 145.14. De 
becauſe chey cannot receive the mans ſeed by reaſon of the fault of the neck of the womb; the ſe- rd 
cond, becauſe when it is received into the womb, they cannot conceive it : the third is, becauſe they 5,5. defere- 
cannot nouriſh it : the fourth, becauſe they are not able t@carry or bear it until the due and lawful gueſt, 3,6 4 
time of birth. Theſe things are neceſſary to generationz the Object, Will, Faculty, concourſe of 

the Seeds, and the remaining or abiding thereof ih the wotnb, until the due and appointed natural 

time, 


—_— 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
The ſigns of a diſtempered Womb: 


T* woman is thought to have her womb too hot, whoſe Courſes come forth ſparingly The ſigns of 4 


and with pain, and exulcerate by reaſon of their heat, the ſuperfluous matter of the hor Womb. 
bloud being dillolred or turned into wind by the power of the heat : whereupon that 

menſtrual bloud that floweth forth is more groſs and black. For it is the property of heat, by 

digeſting the thinner ſubſtance, to thicken the reſt, and by aduſtion to make it more black. Fur- 

thermore, ſhe that hath her genitals itching with the defire of copulation, will ſoon exclude the ſecd 

in copulation, and ſhe ſhall tee! it more ſharp as it goeth through the paſſages. That woman hath 

toocold a wornb whoſe Flowers are Either (topped, or flow ſparingly, and thoſe pale and not well 

coloured. 

Thoſe that have leſs deſire of copulation, have leſs delight therein, and their ſeed is more liquid The figns of 2 
and wateriſh, and not ſtaining a linhen cloth by ſticking thereunto, and it is {paringly and ſlowly cold Womb. 
caſt forth. That womb is too moiſt that loweth continually with many _— excrements, which The ſigns of a 
therefore will not hold the ſeed, but preſently after copulation ſuffereth it to fall out 3 which will ea- moiſt Womb, 
ily cauſe abortion, The ſigns of too dry a womb appear in the little quantity of the Courſes, in the mY ſigns of a 

A. | : . : : ry Womb. 
profuſion of a ſmall quantity of ſeed, by the defire of copulation, whereby it may be nude ſlippery by 
the moiſture of the ſeed, by the fiſſures in the neck thereof, by the chaps and itching, tor all things 
for want of tnoiſture will ſoon chap, even like unto the ground, which in the Summer by reaſon of 
great drought ot drineſs, will chap and chink this way and that way, and on the contrary with moi- 
{ture it will cloſe and join together again as it were with glew. _ | | 2 
A-woman is thought to have all opportunities unto conception when her Conrſes or Flowers do A meer time 


ceaſe; for then the womb is void of excretnental filth, and becaule it is yet open, it will the more for CONCe- 
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Concerning the Qeneration of Man. Book XXIV | 


Ariſt. 1.7. de 
bift. anim, C 2, 
& £5. 

Lib.7.cap.14. 
Lib.6, Cafe12. 


Lid.7. ae hiſt. 


eaſily receive the'mans ſeed, and when it hath received it, it will better retain it in the wrinkles of 
the Cotyledones yet gaping as it were in rough and unequal places. Yet a woman will eafily con. 
ceive alittle before the time that the Flowers ought to flow : becauſe that the menſirual matter x1. 
ling at firſt like dew into the Womb, is very mcet and fit to nouriſh the ſeed, and not to drive it our 
again, or to ſuffocate it. | £3 | 

Thoſe which uſe copulation when their Courſes fall down abundantly, will very hardly orſcldom 
conceive; and if they do conceive, the Child will be weak and diſcaſed, and cſpecially it the womans 
bloud that flows out be unſound but if the bloud be good and laudable, the Child will be ſubject tg 
all plethorick diſeaſes, There are ſome Women in whom preſently atter the flux of the Terms, the 
oritice of the Womb will be cloſed, ſo that they muſt of neceſſity uſe copulation with a man whey 
their menſtrual flux floweth, it at leaſt they would conceive at all. A Woman may bear children 
from the age of fourteen until forty or fifty z which time whoſoever doth exceed, will bear unti] 
threeſcore years, becauſe the menſtrual fluxes are kept, the prolifical taculty is alſo preſerved : there. 
fore many Women have brought forth children at that age; bur after that time no woman can bear, 
as Ariſtotle writeth. 

Yet Plinyfaith that Cornelia (who was of the houle of the Scipioes )being in the ſixty ſecond yearof 
her age, bare Voluſius Saturnius, who was Conſul z Valeſeus de Tarenta alſo affirmeth that he ſaw a 
Woman that bare a child on the ſixty ſecond year of her age, having born before on the ſixtieth and 
ſixty firſt year. Therefore it is to be ſuppoſed that by reaſon of the variety of the air, region, diet 
and temperament, the menſirual flux and procreative faculty ccaſeth in ſome ſooner, in ſome later; 
which variety taketh place alſo in men. For in them, although the ſeed be genitable for the molt 


axin.c.l.&2.6 part in the ſecond ſeventh year, yet it is unfruitful until the third ſeventh year. And whercas moſt 


Lt6.7.cap.14- 


What 1s the 
falling down 


of the Womb. 


The cauſes. 


drift. lib.7. de 
hiſtor. anim. 
Cap. 2. 

The figns. 


The progno- 
ſtcations, 


An Hinory, 


men beget Children until they be threeſcore years old, which time if they pals, they beget till ſeventy; 


yet there are ſome known that have begot children until the cightieth year. Morcover, Pliny wii- 


teth that Maſiniſſa the King begot a Son when he was fourſcore and fx years of age, and alſo Cats 


the Cenſor after that he was fourlſcore. 


CHAP. XL 
Of the falling down, or perverſion, or turning of the Womb. 


tural place 3 as when the bands and ligatures thereof being, looſed and relaxed, it falleth 
down unto one fide or other, or into its own neck, or elſe paſſeth further, ſo that it come 


T He Womb is ſaid to fall down and be perverted, when it is moved out of its proper and nz- 


out at the neck, and a great portion thereof appears without the privy parts. Therefore what thing; 
ſoever reſolve, relax, or burft the ligaments or bands whereby the Womb is ticd, are ſuppoſed to 
be the cauſes of this accident, It ſometimes happens by vehement labour or travel in Child-birth, 
when the Womb with violence excluding the iſſue and the ſecundincs, alſo follows and falls down, 
turning the innerfide thereof outward. And ſometimes the' fooliſh raſhneſs of the Midwife when 
ſhe draweth away the Womb with the Infant, or with the ſecundine cleaving falt thereunto, andfo 
drawing it down and turning the innerlide outward, Furthermore, a heavy bearing of the Womb, 
the bearing of the carriage of a great burthcn, holding or ſtretching of the hands or body upwards in 
the time of greatneſs with child, a fall, contuſion, ſhaking or jogging by riding either in a Waggon 
or Coach, or on Horſe-back, or leaping or dancing, the falling down of a more large and abundant 
humour, great griping, a ſtrong and continual cough, a Teneſmus or often deſire to go to ſtool, yet not 
voiding any thing, ſneezing, a manifold and great birth, difficult bearing of the Womb, an atthma- 
tical and orthopnoical difficulty of breathing, whatſoever doth weightily preſs down the Diaphragms 
or Midriff, or the muſcles of the Epigaſtrinm, the taking of cold air in the time of travel with child, 
or in the flowing of the menſtrual flux, fitting on a cold marble ſtone, or any other ſuch like cold 
things are thought oftentimes to be the occaſion of theſe accidents, becauſe they may bring the 
Womb out of its place. 


It falls down in many (faith Ariſtotle) by reaſon of the deſire of copulation that they have, cither 


by reaſon of the luſtineſs of their youth, or elſe becauſe they have abſtained a long time from it. 


You may know that the Womb is fallen down by the pain of thoſe parts wherein it is fallen, that is 


to ſay by the entrails, loins, os ſacrum, and by a tractable tumor at the neck of the Womb, and often 
with a viſible hanging out, of diverſe greatneſs, according to the quantity that is fallen down. It 
is ſeen ſometimes like unto a piece of red fleſh, hanging out at theneck of the Womb, of the bignels 
and form of a Gooſe-egg it the woman ſtand upright, ſhe fecleth the weight to lie on her privy 
parts but ifſhe ſit or lie, then ſhe perceiveth it on her back, or go to the ſtool, the ſtraight gut called 
enteſtinum refium will be preſſed or loaden as if it were with a burthen if the lie on her belly, then 
her urin will be ſtopped, ſo that ſhe ſhall fear to uſe copulation with a man, 


When the Womb is newly relaxed in a young woman, it may be ſoon cured; but if it hath been 


long down inan old woman, it is not to be helped. If the Paltie of the ligaments thereof have oc- 
caſioned the falling, it ſcarce admits of cure, z but if it falls down by means of putrefaction, it can- 
not poſſtbly becured. Ifa great quantity thereof hang out between the thighs, it can hardly be cu- 
red; but it is corrupted by taking the air, and by the talling down of the urin and filth, and by the 
motions of the thighs in going it 1s ulcerated, and ſo putrehes, 


I remember that once I cured a young Woman who had her Womb hanging out at her privy 


parts as big as an Egg, and I did ſo well perform and perfect the Cure thereot, that afterwards ſhe 
conceived, and bare children many times, and her Womb never fell down. 


CHAP. 


——__—————___— 
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CHAP. XLI. 
The cure gf the falling down of the Womb, 
B: this word, falling down of the Womb, we underſtand every motion of the Wombout of Remedies for 


its placc or ſeat : therefore if the Womb aſcend upwards, we mult uſe the ſame medicins as the aſcenſion 
in ftravgulation of the Womb. If it be turned towards cither fide, it muſt be reſtored and ® the Womb. 
drawn back to its right place, by applying and uſing cupping-glafſes. But if it deſcend and fall down 
into its own neck, but yet not in great quantity, the woman muſt be placed fo that her buttocks may 
be very high, and her legs acroſs; then Cupping-glafſes muſt be applicd to her navel and Hypogaſtrizm, 
and when the Womb is brought into its place, injections that bind and dry ſtrongly muſt be inje&ted 
into theneck of the Womb, ſtinking fumigations muſt be uſed unto the privy parts, and ſweet things 
uſed to the mouth and noſe. Bur if the womb hang down in great quantity between the thighs, . 
it muſt becured by placing the woman after another ſort, and by uling other kind of Medicins. Firlt For the _y 
of all ſhe muſt be ſo laid on her back, her buttocks and thighs ſo lifted up, and her legs ſo drawn back — 200; 
as when the child or ſecundine are to be taken or drawn from her then the neck of the Womb, and perly & cats. 
whatſoever hangeth out thereat, muſt be anointed with Oil of Lillies, freſh Butter, Capons Greaſe, led, 
and ſuch likez then it muſt be thruſt gently with the tingers up into its place, the tick or pained wo- 
man in the mean time helping or furthering the endeavour by drawing in of her breath as if the did 
ſup, drawing up as it were that which is fallen down. 
After that the Womb is reſtored unto its place, whatſoever is filled with the ointment mult be 
wiped with a ſoft and clean cloth, leti that by the Alipperineſs thereof the womb ſhould fall down 
againz the genitals muſt be fomented with an aftringent decoction, made with Pomgranate Pills, 
Cypreſs Nuts, Galls, Roch Allum, Horſe-tail, Sumach, Berberics, boiled in the water wherein Smiths 
quench their Irons 3 of thoſe materials make a powder, wherewith let thoſe places be ſprinkled: let 
a Peſſary of a competent bigneſs be put in at the neck of the Womb, but let it be eight or nine hngers 
in length, according to the proportion of the grieved Patients body, Let them be made cither with 
Lattin, or of Cork covered with Wax, of an oval form, having a thread at one end, whereby they 
may be drawn back again as necd requires. 


The forms of oval Peſſaries. 


A Shews the body of the 
Peſſary. 

B Sheweth the thread 
wherewith it muſt be tied 
to the thigh, 
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When all this isdone, let the fick woman keep her ſelf quict in her bed, with her buttocks ly- 
ing very high, and her legs acrols, for the ſpace of cight or ten days: in the mean while the ap- 
plication of Cupping-glafles will ſtay the Womb in the right place and ſeat, after it is reſtored 
thereunto : but if ſhe hath taken any hurt by cold air, let the privy parts be fomented with a 
diſcuſſing and heating fomentation, on this wiſe : I Fol. alth. ſalv. Iavend, roſmar. artemiſ. flor.cha- , ;c-yfng 
mem. melilot, an. m (8. ſem. ani. fanigr. an. 5 }. let them be all well boiled in water and wine, and and heating 
make thereof a decoction for your ule. Give her alſo Clyſters, that when the Guts are emptied of fomencarions 
the excrements, the Womb may the better be received in the void and empty capacity of the 
belly : for this reaſon the bladder is alſo to be emptied, for otherwiſe it were dangerous lelt that 
the Womb lying between them, both being full, ſhould be kept down, and cannot be put up into 
its own proper place by reaſon thereof. Alſo Vomiting is ſuppoſed tobe a ſingular remedy to draw How vomitiog 
up the Womb that is fallen down : furthermore alſo it purgeth out the phlegm wich did moifien is prefirable 
and relax the ligaments of the womb, for as the Womb in time of copulation at the beginning of *9 the falling 


the conception it moved downwards to meet the ſeed, fo the Stomach, even of its own accord, is CO the "$448 Ii. 
lifted upwards when it is provoked by the injury of any thing that is contrary unto it, to calt 1t ERIE! 
out with greater violence; but when it is ſo raiſed up, it draws up together therewith the Perito- _—_ Wat !] | 
neu, the Womb and alſo the body or parts annexed unto it. If it cannot be rettored unto its T'RE CUI | 


away of the 


place by theſe preſcribed remedies, and that it be ulcerated and ſo putrefied that it cannot beretto- ywyomy when 


red unto his place again, we axe commanded by the Precepts of Art to cut it away, and then to _ ir is putrefied. © BY 
GCcc 3 the | 
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Concerning the Generation of Man. Book XXIV, 


" CEER 


Lb. 6. 


Fpiſt.z 5. 1:b.2. 
Epiſt. med. 


Trac.de mirands 


morb.cauf, 


An Hiſtory, 


Antinonum 
taken In a po- 
tion doth cauſe 
the womb to 
fa!l down. 


The ſigns of 

the ſubſtance 
of the Womb 
drawn our, 


Whether 
there be a 
membrane 
called Hymens 


An Hiſtory, 


40.3 1,C4þ.16, 


the Womb according to Art 3 but firlt it ſhould be tied, and as much as is neceſſary muſt be cut off 
and the rcſt ſearcd with a Cautery. There are ſome women that have had almoſt all their wow 
cut off, without any danger of their life, as Paxlus teftiheth, 

Fobn Langins Phyſician to the Count Palatine writeth, that Carpus the Chirurgeon took out the 
womb of a Woman of Bononia, he being, preſent, and yet the woman lived and was very well after it, 
Antonius Benevenins Phylician of Florence writeth, that he, called by UVgolixs the Phyſician to the cure 
of a woman whoſe womb was corrupred and fell away from her by picces, and yet ſhe lived ten years 
after it. | 

There was a certain woman, being ſound of body, of good repute, and above the age of thirty 
ycars, in whom, ſhortly attcr ſhe had been marricd the ſecond time, which was in Anno 157 1, ha- 
ving no child by her firſt husband, the lawful figns of a right conception did appear: yct in pro- 
ccls of time there aroſe about the lower part of her privities the {enſc or feeling of a weight or hea- 
vineſs, being, ſo troubleſom unto her by reaſon that it was painful, and alſo for that it ſtopped her 
urin, that ſhe was conſtrained to diſcloſe her miſchance to Chriſtopher Mombey a Surgeon, her ncigh. 
bour dwclling in the Suburbs of S. Germans 3 who having ſeen the tumor or {welling in her groin, 
aflwaged the pain with mollifying and anodyne Fomentations and Cataplaſms; but preſently af. 
ter he had done this, he found on the inner fide of her lip of the orifice of the neck of the womh, 
an Impoſiume rotten and running , as it it had Þcen out ot an abſceſs newly broken, with ſanious 
matter, ſomewhat red, yellow, and pale, running a long time. Yet for all this the fceling of the 
heavincſs or weight was nothing diminiſhed, but did rather increaſc daily , fo that from the Year 
of our Lord 1573. ſhe could not turn her felt being in her bed on this or that fide, unlels ſhe laid 
her hand on her belly to bear and cafe her (clt of the weightz and alſo ſhe ſaid when ſhe turned her 
(If, ſhe ſeemed to feel a thing like a Bow] or Rowl in her belly unto the {ide whereunto the tur- 
ned her ſclf, neither could ſhe go toſtool, or avoid her excrements ſtanding or fitting, unleſs ſhe 
lift up that weight with her hands towards her ſtomach or midriff: when the was about to gy, 
ſhe could ſcarce {ct forwards her feet , as if there had ſomething hanged between her thighs, that 
did hinder her going. At certain ſeaſons that rotten apoſtume would open or uncloſe of it (elf, 
and flow and run with its wonted ſanious matter, but then ſhe was grievouſly vexcd with pain 
of the head, and all her members, ſwouning, loathing, vomiting, and almolt choaking, ſo that 
by the perſuaſion of a fooliſh woman ſhe was induced and contented to take Antimonizm, the work- 
ivg and the ſtrength thereof was ſo great and violent, that after many vomits, with many fret- 
tings of the guts, and watery dejections of ſtools, ſhe thought her tundament fell down, but bcing 
certified by a woman that was a familiar friend of hers, unto whom {ſhe ſhewed her ſelf, that there 
was nothing, fallen down at or from her fundament, but it was from her womb, ſhe called in the 
Ycar of our Lord, 1575. Surgeons, as my ſelf, Fames Guillemear, and Antony Vieux, that we might 
hclp her in extrcmity. 

When we had diligently and with good conſidcration weighed the whole cttate of herdiſcaſc, we 
agreed with one conſent, that that which was fallen down ſhould becut away, becauſe that by the 
black colour, ſtinking, and other ſuch figns, it gave a teſtimony of a putreticd and corruptcd thing, 
Therefore for two days we drew out the body by little and little, and picce-meal, which ſcemed un- 
to the Phyſicians that we had called, as Alexins, Gaudinus, Ferreus, and Violaneus, and allo to our 
ſelves, to be the body of the Womb; which thing we proved to be ſo, becaulc one of the teſticles 
came out whole, and alſo a thick membrane or skin being the relick of the Mola, which being ſup- 
puratcd, and the abſceſs broken, came out by little and little in mattcr; after that all this body was 
ſo drawn away, the fick woman began to wax bettcr and better, yet notwithlianding tor the ſpace 
of nine days before it was taken away, ſhe voided nothing by ficge, and her urin alſo was ſtopped 
tor the ſpace of four days. 

After this all things became as they were before, and ſhe lived in good hcalth three Moneths after, 
and then dicd of a Pleuriſie that came on her very ſuddenly 3 and I having opened her body, obſcrving 
and marking every thing very diligently, could not find the womb at all, but in ſicad thercot there 
was a certain hard and callous body,. which Nature, who is never idle, had framed in ficad thercot, 
or to fill the hollownels of the belly, 


CHAP, XLII. 
Of the Tunicle or Membrane called Hymen. 


nicle or Membrane, called of ancient Writers Hymen, which prohibiteth the copulation of a man, 

and cauſeth a woman to be barren 3 this Tunicle is ſuppoſed by many, and they not of the com- 
mon ſort onely, but alſo learned Phyſicians, to be as it were, the encloſure of the Virginity or Maiden- 
head. But could never find it in any, ſeeking of all ages from three to twelve, ot all that I had un- 
der my hands in the Hoſpital of Paris. 

Yet oncceI ſaw in a Virgin of ſeventeen years, whom her mother had contracted to a man, and 
ſhe knew nevertheleſs there was ſomething in her privy parts that hindred her from bearing of 
children, who delircd me to ſee her, and I tound a very thin nervous membrane a little bencath the 
Nymphea, near unto the orifice of the neck of the womb, in the midli there was a very little hole 
whercout the Terms might flow 3 I ſeeing the thicknels thercof, cut it in ſunder with my Sciffars, 
and told her Mothcr what ſhe ſhould do afterwards: and truly ſhe married ſhortly after and bore 
children. Realdus Columbus is of my opinion, and faith that this is ſcen very ſeldom for thele 
arc his words, Under the Nymphea in many, but not in all Virgins, there is another membrane which 


when it is preſent (which is but ſeldom) it Roppeth, ſo that the Yard cannot be put into the orifice 
Ot 


| ſome Virgins or Maidens in the orifice of the neck of the womb, there is found a certain Tu- 
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of the Womb, for it is very thick; above towards the bladder it hath an hole by which the Courſcs 
flow out. And he alfo addeth, that he obſerved it in two young Virgins, and in one clder Maid. 

Avicen writcs, that in Virgins in the neck of the Womb there arc Tunicles compoſed of Veins and 155.3.fnt. 2r, 
Ligaments very little, riting trom cach part of the neck thereof, which at the tirli time of copulation Tr4%. 1.c2p.1, 
are wont to be broken, and the bloud run'out. Almanſor writcth, that in Virgins the paſſage of the 
neck of the Womb is very wrinkled, or narrow and (trait, and thoſe wrinkles to be woven or ttaid to- 

ether with many little veins and arteries, which are broken at the hirlt time of copulation. 

Theſe are the judgments of Phyſicians of this membrane : Midwives will certainly affirm that Theritſes of 
they know a Virgin from one that isdefloured, by the breach or ſoundneſs of that membrane. But me” = 
by their report, too crcdulous Judges are ſoon brought to commit an errour. For that Midwives a ge 1 
can ſpeak nothing, certainly ot this membrane, may be proved by this , becauſe that one ſaith Hymen. 
that the ſituation thereof is in the very entrance of the privy parts, others ſay it is in the midſt of 
the neck of the Womb, and others ſay it is within at the inner orifice thereot , and ſome arc of an 
opinion, that they ſay or ſuppoſe that it cannot be ſeen or perceived before the tirlt birth. But 
truly of a thing fo rare, and which is contrary to Nature, there cannot be any thing ſpoken for ccr- 
tainty» Therctore the bloud that cometh out at the hrti time of copulation, comes not always 
by the breaking of that membrane, but by the breaking and violating or renting of the little veins 
which are woven and bcſpread all ovcr the ſuperficial and inward parts of the Womb and neck 
thereof, deſcending into the wrinkles, which in thoſe that have not yet ulcd the act of gencra- 
tion, are cloſed as if they were glewcd together , although that thoſe Maids that are at their due What Virgin 
time of marriage, feel no pain nor no flux of bloud, cſpecially if the mans Yard be anſwerable to * the fir 
theneck of the womb. Whercby it appcars cvidently how greatly the inhabitants of Fez, the Mc- — _—_ 
tropolitan City of Marritania arc deceived 3 for Leo the African writcth, that it is the cultom heed ar their 
amongſt them, that ſo ſoon as the married man and his ſpouſe are returned home to their houſe privy parts. 
from the Church where they have bccn marricd, they preſently ſhut themſelves into a Chamber, £4. 3 
and make falt the door, while the marriage dinner is preparing, : in the mcan while ſome old or 
grave Matron ftandeth waiting bctorc the Chamber to reccive a bl. uy linnen cloth the new mar- 
ried husband is to deliver hcr there z which when ſhe hath receiv..d, the brirys it into the midtt of 
all the company ot guelts, as a freſh ſpoil and tcftimony of tac marricd wiles Virginity, and then 
for joy thereot they all fall to banqucetting folemnly, But it through cvil tcwnc 11 happencth that 
in this time of copulation the ſpouſe bleedeth not in the privy parts, the ts reitorcd again rnto her 
Parents, which is a very great reproach unto them, and all the Guelts depart home fad, heavy, and 
without dinner, 

Moreover there are ſome, that having learned the moſt filthy and infamous Arts of Baudery, pro- The filthy de- 
ſtitute common Harlots, make gain thereof, making men that are naughtily given to beit.ve that ceit of Bauds 
they are pure Virgins, making them to think that the at of generation is very paintul aod gric- and Harlots, 
vous unto them, as if they had never uſed it before, although they are very expert therem in- 
deed 3 for they do cauſe the neck of the Womb to be fo wrinkled and {hrunk together, {o that the 
ſides thereof (hall cven almoſt cloſe or meet together 3 then they put thercinto the bladders of 
Fiſhes, or gall of Bcafts filled full of bloud, and fo deceive the ignorant and young Letcher by the de- 
fraud and deceit of their evil Arts, and in time of copulation they mix tighs with groans, and wo- 
man-like cryings, and Crocodilcs tcars, that they may ſeem to be Virgins, and never to have dcalt 
with man bctorc. 


nn ——— 


CHAP. XLIIL. 
A memorable Hiſtory of the Membrane called Hymcn; 


Obn Wierus writcth that there was a Maid at Camburge, who in the midlt of the neck of the womb 744. de Pro. 
had a thick and firong membrane growing overthwart, fo that when the moncthly Terms 442%. cap. 35+ 
come out, it would not permit them, ſo that thereby the men(trual matter was ſtopped and 

fowecd back again, which cauſed a great tumor and diftention in the belly, with great torment, as if 
ſhe had becn in travel with child : the Midwives being called, and having fcen and confidercd all 
that had been done, and did appear, did all with one voice afhrm, that the ſultaincd the pains of 
child-birth, although that the Maid her ſelf denicd that ſhe ever dealt with man, Therctore then this 
foreſaid Author was called, who when the Midwives were void of counſel, might help this wretched 
Maid, having already had her urin ſtopt now three whole weeks, and perplexed with great watch- 
ings, loſs of appetite, and loathing : and when he had ſeen the grieved place, and marked the orifice 
of theneck of the womb, he ſaw it ſtopped with a thick membrane; he knew alfo that that ſudden 
breaking out of bloud into the Womb and the veſſels thercot, and the paſſage tor thoſe matters thas 
was ſtopped, was the cauſe of her grievous aud tormenting pain. And thercfore he called a Chi- 
rurgeon preſently, and willed him to divide the membrane that was in the midti, that did ſtop the 
flux of bloud ; which being done, there came forth as much black, congealed and putrchcd bloud as 
weighed ſome cight pounds. In three days after ſhe was well and void of all diſcaſe and pain. I 
have thought it good to ſet down this example here, becauſe itis worthy to be noted, and profitable 
to be imitated, as the like occaſion ſhall happen, 
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CHAP. XLIV, 
Of the ſtrangulation of the Womb. 


ſtrangulation ſtopping of the liberty in breathing or taking wind, becauſe that the Womb, ſwollen or put. 

of the Womb, fed up by reaſon of the acceſs ot groſs vapours and humours that are contained therein, 
and alſo ſnatched as it were by a convulſive motion, by reaſon that the veſſels and ligaments diftendeg 
with fulneſs, are ſo carricd upwards againlt the midriff and parts of the breſt, that it maketh the 
breath to be ſhort, and often as if a thing lay upon the breſt and preſſed it. 


Whar is the T: ſtrangulation of the Womb, or that which cometh from the Womb, is-an interception ox 


Why the Moreover the Womb {welleth, becauſe there is contained or incloſed in it a certain ſubſtance, 
womb ſwel- cauſed by the defluxion either of the Sced or Flowers, or of the Womb or Whites, or of ſome other 
leth, humour, tumor, abſceſs, rotten apoſtume, or ſome ill juice, putretying, or getting, or ingendring ay 


The accidents 11 ©.11Jity, and reſolved intogroſs vapours. Theſe, as they affect ſundry or divers places, infer di. 
that come © \ fetn the holles if ie be in mh ef; 
the ſtrangling VETS Or lundry accidents, as rumbling and noiſe in the belly ; if it be in the guts, delire to vomit, 
of the womb, after (with ſeldom vomiting.) cometh wearineſs and loathing of meat, if it trouble the Stomach, 
Choaking with ſtrangulation, if it afſail the breſt and throatz ſwooning, if it vex the heart 3 madndſ;, 
or elſe that which is contrary thereto, found ſleep or drowtinels, if it grieve the brain : all wiiich 
oftentimes prove as malign as the biting of a mad dog, or equal the ſtingings or bitings of venomous 
beaſts. 
why the It hath been obſerved that more grievous ſymptoms have procceded from the corruption of the 
- Sced than of the menſtrual bloud. For by how much every thing is more pertect and noble, while 
of the corru- it is containcd within the bounds of the integrity of its own nature, by © much it is the more 
ption of the grievous and perilous, when by corruption it hath once tranſgreſſcd the laws thereof. Bur this 
ſeed, 1s more kind of accident doth very ſeldom grieve thoſe women which have their menſtrual flux well and 
—_— orderly, and do uſe copulation familiarlyz but very often thoſe women that have not their men- 
comes of the ſirual flux as they ſhould, and do want and are deſtitute of husbands, eſpecially if they be great eaters, 
corruptlon of and lcad a ſolitary life. When the veſſels and ligaments of the Womb are (wollen and dificnded ag 
the bloud. we ſaid bcforc, ſo much as is added to their latitude or breadth, ſo much is wanting in their length; 
The cauſe of and therefore it happeneth that the Womb, being removed out of its ſeat, doth one while fall to the 
the divers right ſide towards the liver, ſometimes to the lett towards the milt, fometimes upwards unto the 
A midriffand ſtomach, ſometimes downwards, and fo forwards unto the bladder, whercof cometh an 
vers parts of Iſchury and Strangury 3 or backwards, whereof comcth oppreſſion of the firaight Gut, and ſuppre(- 
the body, {ion of the excrements, and the Teneſmus. 
The womb is But although we acknowledge the womb todecline to thoſe parts which we named, yet it is not 
not ſo greatly by accidevr onely, as when it is drawn by the proper and common ligaments and bands, when they 
moved by an are contracted or madethorter, being diſtended with fulneſs, but alſo of it ſelf, as when it is forced 
accident, but gr provoked through the grict of ſomething contrary to Nature that is contained therein : it wau- 
oo rw dreth ſometimes unto one tide, and ſometimes unto another part with a plain and evident natural 


motion, like unto the ſtomach which embraceth any thing that is gentle and mild, but avoideth any 


| Whereof thing that is ofentive and hurtful z yet we deny that ſo great accidents may be ſtirred up by the fal- 


come ſuch dl- ljng of it alone unto this or that fide, for then it might happen that women that are great with child, 
of w—_ whoſe wombs are ſo diſtended by reaſon that the child is great, that it doth preſs the midriff, might 
tion of the Þ< troubled with a ftrangulation like unto this 3 but much rather by a venomous humour breathing 
womb, out a malign and groſs vapour, not only by the vcins and arteries, but alſo by the pores that are invi- 
ſible, which pollutes the faculties of the parts which it toucheth with its venomous malignity and in- 
tection, and intercepts the functions thereof. Neither doth the varicty of the parts receiving onely, 
but alſo of the matter received, cauſe variety of accidents. 
For ſome accidents come by ſuppreſſion of the terms, others come by corruption of the Seed; but 
The cauſe of if the matter be cold, it bringcth a drowlineſs, being lifted up unto the brain, whereby the woman 
Neepineſs in finketh down as if the were altoniſhed, and lieth without motion and ſenſe or feeling, and the beat- 
the ſirangula- jnp of the arteries, and the breathing are ſo ſmall , that ſometimes it is thought they are not at all, 
_ of the },t that the woman is altogether dead. If it be more groſs, it inferreth a convultion 3 if it partict- 
womb. : sf . 
pate of the nature of a groſs melancholick humour, it bringeth ſuch heavineſs, fear and ſorrowtul- 
neſs, that the party that is vexed therewith ſhall think that ſhe ſhall die preſently, and cannot be 
The cauſe of brought out of her mind by any mcans or reaſon 3 if of a cholerick humour, it cauſeth the mad- 
drowſie mad- nels called Faror Uterinus, and ſucha pratling that they ſpeak all things that are to be concealed 3 
neſs, and a giddincſs of the head, by reaſon that the animal ſpirit is ſuddenly thaken by the admixtion of 
a putreticd vapour and hot ſpirit : but nothing is more admirable, than that this diſeaſe taketh the 
Paticnt ſometimes with laughing, and ſometimes with weeping 3 for ſome at the firſt will weep and 
thenlaugh in the ſamediſeaſe and ftate thereof. 
An Hiſtory. But it exceedeth all admiration which Hollerixs writeth, uſually happened to two of the daugh- 
'  tersofthe Provoſt of Roven, For they were held. with long laughter tor an hour or two beiore the 
fit, which neither for fear, admonition, nor for any other means they could hold z and their Parents 
chid them, and asked them wherefore they did ſo, they anſwered that ticy were not able to ſtay their 
The aſcenſion laughter, The aſcenſion of the Womb is diligently to be ditiinguiſhed from the firangulation therc- 
of the womb of; for the accidents of the aſcenſion and of the ſtrangulation are not one, but tne woman 1s oncly 
—_— = oppreſſed witha certain pain of the heart, difficulty of breathing or {wouning, but yet without fear, 
Jn ſtrangula- without raving or idle talking, or any other greater accident, : . , 
Therefore oftentimes contrary cauſes inter the aſcenſion : that is, overmuch drincſs of the Womb, 


ti6n, ; 
labouring through the defe& of moiſture , whereby it is forced after too violent and _—_ 


ah. as. 
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evacuations of the Flowers, and in Child-bed, and ſuch like, aud laborious and painful travel i 

Child-bed, through which occaſion it waxeth hot, contrary to Nature, and ads and turneth it 
ſelt with a certain violence unto the parts adjoining, that is to ſay, unto the Liver, Stomach and 
me Þ 1 nappily it may —_— _—_ there-hence unto it. I omit that the Womb may be 
brought unto 1ts place upwards by often ſmelling toaromatick things. yet in the mean while it in-. 
fers not the ſtrangulation that we deſcribed before. _—_— — — PIN 


DD — 


CHAP. XLV. 
The ſigns of imminent ſtrangulation of the Womb. 


B that theſe fore-namcd accidents come, the Woman thinks that a certain painful thing 


ariſeth from her Womb unto the oritice of the ſtomach and heart, and ſhe thinketh her ſelf to 

be oppreſſed and choaked, ſhe complaincth her ſelf to bein great pain, and that a certain 

lump or heavy thing climbs up from the lower parts unto her throat, and ttoppeth her wind , her 

heart burneth and panteth. And in many the Womb and Veſſels of the Womb ſo ſwell, that they 

cannot ſtand upright on their legs, but are conſtrained to lie down flat on their bellies, that they may 

be theleſs grieved with the pain, and to preſs that down ſtrongly with their hands that ſcerneth 

to ariſe upwards, although that not the Womb it ſelf, but the vapour aſcendeth trom the Womb as The Womb is 
we ſaid before : but when the ht isat hand, their faces are pale on a ſudden, thcir undertianding is {elf doth nor 
darkened, they become ſlow and weak in the legs, with unableneſs to ftand. Hereof cometh found {2 well make 
ſleep, foolilh talking, interception of the ſenſes and breath, as if they were dead, loſs of ſpeech, the 7*2E<nfion 


; the as th 7 
contraction of their legs, and the like, = - o_ 
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CHAP. XLVI. 
How to know whether the Woman be dead in the ſtrangnlation of the 1Vomb, or not. 


our Fathers memory have been fo taken with this kind of ſymptom, that they have been ſuppo- ving taken for 

ſed and laid out for dead, although truly they were alive : ) to ſet down the ſigns in ſuch a caſe dead. 
which do argue life and death. Theretore hrſt of all it may be proved whether ſhe be alive or dead, 
by laying or holding a clear and ſmooth Looking-glaſs before her mouth and noſtrils. For if the | ws OY 
breath, although it be never ſo obſcurely, the thin vapour that cometh out, will ſtain or make the flocation of 
Glaſs dusky. Alſo a fine downith feather taken from under the wing of any Bird, or elſe a tine flock the womb, 
being held before the mouth, will by the trembling or ſhaking motion thereof, thew that there is ſome live onely by 
breath, and therefore life remaining in the body, But you may prove molt certainly whether there ——_— 
be any ſpark of life remaining in the body, by blowing ſome ſneezing powders of Pellitory of Spain, thing, 
and Hellcbore in the noſtrils. But though there no breath appear, yet muſt you not judge the wo- 
man for dead, for the ſmall vital heat, by which being drawn into the heart, ſhe yet liveth, is con- 
tented with tranſpiration onely, and requires not much attraction, which is performed by the con- 
tration and dilatation of the Breſt and Lungs unto the preſervation of it felt. For fo Flies, Gnats, How Flies, 
Piſmires, and ſuch like, becauſe they are of a cold temperature, live unmoveably incloted in the caves Gnats, and 
of the earth, no token of breathing appearing in them, becaule there is alictle heat left in them,wh.ch 4 _ = 
may be conſerved by the office of the arteriesand heart, that is toſay, by perſpiration, without the yyjner wick: 
motion of the breſt, becauſe the greateſt uſe of reſpiration is, that the inward heat may be preſerved our breathing, 
by refrigeration and ventilation. Thoſe that do not mark this, tall into that error whuc!, almwut colt 
the life of him who in our time firſt gave life to Anatomical adminiſtration, that was aluoli decaicd 
and neglected, | 

For he being called in Spain to open the body of a Noble-woman which was ſuppoſed dead An Hiſtory. 

through (irangulation of the Womb, behold at the ſecond impreſſion of the Incifion-knite, the began 
ſuddenly to come to her ſelf, and by the moving of her members and body, which was fuppoled to 
be altogether dead, and with crying, to ſhew manifeſt ſigns that there was ſome lite remaining in 
her. Which thing ſtruck ſuch an admiration and horrour into the hearts of all her friends that 
were preſent, that they accounted the Phyſician, being before of a good fameand report, as infamous, 
odious, and deteſtable, ſo that it wanted but little but that they would have ſcratched out his eyes 
preſently : wheretore he thought there was no better way for him, if he would live fate, then to 
torſake the Countrey. But neither could he ſo alſo avoid the horrible prick and inward wound of 
his Conſcience (from whoſe judgment nv offender can be abſolved) for his inconliderate dealing 3 
but within few days after being conſumed with ſorrow, he died, to the great loſs of the Common- 
wealth, and the Art of Phylick, 


bt 


| Have thought it meet (becauſe many Women, not onely in ancient Times, but in our own and Women 1;- 


CHAP. XLVII: 


How to know whether the ſtrangulation of the Womb comes of the ſuppreſſion of the 
Flowers , or the corruption of the Seed. 


Here are two chief cauſes eſpecially, as moſt frequently happening, of the ſtrangulation of the The fions of 
| Womb : but when it proceedeth from the corruption of the Seeds all the accidents are more Fo. of 
grievous and violent : difficulty of breathing goes before, and ſhortly after comes depri- the womb 
vation thereof; the whole habit of the body ſeemeth more cold than a ſtone : the Woman is a Wi- comng FP 
dow, or elſe hath great ſtore or abundance of Sccd, and hath been uſed to the company of a man, by —— 
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the abſcerice whereof ſhe was before wont to be pained with heavineſs of the head, to loath her meat, 
and to bz troubled with ſadneſs or fear, but chiefly with melancholy. Moreover, when ſhe hath a- 
tisfied, and every way fulfilled her luſt, and then preſently on a ſudden begins to contain her ſelf, 
The figns it is very likely that ſhe is ſuffocated by the ſuppreſſion of the Flowers, which tormerly had them wel] 
when ir comes an ſufhciently, which formerly had been ted with hot, moiſt and many meats, therefore engendring 
_ _— ef- auch bloud. which ſitteth much, which is grieved with ſome weight and ſwelling in the region of 
—=T © the belly, with pain inthe ſtomach, and a defire to vomit, and with ſuch other accidents as come by 
The ſigns of the ſuppreſſion of the Flowers. Thoſe who are freed from the fit of the ſuffocation of the womb, 
one recover- either by Nature or by Arr, in a ſhort time their colour cometh into their faces by little and little, and 
ing of or from (4. hole body beginneth to wax ſtrong, and the teeth, that were (et and cloſed faſt together, begin 
__ (the jaws being looſed) to open and uncloſe again 3 and laſtly, fome moiſture floweth from the (ce. 
cret parts with a certain tickling pleaſure z but in ſome women, as in thoſe eſpecially in whom the 

neck of the womb is tickled with the Midwifes finger, in ſtead of that moiſture comes thick and groſs 

ſeed, which moiſture or ſeed when it is fallen, the womb being betore as it were raging, 1s reſtored 

why the ſup- VNtO its own proper natureand place, and by little and little all ſymptoms vaniſh away. Men by 
reſfion of the the ſuppreſſion of their ſeed have not the like ſymptoms as women have, becaule Mans ſeed is not 
Feed is not pe- {© cold and moiſt, but far more perte&t and better digeſted, and therefore more meet to reliſt putre- 
rilousor dead- f jon, and whileſt it is brought or drawn together by little and little, it is diſſipated by great and 


no, - 4 
dy to ime violent cxcrciſe, 
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CHAP. XLVIII, 
Of the Cure of the Strangulation of the Womb. 


wy oct a preſent and ſpeedy remedy for if it be negle&ed, it many times cauſeth preſent death, 
parts are pro- Therefore when this malady cometh, the fick woman muſt preſently be placed on hcr back, ha- 
firable both ving her breſt and ſtomach looſe, and all her cloaths and garments ſlack and looſe about her, whereby 
for this mala- ſhe may take breath the more eaſily 3 and the muſt becalled on by her own name with a loud voice ih 
> to =. . her ears, and pulled hard by the hairs of the temples and neck, but yet eſpecially by the hairs of the 
the ahe, ſecret parts, that by provoking or cauſing pain in the lower parts, the Patient may not onely be 
brought to her ſelf again , but alſo that the ſharp and tmalign vapour aſcending upwards, may be 
drawn downwards : the legs and arms muſt be bound and tied with painful ligatures, all the body 
mult berubbed over with rough linnen cloths beſprinkled with Salt and Vinegar, until it be very fore 
and red ; and let this pefſary following be put into the womb. Re Swcci mercur. artemiſ; an. ij. in 
quibus diſſolve pul.bened. 5 li). pul.radic.ennule camp.galang.minor. an. 5 j. make thereof a peſſary. Then 
let the foals of her teet be anointed with Oil of Bays, or with ſome ſuch like Oil; let a great cupping- 
glaſs with a great flame be applicd to the belly below the navel, to the inner part of the thigh, and to 
the groin, whercby both the matter that climbs upwards, and alſo the womb it ſclt running the ſame 
way, may be brought downwards or drawn back, There may be made a tumigation ot Spices to 
be received up into the womb, which that it may the cafier be done, the womb may be held open by 
putting in the Inſirument here following deſcribed, into the neck thereof, Let it be made of gold, 
{i]ver, or lattin, into the form of a peſſary z at the one end thereof, that is to ſay, that end which goeth 
up into the neck of the womb, let there be made many holes on each ſide, but at the lower end let 
it be made with a Spring, that it may open and ſhut as you will haveit. Alſo it muſt have 
two Laces or Bands by which it muſt be made taſt into a Swathe or Girdle tied about the Pa- 
tients belly. 
The matter of The matter and ingredients of {weet and aromatick fumigations, are Cinamon, Calam. Aromat, 
ſweet fumiga- Lig, Aloes, Ladanum, Benzoin, Thyme, Pepper, Cloves, Lavander, Calamint, Mugwort, Penni-royal, 
-- a> = Alepta moſchat. Nutmegs, Musk, Amber, Squinant, and ſuch like, which for their {weet ſmell and 
By —_ ks ſympathy, allure or intice the womb downwards, by their heat conſume and digek the thick vapours 
migations do and putrehed ill juice, Contrariwiſe, let the noſtrils be perfumed with fetid and rank ſmells, and 
reſtore the let theſe be made with Gum. galbanum, ſagapennem, ammoniacum, aſſa fetida, bitumen, oil of Jeat, ſnuff 
womb unto Its of a Tallow-candle when it 1s blown out, with the fume of Birds Feathers, eſpecially of Partridges or 
own natur® Wy oodcocks, of Mans hair, or Goats hair, of old Leather, of Horſe-hoots, and ſuch like things bur- 


and place. ' h yy 
Stinling ſmels ned, whoſe noiſom or offentive ſavour the womb avoiding, doth return unto its own place or ſeat 


to be applied again. 
rothe noſtrils Moxeover it ſhall be very neceſſary to procure vomit by thruſting a Gooſe-feather down into 


[ry 6 the throat, or elſe the hairs of the Patients own head. Shortly after ſhe muſt uſe a potion of fifteen 

the Womb. £1ains Of black Pepper bruiſed and diſſolved in hydromel, or water and honey mixcd together, or in 
{ome ſtrong Wine, which remedy Avicen holdeth for a ſecret. 

Alſo in ſtead thereof three hours before meat 5 ($ of Treacledifſolved in Z j.of the water of Worm- 

wood may be given her: alſoit is thought that one drop of the oil of Jeat droppedon the tongue, is 

Caſtoremn 2 very profitable remedy, There be ſome that allow a potion of half a dram of Caſtorewm diſſolved in 

drunken. =white Wine, or in the Broth of a Capon; alſo it is profitable not onely to give her Treacle todrink, 

Expreſfions byt alſoto inje it into the womb, being firſt diſolved in Aqua vite, and in the mean timeto drop 

into the yom® ;,,,, drops of oil of Sage, or ſome ſuch Chymical Oil, into the ears. Ifſhe be drowlie or ſleepy, the 

. muſt be awaked ot kept waking with ſneezing powders of white Hellebore and Pecllitory. 

It is alſo requiſite to inje& Clyſters both into the fundament and ſecret parts, which muſt be made 

EDA" of the decoction of —_ that diſcuſs wind, as of Calamint, Mugwort, Lavander, Penni-royal, Ca- 

matt 0! momil, Mclilot, and ſuch like; and let peſfaries or ſuppolitories be made of Ladanum, Ginger, Galts 


Fefaric.  moſehat. Treacle, Mithridate, Civet, and Musk, of theoil of Cloves, Anniſceds,Sage, Roſemary, and ſuch 


like, 


C_ of Gin: that the ſtrangulation of the womb is a ſudden and ſharp diſcaſe, it therefore requireth 
E S 


A Peſſary, 


ma £Ay OA 
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like, chymically drawn this following is a convenient deſcriptiou of a Clyſter. Re Radic. enule, A Ciyſter fear 
camp. Irevs, ebuli, ariftoloch, ax. 3 j. fol. abſynth. artemiſie, matricar. puleg. origani, an. m.j. baccarum Lauri, ns 


junipert & ſambuc.an.p.j. ſem. amnios, cymini,rute, an.3 i). florum ſtechados, roriſmar. ſalvie, centaur. minor. 


at Pi fiat decoctio, cape colature, 1b j. in qua diſſolve mellis anthoſati, ſacc. rubr.& bened. an. Z ). diacharth. 
3 1]. ofe 


; aneth. nard.an.Z j. (3. make thereof a Clyſter, and apply this plaſter following to the belly. .. 
R Maſp. empl. oxycrocei, & melilot. an. F ij. olei nard. as much as ſhall ſuffice tomake it conveniently A quick, cer- 
ſoft : make thereof a plaſter, and ſpread it ona leather, and apply it to the region of the: belly when *4n, and 2 


the fit is ended: if ſhe be married, let her forthwith uſe copulation, and be ttrongly encountred by op noge 
her husband, for there is no remedy more preſent than this, focation of 
the Womb, 


The deſcription of a Veſſel made with 
* @ Funnel or Pipe for to fumigate 
the Womb. 


The form of a Peſſary to be put inthe neck | 
of the Womb, to hold it open. 
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Let the Midwife anoint her fingers with ofeun nardinum, or moſchetalinum, or of Cloves, or clſc Tickling of 
of Spike mixed with Musk, Ambergreece, Civet, and other ſweet Powders, and with theſc let her rub the neck of 
and tickle the top of the neck of the womb which toucheth the inner oritice, 1but her ſecret parts muſi *h< Womb. 
firſt be warmed by the applying of warm linnen cloths, for ſo at length the venomous matter con- , 
tained in the womb, ſhall be diſſolved and flow out, and the malign, ſharp, and flatulent vapours, ? 
whereby the womb is driven as it were into a fury or rage, ſhall be reſolved and diſſipated, and fo 
when the conjunct matter of the diſcaſe is ſcattered and waſted, the womb, and alſo the Woman ſhall vt 
be reſtored unto thetnſelves again. Some hold it for a ſecret to rub the Navel with the juice of Gar- | $13 2; 
lick boiled and mixed with Aloes. | | 


le 


CHAP. XLIX. iP 


Of Womens Monethly Flux or Courſes. ” t 
Sually they call the flux of bloud that ifſucth from the ſecret parts of Women, Monethly The reafon of iP 
Flowers or Courſes , becauſe it happeneth to them every Moneth ſo long as they are in the names of | 
health. There be ſome which call them Terms, becauſe they return at their uſual time, *he monethly ; 


Many of the French men call it Sepmains, becauſe in ſuch as fit much, and are given to plentiful feed. women 


ing, it endurcth almoſt for the ſpace of ſeven days. Some call them purgations, becauſe that by this 
flux all a Womans body is purged of ſuperfluous humours, There be ſome alſo that call thoſe Fluxes 
the Flowers, becauſe that as in Plants the lower buddeth out before the fruits 3 fo in Women-kind 
the Flux gocth before the iſſue, or the conception thereof, 

For the Courfes flow not before a Woman be able to conceive, for how ſhould the ſeed being caſt 
| into the Womb have his nouriſhment and increafe, and how ſhould the child have his nouriſhment 
; when it is formed of the (ced, it this neceflary humour were wanting in the womb? yer it = be 
| ome 
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What women ſome Women may conceive without the flux of the Courſes : but that is in ſuch as have ſo much cf 
do concelVe, the humour gathered together, as is wont to remain in thoſe which are purged, although it be not { 
thisflux not”. eat a uantity that it may flow out, as it is recorded by Ariſtotle. But as it is in ſome very gre 
appearing at S202 9 ET . Y great, 
"1 and in ſome very little, ſo it is in ſome ſeldom, and in ſome very often. 
What women Thereare ſome that are purged twice,and ſome thrice in a moneth,but it is altogether in thoſ& why 
haye thismen- haye a great Liver, large Veins, and are filled and fed with many and greatly nouriſhing meats, which 
fir ul flux off fit idlely at home all day, which having ſlept all night, do notwithſtanding lie in bed ſleeping a great 
b, ad for ' part of the day alſo, which live in a hot, moiſt, rainy and ſoutherly air, which uſe warm baths of ſweet 
longer ſpace watersand gentle frictions, which uſe and are greatly delighted with carnal copulation: in theſe and 
than others, ſuch like Women, the Courſes flow more frequently and abundantly. 
What women But contrariwilſe, thoſe that have ſmall and obſcure veins, and thoſe that have their bodies more 
have this flux furniſhed and big cither with fleſh or with fat, are more ſeldom purged, and alſo more ſparingly, 
——4 e —_— becauſe that the ſuperfluous quantity of bloud uſcth to go into the habit of the body. Alſo tender, 
_— delicate and fair Women are leſs purged than thoſe that are brown, and enducd with a more compa 


ne 6 _ fleſh, becauſe that by the rarity of their bodies, they ſuffer a greater walting or diſfipation of their 

others, ſubſtance by tranſpiration. Moreover, they are not ſo greatly purged with this kind of purgation, 
which have ſome other ſolemn or accuſtomed evacuation in any other place of their body, as by the 
noſe or Hemorrhoids. 


why young And as concerning their Age, old women are purged when the Moon is old, and young women 
women are when the Moon is new, as it is thought. I think the cauſe thereof is, for that the Moon ruleth moiſt 
purged —_ bodies 3 for by the variable motion thereof the Sea floweth and ebbethz and Bones, Marrow, and 
Moon, Plants abound with their genital humour. 
Therefore young people which have much bloud, and tnore fluxible, and their bodies more fluxible, 
are ſoon moved unto a flux, although it be even in the firſt quarter of the Moons riſing or increaſing ; 
Why old wo- but the humours of old women, becauſe they wax (tiff as it were with cold, and are not, ſo abundant, 
menare pur- and have more denſe bodies and ftraighter veſſels, are not ſo apt to a flux, nor do they fo cafily flow, 
ge Ro except it be in the full of the Moon, or elſe in the decreaſe ; that is to ſay, becauſe the bloud that is 
— ag **" gathercd in the full of the Moon falls from the body even of its own weight, for that by reaſon of the 
decrealing or wane of the Moon, this time of the Moneth is more cold and moiſt, 


bt 


CHAP. L 
\The Cauſes of the Monethly Flux or Conrſes. 


Dl —_— 


to paſs; that ſhe requireth and defireth more meat or tood than the can digeſt or concod, 

And becauſe that ſuperfluous humour that remaineth is not digeſted by exerciſe, nor by the 

efficagy of ſtrong and lively heat, therefore by the providence or beneht of Nature, it floweth out by 

* "the veins of the womb, by the power of the expultive faculty, as its own certain and prefixed ſeaſon 

When the or time. But then eſpecially it beginneth to flow, and a ccrtain rude portion of bleud to be expel- 

Monethly flux 1.q being hurtful and malign otherwiſe in no quality, when Nature hath laid her principal founda- 

begins to flow. |; 1:5 of the increaſe of the body, 10 that in greatneſs of the body ſhe hath come as it were in a manner 
to the higheſt top, that is to ſay, from the thirteenth to the httieth year of her age. 

' Moreover, the child cannot be formed in the womb, nor have his nutriment or increaſe without 

this flux : therefore this is another hnal cauſe of the monethly flux. Many are perſuaded that wo- 

yo final cn do farmoreabound with bloud than men, contidering how great an abundance of bloud they 

> FIR ex. caſi forth of their ſecret parts every moneth, from the thirteenth to the hiftieth year of their age: 

ceeds a man how much women great with child, of whom alſo many are menſtrual, yield unto the nutriment 

in quantity of and increaſe of the child in their wombs, and how much Phyſicians take from women that are with 

bloud. child by opening of a vein, which otherwiſe would be delivered before their natural and prefixed 

timez how great a quantity thereof they avoid in the birth of their children, and for ten or twelve 

days after, and how great a quantity of milk they ſpend for the nouriſhment of the child when they 

give ſuck, which milk is none other thing than bloud made white by the power of the kernels that 

are in the dugs, which doth ſuffice to nouriſh the child, be he great or littlez yet notwithſtanding 

many Nurſes in the mean while are menſtrual : and as that may be true, ſocertainly this may be 

A man excee- trye that one dram (that I may ſoſpeak) of a mans bloud is of more ethcacy to nourith and increaſe, 

grate than two pounds of womans bloud, becauſe it is far more perfe&, more concoted, wrought, and 

who Tod. better repleniſhed with abundance of ſpirits : whereby it cometh to paſs that a man endued with a 

A man is more ſirong heat, doth more eafily convert what meat ſoever he cateth unto the nouriſhment and 

more hot than ſyh{tance of his body 3 and if that any ſuperfluity remains he doth cafily digeſt and ſcatter it by in- 

a woman, ane (fe tranſpiration. But a woman being more cold than a man, becauſe the taketh more than ſhe 

—_— 7 can concott, doth gather together more humors , which becauſe ſhe cannot diſperſe, by reaſon ct 

" the unperfettneſs and weaknels of her heat, it is neceſſary that ſhe ſhould ſuffer, and have her month- 

ly purgation, eſpecially when ſhe groweth unto ſome bigneſs: but there is no ſuch need in a man, 


cauſe of the 


ao cance) Brow a woman is more cold, and therefore hath the digeſtive faculty more weak, it cometh 
Monethly flux, 
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CHAP. LL. 


The cauſes of the ſuppreſſion of the Courſes or Menſtrual Flux, 


He Courſes are ſuppreſſed or ſtopped by many cauſcs, as by ſharp, vchement, and long dif- 
caſes, by fear, ſorrow, hunger, immoderate labours, watchings, fluxes of the belly 'preat 
bleeding, hzmorrhoids, fluxes of bloud at the mouth, and evacuations in any othcr part of 

the body whatſoever, often opening of a Vein, great ſweats, ulcers flowing much and long, ſcabbi- 
nels of the whole skin, immoderate groſsncſs and clammineſs of the bloud, and by cating of raw 
fruits, and drinking of cold water, by ſluggiſhneſs and thickneſs of the veſſels, and allo the obtiru- 
&ion of them by the defaults and diſcaſes of the womb, by diftcmperature, an abſccls, an ulcer, by 
the obſtruction of the inner oritice thereof, by the growing of a callus, caruncle, cicatrize of awound 
or ulcer, or membrane growing, there, by injcing of altringent things into the ncck of the womb, 
which place many women endeavour toolithly to make narrow : I ſpeak nothing of age, greatneſs 
with child, and nurſing of children, becauſe theſe cauſes arenot belides nature, neither do they rc- 
quire the help of the Phyſician. ; 

Many Women, when their Flowers or Terms be ſtopped, degenerate after a manner into a certain 
manly nature, whence they are called Viragines, thar is to ſay, ſtout, or manly Won:cnz theretore 
their voice is more loud and big, like unto a mans, and they become bearded. 

In the City Abdera (faith Hippocrates ) Phaethuſz the wite of Pytheas at the tirli did bear children 
and was fruitful, but when her husband was exiled, her Flowers were topped tor a long time : but 
when theſe things happened, her body became manlike and rough, and had a beard, and hcr voice 
was great and ſhrill. The very ſame thing happened to Namyſia the wite of Gorgippas in Thaſix. 
Thoſe Virgins that from the beginning have not their Monethly flux, and yet neverthelcſs enjoy 
their perfect health, they mult neceſfarily be hot and dry, or rathcr of a manly heat and drineſs, that 
they may ſo diſperſe and diſſipate by tranſpiration, as men do, the excrements that arc gathered 
bat verily all ſuch are barren. 


—— —_ —_ 
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CHAP. Lil. | 
IV bat accidents follow the ſuppreſſion or ſtepping of the Monethly Flux or Flowers; 


Hen the Flowers or monethly Flux are ſtopped, Diſcaſes affe&t the Womb, and from 
thence pals into all the whole body. For thereof cometh Suttoucation of the Womb, 
Head-ach, Swouning, beating of the Heart, and ſwclling of tic bretis and ſecret parts, 

inflammation of the Womb, an Abſceſs, Ulcer, Cancer, a Fever, Naulcoulrcls, Vomitings. ditficult 

and ſlow concoRion, the Droplie, Strangury, the full Womb prefling upon the oritice of the bladder, 
black and bloudy Urin, by reaſon that portion of the bloud ſweateth out into the bladder. In many 

Women the ſtopped matter of the Morcthly Flux is excluded by Vomiting, Urin, and the Hzmor- 

rhoids, in ſome it groweth into Varices, In my Wite when the was a Maid, the Menttrual viatter 

was excluded and purged by the Noltrils. The Wite of Peter Fexre of Caiteardn, was purged of 
her Menſtrual matter by the Dugs every moneth, and in ſuch abundance, that fcarct three or four 
cloaths were able todry it and ſuck it up. 

In thoſe that have not the Flux moncthly to cvacuate this plenitude by ſonic part or place of the 
body, there often tellows difhculty of breathing, Melancholy, Madncfs, the Gout, an ill diſpolition of 
the whole body, diſſolution of the ſtrength of the whole body, want of appctite, a Conſumption, the 
Falling-ficknelſs, an Apoplexy. | 

Thoſe whoſe bloud is laudable, yct not ſo abundant, do receive no other diſcommodity by the 
ſuppreſſion of the Flowers, unleſs it be that the Womb burns or itcheth with the detire of copula- 
tion, by reaſon that the Womb is dittended with hot and itching bloud, cipecially it they icad a ic- 
dentary life. Thoſe Women that have been accuſtomed to bear children, arc not fo grieved and 
evil at caſe when their Flowers are ftopped by any chance contrary to Nature, as thoſe Worn 
which did never conceive, becauſe they have been uſed to be hilled 3 and the velfels by rcafon of 
their cuſtomary repletion and diltention are more large and capacious: when the Courlcs flow, the 
appetite is partly dejected, tor that Nature being then wholly applied to expultion, cannot throughly 
concoct or digeſt z the Face waxcth pale and-without its lively colour, becaule that thc heat with 
the ſpirits, gofrom without inwards, fo to help and aid the expultive taculty, 


—m—_— 


— 


CHAP. LIIL. 
Of provoking the Flowers or Courſes, 


He ſuppreſſion of the Flowers is a plethorick Diſcaſe, and theretore muſt be cured by cva- 
cuation, which mult be done by opening the Vein called Saphenz, which isat the ankle, 
but firlt let the bafilick Vein of the arm be opened, eſpecially it the body be plechorick, lcti 

that there ſhould a greater ataraction be made into the Womb, and by ſuch attraction or towing, in, 
there ſhould come a greater obſtruction. When the Veins of the Womb are dittcnded with lo great 
a {welling that they may be ſeen, it will be very profitable to apply Horle-Iceches to the neck there- 
of : Peflarics for Women may be uſed, but tumigations of aromatick things are more meet tor 
Maids, becauſe they arc baſhtul and ſhame-faced. Unguents, Liniments, Emplalicrs, Catapialms 
that ſerve for that matter, are to be preſcribed and applied to the ſecret parts 3 Ligaturcs and Fri- 
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&ions of the thighs and legs are not to be omitted, fomentations and ſternutatories are to be uſeq 
| and Cupping-glaſſes areto be applied to the groinsz walking, dancing, riding, often and wanton 
Plants that copulation with her husband, and ſuch like exerciſes, provoke the Flowers, Of Plants, the Flowers 
provoke the of St, Fohns Wort, the Roots of Fennel, and Aſparagus, Bruſcus or Butchers-broom, or Parſly, Brook. 
FIowers, lime, Baſil, Balm, Betony, Garlick, Onions, Criſta Marina, Colimary, the Rind or Bark of Caſſia Fj. 
ſtula, Calamint, Origanum, Penniroyal, Mugwort, Thyme, Hyſfop, Sagc, Marjoram, Roſerrary 
Hore-hound, Rue, Savin, Spurge, Saffron, Agarick, the Flowers ot Elder. Bay-berrics, the Berries of 
, = Tvy, Scammony, Cantharidcs, Pyrethrum or Pellicory of Spain, Exphorbiunm. The aromatic things 
Sweet things, ..- Amonmn, Cinnamon, Squinanth, Nutmegs, Calamus Aromaticus, Cyperms, Ginger, Cloves, Galir. 
gal, Pepper, Cubibes, Amber, Musk, Spikenard, and ſuch like; of all which let Fomentations, Fumi. 
gations, Baths, Broths, Boles, Potions, Pills, Syrups, Apozems, and Opiats, be made as the Phyſician 
ſhall think good. 
An apozeme The Apozeme that followeth is proved to be very effeCtual : Re Fol. &: flor. diftam, an. p.ij, Pim- 
to provoke pine}, m, |. omnium capillare an.p. j. artemiſ. thymi, marjor. origan. ane. ſ$, rad. rub. major, petroſelin 
the Flowerb. £2 1jcul. an. 3 j- B. rad. peone biſtort. an. 3 |. cicerum rub. ſem. peon. fenicul. an. 3 {{. make thereof 4 
decodtion in a ſufhcient quantity of Water, adding thereto Cinnamon 7 iij. in one pint of the de. 
cocion diſſolve (atter it is ſtrained) of the Syrup ot Mugwort and of Hyſlop. an. 5. ij. diarrhod. abbae, 
3 j. [ct it bc {trained through a bag, with 5 13. of the Kerncls of Datcs, and let her take 5 1v. in the 
INOTNINg- 
Let Peſfaries be made with Galbanum, Ammoniacam, and ſuch like mollifying things, beaten into 
a maſs in a mortar with a hot pcltle, and made into the form of a Pefſary, and then let them be mixed 
with Oil of Jaſmine, Exphorbixm, an Ox-gall, the Juice of Mugwort, and other ſuch like, wherein 
there is power to provoke the Flowers, as with Scammony in Powder: Jet them be as big as ones 
thumb, fix fingers long, and rowled in Lawn, or ſome ſuch like thin linnen cloth 3 of the ſame things 
Nodulaes may be made. Alſo Peſſaries may be prepared with Honey boiled, adding thereto con- 
venient powders, as of Scaminony. Pellitory, and ſuch like, Neither ought theſe to tay long in 
the neck of the Womb lelt they thould cxulcerate, and they mult be pulled back by a thred that muſt 
be put through them, and then the orihce of the Womb muſt be tomented with white Wine of the 
deco@ion of Penniroyal or Mothcr-wort, 
What cauſes But it is to be noted, that it the ſuppreſſion of the Flowers happencth through the default of the 
of the ſtop- ſtopped oritice of the Womb, or by intlanumation, theſe maladies mult firſt be cured before we come 
pingot HP unto thoſe things that of cheir proper ſtrength and virtue provoke the Flowers : as tor example, if 
be cured be. {ſuch things be made and given wizen the Womb 1s inflamed, the bloud being drawn into the grie- 
fore the diſ- vcd place, and the humours tharpencd, ard the body oft the Womb heated, the inflammation will be 
eaſe it ſelf, jncreaſcd. So if there be any ſupertluous ficth, it there be any Callus of a wound or ulcer, or if there 
be any membrane ſhutting the orifice of the Womb, and fo Ropping the flux ot the Flowers they mult 
The fitteſt | þeconſumed and taken away betore any of thoſe things be adminiſtred, But the opportunity 
_—_ —_— of taking and applying of things, mutt be taken trom the time wherein the tick Woman was wont to 
Flowers. be purged before the tiopping, or it ſhe never had the Flowers, in the decreafe of che Moon 3 for ſo we 
Why Hot-hou- ſhall have Cuſtom, Nature, and the external efhcient caulc to help Art. When thefe Medicins are 
ſes do hurt uſed, the Women are1.ot to be put into Baths or Hot-houſes, as many do, except the malady proceed 


- ee wy  trom the denfity ot the Vetlcls, and the grofsncis and claniminels of the bloud. Fer Sweats hinder 
are to be pro- the menſtrual Flux, by diverting and turning the matter another way. 


voked. " 


CHAP.|LIY. 
The ſigns of the approaching of the Menſtrual Flux. 


ww Hen the Monethly flux firſt approacheth, the Dugs itch and become more ſwollen and 


hard than they are wont 3 the woman is more detirous of copulation, by reaſon of the 

ebullition of the provoked bloud, and the acrimony of the bloud that remaineth 3 her 
What women Voice becometh bigger, her ſecret parts itch, burn, ſwell, and wax red. If they ſtay long, ſhe hath 
do love, and pain in her loins and head, nauſcouſneſs and vomiting troubleth the ſtomach : notwithſtanding, if 
CI thoſe matters which flow together in the womb, either of their own nature, or by corruption, be 
w- = ocnera- cold, they loath the a of generation, by reaſon that the Womb waxeth feeble through fluggilhnels 
tion when the and watcry humours filling the ſame, and it floweth by the ſecret parts very ſoftly. Thole Maids 
moneths are that are marriageable, although they have the menſtrual flux very well, yet they are troubled with 
ſtopped. Head-ach, nauſcouſneſs, and often vomiting, want of appetite, longing, an ill habit of body, dithculty 
2 ws ig _ of breathing, trembling of the heart, ſ\wouning, melancholy, feartul dreams, watching with fadncſs 
that are mar- ard heavineſs, becauſe that the genital parts burning and itching, they imagine the act of generatioh, 
riageable and whercby it cometh to paſs that the ſeminal matter, either remaining in the tcfticles in great abun- 
are not mar- Qqance, or ele pourcd into the hollowneſs of the Womb by the tickling of the genitals, is corrupted, 


_ We TO and acquircth a venomous guality, and cauſcth ſuch like accidents as happen in the ſuffocation ot 
The cauſe of the Womb, 


ſo many acci- Maids that live in the Country are not ſo troubled with thoſe Diſcaſes, becauſe there isno ſuch 
dents. lying in wait for thcir Maiden-heads, and alſo they live ſparingly and hardly, and ſpend their time mn 
continual labour. You may ſee many Maids ſo full of juice that it runneth in great abundance, as it 
they were not menſtrual, into their Dugs, and is there converted into milk, which they have 1 as 
Apb.36.ſeft. 5. great quantity as Nurſcs, as weread it recorded by Hippocrates. If a Woman which is neither great 

with child, nor hath born children, hath milk, ſhe wants the menſtrual fluxes 3 whercby you may 

underſtand that that concluſion is not good which athrmeth that a Woman which hath milk in her 


Lib.2. 4eſubt, brelts, either to be delivered of child, or to be great with child ; tor Cardanus writeth that he _ 
on 


— 
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one Antony Buzus at Genua, who being thirty years of age, had ſo much milk- in his breaſts as was 
{ufficient to nurſe a child 3 for the breeding and efficient cauſe of milk proceeds not onely from the The efficient 
engrafted faculty of the glandulous ſubſtance, but much rather from the ation of the mans ſeed, for eaufe of the 
proof whereof you may fee many men that have very much milk in their breaſts, and many women mils is to be» 
chat almoſt have no milk, unleſs they receive mans ſeed. Alſo Wore that are firong and luſty like 29% 

anto men, which the Latines call Viragines, that is to ſay, whoſe ſeed cometh unto a manly nature, 

when the Flowers are ſtopped, concoct the blood, and therefore when it wanteth paſſage torth, by 

the likeneſs of the ſubſtance it is drawn into the dugs, and becometh pcrfe&t milk : thoſe that have 

the Flowers plentifully and continually for the ſpace of four or tive days, arc bctter purged and with 

more happy ſucceſs than thoſe that have them tor a longer time. 


L ————————_— a 


CHAP. LV. 
IWht accidents follow immoderate fluxes of the Flowers or Conrſes. 


&ion is fruſtratcd, the appetite overthrown, then follows coldnefs throughout all the body, 

exolution ot all the faculties, an ill habit of all the body, Leanneſs, the Droptie, an He&tick Fe- 
yer, Convullion, —_— and often ſudden death: if any have them too excecding, immodc- 
rately, the bloud is ſharp and burning, and alſo ſtinking, the ſick woman is alſo troubled with a con- 
tinual Fever, and her tongue will be dry, ulcers ariſe in the gums and all the whole mouth. In ww 
women the Flowers do flow by the veins and arteries which rife out of the ſpermatick veſſels, and he Flowers 
end in the bottom and ſides of the womb 3 but in virgins and in women great with child, whoſe doflowin a 
children are ſound and healthful, by the branches of the Hypogaſtrick vein and artcry, which are Woman and 
{pred and diſperſed over the neck of the womb. The cauſe of this immoderate flux is in thequan- The _ R 
tity or quality of the bloud z in both the fault is unreaſonable copulation, eſpecially with a man ;n TI. 
that hath a Yard of a mon(trous greatneſs, and the diſſolution of the retentive taculty of the veſſels: ble flux of * 
oftentimes alſo the Flowers low immoderately by reaſon of a painful and a difficult birth of the bloud. _ 
child, or the after-birth, being pulled by violence trom the cotyledons of the womb, or by reaſon Th< crincal 


that the veins and arteries of the neck of the womb are torn by the coming forth of the Intant with _OR 


| the menſtrual Flux floweth immoderately, there alſo follow many accidents 3, for the conco- 


great travel, and many times by the uſe of ſharp Medicins, and exulccrating Peſfaries. Oft-times The figns of + 


alſo Nature avoids all the juice of the whole body critically by the womb after a great diſcaſe, which bloud flowing 
flux is not raſhly or ſaddenly to be ttopped. That menſtrual bloud that loweth from the womb, is _—_— WR 
more grols, black, and clotty, but that which cometh from the neck of the womb is more clear, li- = propane 


quid and red. 


_—_ 
_ ——  ———— —— 


CHAP. LVI. 
Of ſtopping the immoderate flowing of ihe Flowers or Courſes, 


Ou muſt make choice of ſuch meats and drinks as have power to incraffate the bloud 3 for 

as the Flowers are provoked with meats that arc hot and of ſubtil parts, ſo they are ſtop- 

ped by ſuch meats as are cooling, thickning, aſtringent, and ſtiptick, as are Barly-waters, 
ſodden Rice, the extreme parts of Beaſts, as of Oxen, Calves, Sheep, either fried or ſodden with Sor- 
xel, Purſlain, Plantain, Shepherds-purſe, Sumach, the buds of Brambles, Berberies, and ſuch like. It 
is ſuppoſed that a Harts-horn burned, waſhed, and taken in aftringent water, will ſtop all immode- 
rate Fluxes likewiſe Sanguis draconis, terra ſigillata, bolus armenus, lapis hematites, Coral beaten inte 
moſt ſubtil powder, and drunk in fieeled water; alſo Pap made with milk wherein ftetl hath often- 
times been quenched, and the flower of Wheat, Barley, Beans, or Rice, is very effeCctual for the fame. 
Quinces, Cervices, Medlars, Cornelian-berries, or Cherries, may likewiſe be eaten at the fecond 
Courſe. Julips are to be uſed of ſteeled waters, with ſyrup of dry Roſes, Pomegranats, Sorrel, Myr- 

tles, Quiices, or old Conferves of red Roſes, but Wine is to be avoided : but if the ſtrength be to 
extenuated, that they require it, you muſt chuſe groſs and aſtringent Wine tempered with ficeled 
waterz exerciſcs are to be (ſhunned, eſpecially Venerous Exerciſes, Anger is to be avoided, a cold The inſtirus 
air is to be choſen, which (if it be not ſo naturally) mutt be made fo by fprinkling cold things on tion or order 
the ground, eſccially if the Summer or heat be then in his full ſtrength z ſound {leeping ftays all of life, 
evacuations except ſweating. The opening of a Vein in the arm, Cupping-glafſes fattened on the 
breaſts, bands, and painful trictions of the upper parts are greatly commended in this malady. 

But if you perceive that the cauſe of this accident lieth in a cholerick ill juice mixed with the 

bloud, the body muſt be purged with Medicins that purge choler and water, as Rhubarb, Myroba- Purging: 
lans, Tamarinds, Sebeſtens, and the purging Syrup of Roſes. 


A 


CHAP. LVII 
Of local Medicins to be uſed againſt the immoderate flowing of the Conrſes, 


Lo Unguents are made to ſtay the immoderate flux of the Terms, and likewiſe injections 
A and peſſarics. This or ſuch like may be the form of an Unguent. Ke Ol, Maſtich. & myrt. a, wguent, 
au. 3 ij. nucum cupr.olibani,myrtil.an.3 ij.ſucci roſar. rubr. 3). pulv,maſtichin.5 i). boli armen. terre " 
fyillat.an.5 |. cere quantum ſufficit, fiat unguentum. An injection may be thus made. _ Be Age plantage gn aftringent 
roſar. rubr. burſ.e paſtor. centinodii, an. tb (8. corticis _ _ cupreſſi, gallar. non maturar. #n. 5 1). injection, 
2 
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berberis, ſumach. balauſt. alumin. roch. an... j. make thereof a decoction, and inject it in a ſyringe blunt- 
pointed into the Womb, lelt if it ſhould bc ſharp, it might hurt the ſides of the neck of the womy , 
alſo Snails beaten with their ſhells, and applicd to the navel, are very profitable. Quinccs rolted un. 
der the Coals, and incorporated with the powder of Myrtles and Bole-Armcnick, and put into the 
neck of the womb, are marvellous effeEtual for this matter. The torm of a peſſary ay be thus: 
Aſtringent Rc Gallar. immaturar. combuſt. & in aceto extinftar. 5 ij. ammo. 3 |*. ſang. drac. pulv. rad, Jympbyt. ſumach, 
Peſlaries. maſtich. ſucci acacie, cornu ceruſt. colophon. myrrbe, ſcorie ferri, an. 3 }. capÞur. J 1}. mix them, and incox. 
porate themall together with the juice of Knot-graſs, Syn-grecn, Night-{hade, Henbane, Water-lillics, 
Plantain, of each as much as is ſuthcient, and make thereof a Peſlary. 

Cooling things, as Oxycrate, Vngzentum roſatum, and ſuch like, are with great profit uſcd to the 
region of the loins, thighs, and genital parts : but if this immoderate flux do come by eroſion, (o that 
the matter thereof continually exulcerateth the neck of the womb, let the place be anointed with the 
milk of a the-Aſs, with Barlcy-water, or binding and aftringent mucilages, as of Phiilium, Quinces, 
Gum Tragacanth, Arabick, and ſuch like. 


— 
Ce IIA es, 


CHAP. LVIIL. 
Of Tomens Fluxes, or the Whites. 


there is alſo another called a Womans Flux, becaulc it is oncly proper and peculiar to them ; 
'. The differen- this ſometimes wearicth the Woman with a lorg and continual ditiillation from the womb, 
| / Ch or through the womb, coming from the whole body without pain, no otherwiſe than when the 
whole ſuperfluous hlth of the body is purged by the reins or urin 3 ſometimes it returneth at unccr- 

tain ſeaſons, and ſometimes with pain and cxulcerating the places of the womb : it diftercth from 

the mentirual Flux, becauſe that this for the ſpace of a tew days, as it ſhall ſeem convenient to Na- 

ture, caſteth forth laudable bloud 3 but this Womans Flux yieldeth impure juice, ſometimes ſanijous, 

ſometimes ſerous and livid, otherwhiles white and thick, like unto Barly-cream, procceding, from 

flegmatick bloud : this laſt kind thereof is molt frequent, Theretore we {ce women that arc fleg- 

matick, and ot a ſoft and looſe habit of body, to be often troubled with this diſeaſe 3 and therefore 

What women they will ſay among themſelves that they have the Whites. And as the matter is diverſe, fo it will 
are apt to this ſtain thcir {mocks with a different colour. Truly if it be perte&tly red and ſanguin, it is to be 
flux. thought it cometh by eroſion, or the exſolution of the ſubltance. of the veſſels of the womb, or ot the 
bes Or neck thereot : theretore it cometh very {eldom of bloud, and not at all except the woman be cither 
great with child, or ccaſc to be. mentirual tor ſome other cauſe; tor then in ſtead of the moneth!y 


cometh ver n F : : : 
ſeldom of © Hilux there floweth a certain whayith excrement, which ſtaincth her cloaths with the colour of watcr 


bloud, whercin fleth is waſhcd. 
Alſo it very ſcldom procceds of a mclancholick humour, and then for the moſt part it cauſcth a 
Cancer in the womb. But oftentimcs the purulent and bloudy matter of an ulcer lying hidden in 
the womb, decciveth the unskiltul Chirurgeon or Phyltician : but it is not fo hard to know theſe dil- 
By what ſigns eaſes one trom the other, for the matter that Aoweth from an ulcer, becaule (as it is ſaid) it is pu- 
an ulcerin the 1yJent, it is alſo leſſer, groſſer, ttinking, and more white. But thoſe that have ulcers in thoſe places, 


womb may be , , : »- , 
| ark __—_ eſpecially in the neck of the womb, cannot have copulation with a man without pain. 
'S rye white OW i” 7 


Flowers, 


the name. 


The reaſon of Dis the fore-named Flux, which by the Law of Nature happeneth to Women moneth];, 


CHAP. LIX 
Of the cauſes of the Whites. 


Ometirnes the cauſe of the Whites conſilteth in the proper weakneſs of the womb, or elſe in 
the uncleanneſs thereof; and ſometimes by the detault of the principal parts. For it the 
brain or the omach be cooled, or the liver ttoppcd or {cirrhous, many cruditics are engendred, 

which if they run, or fall down into the womb that is weak by Nature, they cauſe the flux of the 
How a VO- Womb or Whites: but if this Flux be moderate, and not iharp, it keepeth the body from malign 
mans flux 15 1;{eaſes 3 otherwile it uſeth to infer a Conſumption, Leannels, Paleneſs, and an oedematous ſwelling 


holcfom. , > a | ! 
——_ geen" of the legs, the falling down of the womb, the dejedtion of the appetite and all the faculties, and con- 
diſcaſes. tinual ſadneſs and ſorrowfulneſs; from which it is very hard to pcrſuade the fick woman, becauſe 


How it letteth that her mind and heart will be almott broken, by reaſon of the ſhame that ſhe taketh, becauſe ſuch 
-- 4 <p filth loweth continually 3 it hindereth conception, becaule it cither corrupteth, or driveth out the 
my ſced when it is conceived. Oftcntimes it it fttoppeth for a tew Moneths, the matter that ſtayeth there 
cauſeth an abſceſs about the womb in the body or neck thereof 3 and by the breaking of the abſcels 
there followcth rotten and cancerous ulcers, ſometimes in the womb, ſometimes in the grom, and of- 


ten in the hips. 
This diſcaſeis hard to be cured, not onely by reaſon of it ſelf, as becauſe all the whole filth and ſu- 


Why it 15 | : -—_ 
hard to be cu+. pcrfluons excrements of a womans body floweth down into the womb, as it were into a fink be- 
red, cauſe it is naturally weak, hath an inferiour ſituation, many veſſels ending therein 3 and lalt of all, 


becauſe the Courſes are wont to come through it as alſo by realon of the ſick woman, who otten- 
times had ratherdie than to have that place ſeen, the diſeaſe known, or permit local Medicins ro be 
An Hiſtory, applicd thereto: for ſo ſaith Montanus, that on a time he was called to a Nuble-woman of [taly, wi:0 
was troubled with this diſeaſe, unto whom. he gave counſel to have cleariting decoctions injected in« 
to her womb ; which when ſhe heard, ſhe fell into a ſwound, and detired her husband never thercat- 


ter to uſe his counſel in any thing, CHAP 
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The Cure of the Whites. 


Monethly flux in this oncly, becauſe it keeps no order or ccrtain time in its returning, Therc- 2 Woman be 
fre Phlebotomy and other remedies which we have ſpoken of, as rcquitite for the menſtrual red, wherein 
flux , when it flowcth immoderately, is here neceſſary to be uſed. But if it be white, or doth teſti- difereth 
fe or argue the il! juice of this or that humour by any other colour, a Purgation muſt be preſcribed C—_ 
of ſuch things as are proper to the humour that offends : for it is not good to ſtop ſuch a flux ſud- A Womans 
denly , for it is neccſſary that ſothe body ſhould be purged of ſuch hlth or abundance of humours ; flux is not ſud- 
for they that do haticn to ſtop it, cauſe the droptie by reaſon that this fink of hamours is turned back $2 © be 
into the liver 3 or elſe a Cancer in the Womb, becauſe it is fiaid there or a Fever, or other diſcaſes, oped. 
according, to the condition of the part that recciveth it, Therefore we muſt not come to local deter- 

ſives, deliccatives, relirictives, unleſs we have firſt uſed univerfal remedies according to Art, Alum- What baths 
baths, baths of Brimltone, and of bitumen, or iron, are convenient for the Whites that come of a are proficabſe. 
phlegmatick humour z in ttead whereot baths may be made of the decoQtion of herbs that are hot 

dry, and indued with an aromatick power, with Alum and Pecbles, or Flint-tiones red hot thrown 

intothe ſame. Let this be the form of a cleanſing decoction and injeftion. Ke Fol. abſynth. agrim, 

centinod. burſ. paſt. an. m. |S. boil them together, and make thercot a decoction, in which diflolve | 
mellis roſar. 5 ij. aloes, myrrbe, ſalis nitri, an. 3 j. make thereof an injection the woman being fo pla- A® aſtringent 
ced on a pillow under her buttocks that the neck of the Womb being more high, may be wide open : __ —_ 
when the injection is received, Ict the Woman ſer her legs acrols, and draw them up to her buttocks, ' 

and ſo ſhe may keep that which is injected, They that endeavour to dry and bind more ſtrongly, 

add the juice of acatia, greet galls, the rinds of Pomegranats, Roch-alum, Romane Vicricl, and they 

boil them in Smiths water and Red wind 3 - peffarics may be made of the like taculty, 

If the matter that cometh forth be of an ill colour or {mell, it is like that there is a rotten ul- The figns of a 
cerz therefore we ought to inject thoſe things that have power to corre&t the putrefaFtion : among purrefied ul- 
which _ diſſolved in Lic, or Red wine, excelleth, There are women which when they © in the 
are troubled with a virulent Gonorrhea, or an involuntary flux of the ſeed, cloaking the fault with an The —_ 
honeſt name, do untruly ſay that they have the Whites, becauſe that in both thele diſeaſes a great encore is 
abundance of filth is avoided. But the Chirurgeon may eaſily perceive that malady by the rotten- like unto the 
neſs of the matter that floweth out, and he ſhall perſuade himſelf that it will not be cured without flux of Wo- 
falivation or fluxing at the mouth, and ſweats, In the mean while let him put in an inſtrument 
made like unto a peflary, and cauſe the fick woman to hold it there : this inftrument mult have ma- 
ny holes in the upper end, through which the purulent matter may paſs, which by ttaying or ſtop- 
ping, might get a tharpnelſs; as alſo that ſo the Womb may breath the more treely, and may be kept 
more temperate and cool by receiving the air, by the benefit of a ſpring whereby this Inttrument, be- 
ing made like unto a peflary, is opencd and ſhut, 


| the matter that Aloweth out in this diſeaſe be of a red colour, it differcth from the natural If the flux of 


The form of an Inſtrument made like unto a Peſſary, whereby the Wothb thay be ventilated, 
A Sheweth the end of the In- 


ftrument, which muſt have 
many holes therein. 

B Sheweth the body of the In- 
ſtrument. 

C Sheweth the Plate whereby 
the mouth of the Inſtrument 
is opened and ſhut, as wide 
and as cloſe as you will, for to 
receive the air more freely, 

D Sheweth the Spring. 

EE Shew the Laces and Bands 
to tie about the Patients bo- + 
dy, that ſo the Inſtrument 
may be jt zid and kept faſt in 
by place. 
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CHAP. LXI. 


Of the Hemorrhoids and Warts of the neck of the Womb, 


Ike asin the Fundament, ſoin the neck of the Womb there are Hzmorrhoids, and as it were The differen- 
varicous Veins, oftentimes flowing with much bloud, or with a red and ſtinking whayilh- ces of the Hz- 
humour. Some of theſe, by teaſon of their redneſs and great inequality as it were of knobs, morrhoids . of 

arc like unripe Mulberrics, and are called vulgarly Vene morales, that is to ſay, the Veins or Hzmor- _- _ 
rhoids like unto Mulberries: others are like unto Grapes, and therefore are named UVrales : other 
ſome are like unto Warts, and therefore are called Vene verncales : ſome appear and ſhew therh- 
(clves with a great tumor, others are little, and in che bottom of rp of the Womb others are w 
3 the 
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Whartan Acro- the ſide or edge thereof. Acrochordon is a kind of Wart with a callous bunch or knot, having a thin 

£hordoz 18. or lender root, and a greater head, like unto the knot of a Rope, hanging by a {mall thred 3 it is 
called of the Arabians, Verruca botoraliu. 

What a 7þy- Thercis alſo another kind of Wart, which becauſe of its great roughnels and incquality, is called 

M114 Is. Thymus, as reſembling the lower of Thyme. All ſuch diſcaſes are exalperated and made more grie. 
vous by any exerciſe, eſpecially by venerous as: many times they have a certain malignity, and an 
hidden virulency joined with them, by occafion whereof they are aggravated even by touching onely, 
becauſe they have their matter of a raging, humour 3 therctore to theſe we may not rightly uſe true, 
but onely the palliative cure, as they term it : the Latins call them onely Ficus, but the French men 

S. Fiacrius maime them with an adjunct, Saint Fiacrixs Figs. 


£5 


CHAP. LXIIL 
Of the Cure of the Warts that are in the neck of the Womb. 


What Warts a thrcd, and fo cut off, Thoſe that lie hid more deep in the Womb, may be ſcen and cy- 


wo lr red by opening the Matrix with a dilater made for the purpoſe. 


and fo cut off, 


: T He Warts that grow in the neck of the Womb, if they be not malignant, are to be tied with 


Divers Spcculum Matricis, or Dilaters for the inſpeion of the Matrix. 
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Another form of a Dilater, or Speculum Matricis, whereof the declaration followeth. 
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A Sheweth the Screw which ſhutteth and openeth the Dilater of the Matrix. 
B Sheweth the 4rms or Branches of the Inſtrument, which ought to be eight or nine fingers long- 


But theſe Dilaters of the Matrix ought to be of a bigneſs correſpondent to the Patients body 3 let 
them be put into the Matrix, when the woman is placed as we have ſaid, when the child is to be drawn 


out of her body. That inſtrument is moſt mect to tie the Warts, which we have deſcribed our 
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laxation of the Palat or Vuxla : let them be tied harder and harder every day until they fall away. 
Therefore for the curing of Warts there are thrce chicf {copes, as Bands, Sections, Cauterics; and Three ſcopes 
le& they grow up again, let Oil of Vitriol be dropped on the place, or Aqua fortis, ot ſome of the lee ®f the cure of 
whercot potential Cauteries are made, This Water tollowing is mott effectual to conſume and V5 in the 
waſte Warts. I Ag. plantag.  v). virid. eris 3 ij. alum. roch. 7 iij. (al. com. 5 5, wit. rom. & ſublim. an. —_— 1 
5 Þ- beat them all together, and boil them let one or two drops of this water be dropped on the water to cot 
grieved place, not touching any place clfe z but if there be an ulcer, it muſt be cured as I have ſFewed ſume Warts, 
betore. A certain man ſtudious of Phyfick, of late athrmed to me, that Ox-dung tempered with the Unguents ts 
leaves or powder of Savin, would watie the Warts of the womb, if it were applicd thereto warm z conſume 
which, whether it be true or not, let Expericncc, thc Miſtreſs of things, be judge. Verily, Cantharides V*% 

put into unguents will do it, and (as it is likely) more cttectually ; tor they will conſume the cal- 

louſneſs which groweth between the Toes or Fingers. I have proved by cxperience, that the Warts 

that grow on the hands, may be cured by applying of Purſlain. beaten or ttampcd in its own juicc; 

The Leaves and Flowers of Marigolds, do certainly perform the ſelf-Came thing, 


ROOE——E—— 


CHAP. LXIIL 
Of Chaps, and thoſe wrinkled and bard Excreſcences, which the Greeks call Condylomata. 


(= or Fiſſures, are cleft and very long little Ulcers with pain very ſharp and burning, by What Chaps 


reaſon of the biting of an acrid, falt and dry humour, making ſo great a contration, and are» 
often-times narrownels in the ftundament and the neck of the womb, that ſcarcely thetop 
of ones finger may be put into the orifice thereof, like unto pieces of Leather or Parchmcnt, which 
are wrinklcd and parched by holding of them co the tire. They riſe ſometimes in the mouth, ſo 
that the Patient can neither ſpeak, cat, nor open his mouth, ſo that the Surgeon is conſtrained to 
cut it. Inthe cure thereof, all tharp things are to be avoided, and thoſe which mollitie are to be The Cure; 
uſed, and the grieved place or part is to be moiftned with Fomentations, Liniments, Cataplaſms, 
Emplalters 3 and if the malady be in the Womb, a dilater of the matrix or peſſary mult be put there- 
into very often, ſo to widen that which is over hard, and too much drawn together or narrow, and 
then the cleft little ulcers mult be cicatrized, Condylomata are certain wrinkled and hard bunches, What Conay!9s 
and asit were excreſcences of the fleſh, riling eſpecially in the wrinkled edge of the fundament and #44 are. 
neck of the womb. Cooling and relaxing medicins ought to be uſed againti this diſeaſe, ſuch as are The Cure. 
Oil of Eggs and Oil of Lin-fecd, take of each of them two ounces, beat them together a long time in 
a leaden Mortar, and therewith anoint the grieved part 3 but if there be an inflammation, put thereto 
a little Camphir. 


— 


CHAP. XLIV. 
Of the itching of the IVomb. 


Womb, which doth ſo trouble them with pain, and a dclire to ſcratch, that it taketh away their 'of the Womb, 
ſleep. Not long fince a woman asked my counſel, that was fo troubled with this kind of ma- An Hiſtory. 
lady, that ſhe was conſtrained to extirguiſh or [tay the itching burning of her ſecret parts 
by ſprinkling cinders of tire, and rubbing them hard on the place.. I counſclleg her to take #'gy- 
ptiacum difſolved in Sea-water or lee, and injcct it in her tecret parts with a Syringe, and to wet 
ltupes of flax in the ſame Medicin, and put them up into the Womb, and fo {he was cured. Many The cauſe of 
times this itch cometh in the fundament or telticles of aged men, by reaſon of the gathering together ie itch, 
or conflux of ſalt phlegm, which when it falleth into the eyes, it caufeth the Patient to have much 
ado to refrain ſcratching : when this matter hath diſperſed into the whole habit of the body, it cau- 
ſeth a burning or itching ſcab, which mult be cured by a cooling and moiltning dict, by phlebotomy 
and purging of the ſalt humour, by baths and horns applicd, with fcaritication and anointing the 
whole body with the UnGtion following. Re Axwunge porein. recent. Ib j. |*. ſap.nig. vel gallici, ſalis nitri, The virtue of 
aſſt. tartar.(taphyſag. an. 3 i. ſulph. viv.  j. argent. viv. 5 ij. acet. roſ. quart. ). incorporate them all to- unguent. exala!. 
gether, and make thereofa liniment according to Art, and ule it as is faid before : VUngaentum enula- 
tum cum Mercurio is thought to have great torce, not without deſert, toat{wage the itch, and dry 
ſcab. Some uſe this that followeth : Rr Alam. frm. nitr. ſulph. vive an. 3 v). ftapbyſ. 5 j. let themall 
be diſſolved in Vinegar of Roſes, adding thereto Butyr, recent. gq.ſ. make thereot a liniment tor the 


fore-named ule. 


I N Women, eſpecially ſuch as are old, there oftentimes cometh an itching in the neck of the What the itcii 


CHAP. LXV. 
Of the relaxation of the great Gut, or Inteſtine, which happeneth 'to Women, 


ſine (called of the Latins, Craſſum inteſtinum_) or Gut, relaxed and ſlipped down 3 which 

kind of affe& happeneth much to children, by reaſon of a phlegmatick humour moilten= | 
ing the ſphin&er-muſcle of the fundament, and the two others called Levatores, For the curetherc- 41, c,,.. 
of, firſt of all the Gut called ref}um inteſtinum, or the ſtrait Gut, 15 to be fomented with a decotion 
of heating and reſolving herbs, as of Sage, Roſemary, Lavender, Tyme, and ſuch likez and then of 
aſtringent things, as of Roſes, Myrtils, the rinds of Pomegranats, Cypreſs-nuts, Galls, with a little 


Allum then it muſt be ſprinkled with the Powder of things that are aftringent without biting : m 
: : aft 


M * Women that have had great travail and ſtrains in Child-birth, have the great intc- The Caufe, 
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An effeftual Jaſt of all, itis to be reſtored, and gently put into its place. That is ſuppoſed to be an effectual and 

remedy. * fngular remedy for this purpoſe, which is made of twelve red Snails put into a Pot with 3 ($ of Alum, 
and as much of Salt, and ſhaken up and down along time, for ſoat length when they are dead there 
will remain an humour, which muſt be put upon Cotton, and applicd to the Gut that is fallen down, 

he 4; By the ſame cauſe (that is to ſay, of painful child-birth in fome women) there ariſcth a great lwelling 
_ A - in the Navel; for when the Peritoneum is relaxed or broken, ſometimes the Kall, and ſometimes the 
gns. _ - - . _ 

Guts flip out : many times flatulences come thither, the cauſe, as I now ſhewed, is over great ſtrainin 
or ſtretching of the belly, by a great burthen carricd in the Womb, and great travel in child-birth : it 
the fallen-down Guts make that tumor, pain joined together with that tumor doth vex the Patient; 
and if it be preſſed, you may hear the noiſe of the guts going back again : if it be the Kall, then the 
tumor is ſoft, and almoſt without pain, neither can you hear any noiſe by comprethion : if itbe wind, 
the tumor is looſe and ſoft, yet it is ſuch as will yield to the prefling of the finger with ſome ſound, 
and will ſoon return again : if the tumor be great, it cannot be cured, unleſs the Peritonewm be cut, ag 

An Hiſtory. it is ſaid in the cure of Ruptures. In the Church-Porches of Paris, I have (cen Beggar-women, who 
by the falling down of the Guts, have had ſuch tumors as big as a bow], who notwithſtanding could 
go, and doallother things as if they had been ſound and in perfect health : I think it was becauſe 
the feces or excrements, by reaſon of the greatneſs of the tumor, and the bigneſs or wideneſs of the 
inteſtines, had a free paſſage in and out, 


———— hs 


CHAP. LXVI. 
Of the relaxation of the Navel in Children, 


been well cut or bound, or becauſe the whayiſh humours are flowed thither, or becauſe that 
part hath extended it {clf too much by crying, by reaſon of the pains of the fretting of the 
Childs guts, many times the Child bringeth that tumor joined with an abſceſs with him from his 
Anabſceſs not Mothers Womb : but let not the Chirurgcon affay to open that abſceſs, for if it be opened, the guts 
to be opened, come out through the incifion, as I have feen in many, and cſpecially in a Child of my Lord Marti 
| gres; for when Peter of the Rock, the Chirurgeon, opened an abſceſs that was in it, the bowels ran 
out at the inciſion, and the Infant dicd 3 and it wanted but little that the Gentlemen of my Lords 
An Hiſtory, rTetinue that were there, had ſtrangled the Chirurgeon. Therefore when Fohn Gromontixs the Carver 
deſired me, and requeſted me of late that I would do the like in his Son ; I refuſed to do it, becauſe 
it was in danger of its life by it already and in three days after the abſceſs broke, and the bowels 
guſhed out, and the child died. 


= 


() = in Children newly born, the Navel ſwelleth as big as an Egg, becauſe it hath not 


CHAP. LXVII. | 
Of the pain that Children have in breeding of Teeth, 


(} = are greatly vexed with their Teeth, which cauſe great pain when they begin to 


The time of _ 
breeding of 
the Tecth, 


break as it were out of their ſhell or ſheath, and begin to come forth, the gums being bro- 
ken, which for the moſt part happeneth about the ſeventh moneth of the Childs age. 
This pain cometh with itching and ſcratching of the gums, an inflammation, flux of the belly, where- 
The cauſe of Of many times corgeth a Fever, falling of the Hair, a Convulſion, at length death. The cauſe of the 
the pain in Pain is the ſoJution of the continuity of the Gums by the coming forth of the Teeth; Thefigns of 


breeding that pain is an unaccuſtomed burning, or heat of the Childs mouth, which may be perceived by the 
The Gem Nurſe that giveth it ſuck, a ſwelling of the Gums and Cheeks, and the Childs being more way- 


ward and crying than was wont, and it will put its fingers to its mouth, and it will rub them on its 
The Cure, Gumsas though it were about to ſcratch, and it flavereth much, That the Phylician may remedy 
this, he muſt cure the Nurſe as if ſhe had the Fever , and ſhe muſt not ſuffer the Child to ſuck ſo often, 
but make him cool and moiſt, when he thirſteth, by giving him at certain times Syrupus Alexandri- 
nus, ſyrup. de Limonibus, or the ſyrup of Pomgranats with boiled Water 3 yet the Child mult not hold 
thoſe things that are actually cold long in his mouth, for ſuch by binding the Gums, do in ſome lort 
ſtay the Teeth thatare newly coming torth 3 but things that lenihie and mollitic are rather to be uſed, 
that is to fay, ſuch things as do by little and little relax the looſe fleſh of the Gums, and alſo aſlwage 
the pain. Therefore the Nurſe (hall oftentimes rub the Childs Gums with her tingers anointcd or 
beſmeared with Oil of ſweet Almonds, freſh Butter, Honey, Sugar, mucilage of the ſceds of P/ilium, 
or of the ſeeds of Marſh-mallows extracted in the water of Pellitory of the Wall. Some think that 
the brain of a Harc, or of a ſucking Pig roatted or ſodden, through a ſecret property, are cftectual tor 
theſame : and on the out-fide ſhall be applied a Cataplaſm of Barly-meal, Milk, Oil of Roſes, and 
the Yolks of Eggs. Alfoa ſtick of Liquorice ſhaven and bruiſed and anointed with Honey, orany 
What vower ©f the fore-named Syrups, and often rubbed in the mouth or on the gums, is ykewiſe profitable: ſo 
- fk wa of is alſo any Toy forthe Child to play withall, wherein a Wolves tooth isſet, for this by ſcratching 
the us hath doth aſſwage the painful itching, and rarifie the Gums, and in ſome weareth them that the Teeth 
ro aſſwage the appear the ſooner. But many times it happencth that all theſe and ſuch like medicins proht no- 


| pain of them, thing at all, by reaſon of the contumacy of the gums, by hardneſs or the weaknels of the Childs na- 


ture 3 therefore in ſuch a'caſe, before the fore-named mortal accidents come, I would perſuade the 
Chirurgeon to open the gums in ſuch places as the Teeth bunch out with a little ſwelling, with a 
Knite or Lancet, ſo breaking and opening a way for them, notwithltanding thata little flux of bloud 
will follow by the tention of the gums : of which kind of remedy I have with proſperous and happy 


ſucceſs made trial in ſome of mine own Children in the preſence of Feurews, Altinus, and —_ 
| ors 
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Book XXV. of Monſters and Prodigies. 


Il 


Doors of Phylick, and Grilemear the Kings Chirurgeon, which is much better and more ſafe t! 
todo as ſome Nurlſcs do, who, taught onely by the inltin& ot Nature, with their nails and "ane ra 
break and tear, or rent the Childrens gums. The Duke of Nevers had a ſon of cight moneths ob 
which dicd of late, and when we, with the Phyſicians that were preſent, dili nth ' fought to fl 
cauſe of his death, we could impure it unto nothing elſe than to the cms hardne; f by 
gums, which was greater than was convenient for a child of that age z for therefore the Te - ld 
not break torth, por make a paſſage for themſelves to come forth : of which our jud —_—_—— 
the trial, that when we cut his gums with a knite, we fqund all his Teeth a—_—_ . it were in = 
array, ready to come forth, which if it had been done when he lived, doubtleſs was ht have be 
preſerved. : S "”y 


The End of the Four and Twentieth Book, 
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BOOK XXYV. 
Of MonsTERs ad PRoDaiGie s. 


HE SS T7 7 


E call Monſters, what things ſoever are brought forth contrary to the common decree and oyder of 


wW 


Dog. Of the firſt ſort are thought all thoſe, in which any of thoſe things which ought, and are accuitomed t 

be, according to Nature, is wanting, or doth aboind, is changed, worn, covered, or deformed, burt or not put in 
its right place : for ſometimes ſome are born with more fingers than they ſhould, other ſome but with one # er : 
ſome with thoſe parts divided which ſhould be joined, others with thoſe parts joined which ſhould be droided: 


ſome are boyn with the privities of both ſexes, male and female. And Ariltotle ſaw a Goat with a horn pot 1h.4.gen.anim 


An Hiſtory, 


Nature, So we term that Infant monjtrous which is born with one ; 

b arm alone 8 

heads. But we define Prodigtes, thoſe thi hich] ) & a0 000 Wrath 
| « Butw rodigtes, thoſe things which happen contrary to the whole eonvſe of Na- ſter is. 
ture, that is, altogether differing and diſſenting from Nature : as if a man ſhould be delivered of a Snake or a What a Pro- 
digy 15, 


ber knee, No living Creature w. | Y | 
hy No living Creature was ever born which wanted the Heart, but ſome have been ſeen wanting the cay.4. 


Spleen, others with two Spleens, and ſome wanting one of the Reins, And none have been known to hav 
wanted the whole Liver, although ſome have been found that had it not perfect and whole : and there have 
been thoſe which wanted the Gall, when by Nature they (hould have had it and beſides it hath been ſeen _ 
the Liver, contrary to its natural ſite , hath lien on the left ſide, and the Spleen on the right. Some Women 
alſo have had their Privities cloſed, and not perforated, the membranous obſtacle, which they call the Hymen 
hindering. And men are ſometimes born with their Fundaments, Ears, Noſes, and all the reſt of the aſſe- 
ges ſhut, and accounted monſtrous, Nature erring from its intended ſcope. But to conclude. thoſe Mons. are 
thought to portend ſome ill, which are much differing from their Nature. | 


CE 
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CHAP. LI 


Of the cauſes of Monſters , and firſt of thoſe Monſters which appear for the glory | 
of God, and the puniſhment of Mans wickedneſf. 


Len #*=>, Herc arc reckoned up many cauſes of Monſters, the firſt whereof is the glory of 

=>) God, that his immenſe power may be manitelt to thoſe which are ignorant of 
it, by the ſending of thoſe things which happen contrary to Nature: for thus 
our Saviour Chritt anſwercd the Diſciples (asking whether He or his Parents 
had offended, who being born blind, received his fight trom him) that neither 
He nor his Parents had committed any fault fo great, but this ſo happened onely 
that the glory and majeſty of God ſhould be divulged by that miracle, and ſuch 
great works, 

Another cauſe is, that God may either puniſh mens wickedneſs, or ſhew ſigns of punithment at 
hand, becauſe Parents ſometimes lie and join themſelves together without law and meaſure, or luxu- 
riouſly and beaftly, or at ſuch times as they ought to forbear by the command of God and the 
Church, ſuch monſtrous, horrid and unnatural births do happen, 
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Of Monſters and Prodigies. Book XXV. 


The Figure of a Colt with a Mans Face. 


At Verona, An. Dom. 
1254. a Mare foaled a 
Colt with the perfect 
face of a Man, but all 
the reſt of the body 
like an Horſe : a little 
after that the Wars be- 
tween the Florentines 
and Piſans began, by " 
which all Italy was in J- 
a combultion. 
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About the time that Pope Julius the ſecond rai- 
ſed up all Tealy, and the greateſt part of Chriſten- 
dom againſt Lewis the Twclfth, the King of France, 
in the Year of our Lord 1512, (in which Year, up- 
on Eaſter day, near Ravenna was fought that mortal 
battle, in which the Popes Forces were overthrown) 
a Monſtcr was born in Ravenna, having a Horn up- 
on the Crown of his head, and beſides, two wings, 
and one foot alone, moſt like to the feet of Birds of 
prey, and in the knee thereof an eye, the Privities of 
male and female, the reſt of the body like a man, as 
you may ſee by this Figure. 


The third cauſe is, an abundance of ſeed and over- 
flowing matter. The fourth, the ſame in too little 
quantity, and deficient, The hfth, the force and 
efficacy of imagination. The ſixth, the ſtraightneſs 
of the Womb. - The ſeventh, the diſorderly fite of 


eſpecially upon the belly of a woman with child. —= 
The nineth, hereditary diſcaſcs, or affe&s by any © "Mm  — 
other accident. The tenth, the confuſion and mingling together of the ſeed. The eleventh, the 
craft and wickedneſs of the Devil. There are ſome others which are accounted for Monſters, bc- 
cauſe their original or eſſence full of admiration, or do aſſume a certain prodigious form by the craft 
of ſome begging Companions 3 therefore we will ſpeak briefly of them in their place, in this our 
Treatiſe of Monticrs. 


CHAP. IL. 
Of Monſters cauſed by too great abundance of Seed. 


Ecing we have already handled the two former and truly final cauſes of Monſters , we muti 
now come to thoſe whichare material, corporeal, and efficient caulcs, taking our beginning 
from that we call the too great abundance of the matter of ſeed. It is the opinion of tho? 

Philoſophers which have written of Monſters, that if at any time a Creature bearing one at once, as 
Man, ſhall caſt forth more ſeed in copulation than is neceſſary to the generation of one body, it 
cannot be that onely one ſhould be begot of all that : therefore from thence cither two or more 
muſt ariſe: whereby it cometh to paſs, that theſe are rather judged wonders, becauſe they happen 
ſeldom, and contrary to common cuſtom. Superfluous parts happen by the ſame cauſe that Twins 
and many at one birth, contrary to Natures courſe, do chance, that is, by a larger effuſion of fecd 
than is required for the framing of that part, that ſoit exceeds either in number or elfe in great- 
neſs. So Amjtin tells that in his time in theEaſt, an Infant was born, having all the parts from the 
belly upwards double, but from thence downward ſingle and ſimple: for it had two heads, four 
eyes, two breaſts, four hands, in all the reſt like to another child, and it lived a little while. Celius 
Rhodiginus (aith he ſaw two Mopſiers in Ttaly, the one male, the other female, handſomely and neat- 
ly made through all their bodies, except their heads, which were double; the male died within 
a few days after it was born, but the female (whoſe ſhape is here delineated) lived five and twenty 
years, which is contrary to the common cuſtom of Monſiersz for they for the moſt part are very 
thort-lived, becauſe they both live and are born, as it zwere, againſt Natures conſent ; to which — 
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Boo x XXV. Of Monſters and Prodigies. 


be added, they do not love themſelves, by reaſon they are made a ſcorn to others, and that by that 
means lead a hated life. | 
But it is moſt remarkable which Lycoſthenes telleth of a * Woman-monſter 3 for, excepting hi 

two heads, ſhe was framed in the reſt of her body to an exact pertetion-: her two Nur gow wo 
like defire to eat and drink, to ſleep, to ſpeak, and todo every thing 3 ſhe begged from door to door, 
every one giving to her freely. Yet at length ſhew was baniſhed Bavaria, lelt that by the frequent 
looking upon her, the imagination of Women with child, ſtrongly moved, ſhould make the like im- 
preſſion in the Infants they bare in their Wombs, 


The Effigies of a * Maid with two heads. The Effigies of two * Girls whoſe Backs grew together. 
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; In the Year of our Lord 1475. at Verona in Italy, two * Girls were born with their backs ſtick- 
ing together from the lower part of the ſhoulders unto the very buttocks. The novelty and ſtranges 
nels of the thing moved their Parents, being but poor, tocarry them through all the chief Towns in 
Italy to get money of all ſuch as came to ſee them, 


The Figure of a Man with another growing out of him, 
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ARNE In the Year 1530. there was a man to be ſeen 
h at Paris, out of whoſe belly another, perfect in all 
his members except head, hanged forth as it he 
had been grafted there, The man was forty years 
ren." old, and he carricd the other implanted or grow- 
LATE "MN ing out of him, in his arms, with ſuch admization 
"RER”/ to the beholders, that many ran very earneſtly to 
FPASEZ>F {ce him. 
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Of Monſters and Prodigies. Book XXV. 


The Effigies of a horned or hooded Monſter, 


At ®wiers, a ſmall Village ſome ten miles from 
Turin in Satoy, in the Year 1578, upon the ſeven- 
tcenth day ot Fanuary, about eight of the Clock at 
night, an honeſt Matron brought forth a Child ha- 
ving five horns, like to Rams horns, ſet oppoſite to 
one another upon his head : he had alſo a long piccc 
of ficſh, like in ſome ſort to a French-hood which 

Women uſe to wear, hanging down from his fore- 

head by the nape of his neck almoſt the length of 

his back : two other piccc5,of fleſh, like the collar of 
a ſhirt, were wrapped about his neck : the fingers 
cnds of both his hands ſomewhat reſembled a Hawks 
Talons, and his knees ſecmcd to be in his hams : the 
right Icg and the right foot were of a very red co- 
lourz the reſt of the body was of a tawny colour : 
itis ſaid hc gave ſo tcrrible a ſcritch when he was 
brought forth, that the Midwives, and the reſt of the 
Women that were at her labour, were fo frighted 
that they preſently left the houſe and ran away. 
When the Duke of Savoy heard of this Monſtcr, he 
commandcd it ſhould be brought to him, which 
pertormed, one would hardly think what various 
ccnſurcs the Courticrs gave of it. 
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The Monſicr you fee here delineated, was found 
in the middle and innermoſt part of an * Egg, with 
the face of a Man, but hairs yiclding a horrid reprc- 
{cntation of Snakes 3 the chin had three other Snakes 
{irctched forth like a beard, It was firſt ſeen at 
Autun, at the houſe of one Bancheron a Lawycr : a 
Maid breaking many Eggs to butter, the white of 
this Egg given a Cat, preſently killed her. Lalily, 
this Montier coming, to the hands of the Baron Sene- 


cy, was brought to King Charles the nincth being 
then at Metz, | 
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* Theſhape of a Monſter found in an Eggs 
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inthe Year 1546. a Woman at Parzs in her ſixth Moneth of her account, brought forth a * Child 
having two heads, two arms, and four legs. I diſſcing the body of it, found but one heart, by which 
one may know it was but one Infant, For you may know this from Ariftotle, whether the mon- 
{trous birth be one or more joined together, by the principal part : forif the bod y have but one heart, 
it is but one; if two, it is double by the joining together in the conception, 
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In the Year 1569. a certain Woman of Toxrs was delivered of * Twins joined together with 


one head, and naturally embracing each other. Renatus Ciretus the famous Chirurgeon of thoſe 
parts, ſent me their Sceletor, 


The Portraiture of * Twins joined together The Effigies of two © Girls being Twins, 
| with one Head. Joined together b Yy their Fore-heads. 
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Munſter writcs that in the Village Briftan, not far from Worms, in the Year 1495. he ſaw two 
* Girls perfect and entirc in every part of their bodies, but they had their Fore-heads fo joined toge- 
ther that they could not be parted or ſevered by any art : they lived together ten years, then the 
one dying, it was needful to ſeparate the living from the dead : but ſhe did not long out-live her 
ſiſter, by reaſon of the malignity of the wound made in parting them aſundcr, 


In the Year of ourLord 1570. the twenticth of Fuly, at Paris in the ſtreet Gravilliers, at the fign 
of the Bell, theſe two Infants were born , differing in {cx, with that thape of body that you fee here 
expreſſed in the Figure, They were baptized in the Church of S. Nicolas of the Ficlds, and named 
Ludovicus and Ludovica, their Father was a Maſon, his name was Peter Germane, his firname Petit Diev 
Ci. ) Little-God, his Mothers name was Mathez Petronilla. 


The ſhape of the Inf.mts lately born at Paris, 
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Of Monſters and Prodigtes. Book XXV. 


Warelift.lib 24, 
caps, 


Fuly, two Girls, perfe in their 


they clave together 1 


In the Year 1572. in Pont de See near Angers, a little Town, were born upon the tenth day of 
limbs, but that they had but tour fingers apiece on their left hands : 


n their fore-parts, from their breſt to their navel, which was but one, as their 


heart alſo but one their liver was divided into four lobes3 they lived half an hour, and were ba- 


ptized. 


The Fignre of two Girls joined together in 
their breaſts and belly. 


The Figure of a Child with two beads, and 
the body as big as one of four moneths old. 
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Celius Rhodiginus tells, that in a Town of his Countrey called Sarzano, Traly being troubled 
with Civil Wars, there was born a Monſter of unuſual bigneſs; for he had two heads, having all 
his limbs anſ{werable in greatneſs and tallneſs toa Child of four Moneths old : between his two 
heads, which were both alike, at the ſetting on of the thoulder, it had a third hand put forth, which 
did not excecd the cars in length, for it was not all ſeen : it was born the 5. of the Ides of March, 


1514, 


The Figure of one with four legs and 


as many arms. 
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Fovianus Pontaxus tells in the Year 1529. 
the nineth day of Fanuary, there was a man- 
child born in Germany, having four arms, and 


as many legs, 


The Figure of a man out of whoſe belly another 
bead ſhewed it ſelf. 
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In the Year that Francis the firſt, King of 
France, entered into League with the Swiſ- 
ſes, there was born a monſter in Germany, 
out of the midſt of whoſe belly there ſtood 
a great head; it came to mans age, and his 
lower, and as it were inſerted head, was 
nouriſhed as much as the true and upper 

head, 
n 
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The ſhape of two monſtrous Twins, being but of one onely Sex, 


In the Year 1572. the laſt day 
a JV : of February, in the Pariſh of Vin- 
\= 7 )2 ban, in the way as you go from 
Carnuta to Paris, ina ſmall Village 
called Bordes, one called Cypria- 
aa Giranda the Wite of Fames Mer- 
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ESE chant a Husbandman, brought forth 
Tn —_ = FE Maes this Monſter whoſe ſhape you lce 
| ZN N/// here delineated , which lived until 

Sly} WWE VE the Sunday following, being but of 

=; <7 "TARTAR one onely Sex, which was the Fe- 


malc, 


In the Year 1572. on Eaſter 
Monday at Metz in Lorain, in the 
Inn whoſe Sign is the Holy Ghoſt, 
a Sow pigged a Pig which had 
cight Legs, tour Ears, and the Head 
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IM. = Wis YON ot a Dog ; the hinder part from the 
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Dl eto) bClly downward was partcd in two 
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into onc 3 it had two Tongues in 
the mouth, with four Teeth in the 
upper Jaw, and as many in the 
lower. The Scx was not to be 
diltinguithed , whether it were a 
Bore or Sow Pig, thr there was one 
fit under the Tail, arid the hinder 
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A : DICI / parts wereall rent and open. The 

4, OI ; ſhape of this Montter, as it is here 

{et down, was ſent me by Borgeſius 
the tamous Phylician of Metz, 
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CHAP. III. 


Of Women bringing many Children at one birth. 


Oman is a Creature bringing uſually but one at a birth : but there have becn ng 
have brought forth two, ſome three, ſome four, ſome tive. fix, or vs 9 wn wen a "y 4. Sranketic 
Empedocles thought that the abundance of ſeed was the cauſe = = 7 ey 5 HG ret 4. 
the Stoicks affirm thedivers Cells or Partitions of the Womb to be = caulc, for _—_ 0s = 
riouſly partcd into theſe Partitions, and the conception divided, _ — wo Soars = 
forth 3 nootherwiſe than in Rivers, the Water beating, ; age — Mo ate any 
cles or rounds. But Ariſtotle faith there is no reaſon to think fo; tor in _— t Aa _— 
WombintoCells, as in Dogs and Sows, taketh no place for Womens wombs = x _ - 4. 
parted into two receſſes, the right = _-F — — _— arg gens es is 
guiſhed by a certain line for often Twins lic in the hitd - birth. The Maid of Auguſtus 
that a Woman cannot bring forth more than hve children at one b1 a ge —_— 
rth five at a birth, and a ſhort while after the and her children dic i, Inthe ye 
—_— ra Switzerland, the Wife of Dr. Fobn Gelenger broug' _ - rs nga 1 Fage 
birth, three Boys and count ps ——_ CL" ai 
children at one birth 3 and another, who by tom | a _ — Phyſicians, Lib-1.cap.it; 
ely ſhaped in all their parts. Pliny reports that it was cxtant re _— - ſus which fout ©2-3: 
\ were born atone birth 3 and that there was another in Peloporne we 
EDD we, of tive children at one birth , and that the greater part of thoſe chil- 


4 
_ 


|; he ſlave of one Savil, 2 Gentleman 
ived, It is reported by Dalechampirs that Bonaventura t ( pea 
- - wy one time makes {ark ſeven children, - _ — _= ay ay Ke hdr 
—Y 7 n, i iſh of Seaux, not far from Chamveliay, th V0- 
; _— TT rr k Lord of Maldemerre, the firlt ycar the was marricd 
ble Houſe called Maldemexre, the Wite of the Lord of Ma Burgh pong) oo ona 
ſhe had three children, the third year tour, the tourti1 ye 
, — _——— _ birth dicd : of thoſe fix one is yetalive, and is Lord of Mal- 
15 five, the fifth year ſix, and of that birth the dicd : of th | — — 
| f Beaufort, in the County of Anjozx, a young VWom augntc da 
n | G_ —_ Ee link ſhe had brought forth one child, the tenth day tollow ng the = 
ln in labour of another, but could not be delivered until it was pulled from her by torce, and was the 
death of the Mother; 


Kee 2 Martin: 
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caps, 


In the Year 1572. in Pont de See near Angers, a little Town, were born upon the tenth day of 
July, two Girls, perfed in their limbs, but that they had but four fingers apiece on their left hands; 
they clave together in their fore-parts, from their breſt to their navel, which was but one, as their 
heart alſo but one; their liver was divided into four lobesz they lived half an hour, and were ba- 


ptized. 


The Figure of a Child with two beads, and 


The Figure of two Girls joined together in 
at. woe are ; the body as big as one of four moneths old. 


their breaſts and belly. 
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Varleftlib.24. Celius Rhodiginus tells, that in a Town of his Countrey called Sarzano, Italy being troubled 


with Civil Wars, there was born a Monſter of unuſual bigneſs; for he had two heads, having all 
his limbs anſwerable in greatneſs and tallneſs toa Child of four Moneths old : between his two 
heads, which were both alike, at the ſetting on of the ſhoulder, it had a third hand put forth, which 
did not exceed the cars in length, for it was not all ſeen : it was born the 5. of the Ides of March, 


1514. 


The Figure of a man out of whoſe belly another 
bead ſhewed it ſelf. 


The Figure of one with four legs and 


as many arms. 
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In the Year that Francis the firſt, King of 
France, entered into League with the Swiſ- 
ſes, there was born a monſter in Germany, 
out of the midſt of whoſe belly there ſtood 
a great head; it came to mans age, and his 
lower, and as it were inſerted head, was 
nouriſhed as much as the true and upper 

head, 
n 


Fovianus Pontaxus tells in the Year 1529. 
the nincth day of Fanuary, there was a man- 
child born in Germany, having four arms, and 
as many legs, 


Bo ox XXV. 
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The ſhape of two monſtrous Twins, being but of one onely Sex, 
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In the Year 1572. the laſt day 
of February, in the Pariſh of Vin- 
ban , in the way as you go from 


X- 2 Carmta to Paris, ina ſmall Village 

= Z called Bordes , one called Cypria- 

& = = a2 Giranda the Wite of James Mey- 
== = chant a Husbandman, brought forth 
WS, No — this Monſter whoſe ſhape you ſce 
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here delineated, which lived until 
the Sunday following, being but of 


one onely Sex, which was the Fe- 
malc, 


In the Year 1572. on Eaſter 
Monday at Metz in Lorain, in the 
Inn whoſe Sign is the Holy Ghoſt, 
a Sow pigged a Pig which had 
cight Legs, tour Ears, and the Head 
of a Dog 3 the hinder part from the 


(ll 
Th D belly downward was partcd in two 
WANT AAS as in I wins,but the fore-parts grew 
Ly £19 QC into one 3 it had two Tongues in 
@/- ADS +> the mouth, with four Teeth in the 


upper Jaw, and as many in the 
lower. The Sex was not to be 
diltinguitbed , whether it were a 
Bore or Sow Pig, tbr there was one 
fit under the Tail, and the hinder 
parts wereall rent and open. The 


ll, k 
WU {ſhape of this Montter, as it is here 
7, Ea {ct down, was (cnt me by Borgeſius 


the famous Phylician of Metz; 


CHAP. NIE 


Of Women bringing many Children at one birth. 


Oman is a Creature bringing uſually but one at a birth : but there have been fome who 


have brought forth two, ſome three, ſome four, ſome hve, tix, or more at one birth, : 
Empedocles thought that the abundance of ſeed was the cauſe of ſuch numerous births : 4: De gtne41377, 


the Stoicks affirm thedivers Cells or Partitions of the Womb to be the caule for the ſecd being va- _ 


P 4 


riouſly partcd into theſe Partitions, and the conception divided, there are more children brought 
forth 3 nootherwiſe than in Rivers, the Water beating againſt the Rocks, is turned into divers cir- 
cles or rounds. But Ariſtotle faith there is no reaſon to think fo; tor in Women that parting of the 
Womb into Cells, as in Dogs and Sows, taketh no place; for Womcns wombs have but one cavity, 
parted into two receſſes, the right and left, nothing coming between, except by chance diftin- 
guiſhed by a certain linez for otten Twins lic in the ſame fide of the Womb. Ariſtot/es opinion is, 
that a Woman cannot bring forth more than tive children at one birth, The Maid of Awugz/tus 
Ceſar brought forth five at a birth, and a ſhort while after the and her children dicd. In the year 
1554. at Bearn in Switzerland, the Wife of Dr. Fobn Gelenger brouz/1t torth hve children at one 
birth, three Boys and two Girls. Albxcraſis affirms a Woman to have been the Mother of ſeven 
children at one birth 3 and another, who by ſomie external injury did abort, brought torth fifteen 


perfectly ſhaped in all their parts. Pliny reports that it was extant in the writings of Phylicians, £4b-7.cop.t1; 


that twelve children were born atone birth 3 and that there was another in Peloporneſics which four £43" 


ſeveral times was delivered of tive children at one birth , and that the greater part of thoſe chil- 
dren lived, It is reported by Dalechampins that Bonaventura the ſlave of one Savil, 2 Gentlemant 
of Sena, at one time brought torth ſeven children, of which four were baptized, In our tune, be- 
tween Sarte and Main, in the Pariſh of Seaux, not far from Chambellay, there is a Family and No- 
ble Houſe called Maldemexre, the Wife of the Lord of Maldemerre, the firlt year the was marricd 
brought forth Twins, the ſecond year ſhe had three children, the third year four, the tourtiy year 
five, the fifth year fix, and of that birth (he dicd : of thoſe fix one is yet alive, and is Lord of Mal- 
demeure, In the Valley of Beaufort, in the County of Anjox, a young Woman the daughter of Mace 
Channiere, when at one perfect birth ſhe had brought forth one child, the tenth day tollowing ſhe tell 
in labour of another, but could not be delivered until it was pulled from her by torce, and was the 


death of the Mother: | 
Kee 2 Martin 
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The Pifiure of Dorothy great with child 
with many children. 


The nineth Martin Comerus the Author of the Poliſh = SHS» (1 
Book of the Hiſtory, writeth that one Margaret, a wo- "SDN 
Poliſh Hiſtory. man ſprung from a noble and ancient Family Y 
near Cracovia, and wife to Count Virboſlaus, 
brought forth at one birth tnirty five live 
children, upon the twentieth day of Fanxary in 
the Year 1296. * Franciſcus Picus Mirandula 
writeth, that one Dorothy an Ttalian had 
twenty children at two births; at the firſt 
nine and at the ſecond eleven, and that ſhe 
was ſo big, that ſhe was forced to bear up her 
belly, which lay upon her knees, with a broad 
and large ſcarff tied about her ncck, as you 


may lee by this Figure, 
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And they are to be reprehended here again, who affirm the cauſe of numerous births to conſiſt in 
the variety of the Cells of the Womb ; for they feign a Womans Womb to have ſeven Cells or Par- 
titions, three on the right fide for Males, three on the left fide for Females, and one in the midſt for 
Hermaphroditcs or Scrats : and this untruth hath gone ſo far, that there have becn ſome that af- 
firmed cvery of the {even Cells to have been divided into ten Partitions, into which the ſeed dilſper- 
ſed, doth bring forth a divers and numerous increaſe, according to the variety of Cells furnilhed 
with the matter of ſecd ; which, though it may ſeem to have been the opinion of Hippocrates in his 
Book De Natrura Pueri, notwithſtanding, it is repugnant to reaſon, and to thoſe things which are ma- 


nitcſtly apparent to the cyes and ſenſes. 
The opinion of Ariſtctle is moxe probable, who ſaith Twins and more at one birth, are begot and 


Liv.g, de Gen, - 
ain. cap..4, brought forth by the ſame cauſe that the ſixth finger groweth on ti:c hand. that is, by the abundant 

plenty of the ſecd, which is greater and more copious than can bc all taken up in the natural fra- 
ming of one body for if it all be forced into one, it maketh one wit!: the parts increaſed more then 
is hit, cither in greatneſs or number z but if it be, as it were, clovcn into divers parts, it cauſeth more 


than one at one birth, 


EE —— 


CHAP. IV. 


Of Hermaphrodites, or Scrats. 


Nd here alſo we muſt ſpeak of Hermaphrodites, becauſe they draw the cauſe of their ge- 


A neration and conformation from the abundance of ſeed, and are called fo, becauſe they 
are of both Scexcs, the Woman yielding as much ſeed as the Man. For hereupon it com- 


meth to pals that the forming faculty ( which always endeavours to produce ſomething like it 
{clt ) doth labour both the matters almoſt with equal force, and is the cauſe that one body is of 


both ſcxcs, 
Yet ſome make four differences of Hermaphrodites 3 the firſt of which is the male Hermaphro- 


dite, who 1s a perfc&t and abſolute male, and hath only a flit in the Perinexm not perforated, and 


trom which neither Urin nor Sced doth low, The ſecond is the female, which beſides her na- 
tural Privity, hath a ficſhy and skinny fimilitude of a mans Yard, but unapt for erc&tion and cja- 
culation of f{ecd, and wantcth the Cod and Stones; the third difference is of thoſe, which albeit they 
bear the exprels hgures of members belonging to both ſexes, commonly ſet the one againſt tle 
other, yct are tound unapt for generation, the one of them onely ſerving for making of water : the 
fourth difterence is of thoſe who are able in both ſexes, and throughly perform the part of both man 
and woman, becaule they have the genitals of both ſexes complete and perte&, and alſo the right 
breſt like a man, and the left like a woman : the Laws command thoſe to chule the ſex which they 
will uſe, and in which they will remain and live, judging them to death if they be tound 
t© have departed from the {ex they made choice of tor ſome are thought to have abuſed both 
and promiſcuouſly to have had their pleaſure with men and women. There are tigns by which' 
the Phyſicians may diſcern whether the Hermaphrodites are able in the male or female I 
whetene: 
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whether they are impotent in both : theſe ſigns aremoſt apparent in the Privities and Face; for if 


the matrix be exaG in all its dimenſions, and ſo perforated that it may admit a 

Courſes flow that way, if the hair of the head be __ ſlender and oft? and o; CORES 
tender habit of the body a timid and weak condition of the mind be added, the Female ſex is predo- 
minant, and they are plainly to be judged Women. But if they have the Perineum and fundament 
full of hairs, (the which in Women are commonly without any) if they havea yard ofa convenient 
largeneſs, if it ſtand well and readily, and yield (ced, the Male ſex hath the preheminence, and they 
are to be judged men. But it the conformation of both the genitals, be alike in hgure, quantity, and 


efficacy, it is thought to be equally able in both ſexes: although by the opinion of Ariftotle, thoſe 7:5 
who have double genitals, the one of the male, the other ofthe female, the _— of them i per- _ = _ 


fe, the other impertcct. | 


The Figure of Hermaphrodite Twins cleaving The Effigies of an Hermaphrodite bavins 
together with their backs. four hands and feet. : 
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The fame day the Venetians and Genoeſes 
entered into league, there was a Monſter born 
in /taly having tour arms and fect, and but 
one head ;, it lived a little after it was bapti- 
zed. Fames Ref a Helvetian Chirurgcon 


Anno Dom. 1486, in the Palatinate, at the 
Village Robach, near Heidelberg, there were 
4.  -yow gps t___—_—_ faith he ſaw the like, but which beſides had 


backs ſticking together, the Privitics of both ſexes, whoſe hgure I 
have therefore ſet forth, Page 590. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the changing of Sex. 


. Matus Luſitanus reports that in the Village Eſquina, there was a maid named Maria Patect, 

who at the appointed age for her Courſes to flow, had in ftead of them a mans Yard, lying 

; before that time hid and covered. fo that of a Woman ſhe became a Man, and therefore lay- 

ing aſide her Womans habit, was cloathed in mans, and changing her name, was called Emanwel 3 

who when he had got much wealth by many and great negotiations and commerce in India, returned 

into his Country, and married a wife : but Lwfitanus ſaith he did not certainly know whether he had 
any children, but that he was certain he remained always beardlels. 

Anthony Loquenenx, the Kings Keeper or Receiver of his Rents of St. @wintain, at Vermandois, 
lately afhrmed to me that he ſaw a man at Reims , at the Inn having the tign of the Swan, in 
the Year 1560. who was taken for a Woman until the fourteenth year of his ages for then it hap- 
pened as he played ſomewhat wantonly with a Maid which lay in the ſame bed with him, his mem- 
bers (hitherto lying hid) ſtarted forth and unfolded themſelves : which when his Parents knew 
(by help of the Ecclefiaſtick power) they changed his name from Foan to Fohn, and put him in mans 
apparel. 

yn years agone, being in the Train of King Charles the Nineth, in the French Glaſs-houſe, I was 
ſhewed a man called Germane Granierus, but by ſome Germane Maria (becauſe in former times when 
he was a Woman he was called Marie) he was of an indifferent ſtature, and well ſet body, with 
a thick and red beard 3 he was taken for a Girl until the fifteenth Year of his Age, becauſe there 
was no ſign of being a man ſeen in his body, and for that amongſt Women, he in like attire did 
thoſe things which appertain to Women : in the fifteenth year of his age, while he ſomewhat 
earneltly purſued Hogs given into his charge to be kept, who running into the Corn, he leaped vio- 
lently over a ditch, whereby it came to paſs that the ſtays and foldings being broken, his hidden 


members ſuddenly broke forth , but not without pain z going home, he weeping Dn” 
ee 3 is 
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his Mother that his guts came forth : with which his Mother amazed, calling Phylicians and Sut- 
geons to counſel. heard he was turncd into a man 3 therefore the whole buſineſs being brought to 
the Cardinal the Biſhop of Lenincure, an afſcmbly being called, he received the name and habit of 
a man. 

Pliny reports that the ſon of Caſſinus of a Girl became a Boy, living with his Parents; but by the 
command of the Sooth-ſayers he was carried into a Deſart Iſle, becauſe they thought ſuch Monſters 
did always ſhew or portend ſome monſtrous thing. Certainly women have ſo many and like 
parts lying in their womb, as men have hanging forth onely a ſtrong and livcly heat fecms to 
be wanting , which may drive forth that which lics hid within : therefore in proceſs of time the 
heat being increaſed and flouriſhing, and the humidity (which is predominant in child-hoed) 
overcome, it is not impoſſible that the virile members, which hitherto fluggith by dctect of hear, 
lay hid, may be put forth; eſpecially if to that ftrength of the growing heat ſome vehement con- 
cuſſion or jaation of the body be joined, Therefore I think it manifclt by theſe experiments and 
reaſons, that it is not fabulons that ſome women have been changed into men: but you ſhall hind 
inno hiſtory, men that have degenerated into women z for Nature always intends and goes from the 
imperfc& to the more perfect, but not baſcly from the more perte&t to the impertect. 


CHAP. VI... 


Of Monſters cauſed by the defett of Seed. 


F,on the contrary, the ſeed be any thing deficient in quantity, for the conformation of the In- 
fant or Infants, ſome one or more mcnibers will be wanting, or more ſhort and decrepit. Here- 


upon it happens that Nature intending Twins, a Child is born with two heads, and but one 
arm, or alcogether lame in the relt of his limbs, 


The Effigies of a monſtrous child, by reaſon of 
the defedt of the matter of Seed. 


Anno Dom. 1573. I ſaw at St. Andrews Church 
in Paris, a Boy nine years old, born in the Village 
Parpavilia, fix miles from Griſe, his Fathers name © 
was Peter Renard, and his Mother, Margnete : he had WS 
but two hngers on his right hand, his arm was well Mme 208 MW 
proportioned from the top of his ſhoulder almoſt to 7 MLS AW 
his writ, but from thence to his two hingers ends it [7 /, RR © 
was vcry deformed 3 he wanted his legs and thighs, Y! WACO: wy 
although from the right buttock a certain unpertc&t \ Md 
Figure, having oncly tour Tocs, ſeemed to put it (elf 
forth; trom the mid(t of the Icft buttock two Toes 
ſprung out, the one of which was not much unlike a 


mans Yard, as you may ſce by the Figure, 


* 
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In the Year 1562, in the Calends of November, at Villa Franca in Gaſcony, this Monſter, a headleſs 
woman, whoſe Figure hereafter tollows, was born, which tigure _— Altinus the Phyſician gave 
to me, when I went about this Book of Monſters, he having received it from Fontan the Phyſician 
of Angolejtre, who ſeriouſly affirmed he ſaw it, 


Boo K XXV. Of Monſters and Prodigies, 


—— 
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The Figure of a monſtrous woman without a head, before and bebind, 


The Effigies of a man without arms , doing The Effgies of a Monſter with two hea 1x, 
all that is uſually done with hands. two legs, and but one arm. 


A few years agone there was a man of forty years old to be ſeen at Paris, who although he wanted 
his arms, notwithſtanding, did indifferently perform all thoſe things which are uſually done with 
the hands for with the top of his ſhoulder, head and neck, he would firike an Ax or Hatchet with 
as ſure and firong a blow into a polt, as any other man could do with his hand : and he would lath 
a Coachmans whip, that he would make it give a great crack, by the (trong refra&tion of the air z but 
he cat, drank, plaid at Cards, and ſuch like, with his feet, But at laſt he was taken for a Thict and 
Murderer, was hanged and falined toa wheel. 

Alſo not long ago there was a Woman at Payis without arms, which neverthelcſs did cut, ſew, 
and do many othcr things, as it the had her hands. 

We read in Hippocrates, that Atteginis his wite brought forth a child all of flelb wichout any bone, 
and notwithſtanding it had all the parts well formed, 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of Monſters which take their cauſe and ſhape by imagination, 


imagination ſerved other cafes of the generation of Monſters : tor, underſtanding the force of in.agi.- 
_—_— body vation to be ſo powerful in us, as for the moſt part, it may alter the body of them that in:- 
—_ —_— gine, they ſoon perſuaded themſelves that the faculty which formeth the Infant may be lcd and 90. 
verned by the firm and firong cogitation of the Parents. begetting them (often deluded by nocturnal 
and deceitful apparitions) or by the mother conceiving them 3 and ſo that which is ſtrongly concci- 
ved in the mind, imprints the force into the Infant conceived in the womb : which thing many 
Get. 649.39, think to be confirmed by Moſes, becauſe he tells that Facob increaſed and bettered the part of the ſhcep 
granted to him by Laban his Wites father, by putting rods, having the bark in part pullcd off, hncl; 
ſireaked with white and green, in the places where they uſcd to drink, eſpecially at the time Ai 


The force of T* Ancients having diligently ſought into all the ſecrets of Nature, have marked and 


.gendercd, that the repreſentation apprehended in the conception, ſhould be preſently impreſſed the 
young 3 for the force of imagination hath ſo much power over the Infant, that it ſets upon iPthe 
notes or characters of the thing conccived. 

Wehave read in Heliodorus, that Perſia Queen of Athiopia, by her Husband Hides. being alſo 
an Ethiope, had a daughter of a white complexion, becauſe in the embraces of her husband, by which 
ſhe proved with child, ſhe carneſily fixed her eye and mind upon the picture of then fair Andromeds 
ſtanding oppoſite unto her. Damaſcene reports, that he ſaw a Maid hairy like a Bear, which had 
that deformity by no other cauſe or occaſion than that her Mother earneſily behcld in the very in- 
ſtant of receiving and conceiving the ſeed, the image of St. Fobn covered with a Camcls skin, hanging 
upon the poſts of the bed. | 

They ſay Hippocrates by this explication of the cauſes, freed a certain Nobte-woman from u- 
{picion ofadultery, who being white her ſelf, and her husband alſo white, brought forth a child as 
black as an Ethiopian, becauſe in copulation the ſirongly and continually had in hes mind the pictu; 

of the Ethiope. | 


The Effigies of a Maid all hairy, and an Infant that was black by the imagination of their Parents. 
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There are ſome who think the Infant once formed in the Womb, which is done at the utmoſt with- 
intwoand forty days after the conception, is in no danger of the Mothers imagination, ncither ot 
the ſecd of the Father which is caſt into the Womb, becauſe when it hath got a pertc&t figure, it can- 
not be altered with any external form of things z which whether it be true or no, is not here to be 
inquired of : truly I think it beſt to keep the woman all the time ſhe goeth with child, trom the fight 
of ſuch ſhapes and figures, 


In —_— a Village of Saxony, they ſay, a Monſter was born with four feet, eyes, mouth, and noſe 


likea Calf, with a round and red excreſcence of fleſh on the fore-head, and alſo a picce of fleth like 


2 hood hung from his neck upon his back, and it was deformed with its thighs torn and cut, Fl 
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The effigies of a horrid Monſter, having feet, The effigies of an Infant with a face like a Frog, 
hands and other parts like a Calf. 
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Anno Dom. 1517. in the Pariſh of Kings-wood in the Foreſt of Bijera, in the way to Fontainblear, 
there was a Monſicr born with the face of a Frog, being ſeen by Fobn Bellanger, Chirurgeon to the 
Kings Engineers, before the Juſtices of the Town of Harmoy, principally Fobn Bribon the Kings Pro- 
curator in that place. The Fathers name was Amadew the Little, his Mothers Magdalene Sarbucala, 
who troubled with a Fever, by a Womans perſuaſion, held a quick Frog in her hand until it died ; 
ſhe came thus to bed with her husband and conceived : Bellanger, a man cf an acute wit, thought 
this was the cauſe of the monſtrous deformity of the child, 


We 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Monfters cauſed by the ſtraitneſs of the Womb. 


E are conſtrained to confeſs by the event of things, that Monſters are bred ard cauſed 
by the ſtraitneſs of the Womb for ſo Apples growing upon the Trees, it betore they 
come to juſt ripeneſs they be put into firait Veſſels, their growth is hindred. So ſome 

Whelps which Women take delight in, are hindred from any further'growth by the littlenels of the 

place in which they are kept. Who knows not that the Plants growing in the Earth, arc hindred 

from a longer progreſs and propagation of their roots, by the oppoſition of a Flint, or any other ſ0- 

lid body, and therefore in ſuch places are crooked, ſlender and weak, but on the other part, where 

they have free nouriſhment, to be ſtrait and firong? for ſeeing that by the opinion of Naturaliſts, the 

place is the form of the thing placed, it is neceſlary that thoſe things that are [hut up in ſiraiter ſpaces, 
prohibited of free motion, ſhould be leflencd, depraved, and lamed. : 

Empedocles and Diphilus acknowledged three cauſes of monſtrous births : The too great or ſmall 
matter of the ſeed, the corruption of the ſeed, and depravation of growth by the [traitneſs or figure 
of the womb , which they thought the chieteſt of all, becauſe they thought the cauſe was ſuch in 
natural births, as in forming of Metals and tulible things, of which Statues being made, do le(s expreſs 
the things they be made for, if the molds or torms into which the matter is poured, be rough, ſca- 


brous, too ſtrait, or otherwiſc faulty. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of Monſters cauſed by the ill placing of the Mother, in ſitting, lying down, or any other 
ſite of the body in the time of her being with child. 


E often too negligently and careleſly corrupt the benefits and corporal endowments 
of Nature in the comlineſs and dignity of conformation : it 1s a thing to be lamen- 
ted and piticd in all, but eſpecially in women with child , becauſe that fault doth 

not onely hurt the Mother, but deforms and perverts the Infant which is contained in her womb : 
tor we moving any manner of way , mult neceſſarily move whatſoever is within us. There- 


tore they which fit idlely at home all the time of their being with Child, as croſs-legged , wm 
whis 


That the 
ſtrairneſs or 
lIirrlenets of 
the womb 
may be the 
occaſion cf 
Monſters, 
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which holding their heads down, do ſew or work with the needle, or do any other labour, which 
preſs the belly too hard with cloaths, breeches, and ſwathes, do produce children wry-necked, ftog. 
ping, crooked, and disfigured in their feet, hands, and the reſt of their joints, as you may ſee in the 


following Figure. 


The Effigies of a child, who from the firſt conception, by the ſite of the 
| Mother, bad his hands and feet ſtanding crooked. 
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CHAP. X 


Of Monſters cauſed by a ſtroke, fall, or the like occaſion. 


Here is no doubt but if any injury happen to a Woman with child, by reaſon of a ſtroke, fall 
from on high, or the like occafion, the hurt alſo may extend to the child, Therefore by 
theſe occaſions the tender bones may be broken, wrelted, firained, or depraved after ſome 

other monſtrous manner : and more, by the like violence of ſuch things, a Vein is often opened or 
broken, or a flux of bloud, or great Vomiting is cauſed by the vehement concuſſion of the whole bo- 
dy, by which means the child wants nouriſhment, and therefore will be ſmall and litcle, and altoge- 
ther monſtrous, 


CHAP. XI. 


Of Monſters which have their original by reaſon of bereditary diſeaſes. 


Y the injury of hereditary diſeaſes Infants grow monſtrous, that is, monſtrouſly deformed: 
for Crook-backed produce Crook-backed, and often-times ſo crooked, that between the 
bunch behind and before, the head lies hid, as a Tortoiſe in her ſhell: ſo Lame produce Lame, 

FlZ*-noſed their like, Dwarffs bring forth Dwartfs, Lean bring forth Lean, and Fat produce Fat. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of Monſters by the confuſion of Seed of divers kinds. 


Hat which followeth is a horrid thing tobe ſpoken; but the chatic mind of the Reader will 
give me pardon, and conceive that, which not onely the Stoicks, bur all Philoſophers, who 
are buſied about the ſearch of the cauſes of things muſt hold, That there is nothing obſcene 

or filthy to be ſpoken. Thoſe things that are accounted obſcene may be ſpoken without blame, but 
they cannot be ated or perpetrated without great wickedneſs, fury and madneſs; therefore that ill 
which in obſcurity conſiſts not in word, but wholly in the act, Therefore in timcs paſt there have 
been ſome, who nothing tearing the Deity, neither the Law, nor themſelves, that is, their ſoul, have 
ſo abje&ed and proſtrated themſelves, that they have thought themſclves nothing different from 
Beafts : wherefore Atheiſts, Sodomites, Out-laws, forgetful of their own exccllency and divinity, and 
transformed by filthy luſt, have not doubted to have hlthy and abominable copulation with Beaſts. 
This ſo great, "ſo horrid a crime, tor whoſe expiation all the tires in the World are not ſufficient 
though they too maliciouſly crafty, have concealed, and the conſcious Beaſts could not utter, yct the 
generated miſ-ſhapen ifſuc hath abundantly ſpoken and declared, by the unſpeakable power of God 
the revenger and puniſher of ſuch impious and horrible actions, For of this various and promiſcuous 
confuſion of ſecds of a different kind, Monſters have been generated and born, who have bcen partly 
Men and partly Beaſts. 

Thelike detormity of iſſue is produced, if Beaſts of a different ſpecies do copulate together, Nature 
always affeQing to generate ſomething which may belike it ſelf: for Wheat grows not but by ſow- 
ing of Wheat, nor an Apricock but by the ſetting or grafting ofan Apricock, tor Nature is a mot di- 


ligent preſerver of the ſpecies of things. 


The Effigies of a Monſter half Man and half Dog, 


Anno Dom. 1493. there was generated of a Wo- 
man and a Dog an ifſuc, which trom the navel up- 
wards perfectly reſembled the ſhape of the Mother, 
but therehence downwards the Sire, that is, the 
Dog. This Monſter was (cnt to the Pope that then 
reigned, as Volaterane writcth : allo Cardane men= cardan, ih. 14% 
tions itz wherefore I have given you the Figure de var, rerwn 
thereof, 6P:94 
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The Figure of a Monſter in F ace reſembling a Man, 


but a Goat in his other Members. 


Celius Rhodiginus writcs 
. that at Sibaris, a Herd{man 
called Chrathis fell in love with 
a Goat,and accompanied with 
her, and of this deteftable and 
brutiſh copulation an Infant 
was born, which in legs re- 
{embling the Dam, but the 
face was like the Fathers, 
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The Figure of a Pig, with a Head, Face, Hands, and Feet of a Mau. 
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Anno Dom. 1564. at Bruxels at the houſe of one Joeſt Ditzpeert, in the Street Warmoesbroetis, 
a Sow farrowed fix Pigs, the firſt whereof was a Monſter repreſenting a Man in the Head, Face, Fore. 
feet and Shoulders, but in thereſt of the body another Pig, for it had the genitals of a Sow-pig, and 
it ſucked like other Pigs : but the ſecond day aftcr it was farrowed, it was killed of the People to- 
— — the Sow, by reaſon of the monſtrouſneſs of the thing. Here followeth the Figure 
thereof, 


The Effigies of 8 Monſter half Man and half Swine. 


Anno Dom. 1571.at Antwerp, the wife of one Michael a Printer, dwelling with _ Molline a 
Graveror Carver, at the Sign of the Golden Foot in the Camiſtrate, on S. Thomas his day, at ten of 
the Clock in the Morning, brought forth a Monſter wholly like a Dog, but that it had a ſhorter neck, 
and the head of a Bird, but without any Feathers on it. This Monſter was not alive, for that the 
Mother was delivered before her time 3 but ſhe giving a great ſcritch in the inſtant of her delive- 
rance the Chimney of the houſe fell down, yet hurt no body, no not ſo much as any one of four lit- 
tle children that fate by the fire-ſide, 


The Figure of a Monſter like a Dog, but with a Head like a Bird. 
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The Figure of a three-headed Lamb. 


Lewis Gellivs writcth that he hath read in a 
an approved Author , that an Ewe once | 
brought forth a Lion, a Beaſt of an unlike and 
adverſe nature to her, 

An.Dom.1577. in the Town of Blandy three Fi 1 
miles from Melon, there was lambed a Lamb "th 
having three heads, the middlemoſt of which 
was bigger than the relt z when one bleatcd 
_ they all bleatcd, Fobn Bellanger the Chirur- 
DN ENCES <4 gcon of Melo athrmcd that he ſaw this Mon- 
ONS ING, <4} lter, and got it drawn, and ſent the tigure 

© NS ”» thcreot to me with that humane Monſter that 
had the head of Frog, which we have former- 
ly delcribcd. 

WOOISINEESIESS: | There are ſome Monſters in whoſe genera- 
ERNST EEET> p . . 

ODS, tion by this there may ſeem to be ſome di- 
vine cauſe, tor that their beginnings cannot 
be derived or drawn from the general cauſe 
of Monſters; that is, Nature, or the errours thi 
thereof, by rcaſon of ſome of the fore-men- 
tioned particular cauſes : ſuch are theſe Mon- 4 
{ters that are wholly againſt all Nature, like 
that which we fermerly mentioned of a Lion 
yeaned by an Ewe. 

Yet Aftrologers ( leſt there ſhould ſeem to 
be any thing which they arc ignorant of) re- 
ter the cauſcs of theſe to certam conſtellations 
and aſpedts of the Planets and Stars, according to Ariſtotles ſaying in his Problems in confirmation x 
whereof they tell us this tale, It happened in the time of Albertus Magnus, that in a certain Village, | Th 
a Cow brought forth a Calf which was half a man : the Townſmen apprehended the Herdſman, and by 
condemned him as guilty of ſuch a crime, to be preſently burnt together with the Cow z but by good 4 
Juck Albertus was there, to whom they gave credit, by reaſon of his much and certain experience in 
Aſtrology, that it was not occaſioned by any humane wickedneſs, but by the efficacy of a certain polt- 
tion of the Stars that this Monticr was born. 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Of Monſters occaſioned by the craft and ſubtilty of the Devil. 


N treating of ſuch Monſters as are occafioned by the craft of the Devil, we crave pardon of the 

courteous Reader, if pcradventure going further from our purpole, we may {cum to ſpeak more 

freely and largely of the Exiſtence, Nature, and Kinds of Devils. Therctoxc hull 1t 1s maniteſt eees 20d 
that there are Conurers, Charmers, and Witches, which whatſoever they do, pertorm it by an agrec= how they 
ment and compa& with the Devil, towhom they have addicted themſelves: for none can be ad- come fo to be. 
mitted into that Society of Witches, who hath not forſaken Gud the Creator, and his Saviour, and 
hath not transferred the Worſhip due to Him above, upon the Devil, to whom he hath obliged him- $ 
ct. And affuredly,whoſoever addicts himſelt to theſe Magical vanitics and Witcheratts,doth it either What indu- | 
becauſe he doubts of Gods Power. Promiſes, ſteady and great Good Will towards us: orelle for that = them | 
hc is maddcd with an earneti defire of knowing things to come z or elſe becaule Cildaining poverty, "Hes. 
he affe&ts and delires from a poor eſtate to become rich on the ſudden. It 1s the conſtant opinion 
of all, both Ancicnt and Modern, as well Philolophers as Divines, that there are ſome ſuch men; 
which when they have once addictcd therſclves to impious and devillith Arts, can by the wondrous , - RAB} 
craft of the Devil, do many ſtrange things, and change, and corrupt bodics, and the health and lite | 
of them, and the condition of all mundane things. Allo experience forceth us to contcls the fame 3 
for puniſhments are ordaincd by the Laws againſt the Protefſors and Practifers of ſuch Arts; but 
there are no Laws againſt thole things which neither ever have been, nor Ever Cami Into the know- 
ledge of men : for ſuch things arc rightly judged and accounted for impoſhbilities, which have never 
becn ſeen or heard of. : 

Before the birth of Chriſt there have been many ſuch People; tor you may hnd In Exodus and Le- p44. 2. 
ziticus Laws made againſt ſuch perſons by Moſes, by whom God gave the Eaw to his People, The 12vir.cap.15. 
Lord gave the ſentcnce of death to Ochafias by his Prophet, tor that he turned urto theſe kind of 
pecple, We are taught by the Scriptures that there arc good and evil {pirits, and that the former > 
are termed Angels, but the latter Devils z for the Law isallo faid to be given by the Miniltry of An- Helr.1.14. 
gels: and itisfaid that our bodies ſhould riſe again at the ſound of a Trumpet, and at the voice of an _ 3 q -” 
Arch-Angel, Chriſt (aid that God would ſend his Angels to receive the Elect into the Heavens, 4, 

The Hittory of Fob teſtificth that the Devil ſent fie trom Heaven , and killed his Sheep and Cat- 
tel, and raiſed winds that ſhook the four corners of the houſe, and overwhelmed his children in 
the ruines thereof. The Hittory of Achav mentioneth a certam lyirg (pirit in the mouth of the -,, 14. 6 
falſe Prophets. Satan entring into J#44s moved hin to betray 5 vraS Dzvils who in a great _ Mar.16 26. 
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ber poſlefſed the body of a man, were called and obtained of Chriſt that they might enter into Swine, 
whom they carricd headlong into the Sea. 

In the beginning God created a great number of Angels, that thoſe divine and ihcorporeal ſpirits 
might inhabit Heaven, and as Meſſengers, fignifie Gods pleaſure to men, and as Miniſters or Servants, 
perform his commands, who might be as Over-ſeers, and Protectors of humane affairs. Yet of this 

reat number there were ſome who were blinded by pride, and thereby alfo caſt down from the 
The Power of preſence, and heavenly habitation of God the Creator. Theſe harmful and crafty ſpirits delude 
_——_ ® mens minds by divers jugling tricks, and are always contriving ſomething to our harm, and would 
The differen- in a ſhort ſpace deſtroy mankind, but that God reſtrains their tury 3 tor they can onely do ſo much 
ces of Devils. as is permitted them : Expelled Heaven,ſome of them inhabit the Air,others the bowels of the Earth; 
there toremain till God ſhall come to judge the World : and as you ſce the Clouds in the Air ſome- 
whilcs toreſemble Centaurs, otherwhiles Serpents, Rocks, Towers, Men, Birds, Fiſhes, and other 
ſhapes: ſo thele ſpirits turn themſelves into all the ſhapes and wondrous forms of things 3 as oft- 
times into wild Bealts, into Serpents, Toads, Owls, Lapwings, Crows or Ravens, Goats, Aſſes, Dogs, 
Cats, Wolves, Bulls, and the like. Moreover, they oft-times aſſume and enter humane bodies, as 
well dead as alive, whom they torment and puniſh, yea alſo they transform themſelves into Angels 

of Light. 
The delofions They fcign themſelves to be ſhut up and forced by Magical Rings, but that is onely their deceit 
of Devils. and craft z they wiſh, fear, love, hate, and oft-times as by the appointment and decree of God, they 
puniſh MalcfaGtors : for we read that God ſent evil Angels into Egypt, there to deſtroy, They howl 
in the night , they murmur and rattle as if they were bound in chains, they move Benches, Tables, 
Counters, Props, Cupbords, Children in the Cradles, play at Tables and Chels, turn over Books, tell 
Money, walk up and down Rooms and are heard to laugh, to open Windows and Doors, caſt ſound- 
ing Veſſels, as Braſs and the like, upon the ground, break Stone-pots and Glaſſes, and make other the 
. .. like noiſes. Yet none of all theſe things appear to us when we ariſe in the morning, neither tind we 
_ A. ogy any thing out of its place or broken. They are called by ſeveral names, as Devils, Evil ſpirits, Incubi, 
'_ Sxceubi, Hobgoblins, Fairies, Robin-good-tellows, Evil angels, Sathan, Lucifer, the Father of Lies, 
Prince of Darkneſs, and of the World, Legion, and other names agreeable to their Offices and 


Natures. 


—_ — 


CHAP. XIV, 
Of the ſubterrene Devils, and ſuch as haunt Mines. 


What the Des 
vils in Mines 
do, 


there are ſeen ſpirits, wko in the ſhape and habit of Men, work there, and running up and 

down ſeem to do much work, when notwithſtanding they do nothing indeed. But in the 
mcan time they hurt none of the by-{tanders, unleſs they be provoked thereto by words or laughter : 
for then they will throw ſome heavy or hard thing upon him that hurt them, or injure them ſome 
other way. 

The Ge Author affirms that there is a filver Mine in Rhetia, out of which Peter Briot, the Gover- 
your of the place, did in his time get much Silver. In this Mine there was a Devil, who chiefly on 
Friday, when as the Miners put the Mineral they had digged into Tubs, kept a great quarter, and 
made himſelf exceeding bulic, and poured the Mineral as he liſted, out of one Tub into another, 
It happened one day that he was more bufie than he uſed to be, ſo that one of the Miners reviled 
him, and bad him be gone on a vengeance to the puniſhment appointed for him. The Devil offen- 
ded with this imprecation and ſcoff, ſo wrelted the Miner, taking him by the head, twining hisneck 
about, he ſet his face behind him, yet was not the Workman killed therewith, but lived, and was 


known by divers for many years after. 


| * Lavater writes, that by the certain report of ſuch as work in Mines, that in ſome Mines 


FA 


CHAP. XV. 


By what means the Devils may deceive uh. 


vers ways: for they excel in purity and ſubtilty of eſſence, and in the much ule of things : 

betides, they challenge a great preheminence, as the Princes of this World, over all ſublu- 
nary bodies. Wherefore it is no marvel if they, the Teachers and Parents of Lies, thould calt clouds 
and miſts before our Eyes from the beginning, and turn themſelves into a thouſand ſhapes of thing; 
and bodies, that by thele juglings and tricks they may ſhadow and darken mens minds. 


Devils are 
Spirits, 


(): minds involved in the earthy habitation of our bodies, may be deluded by the Devils di- 
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CHAP. XVI 
Of Succubi and Incubi. 


The reaſon of men in copulation, whereupon ſuch as have had to do with men, were called Succabi; tholc 

m_ => a which made uſe of Women, Incubi. Verily St. Auguſtine ſeemeth not to be altogether again 

Debycap. 22, & but that they, taking upon them the ſhape of man, may till the genitals, as by the help of Nature, 

23. wa" wy that by this means they may drawalide the unwary, by the flames of Luſt, from Vertue and 
altity. 


An Hiftory. Fobn Rufe, in his Book of the Conception and Generation of Man, writes that in his time, 2 
Certall 


Poon by theſe fore-mentioned Arts and Deceits,they have ſundry times accompanied with 
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certain Woman of monſtrous luſt, and wondrous imprudency, had to do by night with a Devil that 
turned himſclt into a man, and that her belly (welled up preſently after the at, and when as ſhe 
thought [he was with child, the fell into ſogrievous a diſcaſe, that the voided all her cntrails by ſtool, 
Medicins nothing at all prevailing, 

Thelike Hiſtory is told of a ſervant of a certain Butcher, who thinking too attentively on Venc- 
rous mattcrs, a Devil appcarcd to him in the ſhape of a Woman, with whom ( {uppoling it to be a 
Woran) when as he had todo, his genitals ſo burncd after the a&t, that becoming inflamed he died 
with a great deal of torment, 


An Hiſtorg. 


Neither doth Peter Paludanus, and Martin Arelatenſis think it abſurd to affirm that Devils may be- An opinion 
get children, if they ſhall cjaculate into the Womans womb ſced taken trom ſome man either dead <vntured. 


or alive, Yet this opinion is molt abſurd and full of falſity, mans ſeed conlifting, of a ſeminal or 
ſanguinous matter, and much ſpirit : if it run otherwiſe into the womb than from the teſticles, and 
ſtay never {o little a while, it loſeth its ſtrength and efficacy, the heat and ſpirits vanilhing away 3 
for even the too great length of a mans yard is reckoned amongſt the cauſes of barrennels, by reaſon 
chat the (ced is cooled by the length of the way. It any in copulation, after the cjaculation of the 
ſced, preſcntly draw themſelves trom the Wornans embraces, they are thought not to generate, by 
reaſon of the air entering into the yet open womb, which is thought to corrupt the ſeed. By which 
it appears how falſe that Hiſtory in Averrois is, of a certain Woman that ſaid the conceived with child 


Awv*rvors Fs 
Hiſtory con- 


by a mans fſced ſhed in a Bath, and fodrawn into her womb, ſhe cntering the Bath preſently after yia of falſe- 
his departure forth, It is much les credible that Devils can copulate with Women, for they are hood, 


of an abſolute ſpirituous Nature 3 but bloud and fleſh are neceſſary tor the generation of man. What 
natural reaſon can allow that the incorporcal Devils can. love corporcal Women ? And how can we 
think that they can generate, who want the inſtruments of gencration ? How can they who neither 
cat nor drink be ſaid to {well with ſced ? Now where the propagation of the ſpecies is not neceſſary 
to be {upplicd by the ſuccetſon of individuals, Nature hath givenno defire to Venery, neither hath 
it imparted the ule of gencration 3 but the Devils once created were made immortal by Gods ap- 

intment : If the faculty of generation ſhould be granted to Devils, long ſince all places had been 
tull of them. Wherefore it at any time Women with child by the familiarity of the Devil, ſeem to 
travel, we muſt think it happens by thoſe Arts we mentioned in the former Chapter, to wit, they 
uſe to (tuff up the bodies of living Women with cold clouts, bones, pieces of iron, thorns, twiſted 
hairs, pieces of wood, Serpents, and a world of ſuch trumpery, wholly difſenting from a Womans 
nature : who afterwards, the time, as it were, of their delivery drawing nigh, through the womb of 
her that was falſly judged with child, bctore the blinded, and, as it were bound up eyes of the by- 
ſtanding women, they give vent to their impoltures. The following Hiſtory, recorded in the Wri- 
tings of many molt credible Authors, may give credit thereto. 

There was at Conſtance a fair Damoſel called Margaret, who ſerved a wealthy Citizen: ſhe gave 
it out cvcry where that ſhe was with child by lying with a Devil on a certain night, Wherefore the 
Magiſtrates thought it ht the ſhould be kept in Priſon, that it might be apparent both to them 
and others, what the end of this exploit would be. The time of deliverance approaching, ſhe felt 
pains like thoſe which Women indure in travail; at length, after many throws, by the Midwives 
help, in ſtead. of a child, ſhe brought forth iron nails, pieces of wood, of glals, bones, ftones, hairs, 
tow, and the like things, as much different from each others as trom the nature of her that brought 
them forth, and which were tormerly thruft in by the Devil to delude the too credulous minds 
Of men, . 

The Church acknowledgeth that Devils by the permiſſion” and appointment of God puniſhing 
our wickednc(s, may abuſc a certain ſhape, fo to ule copulation with mankind. But that an hu- 
mane birth may thence ariſc, it not onely affirms to be falſe, but detetis as impious, as which believes 
that there was never any man begot without the ſeed of man, our Saviour Chriſt excepted. Now 
what confuſion and perturbation of Creatures ſhould poſſeſs this world (as Caſſianus faith) it Devils 
could conceive by copulation with men ? or if Women ſhould prove with child by accompanying 
them, how many Monltcrs would the Devils have brought forth from the beginning of the world ? 
how inany Prodigies by caſting their ſeed into the wombs of wild and brute Beaſts ? tor by the opi- 
nion of Philoſophers, as oftcn as Faculty and Will concur, the effe&t mult neceſlarily follow: now 
the Devils never have wanted will to ditturb mankind, and the order of this World; for the Devil 
as they ſay, is our common enemy from the beginning 3 and as God is the author of order, and 
beauty, ſo the Devil, by Pride, contrary to God, is the cauſer of confulion and wickedneſs. 

Whercfore if power ſhould accrew equal to his evil mind and nature, and his infinite defire of 
miſchictand envy 3 who can doubt but a great confuſion of all things and ſpecies, and alſo great de- 
formity would invade the decent and comely order of this Univerſe, Monſters ariſing on every fide: 
But ſceing that Devils are incorporeal, what reaſon can induce Us to believe that they can be deligh- 
ted with venerous actions: and what will can there be whereas there is no delight, nor any decay of 
the ſpecies to be fearcd ? ſecing that by Gods appointment they are immortal, ſo to remain for ever 
in puniſhment 3 ſo what need they ſucceſſion of individuals by generation ? wherctore if they nei- 
ther will nor can, it is a madneſs to think that they do commix with Man, 


Fff 2 CHAP. 


The illuſions 
of the Devil. 


An Hiſtory, 


Our fins are 
the cauſe thar 
the Devils a- 
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Of Monſters and Prodigies. Book XXY. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of Magick.and ſupernatural Diſeaſes vnd Remedies. 


by the Art of the Devil, Witches, and Conjurers, his Servants, I have thought good to 
add the following Hiſtory of certain Diſeaſes, and remedies ſupernatural, and wholly magi- 
Lib.2, de abit. cal out of Fernelixs. There are Diſeaſes, which as they are ſent amongſt men by God being oftended, 
cayſ.cap.16, fo they cannot expe cure otherwiſe than from God, from whence they are thought ſupernaturally 
to have their eſſence and cure. Thus the Air oft-times, yet chicfly in the time of King David, being 

defiled with the Peſtilence, killed ſixty odd thouſand perlons. 

: Thus Hezechias was ſtruck with a grievous diſeaſe: Fob was dehiled with filthy Ulcers by Satan 
- _ _ at Gods command. And as the Devil, the cruel enemy of mankind, commonly uſeth by Gods per- 
afiſtarce, Miſſion to afflict thoſe : ſo wicked perſons by the wondrous ſubtilty of the Devil, offer violence and 

do harm to many. Some invoke I know not what Spirits, and adjure them with Herbs, Exorciſms, 
Imprecations, Incantations, Charms : and others hang about their necks, or otherwiſe carry certain 
Writings, Characters, Rings, Images, and other ſuch impious ſtuff, Some uſe Songs, Sounds, or 
Numbers : ſometimes Potions, Pertumes, and Smells; ſometimes Geſtures and Jugling. There be 
ſome that make the portraiture of the abſent Party in Wax, and boaſt that they can cauſe or bring a 
diſcaſe into whatſoever part thereof they prick, by the force of their Words and Stars, into the like 
part of the party abſent; and they have no few other tricks to bring other diſeaſes, 

We know for certain that Magicians, Witches, and Conjurers, have by charms ſo bound ſome 
that they could not have to do with their Wives 3 and have made others ſo impotent, as it they had 
been gelt or made Eunuchs. Neither do wicked men onely ſend diſeaſes into mans body, but alſo 
Devils themſclves. Theſe truly are ſoon diftraftcd with a certain Fury, but in this one thing they 
differ from ſimple Madncſs, for that they ſpeak things of great difhculty, tell things paſt and hid, 
diſcloſe the ſecrets of ſuch asare preſent, and revile them many ways, and are terrified, tremble and 
grow angry by the power of divine words. 

An Hiſtory. Onenot very long agon, being by reaſon of heat exceeding drie in the night-time, rifing out of 
his ſleep. and not finding drink, took an apple that he found by chance, and eating it he thought his 
jaws were ſhut and held faſt as by ones hands, and that he was almoli ſtrangled: and alſo now poſ- 
ſeſſed of a Devil entering into him, he ſeemed in the dark to be devoured ot a huge excceding black 
Dog, which he, afterwards reſtorcd to his former health, orderly related to me, There were divers 
who by his pulſe, heat and the roughneſs of his tongue , thought him to be in a Fever, and by his 
watching, and the perturbation of his mind, thought him onely to rave, 

An Hiſtory, Another young Noble man, ſome few years ſince, was troubled at {ct times with a ſhaking of the 
body, and as it were a Convulfion, wherewith one while he would move onely his lett arm, another 
while the right arm and alſo ſometimes but one finger onely, ſomewhiles but one leg, ſometimes 
the other, and at other times the whole trunk of his body, with ſuch force and agility, that lying in 
his bed, he could ſcarce be held by four men z his head lay without any ſhaking, his tongue and ſpeech 
was tree, his underſtanding ſound, and all his ſenſes pertect even in the height of his ht. He was 
taken at the leaſt ten timcs a day, well in ſpaces between, but wearicd with labour : it might have 
been judged a true Epileplic, if the underttanding and ſenſes had failed, 

The moſt judicious Phyſicians who were called to him, judged it a Convulſion, couln-german to 

the Falling-ſickneſs, proceeding from a malign and venomous vapour impatt in the ſpine of the 

Back, whence a vapour diſperſcd it felf over. all the Nerves, which paſs from the ſpine every way 

into the Limbs, but not. into the Brain. To remove this , which they judged the cauſe , frequent 

Clyſters are ordained, and ſtrong Purges of all ſorts, Cupping-glaſſes are applied to the beginnings 

ot the Nerves, Fomentations, Unions, Emplatiers, firlt to diſcuſs, then to ſtrengthen and wear 

away the malign quality : Theſe things doing little good, he was ſweated with Baths, Stoves, and 

a Decoction of Gzaiacum, which did no more good than the former, for that we were all tar from 

the knowledge of the true cauſe ofhis Diſeaſe : tor in the third moneth, a certain Devil was found to 

., bethe Author ofall this ill, bewraying himſelf by voice, and unaccuſtomed words and ſentences, as 

= To —_ well Latin as Greek ( mouge the Patient were ignorant of the Greek Tongue: ) he laid open 
by ſpeaking of Many Secrets of the By-ſtanders, and chiefly of the Phyſicians, deriding them tor that he had abu- 

Greck. ſed them to the Patients great harm, becauſe they had brought his body ſo low by needleſs Pur- 

gations, 

When his Father came to viſithim, he would cry out long before he came at him, or ſaw him, 
Drive away this Viſitant, and keep him from coming in here : or elſe pluck, his Chain from about his neck : 
for on this (as it is the cuſtom of the French Order of Knights ) there hangs the image of St, Mi- 
chael. If holy and divine things were read before him, he ſhook and trembled more violently, When 
his Fit was over, he remembred all that was done, and affirmed he did it againtt his will, and that 
Devils wax he was ſorry forit. The Devil, forced by Ceremonies and Exorciſms, denied that he was damned 
angry, and are for any crime, and ſaid that he was a ſpirit :- being asked who he was, and by what means and power 
terrified by hedid theſe things, he ſaid that he had many habitations into which he could betake himlelt, and 
divine things. 51 the time of his reſt, he could torment others : that he was caſt into this body by a certgin perſon 

whom he would not name, and that he entcred by his feet up to his neck, and that he would go 
forth again the ſame way, when as his appointed time was come. He ſpoke of ſundry othcr things, 
as others which are poſſeſſed uſe to do. 

Now I ſpeak not theſe things as new or firange, but that it may appear that Devils ſometimes 


entcrivg.into the body , do ſome whiles torment it by divcrlſe and uncouth ways z other whites 
they 


To I may refreſh the mind of the Reader, invited to theſe Hiſtories of Monſters raiſed up 
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they donot enter in, but either agitate the good humours of the body, or draw the ill intothe princi- 
pal parts, or with them obſtruct the veins or other paſſages, or change the ſtrufture of the infiruments, 
trom which cauſes innumerable diſeaſes proceed : of theſe, Devils are the authors, and wretched and 
forlorn perſons the Miniſters ; and the reaſon of theſe things is beyond the ſearch of Nature. 

Pliny tells that the Emperour Nero in his time found magical arts moſt vain and falſe : but what 
need we alledge profane Writers, when as thoſe things that are recorded in Scripture of the Pytho- 
niſs, of the Woman ſpeaking in her belly, of Ring Nebuchodonozor, of the Magicians of Pharaob, and 
other ſuch things not a few, prove that there both is, and hath been Magick. Pliny tells of Denar- 
chus, that he talting of the entrails of a ſacrificed child, turned himſclt intoa Wolf, We read in Ho- 
mer that Circe in the long wandring of Ulyſes, changed his Companions into Beaſts, with an in- 
chanted Cup or Potion : and in Virgil, that the growing Corn may be ſpoiled or carried away by 
inchantments : which things, unleſs they were approved and witneſſed by many mens credits, the 
wiſdom of Magiſtrates and Lawyers, would not have made ſo many Laws againſt Magicians, nei- 
ther would there have been a mul& impoſed upon their heads by the Law of the Twelve Tables, 
who had inchanted other mens Corn. But as in magical Arts the Devil doth not exhibit things 
themſelves, as thoſe which he cannot make, but onely certain ſhews or appearances of things : ſo in 
theſe which are any ways accommodated to the uſe of Phyſick, the Cure is neither certain nor ſafe, 


' but deceitful, captious, and dangerous. 


I have ſeen the Jaundice over the whole body, cured in one night, by a written {croul hanged ſeis A de- 
Cc u 


that is perfor- 
med by the 


about the neck : alſo I have ſeen Agues chaſed away by words and ſuch ceremonics, but in a ſhort 
while after they returned again and became much worſe. Now there are ſome vain things, and ve- 


rily the fanſies of old Women, which becauſe they have long poſſefled the minds of men, weakened Devil. 


with too much ſuperſtition, we term them ſuperſtitious. Theſe are ſuch as we cannot truly ſay of 
them, wheretore and whence they have the faculties aſcribed to them : tor they neither ariſe from the 
temperament, neither from the other manifeſt qualities, neither from the whole ſubſtance, neither 
from a divine or magical power, from which two laſt mentioned, all Medicins beyond Nature, and 
which are conſequently to be uſed to Diſeaſes, whole effences are ſupernatural, muſt proceed. Such 
like old Wives Medicins and ſuperſtitious remedies, are written Figures and Characters, Rings, where 


Old Wives ſu- 
perſticious 

X gage _ > Medicins 4- 
neither the aſſiſtance of God or Spirits is implored. Let me ask you, Is it not a ſuperſtitious Medi- gainſt divers 


cin to heal the Falling-fſickneſs, to carry in writing the name of the three Kings, Gaſpar, Melchior, Diſeaſes. 


and Balthaſar, who came to worlhip Chriſt ? To help the Tooth-ach, it one whileſt Maſs is ſaying, 
touch his teeth, ſaying theſe words, Os non comminnitis ex eo ? To liay Vomiting with certain Cere- 
monies and words, which they abſent pronounce, thinking it ſufhcient if that they but onely know 
the Patients name? 

I ſaw a certain fellow that with murmuring a few words, and touching the part, would ſtanch 
bloud out of what part ſoever it lowed : there be ſome who to that purpole fay this, De latere ejus 
exivit ſanguis & aqua. How many Prayers or Charms are carried about to cure Agues ? ſome taking 
hold of the Patients hand, ſay, que facilis tibi Febris hec fit, atque Marie virgini Chriſti partus. Ano 
ther waſheth his hands with the Patient before the Fit,-ſaying to himſelt that ſolemn Pſalm, Exal- 
tabo te Deus, mens Rex, &c. It one tell an Afs in his Ear that'he is ſtung by a Scorpion, they fay that 
the danger is immediately over. 

As there are many ſuperſtitious words, ſo there are many ſuperſtitious writings alſo. To help 
ſore Eyes, a Paper wherein the the two Greek Letters T and A are written, muſt be tied in a thred, 
and hanged about the neck. And for the Tooth-ach this ridiculous ſaying, Strigiles facileſqwe denta- 
te, dentium dolorem perſanate. Allo oft-times there isno ſmall ſuperſtition in things that are outward- 
ly applied. Such is that of Apollonizs in Pliny, to ſcarifie the Gums in the Tooth-ach, with the 
tooth of one that dicd a violent death : to make Pills of theskull of one hanged, againſt the bitings 
of a mad Dog : to cure the Falling-lickneſs by cating the feſh of a wild Beati killed with the fame 
iron wherewith a man was killed : that he ſhall be freed from a Quartan Ague who ſhall drink 
the Wine whereinto the Sword that hath cut off a mans head, ſhall be pur 3 and he, the parings of 
whoſe nails ſhall 'be tied in a linnen cloth to the neck of a quick Ecl, and the Eel let go into the 
Water again. The pain of the Milt to be afſwaged, if a Beaſts Milt be laid upon it, and the Phy- 
fician fay that he cures or makes a Medicin for the Milt. Any one to be freed trom the Cough, 
who ſhall ſpit in the mouth of a Toad , letting her go away alive. The Halter wherein one hath 
been hanged put about the Temples, to help the Head-ach. This word Abracadabra, written on a 
Paper, after the manner deſcribed by Serenus, and hanged about the neck, to help Agues or Fevers, 
eſpecially Semi-tertians. What truth can be in that which ſundry athrm, that a leaf of Lathyris, 
which is a kind of Spurge, if it be plucked upwards, will cauſe vomit, but broken downwards will 
move to Stool ? You may alſo tind many other ſuperſtitious fictions concerning herbs, ſuch as 


Galen reports that Andreas and Pamphilus writ, as incantations, transformations, and herbs dedicated L3b.6. de Sing] 


to Conjurers and Devils. 

I had thought never in this place to have mentioned theſe and the like, but that there may be 
everywhere found ſuch wicked perſons, who leaving the Arts and Means which are appointed 
by God to preſerve the health of Mans body, fly to the ſuperſtitious and ridiculous remedies of 
Sorcerers, or rather of Devils , which notwithſtanding the Devil ſometimes makes to pertorm 
their wiſhed tor effects, that ſo he may ſtill keep them enſnared and addicted to his ſervice, Net- 
ther is it to be approved which many ſay, that it is good to be healed by any Art or Means, tor 
that healing is a good work. This ſaying is unworthy of a Chriſtian, and favours rather of him that 
truſts more to the Devil than in God, Fhoſe Empericks are not of the Society of Sorcerers and 
Magicians, who heal ſimple wounds with dry lint, or lint dipt in water : this Cure is neither magi- 
cal nor miraculous, as many ſuppoſe, but wholly natural, proceeding from the healing Fountains 


of Naturez Wounds and Fractures which the Surgeon may heal by onely taking away the impedt- 
Fft 3 , meats, 
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CHAP. XVII 
Of Magickand ſupernatural Diſeaſes nd Remedies. 


by the Art of the Devil, Witches, and Conjurers, his Servants, I have thought good to 
add the following Hiſtory of certain Diſeaſes, and remedies ſupernatural, and wholly magi- 
L#b.2, de abit. cal out of Fernelius. There are Diſcaſes, which as they are ſent amongſt men by God being offended, 
, Cauſ.cap.16: fg they cannot expedt cure otherwiſe than from God, from whence they are thought ſupernaturally 
to have their eſſence and cure. Thus the Air oft-times, yet chiefly in the time of King David, being 
defiled with the Peſtilence, killed ſixty odd thouſand perſons. : 
| Thus Hezechias was ſtruck with a grievous diſeaſe: Fob was defiled with filthy Ulcers by Satan 
= = = at Gods command. And as the Devil, the cruel enemy of mankind, commonly uſeth by Gods per- 
_— * miſſion to afflid thoſe : ſo wicked perſons by the wondrous ſubtilty of the Devil, offer violence and 
do harm to many. Some invoke I know not what Spirits, and adjure them with Herbs, Exorciſms, 
Imprecations, Incantations, Charms: and others hang about their necks, or otherwiſe carry certain 
Writings, CharaQters, Rings, Images, and other ſuch impious ſtuff, Some uſe Songs, Sounds, or 
Numbers : ſometimes Potions, Pertumes, and Smells; ſometimes Geſtures and Jugling. There be 
ſome that make the portraiture of the abſent Party in Wax, and boaſt that they can cauſe or bring a 
diſcaſe into whatſoever part thereof they prick, by the force of their Words and Stars, into the like 
part of the party abſent ; and they have no few other tricks to bring other diſcaſes. 

We know for certain that Magicians, Witches, and Conjurers, have by charms {o bound ſome 
that they could not have to do with their Wives 3 and have made others ſo impotent, as it they had 
been gelt or made Eunuchs. Neither do wicked men onely ſend diſeaſes into mans body, but alſo 
Devils themſclves. Theſe truly arc ſoon diltratcd with a certain Fury, but in this one thing they 
differ from ſimple Madneſs, for that they ſpeak things of great difficulty, tell chingspaſt and hid, 
diſcloſe the ſecrets of ſuch asare preſent, and revile them many ways, and are terrified, tremble and . 
grow angry by the power of divine words. 

An Hiſtory. Onenot very long agon, being by reaſon of heat exceeding drie in the night-time, rifing out of 
his ſleep. and not finding drink, took an apple that he found by chance, and eating it he thought his 
jaws were ſhut and held faſt as by ones hands, and that he was almoli ftrangled: and alſo now poſ- 
ſeſſed of a Devil entering into him, he ſeemicd in the dark to be devoured ot a huge excceding black 
Dog, which he, afterwards reſtorcd to his formcr health, orderly related to me, There were divers 
who by his pulſe, heat and the roughneſs of his tongue , thought him to be in a Fever, and by his 
watching, and the perturbation of his mind, thought him onely to rave. | 

An Hiſtory, Another young Noble man, ſome few years ſince, was troubled at {ct times with a ſhaking of the 

body, and as it were a Convullion, wherewith one while he would move onely his left arm, another 
while the right arm; and alſo ſometimes but one finger onely, ſomewhiles but one leg, ſometimes 
the other, and at other times the whole trunk of his body, with ſuch force and agility, that lying in 
his bed, he could ſcarce be held by four men his head lay without any ſhaking, his tongue and ſpecch 
was free, his underſtanding ſound , and all his ſenſes perfect even in the height of his hit. He was 
taken at the leaſt ten timcs a day, well in ſpaces between, but wearicd with labour : it might have 
been judged a true Epilepfie, if the underltanding and ſenſes had tailed, 

The moſt judicious Phyſicians who were called to him, judged it a Convullion, coulmn-german to 
the Falling-lickneſs, procecding from a malign and venomous vapour impact in the ſpine of the 
Back, whence a vapour diſperſcd it {elf over. all the Nerves, which paſs from the ſpine every way 
into the Limbs, but not. into the Brain. To remove this , which they judged the cauſe , frequent 
Clyſters are ordained, and ſtrong Purges of all ſorts, Cupping-glaſſes are applied to the beginnings 
ot the Nerves, Fomentations, Un&tions, Emplatters, firlt to diſcuſs, then to ſtrengthen and wear 
away the malign quality : Theſe things doing little good, he was {weated with Baths, Stoves, and 
a Decoction of Gzaiacum, which did no more good than the former, for that we were all far from 
the knowledge of the true cauſe ofhis Diſeaſe : tor in the third moneth, a certain Devil was found to 

., bethe Author ofall this ill, bewraying himſelf by voice, and unaccultomed words and ſentences, as 
The Devil 1.11 Latin as Greek ( my the Patient were ignorant of the Greek Tongue: ) he laid open 


To I may refreſh the mind of the Reader, invited to theſe Hiſtories of Monſters raiſed up 


himſelf 
by ſpeaking of many Secrets of the By-ftanders, and chiefly of the Phyſicians, deriding them tor that he had abu- 


Greek, ſed them to the Patients great harm, becauſe they had brought his body ſo low by needleſs Pur- 
gations, 

When his Father came to viſit him, he would cry out long before he came at him, or ſaw him, 
Drive away this Viſitant, and keep him from coming in here : or elſe pluck, his Chain from about his neck : 
for on this (as it is the cuſtom of the French Order of Knights ) there hangs the image ct St. Mi- 
> chael. If holy and divine things were read before him, he ſhook and trembled more violently, When 
his Fit was over, he remembred all that was done, and affirmed he did it againſt his will, and that 
Devils wax he was ſorry for it. The Devil, forced by Ceremonies and Exorciſms, denied that he was damned 
angry, and are for any crime, and ſaid that he was a ſpirit : being asked who he was, and by what incans and power 
terrified by hedid theſe things, he ſaid that he had many habitations into which he could betake himſelt, and 
divine things. ; the time of his reſt, he could torment others : that he was caſt into this body by a certgin perſon 
whom he would not name, and that he entcred by his feet up to his neck, and that he would go 
forth again the ſame way, when as his appointed time was come. He ſpoke of ſundry otlicr things, 

as others which are poſſeſſed uſe to do. 
Now I ſpeak not theſe things as new or firange, but that it may appcar that Devils ſometimes 


entering into the body , do ſome whiles torment it by diycrſe and uncouth ways z other whiles 
they 
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they donot enter in, but either agitate the good humours of the body, or draw the ill intothe princi- 
pal parts, or with them obſtruct the veins or other paſſages, or change the ſtructure of the inſtruments, 
trom which cauſes innumerable diſeaſes proceed : of theſe, Devils are the authors, and wretched and 
forlorn perſons the Miniſters : and the reaſon of theſe things is beyond the ſearch of Nature. 

Pliny tells that the Emperour Nero in his time found magical arts moſt vain and falſe : but what 
need we alledge profane Writers, when as thoſe things that are recorded in Scripture of the Pytho- 
niſs, of the Woman ſpeaking, in her belly, of Ring Nebxchodonozor, of the Magicians of Pharaob, and 
other ſuch things not a few, prove that there both is, and hath been Magick. Pliny tells of Denar- 
chus, that he talting of the entrails of a ſacrificed child, turned himſclt intoa Wolf, We rcad in Ho- 
mer that Circe in the long wandring of Ulyſſes, changed his Companions into Beaſts, with an in- 
chanted Cup or Potion : and in Virgil, that the growing Corn may be (poiled or carried away by 
inchantments : which things, unleſs they were approved and witnefled by many mens credits, the 
wiſdom of Magiſtrates and Lawyers, would not have made ſo many Laws againſt Magicians, nei- 
ther would there have been a mulct impoſed upon their heads by the Law of the Twelve Tables, 
who had inchanted other mens Corn. But as in magical Arts the Devil doth not exhibit things 
themſelves, as thoſc which he cannot make, but onely certain ſhews or appearances of things : 1o in 
theſe which are any ways accommodated to the uſe of Phylick, the Cure is neither certain nor fate, 
but deceitful, captious, and dangerous. 

T have ſeen the Jaundice over the whole body, curcd in one night, by a written {croul hanged *f. 
about the neck :* alſo I have ſeen Agues chaſed away by words and ſuch ceremonics, but in a ſhort — wr 
while after they returned again and became much worſe. Now there are ſome vain things, and ve- med by the 
rily the fanſies of old Women, which becauſe they have long poſſefled the minds of men, weakened Devil. 
with too much ſuperſtition, we term them ſuperſtitions. Theſe are ſuch as we cannot truly ſay of 
them, wheretore and whence they have the faculties aſcribed to them : tor they neither ariſe trom the 
temperament, neither from the other manifeſt qualities, neither from the whole ſubſtance, neither 
from a divine or magical power, from which two laſt mentioned, all Medicins beyond Nature, and : 
which are conſequently to be uſed to Diſeaſes, whole efſences are ſupernatural, muſt proceed. Such _——_— ſu- 
like old Wives Medicins and ſuperſtitious remedies, are written Figures and Characters,Rings, where ES 
neither the aſſiſtance of God or Spirits is implored. Let me ask you, Is it not a ſuperſtitious Medi- gainſt divers 
cin to heal the Falling-ſickneſs, to carry in writing the name of the three Kings, Gaſpar, Melchior, Diſeaſes. 
and Balthaſar, who came to worlhip Chriſt? To help the Tooth-ach, it one whileſt Maſs is ſaying, 
touch his teeth, ſaying theſe words, Os non comminnitis ex eo * To tay Vomiting with certain Cere- 
monies and words, which they abſent pronounce, thinking it ſuthcient it that they but onely know 
the Patients name? 

I ſaw a certain fellow that with murmuring a few words, and touching the part, would ftanch 
bloud out of what part ſoever it lowed : there be ſome who to that purpole ſay this, De latere ejus 
exivit ſanguis & aqua, How many Prayers or Charms are carried about to cure Agues ? ſome taking 
hold of the Patients hand, ſay, Aque facilis tibi Febris hec fit, atque Marie virgini Chriſti partus. Ano» 
ther walheth his hands with the Patient before the Fit,-ſaying to himſelt that ſolemn Pſalm, Exal- 
tabo te Deus, mens Rex, &c, It one tell an Als in his Ear that'he is ſtung by a Scorpion, they fay that 
the danger is immediately over. 

As there are many ſuperſtitious words, ſo there are many ſuperſtitious writings alſo. To help 
ſore Eyes, a Paper wherein the the two Greek Letters T and A are written, muſt be tied in a thred, 
and hanged about the neck. And for the Tooth-ach this ridiculous ſaying, Strigiles facileſque denta- 

te, dentium dolorem perſanate. Alſo oft-times there is no ſmall ſuperſtition in things that are outward- 
ly applied. Such is that of Apollonius in Pliny, to ſcarifie the Gums in the Tooth-ach, with the 
tooth of one that dicd a violent death : to make Pills of theskull of one hanged, againſt the bitings 
of a mad Dog : to cure the Falling-lickneſs by cating the fleſh of a wild Beat killed with the fame 
iron wherewith a man was killed : that he ſhall be freed from a Quartan Ague who ſhall drink 
the Wine whercinto the Sword that hath cut off a mans head, ſhall be pur ; and he, the paringsof 
whoſe nails ſhall 'be tied in a linnen cloth to the neck of a quick Ecl, and the Eel let go into the 
Water again. The pain of the Milt to be afſwaged, if a Beaſts Milt be laid upon it, and the Phy- 
fician fay that he cures or makes a Medicin for the Milt. Any one to be trced from the Cough, 
who ſhall ſpit in the mouth of a Toad , letting her go away alive. The Halter wherein one hath 
been hanged put about the Temples, to help the Head-ach. This word Abracadabra, written on a 
Paper, after the manner deſcribed by Serenus, and hanged about the neck, to help Agues or Fevers, 
eſpecially Semi-tertians. What truth can be in that which ſundry athrm, that a leaf of Lathyris, » 
which is a kind of Spurge, if it be plucked upwards, will cauſe vomit, but broken downwards will 
move to Stool ? You may alſo find many other ſuperſtitious fictions concerning herbs, fuch as 
Galen reports that Andreas and Pamphilus writ, as incantations, transformations, and herbs dedicated £4b.6. de Simg 
to Conjurers and Devils, 

I had thought never in this place to have mentioned theſe and the like, but that there may be 
everywhere found ſuch wicked perſons, who leaving the Arts and Means which are appointed 
by God to preſerve the health of Mans body, fly to the ſuperſtitious and ridiculous remedies of 
Sorcerers , or rather of Devils, which notwithſtanding the Devil ſometimes makes to perform 
their wiſhed tor effects, that ſo he may ſtill keep them enſnared and addicted to his fervice, Nei- 
ther is it to beapproved which many ſay, that it is good to be healed by any Art or Means, tor 
that healing is a good work. This faying is unworthy of a Chriſtian, and {avours rather of him that 
truſts more to the Devil than in God, Fhoſ: Empericks are not of the Society of Sorcerers and 


Ir is but a de- 


Magicians, who heal fimple wounds with dry lint, or lint dipt in water : this Cure is neither magi- 
cal nor miraculous, as many ſuppoſe, but wholly natural, proceeding from the healing Fountains 
of Nature z Wounds and Fractures which the Surgeon may heal by onely taking away the impedi- 

Fft imeins, 
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ments, that is pain, defluxions, inflammatiov, an abſceſs and gangrene, which retard and hinder the 
cure of ſuch difeaſes. The following examples will ſufficiently make evident the Devils maliciouſ- 
neſs, always wickedly and craftily plotting againſt our ſafety and lite. 

£5b.epiſt.38.4, A certain Woman of Florence (as Langius writes) having a malign ulcer, and being troubled with 
intolerable pain at the ſtomach, ſo that the Phyſicians could give her no eaſe : behold on a ſudden 
ſhe vomited up long and crooked nails and braſs needles wrapped up with wax and hairs, and at 
length a great gobbet of fleſh, ſo big that a Giants jaws could ſcarce ſwallow it. 

But that which happened in the year of our redemption 153g. ina certain Town called Fugen- 
Ral, in the Biſhoprick of Eiſtet, exceeds all credit, unleſs there were Eye-witneſles of approved 
integrity yet living. In this Town one Ulrich Nwſeſſer, an Husbandman, was tormented with grie- 
vous pain in the one ſide of his belly; he ſuddenly got hold of a iron Key with his hand under the 
skin, which was not hurt, the which the Barber-Surgeon of the place cut out with a Razor; yet 
for all this the pain ceaſed not, but he grew every day worſe than other : wherefore expecting no 
other remedy but death, he got a Knife and cut his throat. His dead body was opened, and in his 
ſtomach were found a round and loggiſh piece of wood, four ſicel knives, part ſharp, and part toothed 
hke a Saw, and twoſharp pieces of iron, each whereof exceedeth the length of a ſpan 3 there was al- 
fo as it wcre a ball of hair. All theſe things were put in by the craft and deceit of the Devil. Thus 


far Langius. 


— _ — 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Cozenages and crafty Tricks of Beggars. 


pe 


ſelves, by reaſon of their nature full of admiration, have ſome kind of monſtrouſneſs in them, 

 orelſe from ſome other ways, as by the craft and cozenage of men. And becauſe to the 

laſt mentioned crafts of the Devil, the ſubtle devices of begging Companions are ſomewhat alike, 

therefore I will handlc them in the next place, that the Surgeon being admoniſhed of them, may be 
more cautious and cunning, in difcerning them when he meets with them. 

Anno Dom. 1525, when I was at Anjox, there ſtood a crafty Beggar begging at the Church door, 
who tying and hiding his own arm behind his back, ſhewed in (tead thereot, onc cut from the body 
of one that was hanged, and this he propped up and bound to his breſt, and fo laid it open to view, 
as it it had been all cnflamed, ſo to move ſuch as paſſed by, unto greater commileration of him. The 
cozenage lay hid, every one giving him money, until at length his counterfeit arm not being ſurcly 
faſincd, fell upon the ground ,many ſeeing and obſcrving it 3 he being apprehended and laid in pri- 
ſon, by the appointment of the Magiftrate was whipped through the Town, with his falſe arm hang- 

10g before him, and fo baniſhed. 

Another ofa HT had a brother called Fohn Parey, a Surgeon, who dwelt in Vitre in Britain he once obſerved a 

cancrous breſt, young woman begging, who ſhewed her breaſt, as if it had a cancrous ulcer thereon, looking, teartully 
by reaton of much ſordid filth, wherewith it ſeemed to defile the cloth that lay under it. But when 
as he had more diligently beheld the womans face, and the freſh colour thereof, as alſo of the places 
about the ulcer, and the good habit of the whole body agreeable to that colour (tor (he was ſomewhat 
fat, and of a very good habit of body) he was eaſily hereby induced to ſuſpe&t ſome roguery and dc- 
ccit, He acquainted the Magittrate with this his ſuſpicion, and got leave that he might carry her 
home to his houſe, ſo to ſearch her more narrowly. Where opening her breaſt, he found under her 
arm-pit, a Sponge moilined with a commixture of beaſts bloud and milk, and carricd through an El- 
der-pipe to the hidden holes of her counterfeit Cancer. Therefore he foments her breatt with warm 
water, and with the moiſture thereof looſeth the skins of black, green, and yellow Frogs laid upon it, 
and ſtuck together with Glew made of Bolc-armenick, the White of an Egg, and Flour and theſe 
being thus tetched off, he found her breaſt perfetly ſound. 

The Beggar being caſt for this into priſon, confeſſed that ſhe was taught this trick by a Beggar 
that lay with her, who himſelfalſo, by putting about his leg an Oxes Milt, and perforating it in ſun- 
dry places, that ſo the fore-mentioncd liquor might drop out, counterfeited an Ulcer of a monſtrous 
bigneſs and malignity, covering the edges of the Milt on every fide with a filthy cloth. This Beggar 
was diligently enquircd after, but could not be found ; and ſo ſhe was whipped and baniſhed. 

Of one feign- Within lefs than a year after, there came into the ſame City a notable cratty Companion, who 
ing himſeltle- preſently taking up the Church-doors, laid open his Wares to wit, a Kercher with ſome ſinalll 
pieces of money lying thereon, a wooden Barrel, and * Cliquets, where-with he would ever now 
fo made and then make a great noiſe : his face was ſpread over with great thick pultles, being of a blackiſh 
ſomewhat re. xcd colour, and made with Glue like thoſe that have theLeprofie : this his ghaſtly look made him 
ſembling a to be pitticd by all men, which was the cauſe that every one gave him money. Then my brother 
_—_ _— came ſomewhat nearer him, and asked him how long he had been troubled with this ſo cruel Dif- 
wo orthree Calc > be anſwered with an obſcure and hoarſe voice, that he was born a Leper from his Mothers 
lictle pieces of Womb, and that his Parents both died of this wicked Diſcaſe, fo that their members fell away by 
boards ſo faſt- piece-meal, Now he had a woollen {wathe about his chaps, wherewith (having, his left hand un- 
E_y der his Cloak) he ſo ſtraitned his chaps, that much black bloud roſe into his face, and madc him 1o 
- oy a hoarſe that he could ſcarce ſpeak yet he could not contain himſelf, but that in ſpeaking he ever now 
make a great and then flackned the ſwathe with his hand, the freelier to draw his breath 3 which when my bro- 
noiſe with ther had obſerved, ſuſpeRing ſome cozenage, he obtained leave of the Magiſtrate to ſearch and exa- 
Sp _ z mine the man, whether he were truly leprous, or no. Firſt therefore he took away his Swathe or 
Meche Kron ROWICE that was about his neck, then waſhed his face with warm water, ſo that the counterfeit 


by the French Ay - , 
WR glued pultles were diſſolved, and his face (free from all tainture) ſhewed it {elf of a good and _ 
11 


- 


H Aving treated of Monſters, it follows that we ſpeak of thoſe things which either of them- 


An hiſtory of 
a counterfeit 
arm, 
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ral colour and ſhape. Then he laid bare his whole body, and diligently viewed each part, and 
found no ſign of a Leprofic, one or other, Which when the Magiſtrate once heard, he made him 
to be put in priſon, and to be thrice whipped through the Streets of the City, with his Barrel hang- 
ing before him, and his Cliquets behind him, adding thereto the puniſhment of perpetual baniſh- 
ment. It happentd that as he was whipped the third Market-day, the People cried out to the Hang- 
man in jeſt, that he ſhould not fear to laſh him ſoundly, for being leprous be could not feel it 3 the 
Exccutioner incited by this cry of the People, did fo belabour him, that the Wretch dicd of his Whip- 
ping within a ſhort while after, having a juſt reward for his wickedneſs. For theſe Impoltors, be- 
ſides that they live like drones, feigning this or that Diſeaſe, and ſo being idle, enjoy the fruits of 
others labours : they alſodivers times conſpiring together, take away the lives and goods of honelt 
and (ſubſtantial Citizens and other people: for thcre are ſome of them that in an evcning, as men 
that have no habitation, deſire lodging for a night, and it bcing granted them, they, when as the 
Maſter of the houſe and his Family are aſlcep, open the doors to their Comrades, men as wicked as 
themſclves, and kill and carry away all they can, 

Certainly we may juſtly athrm, that this crafty way of begging is the Mother and School of all 
diſhoneſty : for how many acts of bawdry and poiſoning every where corrupt the Wells and publick 


A multitude 


of Begpars 
hurtful to the 


Fountains ? How many places have been burnt under the ſhew of begging? Where can you get more City. 


ht Spies? Where more hit Undertakcrs and Workers of all manner of Villany , than out of the crew 
of theſe Beggars ? 


Some of them there are, who beſmear their faces with ſoot laid in water, ſo to ſeem to have the How to diſco- 
Jaundice. But you may at the tirſt ſight tind out the deceit, by the native whiteneſsof the outer Y© fuch as 


coat of the eye, called Adnata, which in ſuch as truly have the Jaundice, uſeth to be dicd and over- 
caſt with a yellowiſh colour ; alſo you may be more certain thereof, if you wet a cloth in Water or 
Spittle, and ſo rub the face; for the adventitious yellowneſs will quickly vanilh, and the true native 
colour ſhew it (clt. 

Some there be, who not content to have mangled, and filthily exulcerated their limbs with cau- 
ſtick herbs, and other cautcrics 3 or to have made their bodies more {wollen, or elſe lean, with me- 
dicated drinks z or to have detormed themſelves ſome other way, but from good and honelt Citi- 
zens, who have charitably rclieved them, they have ([tollen their children, have broken or diſlocated 
their arms and legs, have cut out their tongues, have depreſſed the cheſt or whole breaſt 3 that with 
theſe as their own children, begging up and down the Countrey, they may get the more relict, piti- 
_ complaining that they came by this miſchance by Thunder or Lightning, or ſome other ſtrange 
accident, 

Laſily, They part the Kingdom amongſt themlclves as into Provinces, and communicate by Let- 
ters one to another, what news or new quaint devices there are to conceal or advance their Roguery : 
to which _ they have invented a new Language onely known to themſelves, ſo to diſcourſe 
together, and not to be underfiood by others. | We here vulgarly term it Canting. | 

Dr, Flecelle, a Phytician of Pari-, intreated me to bear him company to his Country-houſe at Cham- 
pigny, four miles trom Paris. Where as ſoon as we arrived, and were walking in the Court, there 
came preſently to us a good luſty well fleſht manly woman, begging alms for St. Fiacre fake, and 
taking up her Coat and her Smock, the ſhewed a great gut hanging down ſome halt a toot, which 
ſeemed as if it had hanged out of her ftundament, whereout there dropped filth like unto pus, which 
had all ſtained her Legs and Smock, moſt bcaltly and filthy to look upon. Flecelie asked how long 
the had been troubled with this Diſcaſc; ſhe anſwered that it was tour years fince the frit had it, 
Hence he cahily gathered that ſhe played the counterfeit : for it was not likely that ſuch abundance 
of purulent matter came forth of the body of fo well fleſht and coloured a Woman 3 tor the would 
rather have been very lcan and in a conſumption. Wherefore provoked with jult anger, by rea- 
{on of the wickednels of the deceit, he rum upon her and threw her down upon the ground, and 
trod her under his tcet, and hit her divers blows upon the belly, ſo that he made the gut which hung 
at her, to come away, and by threatning her with more grievous puniſhment, made her confeſs the 
cozcnage, and that it was not her gut, but of an Ox, which being filled with bloud and milk, 
and tied at both ends, ſhe put the one of them into hcr tundament, and let the filth flow forth at 
very little holes. 

Not very long ago, a Woman equally as ſhameleſs, offercd her ſelf to the Overſeers of the Poor of 
Paris, intreating that ſhe might be entered for one of their Penfioners, for that her Womb was fallen 
down by a dangerous and difhcult birth, whercfore ſhe was unable to work for her living. Then 
they commanded that ſhe ſhould be tried and examined, according to the cuſtom, by the Surgeons 
which are thercfore appointed : who feeing how the whole buſineſs was carricd, made report the was 
a Countertcit, for the had thruſt an Oxes bladder, half blown and beſmeared with beaſtly bloud by 
the neck, whereto the had faltned a little Sponge, into the neck of her Womb, for the Sponge being 
hlled and ſwollen up by the accuttomed moiſture of the Womb, ſo held up the Oxes bladder that 
hanged theteat, that ſhe might ſately go without any fear of the falling of it out, neither could it be 
pulled forth but with good torce. For this her device ſhe was put into Priſon, and being firſt whip- 
ped, was after baniſhed. This cozenage is not much unlike theirs, who by fitly applying a Shceps 
paunch to their groin, counterfeit themiives to be burſten, 


counterfeit 


the Jaundice, 


Of one coun- 
rerfeiting the 
falling of the 
Fundament. 


Of one feign- 
ing the falling 
down of the 


Womb. 


Anno Dom. 1561. there came to Paris a lulty, ſtout, and very fat Norman Woman, being about Of a Beggar 


ſome thirty years old, who begging from door to door, did caſt to mcet with rich Women , and _ _—_— 


very familiarly and pitifully would relate unto them her misfortune, ſaying, ſhe had a Snake in her ,,. 


ve a Snake 


Belly, which crept in at her mouth as ſhe ſlept in a Hemp-land : ſhe would let one feel her ſtir, by in her belly. 


putting their hand to her Belly, adding alſo that ſhe was troubled day and night with its unceſfant 
gnawing of her guts. The novelty of this fad chance, moved all topity and admiration; where- 
tore as much as they could, they athſted her with means and counſel, Amongltt the reſt, there was 

| a Wo. 
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a Woman of great devotion and charity, who ſending for Doctor Hollerins Chevall and te, 
asked us if this Snake could by any means be gotten forth. Hollerizzs gave her a ſtrong purgation, 
hoping that by ſtirring up the expullive faculty, the Serpent might be caſt forth together with the 
noxious humours. But this hope had no ſuch ſuccels, Wherefore when as we met again , we 
thought it fit to put a Speculum matricis into the neck of her womb, fo to ſee if we could diſcern 
either head or tail : but I making large dilatation of her Womb, could ſee no ſuch thing z onely we 
obſerved a certain voluntary motion, whereof ſhe her ſelf was the author, by contraCting and di- 
lating the muſcles of the lower belly. Which when as we had obſerved, perceiving the deceit and 
impoſiure, we thought good fo to terrific her, and make her confcls the deceit, to tell her that ſhe 
mult take another, but that a more ſtrong purgation 3 that what we could not do by the tormer, as 
more gentle, we might attain to by the latter, as far ſtronger. She difſembling all tear, and conſcious 
of her craft and diſhmulation, after we were gone in the evening, packing up her tuff, and a great 
deal more then her own, ſhe ſecretly ſtole away, not bidding her Hoſteſs tarcwe) : and thus at length 
the fraud was apparcnt, to the loſs of the honeſt Gentlewoman, I ſaw this baggage t1x days atter, 
ſitting luſtily upon a Pack-horſe, at the Gate Montmartre, and laughing heartily with ſuch as brought 
Sca-hſh to Town : and ſhe was returning (as it was molt likely) wto her Countrey, fecing her courc- 
nage was diſcovered here. 4 
The crafr of Such as feign themſelves dumb, draw back and double their tongues in their mouths, Such as 
ſuch as feign falling down counterfeit the Falling-lickneſs, bind ſtraitly both their writts with plates of iron, tum- 
themſelves to ble and rowl themſelves in the mire, ſprinkle and detile their heads and faces with Beafis bloud, and 
_— _ thake their limbs and whole body. Laſtly, by putting Soap into their mouths, they foam at the 
— re jeg wouth like thoſe that have the Falling-ſickneſs. Otherſome with Flour make a kind of Glue, wherc- 
feign them- With they beſmear their whole bodies, as it they had that Leprofie or Scab that is vulgarly termed 
ſelves leprous. Malum ſanfii Manis , Neither muſt we think this Art of Counterfeiting and cheating Begging to 
be new, and of late invention for long ago it flourithed in Afia , even in the time of Hippocrates, 
as may appear in his Book De Aere, Locis, & Aquis, But by how much this diſeaſe hath taken 
more deep root, and grown more inveterate by proceſs of time, by ſo much it muſt more diligently 
and carefully be looked to and preventcd, by cruelly puniſhing ſuch Counterteits : for that by this 
feigned begging, as the Nouriſher of Sloth, and Shop of all diſhoneliy, that which is taken trom 
thegood is beſtowed upon the ill, and one wicked and countertcit Beggar hurts all other wretched 
people. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of ſtrange or monſtrous accidents in Diſeaſes. 


Monſters hap- \ þ | Hat mqnſirouſneſs ſoever was in the Jaſt mentioncd parties, it was made up by the 


pen alſo in craft of Beggars for filthy gain. But it there beany monltrouſneſs in the following 
diſeaſes. narrations.it is of Nature,but working as it were miraculoully, by ſome ſecret and occult 
A buller ſhot means 3 for thus there are oftentimes Montters in Diſeaſes. Betore the Town of St. Fohn de Angeley, 
pn Y _P a Souldicr called Francis, of the Company of Captain Mrret, was woundcd with a Harquebuz-thot 
*e-Funaa. On thebdlly, between his navel and tides; the bullet was not taken out, becauſe the Surgeons who 
ment, ſcarched him diligently, could not find it : wheretore he was troubled with grievous and torment- 
ing pains, until the nineth day atter he received the wound, the bullet came forth at his fundament : 
wherefore within three weeks after he was perfe&ly whole. He was healed by Simon Crinay, the 
Surgeon of the French Companies. 
A bullet ſtick- Fames Pope, Lord of St. Albans in Dauphine, was wounded at the Skirmith at Chaſenay, having 
ing in the three Harqueburz bullets entering into his body, one whereof pierced under his throat, where it bun- 
|= nt rg cheth out as with a knot, near to the pipe of his lungs, even to the beginning of the Vertebre of the 
vering. neck, in which place the Leaden bullet ſtuck, and as yet doth remain. Hercupon he was afflicted 
with many and fearful ſymptoms, as a Fever, and a great ſwelling of his whole neck, ſo that for ten 
whole days he could ſwallow nothing but broths and liquid things. Yet he recovered, and remai- 
neth well at this preſent, by the cure of Fames Dalam the Surgeon, 
Lib.3.anatom. , Alexander Benedicius makes mention of a certain Country man, who, ſhot into the back with a 
caþ-9. dart, drawing out the ſhaft, the head was left behind, being in length about the bredth of two tin- 
A crooked pers, but hooked and tharp on the ſides. When as the Surgeon had carctully and diligently ſought 
EI tor it, and could by no means hnd it, he healed up the wound, but two moneths after this crooked 
forth at the Þ£2d came forth at his fundament. 
Fundawent. The ſame Author telleth that at Venice a Virgin ſwallowed a needle, which ſorwe two years aftcr 
A ſwallowed ſhe voidcd by urin, covered over with a ſtony matter, gathered about viſccus humours. 
—_ q— Catherine Perlan, the wite of William Guerrier, a Draper of Pari,- dwelling in the Fewry, as ſhe rode 
4 ——__— Horſe-back jnto the Country, a needle out of her Pin-cuſhion, got under her by accident, ran 
ning in atthe {o deep into her right buttock, that it could not by any Art or force be plucked torth. Four 
burrock, came moncths after ſhe ſent for me tocome to her, and ſhe told me that as often as the had todo with her 
forth at the husband, ſhe ſuffered extreme pricking pain in her right groin 3 putting my hand thereto, as 1 
—_ felt it, my fingers met with ſomething ſharp and hard, whercfore I uſed the matter (o, that I drewv 
forth the necdle all ruſty : this may be accounted as a miracle, that Stcel, naturally heavy, thould riſe 
upwards from the buttock to the groin, and pierce the muſcles of the thigh, without cauſing an 
A needle in abſcels. 
| Anno Dom. 1566. the two ſons of Laxrence Collo (men excellent incutting for the Stone) took 
forth of the Forth 2 Stone of the bigneſs of a Wall-nut, in the midſt whereot was a needle, juſt like thoſe that 
bladder. Shoc-makers uſe ; the Patients name was Peter Cocquin, dwelling in the Strecc Galand, at the _ 
calle 
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called Manbert at Paris, and I think he is yct living. This Stone was [hewed to King Cherles the 
| Ninth, for the monſtrouſneſs of the thing, I being then preſent, which being given me by the Sur- 
| gcon, I preſerve amongſt my other raritics. 


The Figure of a Stone taken forth of the Bladder of a Confe@ioner. 


Anno Dom. 1570. the Dutchels of Fer- 
rara at Paris, {ent tor Fobn Collo to take 
a Stone out of a Contedioner. This 
Stone, though it weighcd nine ounces, 


and was as thick as ones fiſt, yet was it 
; happily taken out, the Patient recover- 
: ing, Francis Rouſſet and Foſeph Farvelle, 
the Dutcheſs Phyſicians, being preſent. 
; Yet not long atter this Conte&tioner 
a died by the ſtoppage of his water, by 
rcalon of two other little ſtones, which 
- about to deſcend from the Kidnics to the 
4 Bladder, ftaid in the midway of the Ure- 
ters. . The tigure of the extracted itons 
was this 
| 
1 
ſ 
Anno Dom.1569. Laurence Collo the youpger, took three ſtones out of the Bladder of one dwel- 
1 ling at Marly, called commonly Tire-vit, becauſe being troubled with the Stone from the tenth year 
of his age; he continually ſcratched his Yard, each of the Stones were as big as an Hens Egg of co- 
lour white , they altogether weighed twelve ounces. When they were preſented to King Charles, 
then lying at St. Marre des Fauſſez, he made one of them to be broken with a Hammer, and in the Wilt! 
mid(t thereof there was found another of a Cheſnut colour, but otherwiſe much like a Peach-ftone. froitht 
Theſe three Stoncs, beſtowed on me by the Brethren, I have here repreſented to the lite, | X 
| Bet 
| |; > t/ -mentioned Stones, whereof one is broken. 04:4 
c | The Effgies of the three fare-menti 1s, whereof oF8b- 
| \v'f 
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I have in the diſſc&ing of dead Bodies, obſerved divers Stones of various forms and hg res, a © 4 4 ; ly 
" Pigs, Whelps, and the like. Dalechampius telleth that he ſaw a man, which by an Abſcels of his W188 
Loins, which turned to a Fiftula, voided many Stones out of his Kidnies, and yct notwithſtanding hoy | 
e could endure to ride on Horſe-back, or in a Coach. Fobhn Magnus, the Kings moſt learned and skil- o a 4.46 
n ful Phyſician, having in cure a Woman, troubled with cruel torment and pains of the Belly and Fun- A $tene by "i oy w 
' dament, ſent for me, that by putting a Specxl:m into the Fundament, he might ſee if he could per- the ſhone of WRT: 
I ceive any diſcernable cauſe of ſo great and pertinacious pain : and when as he could fee nothing Gang « 4 by 6003; 
: | which might further him in the finding out of the cauſe of her pain (tollowing Reaſon asa Guide) 1 Wd: 
c by giving her often Clylters and Purgations,he brought it ſo to pals,that ſhe at length voided a Stone ener. * Wit OE 
c at her Fundamcnt of the bigneſs of a Tennis-ball : which once avoided all her pain ceaſed, Wh: h! 
- Hippocrates tells us that the Servant of Dyſeris in Lariſſa, when ſhe was young, in uling Venery Was , pp;4. Wt 
4 much pained, and yet ſometimes without pain, yet ſhe never conceived, But when the was lixty A Stone com- lip LF 
Mk s ed d bcen in lab When as ſhc one day before 11g our of the TT | 
years old, the was paincd in the afternoon as if ſhe had been in labour, When az y _— Wis 
” | noon had caten many Lceks, afterward ſhe was taken” with a molt violent pain far _—y all ooh 74 
1 = her former, and ſhe felt a certain rough thing rilivg up in the oritice of her womb: but ſhe _— "of ih 
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intoa ſwound, another woman putting in her hand, got out a ſharp ſtone of the bigneſs of a whirl, 
and then ſhe forthwith became well, and remained ſo. 

In a certain Woman, who, as Hollerixs tells, for the ſpace of four Moneths was troubled with an in- 
credible pain in making water, two ſtones were found in her heart, with many abſceſſes, her Kidnics 
and Bladder being whote. 

Anno Dom. 1558. I opened in Fohn Bowrlier a Tailor, dwelling in the ſtreet of St. Honore, a watry 
abſceſs in his knee, wherein I found a ſtone, white, hard, and ſmooth, of the thickneſs of an Al. 
No Par far mond z which bcing taken out, he recovered. Certainly there is no part of the body whercin ſtoncs 
uM nw n—— may not breed and grow. 
be found. Anthony Benevenius a Florentine Phylician writes, that a certain Woman ſwallowed a braſs Need!: 
A Needle without any pain, and continued a year after without feeling or complaining of it : but at the end 
ſwallowed, thereof ſhe was moleſted with great pains in her belly; for helping of which ſhe asked the advice 
= bm er **: ofall the Phylicians ſhe could, making in the interim no mention of the ſwallowed Needle. Where- 
ſome two fore ſhe had no benefit by all the Medicins ſhe took; and ſhe continued in pain for the ſpace of 

two years, until at length the Needle came forth at a little hole by her Navel, and ſhe recovered 


years afrer, 
: . her health, 
S (pris of A Scholar named Chambelant, a Native of Borges, a Student in Parj, in the Collcdge of Preſſe, 
—_ CES {wallowed a ſtalk of Graſs, which came afterwards whole out between two of his ribs, with the great 
danger of the Scholars life. For it could not come there unleſs by paſſing er breaking through the 


forth whole 
again berween lungs, the encompaſſing membrane, and the intercoſtal muſcles; yet he recovered, Fernelius and 


TIE Goal Haguet having him in cure, - : 
Jowed, came  Cabrolle Chirurgeon to Monfieur the Marſhal of Anville, told me that Francis Guillinet the Chirur- 
forth at an ab. geon of Sommieys, a {mall Village ſome eight miles from Mompelier, had in cure, and healed a certain 
Tceſs in the Shepherd, who was forced by Thieves to ſwallow a Knife of the length of half a foot, with a Horn 
no handle of the thickneſs of ones thumb: he kept it the ſpace of half a year, yet with great pain, and 
he fell much away, but yet wasnot in a Conſumption, until at length an abſceſs rifing in his groin, 
with great ſtore of very ltinking quitture, the Knife was there taken forth in the preſence of the Ju- 
ſtices, and left with Foxbert the Phyſician of Mompelier. 
The point ofa Monlicur the Duke of Rohan had a Fool called Gzido, who ſwallowed the point of a Sword of the 
Sword ſwal- Jength of three hingers, and he voided it at his Fundament on the twelfth dayfollowing, yet with 
_— ch much ado: thereare yet living Gentlemen of Brizany, who were eye-witnefles thereot. 
head way There have bcen ſundry Women with child, who have ſo caſt forth piccc-meal children that have 
died in their Wombs, as that the bones have broke themſelves a paſſage forth at the Navel, but the 


Wonderful 
excretions of fleſh, diſſolved as it were intoquitture, flowed out by the neck of the womb and the fundament, the 


=_ _ Mothers remaining alive, as Dalechampius obſerves out of Albucraſis. 
wn It is not very ſtrange that there have been Women, who troubled with a fit of the Mother, have 


Women trou- ] - k 
bled with the lain three whole days without motion, without breathing, or pulſe that were any way apparent, and 
Mother laid fo have becn carried out for dead. 
= - dead. A certain young man, as Fernelis tells, by ſomewhat too vehement Exerciſe, was taken with ({uch 
Gm -- a Cough, that it left him not for a moment of time, until he therewith had calt forth a whole impo- 
of the bigneſs {tume of the bigncls of a Pigeons Egg, wherein, being opencd, there was found quitture exquilitely 
of a Pigcons White and equa), He ſpit bloud two days after, had a great Fever, and was much dittempered, yet 
v8 a | q rotwithftanding he recovered his health, 
ind Fic 4mm Dom. 1579, Stephana Chartier dwelling at St.Maure des Fauſſez, a Widow of forty years old, 
of an Ague, being ſick of a Tertian Fever, in the beginning of her Fit vomited up a great quantity of choler, and 
together therewith thrce hairy Worms, in figure, colour, and magnitude like the Worms called 
Bear-worms, yet ſomewhat blacker 3 they lived cight whole days after without any food : the Chi- 
rurgeon of this Town brought them to Dr. Milot, who ſhewed them to Ferre, Le Groſs, Mareſcot, 
: and Coxrtin, Phylicians, and to me alſo. 
This narration This following Hiſtory, taken out of the Chronicles of Menſtrele, excceds all admiration. A cer- 
ns, tain Frank-Archer of Mexdon, tour miles from Paris, was for Robbery condemned to be hanged : in 
ration, but al- the mean time it was told the King by the Phylicians, that many in Paris at that time were troubled 
fo belief, with the Stone, and amongſt the reſt the Lord of Boſeage, and that it would be forthe good of many, 
if they might view and diſcern with their eyes the parts themſelves wherein ſo cruel a diſcaſe did 
breed, and that it might be done much better in a living than in a dead body and that they might 
make trial upon the body of the Frank-Archer, who had formerly been troubled with theſe pains. 
The King granted their requett 3 wherefore opening his body, they viewed the breathing parts, and 
ſatished themſelves as much as they deſired, and having diligently and exactly reſtored cach part to 
its proper place, the body, by the Kings command was ſewed up again, and dreſſed and cured with 
great care, It cameo to pals, that this Frank-Archer recovered in a tew days, and getting his par- 
don, got good ſtore of money beſides. 
Alexander Benedifius tells, that he ſaw a Woman called Viforia, who having loſt all her teeth, and 
being bald, yet had others come up in their places, when as ſhe was fourſcore years old. 
Pratt, lib.64. Stephen Teſſiter a Chirurgeon of Orleance, told me that not long ago he cured one Charles Verignot 
Caþ-1, a Serjeant of Orleance, of a wound received in his ham, whereby the two tendons bending the ham, 
F werequite cut aſunder, He took this order in thecure 3 he cauſed the Patient to bend his leg, then 
he ſewed together the ends of the cut tendons, then placed the member in that fite, and handled with 
that Art, that at length hc healed the wound, the Patient not halting at all. Truly thisisa memo- 
rable thing, and carefully and heedfully to be imitated by the young Chirurgeon. 
How many have I ſeen, who wounded and thruſt through the body with Swords, Arrows, Pikes, 
Bullets, have had portion of the brain cut off by a wound of the head, an arm or leg taken away by 
a Cannon-bullet, yet have recovered ; and how many on the contrary, have dicd ot light and m_ 


wounds, not worth the ſpeaking of ? 
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A certain man was ſhot near to his groin with an Arrow, whom we have ſecn, ſaith Hippa= 5+ Faidrr.. 
crates , and he recovered beyond all mens expectation. The arrows head was not taken forth, tor 
it was very deep in, neither did the wound blecd very much, neither did he halt : but we found the 
head and took it forth fix years attcr he was hurt. Now Hippocrates gives no rcaſon of its ſo long, 
ſtay, but that hc ſaith it might be ſuſpcRed it lay hid between the Nerves, and that no Vein or Ar- 
tery was cut thereby, 


—_—_ 


CHAP. XX. 
Of the wonderful original, or breeding of ſome Creatures, 


E have read in Boiſtey, that a certain Workman of Avignion, when 2s he lived in that Bo#ft. in Hiſtor. 
City, opened a leaden Coffin, wherein a dead body lay, that was fo cloſely ſoldered |," ny _ 
that the air could not get in3 and as he opened it, he was bitten by a Serpent that lay mon thing thr 
therein, with ſo venomous and deadly a bite, that it had ncar to have colt him his lite. Yet the a Serpent to 
original cauſe of this Creature is not ſo prodigious as he ſuppoſeth, for it is an uſual thing for a Scr- breed of the 
pent to breed of any putriticd carkaſs, but chicfly of mans. — of 

_ Leo writcs, that in the time of Pope Martin the fifth, there was a live Serpent found en- A jive Serpent 
cloſed ina valt but ſolid Marble, no chink appearing in ſuch denſe ſolidity, whereby this living Crea- ina folid Mar- 
ture might breath, | ble. 

Whileſt in my Vineyard, that is at Mendon, I cauſed certain huge ſtones to be broken to picces, a 3 - cauſe of 
Toad was found in the midf of one of them. When as I much admircd thercat, becauſe there was ful — 
no ſpace wherein this Creature ſhould be generatcd, increaſe, or live, the Stone-cutter wiſhed me tions. 
not to marvel thereat, for it was a common thing, and that he ſaw it almoſt every day. Certainly 
it may come topals, that from the more moiſt portion of ſtones, contained in places moiſt and un- 
der ground, and the celeſtial heat mixing and diffuling it ſelf over the whole mals of the World, the 


matter may be animated for the generation of thele creatures. 
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CHAP. XXL. 


Of the wondrous nature of ſome marine things, and other living creatures. 


Helaſt mentioned creatures were wonderful in their original, or rather in their growth : but 
theſe which follow, though they be not wonderful ot themſelves, as thoſe that confilt of 
their own proper nature, and that working well and after an ordinary manner 3 yet they 

are wondrous to us, or rather monſirous, for that they are not very familiar tous. For the rarity 
and vaſtneſs of bodics, is in ſome ſort monſtrous. Of this ſort there are many, eſpecially in the Sea, 
whoſe ſecret corners and receptacles are not pervious to men: as Tritons, which from the middle up- 
wards are reported to have the ſhape of men : and the Sirens, Nereides, or Meremaids, who (according 
to Pliny ) have the faces of women, and ſcaly bodies 3 yea, whereas they have the ſhape of man; net- x, ,. 
ther yet can the fore-mentioned confuſion and conjunction of ſeeds take any place here, tor as we 
lately ſaid, they conſiſt of their own proper nature. ; 

When Mena was Preſident of Egypt, and walked on the banks of Nilzs, he ſaw a Sea-moniter in 
the ſhape ofa man coming forth ot - Waters; his ſhape was juſt like toa man even to the middle, 
with his countenance compoſed to gravity, his hair yellow, yet intermixed with ſome grey, his ltg- 
mach bony, his arms orderly made and jointed, his other parts ended in a Fiſh, Three days after in 
the morning, there was ſeen another Sea-monſter, but with ſhape or contenance of a woman, as ap- 
peared by her face, her long hair, and ſwollen breaſts: both theſe Monſters continued fo long above 
water, that any one might view them very well, | 


The Effigies of the Triton and Siren of Nilus, 
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In our times (faith Rondeletins) in Norway was a monſter taken in a tempeſtuous Sea, the which 23 
many as ſaw it, preſently termed a Monk, by reafon of the ſhape which you may here {ce ſet forth. 
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Of Monſters and Prodigies. Book XXV. 
The Figure of s Fiſh reſembling.s Monk, The Figure of 8 Fiſh.in the habit or ſhape of a Biſhop. 
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Anno Dom. 1531. there was ſeen a Sea-monſter in the habit of a Biſhop, covered over with ſcales; 


Roxdoletins and Geſner have deſcribed it. 
Geſner profeſſeth that he received from Ferome Cardane this Monſter, having the head of a Bear, the 


fect and hands of an Ape. | 
The Effigies of a Sea-monſter headed like a Bear. 
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————_ 
The Effigies of a Lion-like ſcaly Sea-monſter. 


Not long before the death of 

Pope Paz! the Third, in the midſt 

of the Tyrrhene Sea, a Monſter 

was. taken, and preſented to the 

Succeſſor of this Paxl : it was in <__— Eg en 

ſhape and bigneſs like to a Lion, LET 

but all ſcaly; and the voice was £51 

like a mans voice. It was brought THE AS Go 

to Rome to the great admiration d EE WS 

of all men, but it lived not long 

there being deſtitute of its own 
vatural place and nouriſhment, 

£49-5. CIvon. a it is reported by Philip Foreſt. 
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An. Dom. 1523. the third day of November, there was ſeen at Rome this Sea-monfter, of the bigneſs 
- a _—_ —_ old, like to a man even to the Navel, except the Ears in the other parts it 
relcmbled a Filh, 


Tie 


Book XXV. Of Monſters and Prodigies. 


The Effigies of a Sea-monſter with a mans Faces 
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 Geſner makes mention of this Sea-Monſter, and ſaith that he had the Figure thereof froma Pain- 
ter, who took it from the very Fiſh, which he ſaw at Antwerp. The head looks very ghaſtly, ha- 
ving two horns, prick-ears, and arms not much unlike a man, but in the other parts it was like a 
Fiſh. It was taken in the Illyrian Sea, as it came aſhore out of the water to catcha little child : for 
being hurt by ſtones caſt by Fiſhermen that ſaw it, it returned a while after to the ſhore from whence 
it fled. and there dicd, 


The Effigies of a Sea-Devil. 
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Geſner tells us that a Sea-Monſter, with the head, mane, and breaſt of a Hcrſe, and the reſt of his 
body like a Fiſh, was ſeen and taken in the Ocean Sea, brought to Rome, and preſented tothe 
Pope. | 
Olaw Magnus tells that a Sca-Monſter taken at Bergen, with the head and ſhape of a Calf, was gj- 
ven him by a certain Engliſh Gentleman. The like of which was preſented lately to King Charles 
the Nineth, and was long kept living in the Waters at Fountain-blear, and it went oft-times alhore. 
This is much different from the common Sea-Calf or Seal. 


The Effigies of a monſtrous * Sea-Calf, * This here fi- 
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This great Monſter was ſeen in the Ocean Sea, with the head of a Boar, but longer tusks, ſharp 9*6- 


and cutting, with ſeales ſet in a wondertul order, as you may - by the following Figure, ſa 
Sb 9p 


of Monſters and Prodigies. Booxr XXV. 
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The Effigies of a Sea-bore. 
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Olaus Magnus writes that this Monſter was taken at Thyle, an Iſland of the North, Azno Dom.1538. 
it was of a bigneſs almoſt incredible, as that which was ſeventy two foot long, and fourteen high, and 
ſeven foot between the eyes: now the liver was ſo large that therewith they filled five Hogſheads; 
the head reſembled a Swine, having as it were a half Moon on the back, and three eyes in the midi 
of his ſides; his whole body was ſcaly. 


The Effigies of a monſtrous Sea-Swine. 
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The Sea-Elephant, as Hefor Boetius writes in his deſcription of Scotland, it is a Creature that lives 
both in the Water and aſhore, having two teeth like to Elephants, with which as oft as he deſires to 
ſleep, he hangs himſelf upon a Rock, and then he ſleeps ſo ſoundly, that Mariners ſecing him at Sea, 
have time to come aſhore and bind him, by caſting ſtrong ropes about him. But when as he isnot 
awakened by this means, they throw ſtones at him, and make a great noiſe; with which awakened 
he endeavours to leap back into the Sea with his accuſtomed violence, but finding himſelf faſt, he 
grows fo gentle, that they may deal with him as they pleaſe. Wherefore they then kill him, take 
out his fat and divide or cut his skin into thongs, which becauſe they are ſtrong and do not rot, arc 
much eftecmed of. 


The Effigies of a Sea-Elephant. 
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The Brabians of Mount Mazoven, which runs alongſt the Red Sea, chiefly feed on a Fiſh called 
Orobone, which is very terrible and much feared by other Fiſh, being nine or ten foot long, and of the 
breadth agreeable thereto, and it is covered with ſcales like a Crocodile. ER 

A Crocodile is a vaſt Creature, coming ſometimes to be fifteen foot long , and ſecing it is a Crea- 
ture that doth not bring forth young, but eggs, it uſeth at the molt to lay ſome ſixty eggs, no bigger 
than Gooſe eggs, riſing to ſuch bigneſs from ſo ſinall beginnings (for the hatched young one 1s pro- 
portionable to the egg) the is very long lived, Ic 


yt 
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It hath ſo ſmall and uſeleſs a tongue, that it may ſeem to have none at all. Whertfore ſceing it 
lives both on Land and Water 3 as it lives on Land it is to be taken for a tongue, but as it lives part 
of the lite in the Water, it hath no uſe of a tongue, and therefore it is not to be reputed one. For 
Fiſhes cither wholly want tongues, or elſe have them ſo impedite and bound, that they ſerve for | 
little uſe. The Crocodile onely of all other things moves the upper jaw, the lower remaining unmo- The Croco- 
vable: for her fecr, they are neither good to take nor hold any thing ſhe hath eyes not unlike thoſe codile onely . 
of Swine, long tceth ſtanding forth of the mouth, molt ſharp claws, a ſcaly skin, ſo hard that no P9es the up- 
weapon can pierce it, Of the Land Crocodile (reſembling this both Land and Water one) is made PV 
the Medicin Crecodilea, moſt ſingular for ſore-eyes, being anointed with the juice of Leeks, it is good x,,,29 4;1;. 
againſt ſuffulions or dimneſs of the fight; it takes away treckles, puliles, and ſpots the Gall anointed —_ Plinis 
on the eyes helps Cataracts, but the bloud clears the fight. locun, lib.28. 

Thevet ſaith they live in the Fountains of the River Nzus, or rather in a lake flowing from the ©$: 
fame Fountains, and that he ſaw ſome that were ſix paces long, and a yard croſs the back , fo that py 
their very looks were formidable. They catch them thus: When as the Water of Ns falls, the mow they rake 
Egyptians Jet down a line, having thercto faſtned an iron hook of ſome three pound weight, made Crocodiles: 
very large and ſirong 3 upon this hook they put a picce of the fleſh of a Camel qr ſome other Beatt 3 
which when as he (ces, he preſently falls upon it, and devours it hook and all, wherewith when he 
finds himſelf to be cruelly pulled and pinched, it would delight you to fee how hefrets and leaps aloft; 
then they draw him thus hooked, by little and little to the ſhore, and faſten the rope ſurcly to the 
next tree, lelt he ſhould fall upon them that are about him 3 then with Prongs and ſuch things they 
fo belabour his belly, whereas his skin is ſoft and thin, that at length they kill him, and uncaſing 
him, they make ready his fleſh and eat it tor delicious food. Fobn Lerexs in his Hiſtory of Brafi/, Cap.1c. 
writes that the Salvages of that Countrey willingly feed upon Crocodiles, and that he ſaw ſome 
who brought into their houſes young ones, wherewith their Children gathering about it, 'would 
play without receiving any harm thereby, 

True (faith Pliny) is that common opinion, Whatſoever is brought torth in any part of Nature, 1b g.cap,z, 
that alſo is in the Sea, and many other things over and above, that arc in no other place. . You 
may perceive that thcre are not onely the reſemblances of living Creatures, but alſo of other things 3 
if you look upon the Sword, Saw, Cucumer, like in ſmell and colour to that of the Earth, that 
you may leſs wonder at the Sea-teather and Grape, whoſe Figures I have here given you out of 
Rondoletins, | 

The Sca-feather is like thoſe feathers of Birds which are worn in hats for ornament, after they 
are trimmed and dreſt for that purpoſe. The Fiſhermen call them Sea-pricks, for that one end of 
them reſcmbleth the end of a mans yard when the prepuce is drawn off it. As long as it is alive it 
ſwells and becomes ſometimes bigger and ſometimes lefſer 3 but dead, it becomes very flaccid and 
nk: it ſhines bright on the night like a Star, 

You may by this gather, that this which we here expreſs, is the Grape whereof Pliny makes men- 
tion, becauſe in the ſurface and upper part therect it much reſembles a fair bunch of Grapcs 3 it is 
ſomewhat longith like a miſhapen Club, and hangs upon a long ſtalk ; the inner parts are notuing 
but confuſion, ſometimes diſtinguiſhed with little glandules, like that we have here hgured alone by 
it (lt, 


The Figare of the Sea-feather and Grape. 
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In the Sca near the Iſland Hiſaniola in the Weſt-Indies, there may be ſeen many monſtrous Fills, 
amongſt which Thevet in his Coſmography thought this moſt rare and obſervable, which in the vul- 
gar Language of the Natives is termed Alves, Forit is juſt like a Gooſe, with a long and {irait neck, 
with the head ending ſharp, or in a Cone, not much unlike a Sugar-pear, it is no bigger than a 
Goole, it wanteth ſcales, it hath four fins under the belly for ſwimming when it is above water you 
would ſay that it were a Gooſe. 

The Sarmatian, or Eaſtern German Ocean contains Fiſhes unknown to hot Countrics, and very 
monſtrous. Such is that which reſembling a Snail, <quals a Barbel in magnitude of body, and a 
Stag in the largeneſs and branches of her horns : the ends of her horns are rounded as it were into 
lictle Balls, ſhining like unto Pearls, the neck is thick, the eyes ſhining like unto little candles, with 
a roundiſh noſe ſet with hairs like to a Cats, the mouth wide, whereunder hangs a piece of fleſh 
very ugly to behold. It goes on four legs, with ſo many broad and crooked feet, the which 
with along tail , and variegated like a Tiger, ſerves her for Fins to {wim withal. This Creature 
is ſotimerous, that though it be an Amphibizm, that is, which lives both in the Water and aſhore, 
yet uſually it keeps it {elf in the Sea, neither doth it come aſhore to feed, unlels in a very clear 


{eafon. The fleth thereof is very good and grateful rneat, and the bloud m<dicinable for ſuch as 
Ggg 2 have 
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of Monſters and Prodigies. 


The b'oud of have their livers ill affected, or their lun 
great Tortol- 


ſes good for 
the Leprofie. 
Ton.139.20. 


gs ulcerated, as the bloud of great Tortoiſes is good for the 
Leprofie. Thevet in his Coſmography affirmeth that he ſaw this in Denmark, 

Ina deep Lake of Freſh water, upon which ftands the great City or Town of Themiſtitian, in the 
Kingdom of Mexico, which is built upon Piles, like as Venice is, there is found a Fiſh of the bigneſs of 
a Calf, called by the Southern Salvages 4ndura, but by thoſe of the place, and the Spaniards the Con- 
querors of that place, Hogs, It is headed and cared almoſt like a Swine from the chaps hang five 
long bearded appendices, of the length of ſome half a foot, like the beard of a Barbel. It hath fleſh 
very grateful and good toeat. It bringeth forth live young like as the Whale. As it ſwims in 
Watcrs it ſeems green, yellow, red, and of many colours, like a Chameleon: it is moſt frequently 
converſant about the Shore-ſides of the Lake, and there it feeds upon theleaves of the Tree called 
called Hoga, whence alſo the Fiſh hath its name. | It is fearfully toothed, and a fierce Fiſh, killing and 
devouring ſuch as it meeteth withal, though they be bigger than her ſelf: which is the reaſon why 
the Fiſhermen chicfly defire to kill her, as Thevet affirmeth in his Coſmography. 


The monſtrous Fiſh Hoga. 


Andrew Thevet in his Coſmography writes, that as he ſailed to America, he ſaw infinite Rore of 
flying Fiſhes, called by the Salvages Bulampech, who rifing out of the Water, flic ſome fifty'paces, cſca- 
ping by that means from other greater fiſh that think todevour them, 

This kind of flyiug Fiſh excceds not the bigneſs of a Mackrel, is round-headed, with a blewiſh 
back, two wings which equal the length of almoſt all their body. They oft-times flic in ſuch a mul- 
titude, that they fall foul upon the fails of Ships, whileſt they hinder one anothers flight, and by this 
means they fall upon the Decks, and become a prey to the Sailers : which ſame .thing wc have rcad 
confirmed by John Lerexs in his Hiſtory of Breſil. 

In the Venetian Gulf, between Venice and Ravenna, two miles above Qruioza, Anno Dom. 1550, 
there was taken a flying Fiſh, very horrible and monſtrous, being four foot long, it had a very great 
head, with twoeyes ſtanding in a line, and not one againſt another, with two ears, and a double 
mouth, a ſnout very flethy and green, two wings, five holes in her throat, like thoſe of a Lamprey, 
a tail an ell long, at the ſetting on whereof there were two little wings. This Monlicr was brought 
alive _ Dxioza, and preſented to the chief of the City, as a thing whereof the like had not been tor- 
merly ſeen, 


The Figure of a monſtrous flying Fiſh. 
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Thereare ſo many and different ſorts of ſhells to be found in the Seca, that it may be truly ſaid, 
that Nature, the hand-maid of the Almighty, diſports it (elf in the traming of them. In ſo great 
diverſity 1 have chicfly made choice of three to treat of here, as thoſe that axe worthy of the grea- 
ceſt admiration. In theſe lie hid certain little Filhes, as Snails in their ſhells, which Ariſtotle calls 4.0: bift.anim. 
Cancell;, and he athrmeth them to' be the common companions of the *cruſicd and thell-tiſhes, as £2p-4- 
thoſe which in their Pecies or kind are like to Lobſters, and uſe to be bred without ſhells 3; but as *ÞBY creſtedis 
they creep into ſhells, and there inhabf, they are like toſhell-hſhes. It is one of theſe that is termed Lobfie c_ 
the Hermit, He hath two ſomewhat long and flender horns, under which are his eyes, always Shrimagy, and 
ſtanding, out of his head, as thoſe which he cannot pluck or draw in, as Crabs can. His fore-feet ſuch like. 
have claws upon them, wherewith he defends himfſclt, and carries meat to his mouth, having two T'* deſcripti- 
other on each fide, and a third being a leſſer, the which he uſeth in going. The female lays cggs, yo —. 
which hang forth at her back part as if they were put upon a thred, being joined together by cer- Lak 
tain little membranes. Laftly, in the opinion of ian, the Cancellus; or ſmall. Cray-tith is born Lib.7.cap.31, 
naked and without a ſhell, but within a while aftcr, ſhe of many which ſhe tindsempty, makes choice 
of a fit one, and when as grown bigger, ſhe cannot be contained or dwell any longer therein, or 
elſe being ſiimulated with a natural defire of copulation, ſhe removes into a more capacious and 
convenient one, Thele little Cray-hthes oft-times hght together for their habitation, and the ttron- They chan 
ger carries away the empty fhell, or elſe makes the weaker to quit poſſeſſion. Now the hell is cither their Nees 
of a Nerita or Twrbo, and oft-times ofa (mall purple z and entering, into poſſeſſion, ſhe carries 1t about, tion for two 
there fceds and grows, and then ſeeks a more capacious one, as Ariſtotle ſaith in the tormerly-cited cauſes, 


place. | 


The Effigies of the empty Shells whereinta the Cancelli »ſe to creep to dwell, 


Some think that this Bernard the Hermit is that kind of Cancellus which is by Pliny termed yyhar the re 
Pinnoter , but in truth the Pinnoter is not a kind of Cancellw, or Cray-fiſh, bue of a little Crab. aoter,orDwart- 
Now in Ariſtotle there is much difference between Cancellus and Cancer parous, though Pliny may Crab 1s. 
ſeem to confound them for he is bred naked, having his cruſt onely, but without a (hell: where- 
fore ſceing that by Nature he wants it, he diligently ſearches for it, and dwells in it, when as he hath 
found it : But the Pinnoter is not bred by it ſelt alone, but in Pinne and ſome others , and he chan- 
geth not his habitation, becauſe (as Ariſtotle thinks) being of the kind of Dwarf-Crabs, it never 

rows big, neither dwells it in empty ſhells. Now the Pinna, or Pin, is a kind of (hell-fh, it whar the Pix- 
_— in muddy places, and is always open, neither is it at any time without a Companion, which 7 1s. 
they therefore call the Pinnoter , or Pinnophylax, (i.e. the Pin-keeper, as Pliny ſaith, Verily that 13b.g.cap.4:. 
theſe things are thus, you may plainly perceive by theſe words of Atheneus. Chryſippus Solenfis 5. 146.3-Deipna. 
De Honeſt. & Volupt. ſaith, the Pinye and Pinnoter affiſt and further each other, neither can they live 
aſunder. The Pinna may be referred to the kind of Oifters, but the Pinnoter is a Dwart-Crab: The familiar? 
the Pinna opens her ſhell for the little hſhes to enter thereinto 3 the Pinnoter ſtands by, obſerving if ,, ny ne 
any come in which if they do, he gives the Pin notice thereof by biting, who preſently thereupon the 25114 and 
ſhuts her ſhell, and ſo they teed together upon that they catch by this means. Thus Atheneus. She Pinzoter, 
is alſo for this her craft mentioned by Wtarch in his Writings. The Pinmter is ſometimes called by 
Pliny, Cancer dapis affecator. 

But that which by theſe Authors is attributed to the Dwarf-Crab, the ſame by Cicero is aftribed 74,2, de nat. 
to the little Shrimp : Now the Pinna (faith he) opening her two large ſhells, enters into confederacy deorum. 
with«he little Shrimp for getting of food 3 wherefore when little Fiſhes ſwim into her gaping ſhell, 
then the Pinna, admoniſhed by the Shrimps biting her, ſhuts her ſhell; thus two unlike Creatures 
get their living together, But Plutarch ſeems to make the Pinna to be the Pearl-Oilter in that Work \ 

. of his, whereas he cnquireth whether the craft of Water or Land-bealts be the greater, 
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| Of Monſters and Prodigies. 


Plin. lib.9, 
Cs 29, 


How the 
Whale may 
be reckoned 
amongſt Mon- 
ſters, 


A Whale 
brings forth 
young, and 
tvckles them, 


' The Figure of him out of bis Cell, 


The Effigies of Bernard the Hermit 
= houſed in bis Shell. 
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But amongſt the moſt miraculous Fiſhes may fitly be placed the Namtilos, or Sailer; of ſome called 
Pompylos(it is thought to be a kind of Polypws it comes with the face upwards to the top of the Sea,rai- 
fing it ſelf by little and little,that caſting torth all the water by a pipe as if it had a Pump, it caily floats; 
then putting back the two firſt 
tendrils or arms, it extends be- 
tween them a membrane of 
wondrous fineneſs or thinneſs, 
which gathering air like as a 
Sail, and ſhe rowing with the 
reſt of her arms, guides her ſelf 
with her tail in the midſt, as a 
Rudder. Thus ſhe fails along 
in imitation of Pinnaces, and 
it any thing affright her, ſhe 
preſently takes in Water, and 

links her (elf. 


The better to ſtore this Treatiſe of Monſters, abuſing the name with the Poets, we will reckon 
up the Whale amongſt the Sea-monſters, by reaſon of his monſtrous and* wondrous magnitude. 
Now the Whale is the greateſt by much, of all the Fiſhes of the Sea 3 for moſt commonly this 
Beaſt is thirty fix cubits long, eight high, the ſlit of his mouth is cighteen foot long, tecth they 
have none, but in ſtead thereof in each Jaw, horny black Excreſcences or Fins | which we vulgarly 
term Whale-bones | which by little and little end in ſmall hajrs like to a Swines briſtles, which com- 
ing and fianding out of his mouth, are in ſtead of Guides, leſt whileſt he ſwims with a blind and 
rapid piolence, he might run againſt aRock. His eyes are diſtant one from the other the ſpace ot 
four Ells, which outwardly appear ſmall, but inwardly they are bigger than a mans head ; where- 
fore they are deceived that ſay that they are no bigger than an Oxes eyes: his nole is ſhort, 
but in the middle of his fore-head he hath a pipe whereat he draws in the air, and caſts forth a 
whole ſhower or River of water, that therewithal he will even fink the Veſſcls or Boats of Mariners 
when he hath hlled himſelf beyond meaſure, he cries out or roars with fo great or lirong a voice, 
that he may be heard two miles off, He hath two very large tins upon his ſides whercewith he 
{wims, and under which in the time of danger he hides his young 3 he hath none upon his back. 
His tail in ſite is like to the tails of Dolphins, neither is it much unlike in ſhape, which when he 
moves, he ſo toſſeth the Sea, that he drowns and overcurns the Boats that he toucheth, You may 
by diſſccting them find that a Whale brings forth live young, and gives them ſuck 3 for the male 
hath Teſiicles and a Yard, but the female a Womb and Dugs. They are taken in divers places about 
Winter, but chiefly about the Coaſt of Aquitain, at a ſmall TownWwhich is vulgarly called Biarris, 
ſome fix miles diſtant from Bayon: whercunto I being ſent by King Charls the Nineth when he 
was at 'Bayon, to cure the Prince of Roche Sur-Tox , I was an eyc-witneſs how they are caught 


and alſo I confirmed that which I had formerly read to that purpoſe, in that excellent and moti 
true 
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true Hiſtory of Fiſhes fet forth by Rondoletizs, Now at that Town there is a little hill, in the top How they ar* 


whereof there is a Tower of very great antiquity, from which as from a watch-Tower they keep <%8't- 


watch whether or no any Whales ſwim that way. Wherefore the Watch-men from the Tower, ei- 
ther ſccing, or by the horrible noiſe hearing a Whale to paſs that way, they give warning there- 
of to the inhabitants by the beating of Drums, and ringing a Bell: which tign once given they 
all run forthwith, as to extingniſh the City if it were on fire, being furniſhed with weapons and 
all things fitting tor that purpoſe. For the people of that country are very diligent and expert 
in catching the Whale, Wheretore in each of the boats furniſhed with all things either to affail or 
flie, there arc put tcn luſtic rowers, and divers others furniſhed with harping irons to firike the 
Whale, which bcing caſt and faltncd in her, they looſe out huge long ropes, falined to them, 
until ſuch time as he be dead, then together with the ropes, and aſſiſted by the waves of the Sea, 
they draw the Whale ( wearicd with running and labouring, and fainting by reaſon of the magni- 
rude and multitude of his wounds, being in the time of their conflict diligently chafed and driven 
toward the ſhorc) on land, and merrily part the prey, each whereof hath his ſhare, according to the 
' number of the irons thrown, the magnitude of the wound, and the neccflity and excellency of the 
wounded part tor lite : each of their harping-irons arc known by their peculiar marks. In the heat 
ot the skirmilth many ſtand up and down in boats, onely for this purpoſc, to take up ſuch as chance 


to fall into the Sca, leſt they thould be drowned. The Males are caught with more difficulty, the Why the Fe- 


Females more calily, eſpecially it their young ones be with them tor whileſt they linger to helpand mates are 
ſuccour them, they loſe the occafion of cſcaping. The fleſh is of no eſteem, the tongue onely is more eafily 


commendable z tor being very large, and ot a very lax ſubltance, it is powdered, and by moſt 
Gentlemen accountcd tor a dainty, The lard is diſperſed over many Countries, to be boiled 
and caten with hiſh in the time of Lent, that Gormandizers may have ſomething to ſerve them in 
ſtead of fleſh which is then forbidden, There is great ſtore of Fat in them in the parts under the 
Skin and belly, which meltcd, concretes not again, by reaſon of the ſubtilty 3 they keep it to burn in 
Lamps, and to uſe about their Ships. The houſes of the Fiſh-caters are built with their bones 3 alſo 
Orchards in the Coalt of Agquitane, are fenced with theſe bones. The Fins that ſand forth of their 
mouths, which are commonly called Whale-bones, being dricd and polithed, ſerve to make Busks for 
Women, Whip-ttaves, and little Staves, as alſo to fiiftken garments. Many make ſeats or ſtools of 
the Vertebre,or {pondils of the back-bone. 


| The manner of cutting up the Whale, 
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In the River Scalde, ten miles from Antwerp, Anno Dom.1477. the ſecond day of 7uly, there was 
a Whale taken, of a blackiſh blue colour, ſhe had a ſpout-hole in the top of her head, out of which ſhe 
calt great ſtore of water: the was fifty eight foot long, and fixtcen foot high, her tail was tourtcen 
foot broad 3 from the eye to the end of her noſe, was ſome ſixteen foot. Her lower jaw was fix foot 
on cach fide, the had twenty five teeth, which ſhe could hide in her upper jaw, there being holes tor 
them, it being wholly toothleſs z/ for which one thing ghis Whale may be judged monſtrous, tor that 
Nature hath denied them teeth, and for that in Creatures that are not hoxned, it is ſo ordained by 
Nature, that when they have teeth in their lower jaw, they ſhould have others alſo in the upper to 
anſwer them, ſo to chaw their meat. The longeſt of theſe teeth exceeded not fix inches. 


There is (as Pliny reports) a very {mall Fiſh accuſtomed to live upon Rocks, it is called Echencis, Lihg. 
never excccding the length of a foot z it is thought that ſhips go more ſlowly if this ſtick to them: 44;;, 


caughr rhen 
the Males, 


Whale-bonc. 


[4P.25. 
32.cap.1. 


wherefore the Latins have alſo given it a name of Remora, tor that a ſhip being under ſail with a The wondrous 


good wind, may by the Echeneis {cizing on her, 
wills, and ſtand till as if ſhe were in a fafe harbor. Wherctore ſhe is ſaid in the Ad2n tight to have 
ſaid the ſhip of Mrs Antonin, haſtenivg to go about and incourage his Souldiers, ſo that he was 
forced to entcr into another ſhip, and thereupon Ceſars Navy came upon them too haltily, and 
before they were provided. : 

She alſo ſtaid the Ship of the Emperour Caius coming from Aſtura to Antes, his Ship of all the 
Navy making no way 3 neithg did they longer wonder at this ſtay, the cauſe being preſently knownz 
ſome forthwith leaping into the Sea to tind the cauſe thereof, there found her about the Ship, even 
licking to the Rudder, and they ſhewed her to Caius, being wrath that ghis ſo {mall a thing ſhould 
liop him, and countcrmand the endeavour of forty Rowers. 

Therefore this little Fiſh tames and infringes the violence and madneſs of the world, and that 

j with 


as if ſhe would devour her, be (taid againl(t the Sailers _ of the 
mora, 
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with no labour, not without holding, or any other way, but onely by ticking thereto. Certain] 
however it comes to paſs, who from this example,of holding of Ships, can Joube of any power ” 
The wondrous effeQ of Nature, in Medicins which grow naturally ? Yea, and without this example, the T orpedo out 
=_ _ the of the Sca alſo may be ſufficient 3 who afar off and at a diſtance, if it be touched with a Spear or Rod 
Am will benumb even the ſtrongeſt arms, and retard the feet, how ever nimble torun away. - 


MC 
—_ 


CHAP. XXII 
Of the admirable Nature of Birds, and of fome Beaſts. 


Hat there be divers things not onely in the Sea, butal(o in the Air and Earth, which by the 

wondertul condition of their own Nature may equal that of Monſters, the onely Eftrich 

The Eftrich is © may ſerve for a witnels, It is the biggeſt of Birds, though.indeed it partly reſembles a Bird, 

Le—_—— e nd partly a Beaſt, (and it is familiar to Afries and Zthiopia) as which, contrary to the nature of 
Bird and a Beaſts, hath feathers, and againſt 
Beaſt. the cuſtom of Birds.,cannot flic aloft; 
for it hath not feathers fit to flie, 
but like unto hairs, yet will it out- 


The wondrous ,., 4 horſe. The natural force of 
force of her . . ATE © 
ſtomach. the ſtomach in concoCting, is mi- 


raculousz as to which nothing is 
untamable : ſhe lays eggs of a won- 
drous largeneſs, ſo that they may 
be framed into cups : their feathers 
are moſt beautiful, as you may per- 
ccive by this following Figure. 


The Fignre of an Eſtrich. 


Any one may eaſily gather of what 
a prodigious magnitude an Eftrich 
is, by the greatneſs of its bones. 
Three of theſe Birds were kept at 
the Kings charge, by the Marelchal 
De Rets : one whereof dying , it 
was beſtowed upon me, whereof I 
have with great diligence made a [| 
Sceleton, 
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The delineation of the Sce 
leton of an Eftrich. 
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A Shers te bead, which was ſomewhat thicker than the head of a Crane, of” the length of ones hand, plain 
my = -" even t0 the beak, the beakbeing divided to the middle region of the eye, being roundiſh at the 
end there. ; 

B The neck a yard long , confifting of ſeventeen Vertcbrz, each whereof on each ſide is furniſhed with 
a tranſverſe proceſs looking downwards, of ſome fingers length, excepting the two which are next the head, as 
which want theſe, and are joined together by Ginglymos. 

C The back js of a foots length, conſiſting of ſeven Vertebre. 

D The holy-bone of two foot long, in whoſe top there is a tranſverſe proceſt, under which there lies a great hole, 

E Three move. bat leff, ; 

F G H After which there follows the cavity or ſocket, whereinto the bead of the thigh bone is received and 
hid. This externally and on the fide produceth a perfirated bone, noted with the letter 1, perforated I ſay 
at the beginning, for it is preſently united at the letter K. then it is forked and divided into two other bones, 
where if one is bigger than the other, The leſs is noted with the letter L. then they are both united at the 
letter M. each of themis half a foot and four inches long. But from that part whereas they firit begun to 
be divided, tothat whereas they ave united, there is @ hole ſome four fingers broad, but the length of ones 
hand, or more, and it is noted with the letter N. The reſidue of the bone is like to a pruning Knife three 
inches broad, bnt fix in length: the end whereunder is the letter O. it is joined by coalition. 

P The rump conſiſting of nine Vertcbrz, like to a mans. The thigh bones are two, whereof that which is 
noted with the letter Q. is of the length of a foot , and of thickpeſs equal to a horſes thigh. The other next 
undey (which peradventure you may call the leg-bone) noted with R. is a foot and balf long : it hath 
joined thereto the Fibula, or leſſer focil of the length, but which grows ſmaller as it comes lower. 

S Is the leg, to which the foot adberes, -being one foot and a half long, divided at the end into two claws, the 
one bigger, the other leſt, whereof each one conſiſts of three boxes. 

I "- "Hs which are inſerted into the Stexrnon, the three middlemoſt of theſe have a bony produftion like 
ts 4 D00R., 

V Is the Sternon, conſijting of one bone of ſome foots length, repreſenting a bucker , to this there is joined 
another bone, which ſtretched over the three firſt ribs, is in ſtead of clavicles or collar-bones. 

X The firſt bone of the wing, which is one foot and half long. 

Y Two hones under this, equivalent tothe ell and wand, under which there are ſix other bones compoſing the 
point of the wing, noted with Z. 

This whole Sceleton is ſeven foot long, and ſo many foot or more high from the feet to the beak : 
there are many other obſervable things in his compoſure, but I have thought ht to omit them tor 
brevity ſake, 


. Ferome Cardane in his Books De Subtilitate , writes that in the Iſland of the Moluccas you may The —_— 
ſometimes hind lying upon the ground, or take up in the waters, a dead Bird called a Manucodiata, = ot wn gg 
that is in Hebrew, the Bird of God, it is never ſeen alive. Ir lives aloft in the air, it is like a Swallow 
in body and beak, yet diſtinguiſhed with diverſe coloured feathers : tor thoſe on the top of the head 
are ofa golden colour, thoſe of the neck like to a Mallardq but the tail and wings like Peacocks3 
*-it wants feet: where= , 4 oeuer 
fore if it become WCcaz gefires to 
ry with flying, or de- know more of 
lire Nleep, it hangs up the truth of 
the body by ewining — ,-- 
the Feathers about ſus in the 4u- 
ſome bough of a tree. farium ad libs 
It paſſeth through the 5: £4p-L + Eexo- 
air, wherein it muſt re- ##497% 
main as long as it lives, 
with great celerity , 
and lives by the aw 
and dew oncly, The 
Cock hath a cavity 
depre(t in the back, 
wherein the Hen lays 
and fits upon her eggs. 

I faw one at Paris 
which was prelented 
to King Charles the 
Nineth. 


We have read in Thevets Coſmography, that he ſaw a Bird in America, which in that Countrey Tom, 2e l. 21. 
Speech is called Toxca, in this very tfionfttons and defotmed, for that the beak in length and thickneſs, c-22- 
exceeds the bigneſs of the reſt ofthe body 3 it feeds on pepper, as the Black-birds and Felfars with us 
do upon Ivy-berries, which are not tefs fivt than Pepper. 

A certain Gentleman of Provence brought a Bitd of this kind from that Country, to preſent it to ” 
King Charles the Nineth, but dying it: the way he could not preſent it alive. Wherefore the 
King wiſhed the Mareſchal De Rers tb give her to me, that I might take forth her bowels and 
cmbalm her, that ſhe tight be kept wor Kings rarities. I did what I could, yet not long 
after ſhe rotted : ſhe reſembled a Crow in body and feathers, but had a yellowiſh beak, clear, {mcoth, 

and 
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Tom. I.Cap. II, 
lib.4. 


Thevet. 10.1. 


and toothed like a Saw, and of ſuch length and thickneſs as we formerly mentioned. I keep it yet. 
as a monſtrous thing, 

Thevet writes, that in the Iſland Zocoters there is frequently found a certain wild Beaſt called Hyl- 
phalis, of the bigneſs of an Ethiopian Monkey. It is a very monſtrous Creature, but in nothing 
more than that it is thought to live upon the air onely 3; the skin as ifit were died in grain, is of a ſcar- 
let colour, yet it is in ſome places ſpotted and variegated : it hath a round head like to a bowl, with 
feet round, broad, and wanting hurtful nails. The Moors kill it and uſe to cat the fleſh of it, being 
frft bruiſed, that ſo it may be the more tender. 

In the Realm of Camota, of Ahob, of Benga, and other Mountains of Cangipa, Plimatiq, and Catagan, 


66.1 £4Þ13- which arc in the inner India, beyond the River of Ganges, {ome tive degrees beyond the Tropick of 


Cancer, is found a Bealt, which the Weſtern Germans call Giraff, This Beaſt in head, cars, and clo- 
ven fect, is not much unlike our Doe; it hath a very ſlender neck, but is ſome fix foot long, and there 
are few Bealts that exceeds him in the length of their legs : his tail is round, but reacheth no farther 
then his hams, his skin is excceding beautiful, yet Comewhat rough, having hair thereon ſomewhat 
longer than a Cow, it is ſpotted and variegated in ſome places with ſpots of a middle colour between 
white and cheſnut, ſo as Leopards are : for which cauſe by ſome Greek Hiſtorians it is called Came- 
leopardalis : it is fo wild betore it be taken, that with the good-will it will not ſo much as be ſcen, 
Therctore it inhabits and lives onely in deſert and ſecret places, unknown to the reſt of the Beaſts of 
that Region'z ſhe preſently flies away at the ſight of a man, yet he is taken at length, for that he 
15 not very ſpcedy in running away 3 once taken he is as cafily and ſpeedily tamed as any wild Beaſt 
whatſoever. He hath above his crown two ſtrait horns covered with hairs and of a foot length, 
When as he holds up his head and neck, he is as high as a Lance, He feeds upon Herbs, and Leaves, 
and Boughs, of Trees 3 yea, he is alſo delighted with bread. 


The Effigies of a Giraffa. 
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Such as ſail in the Red-ſea along the Coaſt of Arabis, meet with an Iſland called by the Arabians 


Cademota : in that part thereof where the River Plate runs, is found a wild Beaſt called by the bar- 
barous Inhabitants Paraſſowpi, being, of the bigneſs of a Mule, headed not unlike one, yet rough and 
haircd like to a Bear, but not of {0 Park acolour, but inclining to yellow, with cloven feet like a Hart : 
ſhe hath two long horns on her head, but not branched, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe {0 much magni- 
fied horns of Unicorris. For the Natives of the place, bitten by the venomous tooth of either Beali 
or Fiſh, are preſcatly helped and recovered by drinking the watcr wherein ſuch horns have been in- 
fuſed for ſix or ſeycn days ſpace, as Thevet in his Coſmography reports. * 
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In one of the Iſlands of the Molxccazs there is found a Beati living both on Land and Water like as 
a Crocodile 3, it is called Campmrch,it is of the bigneſs ofan Hart.it hath one hori in the fore-head move- 
able after the faſhion of the noſe of a Turky-cock : it is ſome three foot and © half long. and never 
thicker than a mans arm 3 his neck is covered over with an alh colour; he hath two teet like toa 
Gooſes feet, wherewith he ſwims both in freſh and falt-waters. His fore-fcet are like to a Stags, 
he lives upon fiſh. * Many have perſwaded themſelves that this beaſt is a kind of Unicorn, and that 
therefore his horn ſhould be good againſi poiſons. The King of the Iſland loves to be called by the 
name of this Beaſt 3 and ſo alſo other Kings take to themſelves the names of the wild Beaſts, Fiſhes, 
or Fruits, that are moſt precious and obſervable in their dominions, as Thevet reports. 


The Figure of an Elephant, 
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The Indian Mauritania and #thiopia and that part of Africk that is beyond the Deſarts and Syrtes, bring 
« +» monged wh forth Elephants; but thoſe of Indiaare far larger. Now although in the largeneſs of their body 
oy oy they excced all four-footed Beaſts, yet may they be more ſpeedily and eafily tamed than other Beaſts, 
For they may be taught todo many things above the common nature of Bealts, Their skin is ſome. 
what like to a Buffles, with little hair upon it, but that which is, is aſh-coloured, his head large, his 
neck ſhort, his ears two handfuls broad, his nofe or trunk very long, and hanging down almoſt to the 
ground, hollow like as a Trumpet, the which he uſeth in ſtead of an hand, his mouth is not far from 
his breſt, not much unlike a Swincs, from the upper part whereof two large teeth thruſt forth them- 
ſclves; his legs are thick and ſtrong, not conſiſting of one bone as many formerly have ftalſly believed 
(tor they kneel to admit their Rider, or tobe laden, and then riſe up again of themſelves) his feet are 
round like a Quoit ſome.two or three hands bredth, and divided into hve clcfts. He hath a tail like 
a Buffle, but not very rough, ſome three hands bredth long 3 wherefore they would be much troy- 
bled with Flics and Waſps, but that Nature hath recompenced the ſhortneſs of their tails by another 
How they Way for whenthey hnd themſelves moleſted, they contract their skin ſo ſtrongly, that they ſutfo. 
keep Flies cate and kill theſe little Creatures taken in the wrinkles thereot 3 they ;overtake a man running by 
from chem. oojng oncly, for his legs are proportionable to the relt of his body. 

They feed upon the leaves and fruits of Trees, neither is any tree ſo ſtrong and well rooted, which 
they cannot throw down and break. They grow to be fixteen handtuls high wherefore ſuch as 
| : ride upon an Elephant are much troubled as if they went to Sea. They are of ſo unbridled a nature, 
| that they cannot endure any head-ſtall or reins therefore you muſt futtcr them to take the courſe 
and way they pleaſe. Yet do they obey their Countrey-men without any great trouble, for they 
ſeem after ſome ſort to underſtand their Speech, wherefore they are-cafily governed by their known 
voices and words. They throw down a man that angers them, firft taking him up with their trunk 
:  andlifting him aloft, and then letting him fall, they tread him under foot, and leave him not before 
Li. 9. de Hiſt. he bedead. driſtotle writes that Elephants generate not before they be twenty years old : they 
A —_— 25. know not adultery, neither touch they any female but one, from which they allo diligently abliain 
Ir 1s not when they know ſhe hath once conceived.It cannot be known how long they go with young the rea- 
po -- us ſon is for that their copulation is not ſecn, for they never do it but in ſecret. Their temales bring 
oh goes forth reſting upon their hind legs, and with pain like Women they lick their young, and thele 
with young, preſcntly fee and go, and ſuck with their mouths, and not with their trunks. You may ſee Elephants 
tecth of a monſtrous and ſtupendious bigneſs, at Venice, Rome, Naples, and Paris 3 they term it Ivory, 

and it is uſed for Cabinets, Harps, Combs, and other fuch like uſes. 
Tow.2. lih.2z, Wehave read in Thevet, that in Florida there are great Bulls, called in that Countrey Tongue 
= | Beantrol, they have horns of a foot long, a bunch on their backs like a Camel, their hair long and 
yellow. the tail ofa Lion 3 there is ſcarce any Creature more fierce or wild, for it can never be tamed, 
unleſs it be taken from the dam. The Salvages uſe their hides againſt the cold, and their horns as 


Their horns qe - 
good againſt 97 antidote againlt poiſon, 7 b 

oiſon. Theſame Author affirms, that whileſt he ſailed in the Red Sea, he ſaw a Monſter in the hands of a 
Fom.s. lib,z, certain Indian Merchant, which in the bigneſs and ſhape of his limbs was not unlike a Tiger, yet 
Cap-10e had the face of a Man, but a very flat noſe : beſides his fore-feet were like a mans hands, but the hind 


like the feet of a Tigrez he had no tail, he was of a dun colour : to conclude, in head, ears, neck, and 
face it reſembled a man, but in the blackiſh and curled hair, a Moor : for the other parts they were 
like a Tiger 3 they called it Thanadh. 

The Figure of 8 Beaſt called ThanaQth. 
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and ſighs like to a man that is troubled and perplext ; it is of an aſh-colour, hath thefeet divided 
into three claws, four fingers long, and ſharper than thoſe of a Lion : 'it climbs Trees and lives there 
more tzequently than upon the ground, the tail is no longer than the bredth of three tingers. It is 
ſtrange and almoſt monſtrous that theſe kind of Creatures have never been ſeen to feed upon or eat 
any thing : tor the Salvages have kept them long in their houſes to make trial thereof, wherefore 
they think them to live by the Air. 


The Figure of the Beaſt called Haiit. 
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I have taken this —_— Monlter out of Leo's African Hiſtory 3 it is very deformed, being round 
after the manner of a Tortoiſe two yellow lines croſſing each other at right angles, divide his back 3 
at every end of which he hath one cye, and alſo one ear, ſo that ſuch a creature may ſee on every 
fide with his four eycs, as alſo hear by his ſo manygars : yet hath he but one mouth, and one belly 
to contain his meat, but his round body is cncompaſſed with many fect, by whoſe help he can go 
any way he pleaſe without turning of his body, his tail is ſomething long and very hairy at the end. 


The inhabitants affirm, that his bloud is more effeCtual in healing of wounds than any balſam, _— 


PACQUT 


ALIGN 
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[tis firange that the Rhinpceros ſhould be a born Enemy to the Elephant 3 wherefore he whets 
his horn, which grows upon his noſe, upon the Rocks, and ſo prepares himſelt for hght, wherein 
he chiefly affails the belly, as that which he knows to be the ſoftelt : he isas long as an Elephant, but 
his legs are much ſhorter, he is of the colour of Box, yet fomewhat ſpotted. Pompey was the firſt that P1in/.8.524. 
ſhewed oneat Rome, 
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Book XXV. Of Monſters and Prodigies: 
"i The Figure of the Chameleon. 
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hr 0 Afriea produceth the Cameleon, yet is it more Plin.lib.$.6.33+ 
frequent in India: he is in ſhape and greatneſs 
like a Lizard , but that his legs are ſtrait and 
II higher, his ſides are joined to the belly as in Fiſh, 4ri/#.1ib 2-biſt. 
BTL TJ 100 LON and his back ſtands up after the ſame manner,his 47#-c4p-12+ 
JS I WF IRA noſe (tands out not much unlike a Swines, his 
W tail is long, and endeth (harp, and he folds it up 
WA in a round, likea Serpent, his nailsare crooked, 
his pace ſlow, like as the Tortois, his body rough, 
[ he never ſhuts his eyeaneither doth he look about 
fy by the moving of the apple,but by the turning of 
the whole cyc. The nature of his colour is very The firange 
wonderful, for he changeth it now and then in *vre of the 
, ! colour of the 
his eye and tail, and whole body beſide; and he chameateon. 
always afſimilates that which he is next to, un- 
leſs it bered or white. His skin is very thin, and 
his body clear; thercfore the one of theſe two, 
either the colour of the neighbouring things in 
ſo great ſubtilty of his clear skin , eaſily (hines 
as inaglaſs; or elſe various humours diverſly 
ſtirred up in him, according tothe variety of his 
Fi affeQions, repreſent divers colours in his skin, 
On) WW S504 as a Turky-cock doth in thoſe fleſhy excreſcen- 
Yr #4 WY == Wer ces under his throat, and under his head : he is 
=>) = MW pale when he is dead. Mathiolus writes that the 
right eye taken froma living Chameleon takes 
away the white (pots which are about the thorny 
coat of the eye; his body being beaten, and mixed 
with Goats milk , and rubbed upon any part, 
fetcheth off hairs z his gall diſcuſſeth the Cata- 


racs of the cye. 
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CHAP. XIIL 1 
Of Celeſtial Monſters. 


Eradventure it hath not been ſtrange that Monſters have been generated upon the Earth, and 
in the Sea: but for monſters to appear in Heaven, and in. the upper Region of the Air, ex- 
cceds all admiration. Yet have we often read it written by the Ancients, that the Face of 

Heaven hath been deformed, by bearded, tailed, and haired Comets by Meteors repreſenting burn- 
ing Torches and Lamps, Pillars, Darts, Shields, Troops of Clouds hoſtilely afſailing each other z Dra- 
gons, two Moons, Suns, and the like Monſters and Prodigics. 
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Pretages of the 
raking of Con- 
ftantinople. 
Monſtrous 
Rains. 


Earthquakes, 


Lib.2. 04.73» 
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Antiquity hath not ſeen any thing more 
prodigious than that Comet which appeared | The Figure of a fearful Comet. 
with bloudy hair in Trerſtein, upon the ninth 
day of Offober, 1528. for it was fo horrible 
and fearful a ſpectacle, that divers dicd with 
fear, and many fcll into grievous diſcaſcs go- N 
ing from the Eaſt to the South 3 it endured 
no longer than one hour and a quarter : in 
the top whereof was ſeen a bending arm hol- 
ding, a grcat Sword in a threatning hand ; 
at the end thcrcot appcarcd three Stars, but 
that over which the point of the Sword di- þ 
rely hanged, was more bright and clear than 
the reſt : on cach fide of this Comet were 
ſeen many Spears, Swords, and other kinds of 
Weapons dicd with bloud, which were inter- 
mixed with mens heads, having long and FS 
terrible hair and bcards, as you may {ee in this 
Figure. 

Alſo there have been ſcen great and thick 
bars of Iron to have fallen from Heaven,which 
have preſently becn turned into Swords and 
Rapicrs. At Szgoliab in the Borders of Hun- 
garia, atone fcll from Heaven with a great 
roile,the ſeventh day of September, Anno Dom. 
1514. it weighed two hundred and hfty 
porind : the Citizens hanged it up with a = 
grcat iron chain put through it, in the midſt = = 


— — 


of the Church of their City, and uſcd to ſhew [F= 
it as a miracle to Travellers of better note, *—_— — 
that paſs that way. * Pliny reports that clathing of armour, and the ſound of a Trumpet were 
hcard from Heaven oftcn, betore and after the Cimbrian War. The fame Author writes that in the 
third Conſulſhip of Marius the Amarines and Tudortines ſaw the Heavenly Armies coming from Eali 
and Welt, and fo joining, thoſe being vanquiſhed which came from the Eaftt, Which bh thing 
was {cen in Lrſalia, at a Town called Z#bea, two hours after midnight, Anno Dom. 1535. But in 
Anno Dom.1550, upon the 19 day of Fly, in Saxony not far trom Wittenburg, there appeared in the 
air a grcat Stag, incompaſſed with two armed Hoſts, making a great noiſe in their conflict, and at 
thetame inſtant it rained bloud in great abundance z the Sun ſeemed to be cloven in two pieces, and 
the one of them to fall upon the Earth. A little betore the taking of Conſtantinople from the Chriſtians, 
there appeared a great army in the Air appointcd to hight, attended on with a great company of Dogs 
and other wild Beafis. 7zlius Obſequius reports that in Anno Dom. 458. it rained fleſh in Htaly, in 
great and leſſer picces , part of which were devoured by the Birds betore they tell upon the Earth : 
that which fell upon the Earth kept long unputritied, and unchanged in colour and ſmell. Anno Dom. 
9S9. Otherhe third being Empcrour, it rained Corn in Italy. Anno Dom. 150. it rained Milk and 
Oll in great abundance, and Fruit-bearing T recs brought torth Corn, Lycoſthenes tells that in the 
time of Charles the Fifth, whileſt Maidenburg was belicged, three Suns firſt appeared about feven of 
the clock in the-Morning, and then were ſeen for a whole day, whereof the middlcmoſt was the 
brightclt, the two others were reddiſh, and of a bloudy colour z but in the night time there appearcd 
three Moons, The ſame appearcd in Bavaria, Anno Dom. 155 4. 

But it ſo prodigious and ſtrange things happen in the Heavens beſides the common order of Na- 
ture, ſhall we think it incredible that the like may happen in the Earth. Anno Dom.5 42. the whole 
Earth quaked, Mount Ana cali forth flames and ſparks of fire, with which many houſes of the neigh- 
bouring Villages were burned. Anno Dom. 1531. in Portugal there was an Earthquake for cight days, 
and it quaked ſeven or cight timcs each day fo that in Lisbon alone it calt down a thouſand and 
fifty houſes, and more than fix hundred were ſpoiled. Ferrara lately was almoſt wholly demoliſhed 
by a fearful Earthquake. Above all which ever have becn heard, is that Prodigy which happened in 
the time of Pliny at the death of Nero the Emperor,in the Marucine tield,the whole Olive-field of Vetius 
Marcellus, a Roman Knight, going over the High-way, and the Ficlds which were againſt it coming 
into the placc thereof. Why ſhould I mention the miracles of Waters,from whoſe depth and ſtreams, 
tires and great flames have oft broke forth. Thgy tell out of St. Augnſtin, that the hire of the Sacrifice, 
which for tkoſc ſeventy years of the Babylonian captivity endured under the Watcr,was extinguilhed, 
Antiochus (clling the Prictthood unto Faſon. What miracle is this, that the Fire ſhould live in the 
Watcr, above its force and natural efficacy, and that the Water ſhould forget the extinguiſhing ta- 
culty! Verily Philoſophers truly affirm that the Elements which arc underliood to be contrary, and 
to tight in variety among themlſclycs, arc mutually joincd and tied together by a marvellous con- 
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The End of the Five and Twentieth Book. 
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BOOK XXVI 


Of the FacurTiEs of Simete Mepicins; 
As alſo of their Compoſition and Uſe. 


Tur Parnracs: 


Mongſt the cauſes which we term healthful, and other remedies which pertain to the health of Man, The excellen- 
and the expelling of Diſeaſes , Medicins eaſily challenge the prime place, which ( as it is delivered by ©y of Medt- 
CIns, 


Solomon_) God hath produced out of the Earth, and they are not to be abhorred by a Wiſe man , 
for theve is nothing in the World, which ſooner, and as by a miracle, aſſwageth the horrid torments of Diſeaſes. 
Therefore Herophilus calied them fittingly adminiſtred, The Hands of the Gods. And hence it was that 
ſuch Phyſicians as excelled in the knowledge of Medicins, have amongſt the Ancients acquired an opinion of Di- 
vinity. It cannot by words be expreſſed what power they have in healing. Wherefore the knowledge of them 
is very neceſſary not onely for the preventirn, but alſo for the driving away of Diſeaſes. 


® CHAP. L 
What a Medicin is, and how it differeth from nouriſhment. 


E defme a Mcdicin tobe that which hath power to change the body according to 
one or more qualities3 and that, ſuch as cannot be changed ito our Nature: conitra- 
ry whereto we term that nouriſhment which may be converted into rne ſubſtance of 
our Bodies. But we detincithenf#y the word Power, becauſe they have not an abſo- 
lute nature, but as by relation and depending upon the condition of the budies by 
whom they are taken. For that which is medicin to one,is mcac to another; and that 

which is meat to this, is mcdicin to that, Thus for example, Hellebore is nouriſhmenc to the Quail, 
but a medicin to man : Hemlock is nouriſhment to a Starling, but poiſon to a Goo: : the terula is 
food to an Aſs, but poiſon to other Cattel, Now this diverlity is to be attributed to the different 
natures of Creatures. It is recorded in Hiltory, that the ſame by long uſe may happen in men, They 
report that a Maid was prcſcnted to Alexander the Great , who nourithed with Napelius, and otner 
poiſons, had by long uſe made them familiar to her, ſo that the very breath (he breathed was deadly 
to the by-ſtanders. Theretore it ought to ſcem no marvel, it at any time it happen, that Medicins 
turn ir.to the nature and nouriſhmcnt of our bodies : for we commonly may ſce Birds and Swine teed 
upon Serpents and Toads without any harm : andlaſtly, 

-—- Serpente Ciconta puts 

Nutrit, & inducit per devia rura lacerta : 

It eacem ſumpris querunt animalia pennis. 

The Stork with Scrpents and with Lizards caught , 

In waylc{s places nouritheth her brood : 

And they the fame purſuz, when as they're taught 

To uſe their Wing, to get their with'd-for tood. 


CHAP. IL 
The difference of Medicins in their matter and ſubſtance. 


Ven as the concealed glory of worldly riches licth hid in the bowels of the Earth, and depth The Earth the 
of the Sca and Water, as Gold, Silver, and all ſorts of Metals, Gems, and pretious Stones, Mother of Rt- 


4 furnithed with admirable Virtues 3 ſo we may behold the ſuperhicies of this Earth cloathed 
with almoſt an infinite variety of Trecs, Shrubs, and Herbs : where we may contemplate and wonder 
at the innumerable diverſities of Roots, Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, Gums, their Smells, pleaſant Taſtes 
and Colours, but much more at their Virtues. This ſame Mother Earth, as with her Breſts, nou- 
riſheth marvellous diſtin& kinds of living Creatures, various in their ſpringing, increaſe and fircygth, 
wherein the immenſe goodnels of God, the great Architect and framer of all things, doth moſi clearly 
appear towards man, as who hath ſubje&cd to our government, as a Patrimony, ſo ampleand plen- 
titul proviſion of Nature for our delight in nouriſhment and neceflity of healing. Theretore the an- 
cient Phyſicians have rightly delivercd, that all ſorts of Medicirs may be abundantly had trom living 
Creatures, Plants, the Earth, Water, and Air. 


ches and Me- 


Mcdicins are taken from living Creatures cither whole and entire, or clſe the parts and excrc- What Medt- 


mentsof them, , We oft-times uſe in Phylick whole Creatures, as Foxes, Whelps, Hedge-hogs, Frogs, > _ 
Snails, Worms, Crabs, and other living Creatures. We alſo make uſe ot ſome parts of them, as the oor, 


Liver of a Wolf or Goat, the Lungs of the Fox, the Bone of the Stags heart, Cranium humanum, Fat, 
Bloud, Fleſh, Marrow. the Cods of the Caftor, or Beaver, which I termed Caſtorexm, and _ 
hh 3 other 
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Of ſimple Medicins, and their ſe. 


What from 
Plants, 


What from 
the Earth, 


What from 
S&2- Water s 


W.cat from 
Be ba Ir. 


5. Simp. & 1, 
& aliment. 


Examples of 


Pearl, Oeſipus, and ſundry others of this nature. 


We take Medicins from Plants, both whole, and alſo from their parts, whether Trees, Shrubs. or 
Herbs. For we oft-times uſe Succory, Marſh-mallows, Mallows, Plantain, and the like, whole : bur 


otherwhiles onely the roots of Plants, their Pith, Wood, Bark, Shoots, Stalks, Leafs, Flowers, Seeds, 
Fruits, Juices, Gums, Roſins, Moſles, and the like. 

Things taken from-the Earth, for the uſe and matter of Medicin, are either Earths, Stones, oy 
Minerals, The ſorts of Earth arc Bole-Armenick, Terra figillata, Fullers-carth, Chalk, Potters-clay, 
and ſuch like. Stones, are the Pumice, Marchaſite of Gold, Silver, Braſs, Marble, the Load-ſtone.,Plai- 
ſter, Chalk, Sulphnr vioum, Lapis ſpecularis, and others. Metals and Minerals, are Gold, Silver. Tin, 
Lead, Braſs, Iron, Steel, Antimony, Ceruſe, Brimitone, Cinnabar, Litharge of Gold and Silver, Tutty, 
true Pompholyx, Verdigreece, Alum, Roman Vitriol, Copraſs white and green.Salts of ſundry kinds, 
both of Arſenicks, and ſuch like. 

The following Medicins are from Freſh water, Rain water, Spring water, River water, and al 
things thence ariſing, as Water-Lentils, common Flags, Water-Lillics, Water-Mints, and all the Crea- 
tures that live therein. From the Salt water are taken Salt, Alcyonizm, all forts of Coral, Shells of 
Fiſh, the Herb Androſace (which grows in plenty in the Marſhes at Fontignan and Cape de Sete)Aþbal- 
tum, which is tound in the Dead Sea. | 

From the Air proceeds Manna, therefore called Mel Aerium (4.e.) Honey of the Air, andalfo all 
other kinds of dew that are uſeful in Phylick, by reaſon of the Virtues they receive from the Sun 
which raiſeth them up; from the Air, whereas they make ſome ſtay z as alſo from the Plants, where» 
upon they fall and relide. 


_ — 
CHAP. III. 
The differences of Simples in their Qualities and Effects. 


\ Ll the mentioned ſorts of Simples are endued with one or more of the Four Faculties, where» 


md Sr 


of I now purpoſe to treat, 

The thirſt Faculty common to all the ret, and as it were their foundation, flows from the 
four hr{t qualities of the prime Bodics or Elements, that is, Heat, Coldneſs, Drincls and Moilture 
and this cither Simple or Compound, as one or two of theſe prime qualities exceed in the temper of 
the temper of the Medicin, as may appear by this following, 

The Simple quality is cither to Heat, Cool, Hume&, or Dry. 

The Componnd ariting from two joined qualitics, cicher Heats and Dries, Heats and Moiliens, Cools 
and Dries, Cools and Moiſtens. 

Heat moderate, Heats, Attenuates, Rarifies, opens the Paſſages, Digeſts, Suppurates. Immoderate, 
Inflames and burns, Bitcs, whence follows Violent attraction, Rubrincation, Conſumption, Colli- 
quation, an Eſchar, Mortification. i. 

Cold moderate, Cooleth, Condenſeth, Obſtructeth. Immoderate, Congeals, Stupches, Mortifies. 

Moiſture moderate, Hume&ts, Lubricates, Levigates and mitigatcs, Glucs, Immoderate, Oblirutts, 
lifts up into a flatulent tumour, eſpecially if it be a vaporous humidity. 

Drineſs moderate, Dries, Rarities, Attenuates. Immoderate, Binds, Contracts or ſhrinks, cauſeth 
Chops and Scales. ; 

The effect of theſe qualities is diſtinguiſhed, and as Galen obſerves, digeſted into theſe orders, which 
we term Degrees, ſo that by a certain proportion and meaſure they may ſerve to oppugn Dilcaſcs, 
as the ſame Galen affirms. For to aDiſcale (for example) hot in the ſecond degree, no other Mc- 
dicin mult be uſed than that which is cold in the like degree : wherefore all ſimple Medicins are, 
m_— Cold, Moiſt, or Dry 3 in the beginning, middle, or extreme, of the tirlt, ſecond, third, or tourth 

Egrce. Wo 

The Heat, Coldneſs, Moiſture, Drineſs, of the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth degree, 1s either obſcure, 
manitelt, vehement, or exceſſive, 

An example of heat dittinguiſhed thus by degrees, may be thus z warm water 1s temperate 


the degrees of that which 1s a little hotter, is the tirſt _ of heatz if manifelily hot, it is in the ſecond degree 
heat, 


but if it heat more vehemently, it may be thought tocome to the third ; butif it (cald, then we 
know that it hath arrived to the fourth degree of heat. Such alſo 1s the diltintion of coldneſs, 
moiſture, and drineſs by degrees. Wherefore it will be worth our labour to give you examples ot 
certain Medicins, diſtinguilhed in their order and degree, by which you may the more calily give 
conjecture of the.reli, 
| Simple Medicins hot in the 

Firſt degree. Abſynthinm, Althea, Amygdala dulcia, Beta, Braſſica, Chamemelum, Ladanum, Semen 
Lini, Saccarum, Ervum, ſive Orobus, Vinum novum : for old is judged hot in the ſecond or third degree, 
as It 15 more or leſs years old, | | 

Second degree. Ammoniacum, Artemiſia, Anethum, Fanugrecum, Maftiche, Salvia, Marrubinm, 
Meliſſa, Apium, Chamepitys, Crocus, Ficus, Thus, Myrrba, Mel, Nux moſchata, Pix utraque, tum arida 
corporibus particuliſque ſolidioribus aptior, tum liquida delicatioribus, Scylla, Sarcocolla, Bryona, Sal, Opo- 

anax, Amms. : 

F Third degree. Abrotanum, Agnus caſtus, Aniſum, Aſarum, Ariſtolochia, Chamedrys, S abina, Cala- 
mintha, Cinnamonum, Iris, Juniperus, Hyſſopus, Origanum, Sagapenum, Chelidonium majus, Ruta Sativa. 


Fourth degree. Allium, Cepa, Euphorbiunm, Neſturtium, Pyrethrum, Sinapt, Tuthymallt, _ 
- ; U ; 
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other particles that are uſeful in Phyſick. We know that alſo there are ſome Medicins taken from 
Excrements, as Horns, Nails, Hairs, Feathers, Skin 3 as alſo from Urin, Dung, Spittle, Heney, Eggs, 
Wax, Milk, Wool, Sweat, and others of this kind, under which we may comprehend Musk, Civct, 
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Chelidoninm minus, Galeno, Yet ours, by reaſon of the gentleneſs of the air, and moiſture of our ſoil, 
is not ſoacrid. Rmta ſylvejtris, This, as all wild and not cultivated things, becomes more ſtrong and 
acrid than the Garden-Rue, 


Simples cold in the | 

Firſt degree. Atriplex, Hordeum, Cydonia mala, Malva, Pyra, Pruna, Roſa, Viola, 

Second degree, Acacia, Cneurbita, Cucumis, Mala granata acida, dulcia enim temperata ſunt potius, 
br wh Polyganum, Solanum hortenſe , nam id quod ſomniferum dicitur, vi ——_— papaver ac- 
cedit, 

Third degree. Hynſcyamus, Solanum ſomniferum, Portulaca, Sempervioum, Mandragora. 

Fourth degrce. Cicnta, Papaveris genera omnia, excepto Corniculato;, huic enim incidendi & abſter- 
gendi vim attribuit Gal, Certe nitroſum &- ſalſune guſtze percipitnr, quo fit ut calide & ſicce ſit nature, 
Opinm. 

Simples moiſt in the 

Firſt degree. Brgloſſiom, Viola, Malva, Rapum, Spinacia. 

Second degree, Ammoniacum, LaGuca, Cucurbita, Cucumis, Melones, Portulaca. 
Simples dry in the 

Firſt degree. » Thus, Chamemelon. Braſſice, Sarcocolla, Crocus, Faba, F anugrecum, Hordeum integrum. 

Second degree. Artemiſia, Pix arida, Orobus, Plantago, Balauſtia, Nux moſchata, Lens, Maſtiche, Mel, 
Sal, Anethum, Myrrha. 

Third degree. Abrotomum uſtum, Abſynthium, Myrtus, Acetum, 4loe, Milium, Cuminum, $anguis 
draconis., Galla, Sabina. 

Fourth degree. Piper, Allinm, Naſturtium, Sinapi, Euphorbium. | 

Thoſe we have mentioned have of themſelves and their own nature all ſuch qualitiesz yet dothey The effe&ts of 
produce far other effects by accident, and beſides their own nature inour bodies, by reaſon of which ie firſt quali» 
they are termed accidental cauſes. This ſhall be made manifeſt by the following examples. CO 

' External heat by accident retrigeratcs the body within, becauſe it opens the paſſages and pores, _ 
and calls forth the internal heat, together with the {pirits and humours by ſweats : whence it follows 
that the digeſtion is worſe, and the appetite is diminiſhed. The ſame encompaſling heat alſo hu- 

-_ _— whileſt it diffuſes the humours concrete with cold : for thus Venery is thought 
to humect, 

Thelike may be (aid of Cold, for that it heats, not by its proper and native, but by an adven- 
titious force : whereof you may make trial in Winter, when as the ambient cold, by ſhutting the 

res of the body, hinders the breathing torth and diſſipation of the native heat, Whence it is in- 
wardly doubled, and the concoQion better performed, and the appetite ſtrengthened. This ſame 
Cold alſo dries by accident, when as it by accident repercuſſes the humour that was ready to flow 
down into any part, and whilett it concretes that which is gathered in the part : for thus, by the im- 
moderate uſe of repercuſſers, ani dematous tumor proceeding from groſs and viſcid phlegm, degene- 
rates into a ſcirrbus. . 

Drineſs and Moiſture, becauſe they are more paſhve qualities, ſhew their effects by not ſo manifeſt 
operations, as heat and cold do z, but in compariſon of them they are rather to be judged as matcer, 
or a ſubject. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Second Faculties of Medicins. 


ww E term thoſe the Second Faculties of Medicins, which have dependance upon the firſt, 


which are formerly mentioned,, as it is the part of Heat to Rarihe, Attract, Open, At- 
tenuate, Levigate, Cleanſe. Of Cold, to Condenſc, Reperculs, Shut up, Incraflate, Exa- 
ſperate, Conſtipate. Of Moiſtzre. to Soften, Relax, Of Drineff, to Harden, Stiffen. 

Hence wc term that an attractive Medicifi, which hath an attraQtive faculty, as on the contrary, 
that a Repercuſſive that repels; a detergent, that which cleanſes vitcous matter, We call that an 
Emplattick Medicin, which not oncly thuts up the pores of the body, but reduces the liquid bodies 
thercin contained to a certain equaliry and ſubſtance. Thus alſo Emollients, Relaxers, and the reſt, 
have theirdenominations from their effects, as we ſhall declare hereafter. 


j 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the Third Faculties of Medicins, 
T: third Faculty of Medicins depends for the moſt part upon the firſt and ſecond Faculties 


ſometimes conjoined, otherwhiles ſeparate. Alſo ſometimes it follows neither of thele 

Faculties, but a certain property and inexplicable quality, which is onely known by expe- 
rience, Now the operations of this third Faculty are to agglutinate, to hill with fleſh, to cicatrize, to 
afſwage pain, to move.or ſtay the Urin, Milk, Seed, the Courſes, Sweats, Vomits, and perform ſuch 
like operations, in or about the body, 

Thus the generation of fleſh is produced by the concourſe of two Faculties, that is, of drying and 
cleanſing. But drinels and aſtriction produce a glutinating and cicatrizing faculty. A hot and at- 
tenuating faculty cauſeth Sweats, moves Urin, the Courſes, and the like in the body 3 but contrary , 
Faculties retard and ſtop the fame: ? 

To mitigate pain, procceds onely from the Faculty, to wit, from heat, or a moderately _— 

aculty 3 
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culty of Medi- 


faculty to procure reſt, from cold onely, or coldnels joined with ſome moiſture, But to procure vo- 
mit, proceeds neither from the firſt nor ſecond taculty, but from a certain occult and eſſential proper- 
ty, which is naturally implanted in Agarick, and other nauſcous and vomitory Medicins. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Fourth Faculty of Medicins. 


mentioned 3 for it depends not upon them, or any other manifeſt or elementary quality, 


The fourth fa- T He Fourth Faculty of Medicins is not of the fame condition with thoſe that are formerly 


cins depends 
onely upon an 
occult proper- 


ty. 


Lib. 1. fimpl. 


Differences of 


raſtes. 


The acerb 
raſte. 


Thes auſtere, 


but on an occult property of the whole ſubſtance ; by mcans whereof it works rather 
upon this than that part, upon this rather than that humour. Wheretore Phyſicians cannot by any 
reaſon hnd out this faculty, but onely by experience, as we have faid a little before of Medicins pro- 
curing Vomit. Hence it is that names are given to thoſe Medicins trom thoſe parts that they chiefly 
reſpect : For they are termed Cephalicks which reſpect the Head; as Betony, Marjoram, Sage, 
Roſcmary, Stzchis, Pncumonicks, which reſpe&t the Lungs as Liquorice, ſweet Almonds, Orris. 
Elccampane. Cordials, that l{trengthen the heart 3 as Saffron, Cinamon, Citrons, but chicfly their 
Rinds, Bugloſs, Coral, Ivory. Stomachical, which reſpect the Stomach, and the orihice thereof ; 
as Nutmeg, Mint, Aniſe, Maftick, Pepper, Ginger. Hepaticks, which reſpe&t the Liver z as Worm- 
wood, Agrimony, Spikenard, Succory, Sanders. Spleneticks, which have rclation to the Splecn; 
as Tyme, Epithymum, Broom-flowers, Ceterach, Capers, the Bark of their Roots, the Bark of Tama- 
rick. Diurcticks, ſuch as reſpect the Kidneysand Urinary paſſages as the Roots of Smallage, Aſpa- 
ragus, Fennel Butchers-broom, the four greater Cold Sceds, Turpentine, Plantain, Saxifrage. * Arth- 
r iticks, or {uch as {ircngthen the joints z as Cow-llips, Chamepitys, Elccampanc, Calamint, Hermo- 
dacyls, and the like. | 
To this Ravk may be referred purging Medicins, which, furniſhed with a ſpecifick property, 
ſhew their cthcacy on one Humour more than on another Humour, and that impact more in one 
part than in another. For thus Agazick chict y draws phlegm trom the Head and Joints, Rhubarb, 
draws cholcr chiefly from the Liver, and hurts the Kidneys. But let us here forbear the contidera- 
tion of things, as not pertaining to Surgery, Bur ſome Medicins of this kind are furniſhed with 
one imple taculty, othaſomc with morc, and thoſe contrary, whereof your taſte may give you ſut- 
hcient notice : for Rhubarb at the firlt touch of the tongue is found acrid and hot; but when you 
come tochaw and throughly to taſte it, you ſhall tind it to partake of an carthly aftriction. Therc- 
fore becauic talics give notice of the faculties ot Mcdicins, therefore I have thought gocd to treat 


ot them brictly. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Taſtes. 


moiſturc in drine(s, cauſed by means ot heat, which we know or diſcern by the tongue well 

tempcred, and fittingly furniſhed with fpittle and his nerves. There are nine differen- 
ces of taſtes 3 for there are three judged hot, to wit, the acrid, bitter, and ſalt : three cold, the acid, 
auſtere, and acerb: three temperate, the ſweet, the oily or tat, and the inſipid, Now they are 
thought ſo many according to the different degrees of concottion 3 for it appcars greater in hot 
taltes, and as it were a certain aſſation ; but leſs in'cold, but indifferent, and as it were an clixation 
in things temperate: therefore Nature obſerves this order in the concoction of fapid bodies, that are 
the hirlt the acerb taſte ſhould take place, then the aultere, and laſily the acid : from thele (as it were) 
rudiments of concoction, ariſes an infipid, then an oily, then a (weet perte&tly concocted and tempe- 
rate, This conco@ion exceeding the bounds of medidcrity, there ariſcs a falt taſte, then a bitcer, 
and then an acrid with the higheti exceſs of almolt a ticry heat, Yet I would be thus underſtood, 
that all things that are by Nature ſapid, do not always aſcend to the height of ſweetnels by the de- 
grces of accrbity, auſterity, and acidity, as though it were of abſolute necciÞty, that all things that 
are ſweet, ſhould be acerb, aultere, and acid. For there are many things found, eſpecially in Plants 
and their Fruits, which when they ſhall arrive to their perfection and maturity, are acid, bitter, or 
falt : but being yet unripe, and not come to full pertection, they have a certain ſweetneſs, which 
afterwards, by a turther digeſtion, or perfection and concodtion, acquire a bitter, auſtere, or acid talte, 
For thus bittcncſs in Worm-wood and Aloes, acrimony in Pepper or Pellitory, is a pertection of Na- 
ture, as full ripcncſs and perfe&t concodtion, and not an excels of heat in that Species. Alſo acer- 
bity and aultcrity isa perfeRion of Nature, and not a rudiment in Services and Cornelians 3 acidity 
or tartncſ5 is alſo in verjuice, But in very many things it ſo falls out, that the ſweet or fatty taftes 
become ſo, and acquire their perfe&tion by concoGtion, as in Grapes, Figs, Pears, Apples, and almolt 
all othcr ſuch Fruits, as we uſually feed upon. Therefore I will now treat of cach of them in order, 
fixit beginning with cold taſtes. 

The acerb tatte is cold and terreſtrial, and of a ſubſtance abſolutely groſs, being leſs humid then the 
auſtere, but much leſs than the acid. It notably cools and dries, it condenſatcs, binds, repels, clpe- 
cially from the ſuperticics, and it alſo exaſperates 3 this taſte retides, and may be tound in Pomegra- 
nate Pills, Galls, Sumach, and Cypreſs-nuts. 

The auſtere is nigheſt in temper and effects to the acerb, but ſomewhat moiſter 3 for the acerb 
abſolutely conſiſts in a terreſtrial and cold ſubſtance. Wheretore this, increaſed by a degree of con- 


coCtion, acquires more ſtore cither of heat alone, or elſe of moilture alone, or elſe of both __ 
moiſture, 


i I as Galen dclivers according to Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus , is a certain concoCtion of 
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moiſture, I ſay, and that is either Airy or elſe Watery. Therctorec it theſe fruits, which before their 
maturity are accrb, have an acccfſion of heat, then do they become ſweet, ag you perceive by Chet- 
nuts but if there bc an acceſſion of moiſture onely, and that more grols, oft acerb they become au- 
ſtere : for both the talics are in the like degree of cold, but the auſtcre is the moiſter. But if to the 
ſame frigidity remaining in Fruits, a certain humidity accrew, then is there cauſed an acid taſte. 
But if they have an acccfſion of a wateriſh moiſture and heat, they will acquire a ſweet taſte, or clſc 
oily. if the humidity accrewing with the heat be airy, 

I have judged it requiſite to admonilh you hereot, that you might know by what means fapid bo- 
dics mitigated become {weet of acerb, as it were by thele interpoſed degrees of auſterity, acidity, and 
oilinels, as they acquire a various acceihon of heat and moitture ſeparately, or conjunly. 

Now by all that we have dclivercd, you may gather , that all accrband auſtere thingsare cold and 
dry 3 and as they are cold, they repel and hinder defluxions : as they are dry and terreftrial,they con- 
denfate, incrafſate, conitipate, and tiraiten the paſſages; yea, and they alſo cicatrize: but acerb things 
perform this tar more powerfully, as thoſe which are abſolutely terrene, cold, and dry, not partaking, 
ot moitturc or watcr, Now aultere things confilt (as it were) in a middle matter, that is, in a morc 
dilutc terrene body, as it is apparent in Services, unripe Grapes, Cornclians, Medlars, Crabs, wild 
Pears, and all ſorts of unripe Fruits, whence it is termed a crude taſte, 

The acid talic is of a cold and watcriſh nature, but moſt ſubtle, by benefit whereof it penctrates 
and divides almoſt as powerfully as the acrid. It incidesor divides, attcnuatcs, bites, cleanſes, opens 
obſtructions, rcpels and drics. For by the means of the deep piercing cold, it repels all defluxions ; 
and by the drying taculty, which is {trong even in its watery conliſtence, it ſtays and ſtops all bleed - 
ings, the Hzmorrhoids and Dyſenteriecs. The force thereot is chiefly manitelt in Vinegar, as alſo in 
the juice of Citrons, Sorrel, Cherrics, Berberries, and the like. And this is the nature of cold taſtes, 
now it 1s time we ſpeak of fuch as arc temperate, 

The infipid is unproperly termcd a taſte, as that which is rather a privation of taſte, it is in ſome 
ſort cold, and of a very wateriſh and groſs nature, it in{pifſates, conſtipates, and ſtupities. This kind 
of talte is chicfly manitclt in Watcr, next in Gourds, Citruls, and many ſuch like things. 

The oily talc is hot, humid, airy 3 therefore it humects, relaxes, mollites, lubricates. Of this 
kind are Oi), Buttcr, Fat which is not rancid by age, nor acrid by nature, as that of Lions and 
FoXCs. 

The ſweet taſte is made by a moderate and well concoGting heat, confiſting in a matter more 
tcnuious and hot than the infipid, but in ſomewhat more groſs than the oily, from which in the firſt 
qualitics it doth not diffcrz therefore it is of a hot, airy, and temperate nature. Therctore every 
{weet thing, detcrgeth, levigates, concotts, ripens, relaxes, and afſwageth pain. Examples of this 
talc may be had in Sugar, Hony, Manna, {weet Almonds, Milk, and other like. Now let us come 
to hot talſtcs, 

The alt taſte is hot and aftringent, lefs carthy than the bitter, as that which reſides as it were in 
a middle matter. For it proceeds from an carthy drineſs, which is tormerly torritied and attenua- 
ted by the force of hcat in a watery humidity. Wherefore that which 1s falt contracts the pores, 
cuts, clcanſcs, digcits, or rather drics up the humours by the drinefſs thereot, without any manifett 
ſcnſc of hcat, whence it is that it vindicates from putrcta&tion. Under this kind are contained all 
{orts of Saltz as Salt-pctcr, niter, ſal ammoniacum, ſal gemme, common Sak, Sca-water, and fuch 
other like. 

The bittcr taſte is hot, carthy, and drying 3 for the matter thereof is groſs and earthy, which the 
abounding, hcat hath torriticd and dried up. Wheretore bitter things taken inwardly, purge and car- 
ry away {uperfluous humours : and outwardly applicd, they mundihe and dcterge ulcers, they open 
the mouths and paſſages of the Veins oft-timcs by their abftergent taculty, whence it is that they 
move the Courlcs and Hwzmorrhoids. The principal things endued with this tattc are Aloes, Gall, 
Wormwood, Gentian, thc lefſer Centaury, Coloquintida, Fumitory, Soot, and ſuch like. 

The acrid tatic is hot, of a {ubtile and ticry naturc for it is kindled of a hot, ſubtle, and dry 
matter, ncithcr can it confilt in any other. Thercfore that which is acrid, heats, pricks, or bitcs the 
mouth by acrimony, it heats, and ott-times burns, it penctrates, opens the paſſages. attenuates, at- 
tracts and draws torth groſs humours, cyacuatcs and ſends forth Urine, the Courſes, and Sweat : 
behides ir oft-times is {cptick, bliſtering, and clcharotick 3 and laftly, burning and caultick. The 
ſcptick and putretaCtive things arc Sublimate, Chamelen, the juice of Thapſiz, The Velicatorics arc 
Dittander, Cantharidcs, Crow-toot, Muſtard, Pellitory of Spain, Euphorbium. But the caultick and 
elcharotick arc Limc, Oak-athcs, and the hke. 

But we know Mcdicins not onely by the taſtc, but alſo by our other ſenſes, as Touch, Sight, 
Hcaring, Smell. And as by the Talc, ſo alfo by theſe we judge of, and try the goodnels of Medicins, 
and dittinguith the true Icgitimate from the adulterate. The Touch judges what are hot and cold, 
moiſt and dry; rough and gentle, or ſmooth, hard and ſoft, brittle or friable, glutinous and viſcid, 
dric or ſlippery. Weapprove of the goodneſs of Medicins by their colour, brightneſs or duski- 
neſs, whereof the eye is judge; for we commend that Senna which is ſomewhat greenith, but dif- 
like the whitiſh : as alſo we like well of ſuch Caſſia as is black both within and without, ſhining 
and full, and not dry and ſhrunk up. Yet the judgment of the firſt qualities by the colour is de- 
ceitful, or none at all; forſuch things as are white, or the colour of Snow, are not therctore cold ; 
for ſundry of them arc hot, as Limc. Neither are red things to be theretore judged hot, tor Ro- 
ſes are cool. Alſo Medicins are choſen by the ſmell; for ſuch as have a good, treth, and a natural {tnell, 
are commonly hot, and in their perfe& vigor. On the contrary, things that want imell, arc tor the 
moſt part cold and evanid.. By Hearing we diſtinguiſh things full from ſuch as are eropty : thus we 
chuſe Catlia, which ſhaken, makes no noiſe with the grains or ſeeds ratling init, Hitherto we 


have explained the tirſt, ſecond , third, and fourth faculty of Medicins in general, mm bo 
ewe 


The acid tſt-. 


The inſipid. 
The oily. 


The ſweet, 


The (alt. / 


The kirter, 


The acrid. 
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Aſtringents 
are under- 


ſtood by the 
name of Re- 


pellers. 


ſhewed how they may be found out : now muſt we more particularly treat of their ſecond and third 
faculties, becauſe by reaſon of thoſe they chiefly come into uſe in Surgery, Yet let me firſt briefly 
| ſhewby what means and arts they may be preparcd. ' 


EE 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Preparation of Medicins. 


O prepare Medicins, is nothing elſe, then by Art to make them more commodious for Uſe 
and Compoſition ; whereby they are cither made, 
More gentle, 

By Bruifing ; as when Medicins are broken by {iriking and rubbing or grinding in a Mortar, and 
that either of Braſs, Iron, Lead, Glaſs, Wood, Marble, and other like; Confidering the thing which 
is to be beaten, the ſtrength or force wherewith it muſt be performed, the time or ſpace, the lituation, 
the things to be added, the conſiſtence which the thing beaten muſt be of. 

More ſtrong. 

By Searſing , whereby we ſeparate the Purer us | Finer from the more Impure and Groſs, 
which is done by Sieves and Searſes made of Wood, Parchment, Horſc-hair, Silk, Lawn. Whercin 
is tobe noted, that the ſame conſideration is to be had in Searling, as in beating : therefore ſuch 
things as are to be tincly powdered, mult be ſearſed in a finer Scarſe; fuch as are more grols, in a 
coarſer, 

More pleaſant. 

By Diſſslving or Mollifying which is nothing elſe but a diflolving of a Simple or a Compound Me- 
dicin of a thick or hard confiftence, either intoa mean confhiltence, or a little more liquid or ſoft, 
which is performed cither by heat onely, for by heat gums and horns are mollifed : or by liquor, as 
by Vinegar, Watcr, Wine, Juice of Limmons, &c. 

More wholſom. 

By Deficcation or hardning, which is nothing elſe but the conſuming of the ſuperfluous and 
hurttul moiſture 3 and this 1s performed, either by the Sun, or by Fire. By Infufion; which is 
nothing clſe but the tempering or macerating of a Medicin a little bcaten or cut, in ſome liquor 
appropriate and fit for our purpoſe; as in Milk, Vinegar, Water, Oil, and thelike, fo long as the 
nature of the Mcdicin requires. To Infuſion, Nutrition may be reduced, which is nothing elſe 
but as it were a certain accretion of the Medicin, by being moiſtned , macerated, rubbed, or 
ground with ſome moiſture, eſpecially with heat. By Bzrning 3 that is, by conſuming the humidity 
which is in them. And that, cither that they may be the better powdered, being otherwiſe too 

glutinous, or that they may lay aſide their groſs cſſence, and become of a ſubtiler temper 3 or that 
they may put off, or partly loſe ſome fiery quality, as Acrimony, Gal. lib. 4.cap. 9. Simplicium. Or 
that they may acquire a new colour. Now all things are burnt, either alone 3 as ſuch things as have 
a fatty moitture, as Hairs, ſweaty Wooll, Horns : or elſe with ſome combultible matter, as Sulphur, 
Alum, Salt, Barley, &c. 

More fit for mixture. 

By Boiling, or Elixation which is performed by a humid heat, as burnivg is by a driez and that 
cither that we may increaſe the weak faculties of ſuch Medicins as are boiled , by boiling them 
with ſuch as are ſtronger; or elſe to weaken ſuch as are too firong, or clſe wholly to dithpate 
ſuch as are contrary : Or that one faculty may ariſe of ſundry things of difterent faculties being 
boiled together, or for the longer keeping them, or bringing them to a certain form or conſt- 
fience: All which are done, by Fire, or Sun. By Waſhing or Cleanſing whereby the impurity of 
the Medicin is waſted away or cleanſed 3 and ſuch things are cither hard, as Metals, Stones, parts of 
living Creatures, condenſcd Juices, and other like: Or ſoft, as Rofins, Gums, Fats,Gils. And thele 
ought firſt to be finely beaten, that the water may penetrate in all their ſubſtance. Or to be difſol- 
ved, and caſt into the Veſſel filled with Water, and fo ſtirred, and then ſuffered to ſublide, fo that the 
Fat may ſwim aloft. And this muſt be done ſo long that the Water retain nothing thereof in colour, 


{mell, or taſte. 


CHAP. IX 6 
Of Repelling or Repercuſſive Medirins. 


name alſo aſiringent Medicins are underſtood , becauſe they hinder the falling down of 
the humours upon the part. Repercuſlives are ſuch, cither ot their nature, and of them- 


R Epclling or Repercuſſive Medicins are cold, and of groſs and carthy parts; by which 
ſelves, or elſe by accident, being not ſuch of their own nature, Theſe which of themſelves are 


The differen. ſuch, arc of two kinds for ſome are wateriſh and moiſt, without any aftriftive taculty which 
ces of Reper= almoſt wholly proceeds from an earthy eſſence 3 wherefore that faculty of Repelling which they 


cuſhves, 


poſſeſs, they have it wholly from coldneſs. Ofthis kind arc Lettuce, Purſlain, Sow-Thiltle, Ducks- 
meat, Kidney-wurt, Cucumers, Melons, Gourds, Houſe-leck, Mandrake-apples, Night-ihade, Hen- 
bane, and the like, which cool powerfully , and unleſs they be taken away before the part wax 
blackiſh, they extinguiſh the natural heat. Otherſome are of an earthy eſſence, and cherctore 
aſtritivez but yet ſome of theſe are hot, otherſome cold. Such things as are cold of temper , 
and of an earthy conſiſtence, are properly and truly called Repellers, Of theſe ſome are Simple, 


otherſoume Compound : the Simples are Plantain, Vine-lcaves, Leaves of Roles, Oaks, — 
preſs. 
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preſs, Berberies, Sumach, all unripe Fruits, Verjuice, Vinegar, red Wine, the juice of ſower Pomgra- 
nats, Acacia, the Juice of Berberies and Quinces, Hypociſtis, Pomgranat Pills, Oak-bark, the Flowers 
of Wild Pomgrarats, the Meal of Barley, Beans, Panick, Oats, Millet, Orobus mixed with Juices in 
form of a Pultis, Bole-armenick, Sanguis Draconis,Ceruls,Litharge, Terra $ igillata, Fullers-carth.Chalk, 
Marl, the Load-ſtone, Lead, Corals, all Marchaſites, Antimony, Spodizem, true Pompholyzx, all ſorts of 
Earth, and othcr things of the like nature. 

Now Compound things are, Oleum roſaceum, omphacinum, myrtillorum, papaveris, cydoniorum, nenupha- 
ris, unguentum roſatum, album rhaſis, campharatum, emplaſtrum dtacalcitheos, diſſolved in vinegar and oll 
of Roſes, deſiccativum rubrum, populeon, emplaſtrum nigrum ſeu tetrapharmacum of Galens deſcription.empl. hy thi 
contra rupturam, de ceruſa, pro matrice, All ſuch cold repercuſſives are more effectual if they be aflocia- beks yn 43 
ted with tcnuity of ſubſtance, cither of themſelves, or by mixture with ſome other things: for to this are oft-rimes 
purpole we otten mix Vinegar, Camphire, and the like things of ſubtil parts, with repcrcuſlives of mixed with 
grols parts, that they may ſerve as vehicles to carry in the repercuflive faculty. Repereutlives of groſs ® epercullives. 
parts and hot, are Wormwood, Centaury, Gentian, Agrimony, Savin, Coriandcr, Mint, Bay-lcaves, 
Cardamomes, Calamms aromaticus, Aloes, Spikenard, Sattron, Nutmeg, Cinnamon, Amber. Salt, Alum, 
Coporas, Sulphur, Oleum abſynthinum, Maſtichinum, Nardinum, Coftinum, Ceratum, Gal. Stomachicum, 
Santalinum, Emplaſtrum Diacalcitheos. But ſuch things as repel by accident, are Bandages, Compreſ- Repellers by 
ſers, Linnen cloths, and Rowlers of all ſorts, Caſes, Cauteries, Bloud-letting, Cupping, paintul Fri- mm 
ions in the oppoſite parts, and other ſuch like things as are properly ſaid to make revulſion. The 1 4t 
uſe of repercutlives 1s to force back the humour which flows from any other place into the part, and Ke yn wt 
thus they mitigate the heat of ſuch inflammation as that defluxion of humours hath cauſed, yea, oft- percuflives 
times to afſwage and help pain, the Fever, Abſceſs, malign ulcers and mortitication, Such muſt be ap» 
repercuſſives mutt always be ſo oppoſed to the diſeaſe, that reſpe& may be had to the temper, com- PIES 
plexion, and particular nature of the part whereto they are applicd : tor all parts cannot cqually bear 
thelike force of repercuſhves, as nervous and other ſpermatick and cold parts. Furthermore there 
are ſome parts whereunto we may by no means apply repercuflives, as the groins, arm-pits, and 
thoſc glandules or kernels which are behind the cars and brain, lett the humour thould retire back in- 
to ſome of the principal parts: the like rcafon is alloot bodies for the bodies of Women, Children, 
Eunuchs, cannot endure ſo {trong repercuthves and the like exceſs of cold as the manly and vigorous 
bodies may. Belides, cvcry diſeaſe requires not repercuthves; tor it the body be replete with ill hu- 
mours, if it be plethorick, the ule of repercuſſives, unleſs after general purgation, cannot be ſafe; as 
neither if the humour which is in motion ſhall be venenate, grols, acrid, critical, or ſhall cauſe great 
pain in the part, for then on the contrary we muſt rather make ule of attratives. But now it the 
diſcaſe be great, weak repercuſſives will avail nothing againlt it, as Lettuce againſt a great inflama- 
tion 3 and thou ſhalt do ill if thou ſet upon a ſmall defluxion with powertul repellers for by that 
means the skin is liraitned, and the paſſages thereof ſtopt, whereby the inflamation is increaſed, or 
elſe brought to a ſcirrbus. Wherctore let the Surgeon havea care that he temper the force of his 
Repercuſhves according to the magnitude of the dilcaſc, 


CHAP. X. 
Of attratiive Medicins, 


and thin ſubſtance, whereby it draweth foxth into the ſuperticies of the body that which licth tradtive Med 
hid in the center, although ſometimes it doth it by an occult quality, ctherwhiles by acci- © © 

dent, as by the acrimony. Thole things which by a maniteſt quality do attract, are cither Simple or 
Compound. | 

The Simple arc, Bryonia, allium, cepa, porrum, ariſtolochia, hermodatiyli, cyclamen, lilium. figillum beate AttraQives by 
Marie, arum, aſarum, aſphodelus, gentiana, pyrethrum, rut a, ſabina, calamentum, onnes tithymallorum ſpecies, ® manitelt 
viſcum, abrotonum, anagallis, urtica, ranunculus, ſtruthium, and {uch like  Ammoniacum, b4ellium, galba- quality. 
num, ſagapenum, euph orbium, aſphaltum, cinis e fece vini vel acett, calx viva, ſulphur, ſal ammonitacus, omnis 
ſalis ſpecies, auripigmentum, oleum vetus, adeps leonis, urſi, canis, anſeris, vipere, ranarium, axungia porci, ve- 
tuſtate acris, aut attritu rotarum. Compoſita vero, ut oleum de ſpica, philoſophorum, de terebinthina,. de 
croco, de ſcorpionibus, rutaceum, vulpinum, laurinum, anethinum, de vitriolo, unguentum Agrippe, aragon, ſet 
auxiliare, martiatum, enulatum, theriaca, mithridatum, empl. de meliloto, diachilon magnum & parvum, oxy= 
croceum, divinum. 

Thoſe things which draw by a ſecret property in Nature, asare the Load-ſtone, Quick-filver, Pio- By an occult, 
ny, Amber, all Antidotes and Triacles that are remedies againſt the bitings of venomous Bealts, and 
all purging Medicins, BY 

Thoſe which draw by accident, perform it otherwiſe than of their own Nature; they have that Ey accident; 
quality out of putrefaCtion and corruption, as Doves dung, Goats dung, Cows dung, Mans dung, and 
all kind ofdungs: alſo Leven, old Cheeſe, and ſuch like, 

Cupping-glaſſes, Leeches, Syringes,rougher and harder Frictions, Sucking, Pain,ftraight Ligations, 
Cauteries, do alſo draw, but after a different manger from them ſpoken of betore, 

Attractive Medicins muſi neither burn nor diſcuſs, and being very ſtrong and ſharp, they ſhould be 
tempered and mixed with Oil of Roſes,and other lenitives : but to weak ones ſhould be added Oil of 
Bays, Calx viva, and ſuch like to ſtrengthen them. The uſe of attractives is to draw poiſon toward Their ule, 
the skip, and to haſten forward critical abſceſſes3 and they make thoſe parts which are benummed 
and conſumed, to have life z they reſtore the refrigerated parts by drawing thither the ſpirits, they 
draw forth the viſcous filth of malign ulcers that lies hid in the nerves and hollow paſlages of them ; 
they alſo draw out ſcales of bones, {plintexs of wood, nails, thorns, arrows, and that matter which is 
impadt in hardned inflamations. CHAP, 


\ N attractive Medicin is contrary to the repeller 3 the Greeks call it Hel&iczm, it is ofa hot What an ar- 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of reſolving Medicins. 


ving Medicin pores, attenuates the humours, dithpates and diſcuſſeth by evaporating the unprofitable 
matter. There are two ſorts of theſe kinds of Medicins, the one is called Areoticu#:, or ra- 
rifying, the other is termed Diaphoreticzm, or digeſting. 

The Areoticum by a mean heat, and not dry, and inducd with a tenuity of ſubſtance, openeth and 
relaxeth the skin, and draweth forth the matter ſhut up under it, whereby it may eaſe pain, like as 
Anodynes, becauſe it doth not much depart from a temperate heat. 

But the Diaphoreticum being much hotter, whatſoever ſticketh in the part being there impaR, it 
doth by thin vapour inſenſibly diſſipate: therefore the acrid and hot things are in this caſe to be 
made uſe of rather than attraCtives, becauſe that cold and groſsneſs is more difficultly to be digeſted, 
and the length and involution of the ways being to be conſidered. The Areotick, which we may 
call weak Reſolvers, are cither Simple or Compound, 

The Simples are theſe, Biſmalva tota, parietaria, adianthum, mercurialis, ebulus, valeriana, roſmarinus, 
ſalvia, thymus, chamemelum, melilotum, anethum, farina hordei, tritici, ſeminis lini, fanugrecingella, furfur, 
adeps galline, anſeris, anatis, cuniculi, vituliz, almoſt all Metals unleſs ſuch as are acrid, The Com- 
— are, Oleum chamemolinum, anethinum, liliaceum, catellorum, Iumbricorum, Keirinum, de vitellis ov9- 
rum, de tritico, amygdalarum dulcium, unguentum de althea, empl. diachylum, ireatum. Diaphoreticks or 
digeſtives, arc alſo both Simple and Compound : The Simple are Ariſtolochia, enula campana, iris, cepa 
ſeylle. ſigillem Salomonis, ſigillum Beate Marie, bryona, panis porcinus, dracunculus, aſphodelus, origanum, 
mentha, puleginm, ſabina, ſerpillum, calamentha, byſſopus, wrtica, artemiſia, lavendula, chamepitys, aniſum; 
feniculum, cuminum, piper, nux moſchata, coriandrum, bacce lauri & juniperi, farina fabaram, lupinorum, 
orobi, milii, frumenti, furfur, mica panis, acctum tepidum, oxycratum, vinum vetus aut aromaticum, mel, aqua 
vite, muria, adeps tauri, equi, leonis, canis, hirci, medulla cervi, cruris bovis & arietis, ammoniacum, galha- 
num, opopanax, ſagapenum, myrrha, bdelizm, thus, terebinthina, pix nigra, ladanim, ſtirax, calamita, ben- 
Joinum, (tercus caprinum, columbinum, caninum, bubulum, & alie ſtercorum ſpecies. Compound Diaphore- 
ticks arc, Oleum amygdalarum amararum, juniperinum, laurinum, de ſcorpionibus, irinum, coſtinum, nardi- 
num, de terebinthina, de croco, canabinum, raphaninum, e cucumere agreſti, vulpinum, rutacenm, philoſophorum, 
de lateribus, de euphorbio, de tartaro, de petroleo, de kerva, frve recininum unguent. Arippe, aragon, martiatum, 
enulatum, empl. de Vigo, without addition, and with addition, oxycroceum, diacalcitheos, diffolvcd in a 
digeſting oil to the form of a cerot. 

Arenticks axe profitably uſcd in the increaſe and ſtate of ſuperficial tumours, 

The uſe of But Dizaphoretickg are not to be uſcd in the increaſe of tumours, unleſs ſome aftringent be added,leſt 
Diaphoreticks by thcir more ſtrong digcſtion, they ſhould draw and increaſe the defluxion : but when the tumors 
decline, they are then onely to be uſed in the parts chiefly where the skin is denſe and hard, and when 
the tumor is cold and groſs, and lying hid deep in the body, ſo that the virtue of Medicaments can 
| hardly come thereto : but conſideration 1s to be had of the parts to which rcſolutives arc to be ap- 
plied ; for you may not apply Relaxers or Diaphorcticks to the Liver, Splecn, Stomach, or Bowels, 

unleſs you add ſome aftringents, of which a great part muſt be Aromaticks. : 

To the parts where ſenſe is more dull, may be applied the ſtronger Diaphorcticks 3 but thoſe parts 
which are cndued with a more exquiſite ſenſe, as the Eye and the Nerves, to them we mult apply 
weaker. When the matter is groſs and cold, things cutting and attenuating, and then emollicnt are 
to be uſed, and ſo by degrees come to diaphoreticks 3 otherwiſe that onely is reſolved which is the 
moſt ſubtil of unprotitable matter, the groſſer becoming concrete and hardned. But if the part be 
afflicted with a continual defluxion, ſo that there may be danger of a Gangrene or Sphacel, it is not 
lawful then to make uſe of Reſolvers, but you mult in the place where the humour flows, divide the 
skin by ſcarification, as it is moſt Icarnedly noted by Hollerius, in that profitable Book of his left to 
poſterity, whoſe Title is, De Materia Chirurgica, 


What a Reſol- T Hat is called arcſolving Medicin which by heat, and the tenuity of his ſubſtance openeth the 


I.. 
The differen- 
ecs thereof, 


d. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of Suppuratives. 
Suppurative Medicin is ſaid to be that, which ſhutting the pores, and preventing tranſpiration 
What a _> by his emplaſtick confiſtence, increaſeth the matter and native heat, and therefore turneth the 
pkg oe matter caſt out of the Veſſels into pus and ſanies, It is of nature hot and moiſt, and pro- 


portionable to the native heat of the part to which it is applied, and of an cmplaſtick conſiſtence, 
that ſoit may hinder the native heat from being exhaled 3 in which reſpe& it differeth from emol- - 
Differences of lients and malaticks, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. There be two kinds of Suppuratives: for 
Suppuratives,z ſome do it of themſelves, and by their proper quality 3 others by accident. . Thoſe things which by 
their own ſtrength do bring to ſuppuration, are cigher Simples or Compounds. 

Simples are, Radix liliorum, cepa, allium, malvarum omnium folia & ſemina, gloom, acanthu, ſene- 
cio, viole, parietaria, crocus, caules, ficus, paſſule mundate, with a decoction of thele things, farina tritich, 
farina volatilis, farina hordei excorticati, lolit, ſeminis lini & fanugreci, galbanum, ammoniaeum, ſtyrax pit- 
guis, ladanum, viſcum aucupatorum, thus, pix, cera, reſina, colla, adeps ſuillus, vitulinus, vaccinus, caprinus, 
butyrum, vitellus ovi, afipus bumida.ftercus ſuillum,columbinum;caprinum, pueri, Compounds are, Oleum 


Suppuratives liliorum, lumbricorum, de croco, unguent baſilicum, emplaſt. diachilon commune, magnum, de mucilaginiou. 


by accident, Thoſe things do ſuppurate by accident, which work it onely by the means of an Emplaliick - {t- 
"0 ence 
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ſence: for ſo oft-times aſtringents, becauſe they are of carthy and thick parts, are found to ſuppurate; 
ſuch are wngwentum de bolo nutritum, and (ſuch like. - Such alfo are thoſe which by their coldneſs keep 
the heat in, and ſhut the pores. Hence it is that the qualities of Sorrel are commended to gene- 
rate pus : for whileſt it keepeth the heat within, it increaſeth his effects, to the thickning of the ſup- 
purable matter, and the overcoming other rebellious qualities. We ule things ripening in great in- 
flannnations,whoſe growth we cannot hinder with Repellers,or increafe with Reſolversor Diſcuſlers; 


as. th 
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CHAP. Fn. 
| Of Mollifying things. 
6 5 Hat is defined to be a mollifying Medicin, which by a ſironger heat than that which is PrO- 


per to ſuppugatives, without any manifeſt quality of drying or moiſtning, again malaxeth 
or ſoftencth hardned bodies: wheretore this differs from that which ſuppurates, becauſe 


Gal. cap.7« ito. 
$.ſomp. 

How Suppura- 
tives and c- 


that they be hot in the firſt or ſecond degree, — to the ſeveral tempers of the body, or part to molliencs dic. 


which it is applied, working rather by the quantity of 
molliheth being indued with a greater heat, rather worketh by the quality of the heat, being othcr= 
wiſe in drineſs and moiſture temperate. 

Although as many things agree together in ſome reſpects, though of a diverſe nature, ſo many 
emollients are ſuch as are hot in the firſt degree, and dric in the {econd and third, that ſo they may 
the better diſperſe and diffuſe that which is congealed, by taking away a little of the humidity, which 
15contained within the part affected : but not by exhauſting it wholly by the violence of heat or dri- 
neſs: for hereon would follow a greater hardneſs. 

Things mollifying, are either Simple or Compound, and thoſe again ftrong or weak. The weak 
arc, Radix liliorum alborum, cucumeris agreſtis, althee. folia malve, biſmalue, liliorum, anethi ſummitates, 
viola, branca urſina, ſemen malve, biſmalue, lint, fanegreci, carici pingues, paſſule mundate, pedum, capitum, 
inteſtinorum vervecinorum decocium, mw ex junioribus & caſtratis,domeſticis faminis animalibus, adeps. ſuil- 
lus, vitulinus, bedings, caprinus, lus, vwlpinus, gallinaceus, anſerinus, anatinus, olorinus, efficaces, 
The weaker are things more _ 3 as, Butyrum, lana ſuccida, cera pinguis, vitellus ovi, medulla ex offi- 
bus, cervina, ovilla, caprina. e compound are oil, wherein are boiled mollifying herbs; as, Oleun 
liliorum, chamemelinum, amygdalarum dulcuum. Stronger emollients are, Acetm, adeps taurins, urſinus, 
cervinws, leoninus, pardalinus, apri, equi ſevum, pinea, pices, abieting, terebinthina, ammoniacum, hdelinm, ſty- 
rax, galbanum, ladanum, propolz, opopanax, ung. de althea, emp. diachylon commune &« magnum, de mucila- 
ginihus, ceroneum, oxycroceum Foannis de Vigo, 

We uſe emollients in ſcirrhous tumours of the muſcles, or in the lips of Ulcers, in any of the limbs, 
belly, glandules, bowels, by reaſon of a groſs, cold, and viſcous matter, either phlegmatick or melan- 
cholick. Yet thoſe tumors which come of melancholy, commonly turn to Cancers, which are exa- 
ſperated by mollitying things. On the contrary, ſuch as proceed from a phlegmatick matter, are 
brought to an equality of conſiſtence, by the uſe of emollients. Furthermore, there are three things 
obſervable in the uſe of emollients: the firſt is duly to conſider how much the affected part differs 


eat,than the quality z contrariwiſe,that which fer. 


The differen- 
ces of emollt- 
ents. 


Their uſe. 


Things obſer- 
vable in the 
uſe of emol!:- 


from his proper and natural temper and proportion, that ſo we may apply an equivalent remedy. *enx. 


The ſecond is, that we diſtinguith thenatures of the parts. The third is, that we artificially gather 
after what manner this mollitying muſt be performed z that is, whether we ſhould mingle with the 
cmollicnts deterfive or diſcuſſing Medicins. For there are many deſperate {cirrhous tumours, that is, 
ſuch as cannot be overcome by any emollient Medicin, as thoſe which are grown ſo hard, that they 
have loſt their ſenſe 3 and thereupon are become ſmooth and without hairs. Here you muſt obſerve 
that the part ſometimes becomes cold in ſo great an exceſs, that the native heat plainly appears to 
languiſh, ſo that it cannot aCtuate any Medicin, That this languiſhing heat may be reſuſcitated, an 
iron ſtove ſhall be ſet near to the part, wherein a good thick piece of iron heated red hot ſhall be 
encloſed, for ſo the Stove will keep hot a long time. | 

The Figure of an iron Stove, 
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Of fimple Medicins, and their ſe. Bo 0x XXVI, 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Deterſives, or Mundificatives. 


ble kind of excrement z of the which one is thicker, which is commonly called ſordes, which 
is drawn forth from the bottom of thegalcer, by the efficacious quality of the Medicins 3 the 
other is more thin and watery, which the Greeks call 7chor, the Latins Sanies, which is taken away 
by the drineſs of the Medicin 3 and therefore Hippocrates hath well adviſcd that every ulcer mult be 

cleanſed and dried. 
Deterſiyes, -Of Deterſives, ſome are fimple, ſome compound, ſome ſtronger, ſome weaker. The ſimple are 
either bitter, ſweet, or ſowre : the bitter are Gentiana, Ariftolochia, iris, enula, ſ&lla, ſerpentaria, centau- 
rium minus, abſynthium, marrubizum, perforata, abrotonon, apinm, chelidonium, ruta, hyſſopus, ſeabioſa, arte- 
miſia, eupatorium, aloe, fumus terre, bedera terreſtris a Lixivium made with the aſhes of theſe things, 
Lupini, orobus, amygdala amara, faba, terebinthina, myrrha, maſtiche, ſagapenum, galbanum, ammoniacuni, 
the galls of Beaſts, ſtercus caprinum, wrina bene cotta, ſquama eris, es uſtum, erugo, ſcoria ris, antimoniun, 
calx, chalcitis, miſy, ſory, alumen. The {weet are Viola, roſa, melilotum, ficus pingues, datiyli, uve paſſe, 
glycyrrbiz,a, aqua hordei, aqua mulſa, vinum dulce, mel, ſaccarum, ſerum lads, manna, thus. The (harp 
are all kind ofſowre things, Capreol: vitizm, acetam, and other acid things. The Compound are, Sy- 
rupus de abſynthio, de fumaria, de marrubio, de eupatorio, de artemiſia, acetoſus, lixivium. oleum de vitellis ovor, 
de terebinthina, de tartaro, unguentum mundificatroum de apio, apoſtolorum, pulvis mercurialis. We uſe 
ſuch things as deterge, that the ſuperfluous matter being taken away, Nature may the more conve- 
niently regenerate fleſh to fill up the cavity : But in the uſe of them, conſideration is firſt to be had 


\ Deterſive is defined to be that which doth deterge or cleanſe an ulcer, and purge forth a don- 


Their uſe, 


of the part; which is moiſter and drier, indued with a more exquifſit or duller ſenſe. But oft-times 
acidents befal ulcers beſides nature, as a Callws, a defluxion of a hot or otherwiſe malign humour, and 
the like ſymptoms. Laftly, confideration is to be had, whether it be a new or inveterate ulcer; for 
from hence, according to the Indication, remedies are appointed different in quantity and quality : 
ſo that .oft-times we are conſtrained to appoint the bitter remedy in ſtead of the ſweet. Neither 
truly with a painful and drig ulcer doth any other than aliquid deterſive agree : neither to be moiſt 
any other than that of a drie confiſtence, as Powders. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Sarecoticks. 


No Medicin Hat Medicin is ſaid to be Sarcotick, which by its drineſs helps Nature to regenerate fleſh in an 
truly Sarco- ulcer, hollow, and diligently cleanſed from all excrements. But this is properly done by 
tick, bloud indifferent in quality and quantity.Wherefore, if we muſt ſpeak according to the truth 


of the thing, there is no Medicin which can properly and truly be called farcotick : For thoſe which 
vulgarly go under that name, are onely accidentally ſuch z as thoſe which without biting and eroſion, 
do drie up and deterge the excrements of an ulcer, which hinder the endeavour of Nature in genera- 
ting of flath. For as by theLaw of Nature, from that nouriſhment which flows to the nouriſhing 
of the part, there is a remain, ora certain thin excrement, flowing from ſome other place, called by 
the Grecks Ichor, and by the Latins Sanies. Thus by the corruption of the part there concretes ano- 
ther grofſer excrement, termed Rypos by the Greeks, and Sordes by the Latins. That makes the ulcer 
more moilt, this more hilthy. Hence it is, that every wound which requires reſtitution of the lolt ſub- 
a ſtance, muſt be cured with two ſorts of Medicins, the one to drie up and waſte the ſuperfluous humi- 
4 dity thereof, the other to fetch off the filth : and by how much the wound is the deeper, by ſo much 

it requires more liquid Medicins, that ſo they may the more eaſily enter into every part thereof, 
But diverſity ot things ſhall be appointed according to the various temper of the part. For it 
the affected part ſhall be moiſt by Nature, ſuch things ſhall be choſen as ſhall be leſs drie: it on the 
contrary the part be drie, then ſuch things ſhall be uſed as be more drie 3 but many ſorts of Medicins 
ſhall be aſſociated with the ſarcoticks, according to the manifold complication of the affects poſſetling 
the ulcer. Therefore Nature onely is to be accounted the Workmaſter, and the cthcient cauſe in the 
regenerating of fleſh, and laudable bloud the material cauſe, and the Medicin the helping or aſhifting 
cauſe, or rather the cauſe without which it cannot be : as that- by cleanſing and moderately drying 
without any vehement heat, takes away all hinderances of incarnation,and orders and tits the bloud to 
receive the form of fleſh. This kind of Medicin according to Galen,ought to be drie only in the fiſt 
degree, leſt by too much drineſs it might drink up the bloud' and matter of the future fleſh, which not- 
withſtanding is to be underſtood of Sarcoticks which are to be applied to a declicate and temperate 
body. For it the ulcer be more moiſt, or the body more hard than is fit, we may aſcend to ſuch things 
as are drie even in the third degree. And hence it is that ſuch drie Medicins may thirſt be called Deter- 
fives, and then preſently Sarcoticks, A Sarcotick Medicin iscither ſimple or compound, ſtronger or 
weaker. Simple Sarcotick Medicins are, Ariſtolochia utraque, iris, acorus, dracunculus, aſarum, ſym hyth 
omnia genera, betonica, ſanicula, mellifolium, lingus canis, verbena, ſcabioſa, pimpinella, hypericon, ſcoraium, 
plantago, rubia major & minor, eorumque ſucci. Terebintbina lota & non lota, reſma pini, gumm! arabicum, 
| ſarcocolla, maſtiche, colophonia, manna, thuris, cortex ejuſdem, aloe; olibanum, myrrha, mel, vinum, ſanguis 
Compound @raconis, lithargyros, auri, ſpodiuns, pompholyx, tutia, plumbum uftum lotum, ſcoria ferri. The Compound 
Sarcoricks, Sarcoticks are, Oleum bypericonis, ol. ovorum, maſtichinum, & cetera olea, que balſami nomine appellantur, 
ungrentum aureum, emp. de betonica, Vigonis de janua, Emp. Gratia Dei, nigrum. We ulg not OD 
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Simple Sarco- 
ricks, 


of the whole body, whether it be healthy, _—_ or ill diſpoſed; there is conſideration to be had 
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before that the ulcer be cleanſcd and freed from pain, defluxion, inflammation, hardneſs, and di- 
fttemper. In uſing thelc things we confider the temper of the body, and the affeted part : For oft- 
times a part otherwiſe leſs dry by nature, requires a more powerful drying medicine, aud ſtronger 
farcotick, than another part which is more dry, and this for ſome other reaſon, which ought to 
come into our conſideration: For example, the glans would be more dricd than the prepuce, al- 
though it bc of a temper leſs dry, becauſe it is the paſſage of the urine, Wherefore we muſt diligent- 
ly obſerve the condition of the affected parts, and thence taking indication, make choice of more 
ſtrong ſarcoticks. Foth both that which is too little, and that which is too much ſarcotick, makes 
A Cordtd ulcer : the firſt becauſe it dries not ſufficiently 3 the latter for that by its acrimony it cauſeth 
defluxion, Thercfore diligent care muſt be uſed in the examination hereof. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Epuloticks, or skinning medicines. 


drine{sand aſtriction without biting deficcates, binds, and condenſates the fleth into a cer- 
tain «callous ſubſtance, like to the skin, which we commonly call a cicatrice or ſcar : yet 
this, as the generating of fleth, is the work of nature. A medicine therefore is ſaid to be Epulotick, 
for that it atliſts nature in ſubſtituting and generating a ſcar, in ſtead of the true skin, whiltt it con- 
{umes the ſuperfluous humidities, condenſates, incraffates, and binds the next adjacent fleſh : there- 
tore it ought to dry more powertully than a farcotick. Epulotick medicines are of three kinds : the Three fares of 
hrſt is the true epulotick, which onely dries and binds. The ſecond is an acrid and biting epulotick, Epuloticks. l 
which, for that it waſtes the proud fleſh, iscalled ſoz and this mult be ſparingly uſed, and that only | 
to hard and ruſtick bodics. The third is that which only dries without altrition. The things 
whereof they conlilt are theſe : Ariſtolochia utraque, gentiana, iris, centaurium majus, pentaphyllon, ſym- 
phytum majus, chamedrys, betonica, cauda equina, cupatorium, verbenaca, plantaginis & ſymphyti folia, 
galle, bacce myrti, glandes & earumcalices, balauſtia, cupreſſi nuces, malicorinm, cortex quercus, cortex 
tamaricis, cortex ligni aloes, acacia, colophonia, ſarcocolla, ſanguis draconis, ladanum, lithargyros aurt, 
argenti, ceruſa, plumbum uſtum, alumen uſtum, tuthia, ſquamma eris & ferri, & eorum ſcoria, erugo, 
flos eris, es uſtum © lotum, ſulphur vivum, chryſocolla, corali, bolus armenus, terra ſigillata, cineres 
buccinarum, oſtreorum, ſilicis, ofſa uſta &- ſiccata, caries lignorum, ung. diapompholygos, ng. alb. rhaſis, 
deſiccativum rubrum, emp. de cernſa, de betonica, diacalcitheos, emp. nigrum. 
We uſe Epuloticks when as the ulcer is almoſt filled up, and equal to the adjacent skin. In the Their uſe. 
uſe of theſe we muſt alſo have reſpect to the tenderneſs and hardneſs of the body 3 for ſuch things as 
are corroſives to tender and delicate bodies, are epulotick to hard and rultick bodjes. Alſowe muſt 
have regard, whether the body be plethorick, or replete with ill humours, tor ſuch do not cafily ad- 
mit cica.zization. Alſo it is molt worthy of your obſervation, to mark whether the ulcer that is to 
be cicatrized be ted or nourilhed by the preſent defect of any part, as the liver, ſpleen, lungs, or a 
varix lying, about it, for it cannot be cicatrized before theſe impediments (it any ſuch be) be taken 
away. Laſtly, the callous lips of an ulcer, unleſs they be ſcarihed or ſoftened, hinder cicatrizacion. 
Therefore all ſuch defaults mult be taken away, and then ſuch an epulotick applied, as may not by 
the toounuch drinels leave the (car too hollow, or the too little, leave it too high, 


\ N Epulotick medicine is that which covereth the part with skin: it is ſaid to be ſuch as by 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of Agglutinatives, 


Gglutinating or agglutinative medicine is of a middle nature, between the farcotick and 

epulotick, more 1trong than the former, and weaker than the latter, for it is dry to the ſe- 

cond degree. Tt by the drying and aftrictive faculty, void of all deterhon, conyoins parts 
parts that are diſtant, or rather lends helping hands to nature the principal agent in this work. Glu- 
tinatives, whether they be ſtrong, or weakly ſuch, do agglutinate either by their proper or acciden- 
tal nature : Of this ſort are Plantaginis onnes ſpecies, conſolida utraque, bugloſſa, millefolizem, verbena, a potuinative 
pimpinella, piloſella, cauda equina, ſempervioum, telephium, ſanicula, attraftilis, folia querens & dracun- medicines, 
culi, ſalix, ebulus, ſambucus, pentaphyllon, veronica, cortex pini, ulmi, —_ quercus, Aqua vitis, aqs 
e folliculis ulmi, ſuccus calaminthe, vinum auſterum, terebinthina, myrrha, ſanguis draconis, bolus arme- 
ms, terra ſigillata, omnia denique acerba. 

Glutinatives by accident are thoſe that hinder defluxion, and bind the part, as Sutures, Bandages, Glutinatives 
Reſt, Rowlers, and the like. We uſe glutinative in green, and as yet bloudy wounds, whence the Þy accident. 
Greeks call a glutinative medicine Enema, although lometimes they are uſed to inveterate, malign, 
filtulous and ſinuous ulcers for they hinder the defluxion from coming to the lips ot ulcers. bo. 
muſt conſider, when as you intend to apply them, whether the skin be whole or no : For ulcers knit, 
together, or heal more difficultly, if the skin be rubbed off, or cut, or otherwiſe loft, Neither ought 
you to be unmindful of the forementioned cautions and indications drawn from the ſex, the tender- 
neſs or hardneſs of the affe&ted body, the continuance and magnitude of the ulcer : for hence indi- 
cation muſt be taken, what the quantity and quality of the medicin ought to be; 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of Pyroticks, or cauſtick, Medicines. 
T Hat medicine is ſaid to be Pyrotick or Cauſtick, which by its acrimony and biting, common- 


ly conſiſting in an earthy conſiſtence, either ſuperficially corrodes, or more deeply cats 
and putrehes, or laſtly, burns and conſumes the skin and fleſh, ſo that it even pierces into 


Three degrees callous and hard bodies. Therefore there are three _ of Pyroticks 3 for ſome are termed Cathere- 
of Cauſticks. tick or corroding, for that they waſte the proud fle 


of an ulcerated or any other part, and theſe are 
judged the weaker ſort of the Pyroticks. Otherſome are termed Septick or putritying, as thoſe 
which deſtroy and diſſolve the tender and new ſprung up fleſh, and raiſe bliſters in the skin, and 
theſe are more powerful than the cathereticks. Laſtly, there are otherſome termed moſt powertu] 
Eſcharoticks, which by their fiery and terrettrial quality cauſe eſchars or cruſts ; whereupon they are 
alſo termed Rxptoris, and potential Cauteries: Now all theſe differences are taken from that they are 
more or leſs powerful, for it oft-times happens, that according to the different temper and conkſi- 
ſence of the parts, according to the longer or ſhorter ſtay, a Catheretick may penetrate as far as a 
Septick, and on the contrary, an Eſcharotick may enter no farther than a Septick. Theſe are judged 
Catheretick, Spongia uſta, alumen ujtum & non uſtum, vitriolum uſtum, calx mediocriter lota, eruge, 
chalcanthum, ſquamma eris, oleum de vitriolo, trochiſci andronis, phaſionis, aſphodelorum, ung. Xgypti- 
acum, apaſtolorum, pulvis mercurit, arſenicum ſublimatum. Septicks and Vclicatorics are, Kadix ſcille, 
bryonie, ſigill. beate Marie, bugloſſa, radix ranunculi, panis porcini, apium, riſus, lac tithymallorum, lac 
fici, euphorbium, anacardus, ſinapi, cantharides, arſenicum ſublimatum : Fox all theſe weaken the native 
temper and confiſtence of the part, and draw thereunto humors plainly contrary to nature. Eſcha- 
roticks or Cauſticks are, Calx viva, fex vini cremata.&+ preipue aceth, ignis, whereto are referred all 
Cauteries, as well actual as potential, whereof we ſhall treat hereafter, We uſe Cathercticks in 
tender bodics, and diſcaſcs not very contumaciousz therctore by how much they are leſs acrid and 
painful, by ſo much oft-times they penetrate the deeper, for that they are leſs txoubleſome by delay ; 
but we uſe Septicks, and ſometimes Eſcharoticks in ulcers that are callous, putrid, and of incxhauſt- 
£d humidity, but principally in Cancers, Carbuncles, and exceſſive Hxmorrhagies. When as we 
make uſe of theſe, the patient muſt have a convenient dict appointed, mult abſtain from wine : 
laſtly, they muſt not be uſed but with great diſcretion 3 for otherwiſe they may cauſe Feavers, great 
inflammations, intolerable pains, Swounings, Gangrenes, and Sphacels. Cauteries heedtully uſed, 
ſtrengthen and dry the part, amend an untamcable diſtemper, dull the force of poyſon, bridle pu- 
trefaction and mortihication, and bring ſundry other benchts, | 


CHAP. XI%. 
Of Anodynes, or ſuch as mitigate or aſſwage pain. 


Efore we treat of Anodyne medicines, we think it fit to ſpeak of the nature of pain, Now pain 
is a {orrowful and troubleſome ſenſe, cauſed ſome ſudden diltemper, or ſolution of continuity, 
There are three things neceſſary to cauſe painz The cthcient caule,that is, a ſudden departure 
from a natural temper or union : the ſenfibleneſs of the body receiving the doloritick caule : laſtly.the 
apprehenſion of this induced change,cauſcd either by diſtemper or union) tor otherwiſe with how ex- 
quilite ſoever (enſe the body receiving the cauſes inducd with, unleſs it apprchend and mark it, there 
i5no pain preſent, Hence is that Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, quicungz parte aliqua corporis dolentes dolc- 
rem omnino non ſentiunt, his mens egrotat, that is, Whoſoever pained in any part of thcir bodies do 
wholly fcel no pain, their underſtanding is ill affeted and depraved. Heat, cold, moitture, and dri- 
neſs, induce a ſudden change of temper 3 and heat and cold cauſe ſharp pain, drineſs moderate, but 
moiſture ſcarce any at all: for moiſture cauſeth not pain ſo much by its quality, as it doth by the 
quantity. Both the forementioned qualities, eſpecially aſſociated with matter, as alſocertain external 
cauſes too violently affailing, ſuch as theſe that may cauſe contuſion, cut, prick, or too much extend, 
Wherefore pain is a ſymptom of the touch, accompanying almoſt all diſcaſes 3 therefore oft-times 
leaving theſe, they turn the counſel of the Phyſician to mitigate them, which is performed cither by 
mitigating the efhcient cauſes of pain, or dulling the ſenſe of the part. Hereupon they make three 
differences of Anodynes : For ſome ſerve to cure the diſeaſe, otherſome to mitigate it, ,otherſome 
ſtupitic, and are narcotick. We term ſuch curative of the diſcaſcs, which reſiſt, and are contrary to 
the cauſes of diſeaſes. Thus pain, cauſed by a hot diſtemper, is taken away by oil of Roſes, Oxy- 
crate, and other ſuch like things, which amend and take away the cauſe of pain, to wit, the excels 
of heat. Pain cauſed by a cold diſtemper, is amended by Oleum Laurinum, Nardinum, de Caltoreo. 
Pain occaſioned by two much drineſs, is helped by Hydreleum, a bath of freſh and warm water, Lalt- 
ly, by this word Anodyne, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, we underſtand all purging medicines, Pilc- 
botomy, Scarification, Cauterics, Cuppings, Glyſters, and other ſuch like things as evacuate any 
ſtore of the doloritick matter. But ſuch as are properly termed Anodynes, are of two forts: for ſome 
are temperate, others hot and moiſt in the firſt degree, and conſequently ncar to thoſe that are tem- 
perate : theſe preſerve the native heat in the proper integrity, thus they amend all diltemperatures 3 
of this kind are accounted Sallad oi), oil of ſweet Almonds, the yolks of eggs, and a few other fuch 
like things, theſe ſtrengthen the native heat, that thus increaſed in ſubſtance, it may with the more ta- 
cility overcome the caule of pain: beſides alſo, they rarific, attenuate,digelſi,and conſcquently evacuate 
both groſs and viſcid humors, as alſo cloudy flatulencies hindred from paſſing forth : ſuch are flores 
chamameli, meliloti, crocus, oleum chamamelinum, anethinum. oleum lini,oleum ex ſcmine althee, Iumbricorum, 
Torum, ex tritico, butyrum, lana ſuccida, ſuil'us adeps, vitulinus, galinaceus, anſerinus, bumanus, cx axguits 
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exnicula, & aliis. Lac mulicbre, & vaccinum, nucago ſeminis lini, fenugreci, althe ; : 
modi feminun decoiium : as allo Decotium laliorun, _—_ capitis, _ manor af a 
Narcoticks, or fiupefying medicines, improperly termed Anodynes, are cold in the fourth depree. TOP 
therefore by their excels of cold, they intercept or hinder the paſſage of the animal {pirits to hats K—— 
whence it is that they take away ſenſe : of this fort are hyoſcyamusr, cicutd, ſolanum manicum, nat _ rermed An 
gora, papaver, opium, arciiſſima vincula. dynes, 
You may make uſe of the ffi fort of Anodynes in all diſeaſes, which are cured by the oppoſition 
of their contraries : but of the ſecond, to expugn pains that are not very contumacious, that b  ——_ 
their application we may rcfilt. deftuxion, inflammation, the feaver, and other {ymptoms But "OY 
whereas the bitterneſs of pain is ſo exccthve great that it will not [ſtoop to other medicines, then at 
the length muſt we come to the third ſort » 7 ak Yet oft-times the bitterneſs of pain is ſo 
great, that very narcoticks mult be applicd in the farlt place, if we would have the part and the whole 
man to bein ſafety. Yet the too frequent uſe of them, eſpecially alone without the addition of 
ſaffron, myrrh, caſtareum, or forme {uch like thing, uſeth to be very dangerous : for they extinguiſh 
the native heat, and cauſe mortification, maniteited by the blackneſs of the part. But intolerable 
pains, to wit, ſuch as arc occatlioned by the exceſs of inflammation and gangrenes, may be ſooner 
mitigated by opening a vein, purging and ſcarifying the part affected, than either by properly term- 
ed anodynes or narcoticks, to wit, that pain may be the remedy of pain. By purgers we here un- 
derſtand not only ſuch as taken by the mouth, produce that effe@ 3 but alſo ſuch as outwardly ap- . 
plied perform the ſame, as thoſe whercot Aetius makes mention, As Tetrah.1, ſem.3 
Re. Prulpe ſe medul . colocynth. ſemin. eruc. rut. ſylveſt  elaterii, gr. cindii, lathyrid. expurgatar, galban, Cap- 35s 
nitri, cere, ſingulorum, 51v. opopan. 5 ij. terebinth. 5 v\. terends -terito, & taurino felle paulatim irrigato Purgarives to 
donec apte imbibanttrr, Then apply it about the navel even to the ſhare, for thus it will purge by - - =" 3" 
ſtool; if on the contrary you apply it to the bottom of the ſtomach, it will cauſe vomit. Another ; YIY 
Re. elaterii Jil). colocynth. ſquamme eris radic. cucumer. agreſt. lathyrid. en. 3). ant pro lathyrid. tithymal. 
ſuccum terito & cribrato, at cum oleo plurimum ſalis habente ſubigito, magnam inde pilam e lana confertam 
hoc medicamento illitam, umbilic» aut Iumbis applicato. Or, . fellis taurin. 3}. gr. cindii virid. Z1V. The compoſi- 
ſiecci Iupinor., vivid. Zij. eupborb. 5). pulp. colocynth. tantundem adip. wulpin. recent. 3V}. adip. viper. ij. (3. tion of a pur- 
ſtercor, muris, iv ſucci peon, caſtor. ſingulor. 751v ol. liguſtrin. xvi. ol. antiq. Z]- fiat rnguentum vel ole:um, ging oil and 
It purgeth without trouble, and belides the other commodities it alſo is good againſt diſtration or Meme 
madneſs. Two ſpoonfuls is the greatcit quantity to be uſed at one time; for in {ome, one is ſuf- 
fixient : anoint therewith the navel and thereabouts, and a juſt purgation will enſue thereupon, 
which if it ſhall flic out beyond your expectation, you may foment the bclly with a ſponge moitien- 
ed in warm wine and preſſed forth again, it will be preſently ſtayed. Moreover Fernelixs lib. T. 


methodi, makes mention of a laxative ointment. 
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CBAP. AX. 
Of the compoſition and uſe of Medicines. 


ſomething of the compounding of them : for ſo by the Archite& are had and known c- 
very thing apart, and then he ſettles the workmen to the building, the conceived form 
of which hath been in his mind ever ſince he did enterpriſe it, Therefore the compoſition of di- 
vers medicaments with their qualities and effects, is a mingling appointed by the art of the Phy- 
fician. Hence therefore rheum, aloe, roſa, abſynthium, although they have divers fubttances and Gal. 2. ſors. 4. 
faculties, yet are notwithſtanding called ſimple medicines, becauſe they have that variety from 4 ſanite tuen:!, 
Nature, not from Art. But we many times call ſimple ſuch things as are compounded by art, as 
exym, ſimpl. _ ſimplex, as compared to greater compolitiqns. And therefore oftentimes we 
ule compound medicines, becauſe always the {imple medicine alone, hath not ſtrength enough to 
oppugn the diſeaſe. For many times the fick labour with manifold, and not ſimple affets, trom The neceſſiry 
which there being taken a various indication, we gather contrary ſimple medicines, to apply to or _—_ 
every affect, in one compoſition, But oftentimes the nature of the part of the Patient, or of the A 
body affc&cd, requireth another kind of medicament which may be proper for the removing that 
diſcaſe 3 wherefore it is ſo made to oppugn the diſeaſe and not offend the body : and we mingle 
many other together, whole cffets may temper one another. Moreover the compoſition of medi- 
cines was neceſlary, that becauſe thoſe things which have not a good taſte, colour, or ſinell, by Art, 
or compoſition, might be made more gratetul, Compound medicines of which we intend to ſpeak, 
are Glyſters, Suppotitories, Nodwli, Peſlaries, Oils, Liniments, Ointments, Emplaſters, Cerats, Pul- % 
tifſes, Cataplaſms, Fomentations, Embrocations, Epithemates, Velicatories, Cauteries, Collyria, Ey= * 
rhina, Sneeling-powders, Maſticatories, Gargariſms, Dentitrices, Bags, Fumigations, Semicupiums, * 
Baths, But firſt it is expedient that 1 ſay — of weights and meaſures, with their notes, by 
which mcdicines commonly are meaſured and noted by Phyticians, 


CORR oo o_ 
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Hi we have ſpoken of the faculties of ſimple medicines 3 now we think | to ſux 


CHAP XXL 
Of weights aitd meaſures, and the notes of both of them, 


W—\ Very weight ariſeth from a beginning and foundation, as it were for as our bodies do ariſe of A grain the 
"3 beginning of 


the four tirſt ſimple bodies or elements, into which they are oftenreſolved : ſo all weights do | 

_ - ay X : RY - all werghr. 

ariſe from the grain, which is as it were the beginning and end of the rett, Now hereby is ywh.cis mears 
uhderſiood, a barly-corn or grain, and that ſuch as is neither too dry, or overgrown with mouldineſs, by a grain; 


or raricid, but well conditioned, and of an indiffercnt bignels, Iii 3 Ten 
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Obolas. Ten grains of theſe make an Obolxs 3 two Oboli, or twenty grains make a ſcruple, three ſcruples, 

A _— . or ſixty grains make a dram, eight drams make one ounce, twelve ounces make one pound medi- 

= mon cinal,, which is for the moſt part the greateſt weight uſed by Phyſicians, and which they ſeldom ex- 

A pound, ceed 3 and it is reſolved into ounces, drams, ſcruples, oboli and grains, which is the leaſt weight, 

To exprels theſe weights we ufe certain notes z the pound is expreſſed by this note, th. the ounce 

by this 3, the dram thus 3, the ſcruple thus J, the obolus with the beginning letter thus obo. the 

grain with his beginning letter thus, g. But ſometimes we meaſure the quantity of medicines by 

meaſures and not always by weights3 and therefore we expreſs a handful by this note, m. a pugjl 

- thus, p« number thus, n. and the half part of every weight and meaſure is expreſſed by this note, |, 

put after every note of the aforeſaid weights and meaſures of the ſame ſort, as the half pound, ths, 

the half ounce, (3. and ſo of the reſt. Moreover, in deſcribing the ſame medicament we uſe the notes 

: ſometimes of weights, ſometimes of meaſures 3 and therefore it is to be noted that herbs, green ox 

| dry, are ſigned with theſe notes, m. p. but thoſe which are dry and to be brought to powder, with 

theſe notes, Z,Z.p. Roots, by theſe notes,Z.3.p.m. Barks, by theſe notes, Z.3. Seeds, by theſe notes, 3.7, 

Fruits, by theſe notes, an.p.3.3.9., Flowers, by theſe notes, p.m.Z.3. Pulſes, by theſe notes, p.3.5, 
All other medicaments cither dry or liquid, are deſcribed with theſe notes, tb. 3. 3. . obol. g, 

Having expounded theſe things, letus come to the deſcription of compound medicines, beginning 

with glylters firſt, as the remedy which is moſt common and familiar, and almoſt chiefly neceflary of 

all othcrs, 


CHAP. XXIL 
Of Glyſters. 


ſter 18, for ſometimes glyſters arc uſed and made for the ſtomach, ſpleen, reins, bladder, womb, 
meſentery, aud alſo for the head, from whence oftentimes by ſharp glyſters, the hurtful 

matter is brought downwards, as we ſee in Apoplexics. Therefore there is no part of the body 

which receives not ſome beneht by glylters, but more or leſs according to the vicinity they havo 

Differences of with the belly, and the ſtrength of the glyſter : for there are divers forts of glyſters, ſome emoll- 

plyſters, ents, others evacuating, ſome anodynes, ſome aſtringents, ſome cleanſing, ſome farcotick, and 
epulotick, and ſome may be {aid to nouriſh, They may be all made of the parts of plants or beaſts, 
with compound medicines either ſolutive, or altering, and others according to the advice of the 

The materials Phyſician. The parts of plants which are uſed to this purpoſe, arc roots, feeds, leaves, flowers, 

of glyſters. fruits, ſhouts, juices, mucilages. Parts of beaſts are yolks of eggs and whites, hony, chickens, 
capons, old cocks well beaten, hands and feet of theep, the inteſtines, whey, milk, ſewet, axungia, 
and ſuch like in deco&tions, wherein we mingle and diffolve ſimple and compound medicines. We 
ſometimes uſe without any other medicament, to make a glyſter with oil alone, as oil of nuts for 

* the Colick, of whey alone, the decoftion of the head and feet of the ſheep alone, and of the deco- 
Ction of Cicers and barly do we prepare Glyſters. 

Their quantity The quantity of a Glyſter is ſometimes leſs according to the diverſe diſpoſition of men and their 
diſeaſes: for weak children the quantity is leſs : for women with child, and in the colick, dyſen- 
tery, lientery, or when much hardened excrement is within. But when we would abundantly 
move the excrement, and there is nothing that may hinder, the doſe of a glyſter for the molt part is 
half a pound, one pound, or three quarters ofa pound. The glyſter muſt be injected warm or hot, 
more or leſs, according, to the nature or condition of the fick : for being cold it offends the inte- 
ſtines, and the neighbouring nervous parts, which are cold of themſelves. It mult be given by de- 
grees, for being injected ſuddenly, the wind which is uſually in the guts will beat it back again, 
whence comes intolerable pain. But this will be more clear by that we ſhall teach ccncerning the 
differences of glyſters, whereof there ſhall be ſufficient examples. 

An emollient Rc, malv. violar. biſmalv. acanth. an. m. j. radic. alth. lilior. an. Zj. paſſil. ficuum ping. 5 (5. fiat de- 

glyſter. coftio ap. I). in qua diſſolve caſſ. butyr. recent. an. Z. ol. viol. Fiij. fiat Clyſter. 

Glyſters that do evacuate, are prepared by the counſel of the Phyſician, and of divers Simples, 
being boiled for ſeveral purpoſes. Therefore if the humors be cold which are to be evacuated, the 

A glyſter to Glylter ſhall be after this manner. Rc. Salvie, origani, abrotoni, chamem. melilot, an. m. 3 ſeminum 

0 ms ry og aniſi, fanic. cumini, an. 5iij. ſemin. cathar, 3ij. Make a decoction of them, whercin diſſolve Diaphon. 

9 Hier. Simpl. an. 3 \$. ol. aneth. chamem. an. 31. (3. Mellis Antho. ſacc. rub. an. JF). fiat Clyſter. 

To evacuate Cholerick matter, prepare a Glyſter after this matter, Re. quat. remollient. paret. Cichor, 
» endi, an. m. 5. Semen. quat. frigid. Major. an. Ziij. hordei integri, p. j. Make a decoction of them, and 
\ * diſſolve in it Cafſ. $j. Ol. viol. mellis viol. an. Fi. fiat Clyſter. 

"  Toevacuate melancholy, this Glyſter following will be uſeful. Rr. Frumitor, Centaur. minoris, Mer+ 
eurialis, an, m. j. Polyp. ©. folicul, ſenne, an. 5 ij. ſeminis agni caſti, Thymi, an. Jij. Make a decoction 
and diſſolve therein Confet?. Hamech. 5 (8. Caf. recens extratt. ij. olei violati, liltor. an. 3ſ3. Sac. rub. 
mellis viol, an. $jſ3. ſalis, 3j. And thoſe Glyſters donot only evacuate the humors that offend, but alſo 
correct the diſtemper of the bowels and inward parts. For the Glyſters preſcribed againlt pituitous 
and melancholick matter, help the cold diſtemper; but that which is for choler, the hot diltemper. 
Purging medicines, which are diſſolved in the decoction of Glyſters, are very firong, as, Confedt. 
Hamech. Benedifia, Diaprun. Solutivum, Diaphenicon, being uſed from 3vj. to Zj. at molt : but the 
weaker and more gentle are Catholicon, Caſſia, Hiera ſimplex, from 5 vj. to ij. at moſt. 4 

| An Anodyne An Anodyne Glyſter is uſually made without ſuch things as purge or evacuate : as, Rr, Flor, Cha- 

(| glyſter, mem. melil. Aneth. an. p. j. rad. Biſmal, Fj. boil them iv milk, and to the decoction add, Mcaginis 

ſemanas lini, fanugreci, extrafie in aqua Malve, 51). ſaccari albi, olei anethi, chamemeli, an. 5). vitellos 

gvarum 


What a gly- \ Glyſter is an injeCtion prepared firſt and properly for the groſs inteſtines and fundament ; 
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ovorum duos, fiat Clyſter. Theſe Glyſters ſhould be kept longer in the body, that ſo they may more 
calily mitigate pain. 

The example of an aftringent Glyſter. Rr. Equiſeti, plantag. polygami, an. ma. j. boil them in Latte An Aſtringent 
#ſtulato, to xi). to the decoction ſirained add Bol. armeni, ſanguints draconis, an. Zij. olei roſati, Zij, Glyſter, 
album. ovorum duorum, fiat Clyſter. We ule theſe kind of Glyſters in Dyſcnterics, and in the immo- 
derate flux of the Hexmorrhoid veins, having fhrlt evacuated the uſual excrements. Glyers which 
be farcotick, epulotick, and cleanſers of the greater guts, and fit tor the curing of ulcers, are to be 
prepared of ſuch medicines asare deſcribed before in their proper Chapters, 

Alimentary Glyſters are made of the decoction of Chickens, Capons, Cocks, being boiled toa Nouriſhing 

elly, and ſtrongly preſſed forth, Theyare alſo prepared of Marrow gelly, which are noc altogether Giylters, 

Gb ſtrong as thoſe which are commonly taken by the mouth, becaule the taculty of concoction in the 

guts, is much weaker than that of the ſtomach. Ottentimes alſo the matter of theſe kind of Gly- 

fters is prepared in wine, where there is no pain of the head or ever, but more frequently in the 

decoCtion of Barly, and in Milk, adding the yolks of Eggs, and ſome a quantity ot white ſugar, 

Icſt by thecleanſing faculty it move the guts to excretion. And thereto OY par of Rolcs is thought 

better, which is conceived to be ſomewhat binding. Here you may hav! e?les of fuch Glyſters, 

Be. Decotionis Capi perfetie cotti It. j. 5. ſacchari albi, Js. miſce, fiat Clyte "we 'Decofti Pulli &> Ga- 

latine, it. |S. vint opt. Ziv. fiat Clyſter. Bc. Decofti bordei mundati, & in cre, ” redadti tb. (*. lafiis 

bhoni 1b j. Vitellos ovorum duos, fiat Clyſter. We uſe theſe kind of Glyſters Y ""engthen children, Their uſe, 
old and weak men, and bodies that are in a Conſumption. But in the uſe of ""(e there are three 

things to be obſerved : Firſt that the fixcuſent excrements may be taken away, c. her by ſtrength of 

vature, or by art, as by a Suppolitory, or an emollient Glyſter, left the alimentary matter being 

mingled with them, ſhould ſo be infected and corrupted. The other is, that there be great quantity 

given, that ſo ſome may aſcend to the upper guts. That third is, that the ſick flcep atter the taking 

of it 3 for ſo it is more cafily converted intonouriſhment, and thealimentary matter is better kepr, 

for ſleep hindereth evacuations. In Glyſters of this kind we muſt beware of Salt, Hony and Qll 3 

for the two firſt provoke excretion by their acrimony, and the laſt by his humidity doth rclax and lu- 

bricate. They who think no kind of Glyſter can nouriſh or ſuſtain the body, rely upon thisreaſon : 

That it is neceſſary whatſoever nouriſherh, ſhould have a triple commutation or concoction in the Their Argu- 

body : firſt, in the ſtomach z ſecondly, in the liver 3 thirdly, in all the members. But this is re- men that de- 

pugnant to reaſon and experience : to reaſon, for that a certain ſenſe of ſuch things as are defective, 7Y Glyſters to 
* 15 implanted in all and every of the natural partsof our body, Therefore ſeeing nutrition is a reple- ponies < 

tion of that which is empty, without doubt the empty and hungry parts will draw from any place py reaſon. 

that nouriſhment that is ht and convenient for ther, and in detect thereof, whatſoever they meet 

with, which by any familiarity may afſwage and fatishie their deſire, But the alimentary Glyſters, 

by us deſcribed, conſiſt of things which agree very well with the nature of our bodies, and ſuch as 

are boiled and ordered with much art, ſo to apply the chylification to be performed in the ſtomach, 

Therefore they may be drawn in by the meſaraick veins of the guts 3 which according to Galen, 

have a certain attraQtive faculty. And thence they may be eaſily carried through the gate-vein, liver, 

and fo over the whole body. And experience teacheth, that many fick people, when they could Secondly, by 

take nothing by the mouth, have been ſuſtained many days by the help of thefe kind of Glykers. expericnce, 

What is more to be ſaid ? We haveſcen thoſe who have taken a Suppolitory by the fundament, and 

vomited it at the mouth 3 by which it alſo appeareth that ſomething may tow without danger of the 

ſick from the guts into the ſtomach, | 

Commonly they give Glykers any hour of the day, without any reſpect of time 3 but it ſhould 
not be done unleſs a great while after mcals, otherwiſe the mieat, being hindred from digettion, 
will be drawn out of the ſtomach by the Glytter, 

Glyſters are uſed to help the weaker cxpullive faculty of the guts, and by conſequence allo of the The commorr 
other parts, both that ſuch as through want of age, and old people, and tuch as by reaſon of great uſe of glyſiers. 
imbecillity by ſickneſs cannot admit of a purging medicine, may by this means at leatt eaſe them- 
ſelves of the trouble and burden ot hurtful humors. Galen hath attributed to Storks the invention of 
Glyſters, which with their bills, having drunk Sea-watcr, which from faltnels hatha purging quality, 
waſh themſelves by that part, whereby they uſc to bring away the excrements of their meats, and of 
the body. But a Glyſter is htly taken after this manner : whileſt the Syringe is expreſſed, let the 
patient hold open his mouth 3 tor by this means all the muſcles of the Abdomen, which help by com- 
preſſion the excretion of the guts, are relaxed 3 Let him wear nothing that may gird in his belly, let 
him lie upon his right ſide, bending in a ſemicircular tigurez and ſo the Glylter will the more ealily 
paſs to the upper guts, and (as it were) by an overflowing, wet and waſh alfthe guts and excrerhents, 

It hapneth otherwiſe to thoſe who lie upon their left ſide 3 for the Glyſter being fo injected, is con- 

ceived to abide, and (as it were) to ſtop in the Inteſtinum refum, or Colon, becaule in this ſite theſe 

two inteſtines are oppreſſed, and as it were ſhut up with the weight of the upper guts. A little 

while he may lie upon his back after he hath received the Glyſter, and preſent atter he may tarn The fick ta- 

himſelf on either ſide. And if there be pain in any part, fo long as he is able, may incline to ving received 

that fide z Moreover, becauſe there are many who cannot by any reaſon be perſwaded to *he glyſter 

ſhew their buttocks to him that ſhould adminitter the Glyſter, a fooliſh (hametaſtnef(s hindring ms = > 
. . . . . , :de grice- 

them : therefore I thought good in this place to give the tigure of an Jnftrument, with which one yeq, 

may give a Glyſter to himſelt, by putting up the pipe into the tundament, lifting the buttocks a little 

up. The pipe is marked with this letter 4. The body of the Syringe, whereinto the Glyſter muti be 


put, with this Letter B, 
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The differcn- 
CCS» 


The form. 
The uſe, 


The form of a 
Nodule. 
Peflaries. 


Their uſe, 


Apainſt the 


ſuffocation of 


the Mother, 


The figure of « Glyſter-pipe and Syringe, by benefit whereof s man may 
give himſelf a Glyſter. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 
Of Suppoſitories, Nodules, and Peſſaries, 


commonly uſed to fat Fowl. It is put into the fundament, that it might excite the ſphin- 

CEther-muſcle to ſend forth thoſe excrements which are knit in the guts. Anciently it had 
the form of an Acorn, whence it is called to this day Glaxs, The Suppoſitorics we now uſually 
make, have the form of a Peſſary, that is round and lovgiſh, in the form ofa Wax-Candle. They 
are either weak, ſtronger, or ſharp 3 the weak are made of the ſtalks or the roots of Beets, of Lard, 
boiled Hony with Salt, or of Caftle-Cope. The ſtronger of purging powders, as Hiera, with Salt 
and Hony, or the juices of ſharp herbs, or mingled with the galls of beaſts, It is commonly made 
thus : as, Re. Mellis 5j. Salis aut pulveris alterius irritantis 5. 

Re, Mellis cofi Fj. pul. Colocynthidos ) (+. Salis gemme )j. fiat Suppoſitorium. Weuſe Suppoſi- 
tories, when the ſick by his infirmity is unwilling, or not able to bear or away with a Glyſter, as in 
burning Feavers : or, when as one being injected, is ſlow and refteth in the guts. z And we ule the 
ſharper Suppoſitorics in ſoporiferous affects of the head, that they might provoke the dull faculty of 
the guts to expulſion, As alſo when the condition of the diſeaſe is ſuch, that by the uſe of Glyſters 
there is manifeſt hurt 3 as in an Enterocele, where the gut ſo ſwells, that over and above if it be filled 
by the glyſter infuſed, it would the more preſs the Peritonenm, ſo that ſiraight-ways by the relaxed 
or broken part it might caſily be devolved into the Cod. ; 

Nodules have the ſame uſe with Suppoſitorics, and are oftentimes ſubſtituted in ſtead of Glyſters, 
They are made of gentle medicines, as the yelks of Eggs with a little Salt and Butter, or of Gall and 
Hony tied up in a cloth in the form of a Filbert 3 the [iring of it may hang forth, whereby the Nodule 
in the fundament may be drawn forth. This deſcription may be an example of Nodules : Re. Vitel- 
lum unius 0vi, cui adde ſalis modicum, felis vervecis, mellis an. 3 ($.butyri Jii,miſce,fiant Noduli filo appenſi. 

A Peſlary is grofler than a Suppoſitory, and is appointed for the womb, being made with Cotton- 
Wool or Silk ſteeped in ſome medicament, and then put into the neck of the womb. 

A Peflary is uſcd either to ulcers of the neck of the womb, or for the procuring or topping of the 
Menſtrua, or againſt ſordid and hurtful humors of the womb, cauſing hyſterical pafſions, and there- 
fore to be walted away and evacuated. Therefore in the compoſition of Peſſaries are uſed gums, 
juices, ſeeds of herbs, roots, and many other things, according to the advice of the Phylician, 
they are alſo made of a ſolid conſiftence, the bigneſs of a finger, that they may enter into the neck 
of the womb; theſe being tied with a ſtring, which muſt hang forth to pluck it out withall when 
occaſion ſerves. This following may be an example of their deſcription. Re. myrrh. aloes an. 5). 
ſabin,' ſemin. nigel. artemiſ, an. 5 ij. radic. ellebor. nig. 3. croci, JJ. cum ſucco mercurial. &: melle fiat Peſſus 3 
letit be tied to the thigh with a thred. Or thus, Re. maſtich. thuris, an. ij. lum. roſ. rub. nc, 
cupreſ. an. Zij. ladan. hypoci, ſumach. myrtil. an. 3iij. fiant peſſi cum ſucco arnogloſ. & cotoniorum. Accord- 
ing to this example othefs may be made for to mollifie, to bind, to cleanſe, to incarnate, to cica- 
trize and cover the ulcers of the womb : they are to be put up when the patient licth in bed, and to 
be kept all night, | 

Pcſfarics are alſo made of medicinable powders, not only mixed with ſome juice, but alſo with 
thoſe powders alone being put into a little bag of ſome thin matter, being {iufed with a little cotton, 
that it might be of a convenicnt Riffneſs, and this kind of Peſſaries may beuſed profitably in the tal- 
ling of the mother, | 

An example of one mentioned by Rondoletins in his bookof inward Medicines, is as foloweth, 

Re, Benojoint, ftyracis, caryoph. an. 3j. gal. moſehi, gr. Vi. fiat pulvis z this being made up with cot- 
ton, may be put up into hon | 


\ Suppoſitory isa certain medicament, formed like unte a tent, or gobbet of paſte, ſuch as is 
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CHAP XXIV. 
Of Oils. 


Roperly and commonly we call oil that juice which is preſſed forth of Olives ; but the word 

is uſed more largely, for we call every juice of a fluxible, un&taous, and aiery ſubſtance, 

Oil. There are three differences of theſe oleaginous juices : The firſt is of thoſe things 

which yield oil by expreſſion, as well truits as ſeeds being bruiſed, that by beating the oily juice may 

be preſſed forth 3 ſome are drawn without hre, as oil of ſweet and bitter almonds, oil of nuts, of 

Palma Chriſti. Others arc made to run by the help of tire, by which means is gotten oil of bays, 

linſced-oil, rape-oil, oil of hemp, and ſuch like : The manner of drawing oil from ſceds is ſet down 
by Meſue in his third book, 

The ſecond ſort of thoſe oils which are made by the infuſion of ſimple medicines in oil, wherein The making 
they leave thcir qualitics : and this is done three ſeveral ways, the firſt is by boiling of roots, leaves, oils by infuh- 
tops of flowers, fruits, ſceds, gums, whole beaſts, with wine, water, or ſome other juice, with common 9" 
or any other oil, until the wine, water, juice be conſumed, which you may perceive to be perfectly 
done, if youcalt a drop of the oil into the tire, and it maketh ne noiſe but burneth. It is to be re- 
membred that ſometimes the ſceds or fruits are for a certain time to be macerated before they are let 
tothe fire, but it muſt be boiled in a double veſſel, left the oil partake of the tire. 

After this manner is made oleun coſtinum, rutaceum, de croco, cydoniorum, myrtillorum, maſtichigum. 
de emphorbio, vulpinum, de ſcorpionibus, and many others. The ſecond is by a certain time of mace- 
ration, ſome upon hot athes, others in horſe-dung, that by that moderate heat the oil might draw 
forth the effects of the intuſed medicines into it Cele The third is by inſolation, that is, when theſe 
or theſe flowers, being infuſed in oil, are expoſed to the Sun, that by the heat thereof the oil may 
change, and draw into himſelf the faculty of the lowers which are infuſed : ofthis kind are oil of pag 
roſes, camomil, dill, lilies, of water-lilies, violets and others, as you may ſee in Meſwe. 

The third kind is properly that of the Chymiſts, and is done by reſolution made atter divers man- The manner 
ners, and of this ſort there are divers admirable qualities of divers oleaginous juices, whether they of oils by res 
be made by the Sun or Fire, or putrefaCtion, as we ſhall ſpeak in his place hereafter. ſolution. | 

We uſe oils when we would have the virtue of the medicament to pierce deep, or the ſubſtance of 


q 


the medicines minglcd with the oil to be ſoft and gentle. Moreover when we prepare oils that ſhould G ; 

be of a cooling quality the common oil of the unripe Olive is to be uſed : of that ſhould the oil of Is | ſ 
roles be made. | | J fs 
in when we would prepare oils of heating qualities, ſuch as are Oleum Philoſophorum, or of TE8 

Tiles, ſweet and ripe oil is to be choſen, i, | 
7 oh 1 
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Of Liniments. *| i 1 
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it is thicker than an oil; for beſides oil it is compounded with butter, axungia and ſuch ment is. 
like, which is the rcafon why a Liniment is more efficacious in ripening and mitigating 

pain, than ſimple oil. The varieties of Liniments are drawn from their effects, fome cool, others 

heat, ſome humect, ſome ripen, others by compoſition are made for divers uſes. The matter where- 

of they are uſually made, is oil, axungia, ſuct, butter, all thoſe things which have an oily ſubſtance 

or conſiſtence, as ſtyrax liquida, turpentine, the mucilages of ftenugreek, mar{h-mallows, marrow, 

and other like. To theſe are ſometimes added powders of roots, ſeeds, flowers, rinds, metals, but 

ſparingly, that the liniment may be of a liquid conſiſtence. 

An example of a liniment that is good to attenuate, heat, and digeſt, is this that followeth. Re. 07. 
amygd. amar. lilior. att. Zj. axung. anat. gallin. an. 3 5. butyr. ſal expert. Jj. mucag. ſem, alth, fanugy, 
extradt. in aq. byſſop. an. 5 (5. pitlver, croci, ireos, an. Y}- fiat livimentum. This may be an example of a 
liniment to hume& and mollifie. Re. ol. amygd. dulce. Fiz. axung. human. (5, mucag. ſemin. malv, ex- 
tratt. in aq. parietar. Fs. fiat linimentum : you may add a little ſaffron, There be many others like 
theſe which may be made for divers affects. They are eaſily applied to every part of thebody, becauſe 
they are not ſo liquid as oils : the reaſon is, they are more agrecable to any of the parts. It they be 
to enter into any crooked narrow paſſage, ſuch as the ear, they mult be more liquid, and have more 
oil : if they beto (tick on the part, they will admit of more axungia and ſuet, 

They are deceived who think that the difference between liniments and ointments is, that there is 
no wax irt liniments as there is in unguents for there be ſome unguents which admit not any wax 
to be added, as Agyptiacam, and all ſuch as are uſed in gangrenes, and all ſorts of putrid ulcers 3 be- 
cauſe to theſe kinds of diſeaſes all fatty things, as oils, fats, roſins, and wax, are enemies. There- 

fore we ſubſtitute in the place of them in A gyptiacum, hony and verdigreaſe 3 for of theleit hath his 
conſiſtence, and his quality of cleanſing, 


\ Liniment is an extcrnal medicine of a mean conſiſtence between an oil and an ointment, for what a liv 
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CHAP XXVI. 
Of Ointments, 


Intments are of z more ſolid confiſtence than Liniments, and are therefore of more force. Oinrments 
Their differences are partly taken from their effe&ts 3 for ſome heat, others cool, ſome dry, and their #1f- 


and ſome hume&, ſome cleanſe, ſome corroborate, fome waſte dead fleſh, and others ferences. 
cicatrize, 


Of ſample Medicines, and their Uſe. Bo ox XXYl- 


cicatrize, partly from the variety of colours, partly trom the frlt inventors, as Album Rhaſis, Deſic- 
cativum rubrum: partly from the number of the ſimple medicaments whereof they be made, as, Te- 
trapharmacum, Tripharmacum, or Nutritum : partly trom that medicament which is principal in the 
compoſition 3 hence are they called Unguentzam de Lithargyro, de Minio, Diapompholygos, and ſuch like, 
They arc compounded of herbs, roots, ſeeds, fruits, metals, and part of Beafts ; the juices and other 
liquid _ being conſumed away by boiling, as we have faid in the Chapter of compound Oils, 
Herbs, and the parts of then, it they be dry, muſt be powdred, and alſo metals 3 but being green, 


"they are boiled and ſtrained forth, and the juice fo prefled is walted by boiling. Gums and Roſins 


Ungutintum 
aftringens. 


HUNgUENEAM Wie 
ritums 


tYngutentam au- 
YET 


ung. Tttraphar- 
macum, ſtu Ba- 
flicon. 


Hng., Diahom- 
pholygos, 


ung. lefeccati- 
Um YUDYUM. 


ug. Enulatan, 


Ung. Album 
Rvaſes. 
De Althea. 


uUrg. Popultum. 


ung. Apoſiole- 
YAM. 


ſome are powdred, others being put to ſome convenient liquor are diflolved by fre : fo wax is diſ- 
ſolved in the Oil. In the compotition of unguents this proportion is uſually obſerved, that for one 
ounce of powder, two ounces of Wax, and cight of oil is added : notwithſtanding for that Wax 
ſerveth only to the conliſftence of the ointment, it is better to leave the quantity to the will of the 
Apothecary; but he may be more ſparing in adding Wax to the ointments in Summer than in Win- 
ter 3 for the heat of Summer, drying them, addeth to the confiſtence : by examples propounded, 
theſe common precepts will more plainly appear. 

Rr, Olei roſe, Sv. pil. lepor. bol. armen. terre ſigil. an. 3j. bal: Gallar. an. 35. tritis terendis, & ſimul 
mixtis, addita cera quod ſufficit, fiat unguentum. Here we muft obſerve, that there be three ways of 
making ointments : The hrlt is of thoſe which are made only by ſtirring or grinding in the Mortar 
without any tire, and ſo is made Vnguentum nutritum The ſecond is, when we diffolve Wax in Oil, 
Faty or ſome ſuch ſubſtance with fire: and being all diffolved, we mingle the powders according, to 
the proportion we noted before. After which manner axe made Vnguentum Anurenm, Baſilicon, Dia- 
pompholygos, Deſiccativum rubrum, Enulatum. The third ſort is, when we bruiſe herbs with a peſtcl, 
and mingle them with Axungia, boiling them together, and then ſtraining them, and the ointmen, 
+5 that which is ſtrained. Therefore let us proceed to explain this by examples. 

Re. Lithar. auri triti & loti th Þ. olei roſe 1b. j. aceti roſ. Fiv. fiat Unguentum. Firſt, we put the Li- 


- tharge into the Mortar, pouring, in a little Oil, and working it with a Peſicl, that it may grow 


thick, then with the Oil we put a little Vinegar, continually working, until they mingle into une bo- 
dy, now and then between whiles adding ſometimes a little Oil, ſometimes a litttke Vinegar, until 
the whole be brought to the conſfiſtence of an ointment. It of an ointment of this kind thou wouldti 
make a black plailter, by degrees conſume all the Vinegar, ſo thall the plaifter ſhine and grow black, 

8. Cere citr. 3v). olei bani Wi). tereb. Fij. refin. & coloph. an. Fs. olib. maſtich. an. \. croci, 5\. fiat 
Unguentum. Firlt, diſſolve the Wax with a good part of Oil, then add the Rofin and Colophony 
broken ſmall. Theſe being diſſolved, take the compoſition from the fire, and then add the Turpen- 
tine, when the whole is ſomewhat cooled ; add the Olibanum and Maſtick being tinely powdred, then 
the Saffron, which ſhall be macerated in the reſt of the Oil. 
 Fetrapharmacon is fo called, becauſe it is made of four fimple medicines, Wax, Roſin, Pitch, Tal- 
low, of cach a like quantity, and ſo equally mixed. 

R', Reſin. picis nigr. adip. vituli, & cere an. Fi). (S. Olei veteris olivarum maturarum, tb. (5. or it you 
would have it harder, fs. j. that ointment is alſo called Bafilicon, the Wax being cut ſmall and diffol- 
ved in Oil, then add the reſt of the things, which being diſſolved, thou ſhalt have the delired ointment. 
R Oleirof. Fix. cer. alb. ij. ſucci ſolam hortenſis, Fiv. Ceruſ. lot. Zj. Pompholygos, plumbi uſti & loti, olib, 
puri, an. 5 (8. fiat unguentum. Diſſolve the Wax in the Oil with a gentle hre, then you ſhall take it 
from the fire, and add to the reſt of the ingredients,working them together ina ſtone Mortar, pour- 
ing on the juice by degrees, at leaſt ſo much of it as will incorporate. Be. Lap. calam. ter ſig. an. ij. 
Litharg. auri ceruſ. an. $j|5. Camphor. 5 ($. cere, ij (>. Olei roſat. viol. an. Jiij. fiat Unguentum. Diſſolve 
the Wax in the Oil, then ſet it tocool, and work in the powders with a ſpatter, and at laſt add the 
Camphire diflolved in a little Oil of Roſes, or Roſewater. Rt. Rad. enul. campan. coft. cum aceto & 
contuſ. ut decet fi 5. Axung. porci, olei commu. an. 35. argen. vivi extinti, & tereb, lot. an. 5). ſal.commu. 
pulveriſati, Ji. incorporate them according to art. The boiled roots muſt be drawn through a Sieve, 
which being boiled by a gentle hre with the Axwungia, muſt be continually ſtirred, then put to the 
Salt with Oil and Wax : when you ſet it from the hire to cool, then add the Quickſilver, being killed 
with little 4x#ungia and Turpentine, Re, Olei roſat. $iX. ceruſ. alb. Jiij. cer, alb. ij. make it thus: let 
the Ceruls be finely powdred, and put into the Oiland Wax whillt it is hot, and ſo work the whole 
together until they ſhall be brought into a body. Re. Rad. Alth. th. j. ſem. lini, fanugy. an. Th. {*. Scylle 
Z11j. Ole; com. 16, ij. cer. 1b. (5. terebinth. gum. heder. galb. an. 3). coloph. & reſin. Fitz. The roots and 
ſecds being bruiſed, arc infuſcd for three days in hve pints of water 3 boil them until three ounces be 
conſumed, and then draw forth the Mucilage, and boil it with the Oil, then add Wax cut (mal! : 
theſe being taken from the tire, the Galbanum being diſſolved with Vinegar, and mingled with the 
Turpentine, mult be added together with the Gum Hedere, Colophony, and Roſin. IK. Ocul. popu. 
alb. Tt. j. (5. fol. papaveris nigre Mandrag. hyoſcyami, lafiuce, ſempervivi parvi & magni, viole nire.ſolani, 
ambilici Veneris,ſeu cymbalar.b:rdane,an. 5 \. (Cordus,Fernelins, & Nicolaus fingulorum 3 ii. preſcribunt ) 
Adipis ſuilii recentis ſalis expertis,thij. vini boni, th. fiat Unguentum, The popular buds and Violet leaves 
mult be bruiſed and maceratcd in the Axungia for the ſpace of two months, that is until the reſt of the 
herbs be ready 3 tor they cannot be gathered before the Summer time, but the Poplar buds and Vio- 
lets may be had in March. They mult be bruiſed and mingled very well, and ſet in a warm place tor 
eight days 3 then add one pint of ſtrong Vincgar, and boil them till it be conſumed, which may be 
perceived by calting a little of it into the fire,then firain it forth,and put up the ointment. Iv. Tereb.cer. 
alb.reſ.an. Zxiv, Opop. flor. ſeu virid.eris ( nam hic flos eris non proprie accipiter pro gran. que ſcintill.injtar ab 
ere exiliunt dum a fabr. ferrar. aqua tingitur : ſed pro viridi eris uſurpatur, cupus contra maligna ulcers 
note ſunt vires, contra que omnino id Unguent eſt comparat.) an. ij. ammon. 5X1v. ariſt lon.thur maſc.an. 5 V}. 
myr. &-galb.an.5iij. bdel. 3vj. Lith. 31x. ol. thij. fiat Ung. The Litharge is to be mingled with two 
ounces of Oil tor the ſpace of five hours, and with a gentle fire to be boiled until it come to _—_— 
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fiſtefice of Honey, and be always ſtirring leſt it burn : being taken from the- fire and warm, the Wax 


and the Rofin being diſſolved, with the reſt of the Oil, muſt be added. . Then put to it, when it is 
cooling, the Gums diſſolved in Vinegar, boiled and incorporated with the Turpentine.. Then the 
Ariftolochia, Myrrh, and Frankincenſe are to be mingled, and laſtof allthe Verdigreaſe, being in fine 


Powder, and ſprinkled in: and fo the Unguent is made. Kt Cortit. median. ca 


ror. 18d. chelidon. folior. prunor. ſylveſt. an. 5 |. (8. 


tans cortic. median. Comitifſs, 
queerc. cortic. median. gland. myrtil. equeſ«cortic. fabar. acinor.  uvar, ſorbor. ſiccor. immatur. meſpillor. immatu- 


ug plantag. tb viij. cer. nov. 3 viij. 15. olei neyrtill 
I ij. (*. Then theſe things which follow being finely powdered, are to. be In, oh Re Pak 


peris corticis mediani caſtan. corticts mediani gland. cortic. median. arb. gland. id eſt, quere. gallar. an. F j. 
cineris of]. cruris bovis, myrtill, acinor, var. ſorbor. ſiccor, an. 5 (*. Trochiſcorum de carabe, Fj. fiat Unguen-. 
tum. Firſt make a decoction Corticis mediani arboris quercus, acini var. rad. chelid, meſpul. ſorbor. equiſ; 
ſeminis myrtil. foltor. primi ſylveſtris, cort, fabar. cortic. mediani gland. cortic. caftan. & gallar. in the Plan- 


tain Water for the ſpace of two hours, then (train it, and divide the li 
the Wax diſſolved with the Oil of 


and Oil being 


abſynth, roſ. major. menth, an. 3. ). caryoph. cinam. maſtich. galang. an. 3 j, Powder thoſe thin 


quor into nine parts, waſhing, 
Myrtils ſeven times 3 the liquor being all ſpent, and the Wax 


melttd, then inſperge the Powders, Cruris bovis, aſſium, cortic.med.cortic. querc.med.zland. 
caſtan. gallar. ſorbor. meſpil. ſeminum myrtil. acinor. arvar. and at the laſt the Trochiſces carab. after 
this manner ſhall you make this Ointment. Re Olei abſynth. maſtich. de fpic. roſats an; 3 ($, pulver, ung. pro ſtoma 


which 


are to be powdered, and with a futficient quantity of Wax make a ſoft Ointment, wherewith 
let the ſtomach be anointed one hour before Meals continually. Re Cer. alh. th ij. ceruſ, litharg. 
auri, «an. th j. myrrh. medul, cervi, an. F i. thuris, ; 1 olei, tb (+. Boil the Litharge in the Oil to a 


mean conſiſtence, then add to the Wax and Ceru 


s, and when it will not (tick to tht tingers, take 


it from the fire and put in the Medwll2; when it beginneth to.cool, the Myrrba and Thus, being, 
tincly powdered, mult be caſt in by little and little, and the Ointment may be put up tor uſe, The 
chops of the fundament, and cmollient Peſſaries are likewiſe made of it, and it is very good againtt 
the bitings of mad Dogs, and the punctures of nerves and tendons, keeping wounds ſo that they do 
not agglutinate, Bt Picis pingnir, ft }. opopanacts in aceto forti, oleo liliorum, &. veteri porci axungiz 3-De comp.med, 
coftt, 5 1ij. fiat Unguentum. Oleum ex ſmapi, is good againtt thoſe bitings of mad Beaſts and pundtized [6-80 

nerves; for it doth open wounds when they are cicatrized. Ointments are uſed to overcome 
the contumacy of a ſtubborn evil by their firm and cloſe ſticking to, eſpecially if there ſhall need no 
Medicin to go further into the body, ' 


CHAP. XXVII 
Of Cerats and Emplaſters. 


cho. 


ng. 41 morſus : 


rabioſos,tx 12.1; 
Gal.de comp. 
ſec,gentra. 


( . Uch affinity there is in the compolition of a Cerat and Emplaſter, that oftentimes the one is whata Cerat 
taken for the other, as is uſually done in Ointments and Liniments. A Ceratis a compoli- is. 


CJ tion more ſolid and hard than an Ointment, and ſofter than a Plaſter, having his name trom The difteren- 


Wax, which taking awry the fluidneſs of the Oil, bringeth him to his conſiltence. The differences ©* 
of Cerats are taken ſome from the parts by which they are called, as Ceratum ſtomachicum : ſome : 


from the effects, as Ceratum refrigerans Galeni : others from the timple Medicaments which are the 


chief in the compoſition, as Ceratum Santalinaem. The proper matter of Cerats is new Wax and 
Oils, being appropriated to the gricf of theſe or thoſe parts; ſo that Liniments and Ointments do 
ſcarce differ from Cerats, if they admit of Wax : for it Ointment of Roſes ſhould have Wax added 
to it, it were no longer an Ointment but a Cerat- 

Cerats which are made with Rofins, Gums, and Metals, do rather deſerve the names of Em-' 


plaſtcrs than Cerats. 


plaſters, 


And therefore Ceratum ad Hernias we commonly call Emplaſtrum contra Ruptu- 
ram, Ifthat pain or inflammation do grieve any part, we make Cerats of Platter diffolved with Oil, 
leſt that the more hard and heavy confiltence of the Emplaſter thould be troubletom to the part, and 
hinder perſpiration : and therefore laying aſide the compolition of Cerats , let us ſpeak of Em- 


An Emplaſter is a compoſition which is made up of all kind of Medicins, eſpecially of fat and Emplaſters. 


dry things, agrecing in one groſs, viſcous, ſolid, and hard body, ſticking to the tingers. The 


differences of Emplaſters are taken from thoſe things, which the variety of Ointments are taken from, 
Of thoſe things which go into the compoſition of an Emplalter, ſome are oncly uſed tor their qua- 
lity and faculty, as Wine, Vinegar, Juices. Others to make the conſittence, as Litharge ( which 
according to Galen, is the proper matter of Emplaſticrs) Wax, Oil, and Rofin. Others be ulctul 
for both, as Gums, Metals, parts of Beaſts, Roti , Turpentine to digeſt, to cleanſe and dry. Of 
Emplaſters, fome are made by _ ſome are brought into a form without boiling 3 thofe which 
be made without fire, do ſuddenly dry, nor are they viſcous: they are made with Meal and Pow- 
der, with ſome juice, or with ſome humid matter mingled with them. But Platters of this kind 
may rather be called hard Ointments or Cataplaſms : tor Plaſters properly fo called are boiled, 
ſome of them lorger, ſome ſhorter, according to the nature of thoſe things which make up the 
the Emplafter : Thercfore it will be worth our labour to know what Emplaſters do 
ask more, or which leſs boiling. For Roots, Woods, Leaves, Stalks, Flowers, Sccd, being dricd, and 


compoſition of 


brought into Powder, 


are tobe added laſt, when the Plaſter is boiled as it were, and taken from 


the fire, leſt the virtue of theſe things be loſt, But if green things are to be ufed in acompolition, 


they are to be boiled in ſome liquor, and being preſſed forth, that which is ſtrained to be mingled 
with the reſt of the compoſition 3 or if there be juice to be uſed, it is to be bruiſed and preſled forth, 
which is ſo to be boiled with the other things, that nothing for the qualicy is to remain with the 
mixture, as we ufe to do in Empl. de Fanua, ſeu Betonica, & Gratia Pei, The lame is to bedone 
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with Mucilages, but that by their clammineſs they do more reſiſt the fire. But there doth much of 
Oil and Honey remain in their Plaſters when they are made. Thoſe juices which are hardned by 
concretion, as Aloes, Hypociftis, Acacia, when they are uſed in the compoſition of a Plaſter, and be yet 
new,they muſt be macerated and diffolved in ſotne proper liquor, and then they are to be boiled to 
the conſumption of that liquor. Gums, as Opopanax, Galbamem, $ agapenum, Ammoniacum, mult be 
diſſolved in Wine, Vinegar, or Aqua vite, then ſtrained and boiled to the conſumption of the liquor, 
and then mixed with the reſt of the Plaſter. And that they may have the exa& quantity of Gums 
and Pitch, it is neceflary that firſt they be diffolved, ſtrained, and boiled, becauſe of the ſticks and 
ſordid matter which are mingled with them. You muſt have reſpe&t alſo to the liquor you ule to 
diſſolve them in for Vinegar of the beſt Wine doth more powerfully penetrate, than that which is 
of weak and bad Wine. 
Other Gums, which are drier, are to be powdered, and are to be mingled with Plafters laſt of all, 
Metals, as Es uftum, Chalcitis, Magnes, Bolus 4rmenius, Sulphur, Amuripigmentum, and others, which 
may be brought to Powder, muſt be mingled laſt, unleſsadvice be given by long boiling to dull the 
fierce qualities of them. Thelike conſideration is to be had of Rofin, Pitch, and Furpentine, which 
muſt be put in after theWax, and may not be boiled but very gently ; but the Fatsare mingled 
whileſt the other things are boiling. The Litharge is to be boiled with the Oil to a juſt conſiſtence, 
if we would have the Plaficr dry without biting. Ceruſs may endure as long boiling, but then the 
Plaſter ſha]l notbe white, neither will the Litharge of filver make a Plaſter with ſo good a colour as 
Litharge of gold. Moreover, this order mult be obſerved in boiling up of Plaſters: the Litharge 
muſt be boiled to its confiftencez Juices or Mucilages are to be boiled away, then add the Fats, then 
Signs of a Pla- the dry Roſm, Wax, Gums, Turpentine, and after them the powders: You ſhall know the Plaſter is 
ac FT fealy boiled enough by its conſiſtence, groſs, hard, glutinous, and ſticking to the fingers, being cooled in 
An the air, water, or upon a ſtone. . Alfo you ſhall know it by its exact mixtion, it that all the things be- 
come one maſs hard to be broken, 
The quantity The quantity of things which are to be put into a Plaſter can hardly be deſcribed, but an artifi- 
mn ® cjal conjecture may be _ by conſidering the medicaments which make the Plaſter ſtiff, and of 
ex. a conliſtence, and the juſt hardneſs and ſoftneſs they make being boiled. Wax is not put into ſuch 
Plaſters wherein is Labdanum, tor that is in fiead of Wax. For if there ſhall be in the compoſition 
of a Plaſter ſome emplaſtick Medicaments, the Wax ſhall be the lefs ; contrariwiſe, it they ſhall 
be almoſt all liquid things, the Wax ſhall be increaſed ſo much as ſhall be neceflary. for the con- 
ſiſtence of the Plaſter. The quantity of the Wax alſo muſt be altered according to the time, or 
the air; therefore it is fit to leave this to the art and judgment of the Apothecary, Emplaſters arc 
ſometimes made of Ointments by the addition of Wax, or dry Rofin, or ſome other hard or ſolid 
matter. Some would that a handful of Medicaments powdered, ſhould be mingled with one ounce, 
or an ounce and halt of Oil, or ſome ſuch liquor, but for this thing, nothing can certainly be deter- 
mined : onely in Plaſters deſcribed by the Ancients there mult be great care had, wherein he mult be 
very well verſed, who willnot err in the deſcribing the doſe of them 3 and therefore we will here give 
you the more common forms of Plaſters. 


#mpl. de Vie RB Ol.chamem. aneth. de ſpica, liliacei, an. F ij. ol. de croco, 5 j. pingued. porci, tb j. pingued. vitul. th (3. 
with Mercury. exphorb. 5 v. thuris 3 X. ol. lauri, Fj. (5. ranas vive nu. vj. pingued. viper. vel ejus loco buman. ij. |. 


Iumbricor, lotor. in vino ij. |*. ſucci ebuli, enul. ana 5 ij. ſchenanthi, ſtechados, matricar. an. m. 1). 
ini odoriferi, tb ij. litharg. axri tb j. terebinth. clare 5 ij. ſtyracis liquid. 5 j. \5. argenti vivi extindi , 
{o muchas the preſent occaſion ſhall require, and the fick ſhall be able to bear, and make up the 
Plaſter. Toone pound of the Plaſter they do commonly add four ounces of Quick-filver, yet 
for the moſt part they do increaſe the doſe, as they detire the Plaſter ſhould be ſironger : the 
Worms muſt be waſhed with fair Water, and then with a little Wine to cleanſe them from their 
earthy filth , of which they are full, and ſo the Frogs are to be waſhed and macerated in Wine, 
and fo boiled together to the conſumption of a third part 3 then the Squinanth mult be bruiſed, the 
Feverfew and the Stoechas cut ſmall, and they being added, to be boiled to the conſumption of 
one pint, and being boiled ſufficiently, the decodtion being cooled ſhall be ſtrained and kept 3 and 
the Litharge is to be infuſed for twelve hours in the Oil of Chamomile, Dill, Lillies, Saffron, and the 
axungics above ſpoken of. Then boil them all with a gentle fire, by and by taking it from the fire, 
and add one quart of the decodtion above ſpoken of, then ſet it to the fire again that the decoction 
may be conſumed, and then by degrees add to the reſt of the decoction: the Oil of Spike ſhall be 
reſerved unto the laſt, which may give the Plaſter a good ſmell. Then arc added the juices of 
Walwort and Enula, which muſt be boiled until they be waſted away. Afterwards it being ta- 
ken from the fire, to the compoſition is added the Frankincenſe and Euphorbium, and white Wax 
as much as ſhall ſuffice, When the whole maſs ſhall cool, then at laft is mingled the Quick-filver 
extin&, Turpentine, Oil of bitter Almonds, Bays, Spike, of Line, Styrax and Axungia, being con- 
tinually ſtirred, and it ſhall be made up upon a ſtone into rolls. Unleſs the Quick-filver be well ex- 
tinguiſhed, it will run all into one place, and unleſs you tarry until the compoſition cool, it will 
vapour away in fume. 


Ceraton efipk — RX Croci 3 ij. bdelii, maſtich. ammon. ſtyrac. liquid. an. J (8. cere alb. th [5. tereb. J vj. medul. cruris 
ex Philagrio. vacce, adipis anſerini, an. 3, o\ph vel ſi deſit,, axung. gallin. % ix. olei nard. quantum ſatis ad magdaaleones 


formandbos, expreſſionis ſcille, 5 J. (8. olibani, ſevi vitl. 3). The aſypus, ſepum, adeps, medulla, cera, are tO 
be ed foeches; when {wb cool, Yo the Ny ole in the. decoction of Foenu- 
greck and Chamomile, half an ounce, and ſo much juice of Squils, then put to the Styrax and Tur- 
pentine, ſtirring them continually z then add the Bdelinm, Olibanum, Maſtick, Aloes, brought into 
tine Powder, and when they are perfe&tly incorporated into a maſs, let them be made up with Olewum 
nardinum into rolls. 


De gratia Dri, RTerebinth. ib ($ reſin; tbjcer alb:Ziv maſtich.Jj.folverben.beton-pimpinel.an.m.. The Herbs being green, 


the 
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the tops are to be cut and bruiſed in a ſtone Mortar, and boiled in red Wine to the conſumption of 
one third part. To the ſtrained Liquor add Wax cut into ſmall pieces, and being diſſolved by the 
. fire 3 the liquor being conſumed put to the Roſin, when it ſhall cool add the Maſtick powdered, wor- 
king it with your hands, by which it may be incorporated with the reft of the things. 

IK Smce: beton. plantag. apii, an. 1b j. m__ reſin, tereb, an, it; 5. fiat. empl. The Juices are to be p- 7:24, (24 
mingled with the Wax being diffolved, and boiling them until three parts be conſumed, add the de Avery 
Rokin and Pitch, which being difſolved and hot, mult be ſtrained, and then add the Turpentine, 
and make up the Plaſter, 

Re Croci, pitis com. (or rather picis naval. becauſe this emplaſter is uſed to diſcuſs and drary forth the Ent afty. 
matter which cauſeth the pain of the joints) coloph.cere,an.Z1ij. tercb. galb.ammon.thuris, myrrh, maſtich, RE pon 
an. 3v.\\. The cera, pix, and colophonia are by little and little to be diffolved, to which add the gums | 
diſſolved according to art, and mingled with the terebinthz and taking it from the tire add the thus, 
myrrha, and at laſt the crocus in tine powder, and then make it up into rowls with Oil of Worms. 

Re Olicom. 1b ij. cernſ. ſubtiliſ. tb j. boil them together with a gentle hre, ſtirring them continually De cer, 
—_— come to the body of an emplaſter : if you would have the Plalter whiter, take but $ ix, of . 
che Oll. 

r Litharg. triti, acet. fortiſ. an. ft (3.01. antig. tt j. fiat emplaſtrum : let the Oil be mingled with the T:iharmacurn, 
Litharge for the ſpace of twelve hours, then boil them until they come to a good contiſtence, put- ſeu nigr um. 
ting in the Vinegar by little and littlez but you ſhall not take it trom the hre until the Vinegar be 
quite waſted away. 

BR Ol. vet, th itj. axamg, vet. ſine ſale, Ib ij. litharg. trit. I iij. vitriol. 5 iv. let the Oil be mingled with Dipalm:, [eu 
the Litharge for the ſpace of twelve hours, and boil thera to a good conliſtence, then add to the axun- diacalcitheos. 
gia, ſtirring them continually with a Spatter made of the Palm-tree, Reed, or Willow, and being ſut- 
hiciently boiled, take it from the tire, and add the Vitriol in tine powder. 

Be Picis naval, aloes, an. ii). litharg.cere, coloph. galban. ammoniac. an. 5 ij. viſci querni, F vj. gypfinſt. conra rage 
utrinſque ariſtoloch. an. J iv- myrrhe, thuris, an. 5 v). tereb. 5 1). pulveris verminm terreftrium, gallar. ran. , 4 
_— conſolid. bol. arm. an. 5 iv. ſang. humani, Ib ). fiat. emplaſt, It you would have it of a very 

conſiſtence, you may add of the Oil of Myrtils or Maſtick, tb (5. you ſhall make it thus : Take 
the skin ofa Ram cut in pieces, and boil it in an hundred pints of Water and Vinegar until it come 
to a glue or Riff gelly, in which you ſhall diſſolve the wiſe. querc. then add the Pitch and Wax bro- 
ken into ſmall pieces, and if you will you may add the Oil with them, afterwards the gatban. and 
ammoniae. diſſolved in Vinegar, being mingled with the terebinth, may be added. Then add the 
Litharge, gypſum, bol. ariſtoloch. conſolida, vermes, & ſang. human. At laſt the Myrrh, thus, colophon, 
and aloe, ſtirring then continually 3 and that they may be the better mingled, work the Plaſter with 
a hot Peſtle in a Mortar, 

Re Mucag. ſem. lini, rad. alth, fanugr. median. corticis ulmi, an. 5 iv. olei liliacei, cham, aneth. an. J j. B. n, Mucagini- 
ammon. opopanac. ſagap. an. 5 (*. croct, 3 i}. cere nov. 1b (5. tereb. 5 (*. fiat. empl. Fernelius hath 5 xx. bus. 
of Wax: the Wax being cut ſmall mult be mingled with the Oils and the Mucilages, ttirring them 
continually with a wooden Spatter till the liquor be conſumed. Then the gums AiNotved and min- 
gled with the terebinthina mult be added, and laſt of all the Saffron tinely powdered. , 

RK Ol. roſe myrtil. ung. populeon, an. iv. pingwedinis gallin, 5 13. ſebi arietis caſtrati, ſepi vaccini, an. 5 vj. De minio. 
pingued, porci, 5 X. litharg, auri, argentt, an. 5 li}. ceraſ. 5 1v. minii, $ ij. tereb. 5 iv. cere q. [. fiat empla- 
ftrum vel ceratum molle. The lithargyros, ceruſa, and minixm, are to be brought into tine powder, 
ſeverally being ſprinkled with a little Roſe water, leſt the tinett of it ſhould tiy away ; theſe being 
mingled with the Oil of Roſes and Myrtles, with a gentle fire may be boiled until they come to the 
confiſtence of Honey 3 then add the axrngiaes, and boil them till the whole grow black, after add 
' the ſebum, and that being diflolved, take it from the hire, and then add the unguentum populeon, and 
ſome Wax if there beneed; and fo bring it to the form of a Plaſter, 

R Litharg. puri pul. 5 Xi). ol. irin. chamem. aneth. an. 5 vii). mucag. ſem. lini, fanug. rad. alth. ficuum Diachylon nag- 
ping. var. paſſar. ſucci ireos, ſcille, eſipi, iibyocolle, an. 3 xi). \*. tereb. 5 ii). reſ. pint, cere flave, an. F ij. fiat 1 
emplaſtrum : The Litharge is to be mingled with the Oil before it be ſet tu the hre, then by a gentle 
tire it is to be boiled toa juſt conliſtence 3 after the mucilage by degrees muti be put in, which being 
conſumed the juices muſt be added and the ithyocolla, and they being, walted too, then put to the 
Wax and Rofin, then taking the whole from the fre; add the efipus and terebinthina, 

Weuſe Plaſters when we would have the remedy ſtick longer and tirmer to the part, and would The uſe of 
not have the ſtrength of the Medicament to flie away or exhale too ſuddenly. Plaſters. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of Cataplaſms and Pultiſſes. 


upon linnen cloths and ſtoups like them, and fo applicd to the grieved parts. They are Catdplaſms. 
compoſed of Roots, Leaves, Fruits, Flowers, Seeds, Herbs, Juices, Oils, Fats, Marrows, 

Meals, Roſins. Of theſe ſome muſt be boiled, others crude. The boiled are made of Herbs boiled 

tender, and ſo drawn through an hair Searſe, adding Oils and Axungiaes thereto, The crude are 

made of Herbs beaten, or their juices mixed with Oiland Flower, or other Powders appropriate to 

the part or diſeaſe, as the Phyſician ſhall think fir. The quantity of Medicins entering theſe com- 

poſitions can ſcarce be defined, for that they mult be varied as we would have the compoſition of 

a ſofter or harder body. Verily they ought to be more groſs and denſe when as we deſire to = 

ripen any thing, but more ſoft and liquid when we endeavour to diſcuſs. We ufe Cataplaſms Their uſe. 


(£2: are not much unlike to Emplaſters leſs properly ſo called, for they may be ſpred The watter of 


to aſſwage pain, digeſt, diſcuſs and reſolve unnatural tumors a — They ought _ be 
k mode- 
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Lih.2.4d glaur. 
ubz de ſcirrho. 
An Anodyne 
Cataplaſm. 
A ripening 
Cataplaſm. 
A diſcufling. 
Caraplaſm. 
How Pulriſcs 
differ from 
Cataplaſms, 


A ripening 
Cataplaſm, 


Their uſe. 


2. De viftu in 
ACULIS. 


What an Em- 
brocation is. 


Their uſe, 


moderately hot and of ſubtle parts, ſo to attract and draw forth; yet their uſe is ſuſpected, the body 
being not yet purged, for thus they draw down more matter into the affe&ted part. Neither mult 
we uſe theſe when as the matter that is to be diſcufled is more grols and earthy, for thus the ſubtler . 
parts will be onely diſcuſſed, and the groſs remain impad in the part, unleſs your Cataplaſm be made 
of an equal mixture of things, not onely diſcuſſing, but alſo emollient, as it is largely handled by 
Galen. 

This ſhall be largely illuſtrated by examples. As, Be Medwl. panis, tb (3. decoquantur in latte pingyi, 
adde olei chamem. 5; |. axwng. galin. 5 ). fiat cataplaſma. Or, I Rad. alth. ii. fol. malv. ſenecionis, 
aits Ms J. ſem. lini, fanug. an. 3 1). ficus, ping. nu. v). decoguantur in aqua, & per ſetaceum tranſmittantur, ad- 
dendo {ei lilior. 5 }. far. hord. 3 yy. axung. porcin. 5 j. (8. fiat cataplaſma, Or, Rc Far. fab. & orob. av. $hh, 
pulv, chamem. &- melil. an. 5 ii). ol. irin. & amygd. amar. an. 5 j. ſucci rut. % (+. fiat cataplaſma, Pultiſes 
differ nat from Cataplaſms, but that they uſually confiſt of Meals boiled in Oil, Ro Honey, or 
Axungid. Pulciſes tor the ripening of tumors are made of the Flour of Barley, Wheat and Milk, eſpe- 
cially in the affects of the entrails z or clſe to drie and bind, of the Meal of Rice, Lentils, or Orobus, 
with Vinegar; or to cleanſe, and they are made of Honey, the Flour of Beans and Lupines, adding 
thereto ſome old Oil, or any other Oil of hot quality, and ſo making a diſcuſſing Pultiſe. Alſo Ano- 
dyne Pultiſes may be made with Milk 3 as thus tor example, & Farin. triticee, 5 ij. mice panis puriſi- 
mt, 5 iij. decoquantur in late, & fiat pulticula. IK Farin. hordei & fab. an. ij. far. orob.Z i. decoquan- 
tur in bydromelite, addendo mellis quart. j. olei amyg. amar. 5 ij. fiat pulticula. . We uſe Pultiſes for the 
ſame purpoſe as we do Cataplaſmes, to the affects both of the internal and external parts. We ſome- 
times uſe them for the killing of Worms, and ſuch are made of the Meal of Lupines boiled in Vine- 
gar, with an Oxes gall, or in a decotion of Wormwood, and other ſuch like bitter things. 


— 


CHAP. XXIX 


Of Fomentations. bs 


{wage pain, conlifting of Medicins having theſe faculties. A Fomentation commonly uſeth 
| to be moilt, being uſually made of the ſame things as Embrocations, to wit, of Roots, Sceds, 
Flowers, boiled in Water or Wine. The roots here uſed are commonly of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, 
and Lillies. The Secds are of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Parſley, Smallage, Line, Fenugreck. Flowers 
are of Camomil, Melilot, Figs, Raiſins, and the like : all which are to be boiled in Wine, Water, or 
Lye, to the conſumption of the third part, or the halt: as, 

kt Rad. alth. & lil. an. F i). ſem lini, fanxg. cumin, an. 5 ii). flo.cham.melil. & aneth.an. p.j. ſummit. orig. 
m. [*. bulliant in equis partibus aque & vini, aut in duabus partibus aque, & una vini, aut in Lixivio cineris 
ſarmentorum, ad tertie partis conſumptionem, fiat fotus. In imitation hereot you may calily deſcribe other 
Fomentations, as occaſion and necethity ſhall require. 

Weufe Fomentations before we apply Cataplaſms, Ointments, or Plaſters to the part, that ſo we 
may open the breathing places or pores of the skin, relax the parts, attenuate the humour, that thus 
the way may be the more open tothe following Medicins. The body bcing tirſt purged, Fomenta- 
tions may be uſed to what parts you pleaſe. They may be applied with a female Spunge, for it is 
gentler and ſofter than themale : with Felt, woollen Cloths, or the like dipped in the warm deco- 
tion wrung, out, and often renewed otherwiſe you may fill a Swines bladder haltfull (eſpecially in 
pains of the ſides) of the decoction, or elſe a ſtone-bottle, ſo to keep hot the longer; yet ſo, that the 
bottle be wrapped in Cotton, Wool, or the like ſoft thing, that ſo it may not by the hardneſs and 
roughnels offend the part, according to Hippoerates. 


\ Fotus or Fomentation is an evaporation or hot lotion, chiefly uſed to mollifie, relax, and al- 


— 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of Embrocations. 


N Embroche or Embrocation, is a watering, when as from an high we (as it were) ſhower 
down ſome moiſture upon any part, This kind of remedy is chictly uſed in the parts of the 
head, and it is uſed to the coronal ſuture, for that the skull, is more thin in that part, ſo that 

by the firacula or breathing places of this ſuture, more open than thoſe of the other ſutures, the force 
of the Medicin may more ealily penetrate unto the Meninges, or membrans of the brain. The matter 
of Embrocations is Roots, Leaves, Flowers, Sceds, Fruits, and other things, according to the inten- 
tion and will of the Phyſician. They are boiled in Water and Wine, to the half or third part. Em- 
brocations may alſo be made of Lye or Brine againſt the cold and humid affects of the brain. Some- 
times of Oil and Vinegar, otherwhiles of Oil onely. Re Fol. plantag. & ſolan. an. m. j. ſem. portul. & 
cucurb, an. 5 ij. myrtil. 3 j. flor. nymph. & roſ.an. p.\: . fiat decodt, ad ib j. cum aceti Fij. fi alte ſub eundem ſit 
ex qua irrigetur _ inflammata. | 

In affets of the brain, when we would repercuſs, we often and with good ſuccets uſe Oil of Roſes 
with a fourth part of Vinegar. 

Weuſe Embrocations, that together with the air drawn into the body by the Diaſtole of the Ar- 
teries, the ſubtler part of the hamoux may penetrate, and ſo cool the inflamed part z tor the chict ule 
of Embrocations is in hot affe&ts. Alſo we uſe Embrocations, when as for tear of an hzmorrhagy, 
or the flying aſunder of a broken or diſlocated member, we dare not looſe the bandages where the 
member is bound. For then we drop down ſome deco&tion or oil from high upon the bandages, 
that by theſe the force of the medicin may enter into the affketed member. a 
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CHAP. XXXL 
Of Epithemes. 
| et: or an Epitheme, is a compoſition uſed in the diſeaſes of the 


middle belly, like toa fomentation, and not muchunlike an embrocation. 
of Waters, Juices, and Powders, by means whereof they are uſed to the heart,cheſt, liver, and 
other parts. Wine i$ added to them for the more or leſs penetration, as the condition of the hot ot 
cold affect ſhall ſeem to require for if you deſire to heat, more Wine muſt be added, as in {wooning 
by theclotting of bloud, by the corruption of the ſeed, by drinking ſome cold poiſon; the contrary 
is to be done in a fainting by dithpation of the ſpirits by feveriſh heats, alſo Vinegar may be added. 
The matter of the Medicins proper to the entrails is formerly deſcribed, yet we commonly uſe 


parts of the lower and What anEpt- 
They are made theme is. 


bl 


the Pecies of EleCtuarics, as the ſpecies elect. triaſantali, the Liver being affected, and Diamargariton Inthe fixth 
in affects of the heart, The proportion of the Juices or Liquors to the Powders uſes to be this, to Chapter. 


to every pint of them Zy. or 5 j. 5. of theſe, of Wine or elſe of Vinegar 3 j. You may gather this 
by the following example : | 


Re Aqu. roſ. bug], borag. an. 5 iij. ſucci ſcabioſ. ij. pul. eleft. diamarg. frigid. 5 ij. cort<citri ficei 5 j. A cordial Epi- 
coral.rof. ebor. an. 5 $. ſem. citri & card.ben. an. 3 ij. |*. croci & moſechi, angr.v. addendo vint albi T i). fiat thewe. 


Epithema pro corde, 


Epithemes are profitably applied in heck and burning Fevers to the Liver, heart, and cheſt, if ſo Their uſe. 


be that they be rather applicd to the region of the lungs than of the heart; for the heat of the lungs 
being by this means tempered, the drawn in air becomes leſs hot in the peſtilent and drying Fevers. 
They are prepared of humedting, refrigerating, and cordial things; ſo to temper the heat, and recreate 
the vital faculty. Sometimes alſo we uſe Epithemes to firengthen the heart, and drive therehence 
venenate exhalations, lifted or raiſed up fromany part which is gangrenate or ſphacelate, Some 
Cotton, or the like, ſteeped or moiſtned with ſuch liquors and powders warmed, is now and then to 
be applicd tothe affected entrail: this kind of remedy, as alſo all other topick and particular Medi- 
cins, ought not to be uſed, unleſs you have firſt premiſed general things, 


CHAP. XXXII. 
Of Potential Canteriet. 


# 


Hat kind of Pyrotick which is termed a Potential Cautery, burns, and cauſeth an eſchar. 

The uſe of theſe kinds of Cauteries is to make evacuation, derivation, revulſion, or attra- 

ion of the hutnours by thoſe parts whereto they are applied. Wherefore they are often 

and with good ſucceſs uſcd in the-punCtures and bites bf venomous Beaſts, in a venomous, as alſo in a 

peſtilent Bubo and Carbuncle, unleſs the inflammation be great : for the fre doth not onely open the 

part, but alſo retunds the force of the poiſon, calls forth, and plentifully evacuates the conjundt mat- 

ter. Alſo they are good in phlegmatick and contumacious tumours for by their heat they take 

away the force and endeavours of our weak heat. Allo they are profitably applicd to ftanch bleed- 

ding, or cat and waſte the ſuperfluous flcſh of ulcers and wens, to bring down the callous lips of ul- 
ccrs, and other things too long, here to inſiſt upon. 

The materials of theſe Cauteries are Oak-aſhes, Pot-aſhes, the aſhes of Tartar, of Tithymals or 
Spurges, the Fig-tree, the (talks of Coleworts, and Beans, cuttings of Vines, as allo ſal ammoniacum, 
alkali, axungia vitri, ſal nitrum, Roman Vitriol, and the like; for of theſe things there is madea Salt, 
which by its heat is cauſtick and eſcharotick, like toan hot iron and burning coal : Theretore it vio- 
lently looſes the continuity by cating, into the skin , together with the fleth thereunder. I have 
thought good here to give you divers forms of them. 


J 


The uſe of po- 


tential Caute- 
ries. 


The matter of 
them, 


Take of unquencht Lime extinguiſhed in a bowl of Barbers Lye three pounds: When the Lye The forms of 


is ſtled let it be ſtrained, and: into the ſtraining put of Axwngia vitri, or Sandiver, calcined Argol, 
of each two pounds, of Sal nitrum & ammoniacum, of each four ounces, theſe things mult be beaten 
intoa groſs powder, then mult they be boiled over the fire, and after the boiling let them remain 
in the Lye for four and twenty hours ſpace, being often ſtirred about, and then ſtrained through a 
thick and double linnen cloth, leſt any of the earthy droſs get thorow together with the liquor. 
This ftraincd liquor, which is as clear as Water, they call Capitellum, and they put it in a brazen Ba- 
ſin, ſuch as Barbers uſe, and ſo ſet it upon the fire, and as ſoon as it boils, they keep it with conti- 
nual tiring, Icti the Salt ſhould adhere tothe Baſin the Capitelium being halt boiled away, they put 
in two ounces of powdered vitriol, ſo to haſten the falling of the eſchar, and ſo they keep the Ba-' 
fin over the fire till all the liquor be almoſt waſted away. Then they cut juto pieces theSalt or 
that carthy matter which remains after the boiling away of the Capitellum, and with a Knife or hot 
iron Spatula, form them into Cauteries of ſuch figure and magnitude as they think fitting, and ſo 


el 


m. 


they lay themup, or keep them for uſe in a Vial or Glaſs cloſely ſtopped, that the air get not - 


in: Or, 

Take a bundle or ſufficient quantity of Bean-ſtalks or husks of Colewort ſtalks two little bun- 
dles, of cuttings of Vines four handfuls, burn them all to aſhes, which put into a Veſſcl of River- 
water, ſo let them infuſe for a days ſpace, being ſtirred ever now and then 3 to this add two pounds 
of unquenched Lime , of Axxngia vitri halt a pound, of calcined Tartar two pounds,_cf 


Sal niter four ounces, infuſe all theſe, being made into powder, in the forelaid Lye for twotr 
three days ſpace, often Ktirring it, then ſtrain the Capiteliume or liquor through a thick cloth until 
it become clear. Put it into a Baſin, and ſet it over the = and when as the mbiſture is almoſt 

k 2 


wholly 
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wholly ſpent, let two or three ounces of Vitriol be added 3 when the moiſture is ſufficiently evapo- 

rated, make cauteries of that which remains, after the formerly mentioned manner. 

Take of the aſhes of ſound, knotty old Oak as much as you pleaſe, make thereofa Lye; pour this 

Lye again upon other freſh aſhes of the ſame Wood : let this be done three or four times, then quench 

ſome Lime in this Lye, and of theſe two make a Capitellum, whereot you may make moſt approved 

Cautcries: For ſuch aſhes are hot in the fourth degree; and in like ſort the ſtones, whexeof the Lime 

by burning becomes fiery and hot to the fourth degree : Verily I haye made Cauteries of Qak-alhes 
The fign of 1cly, which have wrought quickly and powerfully. The Capitelwm or Lye is thought {ufficiently 
=_ capitet- \trong, if that an Egg will ſwim therein without ſinking. Or, 

Take of the aſhes of Bean-ftalks three pounds, of unquencht Lime, Argol, of the aſhes of Oak- 
wood, being all well burnt, of each two pounds. Let them for two days ſpace be infuſed into a veſ- 
ſel full of Lye made of the aſhes of Oak-wood, and be often ſtirred up and down. Let this Lye then 
baput into another veſſel, having many holes in the bottom thereof, covered with tirums or firaw- 
pipes, that the Capitelum flowing thorow theſe firait paſſages may become more clear. Let it be 
put twice or thrice upon the aſhes, that ſo it may the better extract the heat and caultick quality of 
the aſhes. Then putting it into a Barbers Bafin, ſet it over the fire, and when it ſhall begin to grow 
thick the fire muſt be increaſed, and Cautcries made of this concreting matter, 


= faculty The following Cauteries are the beſt that ever I made trial of, asthoſe that applied to the arm in 
| ———_—_ the bigneſs of a Peaſe, in the ſpace of half an hour without pain, eſpecially it the part of it ſelf be pain- 
J leſs and free from inflammation, eat into the skin and fleſh even to the bone, and make an ulcer of 


the bigneſs of ones fingers cnd, and they Icave an Eſchar ſo moiſt and humid, that within four or 
The cauſe of hve days {pace it will tall away of it {clt withont any ſcaritication. I have thought good to call 
the name- theſe Cauterics Silken or Velvet ones, not onely for that they are like Silk, gentle and without pain, 

but chiefly becauſe I obtained the deſcription of them of a certain Chymitt (who kept it as a great 

; ſecret) for ſome Velvet and much-entreaty. Their deſcription is this : 

Their deſcri= Take of the aſhes of Bean-ſtalks, of the aſhes of Oak-wood well burnt, of cach three pounds, let 
—_ them be infuſed in a pretty quantity of River water, and be otten {tirred up and down, then add 
thereto of unquencht Lime tour pounds, which being quencht, ftir it now and then together for two 
days ſpace, that the Capitellwym may become the ſtronger, then ſtrain it through a thick and tirong 
linnen cloth, and thus firained, put it three or four times upon the aſhes, that fo it may draw more 
of the cauſtick faculties from them, then boil it in a Barbers Baſin, or cl{c an earthen one well leaded, 
upon a good Charcoal hire, until it become thick, But a great part of the fecret or Art conſiſts in the 
manner and limit of this boiling; for this Capitelum becoming thick and concreting into Salt, muſt 
not be kept ſo long upon the fire, until all the moiſture ſhall be vaniſhed and ſpent by the heat thereof: 
for thus alſo the force of the torcſaid Medicins, which alſo confitts in a ſpirituous ſubltance, will be 
much diſtipated and weakned 3 therefore before it be come to extreme drinels, it thall be taken from 
off the fire, to wit, when as yet there ſhall ſome thick moiſture remain, which may not hinder the 
Cauteries from being made up into a form. ' The made up Cauterics (hall be put up into a Glaſs 
moſt cloſely Juted or ſtopped, that the air may not diflolve them, and fo they thall be laid up and 
kept in a dry place. Now becauſe the Powder of Mercury is near to Cauteries in the effect and ta- 
culty thereof, which therefore is termed Pwlvis Angelicas, for the excellency, theretoreT have thought 


good to give you the deſcription thereof, which is thus : 
The defcripti- = BX Awripigmenti citrini, floris eris, an. 5 ij. ſalis nitri, fv j. 5. alumin. roche, [6 ij. vitriol; I itj, Let 
on of Mercu- them all be powdered, and put into a Retort, having a large Receiver well luted put thereto, Then 
ry or Angell- ſet the Retort over a Fornace, and let the diſtillation be made firlt with a gentle hire, then encreaſed 
cal powder, þy little and little, ſo that the Recciver may waxa little reddiſh. 
Re Argenti vivi, th (>. aque fortis, 1b j. ponantur in phiala, & fiat pulvis, ut ſequitur. 
Take a large carthen pot, whereinto put the Vial or bolt-head wherein the Argentum vioum and 
Aqua fortis axe contained, ſerting it in aſhes up to the neck thereof, then ſet the pot overa Fornace, 
or upon hot Coals, ſo that it may boil and evaporate away the Aqua fortis 3, neither in the interim 
will the Glaſs be in any danger of breaking when all the water is vanilhed away, which you may 
know is done when as it leaves ſmoaking ſuffer it to become cold, then take it forth of the aſhes, 
and you ſhall tind calcined Mercury in the bottom, of the colour of red Lead, ſeparated from the 
white, yellow, or black excrement; for the white that concretes in the top is called Sublimare, which 
if it ſhould remain with the calcified Mercury, you ſhall make it into powder, and put it in a braſs 
veflel upon ſome coals, ftirring or turning it with a Spatula for the ſpace of an hour or two : for thus 
It will loſe a great part of the acrimony and biting, whence it will become leſs paintul in the ope- 


ration. 


CHAP, XXXIIIL 
Of Veſeatories. 


What Vefſica- Eſicatory and rubrifying Ointments, Cataplaſms, or Plaſters, are made of acrid Mcdicins 
ne —_ which have power to draw forth to the ſuperticies of the body fuch humours as lie deep, 
—_— of by exulcerating the skin and cauling bliſters, Their matter is the ſame with ſeptick me- 
' dicins3 as, Sinapi, anacordus, cantharides, eupborb. radices ſcylle, bryon. and the like, which with Hony, 
Turpentine, Leaven, Gum, or Roſin, may be made into Cataplaſms, Ointments, or Plaftersz there- 
fore the compoſure of Velicatories, or rather their confiltence differs not trum that of hard or ſoft 

The deſeripel Unguents. Therefore I will give you one cxample or deſcription of them, which is thus: 
_ IK Cantharid. euphorbii, ſinapi, an. 5 (5. mellis anacardini, 3 j. modico aceti, & fermenti cuod ſit ſatis, 


on of a Veſt ge : on Ji 
catory. excipiantur, Or fiat veſicatorinum. Some of the Ancients think it better ro make up theſe gy" 
wit 
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with water rather than with vinegar, becauſe experience teacheth that vinegar abates the firength of 
muſtard, We uſe this kind of medicin in long diſeaſes, when as we cannot any thing prevail with Their uſe. 
other medicins 3 eſpecially in the Head-ach, Meagrim, Epilephe, Sciatica, Gout, the bites and pun- 
Cures of venomous creatures, peltil:nt Carbuncles, and other inveterate and contumacious diſeaſes. 
Alſo we uſe therr, when as we would reſtore lite and ſtrength to a dead or decayed part, for thus 
they are drawn back together with the heatz for which purpoſe we muſt make choice of more gen- 
tle Veſicatorics, as ſuch which onely rubrihe, ſo that the part may onely become red, and not be 
burnt : the part muſt firſt be ſtrongly rubbed, that the decayed and dull heat may be rouzed and ftir- 
red up, the porcs of the skin more opened, that the force of the Medicin may enter the deeper into 


the body: 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of Collyria, 


' A Colyrinm is a Medicin proper for the Eyes, made of Powder finely levigated and ground into what a coliy- 
the form of Alchohol, as the Arabſyans and our Alchymilis term it : yet the word in a more ge- rixm is. © 
neral acception, is uſed tor any liquid Medicin, made with Liquors and Powders, and applicd 

oruſed to any part. Wherefore Collyria are of three kinds, ſome are moiſt or liquid, which are pro= The differen- 

perly called Collyria 3 others drie, which are of the fame confiltence with Trochiſcesz others have cs of them, 

the conſiſtence of Honey, or aliniment. The liquid ſerve tor the greater and lefler corners of the Their uſe. 

Eycs 3 thoſe of the contiſtence of Honey are meet tor the Apple of the Eye,but the dric are to be made 

into Powder, and ſo blown into the Eyes : alſo ſometimes they are to be diſſolved in ſome juicc, or 

other convenient liquor, that ſo they may bz made into moiſt Colyria. 

Therefore Collyriz have diverſe uſes, and are applicd to ſeveral parts according to the intention and 

counſel of the Phyſician : for liquid Colyria put into the corners of the eyes do morereadily mitigate 

the heat of their inflammation, by reaſon they enter more cafily by the tenuity of their ſubſtance ; 

{uch things as have a more tirm confiſtence adhere more tenaciouſly , and work more certainly, 

Moilt Collyria are made of Juices, Mucilages, Waters of Herbs, Flowers, Sceds, Metalline bodies, Galls, 

and other ſuch like Medicins, which are Repercuthves, Reſolvers, Detergents, Anodynes, and the like, 


according to the nature of the preſent diſcale, Re 
Sometimes they are made of Juices and diſtilled Waters onely ; otherwhiles Powders or drie Col- Their matter; 


lyria made into Powder, are mixed with them, together with the white of an Egg. Powders are 
preſcribed to3 ij. and liquors to 5 iv. or 5 V- in Medicins for the Eyes but for other parts, as when 
1tis to be injected into the Urinary paſſage, they may be preſcribed to the quantity of a pint. Drie 
Coliyrizare made of Powders exceeding finely beaten or ground, and incorporated with ſome juice, 
whence it is that they differ little trom Trochilces, Wherefore the Collyrium album Rhaſis is now 
uſually termed a Trochiſce, and kept with them. Catharetick Powders are not applicd in the form 
of a moiſt Collyrizm, butin the form of a liniment, that is, incorporated with Fat or Oil. All theſe 
things ſhall be made more plainly by the following examples. 

Iv Ag. plant. & r:ſar. , 1}. album ovi une bene agitatum, miſce, fiat collyrium. Rt Ag. roſar.& viol. an. a Ba 
Z itj. trochif. a1b.Khaſ. cum. opio, Jij. fiat collyrium. Oz Re Decodt. fanug.5iij. mucag, ſem.lini, 3 ij.ſacchar. gye Ces _ 
cand. 5 j. croci, 7 |. fiat collyr. IK Thuris, myrrh. Jij. tut. prepar.& antimon. lot. an. 3 ij. cum ſucco chelidon. An Anodyne. 
fiat collyrium in umbra ficcand, I Fellis perdic. aut lepor. 3 |5. ſucci fenicul. 5 ). ſacchar.cand. 3 ij. ſyrup, A Detergent. 
roſ.excipiantur, fiat collyrium. | 

We uſe Collyria in Wounds, Ulcers, Fiſtulacs, Suftufions, Inflammations, and other diſeaſes of the 
Eycs, 
nt | : 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of Errhines and Sternutatories; 


tious hurmours by the Noltrils, or to deterge ſuch excrements as are therein, by reaſon of an rhine is. 
Ozena, Polypus, or the like diſeaſe. Errhines are cither liquid or drie, or elſe hard, and of the Their diffe- 

conliſtence of an criiplaſter. Liquid Errhins, which uſually are to purge the head, are made of the Fences. 
Juices of Herbs, as Beets,Coleworts, Marjerom.Pimperne), Hyfſop or Balm, or of their decodtions taken 
alone, or mixed with Wine, or Syrup.as oxymel ſcil lt, Syrup of Hyſſop,Roſes,or mel antboſat. ſometimes 
Powders are mixcd with the Liquors as of Pepper, Ewphorb. Pellitory of Spain, Hore-hound, nigel. Rome. 
caſtor. Myrrh, white Ellebore, Sow-bread, and other like, in a {mall quantity, to wit, to Jj. little more 
or leſs according to the vehemency of the diſeaſe, We will make this more plain by examples., | | 

Re Smcci bete, majoran. braſſic. an. 5 }- depurentur, & modice bulliant cum vini albi, 5 ij. oxymel. ſcillit. The form of 
2 3. fiat Errbinum. When as you delire to attra&t more powerfully trom the brain, you may diſſolve one. 
in Errhins ſome purging Medicins 3 as Agarick, diaphenicon,ſenna.carthamus.and the like : hence doth 
ariſe the diſtin&tion of Errhins into ſuch as are meet to purge phlegm, choler, and melancholy. This 
following example is ſet down by Rondeletius. Bc Rad.pyretharid.an. 5 j puleg.calam.orig; an. in.). agar, An Errhine 
trdcbiſe. Ziij. flor. anthes & ftechad.an.y.j. fiat decodtio in colatur.thy.diſſolvemellis amboſati & ſeillit.an.5 ii). pens 
fiat caput purgium. But it is better to this purpole to make uſe of purging Simples.4s na ts 
Coloquintida, and the like, then of Compoſitions, as Diapheniton, tor thele tnake the decoftion more 
thick, and leſs fit toenter the paſſages of the Noſtrils, and the tieve-like bones, but apt rather there to 
cauſe obſtruction, and intercept the freedom of reſpiration. An Errhin 

Rt Succi bete, 5 }. aqsalv. & beton.an. 3 is |*. caftor. Js. pr; © pr eth. an. ?) }. fiat caput purgzum« with Powder. 

3 


|= are Medicins appointed to be | into the Noſe to purge the Brain of its excrementi- What an Er. 


| Drie 
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Dric Errhines that are termed ſternutatories, for that they cauſe ſneezing, are made of powders onely, 
to which purpoſe the laſt mentioned things are uſed ; as alſo aromatick things in a ſmall quantity, 
A Sternutato- AS to 3 ij. at the moſt : as, Re Major, niget. caryoph. zinzib. an. 2) acor. pyreth. &- panis porcin, an. Js. 
ry. enphorb. J j. terantur, & in nares mittantur, aut inſuſflentur. Errhines of the conſittenccof Emplaſiers, 
by the Latins vulgarly called Naſalia, are made of the deſcribed Powders or Gums diſſolved in the 

juice of ſome of the forementioned herbs, incorporated with Turpentine and Wax, that ſo they may 

The matter of the better be made into a pyramidal form to be put into the nofirils. As Re Majoran. ſalv. nigel. Yij, 
ſolid errhines. Pip. alb. caryoph. galang. an J j. pyreth. eupborb. an. 5 |S. panis porcin. ellebor. alb. an.  j. terantar, & in 
prlverem redigantur. And then with Turpentine and Wax as much as {hall be ſufficient; make 
Their uſe. Them up into Naſalia of a pyramidal or taper faſhion. We uſe Errhines in inveterate diſcaſes of 
the brain 3 as the Epilepſic, fear of blindneſs, an Apoplexy, Lethargy, Convullion, the loſt ſenſe of 

Smelling : yet we hrſt uſe general remedies and evacuations, left by ſneezing and the like concuffion 

of the brain for the excluſion of that which is offenſive thereto, there ſhould be made a greater at- 

The manner traction of impurity from the ſubjacent parts. Liquid things mutt be drawn up into the noſtrils warm 
of uſing them. out of the palm of the hand, to the quantity of 3 5. the mouth being in the interim tilled wich water, 
Iſt the attracted liquor ſhould fall upon the palat, and fo upon the lungs : drie Errhines are to be 

blown into the noſe with a pipe or quill: ſolid ones mulbbe faſtned to a thred, that they may be 

drawn forth as need requires, when as they are put up into the noſtrils. Themorning (the belly be. 

ing empty) is the fittelt time for the uſe of Erthines. If by their force the noſe ſhall be troubled with 

To whom anitching, the pain thereof muli be mitigated by Womans milk, or Oil of Violets. The uſe of attra- 
they are &ive Errhines is hurtful to ſuch as are troubled with difcaſes of the Eyes, or ulcers in thenoſe, as it 
hurtful, oft-times falls out in the Lues Venerez : wheretore in this caſe it will be beſt touſe Apophlegmatiſms 


which may divert the matter from the Noſe, 
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CHAP. XXXVI 
Of Apophlegmatiſms, or Maſticatories. 


What an Apo- Pophlegmatiſmoi in Greek, and Maſticatoria in Latine, are Medicins which kept or held in the 
phlegmariſ mouth and ſomewhat chawed, dodraw by the mouth forth of the brain excrementicious 
- humours, eſpecially phlegm : now they are chiefly made four manner of ways; the tirft is 


_ differen- when as the Medicins are received in Honey or Wax, and formed into Pills, and fo given to chaw 
upon. The ſecond is, when as the ſame things are bound up in a fine linnen cloth, fo to be held 
in the mouth, The third is, when asa decoction of acrid Medicius is kept inthe mouth for a pretty 
ſpace... The fourth is, when as ſome acrid Medicin, or otherwiſe drawing phlegm, as pellitory of 
Spain, Maſtich, and the like, is taken of it ſclt to the quantity of a Haſel-nut, and fo chawed in the 
mouth for ſorne ſpace. The matter of Maſticatories is of the kind of acrid Medicins, as of Pepper, 
Muſtard, Hyfſop, Ginger, Pellitory of Spain, and the likez amongſt which you mutt make choice 
chiefly of ſuch as are not troubleſom by any ingrate taſte, that ſo they may be the longer kept in the 
mouth with the leſs offence and loathing. Yet Maſticatories are ſometimes made of harlh or acerb 
Medicins 3 as of Berberies, the ſtones of Prunes or Cherries, which held tor ſome ſpace in the mouth, 
draw no leſs ſtore of phlegm than acrid things for the very motion and rowling them up and 
down the mouth attracts becauſe it heats, compreſſes and expreſſes: the quantity of the Medicin 
ought to be from 3 {:. to 5 j. (8. as, Be Pyreth. ſtaphyſag. an. 3 j. (8. maſtich. 3 (5. pulverentur & invol- 
vant. nodwlis in maſticatoria, Or V& Zinzib. ſinap. an. 5. j. euphorb. ) ij. piper. 3 « excipiantur melie, & 
fiant paſtilli pro maſticatoris. BR Hyſſop.thym.origan.ſalv. an. p.j. boil them in water to waih the mouth 
withall, Or 3x Zinzih. caryoph. an. 3 j. pyreth. pip. an. 3 '*. ſftaphyſagr. 5 ij. maſtiches 5, ($, excipigutur, 

The uſe of fant paſtilli pro maſticatoriis. Weule maſticatories in old diſcaſcs ot the brain, dimncſs of the fight, 

Naſticatortes '462fneſs, puſiles of the head and face, and ſometimes to divert the excrements which run to the Noſe 

bcing ulcerated. 

Maſiicatories are very hurtful to ſuch as have their Mouths or Throats ulcerated , as alſo to them 
whoſe lungs are ſubje& to inflammations, diſtillations and ulcers 3 for then Errhines are more pro- 
fitable to derive the matter of the diſeaſe by the noſtrils. For though the humour drawn from the 
Brain into the mouth» by the means of the maſticatory, may be thence catt forth by coughing and 
ſpitting, yet inthe interim Nature will be fo inured to that paſſage tor the humour, ſo that it will 
run that way when as we ſleep, and fall down upon the parts thereunder, weak either by Nature or 
by Accident. 

The time fitteſt for the uſe of Apophlegmatiſms is the morning, the body being hrſt purged 3 it any 
ingrateful taſte remain in the mouth, or adhere to the tongue by uſing of Matticatories, youu [hall take 
it away by waſhing the mouth with warm water, or a decoction of, Liquorice and Barley. 


To whom 
hurtful, 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
Of Gargariſms. 


of, to hinder defluxion and inflammation, to heal the ulcers, which are in thoſe parts, to al- 
ſwage pain. Their compoſition is two-fold, the tirſt is of a decoftion of Roots, Leaves, 


gle is. 


| Gargle or Gargariſm is a liquid compoſition fit for to waſh the mouth and all the parts there- 
What a Gar- A 


The differen- -_ 

OE” Flowers, Fruits, and Seeds fit for the diſeaſe : now the decoCtion is to be made cither in tair water 
alone, or with the admixture of white or red wine, or in the decoCtion of Licorice and Barley, or of pe- 
Coral things, as the intention of the Phyſician is to repel, cool, or hinder inflammation 3 as 1 the 


tooth-ach cauſed by matter which is yet in motion 3 to diſcuſs, as in the tooth-ach — at = 
eight 3 


ces thereof. 


} 


we 
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height or to cleanſe, as in the ulcers of the mouth 3 or to dry and bind, as when it is fit to heal the 
ulcers already cleanſed; 

The other way of making of Gargariſms is without decoRtion, which is, when as we make them Their mircer, 
either of diltilted Waters onely, or by mixing them with Syrups, Mucilages, Milk, the Whey of Goats 
milk carefully ſirained, There are mixed ſometimes with a decoction, diſtilled Waters arid Muci- 
lages, Mel roſatum, oxymel ſimplex, diamoron, dianucum, hiera picra, oxyſacchara, ſyrup. de rofis ſiecis, ſyru- 
pus acetoſus,and other things, as the preſent caſe thall ſeem to require 3 as Alum, Balauſtia, Myrrh 
Olibanum, Ginger, Pepper, Cinamon, drie Roſes, and many ſuch things ; even fo that oft-times there 
enter into Gargles ſuch Medicins as have force to draw from the brain, as Pellitory of Spain, Cartha- 
mus, Turbith, and ſuch things as have no bitterneſs, which is the cauſe that neither Agarick nor Co- 
loquintida ought to enter into Gargariſms, 

The quantity of liquor for a Gargariſm is commonly from tþ (5, to tb j. mix therewith ſome $1). of 
Syrups, but put Powders ſparingly, as ſome 3 itj. Alutn may ſometimes be put into 3 vj. let muci- 
lages be extracted out of L, 1j. of Sceds p endo _=_ for ſome examples, 

Re Plant, polygon. oxalidis, an. m.j. roſar.rub. pſ$. hordei p j. fiat decoftio ad. 3 viij. in qua diſſolve i Anaſtringen 
myrtillorum, 5 v). dianucum 5 \\. fiat Gergariſma. Or, Re Chamemel. aneth. an.p), rſrub.pſs . ria Gargle, 
& ficuum, an. p ii). decoquantur in equis partibus vini & aque, ad F vj. addendo mucag. ſem. lini, & fanugy, An Anodyne 
_ Z ij fiat Ga '0 ariſm b4 6 Gargle, 

Orelſe, i& Ag. plantag, liguſt. abſyath. an.Zij. melli roſati colati 3vj. ſyrup. roſar. ficcar. & de abſynth. 
an, 5). fiat Gargariſma. 

We uſe Gargles in the Morning faſting after general Purgations ; they are ſometimes taken ox 3 terſive, 
uſed cold,when as malign, acrid, and thin humours fall down, ſometimes warm ; but let theſe things 
be done according as the Phyſician (hall adviſe, 


CHAP. XXXVIII, 
Of Dentifrices, 


Entifrices are Medicins prepared and ſerving divers ways to cleanſe, whiten, and faſten Whata denti- 
the Teeth ; for from their uſe they take their name. Oftheſe, ſome are dry, otherſotne + —_ = 
moiſt : of the dry, ſome have the form of opiates, others of Powder groſly beaten , but _ — 

'the moiſt are commonly made by diſtillation 3 the matter of drie Dentifrices is taken from deter- The matter 
gent and drying things, ſuch as are Coral white and red, Harts-horn, Scuttle-bones, Alum, Cryſtal, whereof they 
Pumice, Salt-nitre, myrrh, Frankincenſe, Balawſtia, Acorns, all ſorts of ſhells of Fiſhes : all theſe are 
to be made into Powder either by burning, or without it; for Scuttle-bones burnt caſt forth a Rink- 
ing and unpleaſant ſmell. To theſe tor Smell ſake are added certain aromatick things, as Cinamon, 
Cloves, Nutmegs, and the like: ſuch Powders if mixed with ſome Syrups, as oxymel ſciliticum, or 
with mucilage of Gum Arabick and Tragacanth, will become Opiats, to be made into a pyramidal 
form 'of ſome tingers length, round and ſquare, and ſharp pointed, that dried they may ſerve tor Dcn- 
tifrices. 

Sometimes emollicnt Roots are boiled with Salt or Alum, that dricd again they may be uſed for 
Dentifrices : moiſt ones arc made of drying herbs,diſtilled together with drying and aſiringent things. 
All thedifferences (hall appear by the following examples. R: Lapidis fpong. pumicis & cornu cer- 
wi uſt. an. 3 ij. coral. rub, & cryſtal. an. 5 j. alum. & ſal. uſt. an. j. |*. cixamon. O* caryoph, roſar. rub; 
prulver.an. I ij. fiat pulvis pro dentifricio. Or, Rc Offis ſepie,3 (5. maſtiches, corallirubri uſti, an. 3 ij. corn, 
cervi uſti, 5). |>. aluminis, carbonis, roriſmar. an. 5 j. cinam. 3 ij. fiat pulvis pro dentifricio. Or, K Offis 
ſepie, alum. & ſalis nſti, an. 5 }. cryſtalli, glandium, myrrhe, thuris, au. 11. corticis granatorum, macis, 
cinam. an.) ). fiat pulvis qui excipiatur mucagine gummi tragacanth. & formentur pyramides longe, ſiccand, 
pro dentifricio. Or Be Rad. malv. junior. & biſmalv. an., i). coquantur in aqua ſalſa aut aluminoſa, deinde 
ficcentur in furno pro dentifricios I Sali F v). alumin. 5 it). thuris, maſtiches, ſangiis draconis, an. 3 (#, 
aque roſ. 5 v). diſtillentur in alembico vitreo pro dentifricio. 

Dentifrices arenot onely known good to poliſh, cleanſe, and firengthen the tecth 3 but we alſo oft- Their uſe, 
times uſe them for the Tooth-ach, the Diſeaſes of the mouth, and ulcers of gums. You may uſe 
them in the morning, before and after meat. 

The Ancients of Lentisk-woed made themſelves Tooth-picks, and ſuch devices to Rirengthen their 
looſe Teeth, which alſo at this day is in uſe with thoſe of Langzedock, with whom this Wood is plen- 
tiful, ſo that it may be brought thence for the uſe of Noble-men and Gentlemen z Myrrh may alſo 
ſerve for this ſame uſe, and any other aftringent Wood, ®% 

Our people commonly ule the fialks of Fennel, yet have they no faculty to faſten the Teeth, but 


their ſmell is grateful. 


&A Powder for 
a Dentifrice, 


_———— 
— 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of Bags or Quilts. 


Hylicians tertn a bag or ſacculus, the compoſition or mixture of diie and powdeted Medicins What a bag of 
put ina bag) therefore it is as it were a drie fomentation; Their differences are not drawn quile is. 
from any other thing than from the variety of the part wheteto they are applied : ſuch as are Thir diffes 

for the head maſt be made into the faſhion of a Cap; thoſe which be for the whole ventricle muſt Oe 
be made into the form of a Cithern; thoſe for the Spleen, like to an Oxes Tongue : laſtly, ſuch as are 
for the Liver, Heart, and — muſt be made according to the figure of thofe parts. Their 


mattcr is uſually taken from whole Sceds fried in a Frying-pan, or made into powder 3 there are 
fome- 
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ſometimes added Roots, Flowers, Fruits, Rinds, Cordial Powders, and other dric Mcdicins, which 
may be cafily brought into Powder, and conduce to the gricved parts the quantity is different ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the affeted parts: In the Books of Practiſers it is commonly found 
preſcribed from Z 11j. to Z vj. f, Sometimes Flowers and dry Herbs > ue by handtuls and 
pugils : and here there 1s need of an artificial conjecture to conceive and appoint a fit quantity of 
Powders: but let us give you ſome examples. 

A quilt for Re Roſar, rub. p.j. maſtich. J (5. coralli rub. Jil. ſem. aniſt, & fanic.an, 5 1). nuciv.moſchat. 3 j. ſummitat, 

the ſtomach, abſynth. & menth. an. m.). tritis omnibus, fiat ſacculus conſutus & compuntius pro ventriculo. 

A cap for a Re. Furfuris macri,p. J. milii. Z }. ſalis, 3 ij. roſar. rub.flor.roriſmar. ftachados, caryoph. an. m ij. fol.beton, 

cold head. =. (2}v, en.3iij. tritis omnibus fiat cucupha, interſuta & calefatia fumo thuris, & ſandarache exuſtornm,gcapiti 
apponature 

A quilt for th® Rt Flor. borag. bugloſt. & violar. an. p.ij. cortic. citri ſicct, macis ligni aloes, raſure eboris, an. 5 j. ofis de 

heart. corde cervi, croci, an. ij. fol. meliſſ. m. (3. pulveris diambre, 5 |*. contritis onmibus fiat ſacculus e ſerico pro 
corde. irrorandus aqua ſcabioſe. 

Their ule. Weuſe bags for the ſtrengthening of the noble parts, as the brain, heart, liver : as alſo for thoſe 
leſs noble, as the ſtomach : lattly for diſcuſſing flatulencies in what part foever: as in the Colick, 
and in a baſtard pluriſie proceeding from flatulencies. The powders mutt be firewed upon carded 
bombaſt, that they run not together , and then they mult be ſewed up or quilted in a bag of Linnen 
or Taffaty. 

We + HR moiſten theſe bags in Wine or diſtilled water, and ſometimes not with the ſub- 
ſtance thereof, but by the vapour onely of ſuch liquors put into a hot diſh : thus oft-times the bags are 
heated by the vapour onely, and oft-times at the fire in z diſh by often turning them. Thee if in- 
tendcd for the heart, ought to be of Crimſon or Scarlet Silk, becauſe the Scarlet-berry, called by the 
Arabians Kermes, is ſaid to refreſh and recreate the heart. Certainly they muſt always be made of 
ſome tine thing, whether it be Linnen or Silk, 


CHAP. XL 
Of Fumigations. 


gation Is. ot Fumigations ſome aredrie, and otherſome moiſt, the drie have the form of Trochiſces 
gr or Pills: their matter ought to be katy and viſcous, ſo that it may ſend forth a ſmoak by 
—— being burnt: ſuch are Ladanzum, Myrrh, Mattick, Pitch, Wax, Roſin, Turpentine, Caſtoreum, Styrax, 
Frankincenſe, Olibanum, and other gums, which, may be mixed with convenient Powders: for they 
yicld them a body and firm confiltence3 the tumigations that are made of Powder only, yicld ncither 
ſo ſtrong nor long a fume. 
A Cephalick The quality of the Powders mult be from 5 {*, to 5 j. [*, but the Gumsto 5 ij. as, Rte Sandarache, 
Fume. maſtiches, roſar. an. 5 j. benjoini, galang. an. 5 ij. terebinthin, exctpiantur, & fiant trochiſci, quibus incenſis 
Ser the hard. ſuffumigentur tegumenta capitis, 1 Marchaſite, * ij. bdelii, myrrhe, ſt yracis, an. 3.\- « cere flave, & tere- 
neſs of the Þmth. quod ſufficit, fiant formule pro ſufſumigios i, Ciunabaras, ; Ij. ſftyracis & benjoint, an. 5 1. cum tere- 
finews. binth. fiant trochiſct pro ſufſumigio per emboturn, 
For the re- We uſe Fumigations in great obltructivi's <4 the Brain, Ulcers of the Lungs, the Aſthma, an old 
licks of the Cough, Pains of the Sides, Womb, and the ditcales of ſome other parts 3 ſometimes the whole body is 
Lues Venerea. fumigated, as in the cure of the Lwes Venerea to procure (weat : ſometimes onely ſome one part where- 
to ſome relicks of the Lwes adheres: ſuch Fumigations are made of Cinnabaris, wherein there is much 
The manner Hydrargyrum. The Fume mult be received by a funnel, that fo it may not be diſperſed, but may 
of uſing them. , , ney, 
all be carried unto the part affected, as is uſually done in the affe&s of the Womb and Ears. 

In fumigations for the Brain and Cheſt, the vapour would be received with open mouth, which 
thence may paſs by the weaſon into the Cheſt, by the Palat and Noſtrils into the Brain : but in the in- 
terim 1ct the head be vailed, that none of the vapour may flie away. Moilt Fumigations are made 
ſomewhilcs of the decoction of herbs, otherwhiles of ſome one fimple Medicin boiled in oil; ſome- 
times a hot fire-ſtone is quencht in Vinegar, Wine, Agua Vite, or the like liquor, ſo to raife a humid 
vapour. Weoft-times uſe this kind of Fumigation in overcoming ſchirrhous afte&s, when as we 
would cut, diſcuſs, penetrate deep, and dric: take this as an example thereof. 

The manner R Laterem unum ſatis craſſum, aut marchaſitam ponderis 1b j. heat it red hot, and then let it be 
of a moiſt Fu- quencht in ſharp Vinegar, pouring thereon in the mean while a little Aqza Vite, make a Fumigation 
migation. fcx the gricved part. » 

Fumes of the decoction of Herbs do very little differ from Fomentations properly ſo called 3 for 
they differ not in the manner of their compoſure, but onely in the application to the affected parts : 
therefore let this be an example of a humid Fumigation, 

A moiſt Fame Rc Abſynth. ſalv. rut. origan. an. p.). rad. bryon. & aſar. an. (3. ſem.ſinap. & cumin. an. Z ij. decoquantur 
for the cars. in duabus partibus aque, & nna vini pro ſuffitu anris cum emboto: and oft-times ſuch Fumigations are 
made for the whole body, whereot we (hall treat hereafter. 


What a Fumi. \ Suffitus or Fumigation is an evaporation of Medicins having ſome viſcous and fatty moiſture: 


CHAP. XLI. 
Of a particular or Half-Bath, 


the belly downwards : it is called alſo an ITnſeſio, becauſe the Patient ſitteth to bathe 


in the decoction of Herbs; in which form and reſpect a Semicupinm differs from a Fomen- 
| | tation ; 


ſus 15» 


Whar an 1uſe(- \ Semicupizim or Half-bath, is a Bath for the one half of the body 3 that is, for the parts from 


— 
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tation for it is compoſed of the ſame matter, to wit a decoQtion of Herbs, Roots, Seeds, Fruits, but The matter. 
in this the quantity of the decoCtion is the greater, as we ſhall teach by the following example. 
Re Malv. biſmaly. cum toto, an. ms). (*. beton. ſaxifrag. pariet. an. m.). ſem. me!on. milii ſolis, alkekengi, an, A half-bath 
5 ll}. cicer, rub. p. ij. rad. apii, graminis, feniculi, eryngjt, ans 5 j. decoquantur in ſufficiente aque pro inſeſſi, {®* "he ſtone 
We uſe theſe half-baths in affedts of the Kidnies, Bladder, Womb, Fundament, and lower belly, or _ -— —o—_ 
otherwiſe when as the Paticnt by reaſon of weaknels and fear of diflipating the ſpirits, cannot ſuffer ; 
or away with a whole Bath. The manner of uling it is thus : Fill ſome Bags with the boiled herbs, The manner 
or other parts of Plants, and cauſe the Paticnt to fit upon them; yet in the interim keep the vapours ®f ung it, 
trom the head leſt they thould offend it, by caſting over it a linnen cloth, or clſc let him not enter 
thereinto until the vapour be exhalcd, 


CHAP. XLII. 
Of Baths, 


Aths are nothing elſe than as it were a fomentation of the whole body, both for preſerving The Faculties 
health, and the cure of Diſcaſes: this is a very commodious form of Mcdicin , and among * Barts. 
other external Medicins much celebrated by the Greek, Arabian, and Latin Phyſicians. For Their di, 
a Bath, beſides that it digeſts the acrid humours , and footy excrements lying under the skin, miti- _ __ 
gates pains and wearincls, and corrc&s all excels of diftemper : moreover in the cure of Fevers, and 
many other conturnacious and inveterate Diſcaſes it is the chief and latt remedy, and as it were the 
refuge of health, ſtored with pleaſing delight. Baths are of two forts, ſome Natural, others Artifi- Natural Baths: 
cial, Natural, are thoſe which of their own accord, without the operation or help of Art, prevail of 
excel in any Medicinal quality. For the water which of it (elt is devoid of all quality that is per- 
ccivable by the taſte, it it chance to be ſtraitned through the veins of Metals, it furniſhes and impreg- 
nates it ſelt with their qualitics and cffe&s : hence it is that all ſuch water excells in a drying faculty, 
{ometimes with cooling and aftriction, and otherwhiles with heat and a diſcuſſing quality. The 
Baths whoſe waters being hot or warm, do boil up, take their heat from the cavities of the Earth and 
Mines filled with tire 3 which thing is of much admiration whence this hire ſhould ariſc in ſubterrene 
places, what may kindle it, what feed or nouriſh it for ſo many years, and keep it from being extind, 
Some Philoſophers would have it kindled by the beams of the Sun, others by the force of Liglitning, 
penetrating the bowels of the Earth 3 others by the violence of the Air vehemently or violently agi- 
tated, no otherwiſe then fire is ſtruck by the collifion of a Flint and Steel,, Yet it is better to reter 
the cauſe of ſo great an afte& unto God the makerof the Univerſe, whoſe providence piercing every 
way intoall parts of the World, enters and governs the ſecret parts and paſſages thercot, Notwith- 
ſtanding they have ſeemed to have come neareft the truth, who refer the cauſe of heat in Waters 
unto the ſtore of Brimſton contained in certain places of the Earth, becauſe among all Minerals it hath 
molt fre and matter hittelt for the nouriſhing thereof. Therefore to it they attribute the flames of 
fire which the Sicilian Mountain Ana continually ſends forth. Hence alſo it is that the molt part 
of ſuch waters ſmell of Sulphur, yct others ſmell of Alum, others of Nitre, others of Tar, and ſome ot 
Copcras. 

Now you may know from the admixture of what Metalline bodics the Waters acquire their fa- Flow to know 
culties by their talic, ſent, colour, mud, which adheres to the channels through which the water runs, — 
asalſoby an artiticial ſeparation of the more terreſtrial parts from the more ſubtil, For the earthy yqeir efficacy, 
droſs which ſubtides or remains by the boiling of ſuch waters, will retain the facultics and ſubſtance 
of Brimſtone, Alum, and the like Minerals: bctides alſo, by the effects and the cure of thele or theſe 
Diſeaſes, you may alſo gather of what nature they are. Wherefore we will delcribe cach of thete 
kinds of Waters by thcir effects, beginning tirſt with the Sulphureous. 

Sulphurcous Waters powertully heat, & reſolve, open, and draw from the center unto the ſur- The condition 
face of the body 3 they cleanſe the skin troubled with Scabs and Tetters; they cauſe the itching of of natural ſul- 
ulcers, and digeſt and exhauſt the cauſes of the Gout, they help pains of the Colick and hardned Phurcous was 
Spleens. But they are not to be drunk, not onely by rcaſon of their ungrateful ſmell and calte, but 
alſo by reaſon of the maliciouſneſs of their ſubſtance, offentive tothe inner parts of the body, but 
chiefly to the liver. : 

Aluminous waters taſte very aſtrictively 3 therefore they drie powerfully, they have no ſuch mani- Of aluminous 
feſt heat, yet drunk, they looſe the belly : I believe by reaſon of their heat and nitrous quality they Ver 
cleanſe and ltay defluxions, and the Courſes flowing too immoderately 3 they alſo are good againlt 
the Tooth-ach, eating Ulcers, and the hidden abſceſles of the other parts of the mouth. 

Salt and nitrous Waters ſhew themſelves ſufficiently by their heat : they heat, dry, bind, cleanſe, Of fale and 
diſcuſs, attenuate, reſiſt putretaCtion, take away the blackneſs coming of bruiſcs, heal ſcabby and ma- M9 
lign ulcers, and help all oedematous tumors. _— 

Bituminous Waters heat, digeſt, and by long continuance ſoften the hardned finews3 they are Of birumi- 
different according to the various conditions of the bitumen that they waſh, and partake of the qua- 39%: 
litics thereot. | 

Brazen Watcrs, that is, ſuch as retain the qualities of braſs; heat, drie, cleanſe, digelt, cut, bind, are of yrazen, 
good againſt cating Ulcers, Fiſtulacs, the hardneſs of the Eyc-lids, and they walte and cat away the 

elhy excreſcenccs of the Noſe and Fundament. 

Iron Waters cool, drie, and bind powerfully, therefore they help abſceſſes, hardned milts, the weak- Ot won. 
neſſes of the ſtomachand ventricle, the unvoluntary ſhedding of the Urin, and the coo much flow- 
ing terms, asalſo the hot diſtemper of the Liver and Kidnies. Some ſuch are in Lucan Territory in 
ltaly. 

Leaden Waters refrigerate, drie, and.perform ſuch other operations as Lead doth 3 the like wy Of Leaden, 
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| be ſaidof thoſe Waters that flow by Chalk, Plaſter, and other ſuch Minerals, as which all of then, take 


and perform the qualitics of the bodies by which theypals. ; 
How Waters or Baths help cold and moiſt diſeaſes, as the Palſic, Convullion, the ſtiffneſs and at- 


Of hot baths. 
traction of the Nerves, trembling, palpitations, cold diſtillations upon the joints, the inflations 
of the members by a dropſie, the Jaundice by obſtruction of a groſs, tough, and cold humour, the 
pains of the ſides, colick, and kidnies, barrenneſs in women, the ſuppreſſion of their Courſes, the ſuf 
tocation of the Womb, cauſleſs wearineſs : thoſe diſeaſes that ſpoil the kin, as tetters, the leprofic of 
both ſorts, the ſcab, and other diſcaſcs ariſing from a groſs, cold, and obſtruct humour, tor they pro- 
voke {weats, 
To whom Yet ſuch muſt ſhun them as are of a cholerick nature, and havea hot liver, for they would cauſe x 
——— =#K Cachexia and Droplic by cv the liver, Cold Waters or Baths heal the hot diſtemper of 
of cold baths. the body and each of the parts thereof, and they are more frequently taken inwardly than applicd 


outwardly ; they help the laxneſs of the bowels, as the reſolution of the retentive faculty of the 
ſtomach, Entrails, Kidnics, Bladder, and they alſo add ſtrength to them. Wherefore they both 
temper the heat of the liver, and alſo ſtrengthen it, they ſtay the Diarrhea, Dylentery, Courſes, un- 
voluntary ſhedding of Urin, the Gonorrb#a, Sweats and bleedings. In this kind are chiefly com- 
mendable the Waters of the Spaw in the Country of Liege, which inwardly and outwardly have 
almoſt the ſame faculty, and bring much benctit without any inconvenience, as thoſe that are com- 
monly uſed in the drinks and broths of the Inhabitants. 
of artificial In imitation of natural Baths, there may in want of them be made artificial ones, by the infuſing 
baths, and mixing the Powders of the formerly deſcribed Mineralsz as Brimſtone, Alum, Nitre, Bitumen : 
| alſo you may many times quench in common or rain water, Iron, Braſs, Silver and Gold heated red 
hot, and ſogive them to be drunk by the Patient ; for ſuch waters do oft-times retain the qualities 
and faculties of the Merals quenched in them, as you may perceive by the happy ſucceſs of {ach as have 
uſed them againſt the Dylentery. 
The faculty of Beſides theſe, there are alſo other Baths made by Art of ſimple Water, ſometimes without the ad- 
a Bath of mixture of any other thing, but otherwhiles with medicinal things mixed therewith, and boiled 
warts WAteT. therein, But after what manner ſoever theſe be made, they ought tobe warm,for warm water humedts, 
relaxes, mollities the ſolid parts, if at any time they be too drie, hard and denſe; by the aſcititious 
heat it opens the porcs of the skin, digeſts, and attracts, and diſcuſſes fuliginous and acrid excrements 
remaining between the fleſh and the skin. It is good againſt Sun-burning and wearinels, whereby the 
ſimilar parts are dried more than is it. Toconclude, whether we be too hot or cold, or too dric, or 
be nauſcous, we tind manifeſt profits by Baths made of ſweet or warm water, as thoſe that may ſup- 
ply the defect of frictions and exerciſes : for they being the body to a mediocrity of temper, they in- 


The Spaw. 


creale and ſtrengthen the native colour, and by procuring ſweat diſcuſs flatulencies: theretore they - 


are very uſctulin hectick Fevcrs, and. in the declenſion of all Fevers, and againſt raving and talking 

Why we put jdlely, tor the procuring ſleep. But becauſe water alone cannot long adhere to the body, let Oil be 

O1l1nto Eatlis. tnjxed or put upon them, which may hold in the water, and keep it longer to the skin. 

Thele Baths are good againſt the inflammations of the lungs and tides, for they mitigate pain, 
and help forward that which is ſuppurative to excluſion , when as general remedies according, 
to Art have preceded 3 for otherwiſe they will cauſe a greater defluxion to the atflicted parts : tor 
a Bath (in Galens opinion) is profitably uſed to Diſeaſes when as the morbitick matter is concocted. 
To this purpoſe is cholcn Rain-water, then River-water, ſo that it be not muddy, and then Fountain- 
water the water of ftanding Lakes and Fens is not approved of, for it is fit that the water which 
is made choice of tor a Bath of {weet water, thould be light and of ſubtil parts for Baths of waters 
which are more than immoderately hot or cold, yield no ſuch commodity but verily they hurt in 
this, that they (hut up or cloſe the pores of the body, and keep in the fuliginous excrements under 
the skin 3 other Baths of ſweet or freſh water conſiſt of the ſame matter as Fomentations doz whence 
it is that ſome of them relax, others mitigate pain, others cleanſe, and otherſome procure the Cour- 
ſes, that is compounded of a decoction of Ingredients or Plants having ſuch operations. To theſe 
there is ſometimes added Wine, otherwhiles Oil, ſometimes freſh Butter or Milk, as when the Urin 
is ſtopped, when Nephritick pains are violent, when the Nerves are contracted, when the habit of 
the body waltcs and wrinkles with a he&tick drineſs, for this corrugation is amended by relaxing 
things, but it is watered, as it were fatted by humedting things which may penetrate and trans- 
fuſe the oily or fatty humidity into the body thus rarified and opened by the warmnels of a 
Bath. 

Anodyne Baths are made of a decoQion of Medicins of a middle nature, ſuch as are temperate and 
relaxing things, with which we may alſo ſometimes mix reſolving things 3 they are boiled in Water 
and Wane, eſpecially in pains of the Colick proceeding from vitreous phlegm, or groſs and thick fla- 

why we muſt tulencies contained or ſhut up in the Belly, Kidnies, or Womb. In ſuch Baths it is not hit to ſweat, 

por continue but onely to fit in them fo long until the bitterneſs of the pain be aſſwaged or mitigated, leſt the 

———_— ill owers weakned by pain, ſhould be more reſolved by the breaking forth of ſweat: emollients are 

" ſomctimes mixed with gentle detergents, when as the skin js rough and cold, or when the ſcails or 
crult of ſcabs is more hard than uſual , then in concluſion we muſt come to ſtrong deterſives and 
driers3 laſtly, to drying and ſomewhat aſiritive Medicins ſo to ſtrengthen the skin, that it may not 
it ſelf ſo cahie and open to receive defluxions. By giving you one example, the whole manner of 

- preſcribing a Bath may appear. 
A mollifying = K Rad.lilior. biſmalv, an. 1b ij. malv. parietviolar. an.m.(%. ſem.lint, fanug. biſmalv. an. bt j. flor. cham. 
and anodyne melil.aneth. an. p.vj. fiat decoctio in ſufficienti aque quantitate, cui permiſceto olei liliornm & lint ana Ib 1. 


Bath, _ fiat balneum in quo diutins natet eger. 


—_ { Baths though noble remedies approved by uſe and reaſon, yet unleſs they be fitly and diſcreetly 
the uſe of uſed in time, plenty, andquality, they do much harm ; for they cauſe thakings and — pains, 
colity 


a * 
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denſity of the skin, or too much rarefaion thereof, and oft-times a rcſolution of all the faculties, 
Wherefore a man mult be mindful of theſe cautions before he enter into a Bath : Firſt. that there be 
no weakncs of any noble and principal bowel, for the weak parts ealily receive the humors which the 
Bath hath diffuſed and rarified, the ways lying open, which tend from the whole body to the princi- 
pal parts. Neither muſt there be any plenty of crude humours in the ftirit region, tor lo they ſhould 
be attrafted and diffuſed over all the body : therctore it is not onely fit that gencral Purgations 
ſhould precede, but alſo particular by the Belly and Urine : belides, the Patient (liould be ltrong, that 
can faſting indure a Bath as long as it isneedtul, Laſtly, the Bath ought to be in a warm and filent 
place, let any cold air by its blowing, or the Water by its cold appulte, cauſe aſhivering or ſhaking 
of the body, whence a Fever may enluc, 


The morning, is a fit time for bathing, the ſtomach being faſting and empty, or ſix hours after The fitreſt 
meat, if it be requiſite that the Patient ſhould bathe twice a day, otherwiſe the meat yet crude would ins for ba- 
g. 


be ſnatched by the heat ofthe Bath, out of the ttomach into the Veins and habit of the body. Many, 
of all the ſeaſons of the year, make choice of the Spring and end of Summer, and in theſe times they 
chuſe a clear day, neither troubled with ftormy winds, nor too ſharpanair. Aslong as the Paticnt 
is in the Bath, it 1s fit that he take no meat, unleſs peradventure to comfort him he take a little bread 
moiltned in Wine, or the juice of an Orange, or ſome Damask Prunes to quench his thirli : his 
{trength will ſhew how long it is tit that he ſhould ſtay in; for he muſt not Ray there to the reſolu- 


tion of his powers, for in Baths the humid and ſpirituous ſubſtance is much dithpatcd, Coming How to ordes 

forth of the Bath, they mult preſently get them to bed, and be well covered, that by {wcating, the ex- the Patienc 
coming forth 

of the Bath, 


crements, drawn unto the skin by the heat ot the Bath, may break out : the Sweat cleanſed, let them 
uſe gentle Frictions, or Walking then let him teed upon meat of good juice and calic digeſtion, by 
rea{on that the ſtomach cannot but be weakned in ſome ſort by the Bath. 

The quantity of meat is judged moderate, the weight whereof ſhall not opprefſs the Romach : 
Venery atter bathing mult not be uſed, becauſe to the reſolution of the tpirits by the Bath, it adds 
another ncw cauſe of further ſpending or dithpating them. Some with thoſe that viſe the Bath by 
reaſon of ſome contraction, pain, or other affects of the Nerves, preſently atter bathing, to dawbor 
beſmear the affected nervous part with the Clay or Mud of the Bath, that by making it up as it were 
in this place, the virtuc of the Bath may work more ctteCtually, and may more throughly enter into 
the affected part. | 

Theſe cautions being diligently obſerved, there is no doubt but the profit by Baths will be great 
and wonderful : the ſame things are to be obſerved in the uſe of Stoves, or Hot-houſes, for the uſe 
and effects of Baths and Hot-houles is almoſt the fame, which the ancients therefore uſed by turn, ſo 
that coming forth of the Bath they entered a Stove, and called it alſo by the name of a Bath, as you 
may gather from ſundry places of Galen in his Methodus Med. wherctorel think it tit in the next to 


ſpeak of them. 


CHAP. XLIII. 
Of Stoves or Hot-houſes. 


Tovesare cither dric or moilt : Drie,by raiſing a hot and.drie airy exhalation,ſo to imprint their The dMeren 
facultics in the body, that it thereby waxeth hot, and the pores being opened, run down with ces of Stoves. 


ſweat. There are divers ways to raiſe {uch an exhalation : at Pars, and whereſocver there How made. 


are Stoves or publick Hot-houſes, they are raiſed by a clear hre put under a vaulecd Furnace, whence 
it being preſently diffuſed, heats the whole Room; Yet every one may make hiimnlelt ſuch a Stove 
as he ſhall judge beſt and hitelt. oy Rk | | 

Alſo you may put red hot Cogle-ſtones or Bricks into a Tub, having tirlt laid the b#ttom there- 
of with Bricks or ixon Plates, and fo ſet a ſeat in the midi thereof; wherein the Patient litring , 
well covered with a Canopy drawn over him, may receive the exhalation ariſing trom the tiones 
that are about him, and ſo have the benetit of ſweating : but in this caſe we mult vt look to and fee 
the Patients for it ſometimes happens that ſome, neglected by their Keepers otherwiſe imployed , 
become faint, and their ſenſe failing them by the difhpation of their ſpirits by the torce of the hot 
exhalation, have ſunk down with all their bodies upon the ſtones lying under them, and ſohave 
been carried half dead and burnt into their beds. Some allo take the benchit of ſweating in a For- 
nace or Oven, as ſoon as bread is drawn out thereof. But I do not much approve of this kind of 
ſweating, becauſe the Patient cannot as he will, much leſs as he pleaſeth, lic or turn himſelt therein; 

Humid Stoves or Sudatorics arc thoſe wherein Sweat is cauſed by a vapour or moilt heat : this va- 


pour muſt be raiſed trom a decoction of Roots, Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, which are thought tit for | Batl-, 


this purpoſe z the decoction is to be made in Water or Wine, or both together. Therctore let them 
all be put into a great veſſel well luted,trom the topof whole cover Iron or Tin pipes may come into a 
Bathing Tub ſtanding near thereto, between the two bottoms thercot, by means whereof the hot va- 
pour may center thereinto, and diffuſc it {clt therein. Now it is fit the Bathing-tub thould be tur- 
niſhed with a double bottom, the one below and whole, the other ſomewhat higher and perforated 
with many holes, whereupon the Paticnt fitting, may receive a Sudorifick vapour over all his body : 
now this vapour, if at any time it become too hot, muſt be tempered by opening the hole, which 
muſt for the ſame purpoſe be made in the top of the Pipe, that ſoit may be opened and ſhut ac 
pleaſute. In the interim the Tub (hall be cloſely covered wherein the Patient fits, he putting forth 
onely his head, that ſo he may draw in the cold air. In dete& of ſuch Pipes, the Herbs ſhall be boi- 
led by themſelves n a Caldron or Kettle, and this ſhall be ſet thus hot into the Bathing-tub at the 
Patients feet, and ſo by cafting into it heated ſtones, a great and ſudorifick vapour ſhall be raifed, _ 
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neati Bathino-tub having a double bottom, with a Veſſel near thereto, with Pipes 
_ _—_— wee Jn and rin between the two bottoms of the Tub. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 
Of Fuci, that is, Waſhes, and ſuch things for the ſmoothing and beautifying of the skin. 


tobeautifhe their Faces as baits and allurements to filthy pleaſures : but it is intended for 
thoſe onely, which the better to reſtrain the wandring luſts of their husbands, may endea- 
vour by Art t6 take away thoſe ſpots and deformities which have happened to fall on their faces ci- 
ther by accident or Age. | 
as the colbur If colour that appears in the face, either laudable or illaudable, abundantly ſhews the temper 
of the skin is, both of the body, as alſo of thoſe humours that have the chief dominion therein : for every humour 
ſuch is the hu- dies the skin of the whole body, but chiefly of the face, with the colour thereof : for choler bea- 
mour that1s inp ſway in the body, the face looks yellowiſh ; phlegm ruling, it looks whitiſh or pale; if melan- 
thereunder, _+4.cly exceed, then blackiſh or ſwarth ; but if bloud have the | Arhray the colour is freſhand red, 
Yet there are other things happening extcrnally which change the native colour of the face, as Sun- 
burning, cold, pleaſure, ſorrow, fear, watching, faſting, pain, old diſcaſes, the corruption of meats 
and drinks: for the flouriſhing colour of the cheeks is not onely extinguiſhed by the immoderate uſe 
of Vinegar, but by drinking of corrupt Waters the face becomes ſwollen and pale. 

On the contrary, laudable meats and drinks make the body to be well coloured and comely, for 
that they yicld good juice, and conſequently a good habit. Therefore if the ſpots of the face pro- 
cecd from the plenitude and ill diſpolition of humours, the body ſhall be evacuated by bloud-letting 
if from the infirmity of any principal bowel, that muſt firſt of all be ſtrengthened 3 but the care of all 
things belongs to the Phyſician : we here onely ſeek after particular remedies which may ſmooth 
the face, and take away the ſpots and other defects thereof, and give it a laudable colour. 

Waters where Firſt the face ſhall be waſhed with the water of Lilly-flowers, of Bean-flowers, Water-lillies, of di- 
with to waſh gjjlJed Milk, or elſe with the Water wherein ſome Barley or Starch hath been {teeped. The dricd 
the face: fxceſhall be anointed with the Ointments preſently to bedeſcribed 3 for ſuch waſhing cleanſeth and 
prepareth the Face to receive the force of the Ointments, no otherwiſe than an alumed Lye prepares 
the hairsto f bk up and retain the colour that we deſire. Therefore the Face being thus cleanſed 
and prepare@, you may ule the following Medicins, as thoſe that have a faculty to beautifie, extend, 
and {mooth theskin : as, 
Compound I!l- Re Gum, tragacanth. conquaſſ. 3 ij. diſtemperentur in vaſe vitreo cum i ij. aque communis ſic gummi diſ- 
—_— ſolventar, inde albeſcet aqua. Or elle, Rc Lithargyri auri, 5 ij. ceruſ. & ſalis com, an. F {'. aceti aque plant. 
the face. an. 5 ij. caphur. 5 (*, macerentur lithargyros & ceruſa in aceto ſeorſim per tres aut quatuor horas, ſal vero & 
camphora in aqua quam inſtituto tuo aptam delegeris : then filter them both ſeveral and mix them to- 
gether being ſo filtered, when as you would uſe them, 
TI Re LaGis vaccing, 1 13. aranciorum & limon. an. nu.iv. ſaccari albiſimi, & alum. roch. an. 5 \. deſtillentur 
Virgins milk. ,,,;: fmml: ct Limons and Oranges be cut into flices,and then bc intuſed in Milk.adding thereto the 
Sugar and Alum,then let them all be dittilled together in Balneo Marie 3 the water that comes thereof 
will make the face {mooth and lovely, Theretore about bed-time it will be good to cover the Face 
with linnen cloths dipped therein, A Water alſo diſtilled of Snails gathered in a Vine-yard , 
Juice of Limons, the Flowers of white Mullain mixed together in equal proportion with a like quan- 
tity of the liquor contained in the bladders of Elm-lcaves, is very good for the ſame purpoſe, A!- 
{o this, 
Re Mice pany albi, 1b iv. flor. fabar. roſar. alb. flor. nenuph. lilior. & ireos, an. fl ij. ladis vaccini, tb vj, 
094, NU.VII). acets opt, Tb j. diſtillentur omnia ſimul in alembico vitreo, & fiat aqua ad faciei & manunum 10- 
tionem. Or I& Olej de tartaro, F iij. mucag. ſem. pſilit, 3 J. ceruſ. in oleo roſediſſolut. % j.\* . borac.ſal gem.ar.. 
5 J- fiat linimentum pro facie. Or IK. Caponem vivum, & caſeum ex laGie caprino r:centcr confettum, limon. 
NU.1V. 0V0r, NU.1V. cerufe lot. in age roſare 5 ij. boracis, 5 J. (5. camph.Z ij. ag.flor. fabar. \b iv. fiat omnizm in- 
fuſio per Xx1v. horas, poſtea deſtillentur in alembico vitreo. 
The marrow There isa moſt excellent fixcus made of the marrow of Sheeps-bones, which ſmooths the rough- 
of Sheeps- nels of the skin, beautifies the tacez now it muſt be thus extracted. Take the bones, ſevered from 
bones good tO the fleſh by boiling, beat them, and ſo boil them in water; when they are well-boiled, take them 


ſmooth the - : - . 
hes. from the fire, and when the water is cold, gather the fat that ſwims upon it, and therewith anoint 
y Our 


T: following Diſcourſe is not intended for thoſe Women which addicted to filthy luſt, ſeck 
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your face when as you go to bed, and waſh it in the morning with the formerly preſcribed Water. 

te Salis ceraſſ. 5 1). ung. citrin, vel ſfpermat . cett, Sj. malaxentur ſimul, & fiat linemtntum, addendo ole; How to make 
ovor. 3 ij. The Sal ceruſſ# is thus made : Grind Cetuls into very hne powder, and infuſe tb. there- Sal ceruſſ2, 
of in a bottle of diſtilled Vinegar for four or five days, then filter it, then ſet that you have filtred in 
a glazed carthen veſſel over a gentle fire until it concrete into Salt, juſt as you do the capitellum in 
making of Cauteries. 

Re Excrementi lacert. ofſis ſefie, tartari, vini albi, raſur, corn. cerv. farin. oriz. an, partes equales, fiat 
pulvis, infundatnr in aqua diſtillata amygdalarum dulcium, limacum vinealium, flor. nennph. huic addito 
mellis albi par poudus : let them all be incorporated in a marble Morter, and kept in a glaſs or filver 
veſſel, and at night anoint the face herewith 3 it wondertully prevails againſt the redneſs of the face, 
ifafter the anointing it you ſhall cover the tace with a linnen cloth moittncd in the former deſcribed 
Water. 

Re Swublim. 3 j. argent viv.ſaliv. extin@t. 3 ij. margarit. non perforat. 3 j. caph. 3 j. [*. incorporentur ſimu} 
in mortario marmoreo, cum piſtillo ligneo, per tres horas ducantir & fricentur, reducanturque in tentiſſimun 
pulverem, confettus pulvis abluatur aqua myrti & deſiceetur, ſerveturque ad uſum, adde foliorum auri + 
argenti, nu.x. When as you would uſe this powder, put into the palm of your hand little Oil 
 , Maſtich, or of ſweet Almonds, then preſently in that Oil difſclve a little of the deſcribed powdet, 
and ſo work it into ar ointment, wherewith let the tace be anointed at bed-time : but it is fit firſt to 
waſh the face with the formerly deſcribed water, and again in the morning when you ariſe, 

When the face is freed from wrinkles and ſpots, then you may paint the cheeks with arofie and How to paint 
flouriſhing colourz for of the commixture ot white and red ariſeth a native and beautiful colour ; the face. 
for this purpoſe take as much as you ſhall think ht of Brafil and Alchunet 3 ſteep them in Alam-wa- 
ter, and therewith touch the cheeks and lips, and fo ſuffer it to dry in : there is alſo Spaniſh red 
made for this purpoſe ; others rub the mentioned parts with a Sheeps-skin died red : moreover the 
friction that is made by the hand oncly, cauſcth a plealing redneſs in the face, by drawing thither the 
bloud and ſpirits. 


CHAP. XLV. 
Of the Gutta Roſacca, or a fiery face, 


His Treatiſe of Fxci, puts me in mind to ſay ſomething in this place of helping the preter- Why worſe is 
| natural redneſs which poſſeſſeth the noſe and checks, and oft-times all the face belides, one winter then 
while with a tumor, otherwhiles without, ſometimes with pultles and ſcabs, by reaſon of in Summer. 
the admixture of a nitrous and aduſt humour, Practitioners have termed it Gutta roſacea, This 
ſhews both more and more ugly in Winter than in Summer, becauſe the cold cloſeth the pores of the 
skin, ſo that the matter contained thereunder is bent up for want of tranſpiration, whence it becomes 
acrid and biting, ſo that as it were boiling up, it lifts or raiſeth the skin into pultles and ſcabs; it is 
a contumacious diſeaſe, and oft-times not to be helped by Medicin. 
For the general method of curing this diſeaſe, it is fit that the Patient abſtain from Wine, and from pjee. 
all things in general that by their heat inflame the bloud, and diffuſe it by their vaporous ſubſtance : 
he ſhall ſhun hot and very cold places, and ſhall procure that his belly may be ſoluble, cither by Na- 
ture or Art. Let bloud hrſt be drawn out of the baſilica, then from the vena frontis, and laſtly from 
the vein of the noſe. Let Leeches be applicd to ſundry places of the face, and cupping-glaſſes with 
ſcarification to the ſhoulders. | 
For particular or proper remedies, if the Diſcaſe be inveterate, the hardneſs ſhall firſt be ſoftncd remedies, 
with emollient things, then aſſaulted with the following ointments, which ſhall be uſcd or changed 
by the Chirurgeon as the Phyſician ſhall think hit. | 
Re Sci citri, 5 ij. ceruſ. quantum ſufficit ad eum inſpiſſandum, argenti vivi cum ſaliva E ſulphare vivo ex- An approved 
zinfi 3 (*. incorporentur ſimul, & fiat unguentum. Ointment, 
Rr Boracis, 5 ij. farin. cicer.& fabar. an. 7 ). \*.caph. 5 j. cum melle &- ſucco cepe fiant trochiſci: when 
you would uſe them, diffolve them in Roſe and Plantain water, and ſpread them upon linnen cloths, 
and ſo apply them on the night-time to the affected parts, and ſolet them oft-times be renewed, = 
Re Unguenti citrini recenter diſpenſati, 5 i. _— vivi, 3 (3. cum modico olei ſom. cuctirb. & ſucci li- 
monum, fiat unguentum : with this let the tace be anointed when you go to bed, in the morning let 
it be waſhed away with Roſe-water, being white by reaſon of bran intuſed thercin : moreover (harp 
Vinegar boiled with Bran and Roſe-water, and applied as betore, powertully takes away the redneſs 
of the face, 
Bc Ceruſ. & _—_ auri, ſulphuris vivi pulveriſatt, an. J |*. ponantur in phiala cum aceto & aqua roſt- 
rum: linnen cloths dipped herein ſhall be applied to the face on the night, and it (hall be waſbed in 
the morning with the Water of the infuſion of Bran : this kind of Medicin ſhall be continued for a 
Moneth, 
Re Sanguinis tauri, it j. butyri recentis, 16 (*, fiat diſtillatio utatur. The liquor which is diſtilled for 
the firlt days is troubled and ſtinking, but thoſe paſſed, it becometh clear and well ſmelling. Some 
boil Bran in Vinegar and the water of Water-lillies, and in this decoction they diſſolve of Sulphur and 
Camphire a fit proportion to the quantity of the decoGtion, and they apply a cloth moiſtned in this 
Medicin tothe face in the evening. EEE. 
Re Album.ovor, nu. ij. aque roſ. 5 j. (5. ſucci plantag. & lapath. acut. an.} j. (5. ſublimati, J j. incorpo= 
rentur in mortario marmoreo. Re Aoung. porci decies in aceto lote, F iv. argenti vivi, 5 j. aluminis. ſulphu- 
ris vivi, ans 3 \. piſtentur onnia din in mortario plumbeo , & fiat unguentum, argentum-vivum non debet 
niſi extremo loco affundi. IK Rad. lapath. acut. & aſphodel. an. 5 Vo "-—_ m aceto ſcillitico, poſtea 
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tundantur, & ſetaceo trajiciantur , addendo auripigmenti, 3 ij. ſulphuris vivi, 3 x. let them be incorpora- 
ted, and make an Ointment to be uſed to dry up the puliles. = 
Todry up the Rt. Rad. liliorum ſub cineribus coftorum, 5 iv. piſtillo tuſis, & ſetaceo trajeiu, adde butyri recentis, & 
Puſtles, axung. porci, lote in aceto, an 5 }- ſulpburis vivi, 3 itj. camphor. ii). ſucci limonum quantum ſufficit, ma- 


laxentur ſimul, & fiat unguentum. Latiis virginalis, tt (8. aluminis,3 \*. ſulpburis vivi, 5 j. ſwcci limo- 
mon, 3 iv. ſalis com. 3 (5. let them all be diſtilled in a glaſs Alembick, and the water kept tor the fore- 
mentioned uſes. 
Re Lapath. acut. plantag. & aſphodel.an 7 1. (8. oleivitel. ovor. 5 j. terebinth. venet. 5 ($. ſucci limonum, 
5 iij. alum, combuſt. 5 j. argenti vici extind. $ j. oli liliorum, 5 (8. tundantur omnia in mortario lumbeo, 
addends ſub finem argent.viv.ne mortario adhereſcat. The juice of Onions beaten with Salt, or Yolks of 
Eggs are good for the ſame purpole. 
To kill Tet- For ſtaying and killing of Ring-worms and Tetters, the Icaves of Hellebore beaten with Vinegar 
ters, are good, the milk of the Fig-tree 1s good of it ſelf, as alſo that of the Spurges, or Muſtard diflolved 
in ſtrong Vinegar with a little Sulphur, Or, | | Es 
Re Sulphnris, calcanthi, & aluminis, an. 3). macerentur in aceto forts, trajictautur per linewm, apply the 
expreſſed juice. Others macerate an Egg in ſharp Vinegar, with Coperas and ſwlphur vioum beaten 
into fine powder, then they ſtrain or preſs it through a linnen cloth. 8 
But ſeeing the forementioned Medicins are acrid, and for the moſt part cating and corroding, it 
cannot be but that they muſt make the kin harſh and rough; therefore to ſmooth and levigate it 
again, you ſhall make uſe of the tollowing ointment. 
FT - _ Re Tereb. ven. tam din lote, ut acrimoniam nullam habeat, butyri ſalis expertis, an. 5 j. (5. oles vitel. ovor, 
. 5 j- axung. porci in aqua roſarum lote, 5 [$. cer parum, fiat linimentum ad #ſum. To the (ame purpoſe 
you may allo make uſe of ſome of the tore-mentioned Medicins. 


CHAP. XLI. 
To black the Hair. 


ars fit to dic wherein a little Roch-alum is diffolved. Thus the fatty ſcales may be wathed and taken 
the halr, away, which hinder, and (as it were) keep away the fwcxs, that it cannot adhere or penetrate 
into the body of the hair. Then muſt we come to particular or proper and hitting Medicins for this 
purpoſe. Theſe ought to be aromatick and cephalick, and ſomewhat (tiprick, that by their odgrite- 
rousand aftringent power that may lirengthen the animal faculty, Furthermore, they mutt be of 
ſubtil parts, that they may enter even into the inner roots of the hairs. | 

R Swlphuris, vitrioli, gallarum, calcis vive, lithargyri, an. 3 i). ſcorie ferri, 3 {$. in pollinem reducantur, 
& cum aq. communi incorporentur, ut inde fiat maſſa : with this at bed time let the hairs be rubbed, and 
in the morning let them be ſmoothed with the fame. 

Re Calcis lote, 5; j. lithargyriutriuſque F \*. cum decofto gallarum, corticum nucum, fiat maſſa, addendo 
olei chamem. 3 ij. 18 Litharg, auri, 5 ij. ciner. clavellat. 5 }. i5. calcis viv. 3 j. diſſolve omnia cum urina ho- 
minis donec acquirant confiſtentiam unguenti pro uneione eapillorum. I Calcis lote, 5 ij. cum decoti. ſalv.& 
cort. granat. fiat paſta ad formam pultis ſatis liquide : let the hair at bed-time be died herewith, and 
waſhed in the morning with Wine and Water. 

Now the manner of waſhing lime is thus : Infuſe in ten or twelve pints of fair water one pound 
of Lime, then pour out the water by ſtopping the veſſel, putting more in the ttead thereot z the 
third time in ſtead of common water pour thereon the water of the decotion of Sage and Galls,*let 
the Lime lie therein for ſo many hours, then in like manner pour it oft by ſtopping the Veſſel; and 
, thus you ſhall have your Lime well waſhed. There is alſo found a way how to die orblack the hair 
A water te by onely pouring of ſome liquor thereon : as, Rc Argenti puriſſimz, 5 ij. reducantur in tenuiſſimas lami- 
black the halr. ngs, ponantur in ampulla vitrea cum 3 ij. aque ſeparations auri & argenti & aque roſar. 3 vj. The prepa- 

ring of this water is thus: put into a Vial the water of ſeparation and the filver, and ſet it upon hot 
coals ſo to diſſolve the ſilver, which being done, then take it from the fire, and when it is cold, add 
thereto the Roſe-water. But if you would black it more deeply, add more {ilver thereto; if leſs, 
then a ſmaller quantity : to uſe it, you muſt fieep the Comb wherewith you comb your head in this 
water. 

Re Plumbi uſti, 5 ij.gallarum non perforat. cortic. nucum, an. 5 iij. terre figill. ferret, biſþan, an. % ij. vi- 
3riol, rom. F vj. ſalis gem. 5 j. caryoph. nucis moſch. an. 5 }. ſalis ammon. aloes, an. 5 (3. fiat pulvis ſubtiliſi- 
mus : let this powder be macerated in Vinegar for three days ſpace, then diftil it all in an Alembick ; 
the water that comes therefrom is good for the forelaid uſe, The following Medicin is good to 

To make the make the hairs of a flaxen colour. Re Flor. geniſt. ſtechad. & cardamom. an. 5; }. lupinor. conquaſſat. 

hair of a fla- raſier. buzci, corticis citri, rad. gentian. & berber, an. 5 j. Þ. cum aqua nitri, fiat lenta decoftio : herewith 

xen colour. bathe and moiſten the hairs for many days. 


What things \ T firſt the hairs (to take the fizcxs or tincture, and to retain it) muſt be prepared with Lye, 


How to waſh 
limc, 


—_— — 


CHAP. XLII. 
Of Plilothra, or Depilatories : and alſo of Sweet Waters. 


Edicins to fetch off hair, which by the Greeks, are ternicd Pſlothra, and Defilatoria in La- 
tin vulgarly, are madeasyou may learn by theſe following examplcs : Rc Calcis woe 5 lije 
auripigmenti, 4 j. let the lime be quenched in fair water, and then the orpiment added with 

ſome aromatick thing : have acare that the Medicin lie not too long upon che part , otherwiſe 


it will burn and this Medicin muſt be-made to the confiftence of a Paltis and applied warm, firli 
T toment- 


A Deptlatory. 
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fomenting the part with warm water : for then the hair will fall off by gentle rubbing or waſhing 
it with warm water : but if there happen any excoriation thereupon, you may help it by the uſe 
of Vngnuentum roſatum, or ſome other of the like faculty. | Another, 
Re Calcis viv. aurip. citrin. an. 3 j. amyl. ſpume argent. F 5. terantur E+ incorporentur cum ag. com. bul- 
liant ſimul : you (hall certainly know that it is ſufficiently boiled, if putting thercinto a Gooſes Quill, 
the Feathers come preſently off : ſome make into powder equal parts of unquenched Lime and Or- * 
piment, they tic them up in a cloth, with which being ſteeped in water, they beſmcar the part, and 
within a while after by gentle ſtroaking the head, the hair falls away of it ſelf. The tollowing Wa- Sweet Waters 
ers are very fitting for to waſh the hands, face, and whole body, as alſo Linen, becauſe they yield a 
grateful ſmell : the firſt is Lavender-water thus to be made, Re Flor. Lavend. tb iv. aqua roſar. & vini Lavender 
alb. an. tb ij. ag. vite, 5 1v. miſceantur 0mnia ſimul, & fiat diſtillatio in balneo Marie : the fame Water Water. 
may alſo be had without diſtillation, if you put ſome Lavender flowers in fair water, and fo ſet them 
to Sun in a Glaſs, or put them in balneo, adding a little Oil of Spike and Musk. Clove-water is thus Clove Water. 
made. Re Caryoph. 5 ij. aq. roſar. ft ij. macerentur ſpatio Xxiv. horarum, & diſtillentur in balneo Marie. 
Sweet-water commonly (o called, is made of divers odoriterous things put together 3 as thus, Re Men- Sweet Watet, 
the, marjorane, byſſopi, ſalvie, roriſmarini, lavendule, an. mij. racicis ireos, F ij. caryophillorum, cinamoni, 
nucis moſchate, ana 5 \'. limomum va. ive macerentur oma in aqua roſarum, ſpacio viginti quatuor horarum, 


diſtillentur in balneo Marie, addendo Moſchi Js. 


The End of the Six and Twentieth Books 
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OF DISTILLATION. 


GCGHAP. I 


What Diſtillation is, and how many kinds thereof there be. 


> 22 Aving hniſhcd the Treatiſe of the Faculties of Medfcins, it now ſeems requiſite that 

3» we ſpeak ſomewhat of Chymiltry, and ſuch Medicins as are extracted by fire. Theſe 

? are ſuch as conliſt of a certain fifth eſſence ſeparated from their carthy impurity by 

Z Diſtillation, in which there is a ſingular, and almoſt divine efhcacy in the cure of 

Diſeaſes. So that of ſo great an abundance of the Medicins, there is ſcatce any which 

at this day Chymitis do not diſtil, or otherwiſe make them more [trong and effectual 

than they were before. Now Diſtillation is a certain Art or way by which the liquor or humid part yyhar piſtitta- 
of things, by the virtue and force of hire, or ſome ſemblable heat (as the matter ſhall ſeem to require) tion is. 
isextracted or drawn, being hrſt reſolved into vapour, and then condenſed again by cold. Some 
call this Art Sublimation, or Subliming, which ſignihes nothing elſe but to ſeparate the pure trom the 
unpure 3 the parts that are more ſubtil and delicate from choſe that are more corpulent, groſs, and 
excrementitious 3 as alſo to make thoſe matters whoſe ſubſtance is more groſs, to become more purc 
and ſincere, either for that the terreltrial parts arc ill united and conjoined, or otherwiſe contuſed into 
the whole, and diſperſed by the heat and fo carricd up; the other grofſcr parts remaining together 
in the bottom of the Veſſel. Or diltillation is the extra&ion or cttufion of moiſture diftilling drop 
by drop, from the noſe of the Alembick, or any ſuch like Veſſel. Before this effuſion or falling down 
ot the Liquor, there gocs a certain concodtion performed by the virtue of heat, which ſeparates the 
ſubſtances of one kind from thoſe of another that were confuſedly mixed together in one body, and 
ſo brings them into one certain form or body, which may be good and prontablc tor divers Diſcaſes. | 
Some things require the ſtcat of a clear fire, others a flame, others the heat ot the Sun, others of Athes, Four degrees 
or Sand, or the Filings of Iron; others Horſe-dung, or boiling Water, or the cily vapour or ſteam of heat. 
thereof. In all theſe kinds of tires, there are four conſiderable degrees of heat. The firſt is con- 

tained in the limits of warmth, and ſuch is warm water, or the vapour of hot Water. The ſecond 

isa little hotter, but yet ſoas the hand may abide it without any harm 3 ſuch is the heat of alhes, 

The third exceeds the vehemency of the ſecond ; wherefore the hand cannot long endure this with- 

out hurt and ſuch is the heat of Sand. The fourth is ſo violent that it burneth any thing that 

cometh near 3, and ſuch are the filings of Iron; 

The tirſt degree is moſt convenient to diſtil ſuch things as are ſubtil and moilt, as Flowers, The What heat 
ſecond ſuch as are ſubtil and dry, as thoſe things which are odoriterous and aromatical, as Cina- _ for 
mon, Ginger, Cloves. The third is fitteſt to dittil ſuch things as arc ofa more denſe ſubſtance and VT _ 
fuller of Juice 3 ſuch as are ſome Roots and Gums, The fourth is tit for Mctals and Minerals, as 
Alum, Vitriol, Amber, Jet, &c. In like manner you may diſtil without heat 3 as we uſe todo in 
thoſe things which are dittilled by ſtraining, as when the more pure is drawn and ſeparated from that 
which is moſt unpure and carthy, as we do in Lac Virginale, and other things which areſtrained 
through an Hypocras bag, or with a piece of cloth cut in form of a Tongue, or by (ctling, or by a 
veſſel madeof Ivy wood : ſorr.ctimes alſo ſome things may be diſtilled by coldneſs ot humidity, and 
we make the Qil of Tartar, Myrrh, and Vitriols, by laying them upon a marble in a cold aud moiſt 
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The matter 
the beſt for 


Fernaces. 


CHAP. IL 


Of the matter and form of Fornaces. 


Bricks and Clay, otherſome of Clay onely, which are the better and more laiting, if ſo be 
the Clay be fat and well tempered with Whites of Eggs and Hair. Yet in ſudden ucca- 


TJ” matter and form of Fornaces uſes to be diverſe ; for ſome Fornaces uſe to be made of 
ſions when there is preſent neceſſity of diſtillation, Fornaces may be made of Bricks, {o laid together 


A round form that the joints may not agree, but be unequal z for ſo the ſtruture will be the ſtronger, The belt 


the beſt for 


Fornaces. 


* @pill. 


Braſs worſe. "" 
—_ beſt £ ef. te Waters that come through them to ſavour or participate of Braſs. Thoſe that are of Gold and 


ſels for Diſtil- Silver are leſs hurtful ; but the greatneſs of the coſt hinders us from making heads of ſuch Metals 
lation, 


Yow things 
—_— often own diſtilled Water, or other freſh materials, or elſe by diſtilling them ſeverally and by themſclves: 


and fitteſt form of a Fornace for diſtillation is round ; tor ſo the heat of the hre carried up equally 
diffuſes it ſelf every way, which happens not ina Fornace of another Figure, as ſquare or triangular, 
for the corners diſperſe and ſeparate the force of the fire. Their magnitude muſt be ſuch as ſhall be 
fit for the receiving of the Veſſel. For their thickneſs ſo great as necelhity ſhall ſeem to require, 
They muſt be made with two bottoms , diſtinguiſhed as it were into two Forges, one below which 
may receive the aſhes of the coals or the like other tucl, the other above to contain the burning coals 
or tire. The bottom of this upper muſt cither be an iron grate, or elſe it muſt be perforated with 
many holes, that ſo the aſhes may the more cafily fall down into the bottom, which otherwiſe would 
extinguiſh the firez yet ſome Fornaces have three partitions, as the Fornace for Reverberation, 
In the firſt and loweſt the aſhes are received, in the ſecond the coals are put, and in the third the 
matter which is calcined or elſe diſtilled. The third ought to have a {emicircular cover, that {6 
the heat or flame may be reflected upon the contained matter. The lower partition thall have 
oncor more doors, by which the fallen-down afhes may be taken forth, but the upper muſt have 
but one whereby the coals or wood may be put in. But in the top or upper part of the Fornace 
where it ſhall ſcem moſt fit , there ſhall be two or three holes made, that by them you may blow 
the hre, and that the ſmoak may more freely paſs out. But theſe fore-mentioned doors mutt have 
their ſhutters, much like an Ovens mouth. But in defect of a Fornace, or tit matter to build one 
withall, we may uſe a Kettle, ſet upon a Treefot, after the manner that we ſhall preſently declare , 
when we come to ſpeak of that diſtillation which is to be made by Balneum Marie. 


Bo ———— 


CHAP. IIL 
Of Veſſels fit for Diftillation. 


or Braſs, or clſe earthen Veſſels; and theſe are ſometimes leaded, ſometimes not : or elſe 

they are of Gold, Silver, or Glaſs. Now for leaden Veſlels they are woxle than the reft, 
and utterly to be refuſed, eſpecially when as the liquors which are drawn by them are to be taken 
into the body by the mouth, by reaſon of the malignant qulllities which are faid to be in Lead ; by 
which occaſion Galen condemns thoſe waters which run, and are contained in leaden pipes, which 
by reaſon of their ſaltithneſs and acrimony which favors of Quickſilver, cauſe Dyſenterics. There- 
fore you may perceive ſuch Waters as are diſtilled through a leaden head to be indued with a more 
acrid and violent piercing vapour , by reaſon the portion of that faltneſs diffolved in them, and 
as it were ſhaven from the Alembick ,, or head, dehiles the diſtilled Liquors, and whitens and turns 
them intoa milky ſubſtance : but Copper or Braſs heads are more hurttul than Lead, for they make 


V Efſels for Diſtillation conſiſt of different matter and form 3 for they are either of Lead, Tin, 
Leaden Veſ- 


therefore we mult have a great care that our Veſſels for Diſtillation be either of Potters metal leaded, 
or elſe of Braſs, or of that Jug-metal which is commonly called Terra Betovacenſis, and thele rather 
than of Lead, or any other Metal. Verily Glaſſes are thought the beſt; and next to them earthen 
Veſſels leaded, then of Jug-metal, and lafily theſe of Tin. There is great varicty of Veſſels for di- 
ſtillation in form and hgure 3 for ſome are of an Oval or Cylindrical figure, that is, of a round and 
longiſh, others are twined and crooked, others. of other ſhapes, as you may ſee in the beaks of the 
Chymiſts, Of this almoſt infinite variety of Figures I will in fit place give you the delineation and 
uſe of ſuch as ſhall ſcem to bemoſt neceſſary, 


— 


CHAP. IV. 
IW hat things are to be conſidered in Diſtillation. 


thing, nor be in danger of the falling of any thing that ſhall lie over it. When you ſhall di- 

{til any thing of a malign or venenate quality, ye ſhall ſtand by it as little as you may, leſt the 
vapour ſhould do you any harm: when you provide Glaſs Veſlels tor Diſtillation, make choice of 
{uch as are exquiſitely baked, without flaws or cracks, and ſuch as are every where ſmooth. Let not 
the hre at firſt be very violent, not onely for fear of breaking the Veſſels, but alſo for that the trlt hire 
in Diſtillation muſt be gentle, and ſo increaſed by little and little. The things to be diſtilled ought 
not to be put in too great quantity into the body of the Still, Jeſt they ſhould riſe up or flic over 3 hot 
things that they may be more effectual muſt be twice or thrice diſtilled, by pouring upon them their 


F'* make choice of a fit place in your houſe for the Fornace, ſo that it may neither hinder any 


of this kind are Gums, Wax, Fats, or Oils. 
But 


It He IE IN 
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But in each other repeated diſtillations you muſt ſomething leſſen the force of the fire; for the 
matter attenuated by the former diſtillation cannot afterward endure fo great heat : but aromatick 
things, as Cloves, Cinnamon, ec. as alſo the chymical oils of Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, &c. ought 
not to be diſtilled or retified over again, for that we mult preſently after the hiſt diſtillation have a 
diligent carc to ſeparate them from the phlegm, that is the more watery ſubſtance of the whole li- 
quor, to which purpoſe we muſt have regard to that which is diſtilled, for there are ſome things * By Aqua 44 
which ſend over their phlegm, as Vinegar, others wherein it comes laſt, as * Aqua vite. — —— -—_ 

If you would give to things to be diſtilled another taſte or ſmell than that which they have na- places is 
turally, you may mix them with ſome odoriferous thing, as Cinnamon, Camphire, or Musk, or meant no- 
thelike, as you pleaſe, and fo dittil them together. The diftilled liquors drawn by the heat of aſhes thing bur the 
or ſand, favour of and retain a certain empyrexuma, or ſmatch of the firez for the helping of which, {P!ricof Wine, 
you ſhall put them into glaſles cloſe ſiopt, 'and ſo expoſe them to the Sun, and now = then open 
the glaſſes that this hery impreſſion may exhale, and the Phlegmon be conſumed, if that there (hall 
be any.” But though in all diſtillation there are many things to be obſerved, yet are there two 
things chiefly worthy of note. The firſt is, the matter that is to be diſtilled and wrought upon, that 
is, ot what kind it is, and what the Nature thereof may do and ſuffer. Theother is the Furnace, 
which ought to be provided of a convenient matter,and hgure of that which is to be diſtilled 3 for you 

cannot draw any thing, of any matter, neither of every mixture being diſtilled, can you rightly expe& 
Oil or Water : For mixt bodies do not conſiſt of an equal portion of the four Elements, but ſome 
are more aery, others more fiery, ſome participate more of the Water, others more of the Earth, and 
that preſently from their original. Therefore as watery things yield more Water; ſo airy and hery 
things yield more Oil when they are diſtilled ; neither are all inſtruments fit for the extracting, 
of every liquor. Morcover you mutt note, that the watery liquor ſometimes comes forth in the 
firſt place, and preſently after by the help of a ſtronger hre tollows the oily, which we find happens 
as often as the Plant or parts of the Plants which are dittilled, are of a cold temperament; tor in 
hot _— it happens otherwiſe, for the firſt liquor which comes forth is oily, and the following 
waterl fs 


—_— 


—_— 
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CHAP. V.! 
Of what faſhions the Veſſels for the diſtilling of Waters ought to be. 


F': the diſtilling of any kind of Waters, two kind of Veſſels are neceſſary, which are com- The parts of 


prehended under this original name of an Alembick. They call one of them the body, or a2 &kmbick 
containing Veſſel, the other the head, that is, the cap or top, wherein the aſcending vapours 

are condenſated or turned into water. It is called the head , becauſe it ſtands over the body, like as 

an head; from the head there comes out a pipe or noſe, whereby the diſtilled liquor flows drop by 

drop into the Receiver, as you may ſee by the Figure. 


Of what faſhion the Wygſſels for the diſtilling of Waters ought to be: 


A Shews a braſs Kettle fill of Water. B The cover of the Kettle perforated in two places fo ve pa age 
forth to the Veſſels. C A Pipe or Chimney added 10 the Kettle, wherein the fire is contained to beat the 
water, D The Alembick.confifting of his body and bead. E The Receiver whereinto the diſtilled laquor 


UTR 
: Lll3 The 


> RAS Bo ox XXVI 
_— The Effigies of another Balancum Mariz, ot ſo eaſily tobe removed as the former. 


A Shews the Veſſel of Copper that conteins the Water. 
B The Alembick ſet in water. 


* 

But leſt the bottom of the Alembick being half full, 
ſhould float up and down in the water, and fo ſtick 
againſt the ſides of the Kettlez I have-thought good 
to ſhew you the way and means to prevent that dan- 
Sr. 


A Shews the Veſſel or Glaft Alembick, 

B A plate of Lead whereon it ſtands. 

C Strings that binds the Alembick, to the 
plate. 

D Rings through which the ſtriugs ave put 
#0 faſten the Alembick, 


You may diftil the liquors of things 
by the vapour or ſteam of boiling water, 
if ſo be that you be provided of Veſſcls 
and forms made after this following 
manner. 


A Shewthe head of the Alembick. 
B The body thereof, placed in a brafi Veſſel made for that 


purpoſe. 

C A brafi Veſſel perforated in meny places to receive the 
vapour of the Water, Thi Veſſel ſhall contain the Alem- 
bick compaſſed about with Saw-duſt not only that it may 
the better and longer retain the heat of the vapour, but 
alſo leſt it ſhould be broken by the bard touch of the bra- 
zen Veſſel. 

D Shews the brafl Veſſel containing the water as i ts pla- 
ced in the Fornace. 

E The Fornace containing the Veſſel. 

F A Funnel by which you may now and then pour in ma- 
ter, in ſtead of that which is vaniſhed and diſſipated by 
the beat of the fire, 

C3 The Receiver, 


Why thoſe Now for the faculties of diſtilled Waters it is certain that thoſe whieh, are drawn in Be/ne Marie 
things thatare or a double vefſe], are far better and efficacious, becauſe they do not only xetamn the {mell of the things 
diſtilled in which are diſtilled, but alſo the taſte, acidity, harſhneſs, ſweetne(s; bitterneſs, and other qualities, (0 


Ineo Marie : . a ; 
Hen more "hat they will neither ſavor of ſmpak nor burning; for the mild and gentle heat of a bath contains 


ofthe ſtrength BY its humidity, the more ſubtil þarts of the Plants that are diſtilled, that they may not be —_—_ 
of things, an 


4 
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and exhaled, contrary to which it uſually happens in things which are diſtilled by the burning heat 
of Wood or Coals: for thelc have a certain nitrous and acrid taſte, ſavouring of the ſmoak of fire, 
Befides, they acquire a nualign quality trom the veſlels out of which they are diſtilled, cſpecially if they 
be of Lead, whence they contract qualities hurttul to the principal, vital, and natural parts; h 

Therctore the Plants which are thus ditilled, it they be bitter by nature, preſently becoine inſipid, 
as you may perceive by Wormwood-water thus diſtilled, Thoſe things which arc diſtilled in Bal- 
neo /Harie are contained in a glaſs Veſlel, trom which they can borrow no malign quality, There- 
fore the matters ſo drawn are more ettectual and pleating in taſte, ſmell, and light. You may draw 
Waters not onely from one kind of plant, but allo trom naany compounded and mixed together : 
of theſe ſome are alimentary, others Medicinal, yea and purging 3 others acquired for {mell, others 
for waſhing or ſmoothing of Womens faces, as we ſhall (hew hereafter, 


— 


CHAP. VI. 
How the materials muſt be prepared before Diſtillation. 


cut ſmall, beaten and macerated, that is, ſiceped in ſome liquor, that ſo they may be the need norto be 


T Hings bcfore they be put in the Alembick muſt undergo a preparation, that is, they muſi be whar things 


more caſily diltilled and yield the more water, and retain their native ſmell and facultics ; 
yet ſuch preparation is not convenient for all things for there be ſome things which need no inciſion 
or maceration, but mult rather be dried before they be dittilled, as Sage, Thyme, Roſemary, and the 
like, by reaſon of their too much humidity 3 it will be ſufficient to ſprinkle, other things with ſome 
liquor onely. In this preparation there are two things obſervable, to w@ the time of the infution, 
and condition of the liquor whercin theſe things ought to be infuſed. The time of the infuſion is 
different according to the variety of the natter to be macerated; for things that are hard, ſolid, dry 
or whole, mult bc longer macerated than ſuch as are tender, frethly gathered or beaten : whence it is 
that Roots and Seeds requirea longer time of infuſion 3 flowers and leaves a ſhorter, and the like of 
things. The liquors where infution muſt be made, ought to be agreeable tothe other things in- 
on For hot ingredients require hot liquors, and cold ſuch as are cold, wherein they may be in- 
uſcd. | 


Such things as have not much juice, as Betony, Wormwood, and the like, or which are very odo- wo "_ 
rion 0 antes 


in their own 
Juice, 


riferous, as all aromatick things, would be infuſed by Wine ſo to preſerve their ſmell, which other- 
wiſe by the force of the fire, by reaſon of the tenuity of the ſubttance ecafily vaniſhes. But if we de- 
fire that the diſtilled liquor ſhould more exactly retain and have the faculty of the things whereof 
it is diſtilled, then mult you infuſe it in the juice thereof, to ſome ſuch appropriate liquor that it may 
fwim in it whileſt it is diſtilled, or at lealt let it be ſprinkled therewith. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Art of Diftilling of Waters. 


macerated be- 
fore they be 
diſſolved. 


how many ſorts of diſtilled Waters there be, and what the faculties of them are. Therefore of diſtilled 


Bi Ideſcribe the manner how to diſtil Waters, I think it notamifs briefly to reckon up The varieties 


of Diſtilled Waters ſome are medicinal, as the Waters of Roſes, Plantain, Sorrel, Sage, and the ” 

like : others are alimentary, as thoſe Waters that we call Rettaurativesz otherſome are compoſed of 
both, ſuch as are theſe reſtaurative Waters which are alſo mixed with Medicinal things 3 others are 
The delineation of a Balncum Mariz, which purging, as the diſtilled water of green and freſh Rhu- 
may alſo ſerve to diſtil with aſhes, 


barb otherſome ſerve for ſmoothing the skin, and 
others for ſmell ; of which ſort are thole that are diſtil- 
led of aromatick things. 


Roſes before you dittil them for the {pace of two or 
three days, in ſome formerly dittilled Roſe water, or 
their prefſed-out juice, luting the Veſlel cloſe; then 
putting them into an Alembick cloſely luted to his 
head and his Receiver, and ſo put intoa Balnewum Marie, 
as we have formerly deſcribed; 


A Shews the Fornace with the ble to take forth the aſhes. 
B Shews another Fornace as it were ſet in the other: now 
it is of Braff, and runs through the midſt of the Kettle 
| made alſo of Braff, that ſo the contained water or aſhes 
may be the more eaſily heated. 
C The Kettle wherein the Water, Aſhes or Sand, are con- 
tained, 
D The Alembick ſet in the Water, Aſhes or Sand, with 
the Mouths of the Receivers. 
INGAL Wi E The bottom of the ſecond braſs Fornace, whoſe top is 
| 17 ONO j marked with B, which contains the fire, 


| than thoſe that wevulgarly call Reltauratives 3 this is 


the 


« . 


To diſtil Roſe-water, it will be good to macerate the Roſe-water. 


The diſtilled Alimentary liquors are nothing elſe Reſtauratives. 
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the manner and art of preparing them. Take of Veal, Mutton, Kid, Capon, Pullet, Cock, Partridge, 
Pheaſant, as much as ſhall ſeem tit for your purpoſe : cut it ſmall, and left it ſhould require heat, or 
e from the fire, mix therewith a handful of French Barley, and of red Roſe-leaves dry 
and freſh, but firſt Reeped in the juice of Pomgranats, or Citrons and Roſewater with a little Cin- 
Namon. 

But if you deſire that this Reſtaurative ſhould not onely be Alimentary, but alſo Medicinal, you 
ſhall add thereto ſuch things as ſhall reſiſt the diſeaſe, ſuch as are Cordial Powders, as of El. Diamar- 
garit. frigid. de gemmis, aromat. roſat. Conſerve of Bugloſs, Borrage, Roots, Herbs, Seeds, and other 
things of that kind. But if it be in a peſtiferous ſeaſon, Treacle, Mithridate and other Antidotes 
ſhall be added 3 each of theſe ſhall be laid in ranks or orders one over another, which is vulgarly ter- 
med ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, in a glaſs Alembick, and.diſtilled in Balnes Marie with the heat of Aſhes, or 
Elſe of warm Sand, as the Figure ſhews. 

Another way There may be made other Reſtauratives in ſhorter titne with leſs labour and coſt, To this pur- 
— pole the fleſh muſt be beaten and cut thin, and ſo thruſt through with a double thred.ſo that the pieces 
= thereof may touch cach other then put them into a Glaſs, and let the thred hang out; ſo ſtop up the 
, Glaſs cloſe with a linnen cloth,Cotton or Tow.and lute it up with Paſte made of Mcal and the Whites 
of Eggs, then ſetit up to the neck in a Kettle of Water, but ſo that it touch not the bottom, but let 
it be kept upright by the formerly deſcribed means 3 then make a gentle fire thereunder, until the 
contained fleſh by long boiling ſhall be diffolved into juice, and that will commonly be in ſome four 
hours ſpace. This being done, let the fire be taken from under the Rettle, but take not forth the 
Glaſs before the Water be cold, leſt the hire being hot it ſhould be broken by the ſudden appulle of the 
cold air. Wherefore when as it is cold, let it be opened, and the thred with the pieces of fleſh be 
drawn forth, ſo that ond the juice may be left remaining 3 then ſtrain it through a bag, and aroma- 
tize it with Sugar and Cinnamon, adding a little juice of Citron, Verjuice or Vinegar, as it ſhall beſ 

like the Patients palat. 

After this manner you may quickly, eaſily, and without great coſt have and prepare all ſorts of 
Reſtauratives, as well medicated as ſimple. But the force and faculty of purging Medicins is ex- 
tracted aftcr a clean contrary manner than the Oils and Waters which are drawn of aromatick things, 
as Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, Anniſeeds, Fennel, Cloves, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, and the like, Forthe 
ſirength of theſe, as that which is ſubtil and airy, flies upward in diſtillation 3 but the ſtrength of 
purging things, as Turbith, Agarick, Rhubarb, and the like, ſubſides in the bottom. For thepurga- 
tive faculty of theſe purgers inſeparably adheres to the bodies and ſubſtances. 

Now for ſweet Waters and ſuch as ſerve to ſmooth the skin of the face, they may be diſtilled in 
Balxeo Marie, like as Roſc-water. 
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CHAP. VIII 
How to diftil Aqua Vitz,or the Spirits of Wine. 


Ake of good White or Claret Wine or Sack which is not ſowre or muſty, nor otherwiſe cor- 
l rupt, or of the Lees, that quantity which may ſerve to hill the Veſſel wherein you make the 
| diſtillation to a third part 3 then put on your head furniſhed with the noſe or pipe, and ſo 
Spirit of Wine make your diſtillation in Balneo Marie. The oftner it is diſtilled, (or as they term it) reftified, the 
—— on more noble and effeCtual it becomes. Therefore ſome diſtil it ſeven times over. 
I At the firſt diſtillation it may ſuffice to draw a fourth or third part of the whole 3 to wit, of twenty 
four pints of Wine or Lees, draw fix or cight pints of diſtilled liquor. 

At the ſecond time the half part, that is, three or four pints. 

At the third diſtillation the halt part again, that is, two pints 3 ſo that the oftner you diſtil it over, 
the leſs liquor you have, but it will be a great deal the more efficacious. I do well like that the firſt 
diſtillation be made in Aſhes, the ſecond in Balneo Marie. To conclude, that Aqua vite is to be ap- 

oved of, neither is it any oftner to be dittilled, which put into a Spoon or Sawcer, and there ſet on 
fire, burns wholly away and leaves no liquor or moiſture in the bottom of the Veſſel; if you drgp a 
drop of oil into this fame Water, it continually falls to the bottom 3 or if you drop a drop into the 
palm of your hand, it will quickly vaniſh away, which are two other notes of the probation of this 

The faculties liquor. 

of the Spirit The faculties and cffes of Aqua vite are innumerable; it is good againſt the Epilepſie, and all 

of Wine. cold Diſcaſcs, it aſſwages the pain of the Teeth, it is good for punQtures and wounds of the Nerves, 
Faintings, Swounings, Gangrenes and mortifications of the fleſh, as alſo put to other Medicins tor a 


—_—— @ - 
nds eng There is this differente between the diſtilling of Wine and Vinegar z Wine being of an airy 
Vinegar is dif- and vaporous ſubſtance, that which is the beſt and moſt effeQual in it, to wit, the airy and hery liquor, 
ferent. comes from it preſently at the firſt diſtillation, Therefore the reſidue that remains in the bottom 
of the veſſel, it is of a cold dry and acrid nature 3 on the contrary, the Water that comes firſt trom 

Vinegar, being diſtilled, is infipid and flegmatick. . For Vinegar is made by the corruption of Wine, 

and the ſegregation of the fiery and airy parts 3 wherefore the Wine being ſowre, there remains no- 

thing of the tormer ſubſtance but phlegm 3 wherefore ſeeing phlegm is chiefly predominant in Vine- 

gar. it firſt riſes in diſtillation, Wherefore he that hopes to diſti] the Spirit of Vinegar, he mult caſt 

away the phlegmatick ſubſtance, that firſt ſubſtance that firſt riſes, and when by his taite he ſhall per- 

ccive the ſpirit of Vinegar, he ſhall keep the fire thereunder until the lowing liquor ſhall become as 

thick as honey 3 then muſt the hre be taken away,otherwiſe the burntng of it will cauſea great ſtink. 

The Veſſels fit to diftil Aqua Vite and Vinegar are divers, as an Alembick or Retort ſet in Sand or 


Aſhes ; a Copper or Braſs bottom of a Still, with a head thereto, having a Pipe coming forth —_ 
| whic 
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which runs into a Worm or Pipe faſined in a Barrel or Veſlcl filled with cold Water, and having the 
lower end coming forth thereof; whoſe figure we ſhall give you when as we come to ſpeak of the 
drawing of Oils out of Vegetables. 
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CHAP. IX 
Of the manner of Reciifying, that 4, how to increaſe the ſtrength of Waters that have been once diſtilled. 


FT: recihe the Waters that have been diſtilled in Balneo Marie, you muſt ſet them in the Sup The firſt way, 


in glaſſes well Ropped and halt filed, being ſet in Sand to the third part of their height, 
that the Water waxing hot by the heat of the Sun, may feparate it felf from the phlegm 
mixed therewith, which will be performed im 12 or 15 days. There is another better way to do this, The (cond. 
which is to diſtil them again in Balneo with a gentle fire, or if you will put them into a Retort fur- 
niſhed with his Receiver, and ſet them upon Chryſtal or Iron bowls, or in an Iron mortar dire&ly 
oppolite to the beams of the Sun, as you may learn by theſe enſuing figns. 
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A Retort with his Receiver, ſtanding wpon Chryſtal 
bowls, jreſt oppoſite to the Sun-beams. 


Another Retort with his Receiver, ſtanding in a Mar- 
ble or Iron Mortar, direcily oppoſite tothe Sun; 
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A Shbews the Retort. 
B The Marble or Iron Mortar. 
C The Recerver, 
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A Shews the Retort. 
B The Receiver. 
C The Chbrytal bowls. 
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CHAP. X& 
Of Diſtillation by filtring. 


Ou fhall (et three Baſins or Veſſels of convenient matter in that ſite and order that each may 
be higher than other; that which ſtands in the higheſt place, ſhall contain the liquor to be 
diſtilled 3 and that which ſtands loweſt ſhall receive the diſtilled liquor. Oat of the tirit 

and ſecond Veſſel ſhall hang ſhreds or pieces of Cloth or Cotton, with their broader ends in the li- 

quor or upper Veſſel; and the other ſharper ends hanging down, whereby the more ſubtil and dete- 

cate liquor may fall down by drops into the Veſſel that ſtands under itz but the grofſer and more fe- 

eulent part may ſubfide in the firſt and ſecond Veſſel, Youby this means may at the ſame time di- 

ſtil the fame liquor divers times, if you place many Veſſels one under another after the fore-mentioned 

manner, and fo put ſhreds intocach of them, ſo that the loweſt Veſſel may receive the purihed li- 

guor. In ſtead of this diſtillation Apothecaries oft-times uſe Bags. 

This manner of diſtillation was invented to make more clear and pure Waters, and all juices and 
compoſitions, which are of ſuch a liquid confiſtence. You may take an example from Lac Virginis, or 71; pirgies: 


The deſcription of Veſſels to perform the diſtillation or 
filtration by ſhreds. 
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Virgins milk, of which this is the 
deſcription. I Litharg. auri di- 

ligenter pulveriſ. 5 ij. macerentur in 

aceti boni Z v\. trium horarum ſpatia, 

ſeorſim etiam in aqua plantag. ſolani, 

roſar. aut commun. ſal. infundatur ; 

then diſtil them both by ſhreds, 

then mix the diſtilled liquors, and ® 
you ſhall have that which for the 
milky whiteneſs is termed Virgins 

Milk 3 being good againſt the red- 

nels and pimples of the face, as we cap. 44. «f 
have noted in our Antidotary, =fuct. 


A Shews the Veſſel. 
B The Cloths or Shreds. 
E CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. 


What, and how many ways there are to make Oils. 


preſſion, Expretſion 3 and ſo are made the Oils of Olives, Nuts, Seeds, Fruits, and the like. Un- 
der this is thought to be contained Elixation, when as the beaten materials are boiled in 
Water, that ſo the Oil may ſwim aloft, and by this means are made the Oils of the Seeds of Elder and 
By Infuſ'on. Dane-wort, and of Bay-berries. Another is by Infuſion, as that which is by infuſing the parts of 
By Diftillaion 51, 14s and other thingsin Oils. The third is by Diſtillation, ſuch is that which is drawn by the heat 
of the fire, whether by aſcent or by deſcent, or by concourſe : The firſt way is known by all ; now it 
is thus: Take Almonds in their husks, beat them, work them into a maſs, then put them into a bag 
made of hair, or elſe of ſtrong cloth hr{t ſteeped in Water or in white Wine, then put them into a 
Preſs and ſo extrat their Oil. You may do the ſame in Pine-applc-kernels, Hazel-nuts, Coco-nuts, 
Nutmegs, Peach-kernels, the Seeds of Gourds, and Cucumers, Piltick-nuts, and all ſuch oily things, 
Oil of Bayber- Ojl of Bays may be made of ripe Bay-berries newly gathered ; let them be beaten in a Mortar and ſo 
_ boiled in a double Veſſel, ard then forthwith put into a Preſs, ſo to extract Oil as you do from Al- 
of Exes, monds, unleſs you had rather get it by boiling as we have formerly noted. Oil of Eggs is made of 
the Yolks of Eggs boiled very hard z when they are fo, rub them to pieces with your fingers, then 
fry them in a Pan over a gentle fire, continually ſtirring them with a Spoon until they becom red, and 
the Oil be reſolved and flow from them; then put them into a hair-cloth, and fo preſs forth the Oil. 
The Oils prepared by Infuſion are thus made; make choice of good Oil, wherein let Plants, or Crea- 
tures. or the parts of them be macerated for ſome convenient time, that is, until they may ſcera to have 
transfuſed their facultics into the Oil, then let them be boiled, ſo ſtrained or preſſed out. But if any 
aquolity remain, let it be evaporated by boiling. Some in compounding of Oils add Gums to them. 
| ot which though we have formerly ſpoken in our Antidotary, yet have I thought good to give you 
= of St, Fob" this one example. I Flor. hyper. th |5. immittantur in phialam cum flo. cent. & gum. elemi, au. 5 ij. olei 
—_—_ com. ib 1j. Let them be expoſed all the heat of Summer to the Sun, It any will add Aqua vite 
whercin ſome Benzoin is diſſolved, he ſhall have a moſt excellent Oil in this kind, Oil of Maſtich is 
made Ex olet roſati 5 ij, maſtich. 3 iij. vini optimi 5 vitj.. Let them all be boiled together to the con- 

ſumption of the Wine, then ftrain the Oil and reſerve it in a Veſlel, 


O1's by Ex- Y Ou may by three means eſpecially draw to extra&t the Oils that you defire, The firſt is by 


CHAP. XII 
Of extratting of Oils of Vegetables by Diſtillation, 


What O1ls are 
to he drawn 
by Expreſſion. 


and airy ſubſtance, and conſequently oily. Now becauſe the oily ſubſtance that is con- 
tained in ſimple bodies, is of two kinds; therefore the manneralſo of extraGting is two-fold, 

For ſome is groſs, carthy, viſcous, and wholly confuſed and mixed with the bodies out of which they 

ought tobe drawn, as that which we have aid is uſually extracted by Expreſſion ; this becauſe it 

molt tenaciouſly adheres to the groſler” ſubſtance and part of the body, theretore it cannot by reaſon 
of this natural groſsneſs, be lifted up, or aſcend. Otherſome are of a ſlender and airy ſubſtance, 
which is calily ſevered from their body, wherctore being put to dittillation it cafily riſes: ſuch is the 
oily ſubRance of aromatick things, as of Juniper, Annilceds, Cloves, Nutmegs, Cinamon, Pepper, 

The firſt man- Ginger, and the like odoriferous and ſpicy things. This is the manner of extracting Oils out of 

ner of draw- them let your matter be well bcaten and infuſcd in water to that proportion, that for every pound 

ing Oils by dl- of the material, there may be ten pints of water 3 infuſe it in a Copper bottom, having a head there- 

ſtivlarion. to either tinned or filvercd over, and furniſhed with a cooler filled with cold water, Set your Vel- 
{cl upon a Fornace having a fire in it, or elſe in Sand or Aſhes. When as the water contained in the 
head ſhall wax hot, you mult draw it forth, and put in cold, that ſo the Spirits may the better be con- 
denſed,and may not flie away : you ſhall put a long necked Receiver. to the noſe of the Alembick, and 
you ſhall increaſe the hre, until the things contained in the Alembick boil. 

Another way, =Therc is anothcr manner of performing this diſtillation : The matter preſerved and infuſed as we 
have formerly declared, ſhall be put in a braſs or copper bottom covered with his head, to which ſhall 
be titted, or well luted, a Worm of Tin 3 this Worm ſhall run through a barrel hlled with cold water, 
that the Liquor which flows forth with the Oil, may be cooled in the paſſage torthz at the lower end 
of this Worm you thall ſet your Receiver. The tire gentle at the firſt, ſhall be increaſed by little and 
little, until the contained matter, as we formerly ſaid, do boil; but take heed that you make not too 
quick or vehement a tire, for ſo the matter ſwelling up by boiling, may exceed the bounds of the con- 
taining veſlel, and ſo violently flic over. 

Obſerving theſe things, you ſhall preſently at the very firſt ſee an oily moiſture flowing forth to- 

gether with the waterith. When the Oil hath done flowing which you may know by the colour 

« of the diſtilled liquor, as alſo by the conſittence and taſte, then put out the hrez and you may ſeparate 
the Oil from the Water by a little Veſſel made like a Thimble and tied to the end ot a {tick 3 (or, 

which is better, with a Glaſs Funnel or Inſtrument made of Glaſs for the ſame purpoſe.) Here you 

Whar Oils fay uti alſo note that there be ſome Oils that ſwim upon the top of the water, as Oil ot Anniſceds 

'6 the bottom, herſome on the contrary, which tall to the bottom, as Oil of Cinamon, Mace, and Cloves. 

Moreover you mult note that the wateriſh moiſture, or Water that is diſtilled with Oil of Annifecd 
and Cinamon, is whitiſh, and in ſucceſs of time, willin ſome ſmall proportion turn into Oil, Alſo 


theſe Waters mui be kept ſeveral, for they are far more excellent than thoſe that are diſtilled by Balnes 
Marie, 


k Lrnoſt all herbs that carry their Flowers and Sceds in an umble, have ſeeds of a hot, ſubtil, 
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Marie, eſpecially thoſe that firſt come forth together with the Oil. Oils are of the fame faculties 

with the bodies from whence they are extracted, but much more e#ectual : for the force which for- 

merly was diffuſed in many pounds of this or that Medicin, is atter diſtillation contracted into a few 

draras. For example, the faculty that wasdiſperſed over one pound of Cloves, will be contracted 

into two ounces of oil at the moſt : and that which was in a pound of Cinamon will be drawn into 
3 j- 6. or 5 jj. at the moſt of Oil. But to draw the greater quantity with the leſſer charge, and 

without fear of breaking the Veſſels, whereto Glaſſes are ſubject, I like that you diltil them in Cop- 

per Veſſels: for you need not fear that the Oil which is diſtilled by them will contra an ill quality 

from the Copper: for the wateriſh moiſture that flows torth together therewith will hinder it, eſpe-, 
cially if the Copper ſhall be tinned or filvered over. I have thought good todefcribe and ſet before 

your eyes the whole manner of this operation. 


A Fornace with ſet Veſſel; to extra the Chymical Oil-; 
or Spirits of Sage, Roſemary, Tyme, Lavender, Anniſeeds, 
Fennel ſeeds, Cloves, Nutmegs, Cinamon, Pepper, Ginger, 
= and thelike; as alſo to diftil the ſpirit of Wine, of Vi- 
| = = > negar and Aqua Vitz. Inſtead of the Barrel and Worm, 
mm —=_— you may #ſe a bead with a bucket or rowler aboit it. 


DI A Sheivs the bottom, which ought to be of Copper and 

| tinned onthe inſide. 

B The Head. 

C The Barrel filled with cold water to refrigerate and con- 
denſate the Water and Oil that run through the Pipe 
or Worm that i« put through it. | 

D A Pipe of Braff or Lattin, or rather a Worm of Tin run- 
ning through the Barrel, 

E The Alembick, ſet in the Fornace with the fire under it; 


Now becauſe we have made mention of Cinamon, The deſcrip- 
= Pepper, and other Spices which grow not here with tion of Pep- 
= A. us, I have chought good to deſcribe theſe out of The- PET. 
= vets Colmography, he having ſecn them growing, 
Pepper grows upon Shrubs in India, theſe Shrubs ſend 
| forth litcle branches whereon hang cluſters of Berries, 
like to Ivy-berries, or bunches of ſmall black Grapes vr Currans : the leaves are like thoſe of the Ci- 
tron-tree, but tharpiſh and pricking, 
The Indians gather thoſe Berries with great diligence, and tow thera up in large Cellars, as ſoon as 
they come to perfe& maturity. Wheretore it oft-times happens that therc are more than 200 Ships 
upon the Coalt of the leſſer 7ava, an Iſland of that Country, to carry thence Pepper and other Spices: 
Pepper is uſed in Antidotes againſt Poiſons ; it provokes urin, digeſts.attraQts, reſolves, and cures the 
bites of Serpents. It is properly applied and taken inwardly againſt a cold ftomach: in Sauces it The ies 
kelps concoRion and procures appetite : you muſt make choice of ſuch as is black, heavy, and not theredf, 
flaccid. The Trees which bear white , and thoſe that bear black Pepper, are fo like each other, that 
the Natives themfelves know not which is which, unleſs when they have their fruit hanging upon 
them, as the like happens upon our Vines which bear black and white Grapes. 
The Tree that yields Cinamon grows in the Mountains of Indizs, and hath leaves very like to Bay- The Cinamon 
leaves: branches and ſhoots at certain times of the year are cut from this Tree, by the appointment Tree. 
of the King of that Provinoe, the Bark of which is that we term Cinamon. This'is fold tono firan- 
ger _ at the Kings pleaſure, and heſetting the price thereof, it is not lawful for others to cut 
thereof. © 
Galen writes that Cinamon is of very ſubtil parts, hot in the third degree, and pattaking of ſome ,, Sing, 
aftrition; therefore it cuts and difolves the excrements of the body, ttrengthens the parts, provokes 
the Courſes when as they ſtop by reaſon of the admixture of groſs humours: it ſweerens the breath, 
and yields a fine taſte and ſmell to Medicins, Hippocras, and Sauces. Of Cinamon there is made an 
excellent Water againtt all cold Diſeaſes, and alfo againſt Swounings, the Plague, and Poiſons: The 
compolition thereof is this : Take of the choiceſt and beſt Cinamon one pound, beat it grolly, and a, excellens 
put thereto of Roſe water four pints, of white wine half a pint : being thus mixed, put them into a Cinamon 
Glaſs, and ſo let them ſtand in infuſion 24 hours, often ſtirring of them. ' Then dittil them in Ba. Water: 
neo Marie, cloſely luting the Receiver and Veſlels, leſt the ſpirit thould flic away. 


—_ 


* 


Another manner how to draw the Eſſence and Spirits of Herbs, Flowers, Seedr, and Spices; as alſo of 
Rhubarb, Agarick,, Turbith, Hermodattyls, and other Purgers. 


Ou may extrad the Eſſences and Spirits of the things mentioned in the title of this Chapter, 
as thus : Take Sugar, Rhubarb, Cinamon, or any other Material you pleaſe, cut it ſmall, 
or elſe beat it, then put it into a Glaſs with a long neck, and pour thereupon as much Aquz 

vite as (hall be ſufficient to cover the Material or ingredients, and to over-top theta ſome ftingers 

bredth, then ſtop up the Glaſs very cloſe, that no air enter thereinto : Thus ſuffer it to infuſe for cight 
days in Bolneo, with a very gefitle heat; for thus the Aqua vite will extract the faculties of the Ingre- 
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dients which you ſhall know that it hath done, when as you ſhall ſee it perfectly tintured with the 
A ſign that colour of the ingredients. The eight days ended, you ſhall put this ſame Agra vite into another 
wax - Veſſel filled with the like quantity of the ſame materials prepared after the ſame manner, that it may 
fercht our the Alſo take forth the tinure thereof, and do thus three or four times, until the Aqua vite be deeply tin- 
ſtrength of Cturcd with the colour of the infuſed Ingredients. 
the ingredi- But if the materials from whence you deſire to extract this ſpirit or eſſence, be of great price, as 
— Lignum Ales, Rhubarb, &c. you muſt not think it ſufficient to infuſe it once onely, but you muſt go 
over it _ or thrice, until all the efficacy be extracted out thereof; you may know that it is all 
wholly infipid. 
A ſign tharthe Theſe hoes thus done, as is fitting, put all the liquor tinured and furniſhed with the colour and 
4 ediemts ſtrength of the Ingredients, into an Alembick, filled and cloſely luted to its head, and ſo put into Bal- 
ave loſt their R 9 © 
ſtrength. neum Marie, that ſo you may extract or draw off the Agua vite, to keep for the like purpole, and ſo 
you ſhall have the ſpirit and efſence remaining in the bottom. 
Now if you delire to bring this extract to the height of honey, ſet it in ancarthy-pot well leaded, 
upon hot aſhes, ſo that the thin part thereof may be evaporated, for thus at length you ſhall have a 
moſt noble and effectual eſſence of that thing which you have diſtilled, whereof one ſcruple will be 
more powerful in purging, than two or three drams of the thing it ſelf. 


—_—_— 


CHAP. XIV. 
How to extra@t Oil out of Gums, condenſed Juices, and Rofins, as alſo ont of ſome Woods, 


—_—— 


which we vulgarly term a Retort, It muſt be made of Glaſs, or Jug-metal,well leaded, and 

of ſuch bigneſs as ſhall be convenient for the operation you intend, though commonly it 

ſhould be made to hold ſome gallon and an half of water ; the neck thereof muſt be a foot and a half 

or at leaſt a foot Jong. The Receiver is commonly a Vial whereinto the neck of the Retort is fit- 

ted and inſerted. Then the Retort ſhall be ſet in an carthen filled with aſhes, or Sand, and ſo ſet into 
a Fornace, as you may ſee by this Figure. 

The Figure of a Fornace, with bis earthen Pan and Receiver. 
A Shews the Fornace. B The earthen Pan or Veſſel to 
ſet the Retort in. C The Retort or Cucurbite. D The oy 


m— 
— 


Recerver, E —— 0 


tort 15, 


"INN LL Oils that are drawn out of Gums, Oily Woods, and Metals, are extracted by that veſſel 
at a Re- A 


LHLITT 
, 
x 


The _ Of Gums, ſome are liquid, ſome ſolid ; and of the 

ces 08 Bums. ſolid, ſome are more ſolid than otherſome 3 thoſe that 
are ſolid are more troubleſom to diſtil than the liquid, 
for they are not lo cafily diſſolved or melted, neither 
do they yield ſo well to the hire, ſo that oft-times they 
are burnt before thcy be diſſolved z whence it is that 
ſome forevery pound of ſolid Gum, add two or three 

pounds of moſt clear and liquid Oil of Turpentine. 
y——4 1 Belides, liquid things are alſo hard to be diſtilled, ,be- 
illing of a 

Gums. cauſe when as they come to be through-hot at the fire, 
they ſwell up ſo much, that they exceed, or run out of 
the Retort, and fo tall into the Receiver, as they were 
put into the Retort, eſpecially if ſo. be that the 
fre be too hot at the firſt, Many to ſhun this incon- 
venience, add to the things putinto the Retort, ſome 
Sand, as it wcre to balalt it withal, 

How to make Oil of Roſin and Turpentine is thus made 3 Take two or three pounds of Turpentine and put it 

Oil of Tur- into a Retort of ſuch largencſs that three parts thereof . might remain empty, and for every pound of 

pentine, Turpentine add three or four ounces of Sand 3 then place the Retort in an earthen Pan filled with fit- 
ted aſhes, and ct it upon the Fornace as is fit, and to the neck thereof fit and cloſely lute a Receiver. 
Laſtly, Kindle there-under a ſoft fire at the firli, leſt the contained materials ſhould run over ; increaſe 
this hre by little and little, and take heed that the things become not too hot on a ſudden. At the 
firſt a clear and acid liquor will drop out, wherein a certain ſediment uſes to concrete 3 then will low 
forth a moſt clear oil, ſomewhat reſembling the watry and phlegmatick liquor : then muſt the fre be 
ſomewhat increaſed, that the third oily, clear, thin, and very golden coloured liquor may riſe and 
diſtil : but then alſo a clearer and more violent fire mult be raiſed, that fo you may extra&t an Ol, 
that will be red like a Carbuncle, and of a confiſtence indifferently thick. Thus therefore you may 
extract four kinds of Liquors out of Turpentine, and receive them being different in ſeveral Recei- 
vers; yctTjudgeit better to receive them all in one, that ſo by diſtilling them again afterwards you 
may ſeparate your defired Oil; riow there will ten or twelve ounces of Oil flow from a pound of 
Turpentine. This kind of Oil is effeCtual againſt the Paltie, Convulſions, Punctures of the Nerves, 
and wounds of all the nervous parts. 

How to make But you ſhall thus extra& Oil out of Wax : Take one pound of Wax, melt it, and put it into a 

Oil of Wax. Glaſs Retort ſet in Sand or Aſhes, as we mentioned a little before in drawing Oil of Turpentine, then 
diſtil it, by increaſing the fire by degrees. There diſtils nothing forth of Wax, belides an oily ſub- 
ſtance and a little Phlegma, yet portion of this oily ſubſtance preſently concretes into a certain butter- 
like matter, which therefore would be diſtilled over again : you may draw 5 vj-or vij. of Oil from 


The faculties one pound of Wax, This Oil is effeRtual againſt Contuſions, and alſo very good againſt cold affedts, 
thercof, CHAP. 


. 


== 
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Of extrating Oil; out of the harder ſorts of Grims , as Myrrh, Maſtich, Frankincenſe, and the like. 


tioned in the former Chapter, Of Oils of more liquid Grms, adding, for every pound of Gum 


G there be who extract theſe kinds of Oils with the Retort ſet in Aſhes cr Sand, as we men- 
two pints of Aqua Vite, and two or three ounces of Oil of Turpentine, then let them infuſe 


for eight or ten days in Balneo Marie, or elſe in Horſe dung 3 then ſet it todiſtil in a Retore, Now 


this is the true manner of m_—_ Oils of Myrrh ; Take Myrrh madeinto tine Powder, and there- yg to make 
cir Yolks, being taken out 3 then place the Eggs upon a Gridiron, oil ef Myrrk; 


with fill hard Eggs in ſtcad of t 
or ſuch like Grate, in ſome moiſt place, as a Cellar, and fet under them a Leaden-eatthen pan; the 
Myrrl will diflolve into an oily watcr, which being preſently put into a Glaſs and well ſtopped, with 
an equal quantity of rectified Aqua Vite , and ſo ct for three or tour moneths in hot Horſe dung, 
which palt, the veſſel ſhall be taken forth, and ſo ſtopped that the contained liquor may be poured 
into an Alembick, for thcre will certain groſs ſetling by this means remain in the bottom, then ſet 
your Alembick in Balneo, and fo draw oft the Aqua Vite and phlegmatick liquor, and there will re- 


main in thc bottom, a pure and clear Oil, whereto you may give a curious colour by mixing there- gow to piveir 
[ a pleaſing co- 
Now let us ſhew the Compolition, and manner of making of Balſams, by giving you one or two lour and ſmell. 


with ſome Alkanet, and a ſmell by dropping thereinto a little Gil of Sage, Cinamon, or Cloves. 


examples; the firſt of which is taken out of Yeſalius his Surgery 3 and is this, 


R Terebinth.opt. i j. of. Lars Iv. gum. elem. 3 iv. (5. thuris, myrrhe, gum. bedere, centaur. majoris, —_— his 


ligni aloes, an. 5; ii). galange, caryopbyl. conſolide majoris, Cinamont, nucis moſchat. zedoarie, Zinzib. diftam- 
ni albi, an. 5; \. olei vermizm terreſirium, 5 ij. aqua vite tb vj. 

The manncr of making it is thus; Let all theſe things be beaten and made ſmall, and fo infuſed 
for thrce days ſpaccin Agra Vite, then diſtilled in a Retort, juſt as we faid you muſt diſtil Oil of 
Turpcntine and Wax. There will low hence three ſorts of Liquors; the firſt waterith and clear, 
the other thin and of pure golden colour, the third of the colour of a Carbuncle, which is the true 
Balſam, The tirlt liquor is ctfc&tual againſt the weakneſs of the ſtomach coming of a cold cauſe, for 
that it cuts phlegm and diſcuſſes flatulencies the ſecond helps freſh and hot bleeding wounds, as alſo 
the Pallic; the third is chiefly effectual againſt theſe ſame effects. The compoſition of the follow- 


ing Balſamum is out of Fallopius, and is this, Rc Terebinth. clare, th ij. olei de ſemine lini, tt j. reſing pi- FaVopius his 


ni, 5 vij. thuris, myrrhe,aloes, maſtiches, ſarcocol. an. F iij. macis ligni aloes, an. ij. croci 3 (*, Let them Ballam- 


all be put intoa glaſs Retort, ſet in aſhes and fo diſtilled. Firtt there will come forth a clear water, 
then preſently atter a reddiſh oil, moſt profitable for wounds. 

Now you mult know that by this means we may eaſily diſtil all Axungiaes, Fats, parts of Crea- 
tures, Woods, all kinds of Barks and Seeds, it fo be that they be firſt macerated as they ought to 
be, yet ſo that there will come forth more watry than oily humidity. Now for that we formerly 
frequently mentioned Thus or Frankincenle, I have here thought good out of Thevets Coſmogra- 
phy to give you the Deſcription of the Tree from which it flows. The Frankincenſe Tree (faith he) 
grows naturally in Arabia, reſembles a Pine, yielding a moiſture that is preſently hardned, and it con- 
cretes into whitiſh clear grains, fatty within, which caſt into the hre, take flame. Now Frankin- 
cenſe is adulterated with Pine-roſin and Gum, which is the cauſe that you ſhall ſeldom tind that 
with us, as it is here deſcribed 3 you may find out the dcceit thus, for that neither Rofin nor any 
other Gum takes flame for Roſin goes away in {moke, but Frankincenſe preſently burns. The 
ſmell alſo bewrays the counterfeit, for it yields no grateful ſmell as Frankincenſe doth. The Ara- 


. bians wound the Tree that fo the liquor may the more readily flow forth , whereof they make great The faculties 


What Fram 
kincenſe 1s. 


ain, It fills up hollow ulcers and cicatrizes them wherefore it enters as a chief ingredient into *** 


artificial Balſam 3 Frankincenſe alone made into Powder and applied, ftanches the bloud that flows 
out of the wounds, 

Matthiolus aith, that it being mixed with Fullers-earth, and oil of Roſes, is a fingular remedy 
againſt the inflammation of the Breſts of Women lately delivered of child. 
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CHAP. XVI 
The makgng of Oil of Vitriol. 


TI 


again made into Powder, that fo it may becalcined again, and you ſhall do thus fo often and long 
until it ſhall be pcrfectly calcined, which is when as it ſhall be exactly red; then let it be made into 
Powder, and put it intoan earthen Retort, like that wherein Aqua fortis is uſually drawn, adding, 
for every pound of your calcined Vitriol of Tile-ſherds, or powdered Brick one quarter; then put 
the Retort furniſhed with its Receiver into a Fornace of Reverberation, always keeping a ſtrong 
tixc, and that for the ſpace of 48 hours, more or leſs according to the manner and plenty of diſtil- 
ling liquor. You ſhall know the diſtillation is finiſhed when as the Receiver ſhall begin torecover 
his ative perſpicuity, being not now filled with yaporous ſpirits, wherewith as long as the humour 
diftills it is repleniſhed and looks white, ; 


Mmm A 


Ake ten pounds of Vitriol, which being made into Powder, put it intoan earthen pot, and The fign of 
ſet it upon hot coals until it be calcined, which is when as it becomes reddiſh ; atter ſome perfefly cab 
five or tix hours, when as it ſhall be throughly cold, break the pot, and let the Vitriol be ©#ed virriol. 
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"Of Diſtillations. Book XXVIE 


| A Fornaceor Reverberation furniſhed with bis R etort and Recerver: 


Now for the Recciver there are two things 
to be obſerved. The firſt is, that it be =_ and 
very capacious, that it may not be diſtended 
and broken by the abundant flowing of vapo- 
rous ſpirits, as it doth oft-times happen 3 ano- 
ther thing is, that you ſet it in a vellel filled 
with cold water, left it ſhould be broken by 
being over-hot z you may cahily perceive all 
this by this Figure. | 


\ 


mln 


LY —————k_—_cn—==u 

A Shews the Fornace. ——— 
B The Retort. 
C The Recerver. 


D The Veſſel filled with cold Water. bo —ZEIT Ea _ = 


[ 
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CHAP. XVII, 
A Table or Catalogue of Medicins and Inftruments ſerving for the Cure of Diſeaſes. 


Edicins and Medicinal meats fit for the cure of Diſeaſes, are taken from living Creatures, 

Plants, and Minerals. From living Creatures are taken , Horns, Hoofs, Hairs, Feathers, 

Shells, Sculls, Scales, Sweats, Skins, Fats, Fleſh, Bloud, Entrails, Urin, Bones, Extreme parts, 

Heart, Liver, Lungs, Brain, Womb, Seeundine, Teſticles, Pizzle, Bladder, Sperm, Tail, Coats of the Ventricle, 
Exfirations, Briſtles, Silk,, Webs, Tears, Spittle, Honey, Wax, Eggs, Milk, Butter, Cheeſe, Marroxy, Rennet. 

Smells whether they be ſtinking or ſweet, as alſo Poiſons : whole Creatures themſelves : as, Foxes, 
IWhelps, Hedg-hogs, Frogs, Worms, Crabs, Cray-fiſhes, Scorpions, Horſleeches, Swallows, Dungs, 

From Plants, thet is, Trees, Shrubs, and Herbs, are taken , Roots, Moſt, Pith, Siens, Buds, Stalkg, 
Leaves, Flowers, Cups, Fibers, or Hairy threads, Ears,Seeds, Bark,, Wood, Meal, Fuices, Tears, Oils, Gums, 
Rofins, Rottepneſs, Maſi or Spiſſament, Manna, which falling down like Dew upon Plants preſently con- 
cretes, Whole Plants, as Mallows, Onions, &c. 

Metals or Minerals are taken either from the Water or Earth, and are either kinds of Earth. Stones, 
or Metals, &c. The kinds of Earth are , Bole-Armenick, Terra ſigillata, Fullers-earth, Chalk,, Oker, 
Plaſter, Lime, Now the kinds of Stones are, Flints, Lapis Judaicus, Lapis Lyncis, the Pumice, Lapis 
Hzmatites, Amiantus, GalaCtites, Sprnge-ſtones, Diamonds, Sapphire, Chryſolite, Topace, Load-ſtone, the 
Pyrites or Fire-ſtone, Alabaſter, Marble, Cryſtal, and many other precious Stones, The kinds of Salts 
as well Natural as Artificial are , Common Salt, Sal Nitrum, Sal Alkali,Sal Ammoniacum.Salt of Urin, 
Salt of Tartar, and generally all Salts that may be made of any kind of Plants. Thoſe that are com- 
monly called Minerals, are, Marchaſite, Antimony, Muſcovy-glaſs, Tutty, Arſnick, Orpiment, Lazure, or 
Blue, Roſe-agar, Brimſtone, Quickſilver, White Coperas, Chalcitis, Pſory, Roman Vitriol, Colcother, Vitriol or 
Green Coperas, Alumen ſciffile, Common Alm, Alumen Rotundum, Alumen liquidum, Alumen plumo- 
ſum, Borax or Bxrrace, Bitumen, Naptha, Cinnabaris, or Vermilion, Litharge of Gold, Litharge of Silver, 
Chryſocolla, Scandaracha, Red Lead, White Lead, and divers other. Now thc Metals themſelves are, 


_ Gold, Silver, Tron, Lead, Tin, Braff, Copper, Steel, Lattin, and ſuch as ariſe from theſe as the Scales, 


Verdigreaſe, Ruſt. &&c. Now from the Waters, as the Sea, Rivers, Lakes, and Fountains, and the mud 
of theſe Waters, are taken divers Medicins, as White and Red Coral, Pearls, and infinite other things 
which Nature the Hand-maid of the great Architect of this World, hath produced for the cure of Diſ- 
eaſes; fothat into what part ſoever you turn your eyes, whether to the ſurtace of the Earth, or the 
bowels thereof, a great multitude of Remedies preſent themſelves to your view. The choice of all 
which is taken from their ſubſtance, or quantity, quality, aCtion, place, ſeaſon, ſmell, taſte, fight, figure, 
and weight, other circumſtances, as Sy/riuys hath abundantly ſhewed in his Book written upon this 
Subject. Of theſe Simples are made divers Compoſitions 3 as, Collyria, Caputpurgia, Eclegmata, 
Dentifrices, Dentiſcalpia, Apophlegmatiſmi, Gargariſms, Pills, Boles, Potions, Emplaſters, Vnguents, Cerats, 
Liniments, Embrocations, Fomentations, Epithemes, Attradtives, Reſolvers, Suppuratives, Emellients, Mun- 
dificatives, Incarnatives, Cicatrizers, Putrifiers, Corroſives, Aglutinatives, Anodynes, Apozemes, Fulips, Sy- 
rups, Powders, Tablets, Opiats, Conſerves, Preſerves, Confettions, Rowls omits, Sternutatories, Sudorificks, 
Clyſters. Peſſaries, $ m—_ Fumigations, Trochiſces, Frontrails, Caps, Stomachers, Bags, Baths, Half- 
baths, Virgins Milk, F uci, Pications, Depilatories, Veſicatories, Potential Canteries, Noſe-gays, Fans, Cano- 
pres, or extended cloths to make wind, Artificial Foxntains to diſtil or drop down Liquors. 

Now thoſe that are thonght to be nouriſhing Medicins are, Reſftauratives.,Culliſes, Expreſſions,Gellies, 
Ptiſans, Barly-creams, Panadoes, Almond milk, March-panes, Wafers, Hydroſacchar, Hydromel. and ſuch 
other drinks; Mucilages, Oxymel, Oxycrate, Rofe-Vinegar, Hydrelium, Metheglin, Sider, Drink, of Cervi- 
= dle, Beer, Vinegar, Verjuice, Oil, Steeled Water, Water brewed with Bread-crums, Hippocras, Perry, and 

uch like, 

Waters and diſtilled Oils, and divers other Chymical Extractions : As the Waters and Oils of hot, 
drie and aromatick things, drawn in a Copper Alembick, with a cooler, with ten times as much wa- 
ter in weight as of Herbs; now the Herbs mult be drie, that the diſtillation may the better ſucceed, 

Waters are extracted out of Flowers put into a Retort, by the heat of the Sun, or of Dung, or of 
an heap of preſſed-out Grapes, or by Batneo? if there be a Receiver, put and cloſely luted thereto. All 
kinds of Salt of things calcined, diflolved in Water, and twice or thrice filtred, that ſo they may be- 
ome more pure and tit to yield Oil, ON 

ther 
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Other Diſtillations are made either in Cellars by the coldneſs or moiſtneſs of the place, the things 
being laid either upon a Marble, or elſc hanged up in a Bag 3 and thus is made Oil of Tartar, and of 
Salts, and other things of an aluminous nature. | 

Bones muſt be ditiilled by deſcent, or by the joining together of Veſſels. All Woods, Roots, Barks, 
Shells of Fiſhes, and Secd,or Grains,as of Corn, Broom, Beans, and other things whoſe juice cannot be 
got out by cxpreſſion, mult be diſtilled by deſcent, or by the joining together of Veſlcls in a Rever- 
beratory Fornace. 

Metals calcined and having acquired the Nature of Salt, ought tobe diſſolved and filtred, and then 
evaporated till they be dric 3 then let them be diffolved in diſtilled Vinegar, and then evaporated and 
dricd again 3 for ſo they will cafily diftil in a Cellar' upon a Marble or in a Bag, Or elfe by putting 
them into a glaſſic Retort, and ſetting it in Sand, and fo giving Fire thereto by degrees, until all the 
watery humidity be diſtilled ; then change the Receiver, and lute another cloſe to the Retort, then 
increaſe the Fire above and below, and thus there will flow forth an Oil very red coloured. Thus arc 
all Mctalline things diſtilled, as Alums, Salts, &c. 

Gums, 4xungte, and generally all Rofins, are diſtilled by a Retort ſet in an carthen Veſſel filled 
with Aſhes upon a Fornace; now the hre mult be increaſcd by little and little according to the diffe- 
rent condition of the diſtilled matters, 


The Veſſels and Inſtruments ſerving for Diſtillation are commonly theſe, 


Ottoms of Alembicks, The heads of them, from whence the liquors drop. Refrigeratories. Veſſels ſor 
ſublimation, For reverberation, For diſtilling by deſcent. Crucibles and another ſuch, Veſſels for 
Calcination, Hair-ſtrainers, Bags, Earthen Platters, Veſſels for circulation, as Pelicans, Earthen Baſins 
for filtring, Fornaces, the ſecret fornaces of Philoſophers, #he Philoſophers Egg, Cucurbites Retarts, Bolt- 
heads, Urinals, Receivers, Veſſels ſo fitted together that the lowermoſt receives the month of the uppermoſt, 
whence they may be termed conjoined Veſſels : they are uſed in diſtilling per deſcenſum. Marbs exquiſitely 
ſmooth for diſtillations to be made in Cellars, Pots to diſſolve calcined Metals in. 


A Catalogue of the Surgeons Inſtruments mentioned in this whole Work. : 


R Ings wherein little Lancets lie hid, to open Impoſthumes, Trunks or hollow Inſtruments going with ſprings. 
YA went, or covler for the womb made like a Peſſary. Hollow Tents. Sundry Canteries, as flat, round, 
ſharp-pointed, cutting, O:c. Conſtriftory rings to twitch or bind the Columella, Speculum Oris, Ocul. Ani, 
Uteri. 4 Trunk or Pipe with an actual Canteryin it, Crooked Knives, A Pipe in form of a Quill. Divers 
Truſſes, with one or more bolſters, A ſhoulder-band to be put about the neck, to bold up a Truſt, A Needle to 
draw through a golden Wier, &c. Pipes with feneſtels, and Needles fit for ſutures, Cutting Muliet;z, Mullet; 
onely to bold and not to cut. Mullet s to take forth fplinters of bones. Mullets to draw Teeth. An Incifion knife. 
Scrapers to plain or ſmooth the bones, or elſe to cut them. Cutting or hollow Scrapers. A leaden Mallet to 
drive the Scrapers or Chizzels into the ſell, A Gimblet in ſhape and uſe, reſembling that which Coopers uſe 
to lift up the ſunk ſtaves of their cask, withall, Levatories of which kind is the three-footed one. Old Le- 
vatories, which taken up by their handles, and their tongues being put under the depreſt bones.lift them up.Saws. 
A Deſquamatory Trepan. Pliers to take forth ſplinters of bones. A Gimblet to perforate the skull, A Trepan 
fit to divide the Fkgell, with the Scrue, Point, or Piercer, Brace, and Cover or Cap, that keeps it from running in 
too far. A Plate to ſet one foot of the Compaſi upon. A cntting pair of Compaſſes both open and ſhut, a fit in- 
ftrument to deprefi the Dura Mater without hurting thereof. A Syringe t» make injection withall, A pair of 
Pirc:rs with holes through them to take up the skin for making a Seton. Setons as well drie as moiſined with 
ointments. The Beaks of Crows, Parats, Swans, Ducks, Lizards, Cranes, are either ſtrait, crooke1.,toothe1, or 
ſmooth. Catch-bullets, and Pliers to draw forth pieces of mail, and fplinters of bones that lie deep in. Hollow 
and ſmooth Dilaters diverſly made for the different wounds of the parts. Probes fit for to put flamulaes int» 
woznds , and theſe are either ſtrait or crooked, perforated or unperforated. Scrned Millets to draw forth bar- 
bed heads of arrows, and the like. Lancets to let blond, and ſcarifie, as well ſtrait as crooked. A Pyulcos, or 
Matter-4rawer. Ligatures, Bands, Swathes, Thongs of Leather, TVoollen, Linnen, round, ſlit, ſown together; 
Again ſume are upper binders, other under-binders, Again,theſe are either expreſſing or elſe containing. and that 
either the applied Medicin, or the lips of wounds, or members put in a fit poſture, which therefore they call a 
$S arcotick Ligatiire, Thred, Bottoms or Clews of Thred or Yarn. Pledgets, CC ompreſſes. Bolſters, doubled Cloths, 
Ferulz, or Splints. C-ſſes,Boxes, Frnks, Gloſſocomies. Arabi, a kind of Gloſſocomy. A Pully with its wheels, 
and worden, and iron Pins whereon the wheels may run, Ropes as well todraw an4 extend. as hold up the 
member, &c. Scruc-pins, A Handvice, Hooks, Buttons or Stays to faſten to the skjn to bold together the lips 
of the wouds, Lint caſhions, Pillows, Linnen Cleths, Files, Dentiſcalpia, Dentitricia, Dentiſpicia. Cathe- 
ters, Guiders of the Works A Bathing Chair or Seat, Bathing Trwbs, Half Tubs,Caldrons, Funnels, with. all 
other circumſtances belonging to a Bath. Stoves, or Hot-houſes to ſweat in. Cocks to turn and let out Water. 
A Gimblet to break, the Stone. Hooks, Hollow Probes ſlit on the upper ſides. Winged li(truments to draw 
forth tones. An Inſtrument to cleanſe the Bladder. Spatulaes ſtraight and crooked. Cupping-glafſes, Horns, 
Pipes, or Catheters to wear Caruncles, Artificial members, as Eyes of Gold enamelled, CC. An Urinal or 
Caſe to ſave the water in. An Artificial Yard. Crutches, Nipples, or Leaden Covers for ſore Brejts. Griffins 
Talons to draw forth a Mola ont of the Womb. A Sucking Glaſſ to draw a Breſt withall. Peſſaries both long 
and wal, Syringes to give Glyſters, as alſo to make injection into the Ears and Womb. 
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The Efiges of HIPPOCRATES of (OOS, 


the Prince of PuysSIc1iaNs. 
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| E Nvithum, Hippocrates, quod te potuere ſuperbe 
Eoz numquam flettere Reg opes, 
Cecropide fronti ex auro fulgente coronam 
Promeriti memores impoſuere tu. 
Gratia ſed levis eft, Attzus tantus Athens , 
N ec fuit hinc uni quam tibi partus honos. 
Nam quod que recreent languentia corpora morbo 
Pronias fuerts promere largus opes ; 
Sed tua tam fundit, quam magni machina Mund: f 
Gratia, & infignts tam tua fama volat. ; 


Box. Gra. Pariſ. Medic. 


SELECT 


Lis. XXVIL 


SerecrT ArnoRiIsms concerning SURGERY, 
Collected out of the Aphoriſms of the 


we HITTOCCHETNS 


Aphor.27. Hoſocver being ſuppurate or hydropical, are burnt, or cut therefore, if all the Wat- 
Sed.6, ter or Water flow forth at once, they certainly die. 

31. 6, The drinking of Wine, or a Bath, Fomentation, Bloud-letting, or Purging, help the pains 
of the Eycs. 

38. 6. Suchas have hidden, or not ulcerated Cancers, had bettcr not to cure them. For healed, 
they quickly diez not curcd, they live the longer, 

55. 6, Gouty pains uſually ſtir in theSprivg and Fall, 

28, 6, Eunuchs arc not troubled with the Gout, neither do they become bald. 

49. 6, Whoſoever arc troubled with the Gout, have eaſe in forty days, the inflammation ccaling, 

66.5. Ingreat and dangerous Wounds, if no {welling appear, it is ill. 

67. 5. Soft tumours are good, but crude ones ill. 

25, 6. Foran Eryſelas, or Inflammation toreturn from without inwards, it is not good z but to 
come from within outwards, is very good, 

19. 7. An Eryſipelas coming upon the bearing of a bone, is evil. 

20, 7. Putrefaction or ſuppuration coming upon an Eryſipelas, is ill. 

21, 6. If Varices or H#morrhoids happen to ſuch as are mad, their madneſs ceaſes. 

21. 7. A flux of bloud cnſuing upon a great pulſation in ulcers, is ill. 

26, 2. It is a better that a Fever happen upon a Convulfion, than a Convulfion upen a Fever. 

4. 6. Thoſe Ulcers that have the skin ſmooth or ſhining about them, are evil. 
18. 6, The Wound is deadly whereby the Bladder, Brain, Heart, Midriff, any of the ſmall Guts, 


Stomach. or Liver are hurt, 
45. 6, Whatſoever Ulcers are of a ycars continuance or more, the bone muſt neceſſarily {cale, and 


the ſcars become hollow. 
2, 7. The bone being affected, if the fleſh be livid, it is ill, 
14. 7. Stupidity and lack of Reaſon upon a blow on the Head, is evil. 
24. 7. A Delirium happens it a bone (to wit, the skull )be cut even to the hollownels thereof. 
Whileſt Ps or matter 1s in generating, Pains and Fevers happen rather than when it is already 


made, 
18, 5. Cold things arc hurtful to the Bones, Tecth,Nerves, Brain, Spinal Marrow 3 but hot things 


are good. 


46, 2, Two Pains infcliing together, but not the ſame place, the more vehement obſcures the 
other. 8 

74. 7. A corruption, an Abſcels of the bone is cauſed by the corruption of the fleſh. 

50. 6, Coacar. prenot.a livid or drie Ulcer, or yellowiſh, is deadly. 

19. 6. When as a Bone, or Grifile, or Nerve, or {mall portion of the Cheek, or the Prepuce is cut 
aſunder, it neither increaſes, nor grows together. 

24. 6. Apb.& 513. Coacar. It any of the {mall guts be cut, it knits not again. 

50, 7. Thoſe that have the Brain ſphacelate, that is, corrupt, they die within three days it they 
eſcape theſe, they recover. 

9. 7. Bleeding at a wound cauſing a Convulhion, is the fore-teller of death, 

20. 5. Cold is biting to Ulcers, hardens the skin, cauſes pain, not eaſily coming to ſuppuration, 
blackneſs, aguilh ſhakings, convulſions, cramps. 

50. 8. Coac. Thoſe who have the Temples cut, have a convullion upon the parts contrary to the 
Section. 

44. 7. Whoſoever being ſuppurate are burnt or cut, if pure and white quitture ſhall low torth, 
they eſcape 3 but if that which 1s bloudy, teculent, and ſtinking, then they die. . 

Galen Comment. ad Aphor. 29. 2. It is not tit totake in hand to cure ſuch as are ina deſperate caſe, 
but to leave them, one toretelling the end of the diſeaſe, 

Celſus, cap.10, lib,20, It is better to triea doubttul remedy than none at all, 
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The Effigies of GALEN the Prince of Puys1cians 
| next to HierPOCRATES- 
1 : Dj = &J W M J 
1 0 | N I) wjj"S Iz 
t) ww — 
Peel 7 
S . ] | Ouum erat Hippocratem drymo & ſemine Divim 
Orbem muneribus concthare fibt : 


Scripta ſed nmyolbyit tam multo emgmate, verum 
| Ut quamvss ſolers nullus habere queat ; 
| Pergameti auxilio mfr fint monimenta Galent, 
Cui dota ambages ſuſtulit Arte Jents ; 
| Ergo matte efto wirtute, arcana reſolvens, 
* Quenulli fuerant nota, Galene, privs ; 
Obſtringenſque orbem eterno tibi munere totum, 
ZEterms ſacras te quoque temporibus. 
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Rules of Surgery by the Au THOR. 


I, Ractice is an Operation agreeable to the | Legs, cither towalk, ſtand or fit, but to reſt them- 


Rules and Laws of the Theory, 

2, Health is not received by Words, but by 
Remedics hily uſed, 

3. Remedics known and approved by Uſe and 
Reaſon, are to be preferred betore ſuch as are un- 
known, or but lately found out, 

4. Science without Experience gets the Phy- 
fician no great credit with the Patient. 

. He that would perform any great and no- 
table Work, muſt diligently apply himſelf to the 
knowlcdge of his ſubject. 

6. It is the part ofa good Phyſician to heal the 
diſcaſe, orcertainly to bring it to a better pals, as 
Nature ſhall give leave. 

7. The Surgeon muſt be active, induſtrious, 
and well-handed, and not truſt too much to 
Books. - 

8, Hethat hath not bcen verſed in the opera- 
tions of the Art, nor a frequent auditor! of the 
LeQures of ſuch as are learned therein, and ſets 
forth himſelf for a brave Surgeon, for that he hath 
read much, he is either much deceived or impu- 
dent. 

9. He ſhall never do any thing praiſc-worthy 
that hath got his Maſtery in Surgery by Gold, not 
by Ute. 

- Io. You ſhall comfort the Paticnt with hope 
of Recovery, even when as there is danger of 
death. 

11. Tochange Phyſicians and Surgeons is trou- 
bleſom, but not good for the Patient. 

12, Though the Diſcaſe prove Jong, yet it is 
not fit that the Phyſician give over the Patient, 

13. Great wounds of large Veffels are to be 
judged dcadly, 

14, Every contuſion muſt be brought to ſup- 
puration. 

15. As the nature or kind of the diſcaſe mult 
be known, ſoalſo mult the remedy. 

16. An Abſceſs of the bone of the Palat, is in 
danger to cauſe a ſtinking breath. 

17. Bleeding cauſed by heat, muſt be repreſlt 
by cold. 

18, Wounds of nervous parts require Medi- 
cins which by the ſubtilty of the parts may enter 
in and draw from far. - 

19, It isnot fit for ſuch as have Ulcers in their 


ſclvcs in bed. 

20, All biting and acrid Medicins are offenſive 
to clean Ulcers. 

21, For reſtoring of diſlocations you muſt 
hold them falt, firetch them out, and force 
them in, 

22, A great Gangrene admits no cure but 
cutting. 

23. Amonſtr is a thing difſenting from the 
Laws of Nature, 

24. Wounds of the Cheſt preſently become (a- 
nious and purulent. 

25, The wounds made by all venomous Crea- 
tures are dangerous, 

26, The South wind blowing, wounded mem- 
bers cafily become mortified, 

27. Such as are wounded, and deſire to be 
quickly whole, mult keep a ſpare dict. 

28, Untemperate bodies do not eaſily recover 
of diſcaſes. 

29, Round Ulcers, unlefs they be drawn ints 
another hgure, do not eafily heal up. 

39. An Erylipelatous Ulcer requires purgation 
by ſtool. 

31. Crying is good for an Infant, for it ſerves 
in ſtead of exerciſc and evacuation. 

32. Grief is good for none but ſuch asare ve- 
ry tat. 

33+ Idlencſs weakens and extinguiſheth the 
native heat, 

34. Anill-naturcd Ulcer yields not, unleſs to a 
powerful Remedy. 

35+ ABgth reſolves and diſcuſſes humours, and 
gently procyres ſweat. 

36, Cold diſcaſes arc troubleſom to cold peo- 
ple, and hard to be helped 3 but in young bodies 
they arc neither (o troublelom, nor contumacious. 

37. Exerciſed Bodies are lcfs ſubject to dif- 
caſes. 

3s. Moiſt Bodics though they need ſmall 
nouriſhment, yet ſtand they in need of large 
evacuation, 

39. Sick people die ſooner of a hot diſtemper 
than of a cold, by reaſon of the quick and ative 
operation of fire, 

40. Thequitture that flows from an ulcer is 
laudable, which is white, ſmooth and equal. 


The End of the Seven and Twentieth Book, 
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BOOK XXVIII 
How to make Reports and to Embalm the Dead. 


K2z: Ow it onely remains that we inſtruct the Surgeon in making and framing his Report or 
2218) Opinion, cither of the Death of any perſon, or of the weaknels or deprivation of any 
RE mcmber in the function or execution of its proper office and duty, Herein it is mect 
; that he be very conſiderate, that is to ſay, ingenious or wiſe in making his Report, be. 

Prin becauſe thc cvents of Diſcaſes are often-times doubtful and uncertain, neither can any 
man fore-tell them certainly, whether they will be for life or death, by reaſon of the manifold nature 
of the Subje& of which we ſpeak, andalſo the uncertain condition of the humours both in their kind 
and motion. Which was the cauſe why Hippocrates even in the firſt of his Aphoriſms pronounceth 
that Judgment is difficult. But firſt of all, it is very expedient that a Surgeon be of an honeſt mind, 
that he mult always have before his eycs a careful regard of true piety, that is to ſay, the fear of God 
and faith in Chriſt, and love toward his Neighbors, with hope of lite everlaſting, leſt that he being, 
carricd away by favour, or corrupted with money or rewards, ſhould afhrm or teltihe thoſe wounds 
to be ſmall that are great, and thoſe great that are ſmall ; for the report of the word is received of 
the Surgeon according to the Civil Law, 

It is recorded in the Works of ancient Phylicians,that Wounds may be called great for three reſpects, 
The firſt is by reaſon of the greatneſs of the diſſolved Unity, or reſolution of Continuity 3 and ſuch 
are theſe wounds, which made by a violent ſtroke with a Back-{word have cut off the Arm or Leg, 
or overthwart the Brett, The ſecond is by reaſon of the dignity or worthineſs of the partz now 
this dignity dependeth on the excellency of the action 3 theretore thus = little wound made with 
a Bodkin, or Knife, in any part whoſe ſubſtance is noble, as in the Brain, Heart, Liver, or any other 
part whoſe a&tion and function is neceſſary to preſerve life, as in the Weafon, Lungs, or Bladder, is 
judged great, The third is, by rcaſon of the greatneſs and ill habit, or the abundance of ill humours, 
or debility of all the woundcd body 3 ſo thoſe wounds that are made in the nervous parts, and old de- 
caicd people, are ſaid to be great. But in ſearching of wounds let the Surgeon take heed that he be 
not deceived by his Probe. For many times it cannot go into the bottom ot the wound but ſtoppeth 
and fiicketh by the way, either becauſe he hath not placed the Patient in the ſame poſture wherein 
he was when he reccived his hurt 3 or elſe for that the ſtroke being made down-right, flipt afide to 
the right or Ictt hand, or ciſe from below upwards, or from above downwards, and then he may ex- 
ped that the wound is but little, and will be cured in a ſhort time, when it is like to be long in curing, 
or elſe mortal. Therefore from the firſt day it behooveth him to ſuſpend his judgment of the wound 
until the ninth, ferin time the accidents will thew themſelves manitetily whether they be ſmall or 
great, according to the condition of the wound or wounded bodies, and the liate of the air according 
to his primitive qualitics, or venomous corruption. 

But gencrally the ſigns whereby we may judge of diſeaſes whether they be great or ſmall, of long 
or ſhort continuance, mortal or not mortal, are four. For they are drawn either from the nature 
and cflence of the Diſeaſe, or from the cauſe or effects thereof, or elſe from the fimilitude, propor- 
tion, and compariſon of thoſe Diſcaſcs, with the ſeaſon or preſent conſtitution of the times. There- 
fore it weare called to the cure of a green wound, whole nature and danger is no other but a ſinple 
ſolution of Continuity in the muſculous fleſh, we may preſently pronounce that wound to be of no 
danger, and that it will ſoon be cured. But if it have an Ulker annexcd unto it, that is, if it be ſa- 
nious, then we may ſay it will be more difficult and long, in curing 3 and ſo we may pronounce of all 
Diſcaſes, taking aſign of their eſſence and nature, But of the figns that arc taken of the cauſes, let 
this bean example. A wound that is made with a ſharp-pointed and heavy weapon, as with an 
Halberd being ſiricken with great violence, muſt be accounted great, yga and alſo mortal, if the acci- 
dents be correſpondent. | 

But if the Paticnt fall to the ground through the violence of the ſtroke, it a cholerick vomiting 
follow thereon, if his {ightfail him, together with a giddineſs, if bloud come forth at his eyes and no- 
firils, if diſtraction tollow with loſs of memory and ſcnſe of feeling, we may ſay that all the hope of 
life remaineth in one ſmall ſign which is to be deduced from the affects of the wound, But by com- 
paring it unto the ſcaſon that then is, and diſeaſes that then aſſault Mans Body, we may ſay, that all 
thoſe that are wounded with Gun-ſhot, are in danger of death, as it happencd in the Skirmitlhes at 
the Sicge of Roan, and at the battle of Saint Denis. For at that time, whether it were by reafor-of 
the fault of the Heavens, or Air, through the evil humours of mans body, and the diſturbance of them, 
all wounds that were made by Gun-ſhot, were for the moſt part mortal. So likewiſe at certain ſea- 
ſons of the year, we ſee the Small-pox and Meazles break forth in children, as it were by a certain pe- 
ſtilent contagion to the deſtruction of children onely, inferring a moſt cruel vomit and laskz and 
in ſucha Scaſon the judgment of thoſe Diſeaſes is not difficult. But you by the following ſigns 
may know what parts are wounded, If the Patient fall down with the ſtroke, it he lie {enlleſs 
'as it were aſleep, if he avoid his excrements unwittingly , if hebe taken with giddinefſs, if bloud 
come out at his Ears, Mouth, and Noſe, and if he vomit choler, you may underitand that the skull 
is fracturcd, or pierced through, by the defe& of his underſtanding and diſcourſe. You alfomay 
know when the $kull is fractured , by the judgment of your external ſenſes, as it by fecling it with 
your finger you hnd it elevated or depreſſed beyond the natural limits, it by {triking it with the end 
of a Probe, when the Pericranixm or nervous film that inyelteth the skull is cut crols-wite, and {odi- 
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vided there from it, it yield a baſe and unperfe& ſound like unto a pot-ſherd that is broken, or rather 
like to an earthen Pitcher that hath a clett, or rent therein, 

But we may ſay, that death isat hand if his Reaſon and Underſtanding fail him, if he be ſpeech- Signs of death 
lefs, it his ſight forſake him, if he would tumble headlong out of his bed , being not at all ableto re- Þy a wound 
move the other parts of his body 3 if he have a continual Fever, if his tongue be black with drineſs, if 22 "®* head. 
the edges of the wound be black or drie, and caſt forth no ſanious matter, if they reſemble the colour 
of ſalted ficſh, ihe have an Apoplexy, Phrentic, Convultion or Pallie, with an involuntary excretion, 
or abſolute ſuppreſſion of the Urine and Excrements. You may know that a man hath his throat, $18ns that the 
that is, his weaſon and wind-pipe cut : Firſt by the fight of his wound, and next by the aboliſhment "59a 1 cur. 
of the function or office thereot both ways, for the Patient can neither ſpeak nor ſwallow any meat 
or drink z and the parts that are cut aſunder, divide themſelves by rctra&tion upwards or downwards þ... 
one from another, whereof cometh ſudden or preſent death. You may know that a Wound hath _— 
pierced into the brelt or concavity of the body, it the air come forth at the wound making a certain pierced in the 
whizzing noilc, it the Patient breath with great difficulty, ithe feel a great heavineſs or weight on or concavity of 
about the midriff, whereby it may be gathered that a great quantity of bloud lieth upon the place or th< cheſt. 
midriff, and ſo cauſcth him to feel a weight or heavineſs, which by little and little, will be catt up by 
vomiting. But a littleatter a Fever cometh, and the breath is unſavoury and ſtinking, by reaſon that 
the putritying bloud is turned into ſaxzes : the Patient cannot lie but on his back, and he hath an of- 
ten defire to vomit, but if he eſcape death, his wound will degencrate into a Fiſtula, and at length 
will conſume him by littleand little, 

We may know that the Lungs are wounded by the foaming and ſpumous bload coming out both Signs thaz che 
at the wound, and caſt up by vomiting z he is vexcd with a grievous ſhortneſs of breath, and with Lungs are 
pain in his lides. We may perccive the Heart to be wounded by the abundance of bloud that cometh v" mn a 
out of the wound, by the trembling of all the whole body, by the faint and ſmall pulſe, paleneſs of the ns — 
face, cold (weat, with often ſwooning, coldnels of the extreme parts, and ſudden death: 

When the Midriff (which the Latins call Diaphragma) is wounded , the Patient feeleth a great The Midriff, 
weight in that place, he raveth and talketh idlely, he is troubled with ſhortneſs of wind, a cough, and 
fit of grievous pain, and drawing of the intrails upwards, Wherctore when all theſe accidents ap- 
pear, we may certainly pronounce that death is at hand, | 

Death appearcth ſuddenly, by a wound of the hollow Vein, or the great Artery, by reaſon of the The Yena Cc- 
great and violent evacuation of bloud and ſpirits, whereby the tuntions of the Heart and Lungs arc %* and great 
ttopped and hindered. Artery. 

The Marrow of the back-bone being picrced, the Patient is aſſaulted with a Palſic or Convullion Tye fpinat 
very ſuddenly, and ſcnſc and motion faileth in the parts beneath it, the excrcments of the bladder arc marrow. 
cither evacuatcd againſt the Paticnts will, orelfe arealtogether ſtopped. 

When the Liver is wounded much bloud cometh out at the wound, and pricking pain diſperſcth it The Liver. 
{elf even unto the ſword-like griftle, whichhath its ſituation at the lower end of the brett-bone called 
Sternon : the bloud that followeth from thence down into the intcltines doth oft-times infer molt ma- 
lign accidents, yea, and ſometimes death. 

When the Stomach is wounded, the meat and drink come out at the wound, there tolloweth a vo- 
miting of purc cholcr, then cometh ſweating and coldneſs of the extreme parts, and therctore we 
ought to prognolticate death to tollow ſuch a wound. 

When the Milt or Spleen is wounded, black and groſs bloud cometh out at the wound, the Patient 44. Spleen, 
will be very thirlty, with pain on the lcft fide, and the bloud breaks forth into the belly, and there pu- 
trefying cauſeth molt malign and grievous accidents, and often-times death to follow, 

When the gutsare wounded, the whole body is griped and pained, the excrements come out at the The Guts, 
wound, whercat alſo oft-times the gats break forth with great violence, 

When the Reins or Kidnics arc wounded the Paticnt will have great pain in making his Urin, and The Kidnies. 
thebloud comerh out together therewith; the pain cometh down even unto the Groin, and Yard, and 
Telticles. 

When the Bladder and Urcters are wounded, the pain goeth even unto the intrails; the parts all The Bladder. 
about and belonging to the Groin, arc dittended, the Urine is bloudy that is made, and the fame alfo 
cometh oftentimes out of the wound. 

When the Womb is wounded the bloud comcth out at the privities, and all other accidents appear The Wom. 
*likeas when the Bladder is wounded. 

When the Sinews are pricked or cut half aſunder, there is great pain in the affected place, and there The Nerves, 
followeth a ſudden Inflammation, Flux, Abſceſs, Fever, Convultion, and oftentimesa Gangrene or 
Mortification of the part, whereof cometh death, unleſs it be ſpeedily prevented, 

Having declared the ſigns and tokens of wounded parts, it now remaineth that we ſet down other 
ſigns of certain kinds of death, that are not common, or natural, whereabout when there is great 
firife and contention made, it oftentimes is determined and ended by the judgment of the diſcreet 
Phyſician or Surgeon. 

Therefore if it chance that a Nurſe cither through drunkenneſs or negligence, lies upon the Infant Signs tha an 
lying in bed with her, and ſo ſtifles and (mothers it todeath: it your judgment be required, whether _— 1s (n70- 
the Infant dicd through the default or negligence of the Nurſe, orthrough ſome violent or ſudden "rs of 
diſcaſe that lay hidden and lurking in the body thereof, you ſhall tind out the truth of the matter by To 
theſe figns following, on 

For if the Infant were in good health before ifhe were not froward or crying 3 if his mouth and 
noſtrils, now bcing dead, be moiſtned or bedewed with a certain foam 3 if his face be not pale, but of 
a violet or purple colour 3 if when the body is opened the Lungs be found ſwollen and puited up, as it 
were witha certain vaporous foam, and all other intrails ſound 3 it is a token that the Infant was 
ſtifled, fmothered or ftranglcd by ſome outward violence. 


The Stomach. 
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682 How to make Reports, L1s. XXVIIL 


If the Body or dead Corps of a man be found lying in a Field, or Houſe alone, and you be called by 
a Magiſtratc to deliver your opinion, whether the man were ſlain by Lightning or ſome other violent 

death ; you may by the following ſigns find out the certainty hereof. 
Signs of ſuch For evcry body that is blaſted or ſtricken with lightning, doth caſt forth or breath out an un- 
as are flaig by wholſomc, ſtinking or ſulphureous ſmell, ſo that the Birds and Fowls ot the air, or Dogs will not once 
Lightning. (ouch it, much leſs prey or feed uponit : the part that was ſtricken often times ſound, and without 
a wound but if you ſearch it well, you ſhall tnd the bones under the skin to he bruiſed, broken or 

ſhivercd in picces. 

, But if the Lightning hath pierced into the body, with making a wound therein (according to the 
140:2-4p:54* judgment of Pliny) the wounded part is far colder than all the rett of the body. For lightning dri- 


veth the moſt thin and hery air before it,and firiketh it into the body with great violence, by the force: 


whercot the heat that was in the part is ſoon diſperſcd, waltcd, and conſumed, Lightning doth al- 
ways cave ſome impretion or fign of fome Fire cither by uſtion or blackneſs : tor no Lightning is 


without Fire, 
Morcovcr whereas all other living Creatures when they are ſtricken with Lightning , fall on the 


contrary fide, onely man fallcth on the affe&ed fide, it he be not turned with violence toward the 
coalt or region from whence the lightning came. 

If a man be ſtricken with Lightning while heis aſleep, he will be found with eyes open; contrari- 
wiſc, if he be liricken while he is awake, his eyes will be cloſed, as Pliny writeth. Philip Commines 
writcth that thoſe Bodics that are ſtricken with lightning, are not ſubject to corruption as others arc, 

Therefore in ancicnt time it was their cultom neither to burn nor bury them 3 for the brimitone 
which the Lightning bringeth with it, was unto them in ſtcad of Salt, for that by the drincſs and tiery 
hcat thereof it did preſerve them trom putretaCtion, 

Sjgns of Alſoit may be inquired in judgment, Whether any that is dead and wounded, received theſe 

wounds given wounds alive or dead. Truly the wounds that are made of a living man, it he die of them, atter his 

to a Iiving or death will appcar rcd and bloudy, with the fides or edges ſwollen, or pale round about : contrariwiſe, 
dead Man. \hofe that arc made in a dead man, will be neither red, bloudy, ſwollen nor puffed up. For all the 
facultics and functions of lite in the body do ceaſe and fall together by death 3 fo that thencetorth no 

{pirits nor bloud can be ſcnr, or flow into the wounded place, Therefore by thele ſigns which thall 

appcar, it may be declared that he was wounded dead or alive. 

Signs whether The like queſtion may come in judgment when a man is found hanged, whether he were dead or 

one be hanged alive, Thercforc if he were hangcd alive, the impreſſion or print of the rope will appear red, palc, or 

alve or dead, 11:ck, and the skin round about it will be contracted or wrinkled, by reaſon of the compreſſion which 
the cord hath madc; alſo oftentimes the head of the aſpera arteria is rent and torn, and the ſecond 
ſpondyl, and theneck luxatcd or moved out of his place. Alſo the arms and legs will be pale by rea- 
ſon of the violnt and ſudden ſuffocation of the ſpirits : morcover there will be a toam about his 
mouth, and a foamy and hlthy mattcr hanging out of hjs noſtrils, being ſent thither both by reaſon 
that the Lungs arc ſuddenly heated and ſuttocated, as alſo by the convultion and concuſhon of the 
brain, like as it were in the Falling-fickneſs. Contrariwiſe, if hc be hanged dead , none of theſe 
{igns appear: for ncither the print of the rope appcars red or pale, but of the ſame colour as 
the other parts of thc body arc, becauſe in dead men the bloud and ſpirits do not flow to the grieved 
parts, 

Whether one Whoſoever is found dead in the Waters, you ſhall know whether they were thrown into the Water 

found dead in alive or dead. For all the belly of him that was thrown in alive will be ſwollen and putted up 

the Water, by rcaſon of the water that is contained therein 3 certain clammy excrements come out at his mouth 

__ and noſtrils, the ends of his fingers will be worn and excoriated, becauſe that he died ftriving and 

 cex* digging or ſcrapivg in the ſand or bottom of the River, ſeeking ſomewhat whereon he might take 
hold to ſave himſclt from drowning. Contrariwilc, if he be thrown into the Waters, being 
dcad before, his belly will not be {wollen, becauſe that in a dead man all the paſſages and con- 
duits of the budy do fall togeter, and are ſtopped and cloſed, and for thata dcad man breaths 
ing 4» + not, there appearcth no toam nor hilthy matter about his mouth and noſe, and much lefs can the 
tops of his tingers be worn and excoriatcd , for when a man is already dead, he cannot lirive again(i 
dcath. 

But as concerning the bodies of thoſe that arc drowned, thoſe that ſwim on the upper part of 
the Water bcing ſwollen or puffed up, they are not ſo by reaſon of the water that is conteined in the 
belly, but by reaſon of a certain vapour, into which a great portion of the humors of the body are 
converted by the cfhcacy of the putrefying heat. Therefore this ſwelling appearcth not in all men 
which do pecrilh, or clſ{c are caſt out dead intothe Waters, but onely in them which are corrupted 
——_ the hlthincſs or muddincſsof the Water, long time after they were drowned, and calt on the 

Orc, 

Of ſuch a: are But now I will dcclarc the accidents that come to thoſe that arc ſuffocated and ſiifled or ſmo- 

ſmothered by thered with the vapour of kindled or burning Charcoals, and how you may fore-tell the cauſcs 

Charcoal, thereof by the hiſtory following. In the year of our Lord God 1575. the tenth day of May, 
my iclt with Robert Gleauline Doftor of Phyſick , was ſent for by Mr. Hamel, an Advocate of 
the Court of Parliament at Paris, to ſce and ſhew my opinion on two of his ſervants, of whom the 
one was his Clerk, and the other his Horſe-keeper, All his Family ſuppoſed them dead, becauſe 
they could not perceive or feel their Arteries to beat, all the extreme parts of their bodics 
were cold, they could ncither ſpeak nor move, their faces were pale and wan, neither could they be 
raiſed up with any violent beating or plucking by the hair. Therefore all men accounted them 
dcad, and the queſtion was onely of what kind of death they died, for their Matter ſuſpected 
that ſome body had ſtrangled them 3 others thought that cach of them had ſtopped one anothers 


wind with their hands: and others judged that they were taken with a ſudden Apoplexy. But I 
preſently 


f 
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preſently enquired, whether there had been any fire made with Coalsin the houſe lately ? where- 
unto their Maſicr giving car, ſought about all the corners of the Chamber, (for the Chamber was 
very little and cloſe) and at latt found an carthen pan with Charcoal half-burned : which when 
we once ſaw, we all aftirmcd with one voice, that it was the cauſe of all this misfortune, and that 
it was the malign fume and venomous vapour which had ſmothered them, as it were by ſtopping 
the paſſages of their breath. Therefore I put my hand to the regions of their hearts, where 1 
might perceive that there was ſome lite remaining by the heat and pulſation that I felt, thou 
it were very little, wheretore we thought it convenient to augment and increaſe it. Therefore fir 
of all artificially opencd their mouths, which were very faſt cloſed, and ſticking, obſtinatcly toge- 
ther 3 and thercinto both with a ſpoon and alſo with a filver pipe , we put Aqua zite often diſtilled 
with diſſolved Hiers and Triacle z when we had injected theſe Medicins often into their mouths, 
they began to move and to ftretch themſelves, and to caſt up and expel many viſcous excrementa! 
and h]thy humours at their mouths and noſtrils, and their Lungs ſeemed to be hor, as it were in 
their throats. 

Theretore thn we gave them vomitorics of a greatquantity of Oxymel, and beat them often vio- 
lently on the lalt ſpondil of the back, and firlt of the loins, both with the hand and knee (tor unto 
this place the orihce of the ſtomach is turned) that by the power of the vomitory Medicin and con- 
cuſſion of the ſtorrach, they might be conltrained to vomit. Neither did our purpoſe fail us, for pre- 
{ently they voided clammy, yellow and ſpumous phlegm and bloud. 

But we not being contented with all this, blowed up into their noſtrils, out of a Gooſe-quill, the 
powder of Exphorbium, that the expultive faculty of the brain might be ſtirred up to the expulſion of 
that which oppreficd itz thereore preſently the brain being ſhaken, or moved with ſneczing, and 
inſtimulated thereunto by rubbing the Chymical oil of Mints on the Palate and on the Cheeks, they 
expelled much viſcous and clammy matter at their noſtrils, 

Then we uſcd Frictions to their arms, leggs, and back-bones, and miniſired ſharp Clyſters, by 
whoſe efficacy the belly being abundantly looſened, they began preſently to ſpeak, and to take things 
that were miniltred unto them of their own accord, and (o came to themſelves again. 

In the doivg of all theſe things, Fames Guillemean Surgeon to the King at Paris, and John of St.Ger- 
mans the Apothecary, did much help and further us. 

In the Atcernoon that the matter being well begun might have good ſucceſs, Fohn Hanty and Lewis 


Thibant, both moſt learned Phyſicians, were ſent tor unto us, with whom we might conſult on other * 


things that were to be done. They highly commended all things that we had done already, 
thought it very convenient that Cordials ſhould be miniftred unto them, which by ingendering of 
laudable humours, might not onely generate new fpirits, but alſoattenuate and putrehc thoſe that 
were cloudy in their bodies. The relt of our conſultation was ſpent in the inquiry of the cauſe of ſo 
dire a miſchance. For they faid it was no new or ftrange thing, that men may be ſmothered with 
the fume and cloudy vapour of burning Coals. 

For we read in the Works of Fulgofixs, Volaterenus, and Egnatizs, that as the Emperour Fovinian 
travelled in Winter time towards Rome, he being weary in his journey, retted ata Village called 
Didaſtanes, which dividcth Bithynia from Galatia, where he lay in a Chamber that was newly made, 
and plaſtred with Lime,whercin they burned many Coals, for todrie the Work or Plaftering,that was 
but as yct green on the Walls or Roofs of the Chamber. Now he died the very fame night being 
ſmothered or firangled with the deadly and poiſonous vapour of the burned Charcoal, in the midtt 
of the night 3 this happened to him in the erghth moneth of his Reign, the thirteenth year of his 
Age, and on the twenticth day of Angut, But what need we to amplite this matter by the an- 
cient Hiſtorics, ſceing that not many years fince three ſervants died in the houſe of Fohn Bigine Gold- 
ſmith, who dwelt at the turning, of the Bridge at the Change, by reaſon of a tire made with Coals 
in a cloſe Chamber without any Chimney where they lay: and as concerning the cauſes, thefe were 
alledged Many were of Opinicn that it happened by the default of the vapour proceeding trom 
the burned Coals, which bcing in a place void of all Air or Wind, infers ſuch like accidents as the 
vapour or Mult of new Wine doth, that is to ſay, pain and giddineſs of the head, For both theſe 
kindsof Vapour, beſides that they are crude, like untothoſe things whereof they come, can allo very 
ſuddenly obltruct the original of the Nerves, and ſo cauſe a Convultion, by reaſon of the groſsnels of 


their ſubliance. 


Lib.g. C4). 1 
lib. 23. 
An Hiſtory, 


For ſo Hippocrates writing of thoſe accidents that happen by the vapour of new Wine, ſpeaketh 3 544.5, Aphs: 


If any man being drunken, do ſuddenly become ſpeechleſs and hath a convullion, he dicth, unleſs he 
have a Fever therewithal 3 cr if he recovernot his ſpeech again when his drunkenneſs is over. 

Even on the fame manner the vapour of the Coals affaulting the Brain, caufed them to be ſpeech- 
leſs, unmoveable, and void of all ſenfe,%and had died ſhortly, unleſs by miniſtringand applying warm 
Medicins into the mouth and to the noſtrils, the groſsneſs of the vapour had been attenuated, and 
the expullive faculty moved or provoked to expel all thoſe things that were noiſom : and alſo al- 
though at the firſt fight the Lungs appeared to be grieved more then all the other parts, by reaſon 
that they drew the malign vapour into the body, yet when you confider them well, it will maniteſtly 


appear that they are not grieved, unleſs it be by the ſympathy or athnity that they have with the brain | 


when it is very gricvouſly afflicted. 

The procf hercof is, becauſe preſently after there followeth an interception or defect of the 
Voice, Senſe and Motion : which accidents could not be, unlefs the beginning or original of the 
Nerves were intercepted or letrcd from performing its ftun&tion, being burthened by ſome matter 


contrary to Nature, 


The occaſion 


And even as thoſe that have an Apoplexy do not: die but for want of reſpiration, yet without of the death 
aty offence of the Lungs, even fo theſe two young mens deaths were 'at hand, by reaſon that their of ſuch as 
relpiration- or breathing was in a manner altogether intercepted, nor through any default of the b2ve the Ape- 


Lungs, 


plexy. 
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Lungs, but of the Brain and Nerves diſtributing ſenſe and motion to the whole body and eſpecially 
to the inſtruments of reſpiration. Others contrariwiſe contended and faid, that there was no default 
in the Brain, but conjeQured the interception of the vital ſpirits letted or hindered from going up 
into the brain from the heart, by reaſon that the paſſages of the Lungs were ſtopped, to be the occa- 
fion that ſufficient matter could not be afforded tor to preſerve and teed the animal ſpirit. Which 
was the cauſe that thoſe young men were in danger of death, for want of reſpiration, without which 
there can be no life, 

For the heart being in ſuch a caſe, cannot deliver it ſelf from the fuliginous vapours that encom- 
paſs it, by reaſon that the Lungs are obſtructed by the groſsneſs of the vapour of the Coals, whereby 
inſpiration cannot well be made, for it is made by the compaſling air drawn intoour bodies: but 
the air that compaſſeth us doth that which Nature endeavoureth to do by inſpiration, for it modo- 
rateth the heat of the heart, and therefore it ought to be endued with four qualities. The firſt is, 
that the quantity that is drawn into the body be ſufficient. The ſecond is, that it becold, or tem- 
perate in quality, The third is, that it be of a thin and mean conhiſtence, The fourth is, that it 


be of a gentle benign ſubſtance. 
But theſe four conditions were wantin 


= bodies being ina cloſe Chamber. 
Conditions of Fo, grit it was little in quantity, by reaſon that ſmall quantity that was contained in that little 


— ck op cloſe Chamber, was partly conſumed by the fire of coals, no otherwiſe than the air that iscontained 

in a Cupping-glaſs is conſumed in a moment by the flame fo foon as it is kindled. 

Furthermore it was neither cold nor temperate, but as it were inflamed with the burning fire of 
Coals. 

Thirdly, It was more groſs in confiſtence than it ſhould be, by xeaſon of the admixtion of the gro(- 
ſer vapour of the coals: tor the Nature of the air is ſo that it may be ſoon altered, and will very 
quickly receive the forms and impreſſions of thoſe ſubſtances that are about it. 

Laſtly, it was noiſom and hurttul in ſubſtance, and altogether offentive to the airy ſubſtance of 
our bodies. For Charcoals are made of green wood burnt in pits under ground, and then extin- 
guiſhed with their own fume or ſmoak, as all Colliers can tell. Theſe were the opinions of moſt 
learned men, although they were not altogether agreeable one unto another, yet both of them de- 
pended on their proper reaſons. For this at leaſt is manifeſt, that thoſe paſſages which are cam- 

, mon to the Breſt and Brain, were then ſtopped with the groſsncls of the vapours ot the coals: where- 
by it appeareth that both theſe parts were in fault, for as much as the conſent and connexion of them 
with the other parts of the body is ſo great, that they cannot long abide ſound and pertect without 
their mutual help by reaſon of the loving and friendly ſympathy and afhnity that is between all the 
parts of the body one with another, | 

Wherefore the ventricles of the Brain', the paſſages ofthe Lungs, and the ſleepy Arteries being 
ſtopped, the vital ſpirit was prohibited from entering into the Brain, and conſequently the animal 
{pirit retaincd and kept in, ſo that it could not come or diſperſe it felt through the whole body, 
whence happeneth the defect of two of the faculties neceſſary tor lifc. 

Ofthe Fens of 1* many times happeneth, and is a queſtion too frequently handled, concerning Womens Maiden- 

Virginity, Heads; whereof the judgment is very difficult. Yet ſome ancient Women and Midwives will brag 
that they aſſuredly know it by certain and infallible ſigns. For (ſay they) in ſuch as are Virgins 
there is a certain membrane of parchment-like skin in the neck of the Womb, which will hinder the 
thruſting in of the tinger if it beput in any thing deep; which membrane is broken when firlt they 
have carnal copulation, as may atterwards be perceived by the free entrance of the tinger. Beſides, 
ſuch as are deflowered have the neck of their womb more large and wide as on the contrary, it is 
more contraG, ſtrait, and narrow in Virgins. But how deceitful and untrue theſe {igns and tokens 
are, ſhall appear by that which followeth; for this membrane is a thing preternatural, and which is 
{carcefound to be in one of a thouſand, from the firſt conformation. Now the neck of the Womb will 
be more open or trait, according to the bigneſs and age of the party. For all the parts of the body 
have a certain mutual proportion and commenſuration in a well made body. 

1.54, de error. Joubertus hath written, that at Le&axre in Gaſcony, a Woman was delivered of a child in the 

Popul. nineth year of her age, and that ſhe is yet alive, and called Foan de Parie, wite to Videau Beche the 

Receiver of the Amercements of the King of Navarre : which is a moſt evident acgument, that there 

are ſome Women more able to accompany with a man at nine years old, than many other at hiftcen, 

by reaſon of the ample capacity of their womb, and the neck thereof: beſides alſo, this paſlage is cn- 
larged in many by ſome accident, as by thruſting their own fingers more ſtrong thereinto by reaſon 
of ſome itching, or by the putting upot a Nodule or Peſſary, of the bigneſs of a mans Yard, for to 
bring down the Courſe. Neither to have milk in their breſts is any certain ſign of loſt Virginity. 
For Hippocrates thus writes : But ifa Woman which is neither with child, nor hath had one, have 


Ar .39ſet's. milk in her breſts, then her Courſes have failed her. 
Moreover, Ariſtotle reports that there be men who have ſuch plenty of milk in their breſts, that 


it may be ſucked or milked out, 5 
654.4.de Bift Cardan writes, that he ſaw at Venice one Anthony Buſſey, ſome 30 years old, who had milk in his 
arimal. c. 20, * Þrelt in ſuch plenty,; as ſufficient to ſuckle a child, ſo that it did not onely drop but ſpring out with 
£56.12. de ſ#b- violence like to a womans milk, Wherefore let Magiltrates beware, leſt thus admonithed, they too 
'${itage. ralhly affent to the reports of Women. Let Phyſicians and Chirurgeons have a care lett they do too 

C—_ bring Magiſtrates intoan errour, which will not redound ſo much to the Judges diſgrace 

as to theirs. 

But *if any deſire to know whether one be 
the tore-going and particular Treatiſe of Poiſons. 


g in theair which thoſe two young men drew into their 


ifoncd, let him ſearch for the ſymptoms and ſigns in 
But that this doctrine of making Reports may 


he the eaſier, I think it fit to give prelidents, in imitation whereof the young Chirurgeon may _ 
others, 


oy =—_ 
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others. The firſt prefiderit ſhall be of death to enſue; a ſecond of a doubtful- judgment of 
lite and death 3 the third. of an impotency of a member the fourth of the hurting of many 
members. 

I 4.P, Chirurgcoh of Paris, this twentieth day of May, by the command of the Council, entered A certificate 
into the houſe of one Fohn Broſſey, whom I found lying in.bed, wounded on his lead, with a wound of dearh, 
in his left temple, picrcing the bone with a fracture, and cftracture or depreſſion of the broken bone, 
ſcales and meninges into the (ubltance of the brain, by means whereot his pulſe was weak, he was 
troubled with raving, convulſion, cold ſweat, and his appetite was deje&ted. Whereby may bc g4- 
thered that certain and ſpecdy death 1s at hand, In witnels whereof I have tigned this Repoit with 
my own hand, 

By the Coroners command I have vilited Peter Lucey, whom I found lick in bed, being wounded Anotier in 2 
with/a Halbard on his right thigh. Now the wound was of the bredth of three fingers, and ſo deep doubttul aaſc, 
that it picrces quite through his thigh with the cutting alſo of the Vein and Artcry, whence inſucd 
much effuſion of bloud, which hath exccedingly weakned him, and cauſed him to {wound often 
now all his thigh is ſwollen, livid, and gives occation to tear worſc ſymptoms, which is the cauſe that 
the health and ſafety of the party is to be doubted of, _ 

By the Jultices command 1 cntcred into the houſe otone Fames Bertey, to viſit his own brothcr 3 1 ta the lofs of. 
found him wounded in his right arm, with a wound of ſome four tingers bignels, with the cutting, 4 member. 
of the tendons bending the leg, and of the Veins, Arterics, and Nerves, Wherctore I affirm that he 
is in danger of his lite, by rcaton of the malign ſymptoms that uſually happen upon ſuch wounds, 

(uch as are great pain, a Fever, Inflammation, Ablceſs, Convultion, Gangrene, and thelike. Wherc- 
fore he ftands in nced of provident and carectul drethng, by benetit whereof if he eſcapedeath, with- 
out doubt he will continue lame during the remainder of his lite, by rcaſon of the impotcncy of the 
wounded part, And this I affirm undcr my hand, | 

We the Surgeons of Paris, by the command of the Senate, this twentieth day of March, have viſi- Anotherinthe 
ted Maltcr Lewis Vertoman, whom we found hurt with tive wounds, The firſt inflicted on his head, ris of divers + 
in the middle of his torc-head-bone, to the bigncts of three tingers, and it penctrates even to the ſe- © © 
cond table, ſo that we wcre forced to pluck away three {plintcrs of the fame bone. The other was 
athwart his right check, and reacheth from his car to the mid(t of his noſe , wheretore we ſtitched 
it with four ttitches. The third is on the midit of his belly, of the bigneſs of two fingers, but ſo deep 
that it aſcends into the capacity of the belly, ſo that we were forced to cut away portion of the Kall 
coming out thereat, to the bigneſs of a Walnut, becaulſc having loſt its natural colour, it grew black 
and putrchied, The fourth was upon the. back ot his left hand, the bigneſs almolt of tour fingers, 
with the cutting of the Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and part of the bones of that part z whencc it is that 
he will be lame ofthat hand, howſocver carctully and diligently healed. 

Now becauſe by hurting the ſpinal marrow men become lame ſometimes of a leg, it is tit you 
. know that the ſpinal marrow deſcends from the brain like a Rivulet tor the difiribution of the : 
Nerves, which might diſtribute ſenſe and motion to all the parts under the hcad 3 wheretore if by 
hurting the ſpinal marrow the Patients arms or hands are refolved or numb, or wholly without 
ſenſe, it isa ſign theſe nerves are hurt which come forth of the hitch, ſixth, ſeventh Vertebre of the 
neck. But it the ſame accidents happen to the thigh, Icg, or tot with retrigeration , ſo that the 
excrements flow voluntarily , without the Patients knowledge, or cl(c are totally ſuppreli, it is a 
fign that the finews which procced from the Yertebre of the loins and holy-bouc are hurt, or in 
fault ; ſo that the animal faculty bcttowing ſenſe and motion upon the whole body, and the benetit 
of opening and ſhutting of the ſphincter muſcle of the bladder and tundamcnt, cannot ſhew it ſelt in 
theſe parts, by which means ſudden death happens, eſpecially it there be difhculty of breathing 
therewith, 

Being to make Report of a Child killed by the Mother, have a care that you make a diſcreet Re-  cyrign in 
port, whether the child were perfect in all the parts and members thereof, that the Judge may cqually making Re- 
puniſh the author thereof. For he meriteth tar greater puniſhment, who hath killed a child pertcctly port of a Wo» 
thaped and made in all the members that is, he which hath killed a live child, that he which hath 7c ye # 
killed an Embryon, that is, acertain concretiou of the ſpermatick body. For Moſes punitheth the for- yjneq, © Y 
mer with death, as that he ſhould give lite for lite, but the other with a pecuniary mul&t, But Ijudg it 
fit to exemplihe this report by a preſident. 

I A.P, By the Judges command viſited Miſtriſs Margaret Ulmargy, whom I tound fick in bed, ha- 
ving a ſtrong Fever upon her, with a conyulfion and cttlux of bloud out ot her womb, by reaſon of 
a wound in her lower bclly, below her navel on the right tide, penctrating, into the capacity of her 
belly, and the wound therein z whence it hath come to paſs, that the was delivercd before her time of 
a male child, pertc@ in all his members, but dead, being killed by the fame wound, piercing through 
his (cull into the marrow of the brain. Which in a ſhort time will be the death of the Mother alto. 


In teltimony whercot, I have put my hand and ſeal, yes 4 TB 
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The manner how to Embalm the Dead. 


a better thought came into my head, which was, to bring Man , whole cure I had undertaken, 
from his Infancy to his End, and even to his Grave 3 fo that nothing might be here detective 
which the Surgeon might by his Profeſſion perform about Mans body cither alive or dead. Vert- 
ly there hath ſcarce ever been a Nation fo barbarous, -which hath not onely been carctul tor the 


Burial, but alſo for the Embalming or preſcrving ot their = bodies. Fort the very Scythians, = 
nn 12ye 


J Haddetermined to finiſh this my tedious work with the precedent Treatiſe of Reportsz but 
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Thecare of have ſeemed to exceed other Nations in barbarouſneſs and inhumanity, have done this; for (accor- 
og w_ ding to Herodotus) the Scythians bury not the corps of their King, before that being imbowelled and 
nw their " ſtuffed full of beaten Cypreſs, Frankincenſe, the Sceds of Pariley, and Anife, he be alſo wrapped 
dead. in Cere-cloths. The like care hath alſo poſſeſſed the minds of the' Ethiopian? , tor having disbur- 
The like care thened the corps of their friends of their entrails and fleſh, they plaſtered them over , and then 
of rhe Ethio= they thus rovgh-calt them , they painted them over with colours ſo to expreſs the dead to the life; 
— they incloſed them thus adorned in a hollow pillar of Glaſs, that thus incloſed they may be ſeen 

and yet not annoy the Spectators with their ſmell. Then were they kept for the ſpace of a year, 

in the hands of their next kindred 3 who, during this ſpace, offered and ſacrificed to them. The 


year ended, they carried them forth of the City, and placed them about the Walls each in his pro- 


a Ad ry. Per Vault, as Herodotus affhrms, But this pious care of the dead did far otherwiſe affect the Egy- 
prians.” & ptians than it did other Nations : For they vere fo ſtudious to preſerve the memory of their Ance- 
ttors, that they embalmed their whole body with aromatick ointments, and ſet them in tranſ- 


lucent Urns, or glaſs Cells, in the more eminent and honoured part of their houſes, that ſo they 

might have them daily in their fight, and might be as monuments and inciters to ſtir up them 

to imitate their Fathers and Grandiires Vertues. Beſides alſo the bodies thus embalmed with aro- 

matick and balſamick ointments, werein ſtead of a moſt ſure pawn, ſo that if any Egyptian had need 

of a great ſum of money, they might eafily procure it of ſuch as knew them and their neighbours, 

by pawning the dead body of fome of their dead Parents, For by this means the Creditor was cer- 

tain, that he which pawned it, would ſooner loſe his life than break his promiſe, But it all things 

{o unhappily ſucceeded withany, fo that through poverty he could. not ferch home his pawn again, 

but was forccd tofarcgo it, he was fo infamous amongſt all men, during the relt of his lite, as one 

baniſhed. or forlorn 3 and loſing his freedom he ſhall becomea ſervant, yea, ſcorned and reviled of all 

- men, he ſhould be accounted unworthy to enjoy the light and ſociety of men. And certainly the 

On Egyptians underſtanding the lite which we here lead, to be of ſhort continuance, compariſon being 

Eeyticns Py- made with that which we are to live after ſeparation of the ſoul from the body, they were more 

ramids. negligent in building their houſes they dwelt in,. but in rearing the Pyramids which ſhould ſerve 

them in ftcad of Scpulchres, they were ſo beyond reaſon ſumptuous and magnificent, that for the 

building one of thcſe Editices ſo renowned over allthe World, which King Cheopes begun, a hundred 

thouſand men were every three moneths, for twenty years ſpace there kept at work: It was five 

furlongs. and being {quare, each {ide was 800 foot long , and ſo much in height. Almoſt all the 

: pieces of marble went to the building thereof, were thirty foot long, engraven and carved with 

L9. 2, various workmanſhip, as Herodotus reports. But before the bodies were committed to theſe mag- 

niticent Sepulchres, they were carricd to the Salters and Embalmers, who for that purpoſe had 

allowance out of the publick frock. Theſe beſmearcd them with aromatick and balſamick Oint- 

ments, and ſewed up the incitions they made, then {trewed them over with Salt, and then covercd 

them with Brine for 70 daysz which being expired, they waſhed them , being taken thence, 

and all the filth being taken off, they wrapped them. in Cotten cloths, glued together with a 

certain gum 3 then their Kinſmen placed them thus ordered in a woodden Cofhn carved like to a 

man. This was the ſacred and accuſtomed rite of Embalming and Burying dead bodies amongſt 

the Egyptians which were of the richer ſort, Our Countrymen the French , ſtirred up with the 

like delire, embalm the bodies of their Kings and Nobles with Spices and ſweet Ointments. Which 

cuſtom they may ſecm piouſly and chriſtianly to have taken trom the Old and New Teſtament, 

and the ancient and laudable cuſtom of the Jews : for you may read in the New Teltament that 

Foba 19-39% Foſebb bought a fine linnen cloth, and Nzcodemns brought a mixture of Myrrh and Aloes about 

100 pound weight, that they might embalm and bury the body of Feſis Chrift our Saviour, for 

a ſign and argument of the renovation and future integrity which they hoped for by the Refurre= 

fon of the dead. Which thing the Fews had received by Tradition ffom their Anceſtors. For 

Gen 50.2% Foſephin the Old Teſtament commanded his Phyſicians that they ſhould embalm the dead body of 
his Father with Spices. 

The manner pt the body which is to be embalmed with Spices for very long continuance, muſt firſt of all be 


C—_— imbowclled, keeping the heart apart, that it may be embalmed-and kept as the Kinsfolks ſhall think 


tinuance. ht. 
deep incifions along the arm, thighs, legs, back, loins and buttocks, eſpecially where the greater 


Veins and Artcricsrun, firſt that by this means the bloud may be prefled forth: which otherwiſe 
would putrehe and give occation and beginning to putrefaction to the relt of the body 3 and then 
that there may be ſpace to put in the aromatick powders 3 the whole body ſhall be waſhed over with 
a Sponge dipped in Agra vite and firong Vinegar, wherein ſhall be boiled Wormwood, Aloes, Co- 
loquintida, common Salt and Alum. Then theſe inciſions, and all the paſſages and open places of 
the body, and the three bellies ſhall be ſtuffed with the following Spices groſly powdered. BY Pulv, 
roſar. chamem. melil. balſami, menthe, anethi, ſalvie, lavend. roriſmar. marjoran. thymi, abſynthii, cyperi, 
calami aromat. gentiane, ireos florent. aſſe odorate, caryophyll. nucis moſchat. cinnamomi, ſtyracis, calamite. 
benjoini, myrrhe, aloes, ſantal. omninm quod ſufficit. Let the inciſions be ſewed up, and the open ſpa- 
ces that nothing fall out 3 then forthwith let the whole body be anointed with Turpentine diffolved 
with Oil of Roles and Camomil, adding, it you (hall think it fit, ſome Chymical Oils of Spices, and 
then let it be again ſtrewed over with the tore-mentioned Powder; then wrap it in a linen cloth, 
wow to eth- and then in Cere-cloths. | 
Lafily, letit be put in a Coffin of Lead ſure ſoldered and filled up with drie ſweet herbs. But if 


balm bodies a : L 
when as we there be no plenty of the fore-mentioned Spices, as it uſually happens in befieged Towns, the Surgeon 


want ſpices. ſhall be contented with the powder of quenched lime, common aſhes made of Oak-wood. 
For thus the body being over and above waſhed in ftrong Vinegar or Lye, ſhall be kept a long tume 


if ſo be that a great diſſolving heat do not bear ſway, or if it be net put ina hotand moilt _ 


Alfo the brain, the (cull being divided with a Saw, ſhall be taken out. Then ſhall you make . 
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And this condition of time and place is the cauſe why the dead bodies of Princes and Kings. though Why the bo- 
- embalmed with Art and coit, within the ſpace of tix or ſeven days, in which they arc kept to dies of our 
be ſhewed to the people after their embalming, do caſt forth ſo grievous a ſcent, that none can in- _ tow 
dure it; fo that they are forced to be put in a lcaden Coffin, For the air which cncompaſſeth them dtd 
groweth ſo hot by reaſon of the multitude of people flowing to the ſpectacle, and the burning corrupt 1n 4 
of lights night and day, that the ſmall portion of the native heat which remaineth being, dithpatcd, few days, 
they ealily putrefie , eſpecially when as they arc not firlt moiticncd and maccrated in the liquor of 
aromatick things, as the Egyptians ancicntly uſcd to do, ſtceping them in brine for 70 days, as I for- 
merly told you out of Herodotus. I put in mind hereby, uſe, that ſo the cmbalming, may become 
the more durable, to ſteep the bodies (being imbowelled, and pricked all over with tharp bodkins 
that ſo the liquor hindering putrctaction may penetrate the deeper into them) in a wooden Tub 
tilled with tizong Vinegar oft the decoction of aromatick and bitter things, as Alocs, Rue, Worm- 
. * wood, and Coloquintida 3 and there keep them for twenty days, pouring thercintoeleven or twelve 
pints of Aqua vite. Then taking it forth, and ſetting it on the tect, I keep it in aclear and drie 
place. I have at home the body ot one that was hanged, which I begged of the Sheritf, cmbalmed 
after this manncr z which remains found for more than 25 years, fo that you may tcll all the 
muſcles of the right fide, (which I have cut up even to their heads, and plucked them from thoſe 
that arc next them for diftinCtions fake, that fd I may view them with mine eyes, and handle them 
with my hands as often as I plcaſc, that by renewing my memory I may work more certainly and 
ſurely, when as I have any more curious operation to be performed) the lett {ide remain wholz, and 
the Lungs, Heart, Diaphragma, Stomach, Splenc, Kidnics, Beard, Hairs, yea and the Nails, which be- 
ing pared, I have often obſcrved to grow again to their form and bigneſs. 
And Ictthis be the bound of this our immenſe labour, and by Gods favour, our reſt 3 to whom 
Almighty, All-powertul, Immortal and Invilible, be aſcribed all honour and glory tor cver and cer, . 


Amen. 
Labor improbus omnia vincit. 


The End of the Treatiſe of Reports, and Embalming the Dead, 
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BOOK XXIX. 


The eApology and Treatiſe, containing the Voyages made into 
arvers p aces, by Ambroſe Parey of Laval m Maine, 
Counſellor and Chief Chirurgeon to the King. 
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SRuly I had nct put my hand to the Pen, to write on fuch a thing, wete it not that fume of what the 
have impudently injurcd, taxcd, and more through particular hatred. diſgraccd me, than, Advertary ac- 
for zcal or love they bear to the publick good ; which was, concerning my manncr of cvcrh the Au- 
tying thc Veins and Arteries, writing thus as tolloweth : —_ 

Male igitur & nimium arroganter inconſultus & temerarius quidam, vaſiricm uſtionem poſt The words of 
emortui membri reſeionem a veteribus omnibus plurimum commendatam & ſemper provatam damnare auſits the Adverſ+- 
eft, novum quendam deligandi vaſa madum, contra veteres ommes medicos, ſine ratione, experientia & judicio 
docere cupiens, nec animadrertit majora multo pericula ex ipſa vaſorum deligatione quam act partem ſa- , 
nam profunde transfigendo adminiſtrari vult, imminere quam ex ipſa uſtione, Nam fi act nervoſam ali- 
quam partem, vel nervum ipſum pupngerit, dum its novo & inuſitato modo venam abſurde conatity con- 
ſtringere , nova inflammatio neceſſario conſequetur, a qua Convulſio & a contulſione citz mors, Duorum 
ſmptomatum metu Galenus non ante tranſverſa wulnera ſuere audebat ( quod tamen minus erat periculo- 
ſum ) quam muſeulorum aponenroſes demudaſſet. Adde quod forcipes quibus poſt ſeftionem iterum carnem 
dilacerat , cum retratia verſus originem vaſa ſe poſſe extrabere, ſomniat, non minorem adferant dolorem 
quam ignita ferramenta admota. Wnod fi quis laniatum expertus incolumis evaſerit , is Deo optimo ma- _ 
ximo, cujus beneficentia crudelitate iſta & carnificina liberatus eft, maximas gratias havere & ſemper a- I, 
gere debet , which is thus : Il then, and too arrogantly a certain indiſcreet and rath perſon would * 
blame and condemn the PONY of Veſlels after the amputation of a rotten and corrupted 

Cc 


member, much praiſed and commended, and always approved by the Ancients defiring totheww ' 
and teach us without Reaſon, Judgment, and Experience, a new way to tic the Veſſels, againſt the 
opinion of the ancient Phyſicians, taking no heed, nor being well adviſcd, that there happens tar \ 


greater perils and accidents, through this new way of tying the Veſſcls (which he will have to 

be made with a Needle, piercing deeply the ſound part) then by the burning, and uſtion of the ſaid 
Veſſels; for if the Needle ſhall prick any nervous part, yea the Nerve it felt, when he thall by this 
new and unaccuſtomed way, abſurdly conſtrain the vein by binding it, there mult neceflarily tol- 
low a new Inflammation 3 trom the Inflammation a Convultion , trom a Convultion, Death : tor 
fear of which accidents, Galen never durlt ſtitch tranſverſal wounds, (which nc*withlianding were 
leſs dangerous) before he had diſcovered the Aponeuroſes of the Muſcles. Morcover the Pincers 
with which, after the ſcion, the fleſh is again dilacerated, while hc thinks to draw the Vellclz 


out which arc drawn in toward thcir original, bring, no lels pain than the cautering irons do. And 
Nnn 2 if 
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if any one having experimented this new manner of cruelty have eſcaped danger, he ought toren- 
der thanks to Almighty God for ever, through whoſe goodneſs he hath been freed from ſuch tyran- 
ny. feeling rather his executioner than his methodical Chirurgeon. 

O what (wect words are here, for one who is ſaid to bea wiſe and learned DoQor ? he remem- 
bers not that his white beard admoniſheth him, not to ſpeak any thing unworthy ofhis age, and 
that he onght*o put off and drive out of him all envy and rancour conceived againt(t his neighbour. 
So now I will prove by Authority, Reaſon and Experience, that the ſaid Veins and Arteries ought to 


be ticd, 
Authorities. 
S for Authorities, I will come to that of that worthy man Hippocrates, who wills and com- 
mands the cure of Fiſtulaes in the Fundament by ligature, as well to conſume the calloſity, as to 
avoid hzmorrhagy. In the Book of Fiſtulaes of the Fundament, Chap.3. Book 5. leaf 4. 
Galen, Treatiſc 2. chap.17. in his Method, ſpeaking of a Flux of Bloud made by an outward cauſe, 
of whom ſcc here the words, It is (faith he) moſt ſaere to tie the root of the Veſſel, which I underſtand to be 


that which is moſt near to the Liver or the Heart. 
Avicen, Treatiſe 3. Do&.1. chap. 3. commands to tic the Vein and the Artery, after it is diſcovered 


towards his original, ; 
Guido of Cauliac, ſpeaking, of the wounds of the Veins and Arteries, injoineth the Chirurgeon to 


make the ligature in the Veſlel, 
Maſter Hol'ier in the 3. Book, chap. 4. of the matter of Chirurgery, ſpeaking of a flux of bloud, 


commands expreſly to tie the veſſels. 
Calmetheus in 12.chap. of the- wounds in the Veins and Arteries, tells a moſt ſure way to ſtay a 


flux of bloud by ligature of the Veſſel, * 

Celſus, Chap. 26, Book. 5. from whom the ſaid Phyſician hath ſnatchcd the moſt part of his Book, 
chargcth cxpreſly, to tic the Veſſels in a flux of bloud happening to wounds, as a remedy mott cafie 
and molt ſurc, 

Veſalixs in his Chirurgery, Chap.4. Book 3. willeth that the Veſſel be tied in a flux of bloud, 

Jobn deVigo, Book 1. Treatiſe 1, tteating of Hzmorrhagy in bleeding wounds, commands to tie 
the Vein and the Artcry. 

Tegaultius, Chap. 12, Book 2. treating of the means to ſtay the flux of bloud, commands to pinch 
the Vein or Artery with a Crow or Parrots bill, then to tie it with a very ſtrong thred. 

Petey of Argillata of Bullonge, Treatiſe 4. Chap.1 1. Book 1.diſcourſing of a flux of bloud, and the 
means to ſtop it, giveth a fourth way expreſly, which is made by ligature of the Veſſcls. 

Fobn Andreas a Cruce, a Venetian, Book 1. Sc&.3. Chap.16, Pag,5. upon the 88 Chapter of the Book 
of Paul, makes mention of a method to ſtay a flux of bloud by che ligature of the Veſlels. 

D* Alechamp commands to tic the Veins and Artcries, 

Sce then (my little good man) the. Authorities which command you to tie the Veſſels, As tor 
the Reaſons, I will debate of them. 

The Hzmorrhagy (ſay you) is not ſo much to be feared in the ſe&tion of the Kall, as that of the 
Varices, and the incifion of the temporal Arteries, as after the Amputation of a member. Now 
you your ſelf command that in cutting the Varices, the flux of bloud be ſtopped by the ligature of 
the Veſſels. In the Book 2, Chap. of Angealogy , leaf 176. you command the ſame in the Book 
of Stitches, Chap. 1. ſp:aking of the ſtitch with the amputation and ſection of the Kall, changed 
by the outward zir; ſce here your own words: Aftcr that muſt be conſidered concerning the Kall: 
for if there be any part corrupted, putreticd, withered, or blackiſh: firſt having ticd, torfear of a 
flux of bloud, you do not bid afterwards to have it cauteriſed. But to ſay the truth, you have your 
eycs (hut, and all your ſenſes dulled, when you would ſpeak againſt fo ſure a method, and that it 
is not but through anger and an ill will. For there is nothing which hath more power todrive 
Reaſon from her ſeat, than Choler and Anger. Moreover when one comes to cauterize and dil- 
member the parts, oftentimes when the Eſchar comes to fall off, there happens a new flux of bloud : 
As T have ſecn divers times, not having been yet inſpired by God, with fo ſure a means then when 
I uſed the hcat of tire. Which if you have not found, or underſtood this method in the Books of 
the Ancients, you ought not thus to tread it under your feet, and ſpeak unluckily of one, whoall 
hislite hath preterrcd the profit of the Common-wealth before his own particular. It is not more 


Galzs in Book than reaſonable to be found upon the ſaying of Hippocrates, in the Chapter of Burning, Book 2. Leat 
4.of the Meth. 206, upon whoſe Authority you ſerve your ſelf, which is thus, That what the medicament cureth 


and in the 
Book of Art 


of Hippocrates, 
Aph.2.Book 1. 


not, the iron doth; and what the iron doth not amend, the fire exterminateth : It is a thing which 
ſavours not of a Chrittian, to fall to burning at the firſt daſh, without ſtaying tor any more gentle 
remedies. As you your (clf write in the tirlt Book, leaf 5. ſpeaking of the conditions required ina 


Ap x k * 
In the Book of Chirurgcon to cure well; which paſſages you borrow from ſome other place : for that which may 


Arte Panue 


Of what tlie 
Efchar 15 
madc. 


be done gently without fire, is much more commended than otherwiſe. Is it nota thing which all 
Schools hold as a Maxim, that we mult always begin with moſt cafie remedies, which it they be 
not ſufficient, we mult then come to extreme, following the dodrine of Hippocrates & Galen com- 
mands in the place before alledged, to treat or dreſs the diſeaſed quickly, fatcly, and with the leatt 
vain that 1s poſſible, 


Let us come to Reaſon. 


%\, 7} Owſvitis, that one cannot apply hot irons but with extreme and vchement pain in a ſen- 


- 1 V fible part void of a Gangrene, which would be cauſe of a Convullion, Fever, yea, oft-times 
of Death. Morcover it would be a long while afterwards before the poor Patient were cured, 
becauſe that by the action of the fire there is made an eſchar, which proceeds from the ſubject 
Heth, which being fallen, Nature muſt regenerate a new fleſh in fiead of that which hath been bur- 
ned z as alſo the bone remains diſcovered and barez and by this means, for the moſt part th 
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mains an ulcer incurable. Moreover there is yet another accident, It happeneth that oftentimes 
che cruſt being fallen off, thefleſh not being well renewed, the bloud iflueth out as it did before. 
But when they ſhall be ticd, the ligature falls not off until the firlt fleſh have very well covered them 
again : which is proved by Galen in the tifth Book of his Meth. ſaying, that Eſcharctick Medicins 
which cauſe a Cruti or Eſchar, whenſoever they fall off, leave the part more bare than the natural ha- 
bit requires, For the generation of a cruſt procceds from the parts ſubje&, and which are ſituate 
round about it, being alſo burned, ,as I may ſay : wherefore by how much the part is burnt, by ſo 

much it loſeth the natural heat. Then tell me. when it is neceſſary to uſe eſchaxotick Medicins, or Words of the i 
cautering irons? *Tis when the flux of bloud is cauſed by crotion, or ſome gangrene or putreta- Adverſary, : 
tion. Now is it thus? in freſh bleeding wounds there is neither gangrene, nor putrefaction. ; 
Therefore, the cauterics ought not to be there applied. And when the Ancients commandcd to a 
ply hot irons to the mouths of the veſſels, it hath not been onely to lay the flux of bloud, but chictly 
to correct the malignity , or gangrenous putretaction which might ſpoil the neighbouring parts. 

And it mult be here notcd, that it I had known {uch accidents to happen, which you have declarcd 
in your Book, in drawing and tying the veſſels, I had never been twice deceived 3 nor would 1 ever WAnkl lt 1-4 
have lett by my writings to poſterity, ſuch a way of ſtopping a flux of bloud. But I writ it after I Wn 1044s 
had ſeen it done, and did it very otten with happy ſucceſs. Sce then what may happen through 44S 
your inconſiderate counſel, without cxamining, or tianding upon the facility of tying the ſaid veſſels. {9908 
For ſee, here is your ſcope and propoſition, to tie the veſſels atter amputation is a new remedy, lay | 
you, then it mult not be uſed it is an ill argument tor a Doctor, : 

\ Butas for that (ſay you) one mult uſe thre atter the amputation of members, to conſume and Propoſitions 
dric the putrefaction, which is a common thing in gangrenes and mortitications, that indecd hath of the Adver- 
no place here, becauſe the practice is to amputate the part above that which is mortitied and cor- **Y: 
rupted 3, as Celſus writcs and commands, to make the amputation upon the ſecond part, rather than 
to leave any whit of the corrupted. I would willingly ask you, it when a vcin is cut tranſverſe, and In Book s. ch. 
that it is very much retracted towards the original, whether you would make no conſcience to 25- 2nd Book 
burn till that you had found the orifice of the vein or artery 3 and if it be not more eatic onely 7” CN.33. 
with a Crow-bill to pinch and draw the veſſel, and fo tie it ? In which you may openly thew your 
ignorance, and that you have your mind fcizcd with much rancor and choler. Wedaily ſee the li- _— acne 
gature of the veilels practiſed with happy ſucceſs, after the amputation of a part, which I will now Caine Bok 
_ by Experiences and Hiſtories, of choſe to whom the ſaid ligature hath been made, and perſons 2. ; 
yet living, 

The 16. of June 1582. in the preſence of Mr. Jobn Liebaud DoQtor in the Faculty of Phyſick at Experiences 
Paris, Claud.Viard (worn Surgeon, Mr. Mathurin Huron Surgeon of Monſieur de Soutoray, and my (clt, A notable Hits 
Fobn Charbonel Maſter Barber-Surgeon of Paris, well underſtanding the Theorick and Practick of ſtory. 
Surgery, did with good dexterity amputate the left leg ot a Weman tormented the ſpace of three 
years with extreme pain, by reaſon of a great Caries which was in the bone Aſtragal, Ceboides, great 
and little focil, and through all the nervous parts, through which ſhe felt extreme and intolerable Ds t 
pains night and day : ſhe is called Mary of Hoſtel, aged 28 years or thereabouts, wite of Peter Herve * «nn 
Eſquire of the Kitchin to the Lady Ducheſs of Uzez, dwelling in the ftreet of Yerbois, on the other 08 
lide St, Martin in the Fields, dwelling at the ſign of the St. Fobns head z where the faid Charborel cut | 
off the (aid leg the bredth of four large tingers below the Knee, and aftcr that he had inciſed thc ticth, The operation 
and ſawed the bone, he gripcd the vein with a Crow-bill, then the artery, then tied them 3 trom 08 Charventhe þ 
whence I proteſt to God (which the company that were there can witnc(s) that in all the operation \":M 
that was ſuddenly done, there was not ſpile one Porrenger ot bloud ; and I bid the ſaid Charbonel « 
tolet it bleed more, following the precept of Hippocrates , that it is good in all wounds and invete= by: 
rate ulccrs, to let the bloud run 3 by this means the part is lels fubje& to inflammation. The 1aid - þ 6 rage 
Charbonel continued the dreſſing of her, who was cured in two moneths, without any Hlux of Ulcers, 
_ ——_ unto her, or other ill accident 3 and the went toſce you at your lodging being, per- 
cctly cured. ; 

Another Hiſtory of late memory, of a Singing-man of our Ladies Church, named Mr. Colt, who Another Ht- 
broke both the bones of his leg, which were crulhed in divers pieces, infomuch that4here was no ®%: 
hope of cure, to withſtand a Gangrene and mortitication, and by conſequence death. Monticur et, |S 
Helin Do&or Regent iq the Faculty of Phyſick;a man of honour and good knowledge, Cland.Viard Watts |. þ 
and Simon Peter, (worn Surgeons of Paris, men well excrciſcd in Surgery 3 and Balthazar ot Leſtre, . wh. + 
and Leonard de Leſchenal, Malter Barber-Surgeons, well experimented in the operations of Surgery, aloe by FT ord 
wereall of opinion, to withſtand the accidents aforeſaid, ro make entire amputation of the whole ; 
leg, alittle above the broken and {hivered bones and the torn nerves, veins, arteries3 the opera- 
tion was nimbly done by the aid Viard, and the bloud ſtanched by the ligature of the veſlels in the 
preſence of the ſaid Helin, and Mr. Tonſard great Vicar of our Ladies Church, and was contmually 
dreſſed by the ſaid Leſchenal, and I went to ſee him otherwhiles: he was happily cured without the 
application of hot irons, and walketh luſtily with a wooden leg, | 
In the year 1583. the 10. day of December, Towſſiant Poſſon born at Ronieville , at this preſent Another Hi- 
! dwclling at Beaxvais near Donrdan, having, his leg all ulcered, and all the bones caricz'd ard rot- ſtory. 
: ten, prayed me for the honour of God to cut off hisleg, by reaſon of the great pain, which he could 
; no longer endure. After his body was prepared, I cauſed his leg to be cut of, four tingers bclow 
the rotala of his knee, by Daniel Powlet one of my ſervants, to teach him, and to embolden him in 
fuch works 3 and there he readily tied the veſſels to ſtay the bleeding, without application of hot 
irons, in the preſence of James Guillemau ordinary Surgeon to the King, and Fobn Charbone! Ma- 
ſter Surgeon of Paris : and during the cure was viſited by Mr. Laffile and Mr. Cozrtin, Doctors Re- 'ato&8 
gent in the Faculty of Medicin at Paris. The ſaid operation was made in the houſe of Fobn Govel aa 
Inn-keeper, dwelling at the fign of the White Hoxſe.in the Greve. I will not.hete forget to lay, that | Ws 
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Another Hi- the Lady Princeſs of Montpenfter, knowing, that he was poor and in my hands, gave him money to pay 
ſtory. for his Chambcr and Diet, He was well cured, God be praiſed, and is returned home to his houſe 
= with a woodden leg. 
—— A Gangrene happencd to half of the leg to one named Nicolas Meſnager, aged 76 years, dwelling 
an p nr. hs in St. Honores ſtreet, at the ſign of the Basket , which happened to him through an inward cauſe, {0 
cauſe, that we were conſtrained to cut off his leg, to ſave his life : and it was taken off by Anthony Renaud, 
Maltcr Barber-Surgeon of Paris, the 16. day of December 1583. inthe preſence of M. Le Fort, and 
M. La Nave, {worn Surgeons of Paris and the bloud was ſtanched by the Ligature of the Veſſels, and 
he is at this preſent cured and in health, walking with a woodden leg, 

A Watecr-man at thc Port of Neſte, dwelling near Montieur de Mas, Poſt-maſter, named Fohn Bor'ſ- 
ſerear, inn whoſe hands a Musket brake afunder, which broke the bones of his hand, and rent and 
; tore the othcr parts in ſuch ſort, that it wasnecdful and neceſſary to make amputation of the hand 
+" nag iz. £0 hngers above the wriſt : which was done by Fames Guilleman, then Surgeon in ordinary to the 
lemas. King, who dwelt at that time with me, The operation likewiſe being readily done, and the bloud 

{tanched by the ligature of the veſſels, without burning irons, he is at this preſent living. , 
A' Merchant Grocer dwelling in St. Denis fireet at the ſign of the great Towrnois, named the Fudge, 
ſtory. who fell upon his head, where was made a wound near the temporal muſcle, where he had an artery 
+ gg . opened, from whence iſſued forth bloud with great impetuolity, infomuch that common remedies 
anther? would not ſerve the turn ; I was called thither,where I found Mr.Rxſſe, Mr.Cointeret, Mr Viard,{worn 
Surgeons of Paris, to ſtay bloud ; where preſently I took a needle and thred and tied the artery, and 
it bled no more after that, and was quickly cured. Mr, Roſſelet can witncls it, not long fince Deacon 
of your Faculty, who was in the cure with us. 
Another Hji- A Serjeant of the Chaſtlet dwelling near St. Andrew des 4rts, who had a ſtroke of a Sword upon 
ſtory. the throat in the Clacks Meadow, which cut afunder the jugular vein extern: as ſoon as he was hurt 
Another ope- he put his handkerchief upon the wound, and came to look me at my houſe, and when he took away 
_ his handkerchict, the bloud leaped ont with great impetuolity : I ſuddenly tied the vein toward the 
root ; he by this means was ftanched and cured, thanks be to God. And if one had tollowed your 
manner of ſtanching bloud by cauteries, I leave it to be ſuppoſed whether he had been cured 3 I think 
he had been dead in the hands of the Operator. If I would recite all thoſe whoſe veſſels were ticd 
to ftay the bloud, which have been cured, I ſhould not have ended this long time fo that methinks 
there are Hiftories enough recited to make you believe the bloud of veins and arteries is ſurely (tan- 
chcd without applying any outward cautcries. 
Ds Bailas. He that doth ftrive againſt Experience, 
Deigns not to talk, of any learned Science. 


Another Hi- 
ſtory. 


Another Hi- 


N Ow my little Maſter, ſeeing that you reproach me that Thave not written all the operations 
of Surgery in my Works, which the Ancients write of, I ſhould be very ſorry tor it: for then 


Book d C9. indeed might you jultly call me Cerniftx. I have left them becauſe they are too cruel, and am wil- 
*&.7. ling to follow the Moderns, who have moderated ſuch cruelty : which notwithſtanding you have fol- 
lowcd ſtep by ſtep, as appeareth by the operations, here written, extracted trom your Book, which 
you have drawn here and there from certain ancient Authors, ſuch as follow; and fuch as you 
have never praCtiſed nor (cen. 
| The Firſt Operation. 
In the ſecond T O invctcrate fluxions of the Eyes, and Meagrims, Parlus A ginetz as allo Albucaſis command 
_——— to make Arteriotomy ; (ee here the words of the ſame Aginete. You mark the arteries which arc 
Moo atiſm, behind the Ears, then divide themin cutting to the very bone, and make a great inciſion, the bredt!: 
Book 4. ch. Of two tingers, cven till the artery be found, as you command to be done in your Book 3 b I hold- 
laſt of the ing theopinion of Galen, who commands to dreſs the diſeaſe quickly, ſafely, and with the leaſt pain 
Meth. that is pothblez I teach the young Surgeon the means to remedy ſuch evils in _y the arterics 


In the 4. M., },chind the cars, and thoſe of the temples, with one onely inciſion, as a letting bloud, and not to 


of the 1 6.Book "With . . 
of my Work. make a great incition, and cut out work tor a long time, 

Beok 6.C.7. 

Book 2.c.s. The Second. | 

In the 2. Book 5 Fluxions which are made a long time upon the Eyes, Paul Aginete and Albucsſir command 
chap. of Peri- to make inciſion, which they call Periſcythiſmos or Angiology of the Greeks; and ſee here the 
rythiſm. words of Paul: In this Operation firſt the head is ſhaved, then taking beed of touching the temporal muſcles, 


a tranſverſe inciſion muſt be made, beginning at the left temple, and finiſhing at the right 3 which you have 

put in, your Book word for word, without changing any thing : which ſheweth openly you are a 

right Wound-maker, as may be ſeen in the Chapter which you call the Crown-cut, which is made 
in the 26, <, Þalf rcund under the Coronal ſuture from one temple to another, even to the bone, Now I do not 
of the 9. Book teach ſuch a cruel kind of remedy, but inſtruct the Operator by Reaſon, Authority, and notable proof 
of my Works, of a ſure and certain way to remedy ſuch affe&ions without butchering men in this kind, | 


The third Operation. 
N the cure of Empyema, Pan! Aginete, Albucaſis and Celſus commanded to apply ſome thirtecn, 


The third. 
others fifteen Cauterics to give iſſue to the matter contained in the breft, as the fai4 Celſzs in the 


Beok 6, ch.44. 


Book 2. Ch. 3. aforcſaid place appointeth for Aſthmatick people, which is a thing out of all reafon (with reſpect 
to their honor be it ſpoken ) that ſince the Surgeons ſcope is to give iſſue to the matter therein 
contained, there is no other queſtion then to make apertion, to evacuate the matter in the mof? 
mferiour part, I have ſhewed the young Surgeon the means todo it ſafely, without rormenting the 


Patients for nothing. | 
| ba Tis 


Book 3.ch, 22. 
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The Fonrth Operatirn. 
I N Paps that arc too great, Par! Aginet and Albucaſis commands to make a cro(s-inciſion, to take 6449 of e24- 
out all the fat, and then join together the wound by ſtitch: in brick, it is to flay aman alive, //2: the 2. 
which I have never praCtiſed, nor counſel it to be done by the young Surgeon. Treatiſe, dog. 
The Fifth Operation. 1.C.1, Book 7. 
A Liwucafis and Panl F ginet will cauterize the Liver and the Splenc with hot irons, which the Mo- ol _ wp 
derns have never practifed 3 for indeed Reaſon is manifeſtly repugnant thercunto, 47. _ 
| The Sixth Operation. In the firſt 
| wp the Paracentefir which is made in the third kind of Dropfic called Aſcites, Celius Aurelianus 2X ©. 29, 
A commandceth diverſe apertions to be made in the belly. Albucaſis applics nine aCtual Cauteries, _ J'> ay 4 
that is to ſay, four about the Navel, one upon the Stomach, and one upon the Splene, one upon the pty and 48 ; 
Liver, two behind the Spondyls, one of them near the breft, the laſt near the Stomach. Atius is Inthe 5. book 
likewiſe of the ſame opinion , to open the belly with diverſe cautcries, Paul A'ginet commands to 1+ Pe inter- 
apply hive actual cauterics to make the faid Paracenteſir., But abhorring ſuch a kind of burning, of ** — 
which you ſpeak much in your third Book. I ſhew another kind of practice, the which isdone by eee, chap. 
making a {1mple inciſion in the ſaid bclly. as may be fecn in my Works, with happy ſucceſs, I do not #9. book 6. 
teach young men in my Works the manner ot burning, which the Ancients have called infiblare, © hap.5o. 
that is not in practice, though Celſis writcth of it, P - the 3. book 
The Seventh Operation. 12. 6,7. 
Þ* theSciatick procceding from an internal cauſe, and becauſe the viſcous humours diſplace the ja the -. ook 
bones, Paxl commands to burn or cautcrize the ſaid. joint to the bone : Diaſcorides commands c. 25, book 6, 
the fame, which I do not tind expedient, taking indication from the ſubjacent parts : for there where ©-75. book 2. 
one would burn, it is in the place of four twin-muſcles, under which paſſeth the great nerve deſcend- ©77- uponthe 


ing from the Holy-bone 3 which being burnt I leave it to your cenſure what might happen, as Galen _— de 
remarketh ſpeaking of the tion which mult be made in the ſhoulders, called himerms. ion of the 
The Eighth Operation. Book of Arts, 


N the outward luxation of the Spondyls, Hippocrates cortnands to bind the man right upon a Sentence the 
Ladder,the arms and legs tied and bound : thet) afterwards having raiſed the Ladder to the top of 22, and 23. 
a Tower, or the ridge ot an houſe, witha gtcat rope in a pully, then to let the Paticnt fall plumb down f the third 
upon the hard pavement z which Hippocrates ſays was done in his time. But 1 do not thew of any —_ of the 
ſuch way of giving the Strapado to men 3 but I ſhew the Siirgeon, in my Work, the way torcduce nm of 
them ſurely, and without great pain. Moreover I ſhould be ſorry to follow the ſaying of the ſaid the 15 Book. 
—_—_ in the third Book De Morbis, who commands in the diſeaſe called Volrrlus, to cauſe 
the belly to be blown with a pair of Bellows, putting the noſcl of them into the inteſtinum rectun, 
and then blow there till the belly be much ſtretched, afterwards to give an emollicnt Clylicr, and to 
ſtop the Fundament with a Sponge. Such practice as this is not made now adays, therefore won- 
der not if I have not fpoken of it. And younot beitig contented to patch together the aperations 
| of the aboveſaid Authors, you have alfotaken divers in my Works, as every man may know: which 
ſheweth manifeſtly that there is nothing of your own in your Swrgrons Guide. Tlcave out divers 
other unprofitable operations which you quote in your Book, without knowing what Beaits they 
are, in never having {cen them practiſed 3 but becauſe you have found them written in the Books of 
the Ancients, you have put them into your Book, 
Moreover you {ay that you will teach me my leſſon in the operations of Surgery, which I think 
you cannot do: becauſe I have not onely learned them in my ſtudy , and by the hearing of many 
years the lefſons of Doctors of Phyſick : but as F have ſaid bcetore in my Epiltle to the Reader, 
I was reſident the ſpace of three years in the Hofpital of Paris, where I had the mcans to uſe and 
learn divers works of Surgery, upon divers Difeales , together with the Anatomy, upon a great 
number of dead bodies, as oftentimes I have ſufficicntly made trial publickly ia the Phytlicians 
School at Paris, and my good luck hath made me ſeen much more. For being, called to the ſervice of 
the King of France, (tour of which I have (erved) I have been in company at Battles, Skirmithes, Af- 
ſaults and Bcficging of Citics and Fortrefſes; as alſo Thave been ſhut up in Citics with thoſe that 
have been belicged, having charge to dreſs thoſe that were hurt. Allo I have dwelt rmany years 
in this great and famous City of Paris, where (thanks be to God) I have lived in very good reputa- 
tion amongſt all men, and have not been efteemed the lealt in rank of men of my Protcthon, ſeeing 
there was not any cure, were it never fo difficult aid great, where my hand and my counſel have 
not been required, as make it appear in this my Work. Now dare you (thcſc things being un- 
derſtood) fay you will teach me to perform the works of Surgery, fincce you never went turther 
than your ſtudy ? The operations of the fame ate four in general (as we have dcclared herctotore) 
where you may make but three 3 that is to ſay, join that which is feparatcd, ſeparate that which 
was conjoined, and to take away that which was fuperfluous, and the tourth which I make, is as 
much neceſſary, an induſtrious invention to add to Nature that which is wanting, asI have ſhewed 
here above. Allo it is your will that the Surgeon make but three operations above-ſaid, without 
medling to ordain a ſimple Cataplaſm, ſaying it is that which comes to your part belonging to the s 
Phyſician, And that the Ancicnts (in the Jiſcourſe which you have made to the Reader) have di- 
vided the practice of Phyſick into three kinds, that is to ſay, Dict, Medicin, and Chirurgery, But 
1 would willingly demand of you, who hath made the partition, and where any thing ſhould be done? 
who are thoſe which are content with their part, without any entcrpriſe upon the ocher ? For Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Atins, Avicen, in brief, all the Phyſicians, as well Grecks and Latins as Arabians, have 
never (o treated of the one, that they have not treated of the other, tor the great afhnity and 
tic that there is between them two 3 and it fhould be very difficult to do otherwiſe, Now when 
you will vilitie Chirurgery ſo much, you ſpeak againft your (clt; tor in your Epiltle you have ledi- 
catcd to Monſieur Martignes, you ſay, that Chirurgery is the molt noble part of Phyſick, as m_— 
rcaſon 
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A fair fimili- 
rude, 


reaſon of the original antiquity, neceſſity, as certainty in her actions; for ſhe works Luce aperta, as 
learnedly writeth Celſus in the beginning of the Seventh Book 3 therefore it is tobe believed you ne- 
ver went out of your Study, but to teach Theorick, (if you have been able to do it.) 

The operations of Chirurgery are learnt by the eye, and by the touch. I will ſay that you much 
reſemble a young Lad of Low-Britany, of plum buttocks, where was ſtuff ſufficient, who demanded 
leave of his Father to come to Paris, to take France; being arrived, the Organiſt of our Ladies 
Church met with him at the Palace-gate, who took him to blow the Organs,where he was remainin 
three years:he ſaw he could ſomewhat ſpeak French,he returns to his Father,and told him that he ſpake 
gocd French, and morcover he knew well to play on the Organs : his Father received him very joy- 
fully, for that he was ſo wiſe and learned in a ſhort time. He went to the Organiſt of their great 
Church, and praycd him to permit his Son to play on the Organs, to the end he might know whe- 
ther his Son was become ſo skilful a Maſter as he ſaid he was z which the Organiſt agreed to very 
willingly. Being entered to the Organs, he caſt himſelt with a full leap to the Bellows; the Maſter 
Organilt bid him play, and that he would blow : then this good Maſter anſwers, Let him play himſelf 
On the Organs if he would for him, he could do nothing but play on the Bellows, I think alſo, my little 
Maſter, that you know nothing, clſc, but to prattle in a chairz but I will play upon the Keys and make 
the Organs ſound : (that is to ſay) I will do the operations of Chirurgery, that which you cannot 
in any wiſe do, becauſe you have not gone from your Study or the Schools, as I have {aid before, 


But alſo as I have ſaid already in the Epiſtle to the Reader, that the Labourer doth little profit by 


talking of the Seaſons, diſcourſe of the manner of tilling the Earth, to ſhew what Sceds are proper 
to cach ſoil; all which is nothing if he put not his hand to the Plough, and couple the Oxen toge- 
ther. So likewiſe it is nogreat matter if you do not know the Pradickz for a man may execute 
Chirurgery well, although he have no tongue atall. As Cornelius Celſius hath very well remarked 'in 
his firſt Book, when he ſaith, Morbos nox eloquentia, ſed remediis curari , que fi quis elinguis, uſu diſcretus 
bene norit, hunc aliquanto majorem medicum futurum quam ſr ſine uſu linguam ſuam excoluerit ,, that is to 
ſay, Diſcaſcs are not to be curcd by Eloquence, but by Remedies well and duly applied; which if any 
wiſe and diſcreet man though he have no tongue, know well the uſe thereof, this man in time ſhall 
become the greater Phylician , than if without praQice his tongue were dipt with Oratory, the which 
you your {clf confeſs in your ſaid Book by a Tetraſtich which is thus : | 


To talk's not all in Chirnrgions Art , 

But working with the hands , 

Aptly to dreſf each grieved part, 

And guide fire, knife, and bands. C 


Ariſtotle in the firſt Book of his Metaphyſicks, the firſt Chapter, ſaith, Experience is almoſt like 
unto Science; and by the ſame, Art and Science have been invented. And indeed we ſee theſe 
which are experimented, attain ſooner to that which they intend, than thoſe which have Reaſon and 
not Experience, becauſe that the ſaid Experience is a knowledge of tingular and particular things 
and Science on the contrary, is a knowledge of things univerſal. Now that which is particular is 
more healable than that which is univerſal; therefore thoſe which have Experience are more wiſe 
and more efteemed, than thoſe which want it, by reaſon they know what thcy do. Moreover I ſay, 
that Science without Expcrience, bringeth no-great aſſurance. 

Alciat, a Doctor of Milan, boaſted one day ot himſclf, that his glory was greater and more famous 
than that of Counſellors, Preſidents, Maſters of Requelt, becauſe that it was by his Science and his 
Inſtructions that they became ſuch : but he was anſwered by a Counſellor, that he was like untoa 
Whetſtone, which made the Knife ſharp and ready to cut, not bcing able {o to do it it ſelf; and al- 
ledged the Verſes of Horace, that , 


Fungebatur vice cotis acutum 


Reddere que ferrum valet, exeors ipſa ſecandi. 


See you now (my little Maſter) my anſwers to your calumniations, and pray you, if you bear a 
good mind (to the publick good) to review and corre& your Book, as ſoon as you can, and not 
to hold young Chirurgeons in this errour by the reading of the ſame, where you teach them to 
uſe hot ironsatter the amputation of members, to ſtay a flux of bloud, ſeeing there is another means 
and not ſocrucl, and more ſure and eafic. Moreover if to day after an aſſault of a City, where di- 
vers Souldiers have had arms and legs broken and ſhot off by Cannon-bullets, Cutlas and other in- 
ſtruments of War, to ſtay the flux of bloud, if you ſhould uſe hot irons, it would be needful to have a 
Forge, and much Coals to heat them : and alſo the Souldiers would hold you in ſuch horrour tor 
this cruelty, that they would kill you like a Calf, even as in times paſt they did one of the chictelt 
Chirurgeons of Rome, which may be found written before, in the third Chapter of the Introduction 
of Surgery, the firſt Book. Now leſt the Sectators of your writings ſhould fall into ſuch inconve- 
niency, I pray them to follow the method aforeſaid, the which I have ſhewecd to be true and certain, 
and approved by Authority, Reaſon, and Experience. 

The Voyage of Thurin, 1535, 
MI Oreover will here ſhew to the Readers the places where I have had means to learn the Art of 
J Surgery, for the better inſtructing of the young Surgeon : and hrlt in the year 1536, the 
King of France ſent a great Army to Thwrin, to recover the City and Cattiles which the Marqueſs ot 
Gaſt, Licutenant-General of the Emperour, had taken : where the High Conſtable of France the 
Great Maſter, was Licutenant-Generatof the Army, and Monſieur de Montain Colonel-General ot the 


Foot, of which 1 was then Surgeon. A great part of the Army arrived in the Country of Suze 
Wc 
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we found the Enemy which ſtopt the paſſage, and had made certain Forts, and Trenches, inſomuch 
that to hunt them out and make them leave the place, we were forced to tight, where there were 
divers hurt and ſlain, as wcll of the one fide as of the other : but the enemies were conftrained to 
retire, and get into the Caſtle, which was cauſed partly by one Captain Ratt, whoclimed with divers 
Souldiers of his company upon a little Mountain 3 there where he ſhot dire&ly upon the enemies, 
he xeceived a ſhot upon the ancle of his right foot, wherewith preſently he fell to the ground 3 and 
ſaid then, Now is the Katt taken. I drefſed him, and God healed him. We entcred the throng iuto 
the City, and pafſed over the dead bodics, and ſome which were not yet dead ; weheard them cry 
under our Horſes fect, which made my heart relent to hear them. And truly I repentcd to have for- 
{aken Paris to ſee ſuch a pitiful ſpectacle. Being in the City, I entered into a Stable thinking to lodge 
my own, and my mans horſe, where I found four dead Souldiers and three which were leaning 
againſt the wall, their taccs wholly dishgured, and neither ſaw nor heard, nor ſpake ; and their 
clothes did yct flame with Gun-powder which had burnt them. Echolding them with pitty, there 
happened to come an old Souldier who asked me it there were any poſſible means to cure them 
I told him no: he preſently approached to them, and cut their throats without choler. Sceing 
this great cruclty I told him he was a wicked man he anſwered me that he prayed to God, that 
whenſcever he thould be in ſuch a caſe, that he might tind ſome one that would do as much to 
him, to the end he might not miſerably langtiſh. And to return to our former diſcourſe, the 
enemy was ſummoned to render, which they ſoon did, and went out, their lives only ſaved, with 
a white ſtaft in their hands; the greateſt part whereof went and got to the Cattle of Villane. where 
there was about 2co Spaniardsz Monficur the Conſtable would not leave them behind, to the end 
that the way migint be made free, This Caſtle is ſeated upon a little mountain, which gave great 
aſſurance to them within, that one could not plant the Ordnance to beat upon it, and they were fum- 
moned to render, or that they ſhould be cut in picces 3 which they flatly refuſed, making anſwer, 
That they were as faithful ſervants to the Emperor, as Mounfienr the Conſtable could be tothe King his 


= 
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of the enemy. 
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Brave anſwer 


Maſter. This anſwer heard, they made by torce of arms, two great Cannons to be mounted in the of the Sou!- 


night with cords and ropcs, by the Swiſlers and Lanſquenetsz when as the ill luck would have it, 
the two Cannons being ſeated, a Gunner by great negligence ſet on fire a great bag of gun-powder, 
wherewith he was burned together with ten or twelve Souldiers 3 and moreover the flame of the 

wder was a cauſe of diſcovering the Artillery, which made them, that all night they of the Caſtle 
did nothing but ſhoot at that place where they diſcovered the two pieces of Ordnance, wherewith 
they killed and hurt a great number of our people. 

The next day early in the morning a Battery was made, which in a few hours made a breach, 
which being, made, they demanded to parly with us ; but twas too late for them for in the mcan 
time our French foot ſeeing them amazed, mounted to the breach, and cut them all in pieces, except 
a fair young luſty Maid of Piedmont, which a great Lord would have kept and preſervcd for him to 
keep him company in the night, for fear of the greedy Wolf. The Captain and Enſign were 
taken alive, but ſoon after were hanged upon the gate of the City, to the end they might give exam- 
ple and fear to the imperial Souldiers not to be ſo raſh and fooliſh, to be willing to hvic ivch places 
againſt ſo greatan army. Now all the ſaid Souldiers of the Caſtle, feceing our people coming with 
a moſt violent fury, did all their endeavor to defend themſelves, they killed and hurt a great company 
of our Suuldiers, with Pikes, Muskets, and Stones, where the Surgeons had good (tore of work cut 
out. Now at that time I was a freſh-water Souldier, I had not yet ſcen wounds made by gun-{hot 
at the hr{t dreſſing. It is truce, Thad rcad in Fobn de Vigo, in the Firſt Book of wounds in General 
the cight Chapter, that wounds made by weapons of hre did participate of Venenolity, by reaſon 
of the Powder, and for their cure he commands to cauterize them with oy] ot Eldcrs fcalding-hor, 
in which ſhould be mingled a little Treacle, and not to fail, bctore I would apply of the faid oyl 
knowing that ſuch a thing might bring to the patient great pain, I was willing to know hrit, be- 
fore I applicd it, how the other Surgeons did for the firti dreſſing, which was to apply the (aid oyl, 
the hottelt that was poſſible, into the wouuds, with Tents and Setonsz inſomuch that I took cou- 
rage to do as theydid, At laſt I wanted oyl, and was conſtrained in ſtcad thereof, to apply a dige- 
{tive of Yolks of Eggs, Oyl of Roſes, and Turpentine. In the night I could not ſleep in quiet, fear- 
ing ſome default in not cauterizing, that I ſhould find thoſe to whom 1 had not uſed” the burning 
oyl, dead impoyſoned 3 which made me riſe very early to viſit them, where beyond my expectation, 
I found thoſe to whom I had applied my digettive medicin, to feel little pain, and their wounds 
without inflammation or tumor, having refted reaſonable well that night : the other to whom was 
uſcd the ſaid burning-oyl I found them teveriſh, with great pain and tumor about the edges of their 
wounds. And then I reſolved with my felt, never fo cruelly to burn poor men wounded with gun- 
ſhot. Being at Thvrin, I found a Surgeon, who had the tame above all others,tor the curing of wounds 
of gun-ſhot , into whoſe favgr I found means to infinuate my ſelf, to have the Receit of his Balm, 
as he called it, wherewith hedrefſed wounds of that kind, and he held me off the ſpace of two years, 
before I could pottible draw the Receit from him. In the end by gitts and preſents he gave it me, 
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which was this, Toboil young whelps new pupped, in oyl of Lillies, prepared Earth-worms, with Receit of an 
Turpentine of Venice, Then was 1 joytul and my heart made glad, that I had underſtood his remedy, excellent 


which was like to that which I had obtained by great chance. See then how I have learned to dreſs 
wounds made with gun-thot, not by Books. My Lord Marſhal of Montain remained Lieutenant- 
General for the King in Piedmont, having ten or twelve thouſand men in Garriſon through the Cities 
and Caltles, who often combated with Swords and other weapons, as alſo with Muskets and if 
there were four hurt, I had always three of them; and if there were queſtion ot cutting off an arm 
or a leg, cr to trepan, or to reduce a fracture or diſlocation, I brought it well to paſs. The laid Lord 
Marſhal ſent me one while this way, another while that way, for to dreſs the appointed Souldiers 


which were beaten as well in other Cities as that of Thwrin, infomuch that 1 was — in the 
ountry 
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Country one way or other. Mounſieur the Marſhal ſent for a Phyſician to Milan, who had no leſs 
reputation in the medicinal Art ( then the diſeaſed Mounfieur le Grand ) to take him in hand for an 
Hepatical flux, whereof at laſt he died. This Phylician was a certain while at Thwrin to deal with 
him, and was often called to viſit the hurt people, where he always found me, and I conſulted with 
him.and ſome other Surgeons: and when we had reſolved to do any ferious work of Surgery : *twas 
Ambroſe Parey that put his hand thereto, where I did it promptly, and with dexterity, and with 
great aſſurance, in ſo much that the ſaid Phylician admired me, to {ce me {o ready in-the operation 
Witneſs of the Of Surgery; ſeeing the ſmall age which I had. One day diſcourſing with the ſaid Lord Marſhal, he 
dexterity of {aid to him, Signor tw, hai un Chirurgico giovane di anni, me egli eveckzo di ſapere e dieſperientia. Guarde 
the Author, lo bene, perche eglt ti fara ſervicio & honore. That is to ſay, Thou haſt a young Surgeon of age, but he 
is old in Knowledge and experience preſerve him well for he will do thee ſervice and honour. , But 
the old nan knew not that I had dwelt three years in the Hoſpital at Parzs, there to drels the diſeaſed, 
The death of In the end Mounſicar Marſhal dicd with his Hepatical Flux. Being dead, the King ſent Mounſicus 
Marſhal Mon- the Marthal of Annehaxt to be in his place, who did me this honour to pray me to dwell with him, 
_ and he would uſe mc as well or better than Mounſicur the Marſhal Montain ; which I would not do 
for the grict I had for the loſs of my Maſter who loved me intimately, and I him in the like manner 
and {01 came back to Paris. | 
The Voyage of Marolie and of Low Britany, 1543. : 
Che ropageof || Went to the Camp of Merolle, with the diſeaſed Mountieur De Roban, where King Francis was 
Marolte and of 4 in Priſon; andI was Surgeon of the Company of the ſaid Mounfiecur De Roban. Now the King 
Low Britary, was advertiſed by Mounſieur De Eſtampes, Governour of Britany, that the Engliſh had hoiſt ſail to 
1543» land in Low Britany, and prayed him that he would ſend Mounticur De Roban, and Mounſicur De La- 
val for ſuccour, becauſe they were the Lords of that Countrey, and for their fakes thoſe of that 
Countrey would beat back the Encmy and keep them from landing. Having received this adver- 
tiſement his Majeſty diſpatched to ſend the ſaid Lords tor the relief of their Countrey, and to cach 
was given as much power as to the Governour, in ſo much as they were all three the Kings Lieute- 
nants : they took willingly this charge upon them, and ſpeedily they went away in Poſt: and led 
me with them to Landreneare, there where we found every one in,arms, the Alarm-bells ſounding on 
every tide, yca, five or lix leagues about the Harbours, that is to ſay, Breſt, Congqueet, Crozon, Le For 
Dalac, Laudanac, cach of them well turnithed with Artillery, as Cannons, Demi-cannons, Culverins, 
Sakers, Serpentincs, Falcons, Harquebuſles : in brict, there was nothing wanting in Artillery or Soul- 
dicrs, as wcll Britains as French, to hinder that the Engliſh made no landing, as they had reſolved 
at their parting from England. The Enemies Army came unto the very mouth of the Cannon, and 
when we perceived them that they would land, they were faluted with Cannon-ſhot, and we diſco- 
The Engliſh vered our Men of War, together with our Artillery 3 they fled to Sea again : where I was glad to ſee 
their Veſſels hoiſe fail again, which was in a great number and in good order, and ſeemed like a 
Foreſt which marched upon the Sca. Ifaw a thing alſo whereat I marvelled much, which was, that 
the bullets of great picces made great rebounds, and grazed upon the water as upon the ground, 
Now to make the matter ſhort, the Engliſh did us no harm, and returned whole and ſound into 
England, and left us in peace. We ſtaid in that Countrey in Garriſon, till we were aflured that their 
* Army was diſperſed. In the mean time our Horſemen cxerciſed thcir feats of activity, as to run at 
the Ring, hight in Duel, and others 3 ſo that there was ſtill ſomething toimploy me withal. Moun- 
ticur De Eftampes, to make ſport and pleaſure to the ſaid Mounticur De Rohan and Laval, and other 
Gentlemen, cauſed divers Countrey Wenches to come to the Feaſts, to ting ſongs in Low Britain 
Tongue, where their harmony was like the croaking of Frogs, while they are in love. Morcover 
Dances of the 11 Made them dance the Britany Triory, without moving Feet or Buttocks 3 he made them hear and 
Countrey {ce much good. Otherwhiles they cauſed the Wraltlers of the Cities and Towns, to come where 
Wenches, there was a Prize for the beſt, and ſport was ſeldom ended, but that one or other had a leg or arm 
Wreſtlers. broken, or the ſhoulder or hip diſplaced : there was a little man of Low Britany of a {quare body and 
ned many well ſet, who held a long time the credit of the Ficld, and by hisskill and ftrength, threw hve or fix 
5 : to the ground z there came to him a great Schoolmaſter, who was ſaid to be one of the beſt Wreſtlers 
of all Britany : he cntercd into the Liſts, having taken off his long Jacket, in Hoſe and Doublet, and 
being ncar the little man, he ſeemed as if he had been ticd to his girdle. Notwithſtanding when 
cach of them took hold of the Collar , they were a long time without doing any thing, and they 
thought they would remain equal in force and kill : but the little man caſt himſelt with an ambling 
Icapunder this great Pedant, and took him on his ſhoulder and caſt him on his kidnies ſpread abroad 
like a Frog, and then all the Company laught at the skill and ſtrength of the little Fellow, This 
great Dativo had a great ſpight, for bcing calt by ſo little a man : he roſe again in choler, and would 
have his revenge. They took hold again of each others collar, and were again a good while at 
their hold without falling to the ground : in the end this great mangt himſelf tall upon the little, 
we tlte ad and in falling, put his elbow upon the pitch of his ſtomach, and burſt is heart, and killed him ſtark 
-2in killeg, 4cad» And knowing he had given him his deaths blow, took again his long Caffock, and went 
away With his tail between his legs, and hid himſelf, ſeeing that the little man came not again to 
himſelt, cither for Wine, Vinegar, or any other thing that was preſented unto him; Idrew near to 
him, and felt his pulſe which did not beat atall, then I ſaid he was dead : then the Britans who afli- 
ſicd the Wreliling, faid aloud in their jabbering, That is not in the pert. And tome faid that the ſaid 
Pedagogue was accuſtomed to do ſo, and that but a year palt he had done the like in a Wreſtling. I 
The body 0- would necds open the body to know the cauſe of this ſudden death, where I tound much bloud in 
pen:d by the the Thorax, and in the inferiour belly, and I ſtrived to find out any apertion in the place, from whence 
Author, might iflue ſo great a quantity of bloud, which I could not do for all the diligence I could make, 
Now I believe it was per —_— or !Anaſtomoſin, that is to ſay, by the apertion of the mouths of 
it 


the veſlels, or by their porolities ; the poor little Wreſtler was buricd, I took leave of —_— de 
Koban, 


retire. 
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| Rohan, de Laval, and Eſtamps. Mounſicur de Rohan gave me apreſent of fifty double Duckets, and 
an ambling Horſe, and Mounfieur de Laval another for my Man, and Mounſicur de Eftampe, 2 Dia- 
mond of thirty Crowns, and ſo I returned to my houſe at Paris. 


. ; The Voyage of Perpignan, 1543. 

A Little while after Mounſieur de Rohan took me with him Poſt to the Camp of Perpignan 3, be- 
ing there, the Enemy madea Sally forth, andcame and incloſed three pieces of our Artillery, 
where they were beaten back to the Gates of the City : which was not done without hurting and 
killing many, and amongſt the reſt de Briſſac, '( who was then chief Maſter of the Artillery ) recei- 
ved a Musket ſhot upon the ſhoulders, returning to his Tent; all the others that were hurt followed 
him, hoping to be dreſt by the Surgeons that ought to dreſs them. Being come to his Tent and 
laid on his bed, the bullet was ſearched for by three or four the moſt expert Surgeons of the Army, 
who could not find it, but (aid it was entered into his body. 

In the end he called for me, to ſee if I were more $kiltul than they, becauſe he had known me be- a gdre of the 
fore in Piedmont : by and by I made him riſe from his bed, and prayed him to put his body into that Author. 
poſture as it was when he received his hurtz which he did, taking a Javelin between his hands as. 
he held the Pike in the skirmiſh. I put my hand about the wound, and found the buller in the ficth, 
making a little tumor under the Omoplate : having found it, I ſhewed them the place where it was, 
and it was taken out by Maſter Nicholas Lavernant, Surgecn to Mounticur the Dolphin, who was the 
Kings Lieutenant in that Army, yet notwithſtanding the honour remained to me for finding it. 

I ſaw one thing of great remark, which is this: That a Souldier in my preſence gave to one of Af Hiſtory. 
his fellows a firoke with an Halbard upon the head, penetrating even to the left ventricle of* the 4 
brain, without falling to the ground. He that ſtrook him ſaid, he had heard that he cheated at Dice, 
and that he had drawn a great {um of money, and that it was his cuſtom to cheat. 1 was called to 
dreſs him, which I did as it were for the laſt, knowing well that he would quickly dic : having drett 
him, he returned all alone to his Lodging, which was at lcaft two hundred paccs diſtant : I bid one 
of his companions ſend for a Prieſt to diſpoſe of the affairs of his ſoul : he helped him co one who 
ſtaid with him to the laſt gaſp. The next day the Patient ſent for me by his She-friend in a Boys 
apparel to come to dreſs him, which I would not do, fearing he ſhould die under my hands 3 and to 
put it off, I aid I muſt not take off the drefling till the third day, by reaſon he would die though he 
were never touched. The third day he came ſtaggering, and found me in my Tent accompanied 
with the Wench, and prayed me moſt affectionately to dreſs him, and ſhewed me a Purſe wherein 
he had an hundred or tix ſcore pieces of Gold, and that he would content me to my delire; for all 
that, yet notwithſtanding I left not off to deter the taking off his drefling,. fearing left he ſhould die 
at the ſame inſtant. Certain Gentlemen defired me to go dreſs him, which I did at their requelt, 
but in dreſſing him he died under my hands in a Convultion, Now this Prieft accompanied him 
until death, who ſcized upon the Purle, left another ſhould take it, ſaying, he would fay Maſſes for 
his ſoul. Moreover he furniſhed himſelf with his cloaths and with all the reſt of his things. I have 
recited this Hiſtory as a monſtrous thing that the Souldier fell not to ground when he had received 
this great ſtroke, and was in good ſenſes even tilldeath. Soon after the Camp was broken for divers 
cauſes z the one becauſe we were advertiſed that four Companics of Spaniards were entered into 
Perpignan 3 the other, that the Plague begun much in our Camp, and it was told us by the People of 
the Country, that ſhortly there would be a great overflowing of the Sea, which might drown us all; 
and the preſage which they had, was a very great wind from Sea, which aroſe in {uch manner that 
there remained not one Tent which was not broken and overthrown, tor all the firength and dili- 

ence could be given 3 and the Kitchins being all uncovered, the wind raifed fo the duſt and fand, 
which ſalted and powdercd our meat in ſuch ſort that we could not eat it, fo that we were conſtrained 
to boil it in Pots and other veſlels well covered, 

Now we did not uncarmp our ſelves in ſo good time, but that there were wany Carts and Carters, 
Mules and Mulc-drivers drowned in the Sea, with great lots of Baggage, The Camp broken, I rc- 
turned to Paris. 
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The Voyage to Landreſy, 1544» 

K's Francis raiſcd a great Army to victual Landreſyz on the other fide, the Emperour had no 

leſs people , yea much more3 that is to ſay, eight thouſand Germans, ten thouſand Spa- 
niards, (ix thouſand Walloons, ten thouſand Engliſh, and about thirteen or fourteen thouſand Horſe, 
I ſaw the two Armics near one another, within Canon-thot, and it was thought they would never 
part without giving battel. There were ſome certain fooliſh Gentlemen who would approach the 
Encmies Camp3 certain ſhot was made at them, and ſome died at the place, others had thcir legs or . 
arms carried away. The King having done what he defired, which was to victual Landreſy, retired 
himſelf with his Army to Gmiſe, which was the day after All-Saints, One thouſand Five hundred 


Forty four, and from thence returned tg Paris. 


The Voyage of Boulogn, 1545. 

Little while after we went to Bowlogn, where the Engliſh (ecing our Army, left the Forts which 
A they had, that is to ſay, Mowlambert the little Paradiſe, Monplaifr, the Fort of Shatillon, the 
Portet, the Fort Dardelot. One day going through the Camp to dreſs my hurt people, the Enemies 
who were in the Tower of Order, ſhot off a piece of Ordnance, thinking to kill Horſemen which aid 
to talk with one another. It happened that the bullet pafſed very near one of them, which threw 
him to the ground, and *twas thought the ſaid bullet had: toucht him, which it did not at all, but 
oncly the wind of the ſaid bullet in the mid(t of his coat, which went with fuch a force thatall the 
ontward part of the thigh became black and blue, and he had much adoto ſtand, I dreft him, and 


made 
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made him divers ſcarifications to evacuate the: contuſed bloud, which the wind of the ſaid bullet 
had made; and the rebounds that it made on the ground, killed four Souldiers which remained 
dead in the place. I was not far from this ſtroke, ſothat I felt ſomewhat the moved air, without do- 
ing me any more harm than a little fear which mademe ſtoop my head very low, but the bullet was 
already paſſed far beyond me. The Souldiers mocked me to be affraid of a bullet already gone, (My 
little Maſter) I think if you had been there, that I had not been affraid alone, and that you'would 
have had your ſhare of it. What ſhall I ſay more? Mounſieur the Duke of Gmiſe, Francis of Lorain, 
was hurt before Bullogne with a ſtroke of a Lance,. which above the right eye, declining towards the 
noſe, entered and paſſed quite through on the other between the aucha and the car, with ſo great vic. 
lence that the head of the Lance, with a great part of the wood was broken and remained within, in 
ſuch ſort that it could not be drawn out but with great force, yea with Smiths Pincers; Notwith. 
ſtanding all this violence which was not done without breaking of Bones, Nerves,and Arterics, and 
other parts; my ſaid Lord, by the help of God, was cured: the ſaid Lord went always with ,opcn 
face, which was the cauſe that the Lance went through on the other ſide, | 


; The Voyage of Germany, 1552. * 
I Went the Voyage to Germany in the year 1552. with Mountieur de Rohan Captain of fifty Horſes, 
where I was Surgeon of his Company, which I have ſaid already. In this Voyage Mountieur the 
High Conſtable of France was General of the Army : Mounlieur de Chaſtililon, tince Admiral, was 
chick Colonel of the Foot, having four Regiments of Lanſquenets, under the Conduct of theſe Cap- 
tains, Recrod and Ringrave, having each of them two Regiments, each Regiment was of ten, Enſigns, 
and cach Enſign of five hundred men. And belides theſe, was Captain Chartel, who conducted the 
Troops that the Proteſtant Princes had ſent to the King, This was a very great Company of Foot, 
accompanied with fifteen hundred Horſe, with the following of each one two Archers, which might 
make tour thouſand and hve huddred Horſe, belides two thouſand Light-Horſe, and as many Muske- 
tiers on Horſe-back, of whom de Aumalle was General, beſides the great number of Nobility who came 
for their pleaſure. Morcover the King was accompanied with two hundred Gentlemen ot his houſe, 
and likewiſe with divers Princes.z there was alſo tor his Troop that ſerved him, the French, Scottiſh, 
and Swiſſers Guards, amounting to. fix hundred men-on Foot, and the Companies of Mounſficur the 
Dolphin, Meſſieres de Guiſe, de Aumalle, and of the Marſhal of St. Andrew, which amounted to four 
hundred Lances, which was a marvellous thing, to ſee ſuch a fair Company 3 and in this equipage the 
King entered into Thow and Mets, I will not omit to tell that it was ordained that the Companions 
of Meſſieres de Rohan, of the Count of Sancerr, of Jarnac, which was cach of them of titty Horſe, went 
by the Wings of the Camp 3 and God knows we had ſcarcity of Vidtualsz and Iprotelt to God, that 
at thrcediverſe timesI had thought I ſhould have been tamiſhed, and it was not tor want of money, 
for I had enough, and we could not have victuals but by force, by reaſon that the Peaſants withdrew 
it all into the Cities and Caſtles, 

One of the Servants of a Captain of the Company of Mounkieur de Rohan, went with others think- 
ing to enter into a Church where the Peaſants were retired, thinking to tind Victuals by torce or love : 
but amongſt the reſt this man was beaten, and returned with ſeven wounds with a Sword in the 
head, the leaſt of which penetrated the ſecond table of the {cull and he had four other upon the 
arms, and upon the right ſhoulder, which cut more than one half of the blade-bone, or Omoplate. 
He was brought back to his Maſters Lodging, who ſecing of him ſo wounded, and they were to de- 
part thence the moxrrow after at the break of day, and not thinking ever he could be cured, made him 
a Grave, and would have caſt him therein, ſaying, that or elſe the Peaſants would maſſacre and kill 
him I moved with pity, told him that he might be cured if he were well dreſt : divers Gentlemen 
of the Company prayed him that he would cauſe him to be brought along with the Baggage, ſecig 
T had the willingneſs to dreſs him 3 to which he agreed, and after that I had clothed him, he was pur 
up in a Cart upon a Bed well covered and well accommodated, which one Horſe did draw, I did the 
office of a Phyſician, Apothecary, Surgeon, and Cook I dreſt him even to the end of his cure, and 
God cured him, in ſo much that all theſe three Companies admired at this cure, The Horle-men 
of the Company of Mqunfieur de Rohan, the firſt Muſtcr that was made, gave me each one, one 


Crown, and the Archers halt a Crown. 


The Voyage of Danvilliers, 1552. 

T thereturn from the German Camp, King Henry beſieged Danvilliers ; thoſe within would 
A not render. They were well beaten, and our powder failed us3 in the mean time they ſhot 
much at our people. There was a Culverin-ſhot paſſed a traverſe the Tent of Mounhieur de Rohan, 
which hit a Gentlemans leg, which was of his train which I was fain to tmilh the cutting oft, the 
which was done without applying hot irons. 

The King ſent for Powder to Sedan, which being come, they began a greater battery than before, 
in ſuch ſort that they made a breach. Meſſier# de Guiſe ang the High Conltable being in the Kings 
Chamber, told him that they concluded the next day to make aſſault, and that they were aſſured 
they ſhould enter into it, and that they ſhould keep it ſecret, leſt the enemy were advertiſed, And all 
of them promiſed not to ſpeak of it to any one. Now there wasa Groom of the Kings Chamber 
who lay under the Kings bed in the Camp to fleep,underſtood that they reſolyed the next day togive 
an aſſault; he preſently revealed it toa certain Captain, and told him that tor certain, the day tol- 
lowing aſſault (hould be given, and that he had heard it of the King, and praycd the ſaid Captain that 
he would not ſpeak a word of it to any body, which he promiſed 3 but his promiſe was not kept; fo 

at the ſame inſtant he went and declared -it unto a Captain, and this Captain to another Captain,and 
from the Captains to ſome of the Souldiers, ſaying always, ſay nothing. It was fo wcll hid that the 


next day carly in the morning, there was ſeen the greateſt part of the Souldiers with their _ 
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hoſe and their breeches cut at the knce for the better mounting of the breach. The King was ad- 

vertiſed of the rumor which run through the Camp, that the affaule muſt be given, whereof he 
much marvelled, ſeeing there were but three of that advice, which had promiſed one to another not to 

tell it toany one. The King ſent for Monſieur de Gniſe, to know if he had not talked of this aſſault ; 
he ſwore and affirmcd to him he had not told it to any body, and Monſieur the Conſtable ſaid as 

much ; who ſaid to the King, he mult expreſly know who had declared this ſecret Counſel, ſceing 

they were but three. Inquilition was made from Captain to Captain, in the end the truth was 

found 3 for one faid it was ſuch an one told me, another (aid as much, till at length they came to 

the firſt, who declared he had learned it ofa Groom of the Kings Chamber, named Guyard, born 

at Blojs, the ſon of the deceaſed King Francis his Barber. The King ſent for him into his Tent, in 

the preſence of Monficur de Gzife, and of Monſieur the Conſtable, to underſtand from him whence 

he had it, and who told him that this aſſault was to be given. The King told him, that if he did not 

tell the truth, that he would cauſe him to be hanged 3 and then he declarcd, he lay down under his 

bed thinkivg to ſleep, and fo having hcard it, hedeclarcd it to a Captain who wasa friend of his, 

to the end he might prepare himſelf with his ſouldiers the firft for the affault. After the King knew 

the truth, he told him he ſhould never ſerve him again, and thathe deſerved tobe hanged, and for- 

bad him evcr to come again to the Court, My Groom of the Chamber went away with this ſad Whatir is to 
news, and lay with one of the Kings Surgeons in Ordinary, named Maſter Lewis, and in the night reveal the ſe- 
gave himſclt fix wounds with a knite, and cut his throat; yet the faid Surgeon perceived nothing _ NN 
till morning, till he ſaw the bed blondy, and thedead body by him, he much marvelled at this ſpe- 

Aacle upon his waking, and was afraid leſt they ſhould ſay, he was the cauſe ofthis murther 3 but 

was ſoon freed, knowing the cauſe to be from deſperation, having loſt the good amity which 

the King bore to him. The ſaid Gryard was buried. And thoſe of Danvilliers when they ſaw the 

breach large cnough for them to enter in, and the Souldicrs prepared for the affault, yielded them- 

(clves to the mercy of the King. The chief of them were priſoners, and the Souldiers ſent away 

without arms. The Camp being broken up, I returned to Paris with my Gentleman whole leg I 

had cut oft. I drcfſed him, and God cured him ; I ſent him to his houſe merry with his wooden 

leg, and was content, ſaying that he had c{caped good cheap, not to have been miſerably burnt, as 


you write in your book, my little Maſter. 


The Voyage of the Caſtle of Compt. 1552. | 
Little while after, King Henry levicd an Army of thirty thouſand men, to go make ſpoil about The King of 

Hedin. The King of Navarre who was then called Monticur de Fendoſme, was chict of the Ar- _ rad. wc 
my, and the Kings Lieutenant, Being at S. Dennis in France, ſtaying while the Companies paſſed to follow him. 
by, he ſent tor me to Paris to come ſpeak with him 3 being there, he prayed me, and his requeſt 
was a command, that I would follow him this Voyage 3 and I about to make my cxcule, told him 
my wife was lick in her bed; he made me anſwer, That there were Phyficians at Paris to cure her 
aud that he as well Ictt his own, who was as well deſcended as mine 3 promiſing me that he would 
uſe me well, and forthwith gave command that I ſhould be lodged as one of his Train. Seeing this 
great affection, which he had to lcad me with him, I durſt not refuſe him. I went and met with 
him at the Calile cf Compt, within three or tour leagues of Hedin, there where there was the Empe- 
rors Souldicrs in garriſon witha number of Pcaſants round about 3 he cauſed them to be ſummoned to 
render themſelves 3 and they made anſwer they ſhould never have them but by pieces, and let them 
do their worlt, and they would do thcir bett to defend themſelves. They put confidence in their 
ditches full of water, and in two hours with a great number of Bavins, and certain empty Casks, 
way was made to paſs over the Foot, when they mult go the affault, and were beaten with hve pic- 
ces of Cannon, till a breach was made large enough to enter in, where they within received the af- 
fault very valiantly, and not without killing and hurting a great number of our people with musket- 
ſhot, pikes, znd ftones. In the end when they ſaw themlelves conſtrained, they put fire to their _ 
powder and munition, which was the cauſe of burning many of our people, and theirs likewiſe, Hiſtory of 
and they were all almolt put tothe (word, Notwithſtanding ſome of our Souldicrs had taken twen- = een a 
ty or thirty, hoping to have ranſom tor them. That was known, and ordered by the Council, that 
it ſhould be proclaimed by the Trumpet through the Camp, that all Souldiers who had any Spaniards 
priſoners, were to kill them, upon pain to be hanged and {trangled, which was done upon cold 
bloud. From thence we went and burnt divers Villages whoſe barns were full of all kind ot Grain, 
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ro my grict, We went along even to Toxrnaban, where there was a very great Tower where the Lang 
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Encmics retired, but there was no man tound in it, all was pillaged, and the Tower was made to | * 
Jeap by a Minc, and then with Gunpowder turned tophie-turvy. After that, the Camp was broken As 
up, and I rcturned to Paris. I will not yct forget to write that the day after the Calile of Compt was 
taken, Monſieur de Vendoſme ſent a Gentleman to the King to make report to him of all which had 
had paſſed, and amongſt other things, told the King that I had greatly done my duty in drefling 
thoſe that were wounded, and that I had ſhewed him cighteen bullets which I had taken or drawn 
out of the hurt bodies, and that there were divcrs more which I could neither find, nor draw out, 
and told more good of me than there was by halt. Then the King faid he would have meinto his 
ſervice, and commanded Montieur de Gogrer his chict Phyſician to write me down as entertained one 
of his Surgeons in ordinary, and that I ſhould go meet with him at Rheimes within ten or twelve 
days, which I did, where he did me the honour to command me that I would dwell near him, and 
that he would do me good. Then I thankt him moſt humbly for the honour it pleaſed him to do me. 


in calling me to his ſervice, 
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The Voyage of Mets. 1552+» 
HE Emperor having beſieged Mets, and in the hardelt time of winter, as cach one knows of 


frelh memory : and that there was in the City tive or fix thouſand men, and amongſt the 
OQ 60 reſt 
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The names of reſi ſevcn Princes 3 that is to ſay, Monſicur the Duke of Guiſe the KingsL icutcnant, Meſſiewrs d* Ar- 


the Princes 
who were at 
the ſiege of 
Mets. 


Nota. 


Commitſon 
of the Author, 


Hiſtory. 


The hurt of 
Monficur de 
Penne tre- 
pand and cu- 
red. 


guien, de Conde, de Montpenſier, de Ls Roch upon Ton, Mcnficur de Nemours, and divers others Gentle- 
men, with a number of old Captains of War, who often made allies forth upon the enemies, (as we 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter) which was not without flaying many, as well on the one fide as the other. For 
the moſt part all our wounded pcople died, and it was thought the medicaments wherewith they 
were dreflcd were poiſoned 3 which cauſed Monſieur de Gwiſe and other Princes to ſend to the King 
for me, and that he would ſend me, with Drugs to them, for they believed theirs were poiſoned, 
ſecing that of their hurt people few eſcaped. 1 do not believe there was any poyfon, but the great 
ſtrokes of the Cutlaſſes, musket-ſhot, and the extremity of cold was the caufe. The King cauſed 
one to write to Monſieur the Marthal of S. Andrew, who washis Lieutenant at Verdun, that he found 
ſome means to make me enter into Mets, ,The ſaid Lord Marſhal of S. Andrew, and Monſicur the 
Marſhal of old Ville, got an Italian Captain, who promiſed them tomake me enter in, which he did, 
and for which he had hftcen hundred Crowns : the King having heard of the promiſe which the 1ta- 
lian Captain had made, ſent for mc, and commanded me to take of his Apothecary named Daigne, 
{ſuch and as many Drugs as I thould think fit for the hurt who were beſieged, which I did, as much as 
a poſt horſe could carry, The King gave me charge to ſpeak to Monlieur de Guife, and tothe Princes, 
and Captains who were at Mets. Being arrived at Verdun, a few days after the Monſieur the Marthal 
of-S. Andrew, cauſed horlcs to be given to mc, and my man, and for the Ttalian, who ſpake very good 
high Dutch, Spaniſh and Walloon, with his own natural tongue. When we were within cight or ten 
Leagues of Mets, we went not but in the night, and being near the Camp, I ſawa league and half off 
bright hres about the City, which ſeemed as ifall the earth had been on tire, and I thought we could 
never paſs through thoſe tixes without being diſcovered,and by conſequent be hanged and ſirangled,or 
cut in pieces.or pay a great rayſom. To ſpeak truth,I wiſhed my felt at Paris, for the imminent danger 
which I forcſaw. God guidcd ſo well our affairs that we entred the City at midnight with a certain 
Token, which the Captain had with another Captain of the Company of Monſieur de Gziſe : which 
Lord I went to, and found him in bed, who received me with great thanks, being joytul of my co- 
ming. I did my meſſage to him of all that the King had commanded me to ſay to him : I told him I 
had a little letter to give to him, and that the next day I would not tail todeliver it him. That done, 
he commanded me a good lodging, and that Iſhould be well uſed, and bid me I ſhould not fail to be 
the next day upon the Breach, where I ſhould meet with all the Princes, and divers Captains 3 which 
T did; who received me with great joy, who did me the honour to embrace me, and tell me I was 
very welcome, adding withall they didnot tear to die if they ſhould chance to be hurt, Monficur de la 
Roch upon Ton was the firſt that feaſted me, and inquired of me what they ſaid at the Court concern- 
ing the City of Mets : I told him what I thought good. Then preſently he defired meto go ſee one of 
his Gcntlemen, named Monſieur de Magnane, at this preſent Knight of the Kings Order, and Lieu- 
tenant of his Majcltics Guard, who had his leg broken by a Cannon-ſhot. I tound him in his bed, 
his leg bended and crooked, without any drefſing upon it 3 becauſe a Gentleman promiſed him 
cure, having his name and his girdle, with certain words, The poor Gentleman wept and cried 
with pain which he felt, not ſleeping night nor day, in four days : then I mockt at this impoſture 
and falſe promiſe. Preſently I did ſonimbly reſtore and dreſs his leg, that he was without pain, flept 
all night, and fince (thanks be to God) was cured, and is yct at this preſent living, doing ſervice to 
the King. The ſaid Lord of the Roch upon Ton ſen-me a tun of wine to my lodging, and bid tell me, 
when it was drunken, he would ſend me another. That done, Monſieur de Guiſe gave me a liſt of 
certain Captains and Lords, and commanded me to tell them what the King had given me in charge 3 
which I did, which was to do his commendations and thankſgiving for the duty they had done and 
did in the keeping of the City of Mets.and that he would acknowledge it, b was more than eight days 
in acquitting my charge, becauſe they were many 3 firlt to the Princes and others, as the Duke ct 
Horace, the Count of Martiges, and his brothex Monficur de Bauge, the Lords Montmorancy and d* An- 
zille, the Marihal of France Monſicur de la Chapel, Bonnivet Carozg now Governour of Rohan, the Va- 
daſme of Chartres, the Cont of Lude, Monſieur de Biron now Marſhal of France, Monlicur de Rondan 
the Rochfoucaut, Boxdalle d' Etrez, the younger, Monſicur de $. Fohn in Dolphiny, and many others 
which it would be too long to recite 3 and chiefly to divers Captains who had very wcelldone their du- 
ty in defence of their lives and City. I demandcd afterwards of Monticur de Griſe, what pleaſed him 
I thould do with the Drugs which I had brought him 3 he bid mc impart them to the Surgeons and 
Apothccarics, and chiefly to the poor hurt Souldicrs in the Hoſpital which were in great number 3 
which I did and can affure you, I could not do ſo much as gu and fee them, but they ſent tor me to 
vilit and dieſs them. All the befieged Lords prayed me carctully to folicite aboveall others Monlicur 
de Penne who washurt at the breach by a ſtone raiſed by a Cannon hot in the Temple with a tracture 
and depreiſion of the bone. They told me that preſently when he received the firoke, he fell to the 
carth as dead, and caſt blood out of his mouth, noſe and cars, with great vomitings, and was four- 
tcen days without ſpeaking, one word, or having any reaſon 3 there happened to him aiſo ſtartings 
ſomewhat like Convulſions.and he had all his facc ſwelled and livid. He was trepand on tlie fide of the 
temporal muſcle upon the Os Coronale. 1 drelt him with other Surgeons, and God cured him 3 aud 
he is at this day living, God be thanked, The Emperor cauſcd battery to be made with forty double 
Cannons, where they ſpared no powder aight nor day. Preſently when Monſieur 4e Griiſe ſaw the 
Artillery ſcatcd to make 2 br:ach, he made the neareſt houſes be pulled down to make Ramparts, 
and the polts and beans were r:nged end to end, and between two clods of earth, beds and packs 
of wool, and then other polts and bcams were put again upon them as before. Now muciz wood 
of the houſes of the Suburbs, which had been put to the ground for fear leſt the enemy ſhould be lodg- 
cd, cloſe covered, and that they ſhould not help themſelves with any wood, ſerved well to repair 


Princes Carri- the breach. Every one was buſicd to carry earth to make the Ramparts night and day. Meſſeres, the 


»d thcEaskcts, 


Princes, Lords and Captains, Licutcnants, Enſigns, did all carry the Basket, to give example ta 
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the Souldicrs and Citizens to do the like, which they did : yea, both Ladics and Gentlewomen , 


and thoſe which had not Baskets, helped themſelves with Kettles, Panniers, Sacks. Sheets, and with 
what elſe they could to carry Earthz inſomuch that the Enemy had no ſooner beaten down the 
Wall, but he found behind it a Rampart more ſtrong. The Wall being fallen, our Souldiers cried 
to thoſe without, the Fox, the Fox, the Fox, and ſpake a thouſand injurics one to another. Mon- 
fieur de Guiſe commanded upon pain of death that no man ſhould {peak to them without for tear 
0 there _ « _ —_ _ —_— them intelligence what was done in the City 
the command made, they ticd living Catsat the end of their Pikes, and put thc 

and cricd with the Cats, Miax, Mian 6 a 

Truly the Imperialiſts were very much vexed to have been ſo long making, a Breach, and at ſo 
great expence, which was the breach of tourſcore ſicps, to enter fifty men in front, where they 
tound a Rampart more ſtrong, than the Wall ; they fell upon the poor Cats and ſhot at them with 
their Muskets, as they uſc to do at Birds, Our people did oftentimes make fallics by the command 
of Mounhicur de Gziſe. The day betore there was a great preſs to make themſclves enrolled, who 
mult make the ſalley, chiefly of the young Nobility, led by well experimented Captains. In fo 
much that it was a great favour to permit them to fally forth and run upon the Enemy : and they 
ſallied torth always the number of one hundred or fix(core armed men with Cutlaſſes, Muskets; 
Piſtols, Pikes, Partifans, and Halberts, which went even to their Trenches to awaken them. Where 
they preſently made an Alarm throughout all their Camp, and their Drums ſounded plan, plan, 
ta, ti, ta, ta, ti, ta, ta, tou, touf, touf : likewile their Trumpets and Corncts founded, to the ſaddle, to 
the ſaddle, to the ſaddle, to horſe, to borſe, ts horſe, to the ſaddle, to horſe. And all their Souldiers cried, 
Arm, arm, arm, to arms, to arms, t0 arms, arm, t0 arms, arm, #0 arms, arm, t» arms, like the cry after 
Wolves, and all divers Tongues, according to their Nations : and they were ſeen to goout from their 
Tents and little Lodgings, as thick as little Bees, when their Hive is diſcovered, to ſuccour their fel- 
lows who had their throats cut like Sheep, The Horſe-men likewiſe came from all parts a great 
gallop, Patati, patata, patati, patata, ta, ta, patata, patata, and tarried wcll, that they might not be in 
the throng, where tiroaks were imparted to give and receive. And when our men ſaw they were 
forccd, they returned into the City, ſtill firing, and thoſe who run after were beaten back with the 
Artillery which they had charged with Flint-ttones, and four-ſ{quare pieces of Iron; and our Soul- 
diers who were upon the ſaid Wall made a volly of thot, and ſhoured down their bullets upon them 
like hail, to ſend them back to their lodging, where divers remained in the place of the combat, 
and alſo our men did not all come off with whole skins, and there Kill remained ſome for the Tithe, 
who were joyful to dic in the Bed of Honour. And when there was a Horſe hurt, he was flayed, and 
eaten by the Souldiers in ſtead of Beck and Bacon, and it was fit I mult run to dreſs our hurt mien. 
A few days after other Sallies were made, which did much anger the Encmics, becauſe they did not 
let them ſleep but little in fatcty. Mounficur de Gxiſe made a War-like (tratagem, which was, He ſent 
a Peſant who was none of the wiſelt with two pair of Letters toward the King, to whom he gave 
ten crowns, and promiſed the King ſhould give him an hundred, provided he gave him the Letters. 
In the one he {cnt word that the Enemy made no ſign of retiring himſclt, and by all force made a 
great breach, which he hoped to detend, yea to the loling of his lite, and otall thoſe that were within; 
and that the Encmy had ſo well placed his Artillery in a certain place which he named, that with 
great difficulty it was kept that they had not entered into it, ſeeing it was a place the molt weak of all 
the City : but he hoped quickly to till it up again in ſuch fort, that they cannot beable to enter. 
One of theſe Letters was ſewed in the lining of his doublet, and he was bid to take heed that he 
told it not to any man. And there was alſo another given to him, wherein the faid Mounticur 
de Guiſe ſent word to the King, that he and all the beſieged did hope well to keep the City, and other 
matters which I ccaſe toſpeak of, They made the Peſant go torth in the night, and preſently after 
he was takcn by one that ſtood Sentinel, and carricd to the Duke of A!be to undcritand what 
was done in the City, and they asked him if he had any Letters, he faid yes. and gave them one 
and having ſeen it, he was put to his Oath whether he had any other, and he {worc, not 3 then they 
felt and (carchcd him, and found that which was ſewed to his doublet, and the poor mcſſenger was 
hanged. 

The ſaid Letters were communicated to the Emperour , whocauſcd his Council to becalled therc. 
Where it was rcſolved, ſince they could do nothing at the firſt breach, that preſently the Artillery 
ſhould be drawn to the place which they thought the moſt weak, where they made great attempts 
to make another breach, and digged and undermined the Wall, and endeavoured to take the Tower 
of Hell, yet they durſt not come to the affault, The Duke of Albe declared to the Emperour that the 
Souldiers dicd daily, yet more than the number of two hundred, and that tiere was but little hope 
toenter into the City, ſceing the Seaſon, and the great quantity of Souldiers that were there, The 
Emperour demanded what people they were that dicd, and if that they were Gentlemen of remark 
or quality 3 anſwer was made, that they were all poor Souldiers then faid he it makes no mat- 
ter if they die, comparing them to Caterpillars and Grafhoppers, which cat the budsof the Earth, 
And if they were of any faſhion, they would not be in the Camp for twelve thillings the Moneth 
and therctore no great harm if they died. Moreover he ſaid , He would never part from betore 
that City, till he had taken it by Force or Famine, although he ſhould loſe all his Army 3 by rea- 
{on of the great number of Princes which were therein, with the molt part of the Nobility of 
France, From whom hc hoped to draw double his expence, and that he would go once again to 
Paris, to viſit the Parifians, and make himſelf King of all the Kingdom of France, Mognſicur de 
Guiſe, with the Princes, Captains, and Souldiers, and generally all the Citizens of the City, ha- 
ving underſtood the intention of the Emperour, which was to extirpate us all, they adviſcd of all 
they had to do: And ſince it was not permitted to the Souldiers nor Citizens, no nor to the 


Princes, nor Lords themſelves to cat either freſh Fiſh, or Veniſon, as likewiſe fome ma 
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Woodcocks, Larks, Plovers, for fear leſt they had gathered ſome peſtilential air which might give 
us any contagion 3 but that they ſhould content themſelves with the Ammunition Fare ; that is th 
fay, with Bisket, Beef, powdered Cows Lard, and Gammons of Bacon : Likewiſe Fiſh, as Green- 
fiſh, Salmon, Sturgeon, Anchovies, Pilchers, and Herrings3 alſo Peaſe, Beans, Rice, Garlick, Onions, 
Prunes, Checſe, Buttcr, Oil, Salt, Pepper, Ginger, Nutmegs, and other Spiceries, to put into Pies, 
chiefly to Horſe-fleſh, which without that would have a very ill taſte 3 divers Citizens having Gar- 
dens in the City, ſowed therein great Radiſhes, Turnips, Carrets, and Leeks, which they kept well 
and full dear againſt the extremity of hunger. Now all theſe Ammunition Victuals were diſtri 
buted by weight, meaſure, and juttice, according, to the quality of the perſon, becauſe we knew 
not how long the Siege would laftt. For having underſtood from the mouth of the Emperour , 
that he would never part from bcfore Mets till he had taken it by Force or Famine ; the vituals 
were lcſſencd , for that which was wont to be diſtributed to three, was now ſhared amongſt 
four , and defence made they ſhould not ſell what remained after their dinner, but *ewas permit- 
td to give it to the Wenches that followed the Camp, and roſe always from Table with an appc- 
tite, for fear they ſhould be ſubject to take Phyſick. And before we would yield our ſelves to the 
mercy of our Enemies, had reſolved to eat our Aﬀes, Mules, Horſes, Dogs, Cats, and Rats; yea, 
our Boots, and other Skins which we could ſoften and frie. All the beſieged did generally reſolve 
to defend themſelves with all ſorts of Inſtruments of War; that is to ſay, Torank and charge the 
Artillery, at the entry of the breach, with Bullets, Stones, Cart-nails, Bars and Chains of iron, Al- 
ſo all kinds and differences of artificial Fire, as Boerres, Bariquadoes, Granadoes, Ports, Lances, 
Torches, Squibs, burning-Faggots. Moreover, Scalding Water, melted Lead, Powder of unquenchc 
Lime to blind their eyes. Alſo they were reſolved to have made holes through and through 
their houſes, there to lodge Muſquetiers, there to batter in the flank and haſten them to go, or elle 
make them lie for altogether. Alſo there was order given to the Women to unpave the ſtreets, 
and to caſt out at their Windows, Billets, Tables, Trefſes, Forms, and Stools, which would have 
troubled their brains: Morcover, there was.a little further a ſtrong Court of Guard, filled with 
Carts and Pallifadoes, Pipes and Hogſheads hillcd with earth for Barricadoes to ferve to interlay 
with Faulcons, Faulconets, Field-pieces, Harquebuſſes, Muskets, and Piſtols, and Wild-fire, which 
would have broken legs and thighs, inſo much that they had been beaten in head, in flank, and in 
tail; and when they had forced this Court of Guard, there was others at the crolling of the ltreets, 
each diſtant an hundred ſpaces, who had bcen as bad companions as the fir{t, and would not have 
been without making a great many Widows and Orphans. And if Fortune would have becn 
ſo much againſt us, as to have broken our Courts of Guard, there was ſeven great Baſtallions or- 
dered in ſquare and triangle to combat altogether, each one accompanied with a Prince to 
give them boldneſs, and encourage them to hght, even till the laſt gaſp, and to die all together. 
Moreover it was reſolved, that cach one ſhould carry his Treafure, Rings, and Jewels, and their 
Houſhold-ſiuff of the belt, to burn them in the great place, and to put them into aſhes rather then 
the Enemy ſhould prevail and make Trophies of their ſpoils; likewiſe there was people appoin- 
ted to put fire to the Munition, and to beat out the heads of the Wine Casks, others toput the 
fire in cach houſe, to burn our Encmies and us together : the Citizens had accorded it thus, ra= 
ther then to ſee the bloudy Knife upon their Throat , and their Wives and Daughters violated, and 
to be taken by force by the crucl inhumane Spaniards, Now we had certain Priſoners which 
Mounficur de Gwiſe ſent away upon their Faith, to whom was ſecretly imparted our laſt reſolution, 
will and deſperate minds; who being arrived in their Camp, do not deter the publiſhing, which 
bridlcd the great impetuoſity and will -of the Souldiers to enter any more into the City to cut 
our Throats, and to cnrich themſelves of our pillages. The Emperour having underſtood this de- 
liberation of the great Warriour the Duke of Guiſe, put Water in his Wine, and reſtrained his great 
choler and fury ; ſaying , He could not enter into the City without making a great ſlaughter and 
butchery , and ſpill much bloud, as well of the Defegdants as of the Afſailants, and that they 
ſhould be dead together, and inthe end could have nothing elſe but a few aſhes, and that after- 
ward it might be ſpoken of that, as of the deſirudtion of Ferxſalem already made by Titus and 
Veſpaſian. The Emperour then having undcrſtood our laſt. reſolution, and ſeeing their little pre- 
vailing by their battery and undermining, and the great Plague which was in his whole Army, and 
the indiſpoſition of the Time, and the want of Victuals and Money, and that his Souldiers torſook 
him, and went away in great companiesz concluded in the end to retire themſelves, accompa- 
vicd with the Cavalry of the Van-guard , with the greateſt part of his Artillery, and the Battalia. 
The Marqueſs of Brandenburg was the laſt which decamped, maintained by certain Bands of Spa- 
niards, Bohemians, and his German Companies, and there remained one day and a half after, to 
the great gricf of Mounſicur de Gxiſe, who cauſed four —_ of Artillery to be brought out of the 
City, which he cauſed to be diſcharged at him on one fide, and the other to haſten them to be gone, 
which he did full quickly, with all his Troops. He being a quarter of a league from Mets, was taken 
with a fear leſt our Cavalry ſhould fall upon him in the Rere, which cauſed him to put fire to 
his Munition Powder, and leave certain pieces of Artillery, and much Baggage, which he could not 
carry, becauſe the Van-guard, and the Battalia, and great Cannons, had too much broken the way. 
Our Horſe-men would by all means have gone out of the City to have fallen upon their breech, but 
Mounſieur de Gziſe would never permit them , but on the contrary we ſhould rather make plain 
their way, and make them Bridges of Gold and Silver, and let them go, being like to a good Shep- 
herd, who will not loſe one of his Sheep. See now how our well-beloved Imperialitts went 
away from before the City of Mets, which was the day after Chriſtmas day, to the great contentment 
of the belieged, and honour of Princes, Captains ,.and Souldiers, who had cndured the travels of 
thus Siege the ſpace of two moneths. Notwithſtanding they did not all go 3 there wanted rwenty 


tnouſand who were dead, as well by Artillery, as by the Sword, as alſo by the Plague, m » and 
unger, 


Book XXIX. Concerning divers Voyaves. 
hunger, and for ſpite they could not enter into the City to cut our throats, and have the pill-ge : and 
allo a great number of their Horſes died, of which they had caten a great part in ſtead of Beef and 
Bacon, They went where they had been encamped, where they found divers dead bodies not yet 
buried, and carth all digged like St. Innocents Church-yard in the time of the Plague, They did 
likewiſclcave in their Lodgings, Pavillions and Tents, divers lick people; alſo Bullcts, Arms. Carts, 
Waggons, and other Baggage, with a great many of Munition Loaves, {poiled and rotten by the rain 
and ſnow, yct the Souldicrs had it but by weight and meaſure; and likewiſe they left great provi- 
fion of Wood, of the remainders ot thc Houſcs of the Villages which they had pluckt down two or 
three miles compaſs; likewiſe divers other Houlcs of Plcaſure belonging to the Citizens, accompa- 
nicd with fair Gardens, and Graſs-plats filled with Fruit-trees, for without that they had becy ſtarved 
with cold, and had becn conſtrained to have raiſed the Siege ſooner, Theſaid Mounſicur de Guiſe 
cauſed the dead to be buried, and dreſs their ſick people 3 likewiſe the Enemics lett in the Abby of 
Sr. Arnoul divers of thcir hurt Souldicrs which they could not lead with them the ſaid Mounſicur 
de Gwiſe {ent them all victuals cnough, and commanded me and other Surgeons to go dreſs them 
and give them Mcdicinsz which we willingly did, and think they would not havedone the like to- 
ward others (bccaulc the Spaniard is moſt cruel, pertidious, and inhumane, and therefore Encmy to 
all Nations) which is proved by Lop2z a Spanizrd, and Benzo of Milan, and others who have written 
the Hiltory of America, and the Weſt-Indies, who have been conſtrained to contels that the cruelty, 
avaricc, blaſphemy. and wick<dncts of the Spanzards, have altogether alienated the poor Indians from 
the Religion which the ſaid Spaniards are {aid tohold, And all write, they are le(s worth than the 
idolatrous Indians, by the crue! uſage done to the ſaid Indians. 

And atter a few days we ſent a Trumpet to Thiozwille toward the Enemy, that they ſhould ſend 
back for their wounded men in fatety, which they did with Carts and Waggons, but not enough, 
Mounſfieur de Gziſe cauſcd them to have Carts and Carters to help to carry them to the ſaid Thion- 
ville, Our ſaid Cartcrs being returned back, brought us word that the way was paved with dead 
bodics, and that they never led back the half, for they died in their Carts, and the Spaniards ſee- 
ing them at the point of death, before they had caſt out their lalt gaſp, caſt them out of their Carts, 
and buricd them in the Mud and Mire, ſaying, they had noorder to bring back the dead. More- 
over our Carters ſaid, they met by the way divers Carts loaden with Baggage ſticking in the Mire, 
which they durſt not ſend for back, for tear 1cfi thoſe of Mets thould fall upon them. I will again 
return to the cauſe of their mortality, which was principally through Hunger, Plague, and Cold 3 
for the Snow was two foot thick upon the carth, and they were lodged in the caves ot the carth, oncly 
covered with a little ſtraw. Notwithſtanding each Souldier had his Field-bed , and a coverin 
ſtrewed with glittering Stars, more bright than tine gold, and every day had white (hcets, and lodged 
at the ſign of the Moon, and made good chear when they had it, and paid thcir Hott fo well over- 
night, that in the morning they went away quite, ſhaking their ears, and they nc d no Comb to 
take away the down out of their hairs either of head or beard, and ford always a white Table- 
cloth, loſing good Meals for want of Victuals. Allo the greatelt part of them had neicher Boots nor 
Buskins, Shppers, Hoſe, or Shocs, and divers had rather have none than have them, becauſe they were 
always in mud, half way of the leg; and becauſe they went harc-legged, we called them the Empe- 
rours Apoſtles. After the Camp was wholly broken, I diltributed ny Patients into the hands of the 
Surgeons of the City, to tiniſh their Cure: then I took leave of Mounheur Je Giſe, who came back 
toward the King, who received me with a loving countenance, and demanded of me how I did enter 
into the City ot Mets, I recounted to him all that 1 had done, he cauſed two hundred Crowns 
to be given me, and one hundred I had at my going out, and told me he would not leave me poor 3 
then I thanked him moſi humbly for the good and the honour which he pleated to do me, 


The Voyage of Hedin, 155 3s 

= the Emperour cauſed the City of Therowenne to be bclieged, where Mounſieur the Duke 

_4 of Savoy was General of the whole Army: it was taken by affaule where there was a great 
number of our men {lain and priſoners. The King willing to prevent that the Enemy {hould not 
alſo come to bcſiege the City and Catile of Hedin, fent Methers the Duke of Bowilon, the Duke Ho- 
race, the Marquels of Villars, a number of Captains, and about eight hundred Souldiers, and during 
the ſiege of Theroenne, thc (aid Lords fortified the ſaid Caſtle of Hedin, in ſuch {ort that it ſeemed 
impregnable. The King ſent me to the ſaid Lord to help them with my Art, it there were any need, 
Now toon after the taking of Theroenne, we were belieged with the Army: there was a quick clear 
Fountain of Spring, within Cannon-ſhot, where there was about fourſcore Whores and Wenches of 
the Encmics, who were round about it to draw Water, I was upon a Rampart beholding the Camp, 
and ſecing ſo many idlers about the ſaid Fountain, I prayed Mounfieur de Pont Commiſſary of the 
Artillery, to make one Cannon-ſhot at that roguilh Company z he made me much denial, an{wering 
methat iuch kind of people were not worth the Powder they ſhould watte, Again I prayed him to 
level the Cannon, telling him, the more dead the fewer Enemies, which he did through my rcquelt, 
and at that ſhot fifteen or ſixtcen were killed, and many hurt. Our Souldiers (allied torth upon the 
Encmies, where there was many killed and ſlain with Musket-ſhot and Swords, as well on the one 
{ide as of the other, and our Souldiers did often make fallics forth upon the Enemies betore their 
Trenches were made; where I had much work cut out, fo that I had no reſt night nor day tor drel(- 
ſing the wounded. And I will tell this by the way, that we had put many of them in a great 
Tower, laid upon a little (traw, and their Pillows were ſtones, their Coverlets were their Cloaks, of 
thoſe that had any. Whilcſt the battery was making, as many ſhot as the Cannons made, the Patients 
ſaid they felt pain in their wounds, as if one had given them blows with a itatt the one cried his 
head, the other his arm, and ſo of other parts; divers of their wounds blcd atrcih, yea in grea+, 


ter quantity than tirtt when they were-wounded, ad then it was I mult run to liay their blecding. 
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An Apology or Treatiſe Boox:- XXIX, 


My little Maſter, if you had been there, you had been much troubled with your hot irons, you 
had need to have had much Charcoal tomake them red hot, and believe they would have ſlain you 
like a Calf for this cruelty. Now through this Diabolical tempeſt of the Eccho from theſe thun- 
dering Inſtruments, and by the great —_ vehement agitation of the collifion of the air reſound- 
ing and reverberating in the wounds of the hurt people, divers dicd, and others becauſe they could 
not reſt by reaſon of the groans and cries that they made night and day, and alſo for want of good 
nouriſhment, and other good uſage neceſſary to wounded people. Now my little Maſter, it you 
had been there, you would hardly have given them Gelly, Reſtauratives, Culliſes, Preflures, Pana- 
do, cleanſed Barley, White Meats, Almond-milk, Prunes, Raiſins, and other proper meats for lick 
people: your ordinance would onely have been accompliſhed in paper, but in effe&t they could 
have had nothing but old Cow-beet, which was taken about Hedin for our Munition, falted and 
halt boiled, in ſo much that who would have cat it, he muſt pull it with the force of his teeth, as 
Birds of Prey do Carrion. I will not forget their Linen wherewith they were dreft, which was 
onely rewaſhed every day, and dricd at the fire, and therefore drie and ſtubborn like Parchment. 
I leave you to think how their wounds could heal well, There were four luſty Whores to whom 
charge was given to waſh their Linen, who diſcharged their duty under penalty of the Battoon, 
and alſo they wanted both Sope and Water. Sce then how the ſick People died for want of nou- 
riſhment, and other neceſſary things. One day our Enemies feigned to give usa general Aſſault, 
ro draw our Souldiers upon the breach, to the end to know our countenance and behaviour : eve- 
ry one ran thiter; we had made great proviſion of artificial Fire todefend the breach : a Prieſt be- 
longing to Mounſicur Dx Bowillon took a Granado, thinking to throw it on the Enemies , and ſet 
it on hre ſooner than it ought to have done 3 it brake aſunder, and the fire fell amongſt our Fire- 
works, which were put into a houle near the breach, which was to usa marvellous diſaſter, becauſe 
it burned many poor Souldiers: it alſo took hold on the houſe it (elf, and we had been all burned, 
had not great help becn uſed for to quench itz there was but one Well there wherein was Water in 
our Cattle, which was almolt quite dried up, and in ſtcad of Water we took Beer and quenched it : 
then afterwards we had great ſcarcity of Water, and to drink the reft that remained, which we mutt 
firain through Napkins. 

Now the Enemy ſceing this ſmoke and tempeſt of the Fire-works, which caſt a very great flame 
or cla{hing noiſe, they believed we had put the tire on purpoſe for the defence of our breach, to burn 
them, and that we had great ſtore of others. That made them to be of another opinion than to take 
us by aſſault ; they did undermine, and dig under the greateſt part of our Walls, fo that it was the 
way to overthrow wholly the Caſtle topfie-turvy, and when the Mines were finiſhed, and that their 
Artillery ſhot, the whole Caſile did ſhake under us like an Earthquake, which did much aſtoniſh us. 
Morcover he had levelled hve picces of Artillery which they had ſeated upon a little hill, to play upon 
our backs when we would go to defend the breach. | 

The Duke Horace had a Cannon-ſhot upon one ſhoulder, which carried away his arm on one fide, 
and the body on the other, without being able to ſpeak one onely word. His death was to us a 
great diſaſter for the rank which he held in his place. 

Likewiſe Mounfieur De Martigzes had a ltroke with a bullet which pierced through his Lungs; I 
drefſed him, as I will declare hereafter. Then we demanded Par], and a Trumpet was ſent toward 
the Prince of Piedmont, to know what compoſition it pleaſed him to make us: His anſwer was, 
that all the Chicf, as Gentlemen, Captains, Licutenants, and Enfigns, ſhould be taken for ranſom, 
and the Souldicrs ſhould go out without Arms; and if they refuſed this fair and honeſt proffer, 
the next day we ought to be aſſured they would have us by aſſault, or .otherwiſe. Council was 
held , where 1 was called to know if I would fign, as divers Captains, Gentlemen, and others, 
that the place ſhould be rendred up. 1 made anſwer it was not poſſible to be held, and that I 
would f1gn it with my proper bloud, for the little hope that T had that we could relitt the Enemics 
force, and alſo for the great defire which I had to be out of this Torment and Hell; for I ſlept 
nor Either night or day, by reaſon of the great number of hurt people , which were about two 
hundred. The dead bodies yielded a great putrefaQtion, being heaped one upon another like Fa- 
gots, and not being covered with carth, becauſe we had itnotz and when I entered into one lodg- 
ing, Souldiers attended me at the door togo and dreſs others at another z when I went forth, there 
was ſtriving who ſhculd have me, and they carricd me like a Holy body, not touching the ground 
with my foot, in ſpite one of another; nor could I fatisftie ſo great a number of hurt people. 
Moreover I had not what was neceſſary to dreſs them withall; for it is not ſufficient that the 
Surgeon do his duty towards the Patients, but the Patient muſt alſo do his, and the aſſiſtants and 
all cxteriour things, witneſs Hippocrates in his firſt Aphoriſm. Now having underſtood the reſolu- 
tion of the yiclding up ofour place, I knew our affairs went not well; and for fear of being known, 
I gave a Velvet Coat, a Satin Doublet, a very fine Cloth Cloak lined with Velvet, to a Souldier, who 
gave me a ſcurvy old torn doublet cut and ſlaſht with uſing, and a leather Jerkin well examincd, 
and an ill-favoured Hat, and a little Cloak ; I ſmucht the collar of my Shirt with water in which I 
had mingled alittle Soot; likewiſe I wore out my ſtockings with a ſtone at the knees and at the 
heels asit they had been wore a long time, and Idid as much to my ſhoes, in ſo much that they 
would rather take me for a Chimney-Sweeper than a Kings Surgeon. I went in this Equipage to- 

wards Mounticur De Martigues, where Iprayed hiin that he would take order that I might remain 
near him todreſs him, which he agreed to moſt willingly, and had as much defire I ſhould remain 
with himas my (elf, Soon after the Commiſſioners, who had charge to cle& the Priſoners, entered 
into the Caſile the ſeventeenth day of Fwly, One thouſand Five hundred Fifty three, where they 
made Meſſieures the Duke of Bowillon, the Marqueſs of Villars , the Baron of Cxlan, Mounticur 
Du Pont Commiſſary of the Artillery, and Mounſicur De Martigzes and I to be taken through the 


requeſt that he made to them; and all other Gentlemen which they could perceive were able to 
pay 
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Book XXIX. 
pay any ranſom, and the moſt part of the Souldicrs and the chief of Companies, having ſuch and 
to many Priſoners as they would. : 

Afterward the Spaniſh Souldiers entered by the breach without any reſiſtance, for ours clieemed 
they would hold their Faith and Compoſition that they ſhould have thcir lives ſaved. They entered 
in with a great fury to kill, pillage, and to rifle all they retained : ſome hoping to have ranſom 
they ticd their Stones with Arquebus-cords, which was caſt over a Pike which two held upon their 
thoulders, then pulled the ſaid cord with a great violence and derilion, as it they would ring a Bell 
telling them that thcy mult put themſelves to the ranſom. and tell of what Houſes they were; 
and if they ſaw they could have no proht , made them cruelly dic between their hands, or Prc- 
ſcntly after their genital parts would have fallen intoa Gangrene and total Mortification ; but they 
killed them all with their Daggers, and cut their Throats, See now their great cruelty and perti- 
diouſneſs, let him truſt to it that will, Now to return to my purpoſe; Being led from the Cattle 
to the City with Mountieur De Martignes , there was a Gentleman of the Duke of Savoys, who 
asked me if Mountieur De Martigues wound were curable, I anſwered not z who preſently went 
and told the Duke of Savoy; now I thought he would ſend Phylicians and Surgeons to vilit and 
dreſs my ſaid Mounlicur De Martigzes : in the mean time I thought with my ſclt whether I ought 
to make it nice, and not to acknowledge my felt a Surgeon, for fear lett they ſhould retain me to 
dreſs their wounded, and in the cnd they would know I was the Kings Surgeon, and that they 
would make me pay a great ranſom. On the other ſide I feared, it I ſhould not make my ſelf 
known to be a Surgeon, and to have carcfully dreſſed Mounficur De Martignes , they would cut 
my Throat, ſo that I took a reſolution to make it appear to them he wonld not die for want 
of good drefling and looking to. Soon after, ſee, there were divers Gentlemen accompanicd 
with the Phytician and Surgeon of the Emperour, and thoſe of the faid Duke of Savoy, with tix 
other Surgcons following the Army, to {ce the hurt of the ſaid Lord of Martigzes, and to know of 
me how I had drefſcd him, and with what Medicins. The Empcrours Phytician bid me declare 
the cfſence of the wound , and how I had drelt it. Now all the affiltants had a very attentive car 
to know it the wound were mortal or not I began to make a diſcourſe that Mounficur De Mar- 
tignes looking over the Wall to perceive them that did undermine it, reccived a ſhot from an Ar- 
quebus quite through the body 3 preſently I was called to dreſs him, I ſaw he caſt out bloud out 
of his mouth and his wounds. Moreover he had a great dithculty of breathing, and caſt out wind 
by the ſaid wounds with a whiſtling, in ſo much that it would blow out a candle; and he ſaid he 
had a moſt ſharp pricking pain at the entrance of the bullet, I do believe and think it might be 
ſome little pieccs of bones which prickt the Lungs. When they made their Syſtole and Diaſtole, 
I put my finger into him, where I found the entrance of the bullet to have broken the fourth 
rib in the middle , and ſcales of bones, which the ſaid bullet had thruſt in, and the out-going of 
it had likewiſe broken the fifth rib with pieces of bones which had been driven from within 
outward z I drcw out ſome, but not all, becauſe they were very deep and adherent. I put incach 
wound a Tent, having the head very large, ticd with a thred, leſt by the inſpiration it might be 
drawn into the capacity of the Thorax, which hath been known by experience to the detriment 
of the poor woundcd 3 tor being fallen in, it cannot be taken out, which is the cauſe that engen- 
ders putretaCtion, a thing contrary to Nature, The ſaid Tents were anointcd with a Medicin com- 
poſed of Yolks of Eggs, Venice Turpcntine, with alittle Cilot Roſes. My intention tor putting 
the Tents was to ttay the flux of bloud, and to hinder that the outward air did not enter into the 
breſt, which might have cooled the lungs, and by conſequent the heart, The ſaid Tents were al- 
ſo put, to the end that iſſue might be given for the bloud that was fpilt within the Thorax. I put 
upon the wound great Emplatters of Diacalcitheos, in which I had rclented Oil of Roſes and 
Vinegar to the avoiding of the inflammation 3 then I put great ſtupes of Oxycrate , and bound 
him up, but not too hard, to the end he might have calie reſpiration 3 that done I drew from 
him five porrengers of bloud from the Bafilick vein of the right arm, to the end to make rc- 
vullion of the bloud which runs trom the wounds into the Thorex, having, tirlt taken indication 
from the wounded part , and chicfly his forces, conlidering his youth and ſanguin temper 3 He 
preſently after went to tool, and by his Urin and Siege calt great quantity of bloud. And as for 
the pain which he ſaid he felt at the entrance of the bullet , which was as it he had been pricked 
with a bodkin, that was becauſe the Lungs by their motion beat againtt the ſplinters of the bro- 
ken rib. Now the Lungs are covered with a coat coming trom the membrane called Plexra, 
interwcaved with Nerves of the ſixth Conjugation from the brain, which was cauſe of the extreme 
pain he felt; likewiſc he had great difhculty of breathing, which proceeded from the bloud which 
was ſpilt in the capacity of the Thorax, and upon the Diaphragm, the principal inſtrument of re- 
ſpiration, and fiom the dilaccration of the muſcles which are between cach rib, which help al- 
ſo to make the expiration and- the inſpiration 3 and likewiſe becauſe the Lungs were torn and 
wounded by the bullet , which hath cauſed him ever lince to ſpit black and putrid bloud in cough- 
ing. The Fever ſcized him ſoon aftcr he was hurt, with faintings and ſwoonings. It ſeemed to 
me that the ſaid Fever procceded from the putredinous vapours ariſing from the bluud which 1s our 
of his proper veſſels, which hath fallen down, and will yet flow down. The wound of the Lungs is 
grown great, and will grow more great, becaule it is in perpetual motion both ſIceping and waking, 
and is dilatcd and compreſt to let the air to the heart, and caſt fuliginous vapours out : by the unna- 
tural heat is made inflammation, then the expullive virtue is conſtrained to calt out by cough 
whatſoever is obnoxious unto it : tor the Lungs cannot be purged but by coughing, and by coughing 
the wound is dilated, and grows greater, from whence the bloud ifſues out with great abundance, 
which bloud is drawn from the heart by the Vein Arterial to give them nouriſhmcnt, and to the 
heart by the Venacava; his meat was Barley-broth, Stewed Prunes, ſometimes Panado z his drink 


was Ptiſan : He could not lye but upon his back, which ſhewed he had a great quantity of _ 
pilt 
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An Apology or Treatiſe | Book XXIX, 


ſpilt within the capacity | of the Thorax 3 and being {pread or ſpilled along the ſpondyls, doth not ſo 
much preſs the Lungs as it doth being laid on the ſides or titting, 

What ſhall I ſay inore, but that the ſaid Lord Martigzes ſince the time he was hurt hath not repo. 
fed one hour onelF, and hath always caſt out bloudy Urines and Stools. Theſe things then Meſier; 
conſidered, one can make no other prognoſtick but that he will die in a few days, which is tomy 
great grief. Having cnded my diſcourſe, I dreft him as I was wont; having diſcovered his wounds, 
the Phyſicians and other aſſiſtants preſently knew the truth of what I had ſaid. 

The ſaid Phyſicians having felt his pulſe and known his forces to be almoſt ſpent and aboliſhed, 
they concluded with me, that in a few days he would die and at the ſame inftant went all toward the 
Lord of Sawoy,where they all ſaid that the ſaid Lord Martigzes would dic in a ſhort time 3 he anſwered, 
it were potſible if he were well dreſt, he might eſcape : Then they all with one voice faid, he had 
been very well dreſt, and ſollicited with all things neccflary for the curing of his wounds, and could 
not be better, and that it was impoſſible to cure him, and that his wound was mortal of neceſſity, 
The Mounficur De Savoy ſhewed himſelf to be very much diſcontented and wept, and asked them 
again if for certain they all held him deplored and remedilefs; they anſwered, Yes. Then a certain 
SÞaniſh Impoſtor offered himſelf, who promiſed on his life that he would cure him, and ifhe failed 
to cure him, they ſhould cut him in an hundred picces: but he would not have any Phylicians, Sur- 
geons, or Apothecaries with him. And at the ſame inſtant the faid Lord of Savvy told the Phyſi- 
cians and Surgeons they ſhould not in any wiſe go avy more to ſee the ſaid Lord of Martignes. And 
he ſent a Gentleman to me to forbid me upon pain of life not to touch any more the ſaid Lord of 
Martignes, which I promiſed not todo 3 wheretore I was very glad, fecing he ſhould not dic in iny 

hands, and commanded the ſaid Impoſtor to dreſs the ſaid Lord ot Martigzes, and that he thou}d 
have no other Phyſicians nor Surgeons but himz he came preſently to the ſaid Lord of Martigner, 
who told him: 

Senor Cavalleroel ſenor Duge me ha mandado que veniaſſe a curar vaſtra herida, yo os jirro a Dios que 
antes de achio dias yo os hag a ſubir aCavello con la lanſa en puno contaſque no ago que yo quos togne, Come- 
ris y biberis todis come-las que ſueren de va(tro guſto y yo hare la dieta pro V. M. y dejto os deven aſeguirar 
Sobre de mi, yo he ſanado mun hos que tenian magores heridas que la vaſtya, That is to ſay, Lord Caval- 
licr, Mounſieur the Duke of Sazoy hath commanded me to come dreſs thy wound I {wear to thee 
by God, that before cight days I will make thee mount on Horſe-back with thy Lance in thy hand, 
provided that no man may touch thee but my ſelf; thou ſhalt cat and drink any thivg that thou 
haſt a mind to, I will perform thy dict for thee, and of this thou mayelt be afſured upon my promile, 
I havecured divers who have had greater wounds than thine: and the Lord replicd, God give yuie 
Grace to'do it. 

He demandcd of the ſaid Lord a Shirt, and tore it in little rags, which he put acroſs, muttering 
and myrmuring certain words over the wounds 3 and having drelt him, permitted him to cat and 
drink what he would, tclling, him he would obſerve a dict tor him, which he did, cating but fix 
Pruncs and fix bits of bread at a meal, and drinking but Beer. Notwithſtanding two days after, 
the ſaid Lord of Martigues dicd ; and my Spaniard, ſeeing of him in the Agony, cclipled hiniſelt, 
and got away without bidding, farewcl to any body and I believe it he had been taken, he had 
becn hanged for his falſe promiſes, which he had made to Mounficur the Duke of Sazoy, and to 
divcrs other Gentlemen. 

He died about ten of the Clock in the morning, and after Dinner the ſaid Lord of Savoy ſent Phy- 
licians and Surgeons, and his Apothecary, with a great quantity-of Drugs to embalm him z they | 
came accompanied with divers Gentlemen and Captains of the Army. 

The Emperours Surgeon came near to me, and prayed me kindly to-open the Body ; which I 
refuſed, telling him I was not worthy to carry his Plaſter-Box after him. He prayed me again 
which then I did for his ſake, if it ſo liked him. TI would yet again have excuſed my felt, that ſeeing 
he was not willing to embalm him, that he would give this charge to another Surgeon of the Com- 
pany 3 he made me yet anſwer, that he weuld itſhould bel 3 and if I would not do it, I might here- 
after repent it. Knowing this his affection, for fear he ſhould do me any diſpleaſure, I took the Ra- 
2ordud preſene it to all in particular, telling them I was not well practiſed to doſuch Operations, 
which they all refuſcd. 

The Body being placed upon a Table, truly Ipurpoſed to ſhew them that I was an Anatomiſt, de- 
claring to them divers things ſhould be here too long to recite. I began to tcll all the Company t!at 
I was {ure the bullet had broken two Ribs, and that it had paſſcd through the Lungs, and tir they 
thould find the wound much enlarged, becauſe they are in perpetual motion, fleeping or w-+.r :., and 
by this motion the wound was the more dilacerated. Allo that there was great quain'ity oi bloud 
{pilt in the capacity ofthe breſt, and upon the midriff, and ſplinters of the broken ribs whicl: were 
beaten inat the cntrance of the bullet, and the ifluing forth of it had carricd out, Z..dccd all which 
I had told them was found true in the dead body, 

One of the Phyſicians asked me, which way the bloud might paſs to be caſt ont by Urine being 
contained in the Thorax. F anſwered him that there was a manifclt Conduit, which 15 the Vena Azy- 
gos, Which having nouriſhed the ribs, the reſt of the bloud deſcends under the Liarhrzem, and on che 
left fide is conjoined to the enulgent Vein, which is the way by which the matcer .2 Pleurifies ard 
in Empuema,, do manifeſily empty thcmſclves by Urin and Stool, As it is likewilc {cen the pure 
milk of the breſis of Women newly brought to bed, to deſcend by the Mammillary ve1ns and i be 
evacuated downwards by the neck of the womb without being mixt with the bloud. And {uct a 
thing is done (as it were by a miracle of Nature) by her expultive and ſequeliring virtue, which is 
ſeen by experience of two glaſs veſiels called Mount-wine let the one be hlled with Warer, and the 
other with Claret-wine, and let them be put the one upon the other, that is to ſay, rhat which thall 


be hlled with Watcr upon that which ſhall be filled with Wine; and you ſhall appazently ice the Wine 
mount 
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mount up to the top of the veſſel quite through the water, and the water deſcend atraverſe the wine. 
and go to the bottom of the veſſel without mixture of both z and if ſuch a thing be done ſo exteriorly 
and opcnly to. the ſenſe of our eye, by things without life, you muſt believe the ſame in our under- 
ftanding 3 That nature can make matter and bloud to paſs, having. been out of their veſſels, yea 
through the bones, without being mingled with the good bloud, ; 

Our diſcourſe ended, I embalmed the body, and put it into a Coffin 3 after that the Emperors Sur- 
geon took me apart, and told me if I would remain with him, that he would uſe me very well, and 
that he would cloath me a new, alſo that I ſhould ride on Horſe-back. I thanked him very kindly 
for the honour he did me, and told him that I had no defire to do ſervice to Strangers and Enemies 
to my Countrey : then he told me was a Fool, and ithe were Priſoner as I, he would ſerve the Devil 
to get his liberty, In thecnd I cold him flat that I would not dwell at all with him. 

The Emperours Phytician returned towards the faid Lord of Savoy, where he declarcd the cauſe 
of the death of the ſaid Lord of Martigzes, and told him that it was impoſhible for all the men in 
the World to have cured him and confirmed again, that I had done what was neceſſary to be done 
and prayed him to win me to his {crvice, and ſpake betterof me than I deſerved, 4 

Having, been perſuaded to take me to his ſervice, he gave charge to one of his Stewards named 
Mounficur de Boxches, to tell mcit TI would dwell in his ſervice, that he would uſe me kindly : I 
anſwered him that I thanked him moſt humbly , and that I had reſolved not to dwell with any 
Stranger. This my anſwer being heard by the Duke of Savoy, he was ſomewhat in choler, and ſaid, 
He would (end me to the Gallics. 

Mounſieur de Vandeville Governor of Gravelin, and Colonel of the ſeventeen Enſigns of Foot, prayed 
him to give me to him, todrcfs him of an ulcer which he had in his leg this fix or ſeven years; Moun- 
ſicur de Savoy told him, becauſe I was of worth, that he was content, and it I rankled his leg, it would 
be well done; he anſwered, that it he perceived any thing, he would cauſe my Throat to be cut. 

Soon aftcr the ſaid Lord of Vanderille {cnt tor me by four German Halbertiers, which affrighted me 
much, not knowing whither they led me, they ſpake no more French than I High Dutch : being ar- 
rived at his Lodging, he told me I was welcome, and that I was his; and as foon as I ſhould have 
cured him of that ulccr in his leg, that he would give me leave to be gone without taking any ran= 
ſom of me. I told him that was not able to pay any ranſome. 

Then he madc his Phyfician and Surgeon in Ordinary to ſhew me his ulcerated leg having ſeen 
and conſidered it, we went apart into a Chamber, where I began to tell them that the faid Ulcer 
was annual, not being ſimple but complicated : that is of a round figure and ſcaly, having the lips 
hard and callous, hollow and ſordid , accompanied with a great varicous vein which did perpe- 
tually fecd it 3 beſides a great tumour, and a phlegmonous diſtemper very paintul through the whole 
leg, in a body of cholerick complexion, as the hair of his face and beard demonſtrated. The me- 
thod to cure it (if cured it could be) was to begin with univerſal things, that is, with Purgation 
and Bleeding, and with this order of Diet, that he ſhould not uſe any Wine at all, nor any falc 
Meats or of great nouriſhment, chicfly thoſe which did heat the bloud : afterward the Cure mult 
begin with divers ſcaritications about the Ullcer, and totally cutting away the callous edges or lips, 
and giving a long, or a triangular tigure 3 for the round will very hardly cure, as the Ancients have 
left it in writing, which is ſeen by experience. That done the filth mutt be mundihed , as alſo the 
corrupt fleſh, which ſhould be done with Vnguentum Agyptiacum, and upon it a bollter dipt in 
juice of Plantain and Nightſhade and Oxycrate, and row the leg, beginning at the toot, and hnuth- 
ing at the knee, not forgctting, a little bolſter upon the varicous Vein, to the end no ſuperfluities 
ſhould flow to the Ulcer. Moreover that he ſhould take reſt in his bed, which is commanded by Hip- 


pocrates, who ſaith, that thoſe who have ſore legs ſhould not uſe much ſtanding or ticting, but lying ' 


along. Andaftcr thoſe things be done, and the Ulcer well munditied, a plate of Lead rubbed with 
Quickſilver ſhould be applied. See then the means by which the ſaid Lord Vandevile might be cured 
of the ſaid Ulcer z all which they found good. Then the Phylician left me with the Surgeon, and 
went tothe Lord Vanderile. to tell him that he did affure him I would cure him, and told lum what 
I wasrcſolved to do for the cure of his Ulcer, wheretore he was very joytul. He made me to be 
called to him, and asked me if I was of the opinion that this Ulcer could be cured, and Irold him, 
yes, provided he would be obedient to what he ought. He made me a promile he would pertorm 
all things which I would appoint 3 and as ſoon as his Ulcer ſhould be cured , he would give me li- 
berty to return without paying any ranſom. Then I beſeeched him to come to a better compolition 
with me, telling him that the time would be too long to be out of liberty, it I ftaid till ne was 
perfectly well; and that I hoped within hfteen days the Ulcer ſhould be diminiſhed more than 
one halt, and it ſhould be without pain, and that his Phyſicians and Surgeons would finiſh the reſt 
of the cure very calily, To which he agreed, and then I took a piece of Paper, and cut it the 
largeneſs of the Ulcer, which I gave him, and kept as much my ſelf. 1 prayed him to keep promile, 
when he ſhould find his buſineſs done: He ſwore by the faith of a Gentleman he would do it. 
Then I reſolved to dreſs him well, according to the method of Galen, which was, that after all 
Rrange things were taken out cf the Ulcer, and that there wanted nothing but filling up with fleſh, 
I dreit him but once a day, and he.found that very ſtrange. And likewiſe his Phytician , which 
was but a Frelh-man in thoſe affairs, who would perſuade me with the Patient, to dreſs him two or 
three times a day, I prayed him to let me do what I thought good and that it was not to pro- 
long the cure, but on the contrary to haſten it, for the great defire 1 had to be in liberty. And chat 
he would look in Galen in the fourth Book of the Compoſition of Medicaments ſecundum genera, 
who faith, that if a Medicin do not remain long upon the part it profits not fo much as when it 
doth continue long 3 a thing which many Phyficians' have been ignorant of, and have thought it 
hath been bettcr tochange the Plaſter often. And this ill cuſtoms ſo inveterate and rooted, that 


thePatients themſelves accuſe often-times the Surgeons of negligence, becauſe they do not oftner 
remove 
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'remove their Emplaſters 3 but they arc deceived. For as you have read in my Works in divers places 
the qualities of all bodies which mutually touch, operate one againſt another, and both of them ſuffer 
ſomething, where one of them is much ſtronger than the other, by means whereof the ſaid qualitics 
are united ; they familiarize with the time, although they are much differing from the manner, that 
the quality of the Medicament doth unite, and ſometimes becomes like to that of the body, which is 
a very profitable thing. Therefore they ſay he is to be praiſed much who firſt invented not to change 
the Plaſter ſo often, becauſe it is known by experience this is a good invention. 

Moreover it is ſaid, great fault is committed to dreſs Ulcers often in wiping of them hard ; for one 
takes not away onely the unprofitable excrement, which is the pus or ſantes of the ulcer, but the mat- 
ter whereof the fleſh is engendered 3 wherefore for the reaſons aforeſaid it isnot ncedful to dreſs U1- 
cers lo often. 

The ſaid Lord Vandeville would ſee whether that which I alledged out of Galen were true and com- 
manded the ſaid Phyſician to look there, :for that he would know it; he cauſed the Book to be 
brought upon the Table, where my ſaying was found true, and then the Phyſician was aſhamed, 
and I very joyful. So that the ſaid Lord of Yandeville deſired not to be dreſſed but once a day, in fo 
much that within fifteen days the Ulcer was almoſt cicatrized 3 the compoſition being made between 
us, Ibegan to be merry. Hemademeecat and drink at his Table, when there were notmen of more 
great rank with him. 

He gave me a great red Scarf, which he commanded me to wear, Imay fayTI wasas glad of it 
as a Dog that hath a clog, for fear he ſhould go into the Vineyard and eat the Grapes. The Phy- 
fician and Surgeon led me through the Camp, to vitit their hurt people, where I took notice what 
our Enemies did : I perceived they had no more pieces of Cannon, but twenty tive or thirty pieces 
for the Field. 

Mounficur de Vandeville held Mounfieur de Bage Priſoner, the Brother of Mounlicur de Martigues 
who died at Hedin. The faid Lord of Barge was Priſoner in the Cattle of the Heap of Wood , be- 
longing to the Emperour, who had been taken at Therowenne by two Spaniſh Souldicrs, Now the ſaid 
Lord of YVandeville having looked well upon him, conceived he mult be a Gentleman of ſome good 
Houſe 3 and to be the better afſured, he aauſed him to have his Stockings pulled off, and ſeeing his 
Stockings and his Fect clean and neat, together with his fine white ſocks, it confirmed him the better 
in his opinion, that it was a man wasable to pay ſome good ranſom. He demands of the Souldiers 
if they would take thirty Crowns for their Priſoner, and that he would give it to them preſently, to 
which they agreed willingly , becaufe they had neither means to keep him, nor tecd him : belides 
they knew not his worth, therefore they delivercd their Priſoner into the hands of the ſaid Lord of 
Vandevilie, who preſently ſent him to the Caſtile of the Heap of Wood with a Guard of four Souldiers, 
with other Gentlemen Priſoners of ours. The {aid Lord Baxge would not diſcover himſclt, who he 
was, and endured very much, being kept but with bread and water, and lay upon a little ſiraw, 
The ſaid Lord of Vandeville after taking of Hedin, ſent word to the ſaid Lord Bazge and other pri- 
ſoners, that the place of Hedin was taken, and the liſt of thoſe that had been lain, and amongſt the 

reſt, Mountieur de Martigues : and when the ſaid Lord of Baxge heard the ſound of the death of his 

brother the Lord Martigzes, he began much to weep and lament; his Keeper demanded of him, 
why he made ſo many and ſo great Jamentations? He declared unto them that it was for Mounſicur 

de Martignes his brothers ſake. Having underſtood that, the Captain of the Caſtle diſpatched a 

man . away quickly, to tell it to Mounlicur de Vandezille that that he had a good priſoner; who ha- 

ving, received this good news xcjoiced greatly, and the next day fcnt me with his Phylicians and four 

Souldiers to the Wood-Caſtle to know it this priſoner would give him htteen thouland Crowns tor 

a ranſom, ſo he would ſend him free to his own houlſc ; and for the preſent he delircd but the ſecurity 

of two Merchants of Antwerp, that he would namc. The faid Lord Yandeville perſuaded me that I 

would make his agreement with his priſoner. Sce then why he ſent me to the Wooden Caltle, and 

commanded the Captain of the Calile to uſe him well, and to put him into a Chamber hung with 

Tapeſiry, and that they ſhould make the Guard more firong, and from that time they made him good 

chear at his expence. 

The anſwer of the ſaid Lord of Bauge was; that to put 'himſelf to ranſom he was not able; and 
that, that depended upon Mounſicur de Eftamps his Uncle, and of Miltrels de Breſſexre his Aunt, and 
he had not any means to pay ſuch a ranſom. I returned with my Keepers to the faid Lord Vanderille, 
and told him the anſwer of his (aid Priſoner, who told me perhaps he thould not get out at (0 good a 
ratez which was true, for he was diſcovered. And forthwith the Queen ot Hwngary and the 
Duke of Savoy ſent word to the Lord YVandeville, that this morſe] was too great tor him, and that he 
mult ſend him to them, (which he did) and that he had enough Priſoners betides him. He was put 
to forty thouſand Crowns ranſom, belides other expences. 

Returning toward the ſaid Lord Vandeville I paſſed by St. Omer, where I ſaw their great picces of 
Battery, whereof the greateſt part was flawed and broken. I came alſo by Theroxenne, where I did not 
ſce ſo much as ſtone upon ſtone, uvleſs the mark of a great Church, For the Emperor gave command- 
ment to the Country people within five or fix leagues about, that they thould empty and carry 
away the ſtones; in ſo much, that now one may drive a Cart over the City as is likewiſe done at Hedin, 
without any appearance of Calile or Fortreſs, See then the miſchiet which comes by the Wars. 

And to return to my purpoſe, preſently after my ſaid Lord Vandeville was very wellot his Ulcer, and 
little wanted of the entire cure, which was the cauſe he gave me my leave, and made me be conducted 
with a Paſs-port by a Trumpet to Abbeville, where I took Poſt, and went and tound King Henry. my 
Maſter at Auſmon, who received me with joy, and a good countenance. 

He ſent for the Duke of Gaiſe the High Conſtable of France, and Mounſicur 4” Ejtres, to un- 
derftand by me what had paſt at the taking of Hedin z and I made him a faithtul report, and al- 
ſured them I had ſeen the great Pieces of Battery, which they had carricd to St. Omer. Whereot 
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the King was very joyful, becauſe he feared left the enemy ſhould come further into France. He gave 
me two hundred Crowns to retire my ſelf tomy own houſe, andI was very glad to be in liberty, and 
out of this great torment and noiſe of thunder trom the Diabolick artillery, and far from the Souldi- 
crs, blaſphemers and deniers of God. 1 will not omit to tell here that atter the taking of Hedin, the 
King was advertiſed that I was not flain, but that I was a priſoner, which his Majelty cauſed to be 
written to my wife by Monficur de Gogwier his chict Phyſician, and that the ſhould not be in any 
trouble of mind for me, for that I was fate and well, and that he would pay my ranſom. 


The Battle of $. Quintin, 1557. 
Fter the Battcl of S. Qrintin, the King ſent for me to the Fere in Tartemis toward Monſicur the 
Marſhal of Bowrdzllon, to have a pals-port by the Duke of Savoy to go to dreſs Monficur the 
Conſtable, who was grievoully hurt with a Piſtol-thot in the back, whereof he was like to die, and 
remained a priſoner in his enemies hands. But the Duke of Savoy would not give conſent that I 
ſhould go to the ſaid Lord Conſtable, ſaying, he would not remain without a Surgeon, and that he 
Jokes I was not ſent only to dreſs him, but to give him {ome advertiſement, and that he knew I 
underſtood ſomething elſe befide Surgery, and that he knew me to have been his priſoner at Hedin. 
Monfieur the Marthal of Bozrdillon advertifed the King of the Dukes denial, by which means the King 
writ to the ſaid Lord of Boardillon, that it my Lady, the Lord high Conſtables wite, did ſend any 
body of her houſe, which was an able mai, that I ſhould give him a letter, and that I ſhould alſo 
have told him by word of mouth, what the King and Monticur the Cardinal of Lorrain had given 
me in charge. Two days after there arrives a ſervant of the Lord Conſtables Chamber, who brought 
him ſhirts and othcr linnen, tor which the faid Lord Marthal gave paſs-port, to go to the faid Lord 
Conſtable ; I was very glad thereof, and gave him my letter, and gave him his letfon, of that which 
his Malter thould do being priſoner. I had thought being diſcharged of my embaſſage to return to- 
ward the King, But the ſaid Lord of Boxrdillon prayed me to liay with him at the Fere to dreſs a 
great number of people who were hurt, and were thither rctircd after the battle 3 and that he would 
{end word to the King the cauſe of my fiay 3 which I did. The wounds of the hurt people were 
greatly ſtipking, and tull of worms with gangrene and putrecfaction 3 fo that I was conſtrained to 
come with my knitc to amputate that which was ſpoiled, which was not without cutting off arms 
and lcgs,-a5-alfo to trepan divers. Now there were not any medicines to be had at the Fere, becauſe 
the Surgeons of our Camp had carricd all with them 3 I found out that the Chariot of the Artillery 
tarried behind at the Fere, nor had it yet been tonched, I prayed the Lord Marſhal that he would 
cauſe ſome of the drugs to be delivered to me that were in it 3 which he did, and there was given 
to me one half ata time : five or fix days after I was conſtrained to take the reſt, neither was there 
half enough to dreſs ſo great a number of people, and to contract and [iay the putretaftion, and to 
kill the worms that were cntred into their wounds, I waſhed them with Agypriacum diſſolved in 
wine and Aqua vite, and did for them all which I could poſſible, yet notwithſtanding all my dili- 
gence, very many of them dicd, 

There were Gentlcmien at the Fere who had charge to find out the dead body of Monſter de Bois- 
Dolphin the Elder, who had been lain in the battle ; they prayed me to accompany them to the 
Camp to find him out amongſt the dead, if it were poſſible, which indeed was impoſſble 3 ſceing 
that the bodics were all disfavourcd and overwhelmed with putrefaction., We ſaw more than halt 
a league about us the carth covercd with dead bodies, neither could we abide long there, for the 
cadavcrous ſents which did ariſe from the dead bodics, as well of men as of Horſes. And I think 
we were the cauſe, that ſo great a number of flics roſe from the dead bodies, which were procreated 
by their humidity and the heat of the Sun, having their tails green and blew, that being upin the 
air made a ſhadow in the Sun. We hcard them buz, or hum, which was much marvel to us. And 
I think it was enough to cauſe the Plague where they alighted. ( My little Maſter) I would you 
had been there as I was, to diltinguiſh the ordures, and alſo to make report to them which were 
never there, Now being cloyed and annoyed in that Country, I prayed Monficur the Lord Martha], 
to give me my leave to be gone, and that I was afraid I ſhould be tick by reaſon of my too great 
pains, and the ftinks which did ariſe from the wounded, which did almoſt all dic, tor what diligence 
ſoever could be uſcd unto them. He made other Surgeons come finiſh the drething of the {aid hurt 
people, and I went away with his good grace and favour. He wrote a |ctter to the King, ot the 
pains he had taken of the poor wounded. Then I returned to Paris, where I tound yet many Gen- 
tlemen that had been hurt, and were there retired atter the battle, 


The Voyage of the Camp of Amiens, 1555. 

HE King ſent me to Dowrlan , and made me be conducted by a Captaiv Govaſt, with hfty 
T men in Arms, for fear I ſhould be taken by the enemies. And ſeeing that in the way we 
were always in alarums, I cauſed my man to alight, making him to be my maſter tor that time, 
and I got upon his horſe, which carried my mail, and took his cloak and hat, and gave him my 
ambling Mare. My man being put upon her back , one would have taken him for the matter, 
and I tor the ſervant, Thoſe ot Dourlan ſceing us tar off, thought we were enemies, and let flie 
their Cannon-ſhot at us. Captain Gaveſt my conductor, made a tign with his hat, that we were 
not enemies, ſo that they left thooting, and we entred into Doxrlan, with great joy. Thole ot 
Dourlan made a ſally forth upon the enemies tive or ſix days before 3 who killed and hurt divers of 
our Captains, and good Souldiers 3 and amongſt the reſt Captain S. Awbin valiant at the ſword, 
whom Monſieur de Gwiſe loved very well, and for whom chiefly the King fent me thither, who 
being in the tit of a quartan fever, would needs go out to command the greateſt part of his Com-- 
pany : a Spaniard ſeeing him that he commanded, perceived he was aCaptain, and ſhot a mus- 


ket-bullet quite through his neck 3 my Captain S, Aubin thought with this firoke he was yer 
an 
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and with the fear (I proteſt to God) he loſt his quartan ague,and was altogether freed from it. I dreſ- 
ſcd him with Anthony Portal Surgeon in ordinary to the King, and divers other {ouldiers: ſome died, 
others eſcaped quite with the loſs of a leg, or an arm, or the loſs of an eye, and they ſaid they eſcaped 
good cheap, eſcape that can, When the enemy had broken their Camp, I returned to Pary. Here 
I hold my peace of my little Maſter, who was more at eaſe in his houſe, than I at the Wars, 


The Voyage of Harbor of Grace, 1563, 
Et I will not omit to ſpeak of the Voyage of the Harbor of Grace 3 then when they made the 
approaches toplant the Artillery, the Engliſh who were within it killed ſome of our Souldiers, 
and divers Pioncers, who undermined, who when they were ſeen to be fo hurt that there was no 
hope of curing, their fellows ſtript them and put them yet alive into the Mines, which ſerved them 
for ſo much hilling carth. The Engliſh ſeeing they could not withſtand an affault, becauſe they were 
very much attainted with diſcaſes, and chiefly with the Plague, they viclded, their lives and jewels 
ſaved. TheKing cauſed them to have ſhips to return to England, being glad to be out of this place 
infected with the Plague : the greateſt part died, and carried the Plague into England, and lince 
have not yet been exempted. Captain Sarlabous malter of the Camp, was left there in Garriſon, 
with fix Enſigns on foot, who had no fear of the plague, and were very joyful to enter therein, ho- 
ping there to make to make good cheer, My little Maſter had you been there, you had done as they, 
The Voyage of Rowen, 1562, : 
N Ov for the taking of Rowen,they killed divers of ours before the aſſault, and at the aſſault : the 
day aftcr they entred into the City, I trepancd cightor nine, who were hurt at the breach 
with the [trokes of ſtones. There was ſo malignant an air, that divers died, yea of very ſmall hurts, 
inſomuch that ſome thought they had poiſoned their bullets : thoſe within ſaid the like by us, for 
although they were well treated in their neceſhties within the City, yet they died alſo as well as thoſe 
without. The King of Navor was hurt in the ſhoulder with a bullet ſome few days betore the affault ; 
I vitited and helpt to dreſs him, with his own Surgcon, named M. Gilbert one of the chiet of Mont- 
pelier, and others. They could not tind the bullet, I ſearched for it very exadtly I perceived by 
conjecture, that it was entrcd by the head of the Adjutorinm, and that it had run into the cavity of 
the ſaid bone, which was the cauſe we could not tind it. The moſt part of them faid it was entred 
and lolt within the cavity of the body. Montlicur the Prince of the Roch #pon Ton, who intimately 
loved the King of Navar, drew me to one fide, and askt me if the wound was mortal. 1 told him 
yea, becauſe all wounds made in great joints, and principally contuſed wounds, were mortalaccord- 
ing toall Authors who had written of them. He inquired of the others what they thought, and chie- 
fly of the ſaid Gilbert, who told him that he had great hope that the King his Maſter would be curcd, 
and the faid Prince was very joyful. Four days after the King and Queen-Mother, Montieur the 
Cardinal of Boxrbon his brother, Monſieur the Prince of Roch pon Ton, Monſieur de Gaiſe, and other 
great perſonages, after we had dreſſed the King of Navar, cauſcd a conſultation to be made in their 
preſences, where there were divers Phyſicians and Surgeons : each man ſaid what ſcemed good unto 
him, and there was not one of them, who had not good hope of him, ſaying that the King would 
be cured, and I perlitted always on the contrary. | 
Monficur the Prince of the Roch pon Ton who loved me, withdrew me aſide, and faid I was only 
againſt the opinion of all the relt, and praycd me not to be obſtinate againſt ſo many worthy men, 
I anſwered him, that when I ſaw any good ſigns of cure, I would change ry advice. Divers con- 
ſultations were made, wherc I never changed my word, and prognoſtick, ſuch as I had made at the 
frit drefſing, and always faid that the arm would fall into a Gangrene, which it did, what diligence 
{oever could be had to the contrary 3 and he gave up his ſoul to God the cighteenth day of his hurt, 
Monkhicur the Prince pon Yon, having heard the death of the faid King, ſent his Phyſician and Surge- 
on toward me, namcd Ferre now in ordinary to the King, and the Quceen-Mother, to tell me, that 
he would have the bullct taken out, and that it ſhould be lookt tor in what place ſoever it could be 
found : then I was very joyful, and told them that I was well aſſured to find it quickly, which I 
did in their preſences and divers Gentlemen. It was lodged in the very midit of the cavity ot the 
Adjutory bone, My ſaid Prince having it, ſhewcd it to the King and Queen, who all ſaid my prog- 
noltick was found true. The body was laid to ref in the Calſtlc-Galliard, and I returned to Paris, 
where found divers hurt men who were hurt at the breach of Rowen, and chicfly Italians, who dc- 
fired me vcry much to dreſs them, which I did willingly 3 there were divers that recovercd, and 
others diced. I believe (my little Maſter) you were called to dreſs ſome of them, tor the great num- 
ber there was of them. 


The Voyage of the Battel of Dreux, 1592. 
He day after the battcl was given at Drexx, the King commanded me, to go dreſs Monhieur 

the Count of Ex, who had been hurt with a Piſtol-thot in: the right thigh, ncer the joint ot 

the hip 3 which fracturcd and broke the Os femoris in divers places, from whence divers accidents 
did ariſe, and then death, which was to my great grief. The day after my arrival I would go to 
the field, where the battcl was given, to ſee the dead bodies : I ſaw a league abeut : all the carth 
covered, where there was by eltimation hive and twenty thouſand: men and more. All which were 
diſpatched in the ſpace of two hours. I would (my little Malter) tor the love I bear you, that you 
had been there to recount it to your ſcholers, and to your children. Now in the mcan time while 
] was at Drexxl viſited and dreſt a great number of Gentlemen and poor louldiers, and amongſt 
the reſt many Swiſſer Captains I dreſſed fourteen in one chamber only, all hurt with Pittol-ithot 
and othcr inſtruments of digþolical tire, and not one of the fourteen died. Montieur the Count 


ot Ex being dead, I made no long tarrying at Drerx : there cams Surgeons from Paris who pony 
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med well their duty towards the hurt people, as Pigray, Cointeret, Hubert, and others 3 and I returned £ 


to Paris, where I found divers Gentlemen wounded, who had retired themſelves thither after the 
Battle to be dreſſed of their hurts, 


The Voyage of the Battle of Moncontour, 1596. 

Urivg tac Battle of Moncontexr, King Charles was at Pleſſis the Toxrs , where he heard 

they had won it; a great numbcr of hurt Gentlemen and Squldiers withdrew themſelves in- 

to the City and Suburbs of Toxrs, to be dreſſed and helped, where the King and Queen-Mother 
com anded me to ſhew 'my duty with the other Surgeons, who were then in quarter, as Pigray, 
du Blois , Portail, and one named Siret, a Surgeon of Towrs, a man very skiltul in Surgery, and at 
that time Surgeon to the Kings Brother 3 and tor the multitude of the wounded we were but lit- 
tle in repoſe, nor the Phyſicians likewiſe. Count Mansfield Governour of the Duchy of Lauxem- 
burg, Knight of the King of Spains Order, was greatly hurt in the battle, in the lett arm, with a 
Pittol-thot, which broke a great part of the joint of the clbow, and had retired himſelf to Bowr- 
greille near Towers; being there, he ſent a Gentleman to the King, affeQionately to beſeech him to 
{end cne of his Surgeons to help him in his hurt. Council was held what Surgeon ſhould be ſent. 
Mount eur the Marlhal of Montmorency told the King and Queen , that it were belt to fend his chict 
Surgeon , and declared to him that the ſaid Lord Mansfield was one part of the cauſe of winning 
the Battle, The King ſaid flat he would not that I ſhould go, but would have me remain clole 
to him. Then the Queen-Mother faid, I ſhould but go and come , and that he muſt conſider it 
was a (trange Lord, who was come from the King of Spains fide, to help and (uccour him. And 
upon this he permitted me to go, provided that I ſhould return quickly. After this reſolution 
he ſent tor mc, and likewiſe the Queen-Mother, and commanded me to go find the faid Lord 
Mansfield in the place, where I was to ſerve himin all I could, for the cure of his hurt; I went 
and found him , having with me a Letter from their Majeſfties : having fcen it, he received me 
witha good will, and trom thenceforth diſcharged three other Surgeons that dreſt him 3 which 
was to my great grict, becauſe his hurt ſeemed to me uncurable. Now at Bowrgweil there were 
retired divers Gentlemen, who had been hurt at the faid Batcle, knowing that Mounſicur de Guiſe 


. was there, who had been allo very much hurt with a Piſtol-thot through one leg, well atſured that 


he would have good Surgcors to dreſs him, and alſo that he, being kind and liberal, would aflifi 
them witha great part of their neceſfaries, And tor my part, I did help and aid them with all my 
Art, as much as it was poſſible z ſome died, ſome recovered, according to their hurts. The Count 
Rhingraze dicd, who had ſuch a ſhot into the ſhoulder, as the, King of Navar betore Rowen. Moun- 
fieur de Baſſompiere Colonel of twelve hundred Horſe, was hurt alſo in ſuch a like place as Count 
Mansfield, whom I dreſt and God cured. God ſo blefled my work that within three Weeks I led 
him back to Paris, where I mult as yet make ſome inciſions in the arm of the faid Lord Mansfield, 
to draw out the bones which were greatly broken end carieſcd : he was cured by the grace of God, 
and gave mean honelt reward, fo that I was well contented with him, and he with me, as he hath 
fince made it appear : He writ a Letter to the Duke of Aſcot how that he was cured of his hurt, and 
allo Mounticur de Baſſomprere of his, and divers others, which I had dreſt after the Battle of Moncontowr, 
and counſclled him to belecch the King of France, my good Malter, to give me leave to go ſee Moun- 
licur the Marqueſs of Awret his Brother, 
The Voyage of Flandcrs. M 

Wi Ounſicur the Duke of Aſcot did not fail to fend a Gentleman to the King with a Letter, 

humbly to befeech him to do him ſo much good and honour, as to permit and command 
his chick Surgcon to come to {ce the Marqueſs of Azret his Brother , who had received a Musket- 
{hot near the Knee, with fracture of the bone , about ſeven moneths ſince, which the Phyticians 
and Surgeons in thoſe parts were much troubled to cure, The King ſent tor me, and commanded 
meto go fee the faid Lord Awret, and to help him in all that I could for thecure of his hurt; I 
told him I would imploy all that little knowledge which it hath pleaſed God togive me. I went 
then conducted by two Gentlemen of the Cattle of Awret , which is a Icague and a halt trom 
Mons in Hainault, where the ſaid Marqueſs was: as ſoon as I arrived I vitiecd him, and told him 
the King had commanded me to come and ſee him, and to dreſs him of his hurt z he cold me he 
was glad of my coming, and was much bound to the King to have done him the honour to have 
ſent me to him. 1 found him in a great Fever, his eyes very much funk, witha countcnance gaſltly 
and yellow, his tongue dric and rough, and all the body emaciated and lean , his ſpecch low like 
that of a dying man: then I found his thigh much ſwelled, apolicmated, ulccrated, and caſting 
out a green ſtinking matter z Iſcarchcd it with a Probe, and by the ſame tound a cavity near the 
groin, cnding, in the middle of the thigh, and others about the knee, fanious and cuniculous z al- 
ſo certain ſcales of bones, ſome ſeparated, others not. The legs were much tumitied, and fo- 
ked with a pituitous humour, cold, moiſt, and flatulent 3 in ſo much that the natural heat was in 
the way to be ſuffocated and extinguiſhed, and the ſaid leg crooked and extracted toward the but- 
tocks, his rump ulcerated the bredth of the palm of an hand, and he faid he felt there a great 
Fain and ſmarting, and likewiſe in his reins, in ſomuch that he could not take any reli night or 
day 3 neither had he any appetite to cat, but to drink enough : it was told me that he tell ot- 
ten into faintings and ſwoonings, and ſometimes as it were by an Epilephie, and had oftentimes 
deſired to vomit, with ſuch a trembling that he could not carry his hands to his mouth. Sceing 
and conlidering all theſe great accidents, and the forces much abated 3 truly I was much grieved 
to have gone to him, becauſe me thought there was little appearance that he could clcape. Not-. 
withltanding to give him good courage and good hope, I told him that I would quickly {ct him 
on foot by the grace of God, and the Phyſicians and Surgeons help. Having ſeen him, I went 
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a walking into a Garden, where I prayed to God that he would give me the grace to cure him, 
and that he would give a bleſſing to our Hands and Medicaments, to combat againſt ſomany 
complicated Maladies. I bethought in my mind the ways I mult keep to do it. They called 
me to dinner, I entered into the Kitchin where I ſaw taken our of a great Pot, halt a Mutton, a 
quarter of Veal, three great pieces of Beef, and two Pullets , and a great piece of Bacon, with 
great ſtore of good Herbs. Then I faid to my elf, this Broth was full of juice, and of good nou- 
riſhment. After Dinner all the Phyſicians and Surgeons afſembled , we entered into conference 
in the preſence of Mounſieur the Duke of Aſcot, and ſome Gentlemen that did accompany him; 
I began to tell the Surgeons that I marvelled much they had made no apertions in the Marqueſſes 
thigh, which was all apoſtumated , and the matter that ifſued out was foul and ſtinking , which 
ſhewed it had along time lurked there, and that I found with my Probe a Caries in the bone, 
and ſmall ſcales which were already ſeparated ; they made me an{wer, He would never give con- 
ſent, and likewiſe it was almoſt two Moneths ſince they could win him to put on clean Sheets on 
his bed, neither durſt any one ſcarce touch the Coverlet, he felt ſo great pain. Then faid I, for to 
cure him, we muſt touch other things than the Coverlet of the Bed. Each one ſaid what he thought 
zſt for the Lords grict, and for concluſion held it altogether deplorable. I told them there was 
yet ſome hope, becauſe of his youth, and that God and Nature do ſometime ſuch things which 
ſecm to Phylicians and Chirurgeons impoſhble. My conſultation was, that all thoſe accidents were 
come by reaſon of the bullet hitting near the joint of the Knee, which had broken the ligaments, 
tendons, and aponexroſes of the muſcles which tied the ſaid joint together with the Os femoris z 
alſo Nerves, Veins, and Arterics, from whence had followed pain, inflammation, apoſtume, and ulcer: 
and that we mult begin the cure by the diſeaſe, which was the cauſe of all the ſaid accidents, that is 
to ſay, tomake apertions, to give iſlue to the matter retained in the interſpaces of the Muſcles, 
and in the ſubſtance of them : Likewiſe to the bones which cauſed a great corruption in the 
whole thigh, from whence the vapours did ariſe and were carricd to the heart, which cauſed the 
Syncope and the Fever, and the Fever an univerſal heat through the whole body z and by confe- 
quent, depravation of the whole Oeconomy 3 Likewiſe that the faid vapours were communicated 
to the brain , which cauſed the Epilepſie and trembling, and to the Stomach dif{dain and loathing, 
and hindered it from doing its functions, which are chiefly to concoct and digett the meat, and to 
convert it into Chyls which not being concocted, they ingender crudities and obliructions , 
which makes that the parts are not nouriſhed, and by conſequent the body dries, and grows lean, 
and becauſe alſo it did not do any exerciſe; for every part which hath not his motion remaineth 
languid and atrophiated, becauſe the-heat and ſpirits are not ſent or drawn thither, from whence 
follows mortification. And to nourith and fatten the body, Frictions mutt be made univerſally 
through the whole body with warm. linnen cloths above, below, and on the right fide, and left, 
and round about z to the end to draw the bloud and ſpirits from within outward, and to. refolve 
any fuliginous vapours retained between the skin and the fleth; thereby the parts ſhall be nou- 
riſhed and reſtored, (as I have heretofore ſaid, in the Tenth Book treating of the Wounds of Gun- 
ſhot) and we muſt then ceaſe when we ſee heat and redneſs in the skin, for tear of reſolving that 
we have already drawn, and by conſequent make it become more lean. As for the ulcer which he hath 
upon his rump, which came through his too long lying upon it without being removed , which 
was the cauſc that the fpirits could not flouriſh or thine in it, by the means of which there 
ſhould be inflammation, apoſtcme, and then ulcer, yea with loſs oft ſubſtance of the ſubject fleth, 
with a very great pain, bccauſe of the Nerves which are difſeminated in this part : That we 
mult likewiſe put him in another ſoft bed, and give him a clean Shirt and Sheets 3 otherwile all 
that we could do would ſcrve for nothing, becauſe that thoſe excrements and vapours of the matter 
retained fo long in his bed , are drawn in by the Syſtole and Dzaſtole of the Arteries which are 
diſſeminated through the skin, and cauſe the ſpirits to change and acquire an ill quality and cor- 
ruption which is ſeen in ſome that lie in a bed where one hath {wet for the Pox , who will get 
the Pox by the putrid vapours which ſhall remain ſoaking in the Sheets and Coverlets, Now the 
cauſe why he could in no wiſe fleep, and was as it were in a Conſumption , *twas becauſe he ate 
little, and did not do any exerciſe, and becauſe he was grieved with extreme pain, For there 1s no- 
thing that abateth ſo much the firength as pain. The cauſe why his tongue was dry and foul, 
was through the vehemency of the heat of the Fever, by the vapors which aſcended through 
the whole body to the mouth. For as we ſay in a common Proverb, When the Oven is well heat , 
the Threat feels it, Having diſcourſed of the Cauſes and Accidents, I faid they muſt be cured by 
their Contraries, and firſt we mult appeaſe the pain, making apertions in the thigh to evacuate the 
matter retained, not evacuating all at a time, for fear leſt by a ſudden great evacuation, there might 
happen a great decay of ſpirits which might much weaken the Patient and ſhorten his days. Se- 
condly, to look to the great ſwelling and cold of his leg, fearing leſt it ſhould fall into a Gangrene 
and that actual heat muſt be applied unto him , becauſe the potential could not reduce the 
intemperature De Potentia ad Atium; for this cauſe hot Bricks mult be applied round about, on 
which ſhould be caſt a deco&tion of Nerval Herbs boiled in Wine and Vinegar, then wrapt up in 
ſome Napkin, and to the feet an carthen Bottle filled with the faid decoction, ttopt and wrapped up 
with ſome linen cloths 3 alſo that fomentations muſt be made upon the thigh, and the whole leg, 
ofa decoftion made of Sage, Roſemary, Tyme, Lavender, Flowers of Cammomile, Melilot, and 
Red Roſes boiled in White Wine, and a Lixivinm made with Oak-athes, with a little Vinegar, 
and half an handful of Salt, This Decoction hath vertue to attcnuate, inciſe, reſolve and drie the 
groſs viſcous humour. The ſaid Fomentations mult be uſcd a long while, to the end there may 
be a great reſolution 3 for being ſo done a long time together, more is reſolved than attracted , 
becauſe the humovr contained in the part is liquiticd, the skin and the ficth of the mulclcs is rart- 


fed. Thirdly, that there mult be applied upon the rump a great Plaſter made of the red defic- 
cative, 
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cative and Vnguentam Comitiſſe, of cach cqual parts incorporated together, to the end to appcalc his 


pain, and drie up the ulcer, alſo to make him a little down-pillow which might bear his rump alott 
without leaning upon it. Fourthly, to refreſh the heat of his Kidnics, one ſhould apply the Un- 
guent called Refrigerans Galeni freſhly made, and upon the lcaves of Watcr-Lillies. Then a Nap- 
kin dipt in Oxycrate, wrung and often renewed , and for the corroboration and {trengthening of 
his heart a refreſhing Medicin ſhould be applicd, made with Oil of Nenzphar, and ungucnt of Roſs, 
and alittle Saffron diltilled in Roſe-Vinegar, and Treacle ſpread upon a picce of Scarlet, for the 
Syncope which proceeded from the debilitation of the natural ſtrength troubling the brain. Alto 
he muſt uſe good nouriſhment full of juice, as Rere Eggs. Damask Pruncs fiewed in Wine and Sugar, 
alſo Panado made of the broth of the great Pot (ot which I have already ſpoken) with the white 
flelhy parts of Capons, and Partridge wings minced ſinall, and other roalt-mcat cafic ot digettion, 
as Veal, Goat, Pigeon, Partridge, and the like. The Sauce ſhould be Oranges, Verjuice, Sorrel, 
ſharp Pomgranats; and that he thould likewiſe cat of them boiled with good herbs, as Sorrcl. Let- 
tuce, Purſlain, Succory, Bugloſs, Marigolds, and othcr the like. At night he might uſe cleanſed Barlcy 
with the juice of Ncnuphar and Sorrel, of cach two ounces, with tive or {ix grains of Opium, and of 
the Four cold Sceds bruiſed,of each half an ounce, which is a remcdy nouriſhing and medicinal, which 
will provoke him to ſleep: that his bread ſhould be of Meſlin, neither too new nor too ttale; and 
for the great pain of his hcad, his hair muſt be cut, and rub his head with Oxyrrhodinzur lake-wartn, 
and leave a double cloth wet therein upon it 3 likewiſe ſhould be made tor him a trontal of Oil of 
Roſes, Nenuphar, Poppics, and a little Opium and Roſe Vinegar, and alittle Caphirc and to rc- 
new it ſometimes. Morcover one ſhould cauſe him to ſmell to the lowers of Henbane and Nenw- 
phar bruiſed with Vinegar, Roſe Water, and a little Camphire wrapped in a Handkerchicf, which 
thall be often and a long time held to his noſe, to the end that the {imell may be communicated to 
the brain, and theſe things to be continued till that the great inflammation and pain be palt , for 
fcarof cooling the brain too much. Beſides, one may caule it to rain artificially , in pouring down 
. from ſome high place into a Kettle, and that it may make ſuch a noiſe that the Paticnt may hear it 3 
by theſe means ſlcep (hall be provoked on him. And as for the retraction of his leg that there was 
hope to dreſs it, when evacuation was made of the matter, and other humours containcd in the thigh, 
which by their extention (made by repletion) have drawn back the leg, which might be remedied 
in rubbing the whole joint of the Knce with Vngzentium Dialthee and Oil of Lillics, and a little 
Aqua vite, and upon it to be laid black Wool with the greaſe thereof, Likewile putting in the 
Ham a Feather pillow folded in double, and by little and little to make his leg, to ſtretch out. All 
which my diſcourſe was approved of by the Phyſicians and Chirurgcons. The conſultation 
ended, we went to the ſick Patient, and I made him three apertions in his thigh, from whence 
iſſued out great quantity of matter and fanies z and at the ſame time I drew out ſome ſcales of 
bones 3 nor would I let out too much abundance of the faid matter, for fear of tov much decaying, 
his ſtrength : Then two or three hours I cauſed a Bed to be made near his own, where there 
were clean white ſheets , then a ſtrong man lifted him into it, and he rcjoiced much in that he 
was taken out of his foul ſtinking Bed. Soon atter he demanded to ſleep, which he did almol: 
four hours, where all the pcople of the houſe began to rejoice, chiefly Mounticur the Duke of 4/cot 
his Brother, | 
The days following I made injc&ions into the bottom of the cavitics of the Ulcer, made 
with Zegyptiacum diſſolved ſometimes in aqua vite , and ſometimes in V\ ine. I applied to mun- 
ditic and dric the ſpongy and looſe ficth, bollters 3 at the bottom of the tinuoſitics, hollow tents 
of lead, that the ſanics might have paſſage outz and upon it a great Ermplatter of Diacalcitheos 
diſſolved in Wine : likewiſe I did rowl it with ſuch dexterity, that he had no pain, which being 
appeaſed, the Fever began much todiminiſh. Then I made him drink Wine moderately allayed 
with Water, knowing that it reſtores and quickens the ſpirits : and all the things which were reſted 
on in the conſultation were accompliſhed, according to time and order ; and his Pains and Fever 
ceaſed, he began to grow better, and diſcharged two of his Surgeons and one of his Phylicians, (© 
that we were but three with him. Now I remained there about two moneths , which was not 
without ſceivg divers fick people, as well rich as poor, which came to me about three or four 
lIcaguesabout. They gave meat and drink to the” needy, all which he recommended to me, and 
prayed me alſo for his ſake to helpthem. I proteſt I did not refuſe any one, and did to ther what 
I poſſibly could, wherefore he was joytul. Then when I ſaw he began to mend, I told him he mutt 
have a Conſort of Violins and a Jcfier to make him merry, which he did: in one moncth we ſo 
wrought, that he could hold himfelt up in a Chair, and made himſclf to be carricd and walk in 
his Garden, and at the Gate of his Calle to ſce the people paſs by. The Country people of two 
or three leagucs about, knowing they could ſce him, came the Feali-day Male and Female, to ſing 
and dance pell mell, in joy of his amendment, all being vcry glad to ſce him, which wasnot done 
withoutgood laughing, and drinking. He cauſed fiill a barrel of Beerto be given them, and they 
drank all merrily to his good health. And the Citizens of Mons Hainazlt, and other Gentlemen 
neighbors, came to ſee him in admiration, as a man coming trom the Tomb. And as ſoon as he 
began to mend, he was not without company, and as one went out another came in to viſit him : 
his Table was always well covered. He was greatly loved of the Nobility and of the Common 
Pcople, as well for his liberality, as for his beauty and honelty, having a plcaſantlook and a gra- 
cious ſpeech, in ſo much that thoſe that beheld his face were conſtrained to love him. The chict 
of the City of Mons came on Saturday to beſeech him to permit me to goto Mons, where they 
had a great deſire to feaſt and make me good cheer for his ſake. He told them he would pray me 
to £0 there,, which he did. But I made him an{wer that they (hould not do me {uch honour, 
as alſo that they could not give me better checr than I had with him. And he prayed me again 
affectionately to go thither , and that I {hould do that = his ſake, to which I agreed. The day 
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after they fetcht me with two Coaches, and being arrived at Mons we found the dinner ready, 
and the chief of the City with their Wives, ftaid tor me with a good will, We went to the Ta- 
ble, and they placed me at the upper cnd, and drank all to-me, and to the health of Mounſieur D* 4u- 
ret, ſaying that he was very happy, and they likewiſe, to have obtained me to take him in hand , 
for that they knew that in this company he was greatly honoured and loved. After Dinner they 
led me back to the Calile of Azret, where Mounſieur the Marqueſs ftaid for me with great ex- 
pectation 'to recount unto him, what we had done in our Banquet, I told him that all the com- 
pany had drank divers times to his health, In fix weeks he began touphold himſelf a little with 
Crutchcs, and grow very fat, and to get a lively natural colour. Now he had a dclire to gp to 
Bearmont, which is the dwelling place of Mounſicur the Duke of Aſcot, and made himſelf be car- 
ricd ina great chair with eight men by turns, and the Country-tolks where we paſſcd along, know- 
ing *twas Mounſicur the Marqueſs, fought and ftrove together who ſhould carry him, and conſtrai- 
ncd us to drink, but it was but Beer, but 1 believe had it been Wine or Hippocras, they would 
have givcn it us with a very good will, ſo much did they ſhew themſclves joytul to ſee the ſaid 
Marqueſs, and praycd all to God for him. Bcing arrived at Beaumont, all the people came before 
us to do him revercnce, and prayed God to bleſs him, and keephim in good health. We crtexed 
into the Cafile, whcre there was more than fifty Gentlemen which the Duke of Aſcot had ſent 
for to come make good chcer with his Brother, who kept his Table furniſhed three days toge- 
ther: And atter Dinner the Gentlemen ran at the Ring , playcd at Foils, and rejoiced to ice 
Mounſieur Azret, bccauſe they heard he would never come out of his Bed again, or be cured of 
his hurt, I was always at the upper cnd of the Table, where every one drank carouſes to him and 
me, thinkivg, to make me foxt, which they could not do, for I drank but according to my old 
cuſtom. A tew days after we returned back and took leave of Madam the Dutcheſs of Aſcot, who 
took a Diamond Ring trom her hinger, which ſhe gave me, acknowledging I had very vell dreſt 
her Brothcrz which Diamond was better worth than fhfty Crowrs, Mounkieur Awret grew better 
and better , and walkcd all alone round about his Garden with Crutches. I begged leave of him 
divers times to come away to Paris, declaring that his Phyſician and Surgeon would well do the 
rclt that remained for the cure of his grick. And now to begin a littke to ettrange my (elf from him, 
I praycd him to give me leave to go fee the City of Antwerp, which he willingly accorded to: and 
commanded his Steward to conduct me thither accompanied with two Pages : we paſſed through 
Malines and Bruxels, where the chicf of the City prayed the ſaid Steward that at our return they 
might hcar of it, and they had a great deſire to fealt me, as they of Mons had done. I thanked them 
molt kindly.and told them that was not worthy of ſuch honour. 1 was not two days and a half to ſee 
the City of Antwerp, where tome Merchants knowing the Steward, prayed him to dothem the ho- 
nour, that they might beſtow a Dinner or Supper upon us. There was ſtriving who ſhould have 
us, and they were all very joyful to hear of the good health of the Marqueſs of Axret, doing me 
more honour than I expected. To conclude, we came back to the Marqueſs making good cheer, 
and within five or {ix days I asked my leave of him, which he granted with great grict, and gave 
me an honelt Preſcnt, and of great value, and made me be conducted by the {aid Maticr of his Houſe 
and two Pagcs, cven to my houleat Paris. 

I have forgot to tell you that the Spaniards have fince ruined and demolithed his Caſtile of Aret, 
{ackt, pillaged, rifled and burnt all the. Houſes and Villages belonging unto him, becauſe he would 
not be of their fide, in the Naughters and ruines of the Low-Countrics. 


The Voyage of Bourges, 1562, 

He King, with his Camp remained not long at Bowrges, but thoſe within yiclded it up, and 
went out with their Jewels ſaved. I know nothing worthy of memory, but that a Boy 
of the Kings Privy Kitchin, who being near the Walls of the City betore the Compoſition was 
made, cricd with a loud voice, 'Higorot, Hugonot, Shoot here, Shoot here, having his arms lifted 
up, and his hand firetched out, a Souldicr thot his hand quite through with a bullet : having recei- 
ved his firoke, he came and found me out to dreſs him. My Lord High-Conftable ſeeing the Boy 
to have his hand all bloudy, ard all rent and torn, demanded of him who had hurt him. Then 
there was a Gentlaran who ſaw the ſhot made, faid it was well bettowed, becauſc he cried Hrgonot, 
ſhoot here, ſhoot here. + Then the ſaid Lord Conſtable faid, this Hugonot was a good Musketeer, 
and bare a pititul mind 3 for ic was very likely it he would have ſhot at his head, he might have done 
it more cafily than in the hand, 1 drefled the ſaid Cook who was very hick, but at length was curcd, 

but with lameneſs of his hand, and ever after his Companions called him Hwgonot. 


The Battle of St, Dennis, 1567. 

Nd as for the battle of Saint Denis there were divers ſlain as well on one fide, as on the other ; 
| ours being hurt, went back to Paris to be dreſſed together with the Priſoners who were ta- 
ken, whercof 1 dreſſed a great part. The King commanded ime, by the requelt of the Lady High- 
Conſtable, to go to her houſe to dreſs my Lord, who had received a Piſtol-thot in the n:iddle of tie 
ſpondyls of his back, whereby he preſently loſt all ſenſe and motion of thighs and legs, with retention 
of excrements, not being able to caſt out his Urin, nor any thing by the tundament, becauſe that 
the Spinal marrow , (from whence proceed the ſinews to give {cnſe and motion to the interiour 
parts) was bruiſed, broken, and torn by the vehemence of the bullet, He likew:lc loft his. Reaſon 
and Underſtanding, and in a few days hedicd. The Surgeons of Paris were a lon, time troubled 
to dreſs the ſaid wounded people, I believe (my little Matter) that you ſaw ſome oithem. I be- 
ſeech the grcat God of Victories, that we may never be imploied in ſuch evil encounters and diſatiers, 
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The Voyage of Bayonne, 1564. 

Ow I ay moreover, what I did in þ 66 Voyage with the King to Bayonne, where we have been 
two years and more, to compals all this Kingdom, where in divers Cities and Villages I have 
been called into conſultations for divers diſcaſes with the deceaſed Mounſicur Chaplain , chief Phyli- 
cian to the King, and Mounſicur Chaſtellon chict to the Queen-Mother, a man of great honour and 
knowledge in Phyſick and Surgery : making this Voyage, I was always inquiſitive of the Surgeons 
if they had marked any rare thing of remark in their practice, to the end to learn ſome new thing. 
Being, at Bayonne, there happened two things of remark for the young Chirurgeons: The tirlt was, 
that I dreſt a Spaniſh Gentleman, who had a grievous great Impoſtume in his Throat : he came 
to have been touched by the deceaſed King Charles for the Evil. I made incifion in his Apo- 
ſteme, where there was found great quantity of creeping Worms as big as the point of a Spindle, 
having a black head 3 and there was great quantity of rotten fleſh, Moreover there was under his 
Tongue an Impoſtume called Ranwla, which hindered him to utter forth his words, and to eat and 
{wallow his mcat : he prayed me with his held up hands to open it for him, if it could be done 
without peril of his perſon ; which I immediately did, and found under my Lancet a ſolid budy , 
which was hve ſtones, like thoſe which are drawn from the bladder. The greatelt was as big as an 
Almond and the other like little long Beans, which were five in number ; in this apoſteme was con- 
tained a ſlimy humourof a yellow colour , which was more than four ſpoonfuls; I left him in the 

hands of a Surgeon of the City to finiſh his cure. 

Mounſicur de Fontain Knight :of the Kings Order, had a great continual peſtilent Fever accom- 
panied with divers Carbuncles in divers parts of kis body, who was two days without cealing to 
bleed at the noſe, nor could it be ſtanched 3 and by that means the Fever ceaſed with a very great 
_ and ſoon after the Carbuncles ripened and were by medrefſed, and by the grace of God, 
cured. 

I have publiſhed this Apology to the end that each man may know with what foot I have always 
marched, and I think there is not any man fſotickliſh, which taketh not in good part what I have 
ſaid, ſeeing my Diſcourſe is true, and that the effect ſheweth the thing to the eye, Reaſon being my 
Warrant againſt all Calumnies. 


The End of the Apology and Voyages. 


FINIS. 
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A DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


Y ESSELY 


In the BODY of M AN: 


Of the Turxtees Kinds; 5. e. 
OF THE 


Ueins, Arteries, and Nerves : 


Eſpecially of thoſe in the Lim Bs and HasB1r ofthe Body. 


Whereof there are allo given 


ANATOMICAL FIGURES, 


The largeſt and faireſt that ever were publiſhed with any Exgl;ſb Book. 


Isn Turxet TRacTaATEs. 
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Tranſlated out ofthe Anatomy of ADRIANUS SPIGELTUS, 
by whom theſe Parts are more largely and accurately deſcribed than by 
other Authors : the more full traftation whereof, being a part of Anatomy 
ſo uſeful in order to Chirurgical Operations, hath been judged very worthy 
to be annexed unto this preſent W o & x. 
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THE 


REFACE. 


= F how great conſequence a more perfeft knowledze of A A- 
[| TOMY # tothe Artof PyHySICK and CHiRuk- 
GE RY, yvath been frequently and abundantly made out by 
Anatomilts, Phyſicians, and Chirurgeons, upon occa- 
ſton, in their ſeveral Writings ; though the thing it ſelf ſpeak 
ſo plainly in its own behalf, that much need not be ſaid i this 
— kind. The caſe is plain, that with the like facility and ſuc- 
ceſs may a Marmer, making ont ay Unknown Land, ſteer his courſe through the 


oO 


Main Ocean, where nothing but Sea and Skie appears, without the help of his Card ' 


and Compaſs, as a Phylician judge of the Natural Aion, or Preternatural 
Aﬀe#t of any part of the Body : or a Chirurgeon inſtitute any Opcration about 
the ſame, without the Anatomical knowledge thereof : and therefore no more ſhall 
be ſaid to this effett. 

Anatomy may be very commodiouſly reduced to four diſtintt Kinds, or diſtin- 
emſhed according to ſo many Principal Parts. 


1. Enaeſyrorgic, Splanchnologie, that is, the deſcription of the Bowels 
contained in the three Cavities or Bellies of the Body, the lower, middle, 
and fupreme. 


2. 'O9>994x, Oſtcologie, which is the deſcription of all the Bones of the Body. 
3. Mu22oy4z, Myologie, bemg the Anatomical Hiſtory of all the Muſcles. 
4. *Ayſaoryiz, Angeiologie, deſcribing all the V*ſſels of the Body, i. e. 


the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves : theſe laſt though having no ſenfable 
Cavities, being reputed Veſſels in the account of Anatomilts, 


Now though all theſe parts or kinds of Anatomy are needful both to Phyſuck and 


. (hirurgery, yet are they not all of a like neceſsity to both : but the firſt of more 


abſolute neceſSity to the Art of Phyſick , the other three to Chirurgery. And there- 
fore, though all four have been treated on by the learned Author of this Volume , 
Jet in reaſon it could not but be advantagious and acceptable to Chirurgeons to have 
ſome further belps in our Engliſh Tongue, for improvement in the three latter kinds 
before-mentioned, or in ſome of them at leaſt. Now for Olteologie, the parts 
themſelves, or the dry bones are and may be kept at hand, for frequent view and 
contemplation upon them ; whereby their ſeveral Figures, Articulations, and all 
other particulars obſervable about them, may be rendred familiar, in order to pra- 
ice about Fraftures and Luxations : and without ſuch Autophe, much cannot 
be acquired by the reading of Deſcriptions, or ſight of Delmeations. Toward 
Myologie there hath been a peculiar Trattate of late publiſhed m Engliſh, which 
may be uſeful in that reſpe&} to thoſe who cannot peruſe Lat Authors, So that 
the greateſt want ſeemed to be in that kind or part of Anatomy, which is the laſt in 
the Enumeration, i.e. Angeiologic , or the Deſcription of the Veſſels ; the 


more exatt or particular knowledge whereof , eſpecially of thoſe in the habit of the 


body, 
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body, will appear, upon a true accompt, more neceſſary ts the exerciſe of Chirurgj. 


cal Operations, at greater certainty, and with more ſecurity, than the knowledoe of 


the Muſcles. Upon theſe conſiderations, being conſulted by the Publiſher of this 
Work, what Piece or Trattate in any kind, of Chirurgery or Anatomy, 1 thought 
might to good purpoſe be added thereunto ; Treſolved him that Icould think of ng. 
thing more advantageous in this kind, than a fuller and more Anatomical Deſcyi. 
ption of the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, in the Body of Man, Tranſlated out 
of the Anatomy of Spigelius ; adding alſo the moſt uſeful Anatomical Fi- 
oures relating to the ſaid Deſcriptions, of the ſame largeneſs as they are in the Edi, 
tions of the ſaid Author in Folio ; which were firſt taken ont of Velalius, and 
are the largeſt and faireſt that are extant : the caſe being here, as in Mathematical 
Inſtruments, in which, how much the largeneſs conduceth to certamty in uſe, us well 
known. Accordingly he hath not ſpared for care and coſt, in procuring a Scholay 
every way competent to Tranſlate the Deſcriptions of theſe Parts out of the fore- 
mentioned Author, and an able Artificer to Cut the Figures. And as the Work is 
now accomplifhed,I doubt not but good improvement may be made thereof by ſuch Chi. 
rurgeons, as being not able to make uſe of the Original, ſtand in need of ſuch helps, 
if they will not be wanting to themſelves for induſtry in the uſe bereof. 
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TRAC T I 
CONCERNING THE VEINS. 


loſed 
CHAP. I, I oder 


| ; to the particu» 
Reckons up the Branches or Propagations of the Vena Portz or the Gate-Vein, Jand explains an lar Tibles at 


Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, that makes very much to the purpoſe. the end of thas 
Treatiſe wheres 
> Et uscomenow to the Hiſtory of the Veins, in which we will begin with the Vena #* they are ſet. 
Prrte or Gate-vein, as that which ſpreads not ſo wide and far as the Cava or hol- x4, 
12 low one. For it is wont to be difiributed oncly through the loweſt belly, and not whar parts the 
LL, atall to propagate it ſelf out of it ; nor does it branch through all parts of that, but Gate-vein is 
R ſuch onely as are appropriated to the nutritive faculty, namely the Liver, the bladder diſperſed. 
FOG of Gall, the Stomach, the Spleen, the Sweet-bread, Kall, Guts, and Mecſentery for 
the Hollow-vein ſends its propagations to the reſt, as the Reins, Bladder and thoſe parts which ſerve 
for generation. But that the manner of this diſtribution may be more eaſily 'underſtood , for our The diviſion 
better method in Teaching, likening the whole Vein to a Tree, we will divide it into four parts, one of the Gate- 
of which we will call the Roots, as that part which is in the Liver z another the Trunk, which con- —_ __— = | 
tinues it ſelf on, and is not divided 3 a third the Branches, into which the Trunk is divided; a fourth, nd 
Twigs or Surcles, {uch ſmall Veins as the Trunk ſhoots out at its fides 3 before it be divided into its Twigs. 
branches. Which terms ought diligently to be obſerved , becauſe we have endeavoured by the pro- 
pricty of theſe words to give light to this obſcure Treatiſe concerning the Veins. But that they may 
more calily be committed to memory, and all that concerns this buſineſs be written with more bre- 
vity, following ſome very learned later Authors, we will give every part its name from the place of 
its inſertion, 
From the outſide then of the Liver ſome very little hairy Veins are prolonged towards its inner The Roots. 
Region, and by little and little meet together into greater branches, ſo that at length they become 
five, which again gathered together like roots about the middle of the hollow fide of the Liver, but 
ſomewhat hinderly ncar to the back, make a notable ſtock or Trunk, which at length iſſuing forth 
near to thoſe eminencies of the Liver, which by the Greeks are termed TIA Gates,is called the Gate- 
vein, and now deſerves the name of a Trunk. ; 
This Trunk parting now from the Liver deſcends ſomewhat obliquely towards the left fide, un- The Trunk. 
der the Gut called Duodenzm, where above the Rack-bones it gets a tirm ſcat z but betore it bedivi- 
ded into branches, two twigs ſprout from it the firſt of which being very ſmall, ariting out of the 
uppermoſt and forepart of the Trunk, as ſoon as it is come forth from the Liver, is (cattered into The Twigs 
the neck and body of the bladder of Gall, or into its outer coat, with a numerous fuccethion of very =_ —_ ons 
little branches, ſuch as we have ſaid above are called hairy Veins. This twig iscalled in Greek yu _ 
K.cos, in Latin you may render it Veſicalis, the Vein of the bladder of Gall. YVeſalins lays there Trunk. 
are two branches, which run through the bladder of Gall, whence they are called by ſome Cyſtice Cuſticus, 
gemelle, the twin-veins of the Gall, but this makes no great matter. The ſecond twig being greater 
than the former, but lower, ariling from the ſame fore-part, and more to the right, 15 inſerted into 
Pylorus or the lower mouth of the ſtomach, into whoſe hinder part which looks towards the back, it 
ſcatters many ſmall branches, from whence it is commonly called Gaſtricus, the ſtomach-branch, but Gaſtriaus, 
perhaps for memories ſake it may be better termed Pyloricus, or branch of the lower mouth of the tto- 
mach, becauſe there are others alſo which are called Stomach-branches, 
Theſe two twigs being thus propagated, the Trunk runs downwards, and inclining all the way 
ſomewhat to the lett, is divided into two notable branches, a right and alett one : the lett is fome- 
thing higher than the right, but leſſer; the right lower, but greater : the left {preads it felt through 
the Stomach, the Kall, one part of the Colon or Colick-gat, and the Spleen 3 the right through the 
Guts and Meſentery 3 that is called Splenica or Spleen-vein, or the lincar one; this the-Mefenterick, 
Now the Splecn-vein, after it is thus come forth from the Trunk, is carried athwart, being under- The two bran- 
propt by the membrane of the Kall toward the Spleen, into which betore it be conſumed, it thoots _— 
torth certain twigs, both from its upper part, and trom its lower z from its upper part one, that alcen- pl wr iorifng 
ding obliquely to the lett fide of the Stomach that looks towards the back, is dividcd into three pro- from the up- 
pagations, of which the outermoſt on either ſide are conveyed into the Stomach, and preſcntly icat- per part of 
tcr into more twigs 3 but the middle one aſcending through the ſame hinder part ſpreads it clt wo 
through the upper rcgion of the Stomach, and compaſſes the left oritice or mouth round about Pen 
likea crown , from whence it is called Erecxvixix or Coronaria, the Crown-vcin of the Stomach. corgnzriz. 
This again ſends forth continually ſome ſmall branches upwards to the end of the Gullet, and 
others downwards through the Stomach. All this branch is called Gaſtricus, the Stomach-branch, 
becauſe it is the greateſt, and moſt capacious of all thoſe, which come to the Stomach. From the 
lower part of the Spleen-branch ariſe two twigs 3 one, which is ſmall, {cnding forth other little Circles riſing 
ſprigs to the right ſide of the lower membrane of the Kall, and the Colick Gut annexcd there from che p 
unto, is commonly called Epiplois Dextra, you may Latin it Omentalis , the right Kall-vein. _ cat 
Another anſwering to that branch , which ariſes from the higher part of the Splcen-vein , and owt. 
begets the Crown-vcin, is inſerted in the lower membrane ot the Kall, and preſently attcr 1t5 gpiplois dex- 


riſe is divided into two branches, which parting one from another a great ditiance beget = fra. 
ocher 


—_” 
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other twigs, whichare ſpent upon the lower membrane of the Kall, which like a Mcſentery tics the 

-Mozs poſta Colick Gut to the back, as alſo upon that part of the Colick Gut, which is ſotied, It is cal- 

_ Wo pugee called Epiplojs, or Omentalis peſtica, the hinder Kall-vein. After the Splkeen-branch has thus ſcat- 

The divifion tered many twigs, now drawing near to the Spleen, It 1s cleft into two branches, an upper and a 

of the Sple- Jower one3 Which are broken into others in the very Parenchyma or fle{h of the Spleen. From the 

nick branch. ver. ſometimes before it enters the Spleen, ſometimes when it is already entered, there ſprouts 

- ogy forth a double or three-fold twig, very famous among the Writers of Phylick , which they com- 

branch. monly call Vas breve, the ſhort Veſſel, but we the Venal, to diſtinguith it from the Arterial 
Veſſel that anſwers to it : this is inſerted into the. left fide of the bottom of the Stomach , ſome. 
times alſo higher and about the left. orifice or mouth. Which is the cauſe why ſome Phyſicians, 
and commonly Anatomiſts too, have fooliſhly thought that the Melancholick humour is returned 
from the Spleen through this Veſſel back into the Stomach , to provoke appetite. But you may 

A propagation often find Bodies, in which it is altogether wanting. From the lower branch , which goes 

of the lower to the nether part of the Spleen, one propagation ariſes, which being pretty big, and notable, 

branch, is reflected toward the right hand, like the fore-going , and compaſles the bottom of the Sto- 
mach to the left fide, and alſo ſends many little branches to the higher membrane of the Kall on the 

Gaſtro-epiplois left fide 3 it is called Gaſtro-epiplois ſmiſtra , the left Stomach and Kall-vein, 

Pagra. There is alſo another notable Branch, which is found in moſt to ariſe from the lower Spleen- 
branch , very ſeldom from the Spleen it ſelf, This is carried downwards , and ſcattering twigs 
over all the left ſide of the Col.ck Gut, goes on further by the whole length of the ſtrait Gut, and 
at length determines in the membranous ſubſtance thereof, and in the fundament with many little 

Hemorrhoida- twigs. Phylicians make mention of this very often, and call it Hemorrhoidals interna , the in- 

lis interna. ner Emroid Vein, to diſtinguiſh it from the outer, which is derived from the hollow Vein. It is 
truly and properly called the Emroid Vein; I fay, properly and truly, becauſe ſometimes they call by 
that name the Veins of the Noſtrils, Gums, and Mouth, that calt torth bloud, and without pain. In 
this large ſenſe the Philoſopher took it, 3. De Part. Animal. where he makes Menttruous purgations 

I, alſo a ſpecies of the Emroids. But the Emroids properly {o called by Phyſicians, are dilatations of 
this Vein in the fundament, cauſed as well by black and yellow choler, as alſo by a lalt tlegm, as by 
the mclancholick humour. And theſe are of two kinds 3 Cece, blind Piles which catt out no bloud, 

2, but (wcll out like the ſtone of a Grape into the tundament, or out of it : Others 4perte, opcn, which 
caſt out the bloud which they contain. The learned Hippocrates hath left us a peculiar Book, a go!- 
den one indeed, concerning the cure of theſe. The remaining part of the Spleen-branch is ſpent 
upon the whole Spleen, and therein is ſcattered into divers and very ſmall propagations, entering: 
the very fleſh of it about the hollow and middlclinc. And theſe are the ſprigs which grow out of 
the Splecn-branch. 

The Meſenterick Vein, or right branch of the Gate Vein is joined to the Meſentery , as ſoon as 
it comes from the back, and is divided into two chict branches, which paſſing through the Mcſen- 
tery betwixt its two coats, are each of themy cleft into an inhnit number of ſmall branches, and 
they again intoleſs twigs, which going to the Guts make up thoſe Veins ſo famous among Phy- 

The right Me- ficians, that are called the Meſaraick Veins. The tirſt of thele branches is called the right Mcfen- 

ſenterick terick Vein from the right ſide, wherein it is placed, and is likewiſe two-fold ; whence it came to 

branch. pals that Yeſaliws, and almolt all others who tollow him, reckon three Meſenterick Veins. This 
| branch 1s inſerted into the Fejunum or empty Gut, the Texm or Circle Gut, the Cecum or blind 
Gut, and the right fide of the Colick Gut, where it lies next to the Reins and Liver : and although 

both its branches ſhoot forth many propagations from themſelves, ſo that it is very Hard to expreſs 

any number of them, as well becauſe they vary much by rcaſon of their ſubjects, as alſo becauſe they do 

not obſerve the very ſame order and courlſe, yet it hath been obſerved, that for the moſt part there 

are fourteen, which afterwards are ſcattered intoan infinite company of other twigs. Theſe when 

they are come tothe Guts, onely gape with their little mouths into their Coat, and enter not the 

cavity it {clt, that being compaſſed about within with a certain cruſt. But as in molt parts of our 

body, the divarications or diviſions of the Veſſels are attended with certain glandulcs, partly that 

they may make the ſafer progreſs, partly leſt they ſhould fink down, and withall the low and cbb 

of the bloud ſo very neceſſary be hindered 3 fo here alfo the diviſions of the Veſlels, which are 

{cattered through the Meſcntery, are bolſtered up with certain: glandules, which with their pro- 

pagations obſerve ſuch an exa& propagation , that the greater glandules do fſultain the greater 

branches, and theleſs the leſſer. When theſe Glandules {ſwell with a Scirrbus, the Veſſels being 

prelt cloſe together, and the diſtribution of the Chylus through the Vains, and conſequently of 

the bloud through the body being hindered, there follows a Conſumption, and pining of the whole 

The left Me- body. The Ictt Meſenterick Vein is diſtributed into the middle part of the Meſentery, and alſo 

ſenterick, that part of the Colick Gut which runs from the lett region of the Stomach as tar as to the irait 
Gut. The Hemorrboidalis interna, or inner Emroid Vein, of which we ſpake a little betore, fomc- 
times ariſes from this Vein, as Veſalixs hath obſerved, which affording {ome ſprigs to the Colick 
Gut, at laſt running forward through the whole length of the ſtrait Gut, determines in the tunda- 

Propagatious ment. But before the Meſenterick Trunk be divided into theſe two branches, it hrlt {ends torth two 

that ariſe be- propagations, one of which is called Gaſtro-epiplois dextra, or the right Stomach and Kall Vein, which 

| fore the divl- croong through the right bottom of the Stomach, before and behind, as alſo through the upper mem- 


» od brane of the Kall : the other called by others Inteſtinalis, or the Gut Vein, by us the Dwodena, reaches 


Gaftro- tpiplais. to the middle of the Gut Duodenzum, and the beginning of the Empty Gut or Tejunum, and deſcends 
Dextra Inteſti- all along through them. 

nals. The chief ule of the Gate Vein is to nouriſh thoſe parts which are ſeated in the lowelt belly, 
The firſt uſcof _ 1 need a thicker and more fxculent bloud, ſuch as are all thoſe parts which fcrve tor nutri- 


the Gate Vein. *. : - gt ! 
tion. For their bloud ought to be thicker, that it might be hotter, when heat 1s RE 
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powerful in a thicker body : ſo then the Roots of the Gate-vein nourith the Liver, the Trunk 
nouriſhes the Pancreas or Sweet-bread 3 of the Twigs, the Cyſticus, or Gall-twig nouriſhes the 
bladder of the Gall ; the Spleen-branch, all the entrails which ſerve for nutrition, except the 
Meſentery, and the Guts 3 the Twig Pyloricus, or of the lower mouth of the Stomach, the Gaſtricus 
or Stomach-branch, both the Stomach and Kall-veins, and the ſhort veſſel nouriſh the Stomach. 
For I do not think that the ſhort veſſel was made by nature for the carrying back of melancholick 
humors to the Stomach, bur chiefly for its nouriſhments ſake 3; when that blood which is generated 
in the Splcen, is not a melancholy and excrementitious humor, but rather the beſt, although! 
ſomewhat thicker than other blood, and that becauſe the parts that are to be nouriſhed by the 
Spleen branch, needed a thicker bloud, then they which are to be nouriſhed by the Meſenterick. 
Both the Stomach and Kall-veins nouriſh the upper membrane of the Kall ; the right and the 
hinder Epiplois, or the Kall-veins, the lower. The Spleen is nouriſhed by thoſe two branches, 
into which the Splcen-vein is cleft, and which enter its parenchyma, or fleſh through its middle 
line : the Meſentcry, and almoſt all the Guts by the two Meſenterick branches 3 the Gut Duodenum 
by the propagation called Drodena 3 but the empty Gut, the Tewm or circle Gut, the blind Gur, 
and the right tide of the Colick or Colon by the right Meſenterick-branch. The left ſide of the Co- 
lick and all the ſtrait-Gut by the hzxmorrhoidal vein 3 but the middle part which lies under the Sto- 
mach, by thc hinder Kall-vein. The ſecond uſe is to attra&t the Chylzs, and carry it to the Liver 
whoſe veins are moſt famous for the making of bloud. But the fame veins which nouriſh the 
Me@ntery branch, do alſo attra&t the Chylrs, as we ſhall ſhew you hereafter, when we ſhall in- 
upon the Hiſtory of it. The third uſe is to empty out the excrements from the body through 

tf Guts. Thus we fee that the cholerick humour is ſometimes poured forth out of the Liver 
through the Meſenterick-branch in the bloody flux, and cholerick looſneſs, and the melancholick 
dregs through the Emroid-vcin, The fourth uſe is to help the concoftion of the Liver. Thus 
we {ce that the thicker part of the Chylzs , which is called melancholy, is attracted by the ſplenick 
branch, not that the ſeat of melancholy is in the Splecn, but that it may be more attenuated, and 
better concodted by the benefit of the Arteries, which arc moſt abounding in the Splecn, and ſo 
not diſturb, or hinder the concoction which is famed to be in the veins ot the Liver, as it uſually 
happens, that whenſocver the Spleen is troubled with any dilcaſe, the work of making bloud is 


preſently harmed, 


But becauſe there has been mention made here of the Emroid veins, it ſeemed that it would The explana- 


not be unreaſonable if I did reter to this place the explanation ofa moſt excellent Aphoriſtn, which tion of a cer- 
tain Aphoriſm 


of Hippocrates, 


is the twelfth of the ſixth Section, when it cannot be underſtood without the Hiſtory of Ana- 
tomy, and is not fo faithfully explained by others, as was neceſſary. Hippocrates writes in it, 
010ÞpoiJos inbtvri x& vis wv wn tice puhatxan Kirgug+ Vofane tmrywizet h Ptiow, that is, he that 
is cured of old Emroids, unleſs one of them —_—_— is in danger of falling intoa Dropfie, or 
Conſumption. In explanation hereof we will tirſt ddubt of the Aphoriſm, then we will diſpute of 
the manner whereby a Dropſie, or Conſumption follows upon the Cure of old Emroids. But we 
may not without cauſe doubt of the truth of it, becauſe the ſame Hippocrates in a Book concerning 
the Emroids, which I think to be very much his own, whatſoever Mercxrialis (ay, though othex- 
wiſe a moſs learned man, bids us to burn the Emroids, and forbids us to leave any unburnt, but to 
burn them all. And truly Aetzes in his 14. Book, defirous te reconcile theſe two places, at thoſe 
words i.v {44 ic ÞvAcy av, that is, unleſs one be preſerved, being overcome, thinks that a manner 
of diet is to be underſiood, not an Emroid, as if Hippocrates ſhould fay : Thou ſhalt not cure one 
that hath long had the Emroids, unleſs the patient will diligenly obſerve a convenient manner of 
dict preſcribed by thee 3 for otherwiſe there is danger of his talling intoa Droplic or Conſumption. 
But Galen in his Comment upon that Aphoriſm writes expreſly, that Hippocrates ſays, that unleſs 
one Emroid be preſerved, ſuch danger will enſue, and makes no mention at all of diet, And what 
is more, daily experience ſufficiently witneſſes, that ſuch miſchiets do enſue, though never ſo exat 
a dict be kept, and the reaſon taken from themanner, wherein they happen, and which we hall 
preſently explain, does abundantly manifeſt it. Whence it Is evident, that thele two places of 
tippocrates are left ſtill in controverſie and contradicting one another from this anſwer of Aetizes; 
But the right anſwer will be, it we ſay, that Hippocrates when he writes in his Book of the Emroids, 
that for a perfe& cure they muſt all be burnt, ſpeaksnot of old Emroids, but of ſuch only as are 
lately come, or when nature has already endeavoured to expel the humour, which was otherwiſe 
purged out of the Emroids ſome other way, whether it be by iſſues, or by a F iſtula, or ſome ulcer 
in the Leg. For ſuch way be very well cured and without danger of Confumption, or Droplie, 
the rather, if the entrails be yet whole and found, and cſpecially it a good rule of dict follow. Nor 
does the cure of all old Emroids neceſfarily bring on a Droplie or Conſumption, but only for the 
moſt part they threaten a dayger of theſe diſeaſes to enſue 3 for ſometimes the melancholick 
matter being hurried up into the brains, there follows madneſs, as It happened to Alcippus, in 
Hippocrates 4. Epidem. For, fays he, this Alcippus having the Emroids was torbidden to be cured, 
for after the cure he fell mad, but an acute Feaver following it, he was recovered, For explanation 
of the ſecond doubt, fir let us hear Galen, tor he in his Commentary upon the Aphoriſm, ſays, 
&« That the Emroids came by reaſon of fxculent and melancholick bloud, which the Liver drives 
& Jown to the mouths of certain veins, and ſo this way being ſtopt, an abundance of groſs humors 
< burdens the Liver , and ftifles the natural heat, which being extinguiſht, no more bloud is ge- 
& nerated, but oncly water, which nature afterwards driving it into the Abdomen, or paunch, 
© makes a Droplie. But if the Liver ſend that abundance of melancholick humour to the Lungs, 
« ſome veſſcl being broken, there follows a Conſumption. This interpretation of Galen, belides 
that it ſeems very obſcure to us,, is not altogether agreeable to truth. For hiſt, itis fallein my 
judgment, which Galen ſets down in his Comment, that it is impoſſible, that the Emroids ——_ 
caufed. 
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cauſed without an abundance of fzculent and thick blood 3 when it may be proved both by rea- 
ſons and authority, that they come alſo from choler and phlegm. By the Authority of Hippocrates, 
who in the beginning of his Book concerning the Emroids, witneſſes that this diſeaſe 1s cauſed 
in this manner 3 to wit, when choler, or phlegm falling down into the veins of the Strait-Gur, 
heats the blood, which is in the veins. For theſe veins being heated attract the bluod cut of the 
little veins that are near, and when they are filled, the inward part of the Seat {wells, and the 
heads of the veins appear cut of it. But by reaſon it is proved thus 3 when madneſles are cauſed by 
phlegm, or choler, as Hippocrates witneſſeth in his Book De Morbo Sacro, the ſame Author in the 
6. Aphotiſm, 21, profeſles that that madneſs is taken away, if there follow ſwelling of the veins, 
or Emroids in thoſe that are ſo mad. Now the madneſs would not be taken away, it melarcholick 
humors did only come forth by the Emroids for then the cauſe of the diſeaſe would not be purged 
out. But I my ſelf alſo have ſeen formerly in Germany ſome Noblemen, that were troubled with 
falt catarrhs, afterwards recovered by a great flux of the Emroids 3 that I arg of opinion, that not 
only melancholy, but alſo ſalt phlegm and choler are wont tobe purged out by the Emroids. Where- 
fore if it happen, that one, who has been long troubled with the Emroids, be cured afterwards, 
that choler and phlegm, cither breed obſtructions in the Liver, or Spleen, or being gathered to- 
gether in ſome plenty by ſtretching the veſſels. contained in the Abdomen, or paunch, breaks 
through them, or by their quality corrodes and eats their way out, and makes a Dropſie in the 
Abdomen ;, or elſe by raiſing obſtructions in the Liver, and extinguiſhing the natural heat, generates 
much water, and ferous humour in ſtead of bloud, which paſſing through the veins, make a ſpeas of 
the Dropſie called Lewcophlegmatia; but if the humor go back to the Breaſt, or Lungs, it bregkF 
through, or eats out their vellels, and hence follows a ſpitting firlt of blood, then of corrupt matftr, 
and from thence at laſt a Conſumption, as Hippocrates teaches in his Aphoriſm. But in this place 
it is firſt of all to be obſerved, that there are two ſorts of propagations of veins, which make the 
Emroids : for there are ſome propagations of the Gate-vein, of which we have already treated 3 bur 
there are others of the Hollow-vein, which ariſe trom the Iliacal branches, of which we are to {peak 
hereafter. Now if the forementioned humors, whether melancholick, or cholerick, or phlegma- 
tick and falt, flow through the propagations of the Gate-vein, the internal Emroids are cauſed, 
which being cured, the matters flow back into the branches of the Gate-vein, that are ſcattered 
through the lower Belly into which the veins being loden with theſe humors unburden themſelves, 
and make a,ſpeczes of the Drophie called Aſcites. But it they flow through the Branches of the Hollow- 
vein, they caule the external Emroids, and. theſe being cured *gainſt the Precept of Hippocrates, 
there isdanger of a Conſumption to enſue, becauſe from hence there is an cafie paſſage of the peccant 
matter through the Hollow-vein to the Lungs, nigh to the Heart, And this is that which we have 
of a good while obſerved, that many, who have been long troubled with Fiſtula's of the Fundament ; 
and afterwards cured, through the ignorance of Phyſicians, have fallen into a ſpitting of blood, and 
then into a Conſumption. Nay, we rememberP that a Maid was once cured by us in Germany, which 
had a Fittula in the middle of her Hip, and for three years had ſought help from many in vain, but 
being cured ſhe fell at lewgth after three or four months into a ſpitting of much blood. Although 
ſhe was {carce ten years old, I let her bloud preſently in the foot on that fide on which ſhe had been 
troubled with the Fiſtula, and purging her body, and laying on a cautery near the place, in which 
the Fiſtula had been, I eaſily freed her in this manner from imminent danger of a Conſumption. 
This ſpitting of blood happened from no other cauſe, but that ſharp and cholerick matter, which 
when it could no longer tind a way out by the Fiſtula, got up afterwards to the Lungs through the 
branches of the Hollow-vein. But Hippocrates ſays expreſly that there is danger of a Drophe, or 
Conſumption to follow, becauſe it ſometimes falls out, that neither of theſe happen, but rather 
{ome other diſcaſe inſues, as it happened to Alcipprs, who fell into a madneſs, and from that into 
an acute Feaver : ſometimes alſo the bloudy flux tollows, and others miſchiets. Sometimes alſo it 
happens, that they who are ſo cured, are preſerved ſtill in health, by abundance of urine, ſweatings, 
remedies, and a good rule of diet. | 


CHAP. IL. 


Treats of the ſuperiour, or aſcendent Trunk, of the Vena Cava, or Hollow vein, and the 
branches which it ſcatters through the Head. 


E are now to conſider the other vein, which as we told you is called Cava, the Hollow one 
[a |, which ſpreads it ſelf much wider than the Gate-vein, as being diſtributed through- 
The uſeof the out the whole body. For its office is to nouriſh all thoſe parts of our body, which 
Hellow-veln. conduce not to the concoCtion of the food, and thoſe parts being ſpread far and wide, it is necel[- 
ſary, that the Hollow vein alſo be very large, and extended to a great length : and becauſe they 
ought to be nouriſht with a thinner, and more elaborate blood, and not fo thick and fzculent, as 
that wherewith the Stomack, Spleen, and Gall are nouriſht 3 therefore the bloud which the Hollow- 

vein makes, and carries, is alſo more pure, thin and fincere. 
The method In delivering the Hiſtory of this vein , although we are not of their opinion , who derive 
= wg its beginning either from the liver, or heart, yet becauſe we muſt begin our Treatiſe of it ſome- 
of this vein, * Where , we thought tit to follow the received Cuſtom of Anatomiſts, and fo for perfpicuities 
ſake, we ſhall always ſpeak of it, as if it took its birth from the Liver. It may be added, 
that it ſpreads certain roots as it were in the Liver, juſt like the Gate-vein , in the Hiſtory 
of which when for that reaſon we took our riſe from thoſe roots, we may not without cauſe 
begin thence alſo with the Hollow one. Burt this vein although it runs direaly through = 
whole 
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whole Trunk of the body, and make one very notable ſtock | D ] thats drawn out through 
. the middle, and loweſt belly, like one ſtrait line continued, or rather in manner of a channel, 
or conduit pipe, is notwith{tanding wont to be divided into two by reaſon of the Liver, and 
ſoone to be called the Aſcendent Trunk, the other the Deſcendent. For indeed that is nor 
true, to which many perſwade themſelves, that the Hollow-vein in its going forth from! the 
Liver, like the great Artery, when it comes out of the Heart, is cleft into two Trunks ; but if 
hereafter, they be called Trunks by me, you muſt believe, that I do it only for orders ſake in 
teaching The Aſcendent therefore or upper Trunk | A D 7} is that which ſtands about the 
Liver, » .d is terminated about the Fugulum, or Hollow of the Neck 3; but that is called the De- 
ſcendent, one | T V |] which is beneath the Liver, and reaches down as far as the Legs. For 
both of them are afterwrds divided into two branches, of which they of the Aſcendent [mandq] 
are carried upwards to the head, as ape = 4, or Neck-branches 3 or to the Arms, as the Brachi- 
als [ G and 1 ] or Arm-veins; theſe of the Deſcendent Trunk to the Legs, and are called the 
Crural branches | T ]. We will ſpeak therefore of all theſe in order, *ſo that we firſt deliver the 
Hiſtory of the Aſcendent Trunk, then of its branches, that grows up partly to the Head, partly to 
the Arms, after that we will come to the deſcendent Trunk, and its branches, that are digeſted 
into the Legs. 

As therefore we have ſaid, that many little Veins like roots grow out of the Hollow fide of The Akben. 
the Liver, which always by degrees inſerted into the greater veins, and all of them at length meet- dent Trunk. 
ing together about the middle of it did make a Trunk 3 fo in the ſame manner out of the circuit 
of the Convex fide of the Liver a numerous propagation of veins ifſues forth, which afterwards 
meet together in one Trunk. This Trunk makes its way through the nervous part of the mid- 
riff on its right fide, and paſſing through it goes undivided to the Frugulxm, or Hollow of the + 
Neck, and becauſe it climbs upwards, it is commonly called the Aſcendent Trunk by them who 
conceive that the Hollow-vein riſes out of the Liver. It is much lefſer than the Deſcendent, be- 
cauſe the upper parts are nouriſhed by it alone 3 but almoſt all the inferiour parts, that are contain- 
cd in the loweſt Belly, by the Cate-vein. But although it be not parted into any branches, until 
it come to the 7wgulum 3 yet before that it ſpreads ſome propagaticns at its ſides, and of thoſe, propagations 
three notable ones. The firlt | ee ] is that which is called Phrenica, or the vein of the Midriff , Of the Aſcen- 
6n either ſide one, and is diſtributed throughout the whole Midriff, which is called @f:5, with ent Trunk, 
a numerous iſſue, ſending little branches to the neighbouring Pericardixm, or purſe of the Heart, — 
and the mediaſtinum, or partition of the Cheſt 3 which when it has now got above, and entred the 
Cheſt, it inclines a little to the left hand, and enters the Pericardixzm, and being hidden very cloſe 
over againſt the eighth Rack-bone of the Chelt, is very (trongly infixt into the right ventricle| C] 
of the heart 3 that Ariftotle did not without cauſe gheſs, that it ſprung from hence. But before it 
be ſo inhxed, it ſcnds out another propagation [bb ] which is a notable one, and extends it 
{lf by the hinder part of the Heart, and the left tide of it, towards the forepart, compaſling the 
baſis of the Heart like a Crown, from whence it is called Coronaria, or the Crown-vein of the exraroie. 
Heart. This ſcatters many branches through all the outer ſurface of the Heart, but eſpecially 
through the lett fide, as that which needed a more copious alimeut than the right tide, becauſe of 
the continual, and greater motion there. But becauſe the ficth of the Heart is hard, and ſolid, 
it ought therefore to be nouriſht with a thicker blood, from whence it is, that this branch grows out 
of the vein, before it enters the Heart, to wit, when the blood is ſomewhat thicker, and not yet 
attenuated in the cavities of the Heart. Near to the original of this there isa little valve, or foud- 
gate, which hinders the blood trom flowing back tothe Hollow-vein, as it might catily do by reaſon 
of the continual motion of the Heart. When the Hollow-vein has now gotten «bovethe Heart, it 
becomes lefſer, and perforates again the Pericardium, and ftorſakes the Rack-boncs of the Back, 
and being got above the Gullet, the rough Artery, and the Aorta, or great Artery, (which lean ſo 
upon one another, that the Gullet takes hold of the bodies of the Rack-bones, the rough Artery 
lies upon that, and the Aorta again upon this ) it climbs upwards through the mid of the diviſion 
of the Lungs, where the right part is ſeparated from the left. But becauſe by this means it could 
not get to the back, and vhe little Pranches, if it ſhould have ſent forth any ſuch, had been very 
liable to danger of breaking, being fo hanged up3 therefore it ſends forth a third propagation [ cc |] 
as ſoon as it 1s got out of the Pericardizem or purſe of the Heart, The Greeks call this vein &2vyG-, AtvyC:. 
the Latins ſine pari, or carens conjuge, without a companion, or wanting a mate, becauſc in a man 
there is but one, and it has no companion, or mate on the Ift fide, as other veins have; though 
in creatures that chew the cud, it is double, and plainly to be- perceived on both ſides. But it 
iſſues forth about the tifth Rack-bone of the Cheſt out of the hinder part of the Hollow-vein, 
and the right fide, and goes downwards, not directly, but inclining a little toward the right hand, 
is as it were refleted backwards to the Back-bone : but as ſoon as it reaches cheeighth, or ninth 
rib, it is cleft above the Spine of the Back into two branches, which running downwards paſs 
through the diviſion of the midrift, which is betwixt its two prodftions, and fo are ſpread 
abroad into the lowelt Belly : Oftheſe the left, which is ſometimes the greater, hiding it ſelf about 
the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Rack-bones, and under the lett production of the midriff and the 
original of the firſt bending Muſcle of the thigh, is inſerted into the lett Emulgent, cither near 
to its beginning, or ( as it oft happens ) into the middle of it. But the right, running on like- 
wiſe under the membranes about the tranſverſe proceſſes of the right fide, ard the right pro- 

duction of the Septum or Midriff, and the beginning of the ſame hrit bender of the thigh, which 
kceps the right lide, is implanted ſometimes into the very Trunk of the Hollow-vein, . ſome- 
times into the firſt vein of the Loins. And we are indebted tor this obſervation to the learned 
Fallopixs, who would have the matter that is gathercd together in the Chelt, whether it be wa- 
tery, or purulent and corrupt, or {anguinous, to be evacuated by the bencht of the left branch 
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of this vein 3 of which notwithſtanding we will {ay ſomething briefly in the following Book. 
But this vein in its journey downwards ſhoots forth twigs on both fides, as well right, as left, 
of which the right are more notable, and larger, of whieh there are numbred almoſt always ter: 3 
which run out to as many diſtances of the lower ribs, and make the inferiour intercoſtal veins, 
But I fay they are almoſt always ten, becauſe it happens very ſeldom, that all the diftances of the 
ribs reccive branches from this vein, the two uppermoſt, to wit, the firſt and ſecond diſtance getting 
| their ſurcles or twigs from the fourth branch, that is preſently to be mentioned. But theſe twigs 
run ſtraight forwards near to the lower fide of the ribs, where there are cavities cut out for them, 
as we have taught in the ſecond Book. And truly this place is diligently to be taken notice of by 
Students in Chirurgery, becauſe of the opening of the Cheſt in the diſeaſe called Empyema, that 
they may know that inciſion is to be made in the uppermoſt place of the rib, becauſe in the lower 
the veſſels would be harmed to the great indangering of like, But theſe veins donot run through 
the whole length of the true ribs, but are terminated together with the bony part. But the propa- 
gations of the Marnmary vcin nouriſh the fix diſtances betwen the griftles of the ſeven true ribs, as 
we ſhall tell you by and by. Yet in the baſtard ribs they run even beyond the Griftles towards the 

Abdomen or Paunch, into whoſe Muſcles they inſinuate themſelves. But there are certain other 

little branches propagated from the ſame wein, by which nouriſhment is derived to the marrow of 

the Rack-bones, and the Muſcles, to wit, thoſe about which they are carried : ſome alſo are im- 

planted into the Mediaſtinum near to the back. This vein ſine pari without a companion, being 

thus conſtituted, the Hollow vein aſcends to the Jzugulam, or Hollow of the Neck | D | being ſup- 
ported by the Mediaſtinum, and a certain ſoft and glandulous body, which the Greeks call yuuor, 
and is placed in the higheſt part of the Cheſt, to defend the divarications of the veins there hanging 
up from all danger of breaking. 
The diviſion And here the Hollow-vein is firſt divided into two notable branches | EE] from which all thoſe 
of the Hollow yeins ariſe, that run as well to the Head, as to the Arms, or to certain Muſcles of the Abdomen, Of 
on ___ theſe one goes to the right ſide, and the/other to the left, which as long as they yet are in the Chet, 
rs are called Swbclaviz, Subclavian branches, becauſe they go under the Clavicule, or Collar-bones 3 
but as ſoon as they have gotten out of the Cheſt, and attain to the Arm-hole, they are named Axil- 
lares, the Axillary-veins | F]. From both of them very many propagations ifſue forth, ſome of 
which ariſe from their upper part, and ſome from their lower. In our reccital of them we will 
obſcrve this order, that they which are neareſt to the Trunk, ſhall be tirſt mentioned by us 3 and 
they laſt, which are fartheſt from it. 
Propagations The firſt propagation then iſſues out near the very root of the divarication or diviſion of the 
from the low- Trunk, and 1s called Intercoſtalis ſuperior, the upper intercoſtal-vein 3 | c ] there is on either fide one, 
er part of the hich being very little, and deſcending along by the roots of the ribs, as far as to the third rib, 
_ y {ends two twigs £ t ] overthwart, like the vena ſine pari, to the two diſtances of the upper ribs. But 
Ttercoſtalis ſys if the vena ſine pari {end its propagations to all the diſtances (as it ſometimes happens) then it is 
prrior. wanting not without cauſe. Sometimes the ſame vein ariſes from the Trunk of the Hollow-vein, 
before its diviſion into the Subclavian branches. : 

Another vein | g | ſometimes ariſes from the forepart of the Bifurcation ; ſometimes from the 
root of the Subclavian-branch, and is double, on either ſide one : ſometimes alſo only one grows 
out of the middle of the Trunk, before it be divided 3 which at length, when it has attained unto 
the Breaſt-bone, is parted into a right, and a left branch. For Nature is wont to ſport, as fome- 
times in its other works, ſo cſ{pecially in the riſe of veins, ſo that they arc not ſpread in all bodics 
after the ſame manner. But this is called Mammaria, the Mammary-vein, which, whenſoever it 
ariſes, going toward the fore-part 3 ſtrives to get up to the higher part of the Brelt-bone, and de- 
{cends by the fide of it, and when it comes to the Breaſt-blade, about its fides goes out of the Chet, 
and runs on directly under the right Muſcles of the Abdomen, even to the Navil, near to which 
it is joined by Anaſtomoſis, or Inoculation | 10 ] with an Epigaſtrick-vein | 9 ] that aſcends 
and meets itz by the benetit whereof ariſes that notable ſympathy betwixt the womb and Breaſts 
of women, of which we (hall ſpeak more hereafter in the eighth Chapter, when we ſhall inſiſt 
on that Hiſtory of the Epigaftrick-vein, But before it leave the Cheſt, in its deſcent, it diſtributes 
one branch apiece to the fix diſtances betwixt the Griftles of the ſeven upper true ribs, of either 
ſide, which are terminated with the Griftles near to the end of the bony part of the ribs, in which 
place we told you that the branches of vein ſie pari, ( with the extremities of which theſe are 
joined) were ended. From theſe veins, which are diſtributed in this manner to the diſtances of 
the Grilles, ſome others very worthy of our notice do ariſe, which are diſſeminated both in the 
Muſcles that lie upon the Breaſt, and into the Paps. Near to theſe a third | h ] ariſes, and ſome- 
Mediaſtina. times alſo grows out of the Trunk, which is called Mediaſtina, becauſe it ipreads it {clf into the 

Mediaſtinum, or membrane that cloſes up the cavity of the Cheſt,. being cxtended all along by. 
Cervicals, it, with the left Nerve of the Midriff, The fourth | i ] commonly called Cervicalis, ot the Neck- 
vein, is a large vein on both ſides, which running obliquely , upward, aud backward, to the 
Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Rack-bones of the Neck, and climbing -up through their holes, (from 
whence perhaps it might be better named Vertebraly ) affords ſprigs to the Muſcles that lie next 
upon the Rack-bones. When this vein has got above the Tranſverſe Proceſs of the ſeven Rack- 
bones, it derives a Notable branch to the Sinus or Canale; in the Neck, through the hale that 1s 
made for the outlet of the Nerves 3 and then another, when it comes above the Proceſs of 
the-fixth ſpondyl, or Rack-bone, and again another, when it has left the fifth Spondyl until at laſt 
it £omes- to the Proceſs of the firſt Rack-bone, which notwithſtanding it does not touch, much 
leſs does it paſs into the Skull, (as Veſalius would have it) near which it goes partly to the ſame 
fmus or canale, partly it is dittributed into the hinder part of the Neck. For there are two long 


ſnus tilled with blood, which are made out of the hard membrane of the Brain, one on —_— 
ing 


Manmmaride 
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be ing placed at the ſides of the marrow-of the Neck. From theſe little branches are diſtributed 
which nourith the marrow of the Back-bone, and the neighbouring parts 3 they being about the 
Jun&ure of the head with the firſt Rack-bone, and end near to the ſeventh Rack-bone of the Neck, 
Theſe two ſinzs, of which one is of the right, another on the left fide, kave ſome communion betwixt 
themſelves by a little pipe, and that a ſhort one, which is derived overthwart from the one to the 
other, for the moſt part about that region of the Neck, which is betwixt the ſecond and third Rack- 
bones. At laſt: there is a titth vein | 1] which arifes from the hinder part, called Muſcula inferior, 
or the lower Muſclc-vein, which 1s diſtributed in many branches ro the Muſcles in the lower 
part of the Neck, (and ſo extending the Head and Neck, from whence the vein might be rightlicr 
called Cervicalis, or the Neck-vein) and alſo tothoſc in the higher part of the Chett near to the Rack- 


boncs. 


W 


For the upper part of the Subclavian branches, whilſt the Hollow-vein is yet in the Cheſt, three Propagations 
propagations iſſue torthz two of which do very well deſerve to be noted, which take their way thatariſe from 


upward, under the Muſcles that bend the Head. The former of the two looks more inward, a nd is 
called Fuglaris interna, the ivner Jugular-vein : the other inclines to the outer parts, and is 
commonly called 7zgularis externa, the outer Jugular-vein, For both of thein ariſe 
Tugn/am, or Hollow of the Neck, and aſcend by that to the Head. The inner is 


the upper part 
of the Subcla- 


vian branches. 


near to the 7ugularis 53- 
reater, and terna.. 


the outer is Icls in a man, but in brutes it 15 contrary, But when almoſt all Appellations are E*t#r2. 


derived, ard that belt, not trom the place, through which the veins paſs, but from their inſertion, 
perhaps they might be rightlier named Cephalice or Capitales, Head-veins. The inner Jugular- 
vein | m] takes its original near to the joint, by which the Clavicles or Patel-boncs are ticd to the 
Chett, and as ſoon as it ariſes, it is joined with the arteria Carotis, or ſleepy Artery, and a Nerve of 
the lixth pair, as companions in its journey, at the fide of the rough Artery, and climbing, to the 
the middle of the way is parted into two branches, of which one is called the outer, 
the other the inner branch. The outer 1s {o called, becauſe ir comes not into the inner parts of the 
Head, but being dividcd into two at the corner of the lower Jaw, diſtributes one branch to the 
Chops, and thc other ncar to the Ears and Face. The inner branch, allthe way is joined to the 
Arteria Carotis, or iIcepy Artery, even to the batis of. the Skull, whither when it is arrived on the 
backlide, it is likewiſe clcft into two branches, but of unequal bigneſs. For the tirſt [n] is greater 
ard more hindcrly, being carricd backward obliquely, which having propagated ſome twigs to 
the Muſcles under the Gullct, and in the forepart of the Rack-bones of the Neck, through the 
ſecond hole of the Occipitinm or Nowl-bone enters the Skull with the leſſer branch of the Arteria 
Carotis, through which ſaid hole the ſixth pair of the Nerves deſcends : and thus this branch enters 
the firlt [1] and ſecdnd | 2 ] ſins of the thick membrane, The ſecond branch { p] being ſmaller, 
and more to the forepart, quite torlaking the Arteria Carotir, or ſleepy Artery, goes to the fore- 
part of the Head, and after that by the way it has beſtowed a Surcle not very notable upon the 
Organ of hearing, it entcrs the Skull through the ſeventh hole of the Wedg-bone, or Os cunei- 
forme. This is diſperſed through the baſis, and fides of the thick membrane, with a numerous 
iſe of branches, the prints whereof are obſerved in the inner ſurface of the bones of the torepart 
of the Hcad, as we have ſaid above in the {ſecond Book. We will call theſe two branches, be- 
cauſe they go to the brain, Encephalici, as if you ſhould {ay Cerebrales, of the Brain, and that ſhall 


Chops, aboi: 


be the greater Encephalicus, this the Ieficr. The external Jugular-vein [q ] alcending ander the Fugnlaris Exe 
5kin, and the Mwſculns Quadratus, or ſquare Muſcle, that draws down the Checks, by the fides terna. 


of the Neck, when 1t comes to the Ear, isclett into two branches | r | one of which I call Prof 
the deep one, becaule it cnters the Mulclcs, and retizes into the more inward parts, the 
Cutanens theskin-branch. The deep or inner one| s | in its hrſt divarications meets with Glandules 
about the Chops, and ſends forth propagations worthy of our notice to the Larynx or Throttle, 
and the Glandulcs that grow to it, as allo to the Muſcles of the Chops, and of the bones called 
byoides, among that which creeps all along under the tongue, 1s a notable one, and is fcattered 
into many little branches, which are ſeen, it the tongue be lift up, even before difle&tion. From 


mdus, » rofl us. 


this deep branch three other ariſe, which enter into the inner parts of the Head and the Skull. 71; hran. 
The firlt, after it has ſpread little branches into the Chops, and Mouth, and enters the Skull, ches entring 
through the tir{t hole of rhe Templc-bone. The next | e | paſſes out of the fore part of the eyc the skull, 


through the ſccond hole of the Wedg-bone, at which the tecond pair of Nerves get out, and runs 
with tome Surcles through the thicker Membrane upwards. The third is fcatrered out of the 
brcdth of the Notirils through the hole of the Os cribroſam, or ſive-bone into the ſame Membrane. 
Theſe two nourifh this forcpart, to which the third /inus reaches not, but ends near to the partition 


of the Mamillary Proccfles. But the outer or Skin-branch | u ] creeping by the skin of the Head, Cutznez: 


and ttaycd up with the Glandulcs under the Ear, which they call Parotides, is divided into two 
branches ; of which the Anteriour | x | is carried upward obliquely through the Checks to the inner 
corner of the Eye, dittributing little branches by the way to the Noſe 3 and going on to the Eye- 
brow, is joincd with the remainder of the branch of the other fide, and makes the tirait vein, which 
they call vena frontis, the Forc-head vein, [y ] and which in madnels is opened to very great advan- 
tage. To this the Satyrijt alludes, when tpcaking of a certain tooliſh fellow, he ſays, — Median 
pertundite velams : : 

The other or Poftcriour branch is carried behind , and ſends branches to the Temples 
[ 2] and skin of the Back-part [ « ] of the Head, | 
of the Subclavian branches , is commonly called Muſcrl2 ſruperior , the upper Mi:11z (ups. 
, in rclation to another of the ſame name ariling out of the lower part. It rio. 


upper part 


Muſcle-vemn 


iſucs out .ncar to the external Jugular-vein , and is %diſperſed into the Muſcles, and skin of 
the back-lide of the Neck, in regard whercot we ſhall not do amiſs to call it Cervicalis ſw- 
perior, or the higher Neck-vein [5]. But now let us 


A third vein which ariſcs out of the 


return to the diſtribution of the Subcla- 


DD — 
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vian vein, from which we have digreſt. This vein, as ſoon as it Bets out of the cavity of the Chef? 
The Diviſion js called Axillaris | F], and when it comes tothe Arm-pit, is divided into two notable branches, cal- 
vf the AxIIlary Jeq Cephalicaor Head-vein [ G] and Baſilica [T], which are afterward difleminated throughout the 
© wg 9 whole Arm. But before the Axillary-vein be thus divided, it ſends forth two twigs : the firſt y] 
= propagati- is called Scaprlaris interna the inner Blade-vein, and is diſtributed through the Muſcles on the intide 
ons before 11s of the Shoulder-blade : the other | 2 ] is named Scapwlaris externa, or the outer blade-vein, it is a 
diviſion. wpxetty big one, and is implanted into the muſcles of the outer, and gibbous part of the ſame Shoulder- 
Scaputarys in- 11.4e. But the vein Baſilica alſo, before it enters the Arm, ſhoots out two propagations 3 one 
9 called Thoracica ſuperior, or the upper Cheſt-vein | « ] becauſe it ariſes out of a higher part than the 
Thoracica ſupc- following, it is a very notable one, and runs through the inſide of the pectoral Muſcle that brings the 
rior. Arm forward to the Breſt ; it diſtributes branches alſo to the other Muſcles of the Breſt, as alſo to the 
Theracica inſe- Skin of the Dugs in women. The other is called Thoracica inferior, the lower Cheſt-vein [£], a great 
rigr. and notable one likewiſe, which deſcending along the fide of the fide of the Cheſt is diſtributed eſpe- 

through the third broad Muſcle or Latifimus that moves the Arm backward ſcattering many little 

branches from it ſelf, which afterwards are joined by Anaſtomoſis or inoculation, with the branches 

of the vein fine pari, that fall out of the Cheſt. And this vein ſometimes grows out of the former, or 

the upper Cheſt-vein. Theſe branches being thus diſtributed,the Axillary-vein reaches into the Arm. 


— 
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CHAP. III 
Shews how the Axillary-vein is diſtributed through the Arm. 


7 he divifion Arm, but thoſe branches arc of difterent bigneſs. For the upper | G ] which they call Ce- 
of the Axillary phalicys, the Head-branch, is ſmaller 3 but the lower vein | I] called Baflica, is almoſi 
vein, thrice greater, The Cephalick alſo is as it were wholly juſt under the skin, and ſmks not with above 
one branch into the decper retreats of the Muſcles z wherefore it has neither Artery, nor nerves for its 
companions, they being addicted to the more inward rooms of the body. But the Bafilick vein 
partly cxceps on under the skin, partly hides it ſelf under the Muſcles, and therefore it ought with 
ood rcaſon toexceed the other in bigneſs, as being deſtined for the nouriſhment of more parts, It 
hath both Nerves and Arterics as companions in its journey, which is the cauſe why upon the cutting 
of this vein the blood ſpins out with a force 3 but of the contrary, the Cephalica being cut, it comes 
forth ſottly : which we ſee ſome Phyſicians unskiltul in difſe&tions, Randing by whilſt the vein is 
opened, fooliſhly reter to the ſtrength, or weakneſs of the mind or body. We are now to ſpeak 
bricfly of the manner of the diſtribution of both theſe veins through the Arm, beginning from the 

upper, as the leſſer branch. 
The Cephalica | G] therefore is called by Vſalins Humeraria, or the vein of the Arm, becauſe by 
The Cepha- the Arm it deſcends into the Hand 3 by others Cubiti exterior, the outer vein of the cubit, from its 
lick-yein, ſituation, becauſe it runs on the outlide of the Cubit, as the Baſilica contrariwiſe doth on the inſide. 
By ſome later writers it is commonly called Cephalica, the Head-vein, becauſe it is wont to be opened 
in diſcaſcs of the Head, through the error of the Antients, who thought ignorant]y that it ariſes from 
the cxterval Jugular vein, and therefore empties the blood immediately immediately out of the Head. 
But it ariſes trom the upper part of the Axillary vein, and climbing over the Tendon of the Serratus 
minor, or Icfler Saw-Muſcle, that bends the ſhoulder blade forward to the Breſt, it runs betwixt the 
Muſcle called Deltoides, which lifts up the Arm, and the beginning of the Pectoral Muſcle, which 
brings 1t forward to thc Breaft, where it ariſcs from the Clavicle or Collar-bone, and fo it runs 
down by the Arm to the outſide of the firſt Muſcle that bends to the Cubit, which they call Biceps, or 
the double-headed Muſcle ; by reaſon whereof the more learned Chirurgeons have wiſely uſed to 
make iſſues betwixt the Muſcles Biceps and Deltoides 3 for iſſues ought always to be made at the ſeat 
ot ſome notable vein, that the matter may more eaſily be voided out. But although this vein be not 
divided into branches, whilſt it is thus carried down by the upper part of the Arm, yet it ſcatters 
ſome twigs | u and e] of both ſides into the aforeſaid Muſcles, and the skin. At length when it is 
come to the Cubit, it runs under the fleſhy membrane, as a vein under the skin ſhould, and pre- 
{ents it {elf to the figt without difſetion. But about the very joint of the Cubit at the exernal pro- 
Three bran- tuberation of the Arm, it is wont to be divided | H | for the moſt part into three branches, an outer, 
ches of the Ce- an inner and a middle once. Thc two former run under the skin, the third deeper. The firft 
phalick-veln. or middle one. [ i ] which is often wanting, is very little, and deeper, and penetrates into 
ito the ſubſtance of the Mulcles, cſpecially of thoſe two that bend the ſecond, and third joint of 
the hnger, as alſo of the long, ſiepinator of the Radius, or wand of the Arm. The ſecond | x | and 
inner, and chic of the three branches is carried down obliquely under the skin, and joins with the 
inncr branch cf the Baſilica, three tingers below the joint of the Cubit, with which it maKes up the 
vein that Phyſicians call Mediana, the middle vein 1]. This running down obliquely by the mid- 
dle Region of the Cubit, diſtributes many Surcles to the Radius or wand, and at length it ſelf is 
divided into two leſſer branches 3 of which the outer | þ ] goes to the inſide of the wriſt, toward the 
thumb : the other and inner | 9] runs to the fore, and middle fingers. The outer of thele is called 
by ſome Cephalica manus, and 1s opencd to very good purpoſe in the diſcaſes of the Head or Teeth. 
Now the third branch | - ] or outer Cephalick-vein climbs up to the Muſcle called the long ſapinator 
Cubit, and in that ſame place is joincd with a little branch | 7 ]of the Bafilick-vein 3 being united 
thercto it gocs on to the outſide of the wriſt-z and diſtributes veins to that part of the Hand, which 
of the Radius, or wand, diſperſing diversittle veins into the skin, and {o is carricd obliquely | : ] 
through the Radius, or wand, and having attained to the middle of its length enters the outhide of the 


lies betore the little, and Ring-fingers, asallo to the tingers themſelves. This vein, eſpecially =_ 
which 


Tx Axillary-vein | F] therefore is cleft into two branches, as ſoon as-it comes near to the 


Salumella. 
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which reſpects the little hnger, is commonly called Salvatella, and the Sci on of it is much com- 


mended by Practitioners in Phyſick in melancholy difeaſes. Which being ſometime s called in 


queſtion, and I having obſerved that experience does favour thoſe Practitioners, cndcavourcd to 
hnd.out the cauſe, and tound that there are many inoculations here of this vein with the Arteries, 
as the inoculations are uſually more frequentabout the extreme parts, as being more removed from 
the fountain of heat, and therefore wanting a hotter and more ſpirited blood. This vein therefore 


being cut, becauſe the inoculations are fo near,it cannot be but that the blood of the Arteries ſhould be 
alſo let out, which cannot be ſo well done by opening the veins of the Cubir,becauſe the Anaſtomoſes or 
Inoculations are ſomewhat more diſtant from the place, in which the vein is opened. And hence 


it is, that the blood which is empticd out of the Hand, is much faircr and redder than that out of 


the Arm, becauſe the Arterious blood there always runs out together with that of the veins. But 
there being ſix times more Arteries then there are veins in the Spleen, it is neceſſary, that its diſeaſes 
be much helped, when the peccant blood is drawn out of thoſe veſſels wherein it was. 

The other branch of the Axillary-vein, that is the inner, and greater, is the Baſilica [T] which 
according to its ſituation in different arms hath found different names among writers practiſed in 
Phytick. For in the right arm it is called Hepatica or the liver-vein 3 but in the left Splenica, or the 
{pleen-vein. They chooſe that to be opened in diſcaſes of the liver, this in diſcaſes of the fplecn. 
But it iflues forth under the armpit, and diſperfing many propagations of the Glandules, that are 
frequent thercabout, it is carricd down by the upper part of the Arm to the ſide of the double headed 


Muſcle, or Biceps, between the Muſcles that bend and firetch out the Cubit, and not far from its The branches 


egreſs out of the Chelt, is divided | K ] into twonotable branches, of which one is called Profundus Of the bafilick 
ven, 


or dcep, the other Swbcutanexs, or branch under the skin, trom their ſite and progreſs. The deep 
one or Profundus | L], which for the molt part is the thicker, all the way it goes, penetrates into the 
more inward parts of the Arm 3 having the Axillary Artery, that runs intothe Arm every where 
tor its companion, as allo the fourth branch of the third Nerve of the Arm. But it is carried be- 
twixt the two Muſcles, which bend the Cubit, and having palt its joint, is cleft [ M] into two 
branches 3 of which the outer | N ] near to the radizs or wand, (from whence it might be called 
Radicus) goes down to the Hand, and ſcatters little branches toward the Thumb or Fore-tinger, as 
alſo the middle one 3 but the inner branch LO] pailing near tothe bone of the Cubit, (trom whence 
it deſerves the name of Cubitens) diſtributes {ſmall branches to the middle, and little fingers; but as 


the outer ſends its propagations to the Muſcles on the outfide cf the Hand ; ſo the inner to thoſe on $4bcuranexs. 
the inſide. The other 15 the branch Szbcrtanexs, or under the skin [P] which is carried down by Its diviſion 
1nto an ourer 
and an inner 
> branch, 


the inſide of the Arm, ſcattering, divers jittle branches to the skin, and parts adjacent, but when it 
is come to the inner protubcration of the Arm, it isdivided| Q | into an outer, and inner branch 
like as the Cephalick is. The inner | R | is carried down obliquely z beneath the bow of the Arm, 
and being unitcd with the inner branch | « ] of the Cephalick, makes the vein called Mediana, 

A] of which we ſpake before. But the outer | S | near to the inner protuberation of the Arm 
being divided into two branches, is carried by the greater along the Region of the [nz or ell down- 
ward to the wrili, and ſcattcrs it {clt into the little Finger, but by the other it is derived to the inſide 
of the Hand. 

But in this place it is worth our pains to advertiſe with other the moſt learned Anatomiſts 3 that 
it ought not to be believed , that the ſameorder and courſe of veins s to be tound in all men ; 
when the difle&tion of the bodies does demonſtrate, that ſcarce two in a thouſand do accu- 
ratcly obſerve the ſame diſtribution of the veins. Wherefore we ought not to be ſo ſcrupulous 
in chooling out placcs tor the opening cf the veins, as ſome that are unexperienced, are wont 3 but 
to choole that vcin cſpecially, which may he molt fately opened becauſe it is belt ſeen. For ſome- 
times the Cephalick or Head-vein is {o ſmall, that it can hardly be diſcerned z and {ometimes on the 
contrary the Baſilick is fo, Wheretore he ſhall do beft, who will rather tollow wile counſel, than 


the ſcrupulous opinion of unskiltul men, 


ee mats 


CHAP. IV. 
Explains the lower, or deſcendent Trunkof the Hollow-vein, 


that we treat alſo of the lower. Neverthelels (as we have above alſo admonitlht ) they 

arenot indeed two Trunks, as Galen would have them, but one only, whichreaches 
in one continued line from its diviſion about the hfth Back-bone of the Loins ['V ] as far as to the 
Fugulum, or hollow of the Neck | D ]: but, tor methods fake in teaching, we thus divide it by reaſon 
of the Liver, which ſtanding as it were in the middle of it, ſeems to part it into an upper and a lower 
Trunk. As therefore that is the upper one [ AD] which runs up from the Liver to the Hollow of the 
Neck ſo that is the lower [ TV] which beginning at the fame Liver, is terminated atthe Os ſacrum, 
or Holy-bone. And as the upper did run on undivided through the Chet, ſcattering only ſome 
propagations at its fides 3 ſo the lower alſo flides down, intire through the whole Abdomen, or 
paunch, only ſome twigs ſprouting from it. But when it has attained to the hfth Rack-bone of the 
Loins, it is cleft into thoſe two notable branches called Nliaci [ XX ] as the upper is into the Sub- 
clavian, which Iliacal branches afterward reaching into the Legs make the Crural-veins 3 as the 


Subclavian carricd into the Arms make the Brachiales, or Arm-veins. Let us ſpeak therefore in this pour propa- 
Chaptcr of the Trunk, and its propagations, as long as it yet is in the lower belly. Then let us gations arifing 
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For the deſcendent Trunk then [ TV] before it part into the branches, ariſe four veins. For as ; 
ſoon as it is come forth from the hinder part of the Liver, it declines to the right fide of the _— Adipoſa, 
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and ſends forth a propagation from its own left ſide which they call Adipoſe ſiniſtra, the left fatty 


Emulgenttss 


The place in 
which the 
ſtones of the 
Kidneys are 
bred, 


Why the left 
Kidney Is 
more ſubje& 
to the ſtone, 
than the right. 


Spermatica, 


vein | on the left ſide] becauſe it paſſes to the fat and outer membrane of the Kidneys, which ariſcs 
from the Peritoneum or Rim of the Belly, as alſo to the Glandule that grows above the Kidneys, 
There is another | v on the right ſide ] anſwering to this on the left fide, but which does very ſeldom 
grow out of the Trunk, but rather trom the upper ſide of the middle part of the Emulgent vein ; 
and becauſe it is diſtributed in the ſame manner as the lett is, it is called Adipoſa dextra, the right 
Fatty vein. Yet ſometimes you may ſee the contrary alſo to happen, and this right vein to comc 
forth of the Trunk, and the left out of the Emulgent. For there are divers ſportings of nature to 
be ſeen in the veins 3 and you cannot cafily meet with a dead body in which you may not tind ſomc- 
thing new, and differing from others, After this the Hollow-vein paſſing on, when it comes bc- 
yond the middle of the back, about the hrft Rack-bone of the Loins, it brings forth a ſecond pair of 
veins, [Þ] very notable, which haſtens diredly to the Kidneys, upon whoſe ſubſtance it is wholly 
ſpent. And hence it is called Renale, the pair of Kidney-veins from its inſertion 3 but from its uſe 
Emulgens, becauſe the Kidneys ſeem by this pair to milk out the whey or ſcrous moiſture in the 
blood, and to draw it to themſelves. It is therefore very thick, but yet ſhort, and not of cqual 
length, nor rifing dircAly oppoſite each to his fellow. It is ſhort, becaule it did not necd length, 
which for the moſt part is given by nature to veſſels tor ſome previous preparation. It is uncqual, 
becauſe it was fitting the left ſhould be longer than the right, by reaſon that it was neceffary to bring 
the ſpermatical vein out of it. But the beginning of both anſwers not dircctly one to another, leti 
one ſhould be hindered by the action of the other. And the left is higher than the tight, becauſe the 
lett Kidney is alſo ſeatcd higher than the right. But the Emulgent branches, as ſoon as they ariſc 
out of the Trunk, do not preſently go to the cavity of the Kidneys, but are firſt divided into two 
greater branches, and ſo accompanicd with Arterics, enter the concavous tide of the Kidneys, and 
afterward bcing broken into lefler branches are ſcattered quite through the whole ſubſtance of the 
Kidneys, and at laft determine with their ſmall hairy ends in certain fleſhy proceſſes, which they 
call Mammillares, Theſe vcins do ſerve not only for the bringing of nouriſhment to the Kidneys, but 
allo for the carrying down of the ſerous moiſture to thole tleihy Proceſſes called Mammillares, 
through which it is {trained into the Pipes of the Urcters, and then gathered togethcr into that 
cavity of theirs called the Pelvis, and ſo drops down by little into the bladder, as we hall ſhew, 
when we open the hiſtory of the Kidneys., And hcre the place is to be noted, in which the 
ſtones of the Kidneys are wont to be generated, which is, not in the Emulgent veſlels, I mcan 
veins, or Artcry z but rather in the very cavity of the Kidneys, or in the Pelvis and pipes of the 
Urcters. For in theſe if a viſcous matter be at any time received, either it is hardened there by 
reaſon of a notable heat, or elſe through cold is congcaled into gravel or ſtone, For this matter is 
not only a crude and uncodted kind of blood, which like a mucous matter ſometimes is wont to 
abound in the maſs of bloud, but oftentimes alſo that excrementitious phlegm which falls down 
from the head, through the veins and Arteries, both into the Hollow-vein and the great Artery, 
and ſometimes into the Stomach and Guts. Of which this ſcems to be a manitelt ſign, that they 
who are ſubjed to diſeaſes of the Stome, are very oftcn troubled with reums and pains of the 
Colick ; of which whilſt ſome perſwade themſelves that it is cauſed by wind, daily experience hath 
taught me, that it comes trom phlegm 3 becauſe I have vbſerved, that they who are troubled with 
the tione in the Kidneys, had their Colon or Colick-gut always tuft with plenty of this phlegm, and 
that this being taken away, the Stone. has been no longer bred. And therefore oft times I give 
{couring Clytters, and ſuch as gently purge phlegm, not only to ſuch as have the Stone already, 
but alſo to ſuch as are threatned with the breeding of it, with a great deal of benefit to the Patients. 
but all thoſe things are perpetually to be avoided, which drive out the ſtones, as well becauſe mot 
of that nature are hot, as alſo becauſe they are able to drive down the crude matter plentitully to 
the Kidneys. We thought tit therefore to infiſt upon this, that we may accommodate the ſtudy of 
Anatomy to the very practice of Phylick 3 eſpecially ſecing that the place wherein the ftone is bred, 
1s not commonly known, becauſe the moſt famed Fernelius, whom the greatelt number of Phylicians 
does for the molt part follow, Lib. 6. Patholog. c. 12, thinks that ſmall gravel is bred in the proper 
ſubſtance of the Kidncys, and waſhed from thence by the lowing of the Urine and carried into the 
cavity, and ſo the Urine full of gravel flides down through the Ureters into the Bladdcr, But it 
any one enquire allo the cauſe, why the left Kidney is more ſubje&t to the Stone than the right; we 
mult conclude that this happens, becauſe the Colick-gut lies more upon the left Kidney, mm whole 
cclls this phlegm, of which we ſpake, abounding, cither it ſweats througtTyhe pores, and is ſucke 
into the Kidneys, or elſe by reaſon of its nearne(s, the Kidneys are excecding]y cooled 3 experience 
having often taught us, that this kind of phlegmatick matter is indeed aQually excecding cold in the 
as they have ſufficiently perceived, who have voided it in great plenty by ſtool. Atter this there 
follows a third part | x and 4 ] called ſpermatice, or ſeminales, the ſpermartical, or ſced veins, becauſe 
they carry down matter for making of the ſeed, Theſe differ in their original. For the !cft | +. | 
ariſcs from the inſide, and middle part of the Emulgent, and communicating ſome ſurcles to that 
part of the Peritoneum, or rim of the belly, which covers the Muſcles that lic in the Loins, it goes talt 
by the (aid Peritonexm, and deſcends obliquely 3 but when it has attained to the Os prrbis, or the 
Sharc-bone, riding over it, it paſſes through the Peritonexm, and holes of the oblique and tran({verſe 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, with whoſe proccſſes being (ultaincd it is contorted into ccrtain varicous 
circlings which are joined with the ſpermatical Artery by Anaſtomoſes or Inoculations, and at length 
it ends in the Teſticle of its own fide. But the right ſpermatical vein | x, ]ariſcs not out of the Emul- 
gent, but the Trunk itſelf, and the forepart of it, a little beneath the Emulgent-vein,and afterwards 
obſerves a like courſe with the former. And thus they are in males, though we may oblcrve nature 
oftentimes, varying in "them : but in Women, although they ariſe in the ſame manner, and obſerve 
the ſame courſe with thoſe in Men, as far as the 'Holy-bone 3 yet they fall not out of the Peritoneum, 
NOL 
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nor reach into the ſhare-bones, but before they come to the Telticles, are cleft into two unequal 
branches 3 the lefler of which is ſcattered into the ſides of the womb, toward the bottomof it; the 

greater being joined to the ſpermatical Artery, and inoculated with it, enters into the Teſticle on 

its own fide, Laſt of all the fourth pairis called [X] Liembares. theLoin veins | 4 44 ] two, or Lunar; 
three which the Hollow-vein ſends forth from its back-fide, which looks towards the bodies of the ; 
 Rack-bones of the Loins; and therefore they arc not to be ſeen, unleſs the Trunk of the Hollow-vein 

be lifted up. Theſe veins go in through the holes of the Rack-bones, through which the Nerves 

go out, and ſo carry nouriſhmentto the ſpinal Marrow, From them two other veins, tyed on both 

fides to the ſide of the Marrow, aſcend toward the brain, with which afterward two veins deſcend- 

ivg from the intcrnal Jugular, are joined by an Anaſtomoſis or Inoculation. 

Theſe propagations being thus ſent out, when the Hollow-vein has almoſt attained to the Sacrum, The ajvifo 
or Holy-bone, about the hfth Rack-bone of the Loins, it inclines under the great Artery, and is cut of the Trunk 
into two notable branches called Tliaci, [ XX ] which having gone a little way arc again cleft into into the two 
two others [ Y and Z} of unequal bigneſs, of which one is called the inner, the other the outer, 1!iacal bran-' 
The inner is leſs, the outer larger and greater. But before they be ſo divided, they ſcatter two © 
other propagations, the firſt of which [ 5 ] is commonly called Myſcula ſuperior, the upper Muſcle- pu(zuis fupe- 
vein, which is diſſeminated 'overthwart, through the Muſcles of the Logins, and Abdomen or paunch, rior. , 
from whence I would call it Mwſculs Iumbalis, the Mulcle-vein of the Loins : the other f 6] is named 
Sacra, or the Holy-vein, becauſe it xeaches ſome little twigs to the upper holcs of the Holy-bone, for Sacre. 
the nouriſhing of the ſaid bone and the ſpinal Marrow. 

But from both the Iliacal branches many veins iſſue, before they go out of the Peritoneum or Rim Propagatians 

ot the Bclly toward the Legs 3 and from the inner branch two. The firſt | 7] ariſes from the out- of Colace [- 
fide called Mrſcrla media, the middle Muſcle-vecin 3 becauſe it is ſcattered into all the Muſcles of liacal branch. 
the Buttocks, and into their skin : For it carries aliment to all thoſe Muſcles, which are of the out- 
fide, or Back of the bone I/zwm, Hanch-bone, as alſo to the very joint of the Hip, and that for 
this cauſe it ought to be eſpecially taken notice of by them who would ſomewhat curiouſly conſider 
the cauſe of the ach in the Hip, or the Sciatica. I ſhould think that this vein may not be amiſs called 
Clunea from its inſertion, becauſe it is implanted into the Muſcles called Clunei, or Muſcles of the ,,,, 
Buttocks. The other | 8 ] grows out of the inſide, and is a notable vein, called Hypogaſtrica, or the Hpogafrice 
vein of the water-courle, from its diſtribution into almoſt all the parts of the Hypogaſtramm, or water- 
courſe. From this iſſues a branch named Hemorrhoidalis externa, the outer Emroid-vein, becauſe if yewrrhoigdutic 
at any time it {wells with a more fzculent bloud, or hot, or ſalt, it makes the outward Emroids of exteraz. 
the Fundament, This affords twigs to the holes of the Os ſacrum, or Holy-bone, but beſtows 
greater branches upon the Muſcles of the Redium inteſtinum, or the ſtrait Gut, as far as to the outer 
skin of the Fundament. There is alſo another branch ariſing from the ſame Hypogaſtrick-vein, 
which we call Cyſticus, the Bladder-branch, and is worthy of obſervation both in men and women 3 _ .. 
in men, becauſc it is ſpent upon the Bladder 3 but in women, becauſe in them being ſuſtained with Oſticus. 
a fat membrane, it goes with ſome twigs to the Bladder 3 but with more to the bottom of the 
Womb 3 and with more manifeſt ones to the Neck of it, by which veins alone ſome think that the 
tnonthly courſes flow in Virgins, and ſome alſo think the ſame in Women. But the monthly courſes 
do not only flow out by theſe branches, but by thoſe alſo which we told you were ſent from the 
ſpermatical branch, and which go to the bottom of the womb, not to the Neck, For the men- 
ſtruous blood is uſually purged out, whether in Virgins or women, every month 3 not only through 
the Neck, but cſpecially through thole paſſages of the Womb, called Coty/edons. Which we have 
ſhewn here at Padua, publickly in the Theater, the firſt year, of our being Profeſſor, in the carkaſs 
of a certain Woman having her monthly courſes. For we ſaw that the Hypogaſtrick branches, and 
the ſpermatick veſſels with the Telticles were hlled with bloud, and that the Womb it (clf did pour 
out a thicker blood, the little mouths of the veins in the inner part of the Womb lying open, and 
manifeſtly gaping. Yet I ſaw twice in others, that the menſtruous blood came out of the veins 
of the Neck only, not alſo out of the womb, and-in another on the contrary that it owed out 
of the Womb only. But the ordinary way is for women to be purged at them both, and not at 
one only, except when belides the intent of,nature obſtructions do ſeem to hinder their flowing, 

But we have obſerved, and ſeen divers times, whileſt we were about the cure of Ulcers in the 
privy members, and the neck of the Womb, that at what time the. monthly courſes do flow, the 
mouth of the Womb gapes. I ſaw alſo then, that thoſe parts were dilated with a certain ſtinking, 
moiſture, and that the neck of the Womb appeared much larger than it was wont to be at other 
times. And thcrefore no man need to wonder at that, which hath been obſerved by ſome Writers 
of our age, that in the time of their courſes theſe parts have been ſo widened in ſome, that being 
new married, although they were true Virgins, they have tor this reaſon been accuſed, and thought 
to have been defloured. Wherefore it it happen, that any who are new married, doubt of their 
Wives virginity, becauſe they tind the privy paſſage very wide, it will behove them to conſider, 
whether their flowers were not at that time upon them. Now at length the remainder of the inner 
Iliacal Trunk makes to the Share-bone, and taking to it a propagation of the outer Iliacal, toge- 
ther with which it makes one vein, and fo paſling through the Peritanexm, and hole of the Share- 
bone, it ſpreads it ſelf into the leg, and is extended almoti beyond the middle of the Thigh on the 
inſide. : 

From the outer branch in like manner ſome veins iſſne : and firſt of all, that which is called ,, 
Epigaſtrica, or vein of the lower Belly | 9 ] which ariſcs from the higher part of the branch, and is ,f Co vuee 
ſo named, becauſe it goes to the Muſcles of the Epigaſtrizm, to wit, the rich Muſcles of the Abdomen. 1iacal branch. 
For pailing with its chick branch out of the Peritonewm or Rim of the Belly, it climbs firait up on Ep444ſt1ice. 
both ſides under the right Muſcle, till it come near tothe Navel, where it is joined by Anaſtomoſis 


with the deſcending Mammary-veins. But this Anaſtomoſis or inoculation is {eldom found in _ 
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but in women it is very conſpicuous, from whence alſo Galen Lib. de Diſſedt. Ven. & Arter. Cap. 8* 
witneſſeth, that great ſympathy betwixt the womb and the Brelts or Dugs is cauſed by theſe two 
veſſels. But the moſt learned Hippocrates has explained-this ſympathy in many Aphoriſms of the 
fifth Section. - For in the hftieth Aorifin he ſays, If you would ſtop the courſes in a woman, apply 
a very great Cupping-glaſs to her Breaſts. And in the thirty ſeventh 3 It the Brelis of a great bellied 
woman, do of a ſuddain become ſmall, the child proves Abortive. And in the thirty eighth 3 if 
one of the breaſts of a great bellied woman becorne ſmall, one of the Twins, that the goes with, 
proves Abortive 3 and that a Male, if the right Breaſt be ſmall 3 a Female, it the lett 3 fo. the womb 
being diſeaſed, the Nipples become pale 3 and upon a Dropſie in the Womb they {well up, But 
there is a ſympathy alſo not only by reaſon of the veins, but alſo of the Nerves, that come from 
the ſixth conjugation, Whence we ſee, that if the Breſts of a Woman, or Virgin be handled, they 
are provoked to luſt ; ſo that for this reaſon alſo thole Women, that have great Breaſts may be 
accounted more luſiful, as Afr is in Martial. But it 1s convenient to note concerning the original 
of this Vein, that very often it ariſes out ofthe Crural branch, which we ſhall by and by deſcribe, 
but oftner out of the Iliacal. Another vein is the Pudenda | 11 | which ariſes from the inſide of 
the outer lliacal branch, after it is come out of the Peritoneum, or Rim of the Belly, and it is called 
Pudenda, becauſe it is ſpent upon the privities of both Sexes. For in men it is diſtributed intothe 
Serotum or Cod, and into the skin of the Yard ; but in women it is propagated to the Lips and 
skin of the privy paſſage, to the Nympha or wings, and other parts of it 3 but in both men and 
women to the Glandules, that lie about the leskes, whence ariſes that conflux of matter into theſe 
Glandules, in a pettilent or venereous Bubo, Laſtly, the Mxſcula inferior, or lower Mulcle-vein 
[127] is that which goes to the joint of the Hip, and is diſſeminated into the skin and mulcles there- 
about, by reaſon whereof in my judgment by a ſtricter Appellation it might be better called Coxen- 
dica, or Coxalis, the Hip-vein. 
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CHAP. V. 


Reckons 1p the propagations, and branches of the outer Tliacal branch diſſeminated through the Crus, 
or great foot, that reaches from the lower part of the Buttockg to the end of the Toes. 


He outer branch then of the lliacal veins [ Z ] when it hath ſent forth the ſaid propagations, 

| talls out of the Rim of the Belly, and is carried to the Ingzina or leskes through the upper 
and inner region of the Hip-bone, through which the firſt and ſecond bending Muſcles 

of the Thigh do deſcend, and makes the Crural-vein [| L]. The Hiſtory whereof that we may 
deliver in an cafie method, we will divide it into Trunk, and Branches. But before the Trunk 
be cleft into its branches, it ſhoots out four propagations 3 the firſt of which is that they call 
Saphena, | 13 ] and vein of the inner Ankle, becauſe it runs near thereunto it is alſo commonly 
called by Phylicians vena tali, but improperly, as we have ſaid above in our firtt Book. But it ariſes 
from the inner fide of the Trunk, preſently after its departure out of the Peritonexm, or Rim of 
the Belly, and having no Artcry for its companion, runs (trait downwards under the skin, through 
the infides of the Thigh and Leg 3 and when it is now come to the inner Ankle, it ſpreads it {elf 
into the upper part ot the Foot, and ſcatters a branch overthwart, trom which afterward mayy 
others ariſe, that are diſtributed in their order to every one of the Toes. This vein ſcatters other 
propagations by the way, but which are ſeldom found anſwerable one to another, either in num- 
ber, or bigneſs, as we have already more than once intimated, that nature is tound to ſport in the 
veivs, but eſpccially in thoſe of the joints. the firlt [ 17 ] of theſe propagations, not tar trom the 
original of the vein it ſelf, is dealt into the upperskin of the itner Region of the Thigh, in two 
branches 3 of which the outer, which is the thicker, creeps through the fore, and outlide of the 
Thigh, under the skin 3 but the inner goes more inwardly, and ſpreads it ſelf into the rim of the 
Belly. The ſecond | 18 ] is propagated, when the vein has now attained to the middle of the 
Thigh. The third propagation i 19 ] ariſes about the knee, and brings forth two oft-ſprings, one 
which is diſſeminated into the skin ot the forepart of the Knee, by the Patella or Whirl-bone, but 
the other into the skin of the Back-ſide, where the bending of Ham is, about which it is rowled 
orbicularly. The fourth [ 20] is carried to the middle of the Tibia or Leg, with ſurcles forward, 
and backward, over againſt the Sphena, another vein [ 14] is brought torth from the outſide of 
the Trunk, but ſhorter than the vein Saphena is, and reaches outward, and overthwart into the 
Skin, that covers the forepart of the Hip-bone, as alſo into the Muſcles 6f the ſame place which the 
later Anatomiſts call 1ſchia. Theſe propagations being brought forth, the Trunk afterward is 
drencht into the Muſcles that compaſs the bone of the Thigh, and ſets out a third propagation | 15 ] 
which they call Mzxſexla the Muſcle-vein 3 and there uſe to be two of them. For the outer, which 
is the leſs, ſends ſhoots to the ſecond, and fourth, extending Muſcles of the Tibia or Leg, together 


. with the skin 3 the inner, and greater, affords twigs to the third extender of the Leg, and to 


almoſt al! the Muſcles about the Thigh. After this the Trunk turning to the Backlide, and de- 
{cending by degrees, ſcatters ſome other twigs into the membranes of the Muſcles, and by and by 
{ends out a fourth vein, which runs into the backſide of the Thigh, and is called Poplitea, the 
Ham-vein | 16 ] much ſpoken of by writers of Phyſick, but eſpecially by Hippocrates the chief of 
them, who 6, _ I. 5, commends much the opening of it in diſeaſes of the Kidneys. Burt 
It is oftentimes ſeated too deep to be cut without very great difficulty. I have learnt by frequent 
Experience, that iſſues made in the Sxra or calf of the _ to which this vein ſpreads it {elt, have 
done a great deal of good in many diſeaſes. This vein, when it is propagated, ſometimes receives 
the addition of a Sprig from the innerbranch of the Muſcle-vein 3 oftentimes alſo two propagations 
iſſue trom the Trunk, one higher, and another lower, which afterward are united in their journey. 

But 
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But preſently after it's riſen it ſcatters ſome branches into the skin of the Thigh, about the higher 
and hinder part of it ; then it runs down direaly through the middle of the Ham, or bending of 
theLeg, into the Calf, to which it diftributes many Surcles, that run on with an uncertain courſe, 
ſome direly, ſome overthwart, ſome obliquely. Thele little branches being thus diſſeminated, 
the vein paſſes on as far as to the Talus, or Cockall-bone, and there at length determines. 

And this is the progreſs of the Crural-Trunk, and theſe the propagations which it ſcatters, 
before it be divided. For lying upon the bone of the Thigh, it fo deſcends, and runs fide-long 
near to it, that when it has attained to the Knee, it is carricd betwixt the two loweſt, and hind- 
moſt head of the Thigh, in which place A] it is cleft afunder into two branches, an outer, and 
an inner one. But they are of unequal bigneſs, the outer being the ſmaller, and the inner the 
greater, but both of them | OA | arefcattered through the Leg, and loweſt part of the Foot. The 
inncr (S] in its deſcent {ends fome propagations of the Muſcles that are placed on the back(ide 
of the Leg, and cſpecially thoſe which make the Calf, but moſt of all to the inner part | 21 ] of the 
Gaſterocnemius externus, or outward Calf-muſcle, and fo afterward continuing its courſe downward, 
when it is come to the lower Appendix of the Tibia or Leg, and has beltowed ſome ſhoots upon the 
$kin, it 15 reflected under the inner Ancle | 22 ] and runs out as far as to the great Toe, The outer 
[ A] is preſently cleft into two leſſer branches, that are likewiſe unequal, of which the inner [ =] 
that is the greater, and lies deep, is wholly ſpent upon the Muſcles of the Calf, running all along, 
directly betwixt the two heads of the Gaſterocnemins externus, or firſt moving Muſcle of the Foot, as 
alſo betwixt the Gaſterocnemius internus, or inward Calt-Muſcle, and the Tibiexs anticus or forward 
Leg-Muſclc, and at laſt betwixt the Muſcles that bend the Toes, diltributing ſome ſurcles every 
where by the way to the Muſcles, through which it paſſes. When it comes tothe mid-length of 
the Leg, it is again ſubdivided into an inner, and an outer branch. The inner of theſe diſtributes 
a twig near to the joint of the Tibia or greater Leg-bone, and the bone called the Cockall, deſcends 
with the Tendons of the Muſcles, and is divided into the great, the fore, and the middle Toes. 
The outer paſſes on near to the Fibla, or leſſer bone of the Leg, and when it comes to the Liga- 
ment which ties together the greater, and leſſer bones of the Leg, it thoots forth a branch, which 
perforating the Ligaiments runs into the Foot, and is ſcattered into the Muſcles which bend the 
Toes of the Foot outward. 

But the outer and leſs branch | T1] of the Crural-vein goes from that diviſion of the outer branch, 
which is made near the Ham, to the upper Appendix of the Fibula, as alloto the outer and hinder 
part - the Tibia, where ſcattering many little branches, it goes to the outer Ankle, and at laſt ends 
in the Foot, 

And this is the univerſal Hiſtory of the Hollow and Gate-veins, where we have perfe&ed the 
whole courſe of their diltributions. It ſeems yet to remain, that we ſpeak of the Umbilical, and 
Arterious veins. But becauſe the Umbilical vein is nothing elſe but a more notable propagation 
iſſuing out of the Gate-vein; and in a man grown performs the office of a Ligament, rather than 
a vein, becauſe it keeps the Liver in its place 3 as the ſtories of them do witneſs, whoupon the cutting 
off, or wounding of the Navil, have ſuddenly died, their reſpiration being hindercd by the weight ot 
the Liver falling out of its place,and pulling down the Diapbragma or Midritt with it;we thought it not 
worth our pains to make any more mention ot it in this place. But if any one will obſtinatcly contend 
that it isa peculiar vein, with arguments fetcht out of his own Brain, we know no better counſel that 
we can give him, than to conſult better with his own ſenſe, or if he will contend further, to purge his 
head with Hellebore, that that dimneſs of the eye-light may be a little taken away, But we thall with 
more convenience make mention of the Vena Arterioſa, or Arterial-vein, in the tollowing Book, when 
we ſhall explain the hiſtory of the Arterie venoſa, or venal Artery, becaule they are very like one 
another, and therefore the ſame pains may ſerve them both, 
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eAn Explanation of the Table of the V E1Ns. 


This Table delineates the Hollow-vein, entire, and free from all parts. Wherein we have marked the Trunks. 
and larger branches, with pretty great letters: but the propagations with little ones 3 and when they are at 


an end, with figures. 
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| He Aſcendent Trunk of the Hollow-vein, 
| the beginning whereof is about A, which 


notes the place, wherein the Liver ſhould 
ftand in the proportion of this figure, the end about 
D. For it paſſes on undivided from the convex part 
of the Liver, about which it ſcatters little branches, 
aaa as far as to the Hollow of the Neck; but it 
ſcatters ſome propagations, three in number. The 
firlt of theſe, & #, ts called vena Phrenica the vein 
of the Midriff, which is diſtributed on both ſides into 
the Midriff and Pericardium, or Purſe of the Heart 
growing thereto, as alſo into the Mediaſtinum or pay- 
tition of the Cheſt. 

Another is Vena Coronaria the Crown-vein, 
bb, which embraces the baſis of the heart in manner of 
a Crown, diſperſing many Surcles to the point of it. 
The third 7s the vein Azygos, or without # mate, 
cc, which iſſuing out frem the right ſide of the Hollow- 
vein, about the heart, about the fifth Rack-bone of 
the Cheſt, goes down near to the right ſide of the Rack- 
bones, as far as to the ſecond almoſt of the Loins. 
There are ten propagations dd d fromthis, ſent to as 
many bony diſtances of the ribs which are called Inter- 
coltales inferiores, the lower veins betwixt the ribs. 

Shews how the Trunk, A D is bowed toward the 
right ſide, becauſe of the ſituation of the heart. 

The orifice of the Hollow-vein reaching into the 
right ventricle of the heart. | 

The diviſion of the Aſcendent Trunk about the Hol- 
low of the Neck,, into two branches EE, whjch they 
call fubclaviz, or the veins under the Collar-bones. 
From theſe ariſe many propagations, ſome ifſuing from 
the lower, others from the upper part of them. 

Out of the lower part iſſze five, The hrlt is 
called Intercoſtalis ſuperior the wpper vein between 
the ribs, e, and ſcatters tro Surcles ff, to the diſtan- 
ces of the three uppet ribs, The ſecond is mamma- 
ria the vein of the dugs, g,, which deſcending under 
the breſt-bone, as far as to the ſtrait Muſcles of the 
Abdomen, is inoculated 10, with the Epigaſtrick 
vein climbing upward, 9, giving ſurcles tothe griſtly 
diſtances of the true ribs, as alſo to the Mediaſtinum, 
and Muſcles that lie upon the Breſt, The third cal- 
led Medialtina, h, is diſſeminated into the Mcdia- 
ſtinum, or part?tion of the Cheſt, The fourth ver- 
tcbralis, or the vein of the Rack-bones, i, climbs up 
throuzh the holes, that are bored in the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the Rack-bones of the Neck,, diſtributing 
ſprings to the Muſcles, that lie upon the Rackcbones. 
The fifth zs called Cervicalis or the vein of the hin- 
der part of the Nack, 1, diſtributed into the Muſcles, 
ſeated on the lower part of the back, fide of the neck and 
on the upper part of the Cheſt, Out of the upper part 
iſe three, The firſt is Jugularis interna, the inner 
vern of the Hallowy of the Neck,, m, which having ſent 
over ſmall ſprigs from it its outer branch to the Chops. 
and region of the Ear, is joined by the inner all the 


way to the Arteria Carotis, or ſleepy Artery, and is 
d1cided near to the 5hull into two branches called En- 
ccphalici orof the Brain, by Spigelius 3 of which the 
aindmolt. and greater, n, having entred into the 
ibzll through the ſecond hole of the Norvl-bone, is in- 


pum, ty 


| ſerted © © into the firſt x, and ſecond 2 ſinns of the 


thick membrane. But the formoſt and leſſer, p, ha- 
ving entred through the ſeventh hol of the wedg-bone, 
is ſcattered through the ſides of the thick membrane. 
The ſecond is the outer Fugular-vein, q, which get- 
ting up by the ſides of the Neck is divided near to the 
Ears,r, into two branches ;, of which the one called 
Profundus, f, is variouſly diſſeminated into the Muſ- 
cles of the Larinx or throttle, and the bone called by- 
vides, as alſo into the Tongue, the Palat, and hollow- 
neſs of the Noſtrils, and laſtly into the skull with 
three propagations, of which that which paſſes t, out 
of the forepart of the eye, through the ſecond hole of the 
wedg-bone, is very well delineated here. The other 
called Subcutancus, u, firſt of all ſpreads its fore- 
branch x, into the Muſcles and rkin of the Face, 
which joins with its fellow about the top of the noſe, 
and makes the Forehead vein y, then it iſſues out ang- 
ther hinder branch, which partly creeps upward along 
the temples 7, and partly is carried behind the ears to 
the skin of the back part of the head. & The third, 
Cervicalis ſuperior, the upper vein of the Neck,, /S is 
propagated into the Maſcles behind on the back ſide of 
the neck, There are three {\nus or ſmall channels of 
the thick membrane of the brain , the firſt or right one 
4 marked with 1 the ſecond or left one with 2.the third 
with 3, The hinder part of this, which is nearer to 
the Nowl of the Head, is ſhadowed, but the fore part, 
which is next to the Forehead, is ſeen manifeſtly. 
From this ſinus many little veins, which they call 
Ductus, are reacht forth to both ſides. 

Here the ſubclavian vein takes on it the name of 
Axillaris or the vein of the Armpit, «nd is divided 
into two branches, the Cephalick, G, and the Bafilick 
I. But before this diviſion it ſcatters two twigs : the 
hirſt called (capularis interna, or the inner vein of the 

ſhoulder blade, y, the other-Scapularis externa, the 
outer blade vein 8, the Baſilick.,vein alſo I, before it 
enters the Arm, propagates two; one called Tho- 
racica ſuperior, the upper Cheſt-vein, *, which is 
diſtributed through the inſide of the Peftoral Muſcle, 
and in women, through the Dugs : the other called 
Thoracica inferior, the lower Cheſt-vein, Z, which 
deſcending along the ſide of the Chiſt, goes to the 
Muſcle called Aniſcalptor. 

The Cephalick- vein, which, before its diviſion, 
ſends away a ſprig, v, into the Muſcle deltoides, and 
another 9, into the Muſcle of the Cubit. 

IWhen the Cephalick, vein comes to the joint of the 
Cubit, at the outer bunching forth of the Arm.zt is cut 
into three branches.H, The hirſt, 1, or deep and middle 
one goes to the Muſcles ariſing from the ſaid protube- 
ration. The ſecond, u, or inner goes to the making 
of the vein called Mcdiana ), The third , or orte- 
is carried obliquely, v, by the radius or leſſer bane of 
the Cubit to the outſide of the Arm, and ſo creeping 
on obliquely all the way, when it is come tothe root of 
the wriſt, it is joined with a litile branch of the B4- 
filick-vein, T, and makes the wein called Salvatella, 

The Baftlick-vein, which 9n the right hand i ca!- 
led Hepatica, or of the Liver, on the left Lienaris, of 
the Spleen, This before its diviſion ſends ont a Surcle, 
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0, to the beads of the muſcles of the Cubit ,, and then 
another notable one 7, which being carried down ob- 
liquely , beſtows its ſurcles upon the Muſcles that 
ariſe from the outer protuberation of the arm. 

The diviſion of the BaſilickVein K, into two bran- 
ches.the one called Profundus or the deep one,the other 
Subcutaneus, or branch under the chin. The deep 
one L, when it comes to the bending of the Cubit, is 


L 
M NI divided into two, M, one of which called Radicus N, 
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at the Radicus or leſſer bone of the Cuhit ; the other 
called Cuubiteus, O, at the greater bone of the Cubit, 
goes to the band. 

Subcutancus, or the branch next under the hin P, 
near to the inner protuberation of the arm is divided, 
Q, into two other, of which the inner R, together with 


Mediana \, which is likewiſe divided into two bran- 
ches. the outer of which Þ, is called by ſome Cephalica 
manus, and goes to the Thumb), the inner 0, to the 
fore and middle fingers : The outer S, going to the 
wriſt, is joined toward the little finger with the outer 
branch of the Cephalick,vein about T, 

The little valves, which are found in the veins of 
the joints, are handſomely cut out here, as it were to be 
ſeen through. 

The deſcendent Trunk of the Hollow-vein which be- 
gins about the Region of the Liver T, and ends about 
the fifth Rack:bone of the Ioins V, There are four 
twigs growing from this, The firſt v, called Adipoſa 
or fatty vein diſtributed to the membrane of the K id- 
neys. The ſecmd © the emulgent going to the Kid- 
ney. The third , prxparans vas, the preparing 
veſſel, the right ove \,aviſing out of the Trunk, T V, 
the left 4 out of the left Emulgent,both afterward go- 
ing into the Teſticles 3. The fourth is the three Lum- 
bares or [oin-veins, 444. 

The diviſion of the Deſcendent Trunk, V, into the 
two [liacal branches XX, both which are again divi- 
4:4 into two other. an inner one Y.and an outer £.But 
before this diviſion two propagations are iſſued forth, 

Muſcula lumbalis, or the Mrſcle-vein of the loins 5, 
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and Sacra, or the Holy-vein 6, 
| The Inner Tliacal-vein , before it goes out of the 


the inner branch of the Cephalick «,, makes up the vein , 
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Peritoncum, or rim of the belly, ſhoots out two propa= 

gations, the firſt called Glutza 7, and the ſecond Hy- 

pogaſtrica 8. The remainder of it paſſing through 

- —_—_— » is ſpent upon the inſide of the 
gh. 

'The outer Tliacal vein likewiſe before its going 
forth of the Peritoneum ſeatters three propagations , 
The firſt called Epigaſtrica 9, going into the Muſcles 
of the Epigaſtrium, and the ſtrait ones of the Abdo- 
men, where they are joined by Analtomolis, or inocu- 
lation 10. The ſecond called Pudenda, 11, fpent upon 
the Privy Parts. The third Coxalis, 12, wpon the 
Muſcles of the Hip. 

Here the outer Iliacal vein having paſt through the 
Peritoneum or rim of the Belly enters the Crus, and 
begins to be called the Crural Trunk TL, that is undi- 
vided as far as to the lower heads of the Thigh; 
But it reaches forth four propagations before its divi- 
fron. The firſt 13, is called Saphena, which creeps 
through the inſide of the Leg, under the chin as far as 
t0 the ends of the Toes. Another 14, called I(chia is 
ſpread out into the tkin upon the Hip-bone. The third 
15, named Muſcula is ſent to the Muſcles, which 
extend the Leg. The fourth 16,named Poplitea is di- 

ſtributed into the Calf of the Leg. 

The vein Saphena alſo ſcatters from it ſelf four 
ſurcles, tbe firſt 17, into the upper part of the chin of 
the inſide of the thigh : the ſecond 18 about the med- 
dle of the thigh: the third 19 into the knee : the 
fourth 20 is carried forward and backward to the 
middle of the Leg. 

The divifion of the Crural Trunk, near to the two 
lower heads of the thigh into an inner branch © and 
an outer one A. 

The inner diſtributes little branches to the Muſcles 
of the Calf 21, and then runs down under the inner 

ankle to the great Toe 22. 

The onter preſently is cleft into two branches , an 
inner one Z, and an outer 1). That is fpent wholly 
upon the Muſcles of the Calf, this paſſes on near to the 
Fibula or leſſer bone of the Leg, throzgh the outer and 


| back ſide of the Leg. 
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CONCERNING THE ARTERIES. 
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CHAP. I. 


Shews the upper or aſcendent Trunk, of the great Artery, with its propagations 
that are diſtributed through the Head. 


a Hcre is no controverſie among Writers of Anatomy concerning the number and The Original 
original of the Arteries, but an unanimous conſent, that all the propagations, of the grear 
which are ſcattered throughout the body, take their riſe from one, which they ***©'Y- 
call Aorta, and that this is derived out of thc Heart, But the Heart conſiſting 
of two ſinus or cavities, a right and a left one 3 this great Artery grows out of 
the left ſinus or ventricle | A], where it is largeſt, and more hard, and griſly 
than clſewhere. But as ſoon as it is grown out, and before it fall out.of the 
Pericardium or Purſe of the Heart, it preſently propagates two ſmall ſprigs | 
[ aa] one of each ſide, which they call Arterie Coronarie, the Crown Arteries, Arterie Core 
becauſe together with the Vena Coronalis, or Crown Vein, they compals the baſis of the Heart in nie, the 
manner of a Crown, and from theſe many propagations are ſcattered downward all along the Heart. _ _ 
But they are more and greater about the left than the right ventricle, as we have alſo formerly ſaid 
concerning the Vein, becauſe the Heart necds a greater plenty of bloud on that ſide, as which beats 
with a perpetual and more violent motion, wherein more bloud is digeſted than the right finw or 
ventricle does : yet that propagation is bigger and longer, which ariſes out of the right ſide of the 
Artery : ſometimes alſo there is onely one, at whoſe orifice a little valve is found. Theſe propaga- 
tions being thus diſſeminated, the Artery aſcends ſomewhat under the Trunk of the vena Arterioſa | 
or Arterial vein, and pierces throngh the Pericardium, and having got above it, is cleft | B] into The diviſions 
two branches, which becauſe of their natural greatneſs we will call Trunks ; and becauſe one afcends of the grear 
C] and the other runs downward [ Q |] that ſhall be the aſcendent Trunk, this the deſcendent. — 
et the deſcendent and lower one is bigger by much than the upper, becauſe that ſerves more parts what parts 
than this : For the aſcendent one goes onely to ſome parts of the Cheſt, tothe Head and Arms; but both the 
the lower to very many parts of the Cheſt, to all the loweſt belly and the legs. That therefore we Trunks nou- 
may treat of the great Artery with more perſpicuity, we will firſt ſhew the aſcendent Trunk, andits The ane of 
progreſs through the Cheſt and Head; and after that its branches diſtributed through the arms. that which is 
Then we will fall upon the deſcendent one, and explain the manner of its diſtribution through the to be faid. 
Cheſt, and loweſt belly, and laſtly through the legs. 
The Aſcendent therefore or upper Trunk of the Aorta| C], being faſtened to the Oeſophagus, or 
Gullet, climbs upward betwixt the rough Artery, and hollow Vein, and the mediaſtinum or partition 
of the Cheſt, Which fituation of| it they ought diligently to obſerve, who detire to know the rea- 
ſon of that Aphoriſm, which is the four and twentieth of the fifth Section in Hippocrates : For ſays 
he, cold things, as Snow and Ice are enemies to the breſt, provoke Coughs, and cauſe eruptions of 
bloud, and dittillations. Truly they are- enemies to the breſt, becauſe whilelt they are ſwallowed 
down through the Gullet, they cool the rough Artery that lies next to it, together with the Guller, 
which part being of it {elf cold, does cafily take harm from fo violent a cold : hence the Cough, 
and other diſeaſes of the breſt follow one another in a long row. But ifſues of bloud happen in 
like manner, the great Artery being cooled, whereby the vital Spirits and the bloud are driven back 
to the Heart, and from thence are ſent up forcibly to the Head , which being tufted, eruptions of 
bloud are cauſed by its dropping forth at the Notrils, as alſo Catarrhs and Dittillations, it being dri- 
 vendown undigeſted to the interiour parts. And hence alſo a reaſon may be rendered, why ſome 
upon drinking of cold water after vehement motions and exerciſe of body, have preſently been ſut-' 
focated, the patlion of the heart, and grievous ſwounings following thereupon, For the Artery be- 
ing vehemently coolcd, the bloud is congealed, as well that which was in the 4ort or great Artery, 
as that which abides in the Heart 3 from” vhence happen at firſt fearful ſymptoms, and then ſudden 
death, But we have ſcen in theſe men, that a vein being opened, the bloud hath come out thick, 
and cold, and with very great difficulty, whence alſo we have not found a more preſent remedy tor 
them, than ſuch things, as by reaſon of the thinneſs of their parts have a power of diſlolving the 
clots of bloud. Hence alſo a reaſon may be given, why in burning Fevers the Tongue becomes 
black, and the diſeaſed can hardly ſwallow. For although it be true (which is the cauſe commonly 
aligned) that many vapours are ſent up from the whole body to the heads yet we may aſcribe a 
main cauſe of this blackneſs to the nearneſs of the Artery, which being ſet on hre and inflamed, 
procures much miſchief to the Gullet, and conſequently to the Tongue it felt. ; | 
But theaſcendent Trunk, whileſt it paſſes thus upwards, is divided into the two ſubclavian Artc- The divifion 
ries [DD], of which one runs to the right fide, and the other to the lefr. They are called ſubclavie of the aſcen- 
aslong as they are in the Chelt, tor the ſame reaſon as the ſubclavian veinsare ſq called, becauſe they dent aro 
run under the clavicule or collar-bones : but as ſoon as ever they are fallen out of the cheſt, they - oxi Cab 
change their name, and are called Axillares | E]. From both the ſubclavian Arteries, when they The fbcla- 
have attained to the titſt rib (for before that they ſend forth no propagations) many {prigs ifſue out, vian Arteries 


as well trom their upper as lower part. From the lower, iſſues the upper Intercoſial Artery, or Inter- 
| Rrr 3 coſtalis 
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- Tatercoſtalis ſu- e-ftalis ſuperior [b], which being faftned to the roots of the ribs, beſtows particular branches upon 
perior, the up- the diſtances of the four uppermoſt which run under the ribs, together with the veins, as far as to the 
per wy = griſles, from which propagations are diſperſed into the marrow of the back, and the neighbouring 
tween Me T1 nuſcles. From the upper part iſſues firſt that which is commonly called Cervicalispr the Artery of 
Vertebralis, the (1.6 neck [c],, but better Vertebralis, of the rack-bones, which ariſes more backward, and toward the 
—_— bodics of the rkck-bones, and aſcending obliquely, near to the ſeventh rack-bone of the neck, like the 
"  neck-vein, paſſes through the holes of the tranſverſe proceſſes, and upper rack-bones of the neck, 
where it ſhoots out many propagations which enter the ſpinal marrow through the common holes, 
at which the nerves go out. It ſendsalſo a pretty company to the muſcles that are ſeated on the 
back-fide of the neck, and aſcends to the nowl-bone together with the vein, through whoſe firſt 
notable hole, by which the ſpinal marrow deſcends ont of the head, it enters the skull, Aﬀeer this it 
i5 joined with its fellow of the other ſide under the ſpinal marrow, which remains yet in the skull, and 
ſo runs ſtrait forwards, under the middle of the baſis of the brain z but when it hath now attained 
to the ſelia or ſaddle of the wedg-bone, upon which the phlegmatick glandule lies, it is dividcd into 
two branches, a right and a lett one, both which at the fide of the ſaddle creep to the ſecond pair of 
nerves, where bcivg broken on both ſides into an infinite number of ſurcles, they are diſperſed betwixt 
the firſt and ſecond pair of the nerves, and folden together with the thin membrane, make that com- 
Manmaria, the plication of veſſels called plexus Choroides., The ncxt is arteris mammaria, or artery of the paps [ d}, 
artery of the which being rcfleed under the breſi-bone (accompanied with the mammary vein) deſcends along 
PAPs. its ſides, and when it comes to the griſle called Enſi-formis, or the breſt-blade, about the ſides thereot 
goes out of the cheſt, and running under the-right muſcles of the abdomen, deſcends directly through 
the lower fide of them, and at length near. the nave], is joined by anaſtomoſis or inoculation | x] with 
the Epigaſtrick Artcry plying upward [i]. But before it leaves the chelt it ſcatters particular bran- 
ches to the ſix diſtances betwixt the gritles of the' ſeven true ribs, which branches determine together 
with the griflcs. A third| e ] is otherwiſe called Mrſcr/a the Muſcle-artery, but might be better and 
Cervicalis, the moxe (irictly named Cerzicalss, bcing it is diſſeminatcd into the Muſcles that are placed in the region 
ow" of the of the neck, as far as to the occipitium or nowl of the head. 
Arteria exilla- Theſe branches being ſent out, the ſubclavian artcry goes out of the cavity of the cheſt, and getting 
Yis. above the hiſt ribs tends obliquely to the arm-pit, and ſo makes the axillary artery | E |] which after- 
Its branches ward is ſpread intothe arm. But before that it ſcatters ſome propagations, and trom its lower part 
—_ & =_ three, of which the firlt is ſcapularis interna, the inner-blade Artery | t ] which goes to the muſcles on 
—_ the hollow ſide of the thoulder-blade. Another is Thoracica ſuperior, the upper cheſt-artery | g |, which 
From its gocs to the peforal muſcle, that lads the ſhoulder forward to the brelt, and the other muſcles that 
lower part. lie upon the breſt, and is a pretty big one, The third is Thoracica inferior, the lower artery of the 
cheſt [ h], which is alſoa large one, and running down all along the ide of the cheſt, is the greateſt 
part of it ſcattered into the broad muſcle called Latifimus, which moves the ſhoulder backward from 
From its up- the bicſt, From the upper part of the axillary Artery ariſcs one called ſcapwlaris externa, the outer 
Per part once blade-artery | i |, which climbing up to the top of the ſhoulder is diſſeminated into the Muſcles that 
cover the gibbous fide of the ſhoulder-blade. The remaining part of the axillary artery paſſes on in 
company of the Baſfilick vein to the arm, upon all which it is afterward ſpent, of whoſe diſiribution we 
will ſpeak in the following Chapter. . 
That which remains yet of the aſcendent Trunk | L] being ſuſtained with the Th near to the 
The ſleepy Upper part of the breſt-bone, is divided into two branches | MM | which they call carotides or ſoporales, 
Artcries, the ſleepy arteries, becauſe they being obſtructed, or any way ſtopt, we preſently fall afleepz ot which 
Valuerda witneſſes in Anatom. lib. 6, c. 11. that Realdus Columbus made trial in a young man, among 
a great company of men. They are unequal in bigneſs, the right one being much thicker than the 
ttt, but they tend direRtly upward, being carried along the {ides of the neck, and faltned to the 
rough artery, and to the internal jugular veins, by the benefit of a membrane, and when they arc 
-  - cometothe cups, are divided into two branches| N of which one is the outer, theother the inner 
The diviſion one : that is the leſs, this is the greater. The outer | O] ſends propagations [ F] to the checks and 
_—_— ly muſcles of the face 3 then when it is come to the car, it is divided in twain for one branch | | of it 
branch of the $9£S tO the back ſide of the car, from which two branches under the ear enter the nether jaw through 
hs * the tirſt hole of it, that is ſeated at his proceſſes, and throughout the length thereof are diſſeminated 
into the roots of all the lower teeth, that which remains, going, out at the ſecond hole, which is pla- 
cedat thechin, is ſcattered into the lip. The outer branch vo creeps through the Temples and 
The inner, or fore-head, and is ſpent upon the muſcles of the face.” The inner branch | P ] of the flecpy artery, or 
branch of the arteria Encephalica, the brain-artery, is carricd into the =—_Y and having icattered ſome propaga- 
_ tions to the tongue and throttle, is divided about the baſis a the skull, into two unequal branches, 
e diviſion , , , ; 
thereof into £0 Wit, a greater and a lefſer one. The lefſer and hindmolſt | 5] is carried together with the greater 
Encephalick branch of the internal Jugular-vein, to the back-fide of the skull, enters through the le- 


a leſicr and 
greater cond hole of the occipitinm or nowl-bone, and goes into the ſinus or canale of the thick membrane, 
branch. The greater and more forward | t ] having entered the cavity of the skull through a hole made on 


purpoſe for it in the temple-bone, and attained to the ſaddle of the wedge-bone, going every where 
under the hard membrane; firſt of all propagates a branch on both ſides into the fide of the thick 
membrane, then in Beaſts ſcattering an infinite number of ſurcles makes the Rete mzrabile or wonder- 
ful net, which indeed may be found in a Man too, but it is very little, and ſeems but a ſhadow in re- 
{pc& of that in Beaſts. Theſe ſurcles bcing thus placed it pierces through the thick membrane ot the 
brain, and having got out of it, ſends another propagation out of the skull, through the ſecond hole 
of the wedge-bone to the eye and its-muſcles, as alſo to the temple mulcle, that lifts up the lower jaw; 
and then going ſtraight up to the ſide of the phlegmatick glandule, it is divided into two branches, 
A ſubdiviſion an uter, and an inner. The inner is joined with its fellow of the other fide, and being joined they 


of che greatCT+ ace walicd into many little arteries, which arc diſperſed through the thin membrane, and the very 
{ubſtance 
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ſubſtance of the brain, to the original of the optick nerves. The outer being reflected and ſuſtained 
with the thin membrane, goes into the forward ventricle of the brain 3 being divided into many ſur- 
cles, which are united with thoſe little axterics which ariſe from the vertebralis or artery of the rack- 
bones;ſome with thoſe which the vertebral artery ſcatters through the baſis of the head under the 
brain, but others with thoſe which it difleminates through the thin membrane and ſubſtance of the 
brain, together with which they make the plexus choroides, | 


| CHAP. IL 
Declares the Hiſtoy of the Axillary Artery, being diſtributed through the Arm, 


He Axillary Artery theretore when it is come to the arm, taking the name of the Arm-trunk hen thanns. 
| [FF] is carried in one undivided ſtock, beyond the bent of the cubit through the inlide of xs, the trunk 
the arm, diſperſing ſome ſmall propagations on both ſides to the muſcles that lie on the in- of the arm. 
fide of the upper part of the arm. But it' goes falt by the inner or deep branch of the Balilick Vein, 
a5 an unſeparable companion of it, whoſe conduct and ſteps it every where follows. But preſently 
falling down by the back-lide of the upper part of thearm, where the muſcles which extend the 
cubit ſtick to it, it ſends forth two propagations | land m] the lower of which isa very notable one, 
and ſo it is writhed back toward the bent of the cubit, and having attained thereunto it rcaches out 
twoſurcles| rn ] one of cach fide, ſo maniteſt, that the pulſe is there oftentimes evidently enough 
perceived. Then going under the bent of the cubit, through the inſide of it, and finking down be- 
twixt the two muſcles that bend the ſecond and third bones of the four fingers, it is cut [ G] into The diviſion 
two notable branches, one of which is an outer, the other an inner one. The outer | H] is carried thereof into 


along the radiws, or leſſer bone of the cubit (whence I call it Radixs) and goes dircly to the writ, in to branches- 


The outer 


which place Phyſicians feel the pulſe, it being very manifeſt, by reaſon that the artery lies next un- Came, 


der the skin. But not far from the root of the wriſt it ſhoots out a little branch | o} which runs 
under the tendons of the muſcles which extend the thumb, into the outtide of the hand, and is ſpent 
upon the muſcles, which are placed betwixt the firſt bone of the thumb, and that of the after-wrilt, 
which ſupports the fore-hnger. This branch being propagated, going under the inner annular li- 
gament of the wriſt, and the broad tendon of the palm mulcle, it is divided into three branches | ppp] 
like the vein and nerve that are its companions. The firſt of theſe goes to the infide of the thumb, 
the ſecond to the inſide of the fore-finger, and the third to that of the middle, The firſt and fecond 
arecach of them parted into two kyganches; the third is undivided. The inner branch of the trunk T1. ;nne: 
of the arm | 1] runs ſtrait along the #1na or greater bone of the cubit (and tor that reaſon I call it branch. 
Cubitews) and 1s diſperſed into the palm of the hand. But it is ſo hidden among the muſcles, that it 

is hardly perceived to beat, unleſs in lean folks 3 and therefore Phyticians always lay their hands upon 

the outer branch when they f@l the pulſe in the wriſt, But it paſſes on under the tranſverſe ligament 

of the wriſt, and the tendon of the palm muſcle, in company of a vein and nerve, and ſcatters two 

branches into the little finger, as many into the ring finger, and one into the vutlide of the middle, 
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CHAP. III. 


Shews the Inferiour or Deſcendent Trunk, of the great Artery, and the propagation thereof 
through the middle and loweſt Bellies. 
E have ſaid above, that the great Artery | A] as ſoon as it is gotten above the Pericardium 
| A / or Purſe of the Heart, is divided | B ] into two branchesz ot which one goes upward, the, 
other deſcends to the parts below. We have already handled the upper branch; it re- 
mains that we explain the other alſo, 

Thedeſcendent trunk thereof | Q anſwering in proportion to the ſtock of a Tree, is carried down 
to the fifth rack-bone of the cheti, and declining ſomewhat to the left cleaves to that fide of the body 
of the rack-bones, and ſo deſcends leiſurely. When it has now palt the midriff through that divi- x; progrefs. 
ſion reſembling a ſemi-circle, which is betwixt the productions of the ſeptum tranſverſum or midritf, 
preſently it runs out by the rack-bones of the loins, leaning upon the middle of their body, till it come 
to the laſt of them, where near to the Os ſacrum it is divided | R | into two notable branches | SS} 
which with our Anatomiſts we will call T/iace, the Iliacal arteries trom their fituation. In this jour- jes propaga« 
ney it ſcatters many propagations from it ſelf, which are very worthy to bediligently obſerved, be- tions. 
cauſe from thence we may cafily give a reaſon of many accidents in Diſeaſes. But they are in number 
eight, the Intercoftal arteries, the two Phrenice or arterics of the midriff, the Celiacal one, then the 
upper Meſenterick, the two emulgents, as many ſpermatical ones, at latt the lower Mcſenterick, and 
the Lambares, or arteries of the loins. Ot theſe the Intercoſtals are ſcattered, whileft the trunk is 
yetin the cheſt; the reſt, whilcſt it paſſes on through the loweſt Belly. But ſome of them accom- 
pany the branches of the gatc-vein, as the Caliacal, and both the Meſenterical arteries, others thole 
| of the hollow vein, as the reft, Now we will treat of theſe in order, begining from the Intercolials 
or arteries between theribs, which arc placed uppermoſt, Preſently therefore after the defcendent 
trunk | Q ] is ifſued forth, from its backſide it {ends over little branches on both ſides to the di- 
ſtances of the eight lower ribs, which they call Intercoftales inferiores, the lower artcries between the 1,21; ;:. 
ribs | uuu ] in reſpe& of the upper Intercoſtal, of which we have ſpoken above, Thele aflociating feriores, thear- 
themſelves with the veins and nerves, of the ſame name, go ſtraight on by the lower fide of the ribs reries be- 
where peculiar ſinus or channels are cut out for them. But as the Intercoſtal:veins reach wn the true $2 _ 
ribs onely to the grifles, but in the baltard ones ſomewhat farther, to wit, to the fides of the abdomen; _ 2h 


ſoalſo the arteries cnd in them together with the bony parts of the ribs, but in theſe run out a little 
tarther; 


The deſcer- 


denttrunk. - 


———_—_ 
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farther. And theſe arteries ſend over ſome propagations through the holes of the nerves to the ſpinal 
marrow, and to the muſcles that lie upon the rack-bones of the back, jult as we have ſaid the inter- 


Their uſe. coſtal veins were propagated.” But the uſe of them is to.diffuſe the vital ſpirit, and the bloud to 
' the muſcles betwixt the ribs, beſides which they have alſo another notable office, to wit, of carryin 
down the water and purulent matter that is gathered together in the cheſt, into the great artery, an 
from thenceby the emulgent branches to the bladder. Although I am not ignorant that the moſt 
learned Fallopius and others, who have read before me in this moſt famous Univerſity of Padxa, have 
ſhewn another way to their Auditors 3 by which either purulent matter or water might be conveyed 
forth by help of the kidneys, to wit, the vein ſine part, or without a companion, a little branch whereof 
in the left {ide goes into the emulgent of the left kidney. But this way which we ſhew through the 
Intercoſtal arteries, is by much the ſhorter 3 that I paſs by this, that any matter heaped together may 
be more eafilydiſpatched away through the arteries than the veins. Nor needs any one here to be 
affraid leſt the vital ſpirits ſhould be inteed from theſe excrementitious and ill humours, whereby 
the heart may incur fearful ſymptoms 3 when we willingly grant (which experience alſo hath often 
taught us) that whileſt the corrupt matter is emptied out by the urine, the ſick parties have often 
fallen into fits of ſwouning, and other diſeaſes; ſometimes alſo have died ſuddenly when the pec- 
cant humour hath been of too great a quantity, or too bad a quality, and hath offered ſo much vio- 
lence to Nature, that the heat and ſpirits have been overcome therewith. But here a certain place in 
= — Hippocrates calls upon me to explain it, which has long and often troubled my mind. The place is in 
bn _—_ py Coacis prenotionibus, where he ſays, They, who together with the heart have their whole lungs infla- 
© med, ſo that it falls to the fide, are deprivedof motion alloverz and the parties ſo diſcaſcd lie cold, 
ſenſleſs, and die the ſecond or third day. But if this happen to the lungs without the heart, they live 
not ſo long : yet ſome alſo are preſerved. I have often thought with my ſelf, what ſhould be that 
ſympathy of the heart and lungs with the brain and nerves, that from the inflammation of thoſe 
parts, the Patient ſhould beſo deprived of ſenſe and motion all over, when the ſame Heppocrates 
teacheth in the ſame place, that the diſcaſed ſuffer ſuch deprivation in that part, and livid ſpots ap- 
pear on the outſide about the rib, whereabout the Aorte (ſo he ſeems to call the lobes or diviſion of 
the lungs) being inflamed fall to the ſides. But if they be not much inflamed, ſo that they fall not 
down tothe fidez he ſays that there is a pain indeed allover, but no deprivation of ſenſe or motion, . 
nor any ſpots appear. Having deliberated often with my ſelt, at length I came to be of this opinion z 
that there was no other cauſe, but the ſympathy betwixt theſe Intercoſtal arteries, and the marrow 
in the back-bone. . This ſympathy ariſes from thoſe propagations which we told you paſt through 
the holes of the rack-bones of the cheſt into the back-bone. Wherefore if the lungs and heart beſo 
mightily inflamed, that great plenty of bloud ruſh into the great artery, whereupon it ſwells, as alſo 
theſe veſſels betwixt the ribs, and conſequently thoſeſurcles which go to the marrow of the back-bonez 
truly it cannot be, but that both the marrow and the nerves which iſſue out of it, be compreſt ; from 
whence what elſe can follows but the reſolution of thoſe parts, fnto whit thoſe nerves arg implanted, 
and to which they impart the faculty'of motion? This opinion ſeems to me to be wonderfully conhr- 
med by a certain pretty obſervation, which the learned Cornelius Gemma hath in his Book, De Hemiti- 
treo Peſtilenti. A certain ſtudious young man, ſays he, through the whole courſe of his diſcaſe, had 
his left eye leſs than the other. He was pained in the left fide, eſpecially all the time the fit raged 
but about the criſis or judication thereof, the artery of his left leg being ſwollen up was moved accor- 
ding to its length, that being to. be ſeen by us it ſeemed to be turned upward and downward like a 
Rope pulled back. Who will not here willingly confeſs, that this matter was in the arteries, when 
the criſis was made by them? But from this that hath been ſaid a reaſon may be allo given of another 
obſervation of Galen, which is 1.4. De locis Aﬀeti. c.4. where heſays thus: Ina certain man who was 
troubled with a vehement inflammation of the lungs, as well the outer as the inner parts of his arm, 
from the cubit to the very ends of his fingers labourcd with difficulty of ſenſe, and their motion alſo 
was ſomewhat impaired. In the ſame man alſo the nerves which are in the firſt and ſecond diſtances 
betwixt the ribs, ſuſtained harm. And a little after, This man was quickly reſtored to his health,to wit, 
a medicin being applicd to the place from whence the nerves iſſue torth, near to the firſt and ſecond 


: ſpaces betwixt the ribs. By reaſon of the ſame branches. betwixt the ribs John Valeriola, the ſon of 
that Phyſician, whole obſervations we have, being yet a boy, ſuffered Convullion-fits in a grievous 

Pleurific, 
2, The arteries called Phrenice of the midrift, | xx ] are two; one of each ſide, which arifing out of the 
Phrenice , the Trunk, preſently after it is come forth of the hollow of the cheſt, being divided into more branches, 
cially into the lower ſide of it,near to the rack-bones of the back. 


_— of the are ſcattered into the midriff, but _ 
—_ They ſprinkle ſome ſmall twigs alſo into the upper part, which afterwards go to the Pericardium or 


purſe of the heart, there where it grows to the midriff, 
36 The Czliaca or Stomach artery is but one, ſo called, becauſe it ſends over branches to the Kori, 


__ that is, the Stomach. This being moſt like to the ſplenick branch of the Gate-vein, affords many 
branches to the Stomach, Liver, Bladder of Gall, Kall, the Gut Dxodenwm, the beginning of the Feju- 
num or empty Gut, a part of the Colon or Colick Gut, the Sweet-bread and Spleen. But it ariſes out 

The twobran. ®f te fore-ſide of the. body of the trunk, and being ſtaid up all the way by the upper part of the lower 

ches thereof, Membrane of the Kall, is divided into two notable branches, but of unequal bigneſs ; one of which 

The right goes tothe right the other to the left : that is the leſs, this is the greater. The right branch there- 

branch, fore is joined with the deſcendent Gate-vein in the Pancreas or Sweet-bread, that is placed under the 

hinder part of the ſtomach, and leaning there upon the membranes of the Kall goes to the Liver; and 
its {mallneſs is worth the taking notice of, if you look upon the largeneſs of the Liver, which the An- 
cients long ſince, and many at this day have made the Work-houſe of the Bloud. But it is inſerted 
in the hollow part, near to the trunk of the Gate-vein, and is ſo ſmall, becauſe that part of the Liver 
which entertains the roots of the Gate-yein, needed not a greater artery 3 but the other part which 

hath 


rn 
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hath the propagations of the hollow vein,receives great plenty of vital ſpirits ſent over from the heart 

through the hollow vein. Yet before it enters into the liver, it diſſeminates in the way many ſurcles, Propagations 
and thoſe partly from its upper fide, partly from its lower : from the upper ſide two, firlt, that which from its upper 
I call Pyloricus, which ariſes in the midway, and being divided into many little branches is ſcattered P** 
intothe backſide of the right orifice of the ſtomach. The outer is called Cyftice gemelle, the Twin- 

arteries of the bladder of gall, which are two litrle branches, and gp into the bladder of gall, and "oe = 
preſently are divided into many propagations. From the lower fide likewiſe twoariſe. The firſt is tower nr 
Epiplois dextra, or the right kall-artery, which is implantcd into the right fide of the lower membrane I. 

of the kall, and part of the colick gut avnexed thereunto. The outer is cleft into two branches, of 2. 
which one is called Inteftinalis, the gut-artery, paſſes on to the dnodenumand the beginning of the jeju- 

zum, or empty gut : the other named Gaftro-epiplois dextra, the right ſtomach and kall-artery, ſome- 

what larger than the former, turns down to the right fide of the bottom of the ttomach, and being 

—_— by the upper membrane of the kall, iſſues out ſome ſhoots from the upper part to the fore 

and back-ſides of the ſtomach z but trom the lower to that membrane of the kall upon which it leans. 

The left and greater branch is called Arteria fplenica, the Spleen artery, which ſticking to the lower The left 
membrane of the kall and the glandules placed therein, paſſes on together with the Spleen-vein, to branch. 
whieh it is faſtncd, and in the like manner diſtributes its propagations tothe Spleen. But in the way Propagations 
likewiſe it diſtributes branches from both parts of it : from the upper iſſues Gaftrica the ſiomach artery, 72m 5 upper 
which reaches into the middle of the hinder part of the ſtomach, or that wherewith it leans upon the _- 
back, and aſcending from thence it compaſles the left orifice of the ſtomach round about like a 
Crown, and difperſes lictle twigs, partly upward to the end of the Gulletz partly downward, atd 
thoſe greater and more numerous, into the ltomach, and ſo it makes the Arteria Coronaria or Crown- 
artcry. like to the Crown-vein, which ariſes trom the Gate-vein, as we have faid in the fore-going 
Treatiſe, But from its lower fide the Spleen-artery ſends out the Epiplois ſiniftra or lett Kall-artery, From its 
about that part whercwith it now attains to the Spleen, which runs out into the left ſide of the mem- lower part. 
brane of the lower part of the Kall. This artery preſently after its riſe, is cleft into two branches, 
which part very far aſunder from each other, from which many other arteries ariſe, that are all con- 

' ſumed upon the ſaid membrane of the Kall, and the Cffick gut that is ticd thereto, Theſe branches 

being iflued, the Splecn-artery draws ncarer to the Spleen, and jult like the vein of the ſame name, Its diviſion. 
which accompanies it all the way, is cleft into two branches like the letter Y, one of which may be 

called the upper, the other the lower, which afterward entering by the hollow part of the Spleen are 

ſplintercd into an infinite number of little ſprigs, ſo that there are five times more arteries there than 

veins. Whence it comes to pals, that in.inflammations ot the Spleen, if you lay your hand to the left 
Hypochondrium, or place under the Grifle of the baſtard ribs, it ſeems to pant. But before this entery 

of the artery, the lower branch makes a notable AnaſtomeFs or inoculation with the lower branch of 

the vein, and propagates a twig to the lower membrane ot the Kall, But from the upper branch 

ifſues one called Gaftro-epiplois finiftra, the lett izomach and Kall-artery, which being faltened to the 

upper membrane of the Kall, is derived into the left fide ot the bottom of the Romach, beltowing 

little branches upon the fore and back-fides of it, or alſo upon the upper part of the Kall. ' Another 

ifſuing from the upper branch, make the vas breve arterioſum, orlhort arterial veſſel, carries, like the | 
vein, its name-ſake, to the left fide and orifce of che ſtomach. The uſe of the right branch which The uſe of 
gocs to the Liver, beſides the common one which it hath, is this, as often as the bladder of Gall is ob- right branch, 
ſtructed, to carry down the choler to the Guts, and eſpecially to the Color, into which ſome of its Why ulcers 
branches are implanted, Which is the reaſon, that in bloudy fluxes the Ulcers are almoſt always found ME more = 
in the great Guts, and cſpecially in the Colon, very ſeldom in the ſmall ones. * For this artery, when no —_ 
cither the Liver being over hot bree ndance of choler, or the bladder of Gall is obſtructed recei- The uſe of the 
vivg into it ſelf tore of choler, carriesN directly over to the Colon, or Colick gut. In like manner clefe. 

the uſe of the left branch, or Spleen artery, beſides the common one, is to throw down choler, melan- 

choly, and wheay humours, it at any time the Spleen abound with them to the Guts, Moreover by 

this fame way the wateriſh humours in ſuch as have the Dropſie, are ſometimes committed cither to 

the Guts, or tothe Kidnics and Bladder. This ſame branch is that by which the drink paſſes fo ſud- 

denly through the whole body, and by which ill humours are caſt out by Vomit, This ſame is the 

cauſe,that upon a full ſtomach we make little water,but more when the concoction therein is tinithed. 

For the Stomach being much diſtended preſſes it, but that once empty, it can perform its office, This 

fame branch teaches us that a ſlender diet is to be preſcribed to them who are to take Purges, that the 

way may be open for the Medicins, as well that by which the excrements are ſent over the Stomach, 

as that by which they are conveyed to the Guts, This fame branch alſo, if you add the two Meſen- 

tericks, is the ſeat of the hypochondriacal Melancholy. For this difcaſe arifing from the obſtruction 

of the entrails which are contained in the loweſt belly, it is neceſſary that the arteries here ſhould ſuffer 

very much, which the very ſymptoms that happen in this diſeaſe, may ſufficiently inform us. by, » 

Meſenterica ſuperior, the upper artery of the Meſentery | y] ariſes a little below the Cerliacal, being 
diſtributed like the Meſeraick Vein (which is its companion) with numerous propagations in the guts Meſ 
called Nirm and Fejunm, as alſo that Region of the Colon which reaches from the hollow of thedaver er 
as far as the right Kidney, and ſo for the moſt part into the npper part of the Meſentery. In which ;; ne 
place it is to be obſerved, that the Artery ſometimes lies upon the Vein, ſometimes on the contrary the 
Vein upon the Artery, and ſois carried betwixt the membranes of the Meſentery. But theſe Arteries 
in many places in the Meſentery have glandules, which were made for the free perſpiration of the vel- 
{c1s,and eſpecially of the Arterics 3 whereby it comes topaſs, that theſe glandules labouring with a hard 
tumor or ſeirrhus, the veſſels are comprelt, and a pining away of the whole body follows tacrefipon, 

The Emulgent arteries | 7 are two, one the right, and another the left one. Bork iflue out under 3 
the fore-mentioned Artery, where the tirſt and ſecond rack-bones of theloins are coupled together by Enulgentes, 


the ligament.But they ariſe out of either fide of the trunk although not dixectly over againlt one _ 
ther, 


*. 
Meſenterica ſus 
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24 
ther, as alſo it isin the Emulgent veins, the right one being lower than the left. Theſe Arteries, 
when they come to the Kidney, are cleft into two branches, with which they are inſerted into the 
ſinus or channels of the cavity of the Kidnies, and like the Veins are conſumed in an infinite number 

Their Uſe, of little Sprigs upon their ſubſtance. Their uſe, beſides the common one, is to: purge out the whey, 
which is found-in great plenty in the Arteries. 

6, The Spermatical or Seed-Arteries | « | are likewiſe two, which ariſe out of the fore-part of the 

Spermatice, Trunk of the great Artery, their originals touching each other ; for the left Artery iſſues not from the 

emulgent, as the left ſpermatical Vein does. Afcerward in their deſcent they are made faſt to the 


4 


Veins of their own fide, and in men are carried through the proceſſes of the Peritoneum or Rim of the 
Belly to the Teſticles 3 but in Women, when they come ſomewhat near to the Teſticles, they are di- 
vided into twoparts, one of which is carried to the Tefticles , the other to the bottom of the 
Womb. But the Arteries do ſo come tothe Womb, that they onely water it at the ſides, and picrce 
not atall into the inner parts of it. Which truly came to paſs by the great providence of wiſeſt Na- 
ture, fince it had not been ſo ſafe to have brought them down to the inner ſurface of the Womb, 
by.reaſon that in the coming forth of the Child very great ifſuings of bloud would be cauſed, to the 
no ſmall danger of the Woman in Childbed, if the Arteries had been annexed to the Womb on the 
inſide, Hencealſo it is, that in the time of delivery they flow by little and little, not ruſhing down 
with violence. 

7.  Meſenterica inferior, the lower Artery of the Meſentery | &], ariſes near to the Os ſacrum, or great 
/- _— #M- bone, a little above the diviſion of the Trunk into the Iliacal branches, and goes into the left fide of 
; the Colon, and into the ſirzit Gut, deſcending with the hxmorrhoidal Veins to the very end of the 
Fundament, and making the hzmorrhoidal Arteries. It is queſtioned coricerning the uſe of both the 
Meſentericks, whether beſides the common, they have any peculiar one. For Galen in his 4. Book of 
the Uſe of the Parts, ſeems to make mention of ſome other when he would have part of the Chylus 
Its Uſe, to beattracted by them. And in the Book, Whether bloud be contained in the Arteries, in the fifth 
Chapter he ſays, If we divide the loweſt Belly, and the inner Membrane, we ſhall plainly ſee the Artc- 

ries in the Meſentery hlled with Milk in Kids newly yeancd ; but in living Creatures that are grown, 

full of fomething elſe. In which words Aniffpmical experience teaches us, that not onely the Meſe- 

raick Veins but Arteries alſo do manitelily draW the Chylus to them, Which being ſo indeed, it is al- 

together to be belicvcd that the Chylus is either afterward tranſported by them into the Veins, or 

Elſe turned into bloud by the Arteries themſelves, Nor will this ſeem wonderful to any one who 

ſhall conſider alſo that the Mothers bloud is conveyed through the Umbilical Arterics to the Child 

whilcſ it is yet ſhut up in the Womb. But it the bloud which is received up by the Veins ought yet to 

be better worked, as any diligent inquircr into Nature will conclude it ought 3 truly that which is 

received by the Arteries will require to be ſo much the more exa&ly laboured, by how much the bet- 

ter it is than that of the Veins. But it is ſo laboured in the Arteries themſelves, and in the Spleen, 

being.haled into the Caeliacal Artery and carried tothe Spleen. And this is an excellent uſe of the 

Meſenterick Arteries, whileſt a man enjoys perfect health ; beſides which we will add another alſo, 

as often as he leaves to be in health. For theſe Arterics take to them the excrements of the whole 

body, that they may carry them down to the Guts, in like manner as the Veins do, by which Nature 

doth both attra&t the Chylws, and likewiſe expell the noiſom humours out of the body, as choler, 

phlegm, and melancholy. Choler is thus expelled oftentimes in continual and intermitting cholerick 

Fevers, a ſolution whereof follows by a looſneſs : Phlegm is ſo expelled, as often as bloudy Fluxes 

happen to ſuch as have the Gout in the feet, which eaſe them of their pain, if the intent of Nature 

be advanced by the help of a wiſe Phyſician. Laſtly, Melancholy is conveyed out by both the Meſen- 

tericks, but eſpecially by the hzmorrhoidal branch : whenggg#ippocrates ſays, 6. Epidem. He which 

has the Emroids naturally, ſhall neither be troubled with theMin of the fide, or inflammation of the 

lungs, nor with Felons or black puſiles, called Terminthi, nor with the Leprolie, Canker, or other dif- 

An obſerya- eaſes. For there is a very great ſympathy betwixt the breſt and the hzmorrhoidal Artery , becauſe 
_ the Trunk out of which it ariſes, deſcending from the heart, preſently after it firſt iſſues from thence, 
propagates the intercoſtal branches. Moreover all black cholerick humors are purged by this means 

out of the whole body, that cankers and leprofie cannot be cauſed by them. From thele voluntary 

purgings which nature it ſelf has found out, we may now judg of ſuch as are cauſed by the help of a 

Phylician, and may be termed artificial, For an opinion of ſome men hath prevailed much in our 

age, that the body cannot be purged by clyſter, but only by thoſe medicines which are taken at the 

mouth. ButI will not only believe, but alſo being taught it by experience can witnels, that, it the 

Clykers contain in them purging medicines, the whole body is very commediouſly cleanſed. For 

the whole Colick-gut receiving the matter of the Clyter, the vertue it (elf of the medicine draws 

down the noiſome humors by the arteries out of the Aorta or great artery. Which being granted, 

& we may give a reaſon(which we have ſeen very often)why Suppoſitories made of white hellebore pro- 

*-v» duce theſameſymptoms, as are wont to be cauſed in them who have taken in white hellebore at the 

why anoint- Mouth. In like manner from hence we may fetch the reaſon why the belly is ſtrongly purged, the 
ing of the na- region about the navel being anointed with purging medicines. For the vertue of the medicine is 
vel with ſuch attracted by the arteries, and by them afterward it purges. Theſe arteries are they by which the 
—_ pirge difeaſe of the Colick is changed into the Gout, and on the contrary the Gout into the Colick, as we 
belly. have it in Hippocrates, 6, Epidem. Se. 4. wherc he ſays: One that was vexed with the pain of the 
How the Co- Colick on the right ſide, had ſome eaſe whilſt the Gout held him 3 but this difeaſe being curcd, he 
lick is changed was pained more. The reaſon whereof was this, becauſe that humor, which cauſed the Gout, was 
= _ «on  carricd out of the joints to the colick-gut, whereby the Colick diſeaſe was increaſed, Lawrentius in- 
conrary, = Quiring into the cauſe of this, refers us to hidden and unknown paſſages, to which, it ſeems to me 
that we need not fly, if we ſay that the humors are brought out oi the crural arteries into the Trunk, 


and out of this into the Meſenterick branches, and laſtly, out of theſe into the guts z tor ay + is »” 
ort 


— 
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ſhorteſt, and moſt convenient way, Nor is there any reaſon, that we ſhould be afraid of that pollu- 
tion of the vital ſpirits, which they will object to us if the excrementitious humors paſs through the 
arteries 3 for this betrays their great ignorance as well in Anatomy as in ſolid Phyſick : and it would 
be very eaſie, if I would digreſs, to prove in this place, that a great part of the humors in our body 
flow down through the arteries. For in them the ſtrength of nature exceeds, and is more vigorous, 
that whenſoever it is provoked, it is molt apt to expel 3 and the blood being ſtirred by their conti- 
nual beating, as alſo by its own nature, makes all that is therein more tit to low. And who will 
not believe that excrements are carried through the arteries, who conſiders the lowing down from 
the ſpleen, in which there being hve times more arteries, than there are veins, truly it is neceſſary 
that that ballaſt of the ſpleen be carried out through the Arterics. 

The four, Lwumbares or loin-arteries [yy » ] ariſe out of the backſide of the trunk of the great ar- 
tery, all along as paſſes through the region of the loins. They run through the common holes in 
the rack-bones of the Joins, and to their marrow, and alſo into the neighbouring muſcles. And at 
the ſide of the marrow, after they have entred the rack-bones, they climb up on both ſides to the 
brain together with the veins of the loins. But they are all cqually big, it you except thoſe two, which 
iſſue out near to the Os ſacrum or holy-bone, which are not only derived into the rack-bones to the 
marrow.and to the muſcles therebout,but are alſo ſent overthwart through the Peritoneum.and muſcle 
of the Abdomen, The two laſt are by ſome called Muſcxle ſuperiores the upper muſcle-arteries, and 
are diſtinguilht from the Laymbares. And theſe are the arteries, which it we obſerve, we ſhall cafily 
give the reaſons of many things, of which Phyſicians do ſtil] diſpute very hotly 3 but eſpecially of 
that moſt difficult queſtion, which is controverted among Phylicians, by what ways, and in what 
manner the colick ends in a pallie or in the falling ſickneſs. For we have the obſervation in Paulus 
Egineta lib. 3.c. 43. where he ſays: the colick, as it were by a certain pelſtilent contagion, ended 


with many in the falling ſickneſs, with others in a reſolution of the joints or palſie, their ſenſe re- enas in a Pat 
remaining 3 and they who fell into the falling ſickneſs, tor the molt part died 3 but they who fell fie or Epilefie 


into the pallie, were moſt of them preſerved z the caule of the diſeaſe being carried to another place 
in the ſolution.. For the humor that cauſed the diſeaſe, came back out of the colick gut through 
the meſenterical arterics, from whence being afterward tranſported into the trunk of the great Ar- 
tery.it came alſo to the Lambares or arteries of the loins, which ſwelling with blood preſt together the 
neighbouring nerves, from which came the paltie in the feet. And this we have otten obſerved, as 
well in our ſelves, as in others, eſpecially in tormer years, when theſe diſeaſes at Padua were Epide- 
mical. Yer the Pallie is-not always a perte&t one, but often (as I am wont to call it) imperfet, 
becauſe the power to walk isnot wholly taken away, but the diſcaſed ſtand on their feet with a great 
deal of difficulty. Many at that time being deceived in the knowledge of the diſeaſe, miſtaking this 
for a great weaknels of body contracted by their ſickneſs, endeavouring to take it away by cating 
and drinking largely, but in vain, This alfo is the cauſe, why the Falling-lickneſs, and Lethargies 
too, as we have oft-times ſeen, follow after the Colick, becauſe the matter being ſcnt over from the 
Meſenterick arteries to thoſe of the loins, may ealily go from them into the brain, to which thoſe 
very veſſels are carried. 

But the trunk of the great artery, when it is come to the laſt rack-bone of the loins, having taken 
its journey all the way, which we have ſhewed, under the hollow-vein at the left fide, here gets above 
the vein, lelt it ſhould be worn away in that continual motion by the hardnels of the holy-bone. 
But it is divided, no otherwiſe than the hollow-vein is into two notable branches | $.S.] which are 
called by Anatomilts the Iliacal arteries, from their ſituation, and being carried downwards obliquely 
to the thigh reſemble the Y of the Greeks turned upfide down. But they alfojult like the llacal 
veins, to which they are exaQly anſwering, before they be implanted into the thigh, ſhoot out a 
pretty number of branches. But from the lower tide of the artery betore the Iliacal branches be divi- 


Lumbarts. 


How the Ca- 
lick diſeaſe 


ded, iſſue forth ſacre the holy arteries, | 4 ] which are notable ones, and carried downward, leaning Sacres 


upon the holy-bone, paſs through the holes thereof, and run tothe marrow and backſide of the bone, 
And through theſe allo there is a way for the matter, that makes the Colick to cauſe the Palſie of the 
legs. 
"7" this a little below the diviſion of the Trunk, the Iliacal arteries are ſubdivided into two 
branches, one of which is the inner and leſs, the other outer and greater. The leſs and inner | T] 
ifſues out two propagations, one from its outſide, the other from its inſide. The outer | £ ] is com- 
monly called Mzſc#la, by us more direly Glutea the muſcle of the buttocks, becauſe it runs down 
with its name ſake vein, betwixt the holy and hip bones, where they part one from another, and 
ſcattcrs many twigs into the muſcles which lie upon the Os Tlirm, or hanch-bone, called Glutei, or 
the muſclcs of the buttocks 3 becauſethey are the authors of them. 


The inner is called Hypegaſtrica [7 ] which is very notable, and large, and being carried dircAly The diviſion 
down to the lower fide of the holy-bone, it affords certain propagations in men to the bottom and of the lliacal 


neck of the bladder, as alſo to the firait gut, which alſo may be called the Hemorrhoidal arteries 3 arteries into 
an inner and 


but in women 3 to whom this branch is ſomewhat larger, it diſtributes a great number of propagatt- ——_ 


ons, beſides thoſe to the forenamed parts, into the lower region alſo of the bottom of the wom 


l, 


and likewiſe into its neck. Hence we may gather the reaſon, why, if the womb reach to the middle Glutes. 


of the hip, Convullions are cauſed, as Hippocrates witnefleth, lib. de natura muliebri. As alloit the 
womb fall down to the hip, why the monthiy flowers are ſuppreſt, and a pain is cauſed in the ſoft- 
neſs of the ſides, and in the loweft belly. For the blood which nature drives to the womb, cannot 
be laid in there, the arteries being preſt together with the falling down of it 3 ſo that neceſſarily flow- 
ing back, it fills the neighbouring veins and arteries, which ſwelling up cauſe theſe pains,for we have 
oft-times (cen in difſe&tions, 'thele veins ſo ſwoln, that they have been ſeven fold bigger then them- 
ſelves. Hence alſo a reaſon may be given of the thirty ſecond Aphoriſm of the fifth {ection in the 


ſame Hippocrates, where he witnefleth, that a woman yomiting blood is rid ct her dilcalc _ the 
iſſuing 


2. 
H) pogaſtrica, 
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ifſuing forth of her Terms. Which happening by the conſent of all, by revulſion” or attraftion of 

the humour to a contrary part, and that not by the benefit of the Veins, becauſe the veins of the Sto= 

mach ariſe out of the Gate-vein, but they of the Womb from the hollow one 3 there is no other ſym- 

pathy to be ſought for, than that which is cauſed by the Arteries, eſpecially when the Hypogaſtrick or 

Artery, of the lower part of the loweſt belly is not far diſtant from the Cceliacal, or Anery of the Sto- 

mach. Hence likewiſe a reaſon will be given of the Aphoriſm that follows this, wherein he judgeth 

the Hemorrhagia or abundant iſſuing forth of bloud at the noſtrils to be profitable when the monethly 

_ _  *Courſesdofail. The remaining part of the leſſer Iliacal Artery deſcends, and brings forth the Umbi- 
_ unbi- "ical or Navel Artery [+], which is carried down near to the length of the great Artery, and is tied 
— -with ſtrong membranes to the ſides of the bladder of urine. But it looſes its hollowneſs in thoſe 

. .... _ thatare onceout of the womb. After this [8] like the Iliacal vein which is joined to it, it goes 
Prepagalont through the hole of the ſhare-bone or Os pubrs, which before it be =_ it takes gp it a propagation 
on ne ' iſued from the outer Iliacal branch, and ſo goes out of the hole, and being departed from it ſpends 
Uiacal branch, it (elf, in like manner as the inner Iliacal vein does upon the muſcles 3 partly thoſe with which 
the hole is ſtopt 3 and partly thoſe which ariſe from the ſhare-bone. At length being terminated at 

the middle almoſt of the length of the thigh, the end of it meets | |, and is united with the ends of 

the branches [ :], of the inner Muſcle-artery of the Leg, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the next Chapter. 

1. The greater or outer Iliacal artery [ V] produces likewiſe two propagations, the firſt of which [i] 
—_—_— -4 is called Epigaſtrica, which arifing from the outſide of it, a little before it paſſes through the Peritoneum 
om nee gh orrim of the belly, is reflected upward, and aſcends by the inſide of the ſirait muſcle, till about the Na- 
ofthe lower YVeElit be inoculated with the deſcendent Mammary Artery. The other | +] is called Pudenda, which 
belly. isa little inner propagation, being not divided into ſo many branches, as the vein of that name is. 
\ Padenda,or the But it ariſes preſently after the Artery is gone out of the Peritoneum, and being carried overthwart 
mg, along the commiſſure or joining together of the ſhare-bones, is ſpent at the privy parts upon the skin 
Y FAB. | of the Yard, That which remains of this Trunk, goes into the cru [X] whereof we ſhall now ſpeak, 


— 


CHAP. IV. 


The Propagations of the outer Tliacal branch, which are diſtributed through the Crs, or 
great foot, containing, the thigh, leg, and foot. 


| Ftcr that the outer branch [ V] hath propagated the fore-mentioned branches, it departs out 
The Trunk of 


— 


of the Peritoneum or rim of the belly, andat the groin is carricd into the Crus, by the ſame 
 >—b camo yte of way which the crural vein takes, under which it goes, and isjoined in company therewith 
_ mare: er” every where, and ſo it makes the Trunk of the Crural Artery [X] (as we will always call it). But 
propagations Preſently after it hath got beyond the Peritonexm, it iflues forth a propagation from the out-ſide, 
erc it be divi- which is called Mxſexla cruralis exterior, the outer Muſcle Artery of the Crus, which being carried 
ded, downward is propagated into the Muſcles that cover the fore-{ide of the bone of the thigh. Some- 
I. times over againſt this, but oftner a little below, yet on the in-lide another is brought torth, called 
Muſcula eruralis interna, the inner Muſcle-artery of the Crus | ] which is diſtributed in many branches 
through the third bending Muſcle of the thigh, called Triceps, and thoſe on the inſide of the thigh, as 
faras the Knee 3 the ends of which branches are joined with the end of the inner Iliacal Artery,which 
we told you deſcends through the hole of the thare-bones to the Crus. Theſe propagations being 
diſpatched away, the Crural Trunk deſcends from the Groin, together with the crural vein 3 and is 
ſo bent backward near to the bone of the thigh, that when it is come to the ham, it ſtands betwixt 
hindmoſt heads of the thigh. For prudent Nature does always obſerve this, to carry down the Veſ- 
ſcls about that fide of the joint where the bending 1s, left if they ſhould go on that ſide whercon the 
3. joint is extended, they ſhould be compreſt. But in the very mid-way as it were, as it runs down 
through the thigh, it ſends out a propagation [ = ] which breaking into more ſurcles, runs out through 
the Muſcles that are ſcared on the back fide ot the thigh, together with the ham-vein, and at length 
; deſcending through the ham (whence it is called Poplitea the ham-artery) is diſtributed with many 
4+ ſprigs into the Calt of the leg. But whilelt it ſtays in the ham it ſends out a propagation | f- ] on 
each ide te the ſides of the joint of the Knee, which then ſinking deeper, are conſumed partly in the 
joint it (elf, partly upon the Muſcles called Gafterocnemii that make the Caltz from whence they are 
called Swrales, the Artcries of the Calf. 
After that the Crural Trunk lies inthe Ham [ Y ], it ſends forth a propagation from its out-ſide 
[5] which runs down near to the Fibla or lefſer bone of the leg, and is hid betwixt the Muſcle that 
moves the foot outward, and the ſecond bending Muſcle of the Inſtep, and diſtributes it ſeli into the 
reſt, that lie cn the fore-part of the leg, as far as they are fleſhy, and till they begin to be contorted 
by the outer ankle. A little under this {ame another Artery [ 7 | is brought forth out of the back-fide 
, cfthe Trunk, which runsdown as far as to the mixing together of the tendons of the Calt-muſcles. 
Thcn another [v] iflues out of the ſame back-ſide of the Trunk, but under the ſecond, which deſcen- 
ding and paſſing through the tranſverſe ligament, runsdown by the top of the foot, and is diffuſed 
into the Muſcles that move the toes outward, The remainder | T ] of the Trunk is carried down- 
ward by the back-ſide of the leg, and about the inner ankle offers a {urcle | © ] to the foot, which goes 
tothe muſcle of the great toe, and creeps through the top of the foot. But the Trunk it (elflying hid 
amovg the tendons of the Mulcles of the toes is cut [ x; |into two branches 3 of which the inner | | 
beſtows two ſurcles upon the great toe 3 two upon the tore toe, and one upon the middle z che outer 
[]two upon the little toe, and two upon the toes next to it, on the lower fide. But although the 
progrelsof the Arteries be for the molt part ſuch, as we have deſcribed, yet what we have ſaid for- 
merly of the Veins; that their diſtribution varies much, not onely according to the diverlity of bodics, 
but alſo of ſides in the body of the ſame man, is true alſo of the Arteries, which in divers men arc - 
2m n 
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An Explanation of the T a1 of the ARTERIES: 


This Table compriſcs the Delineation of the great Artery, entire and free ſrom all the Parts. . 
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He large beginning of the great Ar- 

| tery, where it iſſues out of the left 

ventricle of the heart : but pre- 

ſently after its riſe, and before it yet falls out 

of the Pericardium or purſe of the beart, it 

ſhoots forth the two Coronary Arteries aa, 

which incompaſi the baſis of the heart in man- 
ner of a Crown. 

But preſently having paſt the Pericar- 
dium, #t is divided B into two trunks ;, one 
of which is tbe aſcendent C, the other the de- 
ſeendent one Q. 

The Aſcendent trunk, C, is by and by di- 
vided into the two ſubclavian Arteries D D, 
both which when they have attained to the 
firſt rib, ſcatter many propagations , partly 
from the higher partly from the lower ſide. 

From the lower fide iſſues Intercoſtalis 
ſuperior, the upper Artery between the robs 
b, congmunicating particular twigs to the di- 
ſtances of the four upper ribs, 

From the higher ſide iſſue three, The firſt 
is Vertcbralis, the Artery of the rack:bones 
c, creeping on by the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
rack-bones of the neck, as far as to the skyll. 

The ſecond mammaria, the Artery of the 
dugs d, which deſcending under the breſt 
bone, runs out as far as to the ſeat of the na- 
vel, and diſtributes ſprigs into the diſtan- 
ces of the griftles of the true ribs, and 
then into the muſcles that lie wpon the 
breſt ,, at length about the navel it joins by 
anaſtomoſis or inocxlatoon x, with the aſcen- 
ding Epigaſtrick Artery 1. The third Cer- 
vicalis, or the Artery of the back ſide of the 


neck e, is propagated to the muſcles on the 


the bead. 

Theſe branches being iſſed out, the ſub- 
clavian Artery goes to the arm-pit, and takes 
the name of Axillaris about E, and fo is dif- 
fuſed into the arm, Tet before it enters 
thereinto, it ſhoots out ſonee twigs from both 
parts of it : from the lower three, of which 
the firſt t, is called Scapularis interna the 
inner blade Artery, becauſe it is ſpent upon 
the muſcles that cover the hollow ſide of the 
ſhoulder-blade. The ſecond is Thoracica 


back ſide of the neck,, as far 4s the nowl of ; 


{upcrior, the upper cheſt Artery g, diſperſed 
into the muſcles on the foreſide of the cheſt, 
The third h, Thoracica interior, the lower 
Artery of the cheſt, which deſcending along 
the ſides of the cheſt, is inſerted into the 
muſcle called Aniſcalptor, that moves the 
vpper part of the arm backward. Betwixt 
g and h, @ little branch is placed,one of theme 
which here are diſſeminated into the glan- 
dules of the arm-pit. From the upper part 
iſſues one i, called (capularis externa, the 
outer-blade Artery, being diſpoſed of into the 
muſcles, on the outſide of the ſhoulder-blade. 

In this place the axillary Artery changes 


its name, and is called Brachialis, the trunk, 
of the Arm that is undivided as far as G, | 


ſcattering two twigs and m into the muſcles | 


that cover the bone of the upper part of the | 
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arm on the back ſide, and two other n n, one 
of each ſide about the bending of the cubit. 

The parting in twain of the Brachial Ar- 
tery under the bough of the cubit, into an 
outer H, and inner braxch I. 

The outer branch of this diviſion, or R4- 
dius, running ſtraight along the Radius or 
leſſer bone of the cubit to the wriſt, and di- 

ſtrtbating a branch © into the muſcles ſeated 
betwixs the firſt bone of the thumb and that of 
the metacarpium or after-wriſt , which ſic- 
ſtains the fore-finger, and then three other 
PP P3 which are diſperſed into the firſt outer 
fingers, the thumb and the two fingers next 
thereunto. 

The inner branch or Cubiteus paſſing 
along the greater bone of the cubit, is at 
length conſumed in a donble branch upon the 
two inner fingers, the ring-finger and the lit- 
tle one, 

The remaining part of the Aſcendent 
trunk, which near to the upper part of the 
breſt-bone is cleft into two branches MM cal- 
led Carotides, or the ſleepy arteries. Theſe 
tend diretily upward by the ſides of the neck, 
and being come to the chops are divided into 
two branches about N, one of which is the 
outer O, the other the inner P. 

The outer Carotis propagates twigs Þ to 
the Buccz or cheek puffs, and to the muſcles 
of the face, but about the ear it is cnt into 
8wo branches, a foremoſt one q, which is car= 
ried through the Temples; and a hinder one 
r, that is diſſeminated aleng the back ſide of 
the ear under the rhin, 

The inner Carotis, gcing to the shull is 
divided near to the balis thereof into two 
branches \, of which the one and leſſer {,which 
goes into the ſinus on the fide of the thick 
membrane, is cut off here, whereabout it ſinks 
into the ſkull : the other and greater t enters 
the skull through a peculiar hole bored for it 
in the temple bone, 

The Deſcendent Trunk of the great Artery, 


reaching downward to the rack-bones of the 


From this before its diviſion at R., many 
propagations are ſcattered, which we will now 
rehearſe in order, 

Firſt then ave Intercofiales inferiores, 
the lower arteries between the ribs u u u, di- 
ftributed to the diſtances of the eight lower 
ribs, from which propagations are brought to 
the marrow of the back-bone, and to the 
muſcles that grow to the back ard cheſt, 4f- 
ter this the trunk paſſing on, diſtributes two 
more, called Phrenicz, the arteries of the 
midriff x x, becauſe they are diſpoſed of into 
the midriff. Then follows , Coxliaca or the 
ſtomach-artery. After that, Melenterica {u- 
perior, the xpper artery of the Meſentery y, 
reaching out into the Guts Jejunum and 


Ileum, as alſo into that part of the Colon 
which reaches from the hollow of the Liver as 


| far as the right Kidney. After this the 
| Emulgent Arteries z , propagated to the 
| 290 
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kidnies. Then Spermaticz, the Seed Arte- 
ries &, going to the teſticles, under which is 
Meſenterica inferior, the lower Artery of 
the M:ſentery 9, departing into the left ſide 
of the Colick,, and into the ftrait gut, and 
making the hemorrhoidal Arteries. Laſtly, 
Lumbares, the Arteries of the loins yy yy y, 
,which going to the rackebones of the loins 


joint by joint, are diſtributed into the perito- 
neum or rim of the belly, and the muſcles 


growing to the rack: bones, 
Theſe branches being iſſued forth , the 


trunk about the fifth rack-bone of the loins is 
divided into two branches S S, called the Ilia- 
cal, both which are again broken into two 
other, an inner branch T and an outer one V, 
But before this diviſion in the very parting in 
twain of the trunk, ariſes ſacra, the holy 
Artery 3, diſtributed into the holes of the Os 
ſacrum, or holy bone, to the marrow thereof. 

The inner Iliacal Artery before it falls out 
of the peritoneum, iſſues forth tzpo propa- 
g itions : fromits outer ſide, that called Glu- 
ta +, diſtributed into the muſcles of the but- 
tocks ; from its inner ſide, that called Hypo- 
gaſtrica 7, going into the bladder and yard 
and in women alſo tothe bottom of the womb. 
After this it runs down, and ſends forth the 
umbilical arteries 1 v, that tend upward near 
to the length of the great artery. The re- 
mainder t, taking to it a propagation from 
the outer Tliacal Artery, ſlips down through 
the hole of the ſhare-hone into the Crus, the 
end of it joining about 0, with the inner muſcle 
artery of the Crus v. 

The outer Iliacal Artery likewiſe before it 
is going forth of the peritoneum, produces 
two. The firſt is called Epigaſtrica i, dige- 
fted into the muſcles of the Epigaſtrium, and 
the ſtraight ones of the Abdomen, where it is 
joined by inoculation k, with the deſcending 
mammary artery d. The other called Pu- 


denda \, goes to the privy parts. 
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In this place the outer Tliacal artery ha- 
ving paſt the Peritoneum, enters the Crus 
| and begins to be called the Crural Trunk, 
which iſſues out more propagations, The 
firſt is Muſcula cruralis exterior, the owtey 
muſcle artery of the Crus wv, that is propaga- 
ted into the muſcles that cover the foreſide of 
the thigh bone, The ſecond is the inner 
muſcle artery of the Crus !, digeſted through 
the third bending muſcle of the thigh; and 
thoſe muſcles that are on the inſide of the 
thigh, the ends of it are joined with the ends 
of the inner Tliacal artery about 0, The third 
is Poplitea, the ham-artery T, running owt 


into the muſcles, on the back ſide of the thigh, 
The fourth is Saralis , the calf artery | p, 
which is double, iſſuing out there, wheye the 
crural trunk, is hid betwixt the two lower 
heads of the thigh, and ſpreading out on both 
ſides it» the joint of the knee, and the two 
_ of the firſt extending muſcle of the 
ot, 

Here the great artery lies in the ham,where 
it is divided int branches of unequal bigneſs, 

A ſprig iſſuing from its out-ſide, and 
reacht out to the fibula or fell fone of the 
leg, betwixt the muſcle that foes the foot 
outward, and the ſecond bending one of the 


anſtep. 

The trunk deſcending by the back ſide of 
the leg. 

A higher branch iſſuing out of the bac 
fide of : trunk, 6 de \ 

A lower branch iſſuing out of the bac 
fide of the trunk. ou d , 

The remainder of the trunk deſcending by 
tbe leg, which offers a little branch © to the 
mnner ankle. 

The diviſion of the trunk x, into an innev 
branch \, that is propagated to the great toe, 
and the two next \ and an outer @, propaga- 
ted tothe little toe, and the two next to that, 
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TRACT: II 
CONCERNING THE NERVES: 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Nerves of the Brain. 


D &\ Mong thoſe eight Conjugations which ariſe from the Marrow of the Brain 
drawn out in length, whileſt it is yet contained within the limits of the skull, 
that offers it ſelf in the firſt place, which makes the Optick, Nerves, that are ſo 
famous among, all the Maſters of Anatomy. For thels are not onely the big- 


all the Nerves of the body. But they ariſe out of the middle of the baſis of 
the brain, on the fore-part, according to the opinion of the Ancients, but in- 
deed, if the head be turned upſide down in thedifle&tion (which is the pro- 
per way) out of the beginning of the former trunks of the ſpinal marrow, that 


The firſt pair 
of the brain, 


geſt, it thou look upon their thickneſs ; but alſo without doubt the ſofteſt of Its original. 


their original is as it were in the back part of the head, and preſently each of them by little and little Progreſs, 


making towards its mate, they are united (not onely joined, as ſome would have it) over the ſaddle 
of the wedge-bone, and making one common ſquare body, the marrow within them being mixed 


together, After that preſently ſeparating again, each of them is carried obliquely into the eye of its Inſertion, 


own fide, entering the orb thereof through the firit hole of the wedge-bone, and entering at the very 
centre of the eye. In this pair we may eaſily ſhew thoſe two membranes, which are derived to the 
Nerves from the two Meninges of the Brain, as alſo the very inner marrowy ſubſtance, which 
comes from the body of the Brain, Yet the Nerve it ſelf is not cleft into more branches, (as 
the other are ) but lying hid makes the coats of the eye 3 and out of the thick membrane it forms 
that coat which is called Cornea, the horny one 3 out of the thin membrane that is called Vvea, the 
Grapy one; but out of the ſubſtance of the marrow the Retina, or Coat likea Net. For as ſoon as 
it is arrived at the centre of the eye, theſe membranes are diſplayed, and making a ſphere contain the 
humours in them. Theſe Nerves convey the faculty of ſeeing to the eyes; wherefore, they being 
obſtructed, or compreſti, a blindneſs enfucs. Galen hath aſcribed holes to them, and Herophilus for 
the ſame reafon called them T1spss *Q711425, the paſſages of the fight, teaching that there is a ſen- 
ſible hollownels plainly to be ſeen in them , whom for all that almoſt all Anatomiſts do contradict. 
But I have heretofore ſhewed in the Univerſity of Padra, and in a great Aſſembly of them, that there 
are certain paſſages continuing from the beginning oÞ theſe Nerves, as far as to the place where they 
meet together , and preſently after that vauiſh away toward -the eye. And therefore I ſhewed 
that the Ancients may not onely be excuſed , but alſo that they writ the truth, eſpecially when 
none of them have ſaid that theſe paſſages were great, but onely ſuch as did not altogether eſcape 
the light, if one would make trial thereof in a great living creature, and by a clear light, and pre- 
ſently after it is killed. For Galen himſelf requires theſe three conditions, 7. placit. 4, and lib. 
ge oculis, that one may ſce them. But before we depart hence, I will bring in ſome Problems, that 
beſides the Hiſtory jt ſelf, I may alſo ſhew the uſe of that which I fay, eſpecially when in our time 
they"onely for the moſt part follow the ſtudy of Anatomy , who imploy their induſtry in the be- 
half of Phyſick. The frit therefore ſhall be, what is the cauſe that many upon ſneczing ofteri 
( eſpecially when they have provoked it for the nonce ) have of a ſudden fallen blind. This 
happens , either becauſe the branches of the ſleepy Arteries, which are fo near to the Op- 
tick Nerves, that they touch, arc filled , and being fo, preſs together thoſe Nerves; or elle be- 
cauſe a copious, and that a phlegmatick humour hath fallen out of the brain into the Optick 
Nerves. and ob{tructed them. I have ſecn thoſe that have been blind through the tirtt cauſe, fome- 
times curcd by a Seton 3 But I never remember that any , in whom this aroſe from palegmatick 
humours, have recovercd , except one having the French Pox, who being anointed with Quick- 
ſilver, all the humors melting away, was reltored to health. But it is not the =_ of a good and 
pious Phyſician to make ule of thoſe things, which being tull of danger, may do more -—_ WM | 
they prove hurtful, than they can procure good, if they. be profitable. And truly it is better not 
to cure blindneſs, than to cauſe death, although often-times Raſhnefs helps them, whom Rea- 
ſon helps not, asthe moſi elegant of Phyſicians Celſus ſays elegantly. In'the mean time in dif- 
eaſes of the cycs, they who practiſe Phylick, may learn rather to adminitfter thoſe things which 
bring the phlegm out by the Palat, then todraw the noxious humours to the nottrils. That I may 
conceal belides the danger which they avoid , that more profit ariſes from the Medicins thar 
void the phlegm out oft the head through the mouth , which both long experience hath hither- 
to taught, and Anatomy perſuades , when the Optick Nerves in their original are not far diſtant 
from the palat, but farther from the ſpongy bone 3 and it is a preternatural way, by which the hu- 
mours arecairicd, as hath been already demonſtrated by the learned Veſalius. Then it is diſpu- 
ted by what means the Eye can fall out of its orb, the Optick Nerve not being broke, whereot 
we may have very many hiſtories. But it is not hard to give an anſwer, to wit, that the Nerves 
may be very much extended in length. Whileſt therefore this Nerve receives much moitture in the 
inflanmations of the eyes, it caſily comes to pals that it is ſlackned 3 but the mufcles themſelves 
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A Note: 


ſwelling very much, when they can no longer be contained in the orb, leap forth out of it. For 
this falling forth of the eyes mcſt commonly procecds from inflammations : ſuch as are the ſtories of 
the moſt learned Vega, who cured a Woman in this caſe by procuring the flux of the terms, and a 
young man by digeſting Ointments. But the queſtion is very worthy to be made mention of, and 
that gives me an occahion to explain it, which I have read in ſome Authors, that ſuch as were before 
blind, upon receiving of a wound overthwart the fore-head, and ſome upon a great looſneſs of the 
belly arifing on a ſudden, have reccived their ſight, and that preſently. The cauſe of their blindneſs 
was no other than the compretſion of theſe Nerves proceeding from the neighbour-veſlels, to wir, 
the Veins and Arteries being ſwollen with bloud, which ſuch a wound preſently emptied. Where- 
force I allo ſometimes, and not without ſucceſs in that ſfeczes of blindneſs which the Barbarians call 
Grtta ſerena, open the middle vein of the fore-hcad, out of which I draw bloud ſo long, till it ceaſes 
to run of its own accord, | 
The ſecond pair ariſes, as the ancient Anatomilts ſay, from the fides of the baſis of the fore- 
part of the brain, ncar to the original of the firſt pair. But the new diſſection ſhews, that it iſſues 
out at the inſide of the beginning of the ſpinal marrow , and that they are ſo united in their origi- 
nal, that they make one common angle, which is the cauſe why both the eyes are moved together 
to the ſame ſides. It is much ſmaller, if you compare it with the firſt pair, and harder, and goes 
out of the skull through the ſecond hole of the wedge-bone, which is ſomewhat long, and ſo it 


| enters into the orb of the eye. By and by it is divided into many ſprigs , which go to the muſcle 


of the eye 3 and the firſk climbing up above the firſt pair or the Optick Nerves, is diſpoſed of into 
the two muſcles, as well that which lifts up the eye-lid, as that which lifts up the eye. Another 
very conſpicuous one is diſſeminated in many ſurcles into the muſcle which moves the eye inward, 
The third, no contemprtible one neither, being divided firſt into two fibres, and by and by into more, 
is ſent into the muſcle that draws down the eye. The fourth, into the lower or leſſer of the oblique 
muſcle that rowls the eye about toward the outer angle; at length it ifſues out ſome thin hbres , 
which being joined with the firſt pair are diſtributed to the outer membranes of the eye, ſo that this 
ſecond pair is propagatcd onely to four muſcles of the eye, and to that which litts up the eyc-lid, 
The uſeof thi- pair is to impart the faculty ofmotion to the mulcles of the eyes. 

The third pair ariſes with a very ſmall Nerve out of the lower, and hinder part of the marrow 
of the brain, and runs dirc&ly forward under the baſis of the brain , being tied to the ſecond con- 
Jugation 3 together with which it enters into the Orb of the eye through the ſaid ſecond hole of 
the wedge-bone. By and by it is divided into four branches, ot which the hr(t offers a little branch 
to the upper and greater of the oblique muſcles of the eye, or that called the muſcle of the Pulley, 
and then falling out through the hole of the fore-head bone above the orb of the cye, in the skin 
and muſcle of the fore-head , which ought rather to be called the muſcle of the. eye-brows, This 
branch is diligently to be taken notice of 3 becauſe I have long ſince obſerved, that it being hurt 
with a flight wound, the eyc-lid fell down, whileit the muſcle of the eye-brow by reaſon thereof 
fell into a Pallie, I have ſeen alſo the ſame Pallie cauſed by cold and narcotick Medicins, ſomewhat 
unreaſonably applicd for the procuring ot ſleep. But hence alſo a reaſon may be rendered, why 
Hippocrates, Prognoſtick, 1. reckons it among the ſigns of death in acute diſeaſes to ſleep with the eyes 
halt open. For this isan ill ſign for that reaſon, becauſe it ſignihes that the Nerves are very much 
dricd, and ſo the brain it ſelf, whence it comes to paſs that they who are ſo diſcaſed, for the moſi 
part ſuffering Convullions atterward die. 1n ſome allo a fore-runner cf the Falling-lickneſs is wont 
to ariſe from the ſame cauſe in the eyc-lids, the eyes and the whole face, when this third pair is 
pluckt by the humours begetting the Falling-lickneſs, and ſo a convullion of the eyes and face is 
cauſed, The ſecond branch is carried downward, and falls out through the hole of the fourth bone 
of the upper Jaw, which is under the-orb of the eye, and preſently ſcattering into more propaga- 
tions on the tore-part of the face, is ſpent upon the muſcles that move the upper lip and wing of the 
noſe outward, as alſo upon the lip it ſelf, and the gums of the tecth , called Tnciſorii, or ſhredders, 
The third is ſent through the hole of the ſecond bone of the upper Jaw, behind the caruncle that is 


- placed in the inner angle of the eye, to the wide cavity of the noltrils, being ſpread throughout its 


coat, whereby it comes to paſs that it is endued with a very ſharp ſenſe, and being but lightly toncht 
cauſes ſneezing. The fourth goes out through that creviſe which is betwixt the hrſt bone of the 
upper jaw and the wedge-bone,in the outer angle of the cye,or through the fourth hole of the wedge- 
bone, and departs to the inner ſide of the temporal muſcle, The uſe of this pair is to convey the 
faculty of moving to the ſaid muſcles. 

The fourth pair ariſes out of the maxrow of the brain on the back fide, goes out of the skull 
through the ſixth hole of the wedge-bone, and running (trait down, propagates three branches from 
it ſelf. The firlt is preſently aftcr its going out of the skull, which being writhed ſometimes about 
in the manner of the tendrels of a Vein or Gourd, and united to two ſprigs of the auditory Nerve 
(of which we are to ſpeak next) afterwards diſtributes ſurcles to the temporal muſcle that litts up the 
lower jaw, and that which moves it forward from the head, as alſo to the muſcles of the cheeks, 
After this the pair running farther down, ifſucs forth a ſecond branch, which propagates ſurcles in 
order to the gums of the upper chcek-teeth called the grindersþ and allo to the teeth themlelves. 
The third branch ifſuing forth from the back-ſide of the Nerve, and entering the hole of the lower 

jaw-bone that is bored in the inner ſurface of it, at the original of the proceſſes, beltows little 
branches in order to the roots of the teeth, and at length going torth through the fore-moſt hole in 
the outer ſurface is terminated in the lower lip, and skin ofit. The remainder of this Nerve is ſpent 
upon the coat of the tongue near to the root, and givesit the power of diltinguilhing fapors or talling, 

| Butnote in this place, that theſe two pairs which we have now recounted, I fay, the third and 
fourth are commonly reckoned for one by Anatomiſis, and that thethird 3 but with this diſtinction, 
that they ſay this very pair ariſes with a double root the one {maller, and the other thicker. haves 
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call that the ſmaller root, which we ſet down for the third pair; that the thicker, which we make 
the fourth. But we diſtinguiſh them, becauſe indeed they are not joined tog@ther, neither in their 
original, nor in their progreſs, But that which they account for the fourth pair, ſeems not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the third 3 as Valzerda himſelt grants, 1ib.7. Anatom.cap.4. 

The hifth pair iffues out of the marrow of thebrain drawn out in length, on that ſide wheteon a The fifth pair 
=» of the cerebellym or after-brain 1s joined to it, ariſing out of two Nerves, of which the one is Its original. * 
ofter, the other harder. Thele go out of the membrane together, and enter the organs of hearing 5 Tv0 parts. 
through the hole of the temple bone, that is bored in the ftony proceſs thereof, being a large one 
and winding, After this that harder part goes forthwith to the fore-lide, being carried through a The harder, 
peculiar channel, and returns backward again obliquely through the ſame bone, and departs into 
the firlt cavity of the inner ear. From thence being more retlected, it ſends forth two propaga- 
tions, one higher, the other lower; but both paſs through their peculiar holes. The upper is car- 
ried through the tranſverſe hole of the ſame bone, through which alſo a little vein paſſes into 
the organ of hearing) and a little after it is come forth of it, it is joined with that branch of the 
tourth pair (as we have delivered, but as others commonly count the pairs of the third) which we 
told you was writhed about, like the tendrel ofa Vine. The lowcr goes out through the third hole 
of the ſame bone, which is very narrow and winding and being carried overthwart above the 
mulcle of the lower jaw, that moves it fidewards, deſcends into the chops, having diſſeminated a 
pretty many propagations into the noſtrils, But forthwith it is joincd with the propagation of the 
tourth pair, that reſembles the tendrel of a Vine, or that ſprig which goes to the tongue, from which 
it paſles to the roots of the teeth and mulcles of the checks, as alſo to the skin that goes about the root 
of the outer, or littleear. Anatomiſts do believe, that by the mcans of the branch it comes to 


—_ 


pals, that they who are born deaf, are for the moſt part dumb alſo. But that ſofter part of The fofc parr. 


this pair iscarried together with the hard partz and when it is comme to that firſt cavity of the inner 
ear, it is ſpread throughout it in manner of a membrane, and fo it deſerves to be called the Auditory 
Nerve, as miniſtring all the ſpirits that ſerve for hearing. 

The fixth pair ariles ſomewhat more toward the lower and hinder part than the fifth, and not The fixth 
with one, but with many little Nerves ſevered from each other , which for all that are preſently Par-.. . 
joined together, although they do not cloſe ſo as to make one onely, but two diſtin& oncs always, Irs original. 
yet are they contained in one membrane, ariſing from the Dura meninx of the brain, which hath 
deceived many, ſo that they have accounted them for one. Being thus joined, they deſcend both 
together out ot the skull, through the ſecond and third hole of the nowl bone; through which 
fame the leſſer branch of the fleepy Artery, and the greater of the Jugular vein enter into the skull. —o_ 
There being then two Nerves, the one in its egreſs inclines more to the fore-part of the ſaid hole, and / 
is the Iefſer of the two; the other to the hinder part, and is the greater, That preſently after its go- 
ing forth of the skull, tends ſtraight downward to the muſcles of the tongue and chops, and to the 
parts placed in the mouth, upon which it is wholly conſumed. | 

This on the contrary ſends its hr{t propagation to the muſcles ſeated on the back fide of the neck, The greater 
eſpecially to the firſt muſcle of the ſhoulder-bl-de, called Cxcullaris or the Cowl-muſcle, and then ad- Nerve, and ir: 
hering to the ſeventh pair, and the aforeſaid Artery and Vein, by the benefit of certain membranes, Propagations, 
it runs down to the fide of the throttle, to whoſc muſcles, eſpecially thoſe ſeated in the inner cavity; 
it diſtributes ſurcles overthwart, Here many propagations of Nerves meeting together, and parting 
aſundcr again, a certain texture is made, wherein knots are found not unlike to the glandules that 
are tied to the divarications of the veſſels; which was firſt obſcrved by the moſt learned Anatomiſt 
Fallopius , who would have it reſemble the body of onealive. But the greater Nerve it felt going 
into the middle betwixt thoſe ſame veſlicls which I ſpake of, is carried leiturely trom the throttle to 
the rough Artery, and running down t the fide thereof, tends to the cheſt, 
| But before it enters thercinto,, it is divided over the hollow of the neck into, two branches, of The branches 

which one is the outer and leſs, the other the inner and greater. We (hall now ſpeak briefly of of the greater 
the diſtribution and propagations of them, but ſo that being the right Trunk isdifleminated into *"*fve» 
_— manner than the lctt, we ſet down the Hiſtory of each by it felt; and firit of the right, then 
of the left. ' 

The outer branch then of the right Nerve ſends out propagations preſently after the diviſion to The propage- 
the muſcle that bends the head, called Maſtoidexs, as alſo to that of the bone hyoides, called fternc- tions of the 
byoides, and that of the Larinx or threttle, called jternothyroides; after this it enters the cavity of +” _ 
the cheſt, and when it comes to the Axillary Artery , ifſues forth from its infide ſometimes three, kg, . 
ſometimes two ſurcles, one under another, which are turned about the faid Axillary Artery, as it i, 
were an axel-tree, or (to ſay truly) a kind of pulley, and cloſing together make one Nerve, which 
being falined to the right fide of the rough Artery, by the benehit of a membrane, tuns back from 
the lower part thercot to the higheſt, and haſtes to the right fide of the throttle, leaning upon a glan- 
dule which is placed at the root of the right tide. Having paſt this, it is forthwith divided into 
many ſurcles , which are ſpent upon the muſcles of their own fide, which are placed in the The rich 
throttle, and have their heads downward , giving motion to them. ' And this Nerve is called 0 0 tio 
Recurrens, the returning one from its progreſs, and is very famous among all, being fo made by 
$kilful Nature with great wiſdom , that it might be inſerted into the muſcles of the throttle , whole 
heads look downward , when all the Nervcs that give motion, ought to be inſerted into the 
heads, - and to look towards the end, not on the contrary. - And becaule- the throttle is an organ 
of the voice, but the voice cannot be uttered without motion of the muſcles, that either open the 
cartilages of the throttle, or ſhut them. therefore theſe Nerves, which impart-to: the mulcles 
the power of moving and contraQting themſelves , being either bound hard or. cut off, it hap- 
pens for that cauſe, that the voice is taken away: This may be very handſomely ſhewn in Dogs, 


or in a Hog, becauſe” he continually makes. a noiſe with barking , the other with rs 
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For one of theſe Nerves being cut off, half the voice is taken away 3 but both being cut, it is wholly 
loſt, The recurrent propagation being thus conſtituted, the outer branch running down obliquely 
under the hollow of the neck , after that by the way it hath diſtributed ſurcles of an indifferent big. 
nels into the Plexra, or membrane of the ribs, and into the coat of the lungs, and given others to the 
pericardium or purſe of the heart, and tothe heart it ſelf, it deſcends farther within the duplication 
of the mediaſtinum, and near to the rack-bones is divided into two branches, which make the right 
Nerve of the left orifice of the ſtomach, are carried obliquely, and then piercing through the midriff, 
together with the gullet, to which for all that they afford never a branch , are conſumed upon 
the left orifice of the ſtomach, with many branches like a little Net, and ſo encompals it together 
with the left Nerve, that it ſeems wholly to conſiſt of Nerves. Hence there is fo great a ſympathy of 
the ſtomach, not onely with the brain but with the heart alſo; that ſuch diſeaſes as pain the upper 
orifice, ſeem to be of the heart, and indeed ſo they are, the ſaine heart ſuffering pain, bcauſe of this 
Nerve being pained. And this is the true cauſe, to wit, the communion of this Nerve, not the near. 
neſs of both the entrails, as others ſay. The inner branch goes to the inner {ide of the root of the * 
firſt rib of the cheſt, and cleaving to the Rack-bones under the Plewra, runs down through the roots 
of the reſt of the ribs, taking to it alittle branch from every one of the intercoſtal Nerves that ifſue 
out of the back bone; then paſſing through the midriff with the Deſcendent Trunk of the great 
Artery it is carried as far as to the Os ſacrum or great bone, at the region whereof it iſſues out 
three propagations, which are diſtributed into the natural inner parts. The firſt goes to the lower 
membrane of the Kall, and deſcending through it is parted into three little branches, of which one is 
diftributed to the right ſide of the ſame membrane, and to that part of the Colick gut that is joined 
into it : Another the leaſt of them, and a very ſmall one, to the guts duodenum and the jejunum 
about its beginning : the third to the bottom of the ſtomach on the right fide, and to the upper 
membrane of the Kall, which is ſomething the larger. That which remains of this propagation 
is ſpent upon the hollow part of the Liver and the bladder of Gall. The ſecond goes into the 
right kidney, and the membrane thereof. The third, which is greater than cither of the former, 
deſcending to the fir{t rack-bone of the loins, reaches intothe right fide of the Meſentery and into 
the Guts that are tied thereto entering the center of the Melentery in company of an Artery 

and a Vein, The remainder goes into the bladder, and in Women into the right fide of the 

bottom of the Womb. But the outer branch of the left Nerve ſaving that in its deſcent it hath 

offered ſprigs both to the Plexra , or membrane inveſting the rib, and to the coat of the lungs, and 

that outwardly, as alſo to the purſe of the heart, and heart it (elf inwardly, at that part of the 

Deſcendent Trunk of the great Artery, where it firſt ifſues out of the heart, and is bowed to the 

back bone, it ſends forth three ſurcles'which returning to the ſaid Artery cloſe together into one 

Nerve, which is called finifter recurrens nervns , the left returning Nerve, and in like manner as the 

right one, takes its progreſs upward, and is propagated into the muſcles of the Larinx, or throttle, 

Atter this it iſſues out a ſmall ſprig, which is diltributed through the baſis of the heart , and coat 
of it in manner of hairs. Afterward the remainder deſcends inclining it ſelf obliquely to the 

right , and goes to the upper orifice of the Stomach, in the right ſide whereof it is diffuſed, as 
the right branch was before into the left ſide, being divided into many little branches in manner of 
a Net. From this a ſurcle is carried down along the upper part of the Stomach to the Pylorus, or 
lower orifice, which when it hath as it were interwoven with ſome ſprigs, it goes into the hollow 

of the Liver. The inner branch firſt of all takes to it propagations from the intercoſtal Nerves, and 

then paſſing through the midriff is divided into three, The firſt of them goes overthwart to the 

Spleen, and in the way ſhoots out two ſprigs 3 one, which is likewiſe ſent into the lower membrane 

of the Kall and part of the Colick gut, which is ticd thereto 3 another into the left tide of the bot- 

tom of the ſtomach , and into the upper membrane of the Kall. The ſecond propagation goes 

into the left fide of the Meſentery, and the guts of that place z ſometimes allo it ifſues ſprigs, which 

run out with the ſeminary veſſels through the proceſſes of the Peritonewm, or rim of the belly to the 

teſticles. The third goes to the left Kidney, and the fat membrane thereof. The remainder of the 

branch paſſes to the left fide of the bladder and of the bottom of the Womb. The ule of this pair 

is maniteſt enough, as being very notorious, when the outer branch beltows little boughs upon the 

middle bowels, but the inner upon all thoſe of the loweſt belly, and the right branch upon thoſe of 
the right ſide, the left on thoſe of the left. Beſides this uſe it conduces by the returning branches 

alſo to the framing of the voice, by imparting the faculty of motion to the muſcles of the 

throttle. 

The ſeventh pair ariſes in the utmoſt part of the nowl-bone, whcre the marrow of the brain is 
ready to go out of the skull, and ſo is counted the hardeſt of all thc Nerves that have their original 
within the skull. But it ariſes in ſome roots ſeparated from each other, which joining together on 
both ſides into one, it goes out of the skull through the fourth and fifth holes of the now-bone 
(which are planted betwixt that greateſt one, which opens a way for the deſcent of the ſpinal mar- 
row, and that, at which the ſixth pair goes out) and preſently after its egreſs is involved in one 
common membrane with the fixth pair, whence ſome not fo diligently obſerving it, have believed 
that they were mixed one with another and thus they deſcend together. When it comes to the 
root of the tongue, it diſtributes ſurcles into all the muſcles thercot, ſending over ſome allo to cer- 
tain muſcles of the bone hyoides, and of the throttle, as alſo to thoſe which-take their beginning from 
the appendix called ſtyloider. The uſe of this conjugation is to carry down the faculty of tenſe and 
motion from the brain to the muſcles of the tongue, : 

To theſe ſeven pairs, which are commonly ſo numbred, we add an cighth, which makes the 
Nerves of Smelling , by which a faculty is derived from the brain of appreheuding the odors of 
things without. Theſe are commonly affirmed to ariſe out of the marrowy ſubſtance re 

which is 


in the baſis thereof, near to the furlt pair z but the new diſſection: of the brain, an 
| performed 
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performed by turning it upſide down, hath taught us that they ariſe at the utmoſt ſides of the brain, 
in that part which is above the holes of the cars, whereby it is manifeſt, that hitherto onely one half 
of them hath been ſhewn. They are very ſharp at their original, and diſtant one from the other, but 
going forward by degrees, betwixt the uppermoſt and middle prominence of the brain, they grow 
thicker, and draw nearer one to another, and fo at length they lie down above the ſinus or cavities 
of the ſpongy bone within the skull, Thele are thruſt into the mammillary proceſſes of the brain : 
but Galen and Marinus (whom almoſt all Anatomitts have followed) would not call them by the 
name of Nerves, —_— they altogether agree therewith in their colour, courſe, and uſe, becauſe 
they neither have productions like the relt of thenerves,nor goout of the cavity of the skull : but truly 
they ſeem to tne to commit no other a {ophiſm than they who have expelled the teeth out of the 
number of the Bones, becauſe they are not inveſted on the out-fide with a membrane, as others are, 
although neither this makes any thing to the eſſence of the Bones,nor that to the eſſence of the Nerves. 


————— 
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CHAP. II. 
Concerning the Nerves of the Spinal Marrow, properly ſo called, and firſt of thoſe of the Rack:bones of the Necks 


Ature, the wiſe Parentof all things, as ſhe hath framed the Nerves, that they might ſerve The Spinal 
tor the carrying, of the faculties and ſpirits that are generated in the brain, becauſe the Marrow. 
brain it {clf could not be diffuſed through the whole body : ſo when the fame could not 

conveniently beſtow Nerves upon all the parts, by reaſon-of their too great diſtance, the made the 

Spinal Marrow, which is nothing clſe but the marrow of the after-brain and brain, extended through 

the long Conduit-pipe of the Rack-bones of the back. And therefore we having already viewed 

thoſe Nerves which take their original from the marrow of the brain, whileſt it is yet contained in 

the skull ; it remains now that we take a view of them alſo which come from the ſpondyls of the 

Back-bone : But it is called Marrow, not that it hath any athnity by reaſon of its ſubſtance with the Why it is cals 
marrow of the bones, but becauſe like Marrow it is contained within the Rack-bones 3 but the ſuh- {<4 Marrow. 
ſtance thereof is like that of the brain, which it ſelf alſo Plato called Marrow; and it is named alſo 

the Spinal Marrow, or of the Back, to diſtinguiſh it from both thoſe that are contained in the Back- 

bone, but cither in the skull, as the brain, or in the hollowneſs of the bones, as that which is properly 

called Marrow. This ſubſtance is covered with two membranes, no otherwiſe than the brain it ſelf I* 15 wrapt up 
is, from whence it takes its original, the one thick, the other thinner, which are invetted with a certain —_ twoMem- 
third ſtrong and membranous covering, that Galen thought to be the ligament of the Rack-bones. hc 

But it was made to that end, that it might diſtribute ſenſe and motion to the Muſcles and Mem- 

branes, to which thoſe pairs of the brain do not reach, Therefore when there is a good number of The Conjuga- 
Nerves ariſing thercfrom, yet we ſhall eafily reduce them to ſome certain Claſſes or Companies, if we ©1915 or Pairs 
ſay that they all make up thirty pairs, of which ſeven belong to the marrow whilelt it is carried _—_ Spinal 
through the Rack-bones of the Neck; twelve whilcſt it is carried through thoſe of the cheſt ; hve _ 
through thoſe of the loins3 and laſtly, fix to that which is contained in the holes of the Os ſacram, or 

great bone. But theſe Nerves goout through the holes of the Rack-bones, and either with a double 

original on the fore and hinder part, asit happens in the two tirlt conjugations of theneck, and tive 

of the great bone, which ariſe not from the ſides, that is, from the right or lett part, but iſſue forth two 

branches before and behind 3 or elſe with a ſingle one, through the hole bored in both fides of the 

Rack-bones, as happens in all the reſt of the pairs, in which one Nerve ifſues trom the right fide, the 

other from the left. But the firſt and ſecond pair have a double beginning, leſt it they thould ariſe 

with a ſingle one, that being ſomewhat thicker might have been hurt by the joints of the Rack-bones; 

or if the hole ſhould be made larger, the Rack-bone (which was (mall enough ot it ſelf) ſhould be lia- 
ble to breaking. Therctore that both theſe evils might be avoided, the wiſe Opihcer made a double 

beginning, one on the fore-part, another on the hinder, But the right branches go every where to 

the right fide, the left to the left, and they are diſtributed on both ſides after the fame manner, 

The firſt Pair thercof | tab.1.n.1. Jariſes with its firſt and foremoſt propagation | zab.1.B] from the The firſt pair 
fore-part of the Spinal Marrow, and paſſes out betwixt the nowl-bone, and the firlt rack-bone of the of the neck. 
neck, ncar to the ſides of that round ligament, wherewith the Tooth-like proceſs of the ſecond rack- tf 
bone is tied to the fore-lide of the nowl-bone, and ſoit is diſtributed into the Muſcles over the neck 
and under the gullet that bend theneck. With the other and hinder propagation, | tab.2,fig.1.C] . 
it likewiſe falls out through the hole, that is common to the nowl-bone, and hilt rack-bone of the 
neck, towards the hinder part, but with a double ſprig, ong of which being ſmall is ſpent upon the 
leſſer ſtrait muſcles and the upper oblique ones that extend the head 3 the other reaches out into the 
beginning of the muſcle which lifts up the Shoulder-blade 

The ſecond pair | tab.1.2.] with its fore-branch | zab.1.D] (which is ſlenderer than the hinderone, +4. @cong 
though both of them ſcem ſmall enough) ariſing from the fore-part of the Marrow, goes torth berwixt pair, 
the hrit and ſecond rack-bones at the {ide of the Tooth-like proceſs, which branch1s diſtributed into 

the Muſcles that lie upon theneck, as well as the fore-branch of the firſt pair, which is wrapped to- 
gether with it, and is almoſt wholly ſpent upon the skin of the face. With its hinder branch | 24b.2, 
ſig.1. E] it flips out through the {ides of the backward proceſs of the ſecond rack-bone, but preſently 
is cleft into two branches of uncqual bigneſs, of which that which is the thicker | tab.2.fig.1. F.] tends 
from the fore-part to the hinder,where the Muſcles ſeated on both ſides of the hinder part of the neck 
do mect together,and there being mixed | tab.2. fig.1, G ] with the third propagation ot the third pair - 
of the nerves, it runs out through the middle of the ſaid muſcles, returning trom the hinder to the 
fore-parts, and ſo is diſtributed into all the skin of the head, as far as to the top of the Crown | taþ.2. 
fig.1, HJas alſo tothe cars. The other branch, which is the flenderer, isinlerted into the great {trait 


muſcles, and the lower oblique ones, that extend the head, Galen makes mention of thele branches 
| lib. 
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lib.4. de locis affe, which place we ſhall not think much to tranſcribe hither, it making very much 
to the-illuftration of the uſe of this kind of learning. Not long fince, ſays he, they ulcerated the head 
of a certain man, by laying on medicins vehemently heating, thinking, by this means his fenfe, that 
was greatly impaired, might berecovered. But we cured this very man, having, found out the ſeat 
of the diſeaſe as well from other accidents, as from the primitive or procatar&ick cauſes. For we * 
diligently examined him about every one of them, and found that this was one 3 when he had wal- 
ked in much rain cauſed by.a violent wind, his Cloak .was wet about his neck, ſo that he felt himſelf 
affeted with a vehement cold in that part 3 ſo then if you know that four Nerves aſcend from the 
firſt Rack of the back-bone tothe head, from which the skin about it receives its ſenſe, you will eafily 
find out the ſeat of the diſeaſe; that therefore being healed, the skin of the head'was healed alſo, as 
having no primary diſcaſe. h 

Thethird pair op iſſues out of the common hole in the ſides, which is betwixt the ſecond 
and third Rack-bones, and preſently after it gets out, is cleft into two branches, of which the more 
forward one | tab. 1.1] is ſubdivided into four propagations. The firlt | :4b.2. K ] goes to the firl 
bending mulcle of the neck, or the long one: the ſecond | zab.1. L]runs down, and being united 
with aſprig of the fourth pair |\tab.L. QT ends in the muſcles that lie under the gullet. The third 
rs MJ climbs up, and joining with the thicker branch of the ſecond pair but now mentioned 

tab.2.fig.1.F] is ſpent upon the skin of the hinder. part of the head. The fourth | zab.1.N.] is im- 
parted to the tranſverſe muſcles, or to the thirſt pair of the extenders of the neck, and to that which 
lifes up the ſhoulder-blade, of which two muſcles, that tends in the tranſverſe proceſſes of the neck, 
this begins therein 3 and at length it is digeſted into the {quare. muſcle that draws down the checks, 
which is called by Galen mMo5vounx puogts. The hinder branch | tab. 2.fig.1. O|is implanted into 
the ſecond pair of muſcles that extend the cheſt. 

The fourth pair | zab.1. numb.F] iſſues out of the common hole of the third and fourth Rack-bones, 
and like the third pair is divided into two uncqual branches. The more forward and greater | tab.1, 
P] is cleft into three other twigs, of which the tirſt | zab.1. Q ] is joined with another branch of 
the third pair |.rab.1, L] and goes to the firſt long pair of muſcles that bend theneck. Another | tab. 
1.R | goes to the tranſverſe muſcle, or firlt of thoſe which extend the neck, and to the firſt ot the 
ſhoulder-blade, called Cucullaris, the Cowl-muſcle. The third | zab.1.S] being ſmaller than the other, 
and joined with a muſcle of the fifth pair, and another branch of the ſixth pair, near to the medzaſti- 
num or membrane that parts the chelt in the middle, and above the Pericardium paſſes on downward, 
that out of theſe three principles the Nerve of the midriff may be madeup. The hinder branch | tab, 
2. fig. 1. T ] goes toward the {pine or ridge, under the muſcles which are placed thereabout, to which 
alſo it affords a good number of branches, and from thence being, led downward between the muſcles. 
on both tides ot the neck, it is carried to the ſquare muſcle that draws down the cheeks. In this 
place it is worth our labour to inquire what may be the reaſon, that they who are troubled with a 

Reſvlution, or deprivation of motion in the whole body, have nevertheleſs the motion of their midriff 
for a while free : ſome make anſwer that this happens, becauſe, although no ſpirits are ſent over from. 
the brain, yet they may be diftuſed out of the marrow of the back. But thele men beg the queſtion,, 
when we ſuppoſe that no ſpirits come from hence, becauſe we ſee that all the muſcles of the whole 
body, to which nerves are ſent from the marrow of the back, are reſolved or deprived of mo- 


tion. Therctore I thought ht to ſeek out for another anſwer, and to ſay that the midriff hath two 
motions, one that is voluntary, which we uſe whileſt we breath ſirongly 3 another natural one, when 
the hbres are extended and contracted of themſelves. A man hacks is preſcrved by this natural 
motion, when we {ce that breathing is little, and weak, and as much as ſuthces that the lungs may 


be moved a little. 
The hitth pair | tab. 1. numb. 5.] goes out betwixt the fourth and fifth rack-bones, and like the 


two laſt foregoing, is cleft into two branches, The forwarder of them [ tab.1. U | iſſues forth ſome 

ropagations. The firli | :ab.1. betwixt Uand 6] goes to the muſcles that bend the neck. Another 
Fake X |] together with propagations of the fourth and ſixth pairs, ſometimes alſo of the ſeventh, 
to wit, then when the branch of the fourth is wanting, deſcends near to the fide of the gullet through 
the fore part of the Rack-bones of the neck, and is implanted into the midriff, and ſo makes the mid- 
riff Nerve. The third | tab.1. Y ] is carried through the upper part and outſide of the arm, to the 
ſecond muſcle of the arm, to wit, that which lifts it up, called Deltoides, from whence little branches 
are ſent over to the tirſt and ſecond, that is, to the cow-muſcle, and thelifter up of the ſhoulder-blade, 
The fourth propagation'| zab.1.b | at theneck of the ſhoulder-blade is cleft into two, of which the 
former | tab.1.c|] goes into the muſcle Deloides at that part where it ariſes from the clavicle or canal- 
bone : the latter and thicker | zab.1.d] is inſerted into the fourth pair of muſclcs of the bone hyoides, 
called coracobyoideum, and from thence imparts a ſmall branch tothe upper muſcle over the ſhoulder- 
blade called ſwuperſcaplaris, and to the mulcle Deltoides, where it ariſes from the ſpine of the ſhoulder- 


The hinder blade. The hinder branch | tab.2. fig. 1.e | is writhen toward the back-bone, and dittributed in the 


branch. 
The fixth 
pair. 

Tts fore- 
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The fore« 
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ſame manner as the hinder branch of the tourth pair is. 

The ſixth pair | tab.1.num.6.] goes out under the fifth rack-bone, and in like manner as the other 
pairs are, is divided into two branches. The forwarder and greater | tab.1.t | after it hath propaga- 
ted that ſprig, [ tab.1.g] which we ſaid is joined with the fourth and hitth pair, | taþ.1.S and X ]to the 
making up of the nerve of the midriff | zab.1.i] paſſing on farther is united with the two next fol- 
lowing pairs, the ſeventh of the neck, and the firſt of the cheſt, and is again ſeparated trom them, and 
then again being joined with them it ſo-weaves a certain net-like texture, from which nerves are if- 
{ucd forth, that go to the arm, The hinder | zab. 2.fig.1.1] iscarricd to the hind muſcles which ex- 
tend the head and neck. 

The ſeventh pair [2ab.1.n.7.] is derived from the marrow of the neck, and iſſues forth through 


the common hole of the ſixth and ſeventh rack-bones. The forwarder and greater branch = 
tab, 
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"wp is joincd preſently after its egrels with the ſixth nerve of the neck , and the firſt of the 
cheſt, and for the greater part is carried with the reſt tothe arm. The hinder lefſer branch | tab. 2, 
fi: I.n. | goes to the mulcles, that lie upon the neck, and to the ſquare one, that draws down the 
cheeks. 


CHAP. III. 
Concerning the Nerves of the marrow of the rack-bones of the Cheſt, 


Welve Conjugations of Nerves iffue forth from the ſpinal marrow, whileſt it runs through 

x | the rack-bones of the back, as the moi learned Yeſalins hath rightly opinioned, however 

there are but eleven holes bored in the twelve rack-bones thereof ,as Columbus objced.becauſe 

the-firſt pair paſſes out between the latt rack-bone of the neck and the firſt of the back, wherefore it 

ought to be numbred rathcr among the pairs of the cheſt, than thoſe of the neck. All theſe conju- 

ations after their egrels are divided into two and the one branch which is the greater, always 

Gab forward the other which is the leſs is bent to the hinder parts, and to the muſcles that lic 
upon the back. | 

The firſt pair then [tab.1. num. 8.] of the nerves which iſſue forth from the marrow of the cheſt, The firſt pait- 
goes out of the common hole of the ſeventh rack-bone of the neck and the firſt of the cheſt, in the 
ame manner as the hve pairs laſt mentioned do, and in like ſort alſo is forthwith divided into two 
branches. The forwarder and greater | tab. 1.0]is united | tab.1. p] partly with the ſeventh nerve Its fore- 
of the neck, partly with the ſecond of the cheſt, in that manner which wehave before explained 3 and branch. 

{o afterward is wholly conſumed upon the arms, excepting one propagation | tab.1.q] which ariſing 

at the beginning of it, is joincd with the ſaid nerves, and runs into the fore-parts ncar the length of 

the firft rib of the cheſt to the breti-bone, beſtowing a ſprig upon the ſubclavian muſcle, after that 

being reflected upward is ſpent upon the muſcles, which take their original from the top of the breſt- 

bone : {uch arc the mulcle that bends the head called Maſtoidens 3 that which draws down the bone 

byeides or ſternobyoideus, and the firlt of them which extend che buckler-like griltle of the throttle, cal- 

led thyroides, or the muſcle ſternothyroideres, But to the two laſt ſometimes branches are ſent over 

from the {ixth conjugation of the brain, and the third of the cheſt. The ſame branchalſo when it 

hath palt the arm-pit, being ready to go tothearm, ifluesforth a certain other propagation from its 
hinder part, which goes to the muſcles ſeated in the hollowneſs of the thoulder-blade. The hinder Irs hinder 
and leſs branch | rab.2. fig.1.r ]lics hid under the muſcles which grow to the rack-bones, and imparts branch. 
ſome propagations to the ſecond bending mulcle of the neck, and to them which extend the head and 

neck 3 but when it hath attained to the ſpine of the ſeventh rack-bone, it goes overthwart to the 

lower ſide, and diliributes ſurcles into the firſt muſcle of the thoulder-blade, or that like a Monks 
_ and in the third of the ſame, called Rhomboides, as alſo into the upper of the hindmoſt ſaw- 
mulcles, 

The ſccond pair | tab. 1, mwm.g. | breaks out betwixt the firſt and ſecond rack-bones of the cheſt, The ſecond 
and is cleft likewiſe into two branches. Theforwarder | b.1.5] is united with the firſt pair of the Fits. 
cheſt , and thus the hiſt and ſecond pairs of the cheſt are united by turns, with the fifth, ſixth, and wot 
{cventh of the neck, that the one arc not diſcerned from the other, but make a net not unlike to thoſe 
things whicfi hang at Cardinals hats; from which afterward all the nerves that go to the axms, iſrue 
forth and take their original. This ſpreads out a branch | t2b.1.t ] which goes torward through the 
firſt diſtance betwixt the ribs, according to the courſe ot the hirit rim, as far asto the brett bone, 
making the fr{t Intercoſial nerve, from which ſurcles | tab.1.u ] are difiributed into the mulcles that . 
lie upon the chelt, The hinder branch | tab.2.fig. 1. x | hath the ſame diflemination with that of the The hinder 
foregoing pair. One. 

The other ten pairs | tab.1. numb. 10, 11, 12. and ſo on to 1 9 incluſwely | of the nerves of the cheſt, The other ten 
obſerve the ſame manner both of their riſe and diſtribution, For they all iſſue out ot the common pairs. 
holes of the rack-bones at the ſides, and preſently after their egreſs are cleft into two branches of _ 
unequal bigneſs, one of which is the forwarder and greater, the other the inner and leſs. The for- Their fore- 
ward branches | tab.1,y](which make the nerves between the ribs) ate carried into the forclide, and 29mm 
each of them attords a little branch in order according to its length, to the inner branch of the tixth 
pair, which deſcends under the pleura to the roots of the rib. Theſe branches arc joined with the 
intercoltal Veins and Arterics, together with which they paſs along the rib of the torc-part chrough 
theſinws or channcl, whichis cut out on the lower and infide of theribs. But they which belong to 
the true ribs, goon as far as to the brelt-bone 3 but they which belong to the baſtard ones, are carried 
into the fore-part of the Abdomen above the Peritoneum or rim of the belly. From theſe nerves many 
branches are diſſeminated into the muſcles between the ribs, not onely in the inner, but the outer 
ones alſo, as well into the other | tab.1.2] which lic upon the cheſt; ſuch as are the fourth and hith 
muſcles of the ſhoulder-blade, or the two foremoſt Saw-muſcles, as alſo to the broad one, called La- 
tiſſimus [ tab.1.6] that moves the arm backward from the'breft. In like mannera propagation gocs 
from the fifth intercoſtal nerve, about the middle of the rib paſſing through the intercoſtal mulcleinto 
the firſt pair of the muſcles of the abdomen tab.1.z] as alſo into the $kin of the chelt z and being di- 
vided in four parts is diſtributed into the pectoral muſcle that moves the arm forward to the breli, and 
alſo into the skin, from which ſome ſprigs do afterward go to the nipples of the brett | rab.1.y ] and 
impart to them a very ſharpſenſe, The hinder branches | 2ab.2 fig.1.4 ] go backward to the {pine Their hindet 
or ridge, between the muſcles going to the rack-bones, which have the charge of extending the cheſt, branches. 
Yet are they not wholly ſpent upon the muſcles, but when they have now attained to the tops of the 
ſpincs, they fall out between the muſcles of both fides, whereabout they are joined one to another, and 
{o afterward they give nerves to all the muſcles which ariſe out of the tops of the ſpines of — 
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bones. Such are the firſt extending muſcle of the head, called Triangularis or Splenicus; the third 
muſcle of the ſhoulder-blade, or Rhomboides 3 the firſt of the ſhoulder-blade or Crcullaris; the third 
broad muſcle that leads the arm away from the breſt, called Aniſcalptor, and the hinder ſaw-muſcle. 
A good number alſo of ſureles are diſtributed into the skin of the back. 


DE — 


CG H :\ P -. I v. 
Concerning the Nerves of the Marrow of the Rack-bones of the Loins. 


onely four holes, yet five pairs ifſue forth, the firlt being between the laſt rack-bone of the 

cheſt, and the firſt loins. But they go forth through the common holes, and being gone forth, 
are diſtributed in like manner as we have ſaid of the Nerve of the cheſt ; when from every one of 
them preſently after its going out, one branch, and that the greater, ſpreads it ſelf forward ; the other 
and leſs,backward, The foremoſt branches run to the muſcles of the abdomen, or outer and fore-part 
of the lowelt belly ; the hindmoſt to them which lie upon the ſpines of the rack-bones, and the bones 
without aname, from whence they impart ſome little branches alſo to the skin that covers the loins. 
But the fore-branches are knit together, the firſt with the ſecond, the ſecond with the third, the 
third with the fourth, and the fourth with the fifth in the ſame faſhion as we have ſaid thenerves of 
the arm were, whileſt they make the net-like complication. 

The firſt pair. The firſt pair then | tab.1. nxm.20. ]asthe reſt do alſo, going out under the Peritonewm or rim of the 
belly, through the common hole of the rack-bones, which is betwixt the laſt rack-bone of the cheſt 

Irs fore- and the firſt of the loins, preſently after its egreſs is cleft into two branches. The fore-branch, which 

branch. is greater, goes into the fleſhy parts of the midrift, and into the beginning of the firſt bending muſcle 
of the thigh, called Vox, | 

From this Nerve a certain ſurcle [ 2ab.1.39. ] takes its beginning, reaching out for the moſt part 

The hinder with the preparing artery to the teſticle. The hinder branch | tab.2. figÞ1 aum.42. | {nds propaga- 

one. tions into the muſcles that lie upon the back {ide of the rack-bones of the loins, ſuch as are the hrft 
and third of them which extend the cheſt, that being called Dorſi longiſſamus, this ſacrolumbus z as alſo 
the muſcles which extend the loins : but when they iſſue out from = tops of the ſpines, whereabout 
the ſaid muſcles are joined one to another, they run to the ſides, and are implanted into the broad 
muſcle that leads the arm outward from the breſt, called Latifſimus. 

The ſecond, The ſecond pair | tab.1, num.2 1. | goes out under the firſt bending muſcle of the thigh, called | gx, 
betwixt the firtt and ſecond rack-bones of the loins. The fore-branch thereof is diltributed to the 
ſecond bending muſcle of the thigh, that fills up the cavity of Os Tlixm, or the hanch-bone, and the 
firſt bending one of the leg, called Faſcialir, as alſo to theskin of the thigh. The hinder branch go- 
ing out of the Abdomen is diſtributed to the three muſcles that extend the thigh, or the Gluteiz and 
to that which extends the leg, called Membronoſus, the membranous muſcle. 

The third, The third pair | tab.1.,m.22. | iſſues forth likewiſe under the firſt bending muſcle of the thigh, be- 
twixt the ſecond and third rack-bone, The fourth branch thereof paſſes over near to the hanch- 
bones, diſtributing two propagations z one which goes to the knee, and itsskin 3 another [ tab.1.51.] 
which accompanies the vein of the inner ankle, called ſaphena. The inner branch isgetlected and 
diſſeminated into the muſcles which lie upon the loins. 

The fourth. The fourth pair | rab.1.nwm.23.] is the greateſt of all the Nerves of the loins, and being carried un- 
der the ſaid muſcle that bends the thigh, as alſo under the Os pubis or ſhare-bone, accompanies the 
Crural Venand Artery. 

The fifth, The fifth and laſt pair | zab.1.nzm.2 4. ] iſſues out betwixt the fourth and fifth rack-bones; the fore- 
branch whereof paſſes through the hole which is betwixt the hip-bone, the Os prbis or ſhare-bone, 
and the Os Tim or hanch-bone, and diſtributes ſome propagations to the two muſcles that turn the 
thigh about, called Obturatores, others to the ſecond and third bending ones of the thigh, and others 
tothe muſcles of the yard. The hinder branch gocs into the muſcles and skin upon the rack-bones. 


Þ «: the ſpinal Marrow, whileſt it is carried through the firſt of the Loins, al though there be , 


—_— 
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CHAP. V. 
Concerning the Nerves of the Marrow of Os ſacrum, or the great bone, 


Aſt of all from the Marrow which is contained in the rack-bones of the Os ſacrum, the ſix laſt 

The firſt pair, pairs of the nerves of the ſpinal marrow do iſſue forth. The firſt of thele | tab.1. num.2 5. ] 
z goes out betwixt the laſt rack-bone of the loins and the firlt of the great or holy bone, in the 

very ſame manner as the reſt that ariſe out of the rack-bones of the loins, and likewiſe after the ſame 

ſort is divided into two branches. The fore-branch, although it be mixed with the crural nerves, 

ſends yet a ſurcle | tab.1.43.] over near to the inner region of Os Tlam, and is diſperſed into the 

muſcles of the abdomen, and into the ſecond bending one of the thigh. The hinder | rab.2,fig.1. num. 

44. ] is diſſeminated into the muſcles that ariſe from the Os Ilizm, or hanch-bone, and eſpecially in- 

to the firſt of them that extend the thigh, or the greater Glut es, as allo into the skin of the buttocks. 

The other The other hve pairs have ſomething proper to themſelves, ſo that before they go out of the bone, 
five pairs. they are every of them double on each tide, and fo from every one of them a double branch is carried 
on each fide, one to the fore-part, another to the hinder, The three uppermoſt of the fore-branches, 

as that of the firſt pair alſo, goto the Crus, or parts of the body below the buttocks: the two loweſt 

go into the muſcles of the fundament and bladder 3 and in.women to the neck of the womb, in men 

to the yard; but in both ſexes to the outer privy parts. The hinder branches are diſtributed to the 


muſcles {cated on the backſide of the bones Tium and Sacrum, Of this fort arc the firſt and third 
| EX 
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extending muſcles of the cheſt, or Dorſi longiſſimus, the long muſcle of the back, and ſacrolumbys, that 
which bends the loins called ſacer, and hola muſcle that leads the arm away from the breſt ;, as 
alſo the three which extend the thigh, being the authors of the buttocks, and therefore called glute;, 
the buttock muſcles. And this is the utmoſt end of the ſpinal marrow, which reaching into the 
rump bone, called Os coccygis is in this manner terminated : And this is the hiſtory of the thirty pair: 
of the Nerves which go out of the ſpinal marrow , which is diligently and accurately to be commit- 
ted to the memory, that we may know to what place remedies ought to be applied, if at any time 
from ſome external cauſe, as by a fall from aloft, or a bruiſe, or ſome notable compreſſion any part 
ſhall have loſt either motion, or ſenſc, or both. For the remedies muſt be applied always to the be- 
ginning of that Nerve, not to the place in which the ſymptom is perceived. 


— — 


CHAP. VI. 
Concerning the Nerves which are diſtributed through the Arms. 


Hoſe Nerves being now enumerated, which are diſperſed through the muſcles of the three 
| bellics. and the parts contained in them 3 it remains that we deſcribe thoſe alſo, which ars 
propagated through the artus, or extreme parts of the body. Here we meet with them hrft 
which are diltributcd through the arms, whereof there are fix pairs commonly ſet down by Anato- 
miſts ariſing from the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh pair of the nerves that come out of the marrow of the 
neck, and from the firſt and ſecond of thoſe which iſſue out of the chelt. Theſe nerves go out through 
the common holes of the rack-bones, on both ſides, and preſently after their going outare united one 
among another with their torwarder and greatcr branches, by and by are ſeparated one from another 
again, and joined again, and finally ſeparatcd, fo that they ſeem to make out a certain net-like tex- 
ture, which cannot be better likened than to thoſe ſtrings of Cardinals Hats. This implication of 
Nervcs goes forth under the clavicle or collar-bone, about the place where the Axillary Veins and Ar- 
terics go out of the hollow of the cheſt , and from this all the Nerves of the arm take their original. 
But their riſe is very uncertain by reaſon of their being ſo knit together z wherefore we in our rela- 
tion of them will rather tollow the footſteps of other men than our obſervations, lett we ſhould ſeem 
to affect new opinions rathly, and without neccility. 

The firſt Nerve then | tab,1.c | which is carried to the arm, is a double propagation, namely the The firſt . 
third and tourth of the fore-branch of the fifth pair of the neck. For the one branch | tab.1.Y ] is nerve of the 
carricd to the ſecond muſcle of the upper part of the arm called Deltoides, and to the skin that lies upon * 
it: the other| :ab.1.b | goes toward the neck of the ſhouldereblade, where it is cleft into two branches; 
the former ot which | t4þ.1.c | goes into the mulcle Deltoides, where it ariſes from the collar-bone ;, the 
latter | tab.1.d ]is inſerted into the fourth pair of the mulcles of the bone hyoides, called Coracobyoideum, 
and from thence affords a little branch to the upper ſuperſcapular muſcle, and the Deltoides at what 
place it ariſes from thg ſpine of the ſhoulder-blade. This Nerve runs out through the hinder fide 
of the arm but the Other five are carricd through the arm-pit into the arm, and in the ſame are 
{catered into more branches. 

The ſecond Nerve | tab.1: 2 ] is thicker, and takes its original from that net-like complication, of The ſecond, 
which we ſpake 3 yet trom what nerve, cannot be evident enough. This is carried down through 1*5 Progrels. 
the middle and fore-part of the arm, into which it enters under the firſt bender of the cubit, or the 
double-headed muſcle, at that part where its two heads are united one with the other, and where the 
tendons are inſerted both of the pectoral muſcle that leads the arm forward to the brelt, and of the 
Deltoides that lifts it up. Being hid then under this muſcle it ſends forth two propagations | tab.1. } PE A a 
one ot cach fide, which enters into the two heads of the mulcle bicepsz and after that about che mid- 
dle of the length of the upper part of the arm, going under the fame double-headed muſcle, it ſhoots 
forth another iprig | tab.1. +] by means whereof it is joined with the third nerve and from thence 
deſcending it diliributcs in its progrels a ſurcle | zab.1.4]from its out-tide to the head of the longer of 

the two muſcles of the radius or wand that turns the palm of the hand downward. When it is 
come to the bending of the cubit, being led to the flelhy membrane, near to the out-{ide of the ten- 
don of the ſaid doublc-hcaded muſcle, it isdiftributcd into the skin, being divided into two bran- 
ches, of which one isthe outer, the other the inner 3 that is the ſlenderer, this the thicker. The outer Its branchez. 
then | tab.1,4]being carried down a good way with a branch of the Cephalick vein through the in- = ——_ : 
fide ot the cubit, is diſtributed [.zab. 1,\] to the ſecond bone of the thumb. The inner branch | tab. ; 
I. # | is ſubdivided under the common vein of the arm, or the middle one called Medzana, into two 
branches, the outer whereof | tab.1. ] going on obliquely under the skin leaving the vein goes away 
toward the radizs as far as to the writt : but the inner | zab.1.» ] being faltened to the inner branch ot 
the Cephalick vein, when it goes ryore obliquely in the region of the cubit is clett into two ſpecial 
branches, of which one | tab.1. 7] isdiftributed through the region of the lefſer bone of the cubit, the 
other | tab.1, o]through theregion of the greater bone to the wrilt, and trom thence, that being palt, 
into theskin ot the intide of the hand. _ 

The hinder Nerve of the arm | tab.1. f] or the third, which is carried to the arm, lies next under The third, 
the ſecond, and in like manner with it ariſes from that net-like texture, This Nerve, whilelt it paſſes 
through the arm-pit,betore it hath yet attained to the arm, brings forth a propagation | zab.1.5 ] which 
is diſperſed under the skin betwixt the pc&toral muſcle that leads the arm to the breſt, and the mulcle 
Deltoides that lifts up the ſame. But when it hath firſt attained to thearm, it hides it ſelf under the 
muſcle biceps, or firſt bender of the cubit, and paſſing on downward together with the lecond nerve, 
it ſends out a little branch [ tab.1. T] into the head of the ſecond bending muſcle of the cubit. After 
this deſcending it receives a branch | tab.1.v] from the ſecond Nerve, by means whereot they are joi- 
ned one with the other, and then it goes further through the fore-part of the arm unto the bending of 
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The fourth, 


Irs propaga- 
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Irs two bran- 
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The outer, 


The inner, 


The fifth 
Nerve, 


The ſixth, 


the cubit, being always cqually diſtant trom the ſecond Nerve, and is carried into the protuberation 
of the infide of the arm, and the tore-part thereot, Whenit hath palt this, it iſſues forth many pro- 
pagations | tab.1. Þ } which together with the branches that are derived from the htifth Nerve, which 
15 carricd through the hinder region of the ſame protuberation, are diſtributed into the muſcles that 
are (cated on the infide of thecubit, and ariſe from the inner protubcration of the axm : ſuch are the 
two that bend the uttermolt bones of the fore-tingers, and that which bends the third joint of the 
thumb. After this it ſcnds out another propagation, which is carried down between the ſaid mulcles 
through the radzus together with a vein and artery to the wriſt 3 and paſſing through under the tranſ- 
verle ligament, ſcatters ſome {mall {prigs into the muſcle that moves the thumb outward from the 
fhngers, and the two that bend the firit joint of the ſame. After this, when it is come to the palm of 
the hand, it is divided | tab.1. x | into three branches; the firſt of which ſcatters two twigs into the 
thumb, the ſecond as many into the fore-tinger, the third ſends one to the middle hinger on the inſide. 
The fourth Nerve | rab.2.fig.1.4 ]is the biggeſt of all them which are carricd to the arm.as being al- 
moſt thrice thicker then the relt.This ariſes as well as the other,trom the net-like complication.and trom 
thence is carried down through the arm, in like manner as the third is, lying deep every where among 
the muſcles, having the baſilick vein and axillary artery for its companions. But preſently after it 
hath entered the arm, it derives many, but ſmall ſprigs | tab.2. fig. « | into the heads of the muſcles 
that extend the cubit 3 and before it is come to halt the length of the upper part of the arm, it is con- 
torted obliquely downward to the bone thercof, and paſſes or betwixt that and the muſcles which 
extend the cubit, But before it be wholly refle&ted, it ſends forth a ſurcle | rab.2.fig.1. T | from its 
inſide, which goes betwixt the ſaid muſcles, as alſo the ſecond of them that bend the cubit, and is 
{pent upon the skin that clothes the inſide of the arm, ſome fibres being propagated upward and 
downward. Having difleminatcd this propagation it goes by degrees through the hinder part to 
the outſide of the arm, being carried through the cavity ot the outer protuberation of the upper bone 
of the arm that is cut out in the back ſide thereof, where likewiſe it ſends out a furcle | tab.2. fig.1. A} 
going to the skin, that covers the lower part of the outlide of the arm; and then another zab.2, fig, 
I. © | which is diſtributcd into the skin, as far as to the wriſt. After that near to the joint of the 
cubit it is divided into two branches, an outer and an inner one, which being hid deep, and among 
the muſcles, as the whole Trunk alſo, deſcend to the wriſt, The outer branch | rab.2.fig.1. AT goes 
along the radixs or wand, and when it is come to the wriſt, paſſes through the tranfvcrſe ligament 
on the outer part, and by and by is ſubdivided | tab.2.fig.1.Z | into two branches, of which one goes 
witha double ſprig into the outlide of the thumb, the other is ſpent partly upon the forc-tinger, part- 
ly on themiddle one. But the inner branch | zab.2. fig.t. T1 | reaching along the cubit ſcatters more 
propagations 3 the firſt | rab.2 figÞ1. > | into the firſt muſcle that extends the hngers, the ſecond | zah. 
2. fig.l, $] into the ſecond that extends the tingers 3 the third | tab.2,fig.1.'Þ ] into the inner muſcle 
that extends the wriſt. But in its progreſs | zab.2.fig.1. £ | it affords propagations to the three be- 
ginnings of the muſcles that take their original from the #{na, or greater bone of the cubit, The re- 
mainder of it ends in the wriſt, | rab.2.fig.1.31 | | 
The fifth Nerve | zab.1. num.32. | ariting lower than any of the fore-mentionMq, out of the ſame net- 
like complication, and being joined to the tourth, deſcends through the infide of the arm, between the 
muſcles that bend and extend the cubit. This ſcatters no propagation from it felt, but remains en- 
tire till it be come to the inner protuberation of the arm, at whoſe hinder cavity it is reflected, and is 
diſtributed afterward in the ſame manner with the third Nerve, which paſſes through the tore-{ideof 
the ſame protuberation. For both of them beſtow propagations | zab.1.3 3 | upon the mulcles which 
grow out of the inner protuberation of the arm, and keep the inhide of the cabit. It ifſues torth a 
propagation alſo | :ab.r.34 | which boog carried through the radixs or wand , gocs between the. 
mulcles which bend the {ccond and third joints of the tingers, and ſo to the palm ot the hand, and 
ſcnds out the tirſt branch, which being parted into two, is implanted into the inlide of the little hngerz 
then another, which being alſo cut in two, goes into the ring-hnger, and at laſt another that goes to 
the outer part of the inſide of the middle finger. But from this {ame hfth Nerve, and trom the out- 
fide near to the middle of the length of the radius or wand, there grows out a certain other ſurcle 
{ tab.1.357] which being divided into three branches is diſſeminated into the outer-part of the middle, 
the ring hnger, and the little one. ZÞ 
The ſixth Nerve | tab.1.n.36. ] iſſues out of the loweſt part ofthe net-like complication, and going 
through the arm-pit and inſide of the upper part of the arm and of the cubit, under the-skin it makes 
haſte to the inner protuberation of the upper bone of the arm, diſperling many ſurcles in its way to 
the neighbouring skin [ tab.1.37.37-] But as ſoon as it hath attained to this protuberation, it is cleft 
into many propagations, ſome of which lie under the branches of the batilick vein, ſomelie over, and 
ſo being carricd under the skin, when they are come down tothe wrilt, they end | tab.1.35. ] 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Nerves that are diſtributed through the Crura, or Thighs, Legs, and Feet. 


three lower conjugations of the loins, and the four upper ones of the Os ſacrum, or great 

bone, which after they are gone forth through the common holes of the rack-bones as well 

as the Nerves, which are diſtributed through the arm, make a certain complication like the mciſhing 

of a net, but far greater than that other. Nor are theſe Nerves of equal bigneſs, but the firſt | tab.1, 

num.46, |and the third | zab.1.56. ] are ſmall, wherefore alſo they reach but to the thigh; the tecond 

{ tab.1.50. ] is ſomewhat thicker and reaches to the leg, but the fourth | tab.1.61. alone is thicker than 
the three other put together, and is carried down as faras to the utmoſt ends of the toes, = 

e 


TJ * are four pairs of Nerves which are propagated through the Crzra. They ariſe from the 
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_ The firſt Nerve then [ab.1.46.] grows out of the higher part of the Net-like complication, The firſt 


where the third Nerve ot the loins is joined with the fourth | raþ.1.47. | But it is preſently carried 
downward under the rim of the belly, to the thigh 3 lying upon the outſide of the tendon of the 
firſt bending muſcle of the thigh, to which when it is come, ft ſends out a propagation | tab. 1. 48. 
which runs out through the skin on the fore-part of the thigh, as far as to the joint of the knee, an 
there ends, and affords ſurcles | :ab.1.49. ] to the firſt bending muſcle of the leg, as alſo to the ſecond 
and third that extend the ſame. 


crye, 


The ſecond Nerve ab.1.50.Jariſcs out of the ſame complication, and below the firſt, over againſt The ſecond. 


the connexion of the third and fourth rack-bones of the loins. This together with the crutal Vein 
and Artery, (which are the outer Iliacal branches) deſcends through the groin into the thigh, which 
when it hath attained to, preſently it iſſues forth a notable propagation | tab.1.51. ] from its inſide, 
lying upon the ſaphena or vein of the inner ankle, on the fore-part, all the way it goes under the skin 
through the inner parts of the crus to the great toe. But as the vein ſaphena it ſelt diſtributes ſome 
ſprigs in the way to the skin next to it, ſoalſo this Nerve ſends out many propagations, of which 


that is the chief | :ab.1.53.] which it gives to the fore-lide of the knee. But the trunk it ſelf | raþ.r. The progreſs 


54+ |] when it hath ſent out this propagatien, paſſes together with the trunk of the crural Vein and 
Artery into the thigh, and is ſcattered into the muſcles ſeated on the inſide of the thigh, eſpecially 
[ tab.1.55. ]into the third bending one of the thigh, and the fourth extending one of the leg, and 
{0 afterward it is terminated above the knee. | 


ce rruyk. 


The third | 24b.1.n.56.] grows out of the complication under the ſecond, over againſt the conjun- The third: 


Ction of the tourth and ftth rack-bones of the loins. This Nerve being carried down upon the ſe- 
cond bending muſcle of the thigh, called 7/acus internus, paſſes through the hole of the thare-bone, 
and affords propagations | tab.1. 57 | to the two muſcles that turn the thigh about, which they call 
Obturatores, the (toppers, to wit, of that ſaid hole, asalſo to the two muſcles that erect the Yard, which 
ariſe out of the bone of the hip. From thence like the two foregoing Nerves, it deſcends and di- 
ſtributes little Nerves into the skin that cloths the inner part of the thigh | zab.1. 58] the remainin 
part | tab.1.57 ] lies deep, the chicf propagation whereof | rab.1.60 | is {pent partly on the freak 
partly on the third muſcle that bend the leg. 


The fourth Nerve [tab.1.n.61] is made up out of the fore-branches of the four upper pairs of the The fourth; 


great bone being united together. By reaſon whereof it paſſes the rett, yea and all the Nerves of the 
whole body, not onely in thickncfs, but in hardncls alſo, as being made of the laſt, that iſſue out of 
the ſpine, or ridge. This enters into the hinder part of the thigh through the cavity that is in 
the hinder part of the hip-bone. But preſently it ſends forth a notable propagation | tab. 1.62} 
from its backlide, which ſtays a pretty while under the friſt extending muſcle of the thigh, or 
Glutews magnus the great buttock-muſcle, and from thence is diſperſed into the skin that covers 
the buttocks, and the back-(ide of the thigh to the middle of its length. Then it ſends other 
propagations | tab.1. 63] on both ſides, three for the moſt part to the heads of the third, fourth, 
and fitth muſcles that extend the leg, and to the third bending one of the thigh. After this the 
trunk of the nerve deſcends among the muſcles ſeated on the hinder part of the thigh near to 
the bone, as far as half the length thereof, and diſtributes another branch | tab. 1. 64 ] to that fleſhy 
lamp of the fifth bending muſcle of the leg, called Biceps , which grows to it on the inſide, 
aftcr it hath - beyond the middle of the thigh. From hence alſo other furcles proceed, which 
are diſtributed into the skin on the backſide of the thigh, But the trunk it ſelf proceeding farther 
on, .at length attains to the the knee betwixt the two heads of the bone of the thigh, and imparts a 
ſmall branch | tab.1. 65 ] on cach fide into the firſt extending muſcle of the foot, and the ſole muſcle 
called Plantaris, and by and by is divided | tab. 1. 66 ] in the inner cavity of the knee, or in the ham, 
into two unequal branches which are diltributed along through the leg and foot. For there is not 
any Nerve which runs out through the leg, beſides theſe two branches of the fourth, it you except 
onely that notable propagation, which being derived from the ſecond Nerve, as we have faid, de- 
ſcends in company of the Vein Saphena through the inner part of the Crzs, The outer branch | tab. 
1.67 ] is the ſmaller, and goes toward that part where the upper appendix of the fibula, or leſſer bone 
of the leg is joincd with the tibia or greater bone thereof, ſcattering a propagation | zab.1.68 ] in the 
way. which goes to the outer ankle under theskin, diſtributing in the mean time many ſprigs to 
theskin. But the branch it ſelf | :ab.1.69 | paſſes between the muſcles ſeated on the forclide of the 
leg, and going through the long ligament of the tibia and fibxla, or two bones of the leg, paſſes to- 
gether with the tendons of the muſcles that extend the toes under the tranſverle ligament, and dil- 
perſes little branches to the ſides of the upper part of the toes. The inner branch | zab.1.72 | is car- 

* ried down through the backſide of the Crzs, lurking betwixt the muſcle of the ſole of the foor, and 

the firſt of them that move the foot obliquely, as alſo the long bending muſcles of the toes 3 and 

being joined afterward with the branch of the outer, which paſſes through the ligament, it goes to 

the ſole of the foot, and diliributes propagations into both the tides of the lower part ot the toes. 
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An Explanation of the two Tables of the Nerves; 


The thirty pairs of the Nefves of the marrow of the Brain, whileſt it is carried through the ſpine or ridge, arc 
expreſt in theſe two Tables, the preſent and the following one. We have inſcribed common Characters on 
both of them, though many allo be peculiar toone 3 after which we have preſently ſet the number of the Table. 


ACC 
&Co 

8 as far as 
2045 far as 
25 as far as 


A tab. I, 
& 2. - 
1.1. 
B1.C 2. 
2.1.D 
E 2, 
E2F 


hs 
TB 
I 2 


17 Is 
M1I.,N2z, 


He firſt ſhews the rack-bones of the 
| Spine and the Nerves that iſſue from 
thence on the foreſide , the ſecond on 
the back ſide. 
as far 4s to 7. The ſeven rack-bones of the neck, 
to 19. The twelve rack-bones of the che(t, 
to 24. Thefive rack-bones of the loins. 
to 30. The fix bones of the Os ſacrum. Theſe 
ſame figures do ſtand for the pairs of the ſpinal 
marrow, | 

The ſeat of the ſpinal marrow, where it firſt 
enters into the rack-bones, 

The firſt pair of the neck,, whoſe forwarder 
propagations is B, the binder C. 

The ſecond pair, whoſe fore-propagation is D, 
its hinder E , from this two branches grow out, 
the ſlender one marked with the letter IE, the other 
thick, one with F, which is mixed with a branch 
of the third pair M about G. But the courſe 
thereof to the kin of the crown. and back ſide of 
the bead is marked with the letter H. 

The third pair of the neck,, whoſe fore-braneh 
I is droided into four propagations. The firſt K is 
implanted into tbe muſcles that bend the neck, 
The ſecond L is mixed with a twig of the fourth 
fourth pair Q. The third M, is mixed with the 
thicker propagation of the hinder branch of the 
ſecond pair F, The fourth N is inſerted into the 
muſcles that are joined to the tranſverſe proceſſes 
of the rack-bones. 

The binder branch O. 

The fourth pair of the neck,, whoſe fore-branch 
P is cleft into three propagations. The firſt Q, 
joins with the ſecond propagation of the thir 
pair L, The ſecond R. goes into the tranſverſe 
muſcle of the necks 
The third S. 

The hinder branch T. 
The fifth pair of the neck, whoſe fore-branch 
| V iſſues out ſome ſirrcles. The firſt goes to the 
muſcles that bend the neck,, being to be ſeen 
in the firſt table between V and the number 6. 
The ſecond X.,, making the greateſt part of the 


muſcle Deltoides, of which there is a propaga- 
tion 2, which goes to the skjn that covers the 
muſcles Deltoides and Biceps. The furth b, 
ct the neck of the ſhoulder-blade is cleft into two 
branches ; he of which c, enters wito the muſcle 
Deltoides, at what part it grows ont of the collar- 
. bone : the other d, is implanted into the ſame, in 
the place where it grows out of the ſpine of the 
ſhoulder-blade. 

The hinder branch e. 

The ſixth pair of the neck,, whoſe fore-branch 
f, when it hath propagated that ſurcle g, which 
with the fourth and fifth pair S and N,, makes 
the nerve of the midriff, is j-ine4 with the two 


midriff 1, ſo that this ariſes out of three ſurcles 
S. X, and g, 

The hmnder branch |. 

The ſeventh ar of the neck,, whoſe fore- 


| branch is m, its Binder one 1, 


nerve of the midriff. The third Y goes to the |' 


following h, and thus it makes up the nerve of the | 


8.1, 
.O1.p 2. 
q1l, 


X 2, 


inclufive- 
ly 1, 


Y1. Z I 


1 
 Þ* au> Oþ» 


V4 


10,11,12, 
&c.to 19, 


The firſt pair of the cheſt, whoſe fure-branch 
0, is zenited p, with the ſeventh pair of the neck 
and ſecond of the cheſt, ſpreading a propag.tion q, 
through the npper ſide of the firſt rib. The bin- 
der branch r., 

The ſecond pair of the cheſt, whoſe fore-branch 
ſends forth a ſurcle t, running out through the 
firſt pace betwixt the ribs, and ſending ſurcles a 
to the muſcles of the cheſt. 

The hinder branch x. 

The pairs of Nerves from the nincth to the 
twentieth, which have the ſame (cries of propa= 
gations, and eſpecially to the diſtances of the ribs. 
The fore-branches of theſe | fig.1. ] are ſcattered 
into the muſcles ſeated on the fore-part of 
the cheſt, and partly into their upper region , 
as Y, partly in their lower2, which in w6- 
men go alſo to the breſts , and then they ſend 
other ſurcles into the heads of the oblique deſcen= 
ding muſcles of the abdomen &«, and into that 
which leads the arm from the breſt F, another 
goes to the nipple of the breſt '). The binder 
branches 9, | 

The firſt nerve that goes to the arm, which is 
ſeattered into the jkin of the outſide of the arm. 

The ſecond nerve that goes to the arm, whoſe 
two firſt propagations » 1 go tothe two heads of 

the muſcle biceps : then it joins with the third 
nerve by a ſurcle F. Thirdy, it carries a propa= 
gation to the longer muſcle that turns the palm of 
the hand downward !. But about the bending of 
the cubit it is divided into two brancbes, an outer, 
and an inner one, That defeending along the 
radius or wand, is inſrted at the ont-ſide of the 
ſecond joint of the thumb >, This | ,is by and by 
ſubdivided into an outer v, and an inner branch ', 
This v is again cleft in the region of the cubit into 


an outer branch ©, and an inner one 7. 

The third nerve entering the arm P, before it 
attains to the arm, ſcatters a ſprig betwixt the 
pefioral muſcle and Deltoides c, By and by 


into the ſecond muſcle that bends the crtbit, After 
that deſcending it recerves a branch \ from the ſe- 
cond nerve , when it is paſt the bought of the arm, 
it is diſtributed into many ſurcles @, at length a- 
bout the palm of the hand it is divided into three 
branches \c, 


the greateſt of all them that go to the arm, is not 
marked with any letters in the ſecond table, but 
in the third onely, leſt the ſecond ſhould be too 
much blurred with letters. This ſuddenly after 
it hath entered the arm, reaches ont ſmall ſprigs 
@ into the muſcles that extend the cubit, then 
another into the inner skin, upwards and down- 
ward T, and another into the lower part S, and 
another ©, which ges as far as to the wriſt. Af 
ter this near to the bought of the arm it is droi- 
ded into two branches, an outer one N, and an 
inner T1. That A about the tranſverſe ligament 
is again divided into two =. This 11 reaching 
all along the cubit ſends forth more propagattons, 
the 1, >,the 2.Þ, the 3. Y. Then another in 


its 


having entered the arm, it diftributes anotber T,, 


The fourth Nerve entering the arm, which is 


— 7 i. 
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An Explanation of the two Tables of the Nerves. 
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its progreſl Q .The remainder ends in the wriſt 31. 

The fifth that cnters the arm, which about the 
inner protuberation of the arm, is diſſeminated 
like to the third, Its firſt ſurcle 33, its ſecond 
34. is third 35. 

The ſixth Nerve of the Arm, which goes un- 
der the (kin R——_—_ many ſprigs to it 37,37, 
37, the end of it 15 3. 

The five pairs of the Nerves of tbe loins : the 
firit 20, the ſecond 21, the third 22, the fourth 
23,the fifth 24. A certain branch arifing from 
the firſt = of the loins 20, and deſcending for 
the moſt part with the preparing Artery to the. 
Teſticle, 

The courſe of the Nerves through the muſcles of 
the Abdomen; from which branches 41 goes 
into the muſcle that leads the arm outward from 


the breſt.. 

The hinder branches of the Nerves of the loins. 
The ſix pairs of the nerves of the great bone. Of 
theſe the firſt is 25, the ſecond 26, the third 27, 
the fourth 28. the fifth 29, the ſixth 30. 

A ſurcle reacht out from the tore-branch of 
the firſt Nerve of the great bone to the inſide of 
the hanch-bone, and ſo to the muſcles of the Ab- 


domen that ariſe from that bone. Then another 
ſpreading out from the hinder branch to the muſcles 
ſeated on the back,of Os Tlium, or the hanch bone, 


The termination of the ſpinal marrow paſſing 


on without a mate, and undivided. 


ſes where the third Nerve of the loins meets with 
the fourth 4.7, A branch of this 4.8 goes to the 
thin, but 49 it is entangled among the muſcles 
that are ſeated onthe outſide of the thigh. 


tion whereof 51, runs out into the ſame courſe 
with the vein Saphena, to the end of the foot, and | 
there ends abont 52. In the mean time it proffers 
another notable ſurcle 53, to the fore-ſide of the 
knee. But the remainder of the trunk 54 enters 
deep into the thigh, and gives out a ſmall branch 
55, but without queſtion the chief. 


The firſt Nerve entering the crus» This ari- 


The ſecond crural Nerve, a notable propega- 


The third craral nerve, whoſe propagation 57 


$3 1, 


$9 I, 
62 Io 


611. 
62 1. 
63 1» 


64 I, 
65 2. 


66 1, 
67 1; 
68 1. 


69 1, 


goes to the muſcles called Obturatores, and ano- 

| ther 58 to the chin. The remainder 59 lies deep 
intangled in the muſcles whoſe chief propagation 
is 60, which is implanted in the ſecond and third 
muſcles that bendthe leg. 

The fourth, and that the thickeſt of all the 
Nerves of the cras, whoſe firſt branch is 62, 
which is inſerted into the skin of the buttocks : 
another 63 is diſtributed into the heads of the 
muſcles that ariſe from the appendix of the hip: 
a third 64 is given to the fifth muſcle that bends 
the leg and others 65 go into the outer calf- 
muſcle, and that of the ſole of the foot. But 
about the lower heads of the thigh it is divided 
66 into two branches, to wit, an outer one 67, 
and an inner 72. : 
The outer branch, a propagation whereof 68 
is ſent under the skin that covers the outer part 
of the leg and the outſide of tbe foot. But the 


70 Is 


71 b 


72 I, 
73 1 


74 Is 


15 75 I 


76 1, 
77 Ie 


Table. 
Nerves of the arm and leg in a larger form than 
the firſt Table does, ſo that all which concerns 
thoſe Nerves, may be ſhewn more accurately 


herein. 


braneh it ſelf 69 goes to the connexion of the 
leſſer bone of the leg with the greater z ſending 


forth another ſurcle 70 to the fore-part of the 


leg under the skin : the remainder of it 71 rea- 
ches along.the fibula or leſſer bone of the leg. 

The inner branch , a propagation whereof 
73 goes through the inſide of the leg toward 
the calf, and inſide of the foot under the hin : 
and then another 74 is ſcattered into the kin , 


eſpecially that which covers the calf : another alſq 


7575 goes into the fore-part of the leg through 


the ligament that joins the leſſer bone of the leg 
to the greater, and afterward is ſpent on 'the up- 
per fide of the foot. The laſt propagation 76 
runs out betwixt the inner and outer calf-muſcle, 
The remainder of the trunk goes by the inner an- 
Ke to the lower part of the foot , diſtributing 
two ſurcles apiece to the lower part of all the toes. 


The ſecond and third figures of the ſecond 
Theſe two Figures do exhibit the 


But they have common charatters, and 


the ſame explanation of the ſame ſerves for both. 
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A General "Table of all the Sd things 


treated of in this Work. 


A. 

Bortions, why frequent in a peſtilent ſeaſon, S. their 
cauſes, &C, | $60 
Abauctores mulſculi, 150,162 

Abſceſſes how to be opened, 175 


Aconite, the ſymptoms cauſed thereby, and their cure, 454 
Aftual cauteries preferred before potential, 447. Their forms 
and uſe, ibid. Their force againſt venemons bites, 469 


Aflion, the definition and diviſion thereof, 14 
voluntary altion, ibid, 
Adders, their bitings, the ſymptoms thereon enſuring , togetber 
with the cure, 473 
Adipoſa vena, 76 
Adjuntis of things natural, 14 


Adnata ſive conjunctiva, one of the coats of the Eye, 121 
Fgilops what, the differences thereof, and the cure, 32 
AZgyptiacum, the force thereof againſt putrefattion, 288. a 
cleanſer and not ſuppurative,2 $9. deſcriptions thereof, 281, 
302, the praiſe tbereof, 516 
After-birth, ſee Secundine, 
 Aﬀter-tongue, 130 
 Afterorriſt, 141 
Age what, the diviſion thereof, 
Ages compared to the four ſeaſons of the Tear, 
Agony what, 25 
Agnes, ſee quotidian, quartan, tertian. 


Baſtard Agnes how cured, 194 , 


Apglutinative-medicines, 219. their nature and uſe, 639 
Air an Element, the prime qualities thereof, 1. the neceſſity 
thereof for life, bid. which burtful, bid What znderjtood 
thereby, ibid. Hor it changes our bodies, 19. Though in 
Srmmer colder then the Brain, 239. How it becomes burt- 
ful, 276. How to be correfted, 285, Of what farce in 
breeding diſeaſes, 28S, What force the Stars bave upon 
it, ibid. How that which is corrupt or venemons may hill a 
man, 467. How it may be corrupted, 493» Pent up it is 
apt to putriſie, 503. change thereof conduces to tbe cure 


of the Plague, tbid, 


Alz, what, 87 
Allantoidcs tunica, there is no ſiech, ſhewed by three ſeveral 
reaſons, 48 
Albugineus humor, the wſe thereof, 123 
Almonds of the Throat or Ears, their hiſtory, 19S. their tu- 
monr with the cauſes and ſigns thereof, the cure, ibid, 
Almonds increaſe the pain of the Head, 39 
Alopecia 3 what, the cauſe, which curable , and how, and 
which not, | 374 
Amnios tunica, the ſibſt.uncg and compoſure thereof, 87 
Amphibleſtroidcs vel retiformis tunica, 123 


Amputation of a member when to be male, 392, Howto be 
performed, 303. to ſtanch bleeding thereon , 304. how to 
dreſs the part, ibid. To perform the reſt of the cure, 305. 
ſometimes made at a joynt, 306 

Anatomy, the neceſity of the knowledge thereof, 50. A three- 
fold method thereof, ibid, The dejinition thercof, 51 

Anatomical adminiſtration of the lower Bel\y, 56. Of the 
Sternon, 89. Axioms, 101, 123, 143 

Aneuriſma, what, 194. how cured, ibid, which incurable, 


tHid. 
Anger, the effe(s thereof, by 24 
Angina, ſee Squinancy. 
Anima, how many ways takg!, 4. ſee Soul; 
Anim: parts which, 52. Their diviſion, $3 


——_—__ — — 


Anodyne medicines, 650, For the Eyer, 254. in pains of 
| the Teeth, 267 
Antidotes muſt be given in great quantities, 470. No one a- 
gainft allpoyſans,4$5. To be uſed in cure of the Plague,5,07 
Anmtipathy, ſee Sympathy. . 
Antipathy between ſome Men and a Cat, 432. Of poyſons with 


poyſon, 494, 
Ants, 36. their care, ibid 
Apes their imitation of mens aftions, 45 


Apium riſus, the poyſonous quality thereof,with the cure, 4.83 


Apology concerning wounds made by Gun-ſhot, 2:87. That 
ſuch wounds are not poyſoned, 290. Concerning binding of 
veſſels, &c. 305 

Apopblegmatiſms what, and their uſe, 654 

Apophyles clinoides, 116 

Apveriſms concerning Surgery.ſelefed out of Hippocratcs,511 
of the Author, 759 


Apoſtumes, ſee Impoſtuume. 

Apothecaries, choiſe of ſuch ſhall have care of thoſe ſick, of the 
Plague, 499 
Appendiccs glandulofe, S1 
Aqua fortis, the poyſonons quality, and the cure thereof, 486 
Aqua theriacalis.the deſcription and manner thereof, 451,494 


— — 


good againit the Plag:te, ibid, 
Aqua vitz hor 4iftilled. 6658 
| Aqueus humour, 143 
Arachnoides, five araneoſa tunica, 123 
Areotick medicines, 635 
Archagatus 2 Roman Surgeon, ſlain by the people. 2 


Argentum vivum, ſe Hydrargyrum. 
Arittomachus the Philoſopher a great obſerver of Bees, 3 


Arm or ſhoulder-bone, the frafture thereof, 14 
Arm and the muſcles thereof 145, The defed thererf,, bins 
to be ſupplicd, b5 532 


Arſenick,, the poyſonous quality thereof, and the cure, 486 
Arrows, wounds made by them, and their ſeveral forms, 291 
How to be drawn forth, ibid. 
Artery what,62.7The diviſion of the great deſcendent artery.7 4. 
Diſtribution of the left ſubclavian artery, 101. the Ax- 
illary, 143. Of the crural, 152. Not dangerots to be 
opened, 377. Rough Artery, 103. Figure of the Ar- 
teries, 102 

' Arteria venola , and the diſtribution thereof, 97. Caroti- 


| des, 103. Cervicalis, 101. Intercoftalis, ibid. Mam- 
maria, ibid. Muſculoſa, 103. Humeraria duplex, ibid. 
Thoracica duplex 3 ibid. Afpcray ibid. Muſcula, 152 
Arthrodia what, 165 
Articulation aad the kinds thereyf,, ibid, 
Aſcarides how known, 455 
Aſcites, ſee Dropſie, 
Aſp , his bite, and ſymptoms that happen thereon, with their 
cure, 479 
Aſſes-milk how to be uſed in the cure of a HeCick, 263 
Altragalus, 168 
Athcroma what, 184. The cure tbereof. ibid, 
Atrophia how helped. $ 
Attractive medicines what, 635 
Auricula cordis, g6 


Anripigmentum, the poyſonous quality and the cure thereof, 
456 

Autumn.the condition thereof, 6 
Axioms anatomical, $1,101,123 
Philoſophical, 123 
TV un wt Back 
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| haſtens their ſcaling, ibid. Their corruption, 248, How 

B, helped, 249 

Bones of the ſcul, 107, 108, of theface, 118, of the noſe, 

| age and the uſe thereof, 133] ibid. of the auditory paſſage, 127, of the arm, 145, of 
Bags, the diverſity and uſe, 655 | * theback, 133. of the breſt, 8g. of the cubit , 146, of 
Ball-bellows, | 276 | thewriſt, and fingers, 149. Seed-bones, 149. Of the 
Balneum Marie, 666 thigh, 155. of the leg, 157. Of the foot, 158, of the 
Balſams fit to heal ſimple, not contuſed wounds, 289| toes, 160. A brief recital of all the bones, 162 


Balſam of Veſalius's defeription, 735. of Fallopius his de- 
ſcription, ibid. Anodyne, and ſarcotick, one, 268 
Bandages, their differences, 322. What cloth beſt for them, 
ibid. Indications how to fit them, 323. Three kinds ne- 


ceſſary in frafiures,32 4. Common precepts for their uſe, 25 R 
ibid. 


Bones more brittle in froſty weather , 328, ſooner knit in 
young bodies, ibid. Their general cure being broken or 
diſlocated, 329, How to belp the ſymptoms happening 
thereon, 330. Why they become rotten in the Lues 
venerea , and how it may be percerved, 446, How 


zſes whereto they ſerve, helped. ibid. 
Barrenneſs, the cauſe thereof in men, 566, In women, $567 | Bones ſtriking in the throat or jaw, how to be got out, 386 
"'Beſilish, her deſcription, bite, and the cure thereof, 475 | Brachizus muſculus, 148 
Battels where the Author was preſent : See Voyages, Brain and the Hiſtory thereof, 109. The Ventricles there- 
Baths good in pain of the Eyes, 380 of, 110, The mammillary proceſſes, ibid. 
Baths, their faculties and differences, 657. How to know | Brain , the moving or concuſſion thereof , 235, how cured, 
whence they have their efficacy, ibid. Their faculties, and | hid. 
to whoms hurtful, ibid. half baths, 656 | Breſts, 90. Their magnitude, figure, &c, ibid. How they 
Beautrol a Beaſt of Florada, 624 communicate with the womb, ibid, 
Bear-worms, the bites and the cure thereof, 479 | Breſt-bone, the Hiſtory thereof, ibid, 
Bears. their craft, 34 | Breſt-bone, the depreſſion or fratiure thereof, how belped, 333 
Beaſts, inventors of ſome remedies, ibid. Their faculty in | Brevis Muſculus, 148 
preſaging, 35. Their love and care of their young, ibid. | Bronchocele, the differences thereof, and the cure, 201 
They know one anothers voice) 45 | Bruiſes, See Contufions, 
Bees, their government, 36. Care and juſtice, ibid. Their | Buvos, by what means the humour that cauſes them flows 
Ringing, and the cure thereof, 478 down, 152 
Beggars their coſenages and crafty tricks, 606 | Bubos, Venereal ones returning in again, cauſe the Lues vene- 
Belly, why not Bene, 54+ The drviſion of the lower Belly, | ca, 431. Their efficient and material cauſes, 444+ Their 
55] cure, ibid, 


Biceps muſculus, | 148 

Binding of the veſſels for bleeding, 228, An Apology there- 
fore, Attthorities therefore, Reaſon, experience, Hiſtories to 
confirm it. , 

Birds their induſtry in building their neſts, 35. Ravenous 
birds, counterfeit mans voice, 45. they have taught men to 


ſing, ibid. 
Birds of Paradiſe, 621 
Birth, Sce Child-birth. 
Bitings of man and beaſt virulent, 463 


Bitings of - a Mad-dog, Adder, 6cc. See Dog, Adder, &c. 
Bitter things not fit to be injected into wounds of the = 
200 
Bladder of the Gall, 72 
Bladder of Urine, 81. The ſubſtance, figure, &c. ibid. Signs 
of the wounds thereof, 264, Ulcers thereof, and their 
care, 318, 407 
Blear-cyes, their differences and cure, 379 
Bleeding in wounds, how helped, 218. How ſtopped by bind- 
ing the veſſels, 228, Why deviſed by our Author, 305, 
In amputation of members, 304 
Blood the temper thereof, 7. The material and efficient cau- 
ſes thererf', ibid. Where perfefied , ibid. All the four 
humours cemprehended under that general name, ibid. com- 
pared with new wine, ibid. the nature, conſiſtence, color, 
taft.and uſe, ibid, 
Blood-letting , whether neceſſary at the beginning of peſtilent 
diſcaſes, © 
Blood-letting, whether neceſſary in a Syno:hus, 177. When 
in an Eryſipelas, 179. When in aTertian, 180. In 
what wounds not neceſſary, 219. The two chief indications 


there-f, 241, IWhy neceſſary in the frafture of the Heel, 


See Phlebotomy. 
Bloody urine and the cauſes thereof, &c. 4.06 
Boat-bone, 160 
Body how divided, 53. The forepart thereof, 54. The back: 
part,55. The crookedneſs thereof how helped, 528 
Boliters and their uſe, | 326 


Bones , bow they feel, 51. Their definition, 89." Their 
differences, ibid. How burt by the Trepan, 245. Wi. hat | 


| 


Bubos in the Plague, whence their original, 490. the de- 
ſcription, ſigns, and cure, 513, 514. prognoſticks, ibid. 
Bubonocele what, 205 
Bullets ſhot out of Guns do not burn, 274. They cannot be © 
poyſoned, 274, remain in the body after the healing of 


wounds, 285 
Bupreſts their poyſon and their cure, 479 
Burns how kept from bliſtering, 27 3. Sec Combuſtions. 
Biſhop-fiſh, 612 

Co 
[ _—_—_— what, 23 
' Czcum inteſtinum, 69 
Calcancum os, Calx, 160 
Czliaca arteria, 74 


Callus what, and whence it proceeds, 217. Better generated 
by meats of groſs nouriſhments, 328. - Made more handſom 
by Ligation, ibid. The material and efficient canſes there- 
of; 344. Medicines conducing to the generation there- 
of, ibid. How to know it is a breeding, ibid. What may 
hind:r the generation thereof; and how to be helped being ill 

formed, 345 

Camels their hinds and condition, 44 

Cancer. the reaſon of the name, 189. Canſes thereof, ibid. 
diff.rences. Which not to be cured, ibid. The cure if not 
wicerated, ibid. Cure if ulcerated, ibid. Topick, medicines 
to ve thereto applied, I91 

Cancer or Canter in a childs mouth how to be helped, 546 

Cavinons. See Guns. 

Cantharides, and their malignity and the belp thereof, 479. 
Applied to the head they ulcerate the bladder, 480 

Capons ſubject to the Gout, 421 

Carbuncles whence their original, 4.90. why ſo called, together 
with their nature, cauſes and ſigns, 516. prognoſticks, _ 


cure, g1 
Carics oſhum, 248 
Carpiflexores muſculi, 150 
Carpitcnſorcs muſculi, 150 
Cartilago ſcutiformis, vel cnfitormis, 89 


Cargncles 
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Caruncles, their cauſes, figures, and cur2, 443, Other ways 


of cxre, 444 
Caſes, their form and uſe, 326 
Catagmatick, powacr-, 243 
Catalogue of medicines and inſtruments for their preparati- | 

on, 674. &c. Of Surgical inſtruments, 675, 
Cataplaſms, their matter and uſe, 649. 


Cataratis, where bred, 124. Their differences, cau- 
ſes, &c. 383. Their cure at the beginning, ibid, The 


couching of them, 335 
Catarrh ſometimes malign, and killing many, # 
Catheretich medicines, 640 
Cats their poyſonous quality, and the Antipathy between ſome 

men and them, | 482 
Canſtick medicines their nature and uſe, 640 


Cauteries, actual ones preferred before potential, 447. Their | 
ſeveral forms, 44S, Fheir uſe, ibid. Their force againſt 


venemous bite, 469. potential ones, 651 
Cephale what, 165 
Cephalica vena, 142 
Cephalick powders how compoſed, 449 
Cerats what, their differences, 647 
Ceratum aſyplicx Philagrio, 648 
Ceruſe, the poyſonous quality thereof, and the cure, 486 
Chalazion an effett of the Ey-lid, 378 
Chamelin.his ſhape and nature, 627 
Chance ſometimes exceeds art, 31. Finds out remedies, 272 
Change of a native temper, how it happens, 117 


Chaps, or Chops occaſioned by the Lues Venerca, «nd the cure, 
450. Indivers parts by other means, and theircure, 53 
Charcoal cauſeth ſuffocation, 682 
Chemoſis an affect of the Eye-lids, 380 | 
Cheſt and the parts thereof, 90. why partly griſly, partly 
bony, ibid. The diviſion thereof , ibid. The wounds 
thereof, 259. Their cure, ibid, They eaſily degenerate 
mto a Fiſtula, 260 
Child, whether alive or dead in the womb, 554. If dead, 
then how to be extradited, 555 
Children why like their Fathers, and Grand-fathers, 536 
Born without a paſſage in the Fundament, 543. Their 
ſituation in the womb, ibid. when and how to be wean- 
ed, 554. Their pain in breeding teeth, 534. They may 
have impoſthumes in their Mothers womb, 347 
Child-bizth and the cauſe thereof, 543. The natural and 
unnttural time thereof, 544. Women have no certain 
time, ibid. Signs it is at band, 545. Whats to be done 
after it, ibid, 
China-root, the preparation and the uſe thereof, 435 
Chirurgery, See Surgery. 
Chirurgion, Sec Surgeon, 
Choler, the temper thereof, 7 The nature, conſiſftence, color, 
taſte and uſe, ibid. The effetts thereof, 8. Not natural, 
how bred and the kinds thereof, ibid, 


Cholerick perſons, their habit of body,maanners and diſeaſes,10. 

They cannot long brook faiting,, 421 
Chorion what, 87, Chylus what, 7 
Cirſocele, a kind cf Rupture, &c. 205. the cure, 211 
Cinnamon and the water thereof, 7 3 3 


Clavicle, Sce Collar-bone. Clctioris, 

Clyter when preſently to be given after Blood-letting, 178. 
See Glyſter. 

Coats, common coat of the muſcles, the ſubſtance, quantity,GCC. 
thereof, 59. Of the Eyes, 121, Of the womb, 87 

Cockatrice, Sce Baſilisk, 


Cocks are kingly and martial birds, 40 
Colick,, and the kinds thereof ,&C. 409 
Colon, 69 


Collar-bones, or clavicles , their Hiſtory, 91. Their fra- 
Gure, 332, Howtobelp it, ibid. Their diſlocation and 


cuye, 352 
Collyria what, their differences and uſe, 653 
Colour is the bewrayer of the temperament, 17 


Columella, See Uvula, 


Combuſtions and their differences, 297, theeir cure, ibid. 
Common ſenſe what, 543 
Compariſon, between the bigger and the leſſer world , 
35 

, Complexus muſculus, : 33 
Compoſition of medicines, the neceſſity thereof, 674 


Compreſſes, Sce Bolſters. 
Concoction, fault of the firſt concoftion not mended in the 


after, 421 
Concuſſion of the brain, hoy helped, 251 
Condylomata, what they are, and their cure, 583 
Conformation , the faults thereof muſt be ſpeedily belped , 

546 
Congeſtion, two cauſes thereof, 170 


Contuſions what , their cauſes, 293, general cure, 294. 
How to be handled if joyned with.a wound, ibid. How 
without a wound, 295. how kept from gangering, ibid. 

Contuſion of the ribs, their cure, 296 

Convulſions , the kinds and cauſes thereof, 221, the 
oure, 222, why on the contrary part in wounds of the 
head, | 238 


Convulſive twiching in broken members and the cauſe thereof , 
4 
Contes have taught the art of undermining, _ 
Cornea tunica, 122 
Corone, what, 165 
Coronalis vena, 73 
Corroborating medicines, 153 
Cotyle what, 165, Cotyledones what, $5,539 


Courſes how to provoke them, 520, 577. how to ſtop theme, 
528,579. The reaſon of their name, 575. Their cauſes, 
ibid. cauſes of their ſuppreſſion, 577. what ſymptoms 

follow thereon, bid. ſypmtoms that follow their immoderate 


flowing, 579 
Crabs, 43 
Cramp, the cauſe and care thereof, 430 
Cranes obſerve order in flying and keep watch, 41 
Cremaſter muſcles, 79 
Cridones what diſeaſe, and the cure, 215 
Crocodiles may be tamed, 48 
Crookedneſs how helped, 528 
Crural vein, 152, Artery, 153 
Crurcus muſculus, 158 
Crus how taken, 152 
Cryſtallinus humor, 123 
Cubit, the bones and muſcles thereof, 146 
Cubit-bones, the fratiures of them, 336 
Cuboides os, 160 
Crpping-glaſſes and their uſe, 412, Their uſe and the cure 

of a Bubo, 514 
Cures accidental and ſtrange, 31. deceitful, ibid. 
Cuſtom how forceable, 20 
Cuticle, the matter, quantity, figure, &C. thereof, 56 
Cuttel-fiſh, his craft, 43 
Cyſtice gemelle, 73 

D, 
Artos, 79 
Death, the inevitable cauſe thereof, 25, How ſud- 

dain to many, 465 
Definition of Surgery, I 
Definition how different from a deſcription, 5! 
Defluxion of humours how diverted, 174 
Delirium, the cauſes thereof, 225. The cure, ibid. 


Deliverance in child-birth how furthered, 545. Which diffi- 


cult, 559. Which eafie, ibid. 
Deltoides muſculus 146 
Dentitrices, their differences, matter and form, 655 
Depilatories, 662 
Derma, 55 
Vuu 2 Deterſrees 
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Deterſives, 176, 638. theiruſe, gr] 


Devils , and their differences , 602. Their titles and 
names, ibid. They are terrified and angered by divers 


things, 604. 
Devil of the Sea, 613 
Diabete what, the canſes, ſigns, and cure, 408 
Diaphoretick, medicines, 636 
Diaphragma, See Mzdriff, why called Phrcnes, 93 
Diaphyl1s what, | 157 
Diary ferer, the cauſes and ſigns, 177 the cure ibid, 
Diarthroſis, 165 
Die-bone, 160 
Diet hath power to alter or preſerve the temperament, 17 


Diet convenient for ſuch as have the Gout, 421. For ſuch as 


fear the Stone, 394. In prevention of the Plague, 4.93« 
Thi the cure thereof, 504 
Differences of muſcles, 59 


Digitum fiexorcs muſcult, 150, 151, 161 
Digitum tenſorcs mulculi, I50, 151,161 
Diploc what, T0 
Diſeaſe the definition and diviſun thereof, 25, cauſes, ibid. 
Diſeaſes ſtrange and monſtrous, - 
Diſeaſes incident to ſangaine , cholerick, phlegmatick, and 
melancholick, perſons, 10. whereof ſome are beredi- 
tary, 534. ſupernatural, 604. Monſtrous accidents in 
thent, 608 
Diſtocations their kinds and manner, 346, their differences, 
346, 347. cauſes, ibid. Signs, ibid. prognoſticks, 348, 
The general cure, Symptoms that may befall a diſlocated 
member, Bs 349 
Diſlocation of the jaw, 351. The cure, ibid. Of the 
Collar-bone, 352. Of the ſpine, vid. Of the bead, 353 
Of the neck..ibid. Of the Rump, 355. Oftheribs, tid. 
Of the ſhoulder, 356. Of theelbow, 363. Of the Sty- 
liformis proccſſus, 365. Of the wriſt, ibid. Of the af- 
terrwriſt, ibid. Of the fingers, 366. Of the thigh or 
bip, ibid. Of the whirlbone, 371. Of the knee forwards, 
ibid. Of the greater and leſſer Focile,37 2. Of the heel, 1bid, 
Of the Paſtern or anke-bone, 373. Of the inſtep and back 


of the foot, ibid. Of the toes, ibid, 
Diſmembring, Sce Amputation, 
Dit emperature and ihe diverſity thereof, 26 


Dittillation and the hinds thereof, 663. Fornaces and the 
veſſels therefore, 664. What to be conſidered therein, 665, 
How to prepare the materials therefore, 667, How to 
diſtill waters, ibid. How Aqua vitz, 668, How to 
recite them, 669, To diſtill in the Sun, ibid.. By fil- 
tring, ibid. Of Oils, 670. Of Spirits, 733. Of Oils 
of Gums, ibid. Of Oil of Vitriol, 735 

Docility of Beaſt, | 40 

Dogs their love to their maſters, 3S. Their docility, 43. Why 
they become mad ſooner than other creatures, 470. How 
their bites may be known,ibid.Prognoſtichg. 47 1. The cure of 
ſuch as are bitten by them, 472 

Doricinum , the poyſonous quality thereof and the cure, 4.83 

Doves free frem adultery, 

Draco marinus, te Sea-Dragon his poyſonous punCure, the 


ſymptoms and care, 41 
Dracunculus what, 213, The cure, ibid, 
Dragons tne craft, 42 
Dreams of the ſanzurine,cholerich,,, phlegmatick,.and mel ancho- | 

lick, perſons, 10, Not to be neglecied, 2 


Drapſe what,202. The differences, ſymptoms and cauſes,ibid, 
Signs and Prognſtichs. ibid, The cure, 203. Following 


pon a twinor of the meſentery, 566 
Dus r.toer ſubſtance, magnitud?, &c. 90, What to be done to 
dry up milk, 558 
Duodenum, the magnitude. &c. 68 


[Zura mater what, 109. The þurts thereof by Trepanning, 
ard bozo helped, 251. B emedies for the inflammation and 
Apoſtumation thereof, bid, I by it ea 'ly cudures acrid me- 


E. 


Ars, their parts and compoſure, 126, Their wounds and 
cure, 257. To ſupply their defefis, 528, Their 
Ulcers, 316, Their ſtopping, and things falling into them 


how helped, 386 
Ears of the heart, 96 
Ear-wax, for what uſe it ſerves, 126 
Earth a cold and dryelement, 3 
Earthquakes their cauſe, 276 
Ecchymolis what, and how cured. 230 
Echo, the cauſe thereof, 127 
Effects of Phlegm, 8. Of choler and melancholy, tbid, 
Ejaculatory veſſels in men, 79. In women, 84 


Elbow the diſlocation thereof, 363, how to reſtore it diſlocated 
outwardly, ibid. Tothe inſide, 364, W by moſt ſubje& 
to the anchylioſis, ibid, 

Elements how underſtood, and their prmcipal qualities, 3. 
what thoſe of generation are, 4. What thoſe of mxt 
bodies are, ibid. The cauſe of their tranſmnt ation .,, 275 

Elephants, their ſtrength, piety, &c. 39, Where bred, and 


their qualities, 624. 
Embalming the dead, 748, The manner how, 7 9 
Embryon, when it takes that name, 542 
Embrocation what, and how performed, 650 
Emollient and reſolving medicines. 156 


Emplaſters what, their differences, 647. Signs they are per- 
fedly boyled, 648. Their uſe, 649. ex; in Few 
application, 182 

Emiplaſtrum Je Vigo cum Mercurio, 648. De gratia 
Dei, ibid, Dc Betonica five de Janua, ibid, Oxycro- 
ccum, 659, De ceruſa, ibid, Tripharmacum ſeu 
nigrum, zbi4, Diapalma ſeu Diacalcitheos, ibid. Contra 
Rupturam, ibid. De Mucilaginibus,zbid. De minio,zbid. 


Diachylum magnum, ibid. 
Empyema what, 201, The cure thereof, ibid, 
Emptineſs, 23, 
Emulgens Arteria, 74. Vena, 76 
Enarthrofis, a kind of articulation, 165 
Enteroccle a kind of Rupture, 205 
Ephemera tebris, 177. The cauſes and the ſigns thereef, ibid. 

The cure, ibid. 
Epidermis, 56 
Epididymis, i. 
Epigalirium what, 56, The conteining parts thereof, ibid. 
Epigaltrica vena, 77 
Epiglottis what, 130 
Epiploon what, 66 
Epiplois vena, 74 
Epiplocele, 205 
Epnhemes to ſtrengthen the principal parts, 632. their compo- 

ſition and uſe, 651 
Epomis muſculus, 146 
Epulis what, the ſymptoms and cure, 197 
Epulotick,, or . chinning medicines , their kinds and muſe, 

639 
Errhines their differences, deſcription and uſe 653 
Erylipelas what, 178, what tumor referred thereto, 172. 

the differences thereof, 178 
Erythrois tunica, 79 
Eſchar how t2 haſten the falling away thereof , 516, Medi- 

cines cauſing it, 640 


Eſcharotickg, 64%. Why uſed to ſpread ulcers, 267 
Eſtridg between a bird and beaſt, 620. The ſceleton of 


one, ibid, 
Evacuation and the kinds thereof, 23. What to be obſerved 
therein, 24 
Emnnchs aſſimilated to women, 16 


Excrements of the firſt, ſecond , and third conceion wl at, 542 
Exerciſe, the uſe and beſt time for it, 21. The quality thereof, 


Atcimes, ibid, 


ibid, 
Exomphalos 
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Exomphalos, or ſtanding forth of the nave!, 205 
Exoſfiolis in Lue Venerea, 446 
Expertence without reaſon, of what account, 28 
Eye-brows, 120 


Eye-lids , ibid. To ſtay them being too lax, 377. To 
open them faſtned together, 378. Tohelp their itching, 
379 

Eyes their fite and quickneſs, 121. Figure, compoſure, 8c. 
ibid. Their muſcles , coats, and humors, ibid. their 
wounds, 124, to hide the loſs or defeft of them, ibid. 
their ulcers, 312. their cure, 313. their affeits, 377,&Cc. 


their inflammation. 379 
F, 


[7 dee diſcloſer of affettions and paſſioms, 25. the 
wounds thereof, 252, How to help the redneſs 


thereof, 661 
Faculties what, 13. their diviſions, ibid. 
Falling down of the Fundament, the cauſes and cure thereof, 

211 


Fat, the ſubſtance, and cauſe, &c. thereof, 58. Why not 
generated under the rhall, 252. How to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the brain, ibid. the cure thereof being wounded, 

ibid, 

Fauces what, 129 

Faulcon, her fight with the Hern. 45 

Faults of conformation muſt be ſpeedily helped, 546. Of the 
firſt concodion not helped in the after, 421 

Fear and the effetis thereof, 24 

Fever ſometimes, a ſymptom, otherwiſe a diſeaſe, 

Fevers accompanying Flegmons and their cure, 176, Hap- 
pening upon Eryſipelous tumors, 180. Upon Oedematous 
tumors, 187, Upon Scirrhous tumors, 192. The cure 


of baſtard intermitting Fevers. I 94 
Feet and their bones, 159. Their twofold uſe, 160 
Fierce Clare a fiſh, 481 
Females of what ſeed generated 535 
Fibra auris what, 126 
Fibula, 157 | 


Fignres in Anatomy, and the firſt of the fore part of man, 5 4. 
Of the back parts thereof, 55, Of the lower belly, and 
parts thereof, 64. Of theſftomach, 66. of the veſſels 
of ſeed and urine, 77. Of the bladder and yard, $2, 

* Of the womb, 84. Of ſome parts in women different 
from thoſe of men, 86, Of the hollow vein, 99. Of 
Of the Arteries, 102. Of the rough Artery or weazon, 
I04, Firſt and ſecond of the brain, 110. Third of 
the Cerebellum, 111. Fourth and fifth of the brain, 
I12. The ſixth of the brain, ibid. Seventh ſhewing 
the Nerves of the brain, 114. The eighth of the 
brain, 115, Of the ſpinal marrow,, 117. Of the 
Eye, 122, Of the chief muſcles of the face, 125, Of 


Eftridg, 620, Of the bird of Paradiſe, 621, Of 4 


Giraffa, 622, Of a beaſt called Thanadth, 624. Of 


thebeaft Haiit,and a monſtrous African-heaſt. 62 5.0Of 2 
Cameleon, | 626 
Figures of Furnaces and other things fit for diſtillation, 
665,CC. 
Fignre of a frattured arm with a wound in a fit poſture, 337, 
Of a Leg fratiured with a wound and bound up, 341. 
Of Ligature for extention, 350. How to reſtore the dil 
located ſpine, 5 4. Of putting the ſhoulder into joynt,356, 

to 360, Of the Ambi and the uſe thereof, 361. Of ve- 
ſtoring the diſlocated elbow, 364. Of the thigh-bone 
diſlocated inwards, 369. Outwards, 370. Of re- 
ſtoring a hnee diſlocated forwards, 371 
Figure of a Semicupium, 371. Of a Barrel to be uſed in 
the cure of a Caruncle, 444. Of the Helmet flower, 
484. Of the ſituation of the Child in the womb, 5 44. 
Of leaden-nipples, 553» Of a glaſs toſicch, the breaſts 
with, 555 
Figures of Artificial Eyes, $24. Of the noſes, 525. Of 
teeth, 526. Palats, 527. How to ſupply the de fedt 
of the tongue, ibid. Of the Ears, 528. Iron Breal(t- 
plates, 529. Of anurin-baſin and Artificial-yard, ibid; 


Of an iron-finger-ſtall, 530. Of an Ereftor of the 


hand, ibid. Of boots for ſuch as are crook:legged, 531. 
Of an artificial-hand, 532, Of an arm and leg, 533, 
534. Of acrutch, 

Filings of Lad, their harm taken inwardly, and cure, 
436 

Filtration the manner and uſe thereof, 
Fingers and their parts, &c. 14S. their diſlocation, why 
eaſily reſtored, 366. how to take away ſuch as be ſuperflu- 
| ous, and help thoſe that ſtick, together, 390. How to 
ſupply their defefis, 32 
Fire and the qualities thereof, 3. The force thereof againſt 


the Plagne, | 494 
Fiſhes their induſtry, 41. They may be tamed, 38 
Fiſherman, a fiſh ſo called, 42 


the lower jaw, 126, Of the Ears, 127. Of the back: 
bone, 132, Of the muſcles in ſundry parts of the 
body, 134, &c. Of the Nerves, 146. Of the bones 
in the hands, 149. Of the uvigh-bone, 155. Of the 
bones in the feet,159. Of the Sceleton, 163, 164 
Figures of inſtruments uſed iu Surgery, See Inſtruments. 
Figures of divers ſorts of javelins, and arrow-beads, 292 
Figures of monſters, 586, &c. Of divers beaſts, &c. 
as of Succarrath,z7. Of the Elephant, 39, 623+» Rhino- 
ceros, 41. Of the Camel, 44. Of the Crocodile, 4.9. 
Of the Crab, 189. Of the Scorpion, &c.455. Of the 
Serpent Hemorrhous, 4.74. Of the Serpent Seps, ibid. 
Of the Baſilick, 475. Of the Salamander, 476. 
Torpeds, ibid. Of the Sting Ray, 481. Of the Sea- 
hare, ibid. Of the Monk, and Biſhop-fiſh, 612. Of 


the Sea-devil, 613. Of the Sea-Mors, ibid. Of the |. 


Sea-Bore, 614, Of the fiſh Hoga, 616, Of a Mon- 


Flatulent tumors, their cauſes, ſigns, and cures, 192,183 
Flatulencies about the joynts, counterfeiting the Gout, 428 
 Filtula lacrymoſa, See Fgylops. 
Fiſtulas what, their differences, ſigns, &c. 320. Their cure, 
ibid. In the Fundament, 321. The cure, ibid. Upon 


the wounds of the cheit,, and the cure, 260 
Fleſhy Panicle, the Hiſtory thereof, 57 
Fleſh quickly putrifies in maritane parts, 277 
Flexorcs muſculi, 156 
Flux of blood in wounds how helped, 220 
Flux of the belly how to be ſtopped, 522 


Flying fiſh of a Monſtrous ſhape, 616 
Focile what, 157. How to cure the ſeparation of the grea- 
ter and leſſer, 372. The ſeparation from the paſtern- 
bone, 373 
Foment ations and their uſe,650. For broken bones, 3 4.6. They 
burt pletborick bodies, ibid. 1hat to be obſerved in therr 


uſe, ibid. 
Fornaces, their matter and form, 664, &c. 
Fornix, 113 
Foxes and their crafts, 40 


Frafiure what, and the differences thereof, 237. Their cau- 
ſes, ibid. Signs and Prognofficks, 32S. Their general 
crye, 329 

How to help the ſymptom $330. Why deadly in the jyynt 
of the ſhoulder, 333. Why near a joynt more dange- 
rOMS, 340 

Fratiures of the rkull, their differences, 225, Of the cauſes 
and ſigns, 227. Signs manifelt to Senſe. ibid. A 
fiſſure the firſt kind of fratiure, 228, How to find it 
being leſs manifeſt, ibid. A contuſion the ſecond hind 
of fratiure, 230. An effratiure the third kind, 232. 
A Seat the fourth kind , 233. Reſonitus the fifth 


fterous flying-fiſh, ibid. Of Bernard the Hermite, 615, 
Of the ſailing-fiſh, ibid. Of the Whale, 619. Of an | 


and 


kind, 234. The prognoſt icks, 236. general cure of then 
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and their ſymptoms, 239. They are burt by Venery, 
241, By noiſe, ibid. The particular cure, 243. Why 
trepanned, 244 
Fratures more particularly, and firſt of the noſe, 331. Of 
the lower-jajv. ibid. Of the Collar-bone, 332. Of the 
ſoulder-blade, ibid. Of the breaſt-bone, 333. Of 
the Ribs, ibid. Of the vertcbrz, or Rack-bones, 335. 
Of the Hilysbone, ibid. Of the Rump, ibid. Of the 
Hip, 336. Of the Shoulder or Arm-bone, ibid. Of 
the Cubit or Ell and Wand, ibid. Of the Hand, 337. 
Of the Thigh, ibid. Of the Thigh near the joynt, 339. 
Of the patclla or whirl-bone, 340. Of the leg, ibid. 
Of the banes of the feet, 346 


Fratiures aſſuciated with wounds, how to be bound np , 


325, 341 

French Pox, See Lucs Venerca. 
Friftons their kinds and uſe. 21 
660 


Fuci, how made, | 
Fumigations, their differences, matter and form, 656 


the fit is over, 427, Tophi or knots how cauſed, ibid. 

The Hip-gout or Sciatica, 428, The cure thereof, 429 
Griftles what, 90. of the noſe, 124. of the Larinx, 130 
Groins their wounds, 266, Their Tumors, Sec Bubos, 
Guajacum, the choice faculties and parts, 433. The 

preparation of the decoftion thereof, ibid. The uſe, 


434+ 
Gullet and the hiſtory theref, 105. The wounds thereof, 


2 
Gums overgrown with fleſh, how to be helped, I - 
Guns their inventor, 270. Their force, 271. the cauſe 
of their reports, 276 
Gun-poreder not poiſonous, 273. How made, 274. 
Gutta roſacca what, 661. The cure, ibid. 


Guts their ſubſtance, figure and number, 68, Their ſite and 
connexion, 69. Afton, ibid. How to be taken forth, 76, 
Signs that they are wounded, 264. Their cure, 265. 
Their Ulcers, 317 


Fundament the falling down thereof, 211. the cauſes and 
cures, ibid, 
Fungus, an excreſcence ſometames happening in Fracures of 


the ſcull, 248 
G. 


Alens Effgies and praiſe, 

Gall and the bladder thzreof;, &C. 
Ganglion, what, properly ſo called, 185 
Gangrene, what, 299. The general and particular cauſes, 

ibid. That which is occafioned by cold, upon what part 
it ſeizes, 300. Signs, ibid. Prognoſtichks, 301. The ge- 
neral cure, ibid. The particular cure, ibid, 
Gargarcon, 129 
Gargariſms, their matter and form, 642. repelling.repining 
and detergent ones, 200,201 
Garlick good againjt the Plague, 494 
Galtrica vena, 73 


Gaſtrepiplois vena, ibid. Major, 74 
Geeſe their warineſs in flying over mount Taurus, 41 
Gemelli muſculi, 167 
Gemini muſculi, 146 
Generation, what it is, 14. IWhat neceſſary thereto, 535 
Generation, of the Nail, 540 
Giddineſs, Sce Vertigo. 

Ginglymos what, 165 
Giraffa, a ſtrange beaſt, 622 
Glandula, what ſort of tumor, 198 


Glandula lacrymalis, 121 
Glandules in general, 71. At the root of the tongue, 129 
Their inflammation and cure, I98 


Glans penis, 83. Not rightly perforated, how to be help- 


ed, 391 


Glyſters , their differences, materials,&c. 654, Several de- 


ſeriptions of them, ibid. They may nouriſh, ibid, 
Goats dung is good to diſcuſs ſchirrous tumors, 159 | 
Golden ligatures,how made, 208 | 
Gomphotis what, 166 


Gonorrhcea, how different from a virulent ſtrangury, 440 
the cure, 441 
Gont the names and kinds thereof, 414. the occult 
cauſes thereof , bid. the manifeſt cauſes thereof , 
416. out of what parts it may flow, ibid. figns 
that it flows from the Brain, or Liver, 417. Howto 
know this or that humor accompanying the Gouty malig- | 
nity, ibid. Prognoſticks, ibid. The general method to | 
prevent and cure it, 418, V, omiting ſometimes good, 419. | 
Other general remedies, 420. Diet convenient, 421. | 
Il hat wine not good, ibid. How to ſtrengthen the joynts 
ibid. Thepallative cure thereof, 422. Local medicines 
in a cold Gont, 423. In @ hot or ſanguine Gout, 424. 
In a Cholerick, Gout, 425, What is to be done after 


H. 


\ 
| | © rms apr what, their differences and cure, 321. In 
the neck, of the womb, 582 
Hemorrhoidalis interna, 74, Externa, 77 
Hzmorrhoidalis artcria, five meſenterica inferior, 74. 
Hezmorrhous, a Serpent his bite, the ſigns and cure, 474 
Haiit, @ ſtrange beaſt, 625 
Hair, what the original and uſe, 106, How to make it 
black, 662, How to take it off, ibid, 
Hairy ſealp, the connexion and uſe, 106, The wounds thereof 
not to be neglected, 107. The cure thereof being contuſed, 
242 
Hand taken generally, what, 141. The frafiure thereof 
with the cure, 337. Howto ſupply the defefts thereof, 


; 530 
Hares how they provide for their young, 38 
Hare-lips what, 390. Their cure, ibid, 
Harmonia what, 166 
Hawhkgs, 45 


Head, the general deſcription thereof, 106. The conteining 
and contained pars thereof, ibid. The muſculous kin 
thereof, ibid. Why affetied when any membranous part 
# burt;,107. The wounds thereef, 225, &c. The falling 
away of the hair and other affetis tbereof, 375. The diſlo- 
cation thereof, 355 

; Hearing, the organ, objed, &c. thereof, 14 

Heart, and the hiſtory thereof, 95. The ventricles thereof,96. 

| Signs of the wounds thereof, 259 

| Heat, one and the ſame efficient cauſe of all humors at the 

ſame time, 7. three cauſes thereof, 169 

Hedick, fever with the differences, cauſes, ſigns, and care, 


— 


262 
Hedg-bogs, how they pu_ for their young, 3s 
Heel, and the parts thereof , 160. Why a fradure there- 


of ſo dangerous.jibid. Fhe diſlocation thereof, 37 2. Symp- 
toms following upon the contuſion thereof, ibid. Why ſub- 


Jed to inflammation, ibid. 
Hemicrania, See Megrim. 
Hemlock, the fg quality thereof, and the cure, 4.84 
| Henbane and the poyſonous quality and the cure, 453 
' Hermaphrodites, 17, and 592 
| Heron, bis fight and the Falcon, 45 
Hernie, and the kinds thereof, 205 
Humeralis, 211 
ibid. 


Herpes and the kinds ther:of, 179. The cure, 

Hip-gont, See Sciatica 

Hip, the diſlocation thereof, 366, Prognoſtickg, 348. Signs, 
that it is diſlocated outwardly or inwardly, 367. Diſloca- 
ted forwards, 368. backwards, ibid. how to reſtore the 


inward diſlocation, 369. the forward diſlocation, 370- 
the backward diſlocation, ibid. 
Hippocrates his Effigies, 676 


Hoga 


The TASLE 


Hoga, a Monſtrous fiſh, 616 
Holes of the inner baſis of the ſcull, 116, of the external 

baſis ther eof, tbid, 
Holy-bone, its number of Vextebre, and their uſe, 133. the 

frafures thereof, 335 
Hordcolum, an affett of the Eye-lids, 375 
Horns uſed inſtead of Ventoſes, 413 


Horſe-leeches, their application and uſe, 414. Their Viru- 
lency and the cure, ibid. 
Hot-houſes how made, 659 
Hulpales a Monſtrous beaff, 622 
Humeraria arteria, 103. Vena, 142 
Humors their temperaments, 6. the knowledge of them 
neceſſary, ibid. their definition and diviſion, bid. ſe- 
row and ſecondary, as Ros Cambium, Gluten, 9g. an 


argument of their great putrefatjion, 277 
Humers of the Eye, 121 
Aqueus, 123 
Cryſtallinus, | ibid. 
Vitreus, | \ 124 
Hydatis, 378 


Hydrargyrum, the choice preparation, and uſe thereof in the 
Lues Venerca, 436 
Hydrocepnalia, whether incurable, 471. What cure muſt 
be uſed therein, 472 
Hydrocephalos what,1 95. The cauſes, differences,figns.&C. 
ibid. the cure, 196 


Hydrocele, 205, 210 
Hymen, 570 
Whether any or no, ibid, A hiſtory thezeof, $71 
Hyoides os, the reaſon of the name, compoſure, ſite, &C. 
thereof, | 128 
Hypocondria, their ſite, 55 
Hypochyma, 333 
Hypogaltricz venz, 77 
Hypopyon, 383 
. Hypothcnar, 151 
L. 

Jane a medicine therefore, 204 
J Faw, the bones thereof, and their productions, 11 8,119 


The fratture of the lower jaw, 331. How to belp it, 
ibid. The diſlocation thereof, 351. The cure, 1bid. 
Ibis, a bird, the inventor of glyſters, 


3 
Ichneumon, how he arms himſelf to aſſail the Crocodile, 

39 
Tdleneſs the diſcommodites thereof, 22 
Jejunum inteltinum, 69 
Jeon, ibid, 
Niaca arteria, 76, Vena, ibid. 
Ilium os, 154 
Ill conformation, : 26 
Imagination and the force thereof, 541 


Impojtors, their impudence and craft, 32, 249 
Impoſtume, what their cauſes and differences, 1 69. ſigns of 
them in general, 170. prognoſtickg, 17 1. What conſidera- 


ble in opening of them, ibid. 
Inanjtion, See Emptineſs. 
Incus, 10S, 127, 


Indication, whence to be drawn, 2. of feeding, 20. what, | 


26. the kinds, ibid. the table of them, 30. obſervable 
in wounds by gun-ſhot, 283 
Taf ant what he muſt take before he ſuck, 54S. their crying 
what it doth, 554. how to be preſerved in the womb 
when the mother is dead, 561. Sce Child. 
Inflammation of the almonds of the throat and their cure,1 98. 


of the Uvula, ibid. of the eyes, 379 
Inflammation hinders the repoſition or putting diſlocated mem- 
bers into joynt. 372 
Inſefſus, a 6-4 their manner, matter and uſe, 656 


INSTRUMENTS, uſed in Surgery for opening 
abſceſſes, 175. A vent for the womb, 192, 5$1. An 
rron-plate and afiual cautery for the cure of the Ranula, 
198. Conſtriory vings td bind the Columella, 1 99. 
Speculum oris, 223. A trunck, with cautery to cau- 
terize the Uvula, 199. An incifion-kife, 201, An 
actual cautery with the plate, for the cure of the Empy- 
ema, 203, of a pipe to evacuate the water in the Drop- 

fie, 204. mherewith to make the golden ligature, 208 
to ſtitch up wounds, 220. A razor or incifion-knife, 22 *, 
a chizzel, ibid. Radulz vel ſcalpri, 229, a three- 
footed levatory, 230. other levatories, 231. Saws to 
divide the hull, ibid. a deſquamatory Trepan, ibid. 
Roſira plittaci, 232. Scrapers, pincers and a leaden 
mallet, 233. a piercer to enter a Trepan, 244. Trepans, 
245. Terebellum, 246, A lentil-like Scraper, 1bid. 
cutting-compaſſes, ibid. A conduit-pipe,, and ſyringe, 
2 48, to depreſs the dura Mater, 250, Speculum oculi, 
253. for making a Seton, 254. Pipes uſed in the wounds 
of the cheſt, 261, to draw out bullets, 279,8&c, Dila- 
ters and Probes to draw through flammulas, 280, 281. 
to draw forth arrow-heads, 232. A ſcarificator, 295. 
A diſmembring knife and ſaw, 303. A dilator to open 
the mouth, 307, A Pyoulcos, or matter drawer, 316, 
A Gloflocomium, 335. A lattin caſe, 343. A pully and 
hand-zice, 35%. the Gloſſocomium called Ambi, 360. 
little hooks, needles and an incifion-knife to take away 
the Web, 381. files for filing the teeth, 388. for clean- 
ſing and drawing the teeth, 38g, cutting nullets ts 
take off ſuperfluous fingers, 391. Catheters, 393, Gim- 
let to break the (tone in the paſſage of the yard,3 96. other 
inſtruments to take out the ſtone, ibid. wſed in cutting for 
the ſtone, 398, 403. A lancet, and cupping-glaſſes, 413. 
Horns to be uſed for ventoſes, ibid, Catheters to wear 
. away caruncles, 445. Trepaus for rotten bones, 447. 


actual canteries, 44S, Griffins talons , 565, Hooks 

to draw forth the child, 556. Speculum matricis, 
582 

Infiruments , when neceſſary in reſtoring broken bones , 
229 

Intercartilaginei muſculi, 140 
Intercoftalis arteria, 74, 1OT 
Intercoſtales muſculi externi, 140. Interni, ibid. 
Interofſes mulculi, I51,162 
Inteſtinalis vena, 73 
Intromoventes muſculi , 156 
Foy, and the effefis thereof, 24 
Foints, their wounds, 268, how to ftirengthen them, 421 
how to mitigate their pains cauſed only by diſtemper , 
426 

Iſchiadica vena, 152. Iſchium os, 154 
Iſſues, or fontanels, 420 
Itching of the womb, 583 
7udgment, why difficult, : > 
ibid. 


Funks, what, 326, their uſe, 


KR, 


All, its ſubſtance, &c. 66. what to be done when it 


falls ont in wounds, 265 
Kernels of the ears, 126 
IGT 


Kibes, where bred, 
Kidnies, their ſubjtance, &c. 77. ſigns that they are wound- 
ed, 264. Ulcers, and their cure, 317, 407. their heat 


hows tempered, 512 
Kings-evil, what, the cauſe, 186, the cure, ibid. 
Knee diſlocated forward, how to reftore it, 371 


Lago- 
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Agophthalmia, what, 253- the cauſes and cure, 


371 
Lameneſs hew helped, 533 
Lamply their care of their young, 41 
Lampron,their poyſonous bite, = 480 


Larynx, what meant thereby, 129. its magnitude, figure, 
compoſure, GC. 130 
Latifſhmus muſculus, I41 

Leeches., See Horſe-leeches. 

Leg, taken in general, what, 152. the bones thereof, 157. 
the wounds, 266, the fratture and cure, 340. the cure of 
the Authors leg being broken 34.2. their crookedneſs how 
helped, 532. defet ſupplied, 531 

Leproſie and the cauſes thereof, 460, the ſigns, 461, &C. 
called Morbus leoninus , ibid. the Prognoſticks, diet, 
cure , 463. it ſometimes follows the Lues Venerea , 

431 

4.82 

69 


Lepus Marinus, the poyſon, the ſymptoms and cure, 

Levator muſculus 141, Levatores Ani 

Life what, and its effets; Sec Soul. 

Ligaments, their uſe, 62. why without ſence, 133. their 
difference, ibid. their wounds, 269 

Ligatures for wounds are of three ſorts, 218. too hard, 

_. burtful, 250. they muſt be neatly made, 323. for what 
uſes they chiefly ſerve, 325. in uſe at this day for fra- 
Gures, 338. how in fratiures joyned with wounds, 
341. which for extention, 349, Sec Bandages. + 

Lightning, the wonderful nature, and the ſtinking ſmell 


mn... | 


Mammillary proceſſes, 111, their uſe, I13 
Mammaria arteria, IOL 


Man his excellency, 4.7, &c. the diviſion of his body, 53. why 
diſtinguiſhed into male and female, 537 


Mandrag, its danger and cure, 453 
Marrow, why it may ſeem to have the ſenſe of feeling, 
Maſleter muſcle, 
Maſtoideus muſculus, 134 
Maſticatories, their form and uſe, 654 


Matrix, See Womb. 

Meadow-ſaffron, the poyſonows quality thereof, and cure, 
48 

Meat, the quantity and quality theresf, 19. —_— 

more gratefil and nouriſhing, ibid. order to be obſerved 

in eating, 20. the time, 1bid. fit to generate a Callus, 


Meazels, what their matter, 452. why they itch not, FEey 
their cure, 453 
Mediaſtinum its ſubſtance, &c. 93 
Medicines their excellency, 629. - their definition and diffe- 
rence in matter and ſubſtance, ibid. in qualities and 
of the firſt faculties, 630. their ſecond, third, and fourth 
faculties, 631, 632, the preparation, 634. the com- 
poſition, neeeſſity and nſe thereof, 641. Megrim, the 
cauſes ,&Cc. thereof, 356 
Melancholy, the tempers thereof, 8. the nature, conſiſt- 
ence, &c. ibid. the effetis thereof, 8. of it corrup= 


ted, 


| 9 
Melaneholick, perſons , their complexions, &c. 10, why 
they hurt themſelves, 


thereof, 275, how it mayinfed the Air, ' $67 
Lime unquencht, the hurtful quality and cmre, 4.86 
Liniments are not to be uſed in wounds of the cheſt,2 60.their 


matter, form, and ſe. 751 
Lion, by provident care in going, 39 
Lion of the Sea, 612 
Lippitudo, 379 
Litharge its poyſonous quality and cure, 486 


Liver, what, 71. its ſubſtance, ibid. ſigns of the wounds 
thereof, 264+ why it is called parenchyma, 541 
Loins, therr nerves, 153 
Longus muſculus, 148,157 
Lues Venerea, what, 430. the hurt it cauſeth, ibid. the 
cauſes thereof, 431. in what humor the malignity reſi- 
deth, 432. it cauſes more pain in the night then in the 
day, ibid. ſometimes lies long hid, ibid. figns thereof, 
ibid. prognoſticks, 433. how to be oppugned, ibid. to 
whom wine may be allowed, 435. the ſecond manner of 
cure, ibid. the third manner of cure, 438. the fourth 
manner, 439. how to cure its ſymptoms, ibid. it 
cauſes bunches on the bones, 4.46. rotten bones, how 
perceived and cured, ibid. tetters and chops occaſioned 
thereby, and their cure, 450. how tocure children of 
this diſeaſe, 451. it kills by exceſsof moiſture, 466 
Lumbaris regjo, five lumbi, 153. Arteria, 75. Vena, 
76 
Lumbrici muſculi, 151,162 
Lungs their ſubſtance, &C. 94. ſigns of their wounds, 259. 
which curable, 261 
Luxation, 345. which incurable, 348 
Lying in bed, how it muſt be, 22 


M. 
Ad dog, See Dog. 
| Magick, and the power thereof, 604 
Magiſtrates office in time of the Plague, 498 


Males of what ſeed generated, 537 
Mallcolus, one of the bones of the auditory paſſage, 108, 
127 


Vey H 470 
Meliceris, what kind of tumor, 184. 
| Membranoſus muſculus, 157 
M what, 542 


Menſtrual flux, figns of the firſt approach thereof, 578. See 


Comrſes. 
Meninges, their number,&cc. I09 
Mercury ſublimate, its cauſtick, force, 486. the cure, ibid. 
Mermaid, GIL 
Meſentery its ſubſtance,&&c. 70. the tumors thereof, 565. 
the ſink, of the body. ibid. 
Miadrif, its ſubſtance, &c. 93. ſigns of the wounds thereof, 


259 
Mz1k ſoon corrupts in a Phlegmatick ſtomack,, 548. the _ 
55 


thereof. 1bid. how to drive it downwards, 
455 


Millepes caſt forth by urine, 

Milt, See Spleen. 

Mola, the reaſon of the name, and how bred, 562. how to 
be diſcerned from a true conception, ibid. a hiſtory and de- 


ſcription of a ſtrange one, 563. the fignre thereof, ibid. 
what cure to be uſed thereto, 564 
Mollifying medicines, 796 
Monk's hood, the poyſon and cure, 453 
Monſtrous creatures bred in man, 455 


Monſters what 585. their cauſes and deſcriptions, ibid. &c- 
cauſed by the defeft of ſeed, 594. by imagination , 
596. by ſftraightneſs of the womb, 597. by the ſue 
of the mother , by a ſtroak, &c. ibid. by confuſion of 
the ſeed of divers kinds, by the craft of the devil, 599, KC. 
Monſters of the Sea, G11 

Morſe, Sea-calf, or Elephant, 

Mortification, and the ſigns thereof, 

Mother.,See Womb. 

Mothers fitteſt to nurſe their own Children, 548. their milk, 
moſt familiar to them, . tbid. 

Motion, which voluntary, 15. taken for all manner of ex- 
erciſe, 21 

Mouth and the parts thereof, 129. the ulcers and their 
cure, 315. how to prevent and heal them in cure of the 
Lugs Venerea, « 438 


613,614 
302 


Mummy, frequently uſed in contuſions, 296. not good _— 
4 
Mundt- 


The TABLE. 


Mundificatives, 638 
Muſcles, what, 59. their differences, and whence taken,ibid, 
and 60, &c. their parts, 61. a further inquiry into the 
parts of them, ibid, 
Muſcles, of the Epigaſtrium, 63: of the fundament, 69g, 
of the tefticles, 78. of the bladder, 81. of the yard, 
83. the broad muſcle, 120. that open and ſhut the eye, 
ibid. of the eye, 121, of the the noſe, 124. of the face, 
ibid. of the lower-jaw, 125. of the bone Hyoides, 128. 
of the tongue, ibid. oF the Larinx, 130, of the Epi- 
glottis, 131. of be neck,, 133. of thecheſt and loins, 
140. of the fpoulder-blade, ibid. of the arm, 145. 
of the cubit, 146. moving the hand, 150. of the in- 
fide of the hand, ibid. moving the thigh, 156, of the 
leg, 157. meving the foot, 161, of the toes, 162. 


an Epitome or brief recital of all the muſcles, 167 
Muſeulous skin of the bead, 106. the wounds thereof and 
their cure, 241 
Muſculoſz venz 76. Arteriz. 103 
Mouſhrons, their hurtful and deadly quality, and the cure, 
483 
Muſick, the power thereof, 31 
Mydryaſis, & diſeaſe of the eye, the cauſe and cure, 
383 

I 
Ails , why added to the fingers, 142. why grow 
continually, ibid. whence generated. 149 
Napellus, tbe poyſonous quality and cure, 483 


Nareoticks, 174. cantions in their uſe, 179. improperly 
termed Anodynes, | 641 


Nata, what, 154 
Nates, I12 
Nature oft doth ſtrange things in curing diſeaſes, 257 
Natural parts, and iPeir diviſion, 53 


Natural, See Things, Faculties, Adions, 
Navel, what, the figure and compoſure, $$. the generation 
thereof, 540. the relaxation thereof in children, 584. 


the ſwelling or ſtanding forth thereof , 205, the cure, 


ibid, 

Nautilus, or ſailing-fiſh, 618 

Neck, and the parts thereof, 131. the wounds thereof, 257- 

* the diſlocation thereof, 353 
Necroſis, or mortification, 302 


Nerves what, 62. their diſtribution tothe natural parts,75. 
of the ſizetb conjugation,and their diſtribution, 101.,Ramus 
coſtalis, ibid. recurrens, ibid. ſtomachicus, ibid. their 
ſeven comugations, I13 

Nerves of the neck, back, and arms, 144 of the loins, holy- 


bone, and thigh. 153 
Nerves and nervous parts, their wounds, 266. their -_ 
ibid, 

Night-ſhade, the deadly night-ſhade, bis poyſonus quality, 
and the cure, 453 
Nightingals ſing excellently, 44 
Nipples, 91. how te belp their ſoreneſs, 553 
Nodus, what, 184 
Nodules.tbeir form and uſe, 644 
Northern people how tempered, 11,12 


Noſe, and the parts thereof, 124. the wounds thereof, 256. 
their cure, ibid. how to ſupply the defets thereof, 525. 
the ulcers thereof, 315, their cure, 1bid. the fratiure, 


331 
Nurſes, their error in binding and lacing of Children, 335. 
they may infett Children with theLues Venerea, and be 
infefted by them, 431. participate their diſeaſes to their 
children, 54. the choice of them, ibid, &c. of their 
diet, and other circumſtances, 550,&c. 
Nutrition, what, 13 
Nymphe, s 


| 


0: 


2 ma deſcendent muſcles, 63. aſcendent muſcles , 


” ibid, 
Obliquator externus muſculus, 150 
Obturitores muſculi, 156 


Ocdema, what, 181. which tumors referred thereto, 172 


the differences thereof, 181. ſigns, prognoſtickg, cure, 


182 

Ocſophagus, or gullet, the ſubſtance, attraflive force, &c, 
_— 105, the magnitude, figure, ſite, temper, and 
ation, ibid. 
Oil of whelps, the deſcription, and uſe thereof, 272. it helps 
forward the ſcaling of bones, 449 
Oils and the ſeveral making of them, 645, 670. by diſtilla- 
tron, 670. out of gums, . 673 
Ointments, their differences, deſcriptions, and uſe, 645, &c. 
Old-age, and the diviſion thereof, 5. it is a diſeaſe, 19 
Old wives medicines, 605 
Olecranum, what, 147 
Omentum, or the Kall, the ſubſtance, magnitude, figure, 
and compoſite thereof, 66. the connexion, temper, and two- 
fold uſe, ibid. it ſometimes hinders conception, ibid, 
Operations of Surgery, of what nature, 1. why ſome which 
are mentioned by the Antients, are omitted by the Au- 


thor, 690 
Opium, why not uſed in poyſoning, 434. the ſymptoms 
cauſed by it, and their cure, ; id, 


Order to be obſerved in eating our meat , &c. 20, in 
lying to ſleep, 22. Organical parts , which , 51. 
what obſervable in each of them, ibid. Orifices of the 
beart. 96 

Orpiment , the poyſonous quality thereof , and the cure, 

86 

Os &offa, occipitis, 108. Baliliare,zbid. Coronale, bid. 
Bregmatis, tive parietalia, ibid. Petrofa, ibid. Cu- 
nitorme, five phenoides, uid. Ethmoldes, cribro- 
ſum, ſeu ſpongioſum, ibid. Zygoma, five jugale, 
118, Hyoides, hypfiloides, &c. 128, &c. Selamo- 


ides, 149 
Ilium, 154 
Iichium, ibid. 
Pubis, ibid. 


Innominata, 160, Sce Bones. 
Orzna, s filthy wlcer of the noſe , the canſe, and cure, 
315 


P, 

Ain and the cauſes thereof, 169 
It muſt be aſſwaged, 221 
The diſcommodities thereof, ibid. 
In wounds how helped, ibid, 
Palat, the nerves, boles, and coat thereof, &C. 129 
How to ſupply the defefis thereof, 526 
Palmaris _—_ 4 4 150 
Palfie.tbe differences,cauſes,&c.thereof, 223. The cure, ibid 
Follows upon wounds of the neck, 258 
Pancreas, the ſiebſtance, ſite, &c. thereof, 71, &c. 
The tumors thereof, 565 

Pannicle, See fleſhy, 


Pap, how to be made for children, 553. and the condition 
thereof, ibid. 


Paracenteſis, and the reaſons for and againſt it, 20 t 
The place where, and manner how, 


ibid. 
622 


Parafſoupi, a ſtrange beaſt, 
Paraliates, their ſubſtance,6cc. 79 
Iyy Pars 
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Paronychia, what, 212 
The cure, ibid, 
Parotides, their ſite and uſe, 126 
Their ifference, prognoſticky, cure, $CC. 196,197 
Partridge, their care of their young» 37 
Parts, fmilar, m 
Organical, ibid, 
Inſtrumental, 52 
Things conſiderable in each part, ibid. 
Principal parts which, and why ſo called, ibid. | 
Of generation, diſtinguiſhed into three, 53 
The conteining parts of the lower belly,5 6.Of a Muſcle,61 
'- the cheſt, 90 
Pajjions of the mind, their force, | 24 
They help forward putrefaGtion, 492 
Paſtinaca marina, or the ſting-ray, 481 | 
Patclla, what, 155 | 
Pectoralis muſculus, I4T | 
Pedium. what, ; 162 
edioſus muſculus, ; | 162 
Pelvis. the ſite and the uſes thereof, -112 
Pcricardiura, ard the hiitory thereof, 94, 95 
Pericranium, what, and the wſes thereof, 106,107 | 
Perinzum, zwhat, $2 
Perioltium, 107 
Pcritonzum, the ſubſtance and quality thereof, 65 | 
the figure, compoſure, ſite , uſe, GC. ibid. | 
Perone, 157, 
Peroneus muſculus, IGT | 
Perturbations of the mind, See Paſhons, 
Pi{ſaries their form and uſe, 644. 
Peſtilence, Sce Plagues 
Peftilent fever, how bred, 503 
Pharinx, what, 129 
Phlebotomy, the invention thereof, 34 
Neceſſary in a Synochus putrida, 178 


The uſe. ſcope, &C. thereof, 


How to be performed, ibid. Sce Blood letting, 
Phlegm, the temper thereof, 26 
Ts blood half concofted, | ibid. 
Why it bath no proper receptacle, ibid. 
The nature. conſitence, color, taſt and uſe, ibid. 
The effefs thereof, s 
Not natura!., howo bred, and the kinds thereof,, 9 
How many was it ctmes ſo, 191 
Phlegmatick perſons their manners and diſeaſes, 10 
In faiting they feed upon themſelves, 421 
Phlegmon, what kind of tumor , I72 
Is hat tumors may be reduced thereto, ibid. 
How different from a phlegmonows tumor, ibid, 
How generated, 173 
The cauſes and ſigns thereof, ibid, | 
The cure, ibid. 
The cure when it i ulcerated, 175 
Phrenica Arteria, 74 
Phthiſ1s oculi, 381 
Phymoſis 6 paraphymolis, what, 391 


Phyſick, the ſubjef thereof, 51 
Phyſitians to have care of ſuch as have the plague, how to be 


choſen, | 499 
Phylſocele, 205 
Pia mater, the conſitence, uſe, &C. Io9 
Pigeons, Sec Doves, 

Pilot-fiſh, . 41 
Pine glandule, I12 
Pinna avris, which, 126 
Pinna & Punroter, 676 


Piſmire. Sce Alt. 

Pitb of the back,,, . I17 

Plague what, 490. How it comes tokill, ibid, Divine 
cauſes thereof, ibid. Natural cauſer, 491. Signs of 
the air and earth that prognoſticate it, 492. Cantions | 


in air and diet to prevent it, 493. Preſervatives againſt 
it, 494, &c. Other obſervations for prevention, 4.97. 
Such as dye thereof quickly putrifie, 498. How ſuch as 
undertake the cure thereof muſt arm themſelves, 4.99. Signs 
of infection, 500. Mortal Signs, ibid. Signs thereof, 
without fau[t of the bumors, 501. with the putrifatii- 
on of them, ibid. Prognoſticks, therein, 502, What 
to be done, when one finds himſelf infetied , 503. 
Diet, 504, &c. Antidoes, 507, &c. Epithemes to 
ſtrengthen the principal parts, 508, Whether purging and 
bleeding, be neceſſary at the beginning, ibid, Whazs 
purges fit, 510,&c. Symptoms accompanying the di- 
ſeaſe, 511. Spots or tokens, 512. Their ture, 513 
Sores 514, &c, Sec Bubes and Carbuncles, S$und 

evacuations, 519, &c. How to cure infants and children 


thereof, 523 
Plaiſter, and the burtful quality thereof , and the cure, 
$6 
Plaſter See Emplaſters. v 
Plantaris muſculus, | 161 
Pleura, what, the original, magnitude, figure, &c. 92 
Plemrifie, what, 201 
Plexus choroides, IN 
Pneumatocele, 210 
Polypus, the reaſon of the name, 196 
 Thedifferences, ibid. 
The cure, ibid. 
Poplitzus muſculus, 159 
Porus biliaris, 73 
Potential camnteries, GI 
Pox, French-Pox. Lanes Venerea 
Small Pox what, their matter, 452 
What pernitious ſymptoms may follow upon them, ibid. 
Prognoſticks, ibid, 
The cure, 453 
IWhat parts to be armed againſt, and preſerved therefrom, 
454 
Poyſons, the cauſe of writing them, 463 
What they are, ibid. 
Their differences, ibid. 
.All of them have not a peculiar Antipathy with the heart, 
454 
How in ſmall quantities they may work, great alterations 
by touch only, ibid, 
The reaſon of their wondrous effecis, ibid. 


None of them kill at a ſet time, ibid. How they kill 
ſooner or later, ibid. Whether things feeding on poyſons 
be poyſonous, 465 
General ſigns that one is poyſoned, ibid. How to ſhun 
poyſon, 466, The general cure of poyſons, 467. Whes- 
ther vapours ariſing from things burnt , may poyſon one, 
ibid. Each poyſon hath its proper r felt, 468, Their 
effetts and prognoſticks , ibid. The cure of poyſonous 
bites, 469. 
Poyſon of Adders, 4ſps, Toads, &c. See Adders,Aſps, 
Toads, &Cc. 
Poyſonous plants, and the remedies againſt them, 4.83, &c. 
Poyſons of minerals and their remedies, 486 
Preputium, 83, to 4 the ſhortneſs thereof, and ſich as 


have been circumciſed, 391. theulcers thereof are worſe 


than thoſe of theGlans, 439 
Preparations of ſimple medicines, and the divers kinds there- 
of, 634 
Preſervatives againſt the Plague, 4.94, &Cc, 
Principal parts which, and why ſo called, 52 
Proccflus mammillares, - 112 


Proceſſes of the Vertebre, right,oblique, tranſverſe, 13 1,&c. 
that called the tooth, ibid. Acromium and Cora- 
coides, -. mai 

Prodigy, what, 5385. divers of them, | 586, &C, 

Prognoſtichs in Impoſthumes, 171. in an Eryſipelas, 150 
m an Ocdcma, avi. ma Scirrhus 188, in a quar- 

tain 
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24in Agne,193. in an Ancuriſma, 194. in the Parotides, 
197. i the Dropſie, 203. in a Sarcocele, 211. m 
wounds, 217. in fratures of the ſcull, 236. in 
wounds of the liver and guts, 264 in a gangrene, ZOI. 
in ulcers, 309. in fraftnres, 328. in Diſlocations, 348, 
in a diſlocated jaw, 51. in the diſlocated Vertebrz,355. 
in a diſlocated Hip, 366. in the ſtone, 393. in ſup- 
preſſion of the urine, 406. in the ulcerated reins and 
bladder, 407. in the Gout, 417. inthe Lues Vene- 
rea, 433,&c. in 4 virulent ftrangury, 441. in the 
ſmall pox, 452. the leproſie', 462, concerning poy- 
ſons, 468, in the bite of a mad dog, 471. in the 


plague, 502. in plague ſores 5 16,0, 
Pronatores muſculi, 150 
Properties of a good Surgeon, - 
Proptoſis ocuh, 381 
Proſtates, 79,&Cc. 
Proud-fleſh in ulcers, how helped, 312 
Plilothra, their form and uſe, 662 
Pudendz Ven, 77 
Pulſe, the triple uſe thereof, 13 
Pulſation in a Phlegmon how cauſed, 173 
Pultiſſes how different from Cataplaſms, 649 
PunCtus aurcus, 208 
Punfture of a nerve, why deadly, 266 
Purging whether neceſſary in the beginning of peſtilent diſea- 

ſes, 50S 
Purple ſpots, or tokens in the plague, . $12 

heir cure, | 313 
Pus, or quittzre, the ſigns thereof, 

How it may flow from the wounded part and be evacuated 

by urine and (tool, 405 
PutrefaFion in the plague different from common putrefacii- 

on, 491 

Three cauſes thereof, 492 
Pies may be taught to ſpeak 45 
Pylorus, 67 
Pyramidal muſcles, 65 
Pyroticks, thejr nature, kinds, and uſe, 640 

9. 
Uadrigemini muſculi, 156 


Duartane ague or fever, the cauſes, ſigns, ſymptoms, 


| 


Rectum inteſtinum, 69 
_ See Kidnies, 
emedies ſupernatural, 60 
See Medicines. : 
Remora, the wondrous force thereof, 619 
Repletio ad vaſa & ad vires, 23 
Repercuſſives, 634 
Weat diſſnades their uſe, 172 
When to be uſed, 174 
Fit to be put into, and upon the eye, 350 
Their differences,&c. 634 
Reports how to be made, 680 
Reſolving medicines, and their kinds, 636 
Reſolving and ſtrengthning medicines, 179,197 
Reſpiration how a voluntary motion, 15 
The uſe thereof, 94 
Reſt neceſſary for knitting of *broken bones, 340 
Rete mirabile, IS 


Whether different from the Plexus choroides, 116 
Rhinocerot, 42. His enmity with the Elephant, 625 
Rhomboides muſculus, 141 
Ribs, their number, connexion, and conſiſtence, 91,92 

Their contuſion, and a ftrange ſymptom ſometimes hap- 

hapening thereon, 296, Their fradure , the danger and 

cure, 


333 
Symptoms enſuing thereon, 334. Their diſlocation and 


care, 3353” 
Right muſcles of the Epigaſtrium, 63 
Kim of the Belly, 65. The figure, compoſure, &c. —_ 

ibid. 
Ringworms, 179 
Rotula genu, 158 
Rough Artery, 103 
Rowlers, Sec Bandages. 
Rules of Surgery, 679 
Rump, the fratiure thereof, 335. The diſlocation thereof, 
355- Thecure, ibid. 


Ruptures, 205, Their kgnds, ibid. Their cure, 206, CC. 


Accr muſculus, 142 
Sacre venz, 76 
Sacro-lumbus muſculus, 140 
Salamander, the ſymptoms that enſue upon his poyſor, and 


192 

Prognoſtichs, and cure, ibid. | the cure, 475 
Duickſilver, why ſo called 487 Salvation, t 23 
Whether hot or cold, ibid. | Sangrine perſons, their manners and diſcaſes, 10 
Wherefore good, ibid. | Saphcna vena, when and where to be opened, 152 
The kinds thereof, ibid, | Sarcoccle, 205, The prognoſticks and cure, 211 
How to purifie it, 488 | Sarcoticks, ſimple and compound, 638. None truly ſuch, 
Sce Hydrargyrum. | Fa 
Duotidian fever, the cauſe thereof, 187 | Scabious , the effe(t thereof againſt a peſtilent carbuncle, 
The Signs, Symptoms,&C. ibid, 515 

be cure, ibid. | Scales how known to be ſevered from the bones, 342 
How to be diſtinguiſhed from a double Tertian, ibid. | Scales, of braſs, their poyſonous quality and cure, 485 
Of iron, their harm and cure, ibid, 

ScaPd bead, the ſigns and cure thereof , 375 

R, Scalcnus muſculus, 135 

Scalp, hairy-ſcalp, 106 

Ack-bones, their frathure, 335 | Scaphoidesos, —— 160 

R Radiſh root draws out venom powerfully, 518 | Scars how to belp their deformity, 51 4 

Radius, what, 145 | Scarus a fiſh, . 4 

Ramus ſplenicus, 73 | Sceleton, what, 163, 164, 165 
Meſenteriacus, 74 | Sciatica, the cauſe, &c. 438. The cure 429 
Scirrhus, what , 188, What tumors referre4 thereto, 


Ranula, why ſo called, the caſe and cure, 197 
.Ratrbane, or Roſeager, the poyſonous quality and __ > 
4 


Raving, See Delirium. 
Reaſon, and the funtiions thereof, 542 
ReRti mauſculi, ; 133,159 


| 


172, The differences, Signs and Progniſticks, = 


Cure, 1b1d. 
Scorpion bred in the brain by ſmelling to Baſil, 478 
Thei deſcription, ting and cure, _ 
Scrophulz, their cauſe and cure, = 
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Seull and the bones thereof, 108. The fraftures thereof, 
Sce fratiures. Depreſſions thereof how helped, 230. 


Where not to be trepaned, 247 ; 
Sea-feather and grape, 615 | 


Sea-hare , his deſcription, poyſon, and the cure thereof , 


Seaſons of the year, 
Secundine, why preſently to be taken away after the birth of 


thechild, 546. Why ſocalled, 547. Canſes of the ay, 
and ſymptoms that follow thereon, ibid. 
Seed bones, 140, 160 


Seed, the condition of that which is good, 534+ The quali- 
ties,5 37. Fheebullition thereof.;&c.5 41, Why the greateſt 
portion thereof, goes to the generation of the head and brain, 


ibid. 
Seeing, the inſtrument, objed, &c. thereof, I4 
Semicupium, the form, manner, and uſe thereof, 656 
Semiſpinatus muſculus, 140 
Senſe, common ſenſe, and the funfions thereof, $43 
Sceptum lucidum, 
Septick medicines, 640 


ite . and cure, ibid. Baſilick, his bite and cure, 475. 


Aſp, his bite and cure, 476. Snake his bite and cure , 
477 

Serratus Muſculus Major,141. poſterior & ſuperior, ibid. 
minor. ibid. 
Serous humour, | 9 
Seſamoidea offa, 149, 160 


Seton, wherefore good, 254. the manner of making thereof, 
ibid. Sex, what, and the difference th:reof, 16, Hiſto- 
ries of the change thereof, 593 

Shame, and ſhame-fac'tneſs, their effe(ts, 24,25 

Shin bone, 157 

Shoulder-blade, the fratiures thereof, 332, the cure, 333. 
the diſlocation, 356, the firſt manner of reſtoring it.tbid. 
the ſecond manner, 357. the third manner, 358. the 
fourth manner, ibid. the fifth, 35g. the ſixth, 360. 
how to reſtore it diſlocated forwards, 361. outwards, 


ibid. wpwards, ibid. | 


Signs of ſanguine, cholerick,, phelgmatick, and melancholick, 


perſons, 10 
Signs in general whereby to judge of diſeaſes, 680 
Silk-worms, their indu(try, 37 
Similar parts, how many, and which, GI 


Simple. medicines , their differences in qualities and 
effetis, 630. hot, cold, moiſt, dri? in all degrees , 
ibid. 631. their accidental qualities, ibid. their pre- 
paration, 634 

Siren, G11 

Skin two-fold, the utmoſt or ſcarf-ckin, 56. the true chin, 
ibid. the ſubſtance, magnitude, &C. thereof, ibid. 

Sleep, what it 5,22, the fit time , the uſe and abuſe 


thereof, ibid. when hurtful, 18S. how to procure it,5 11 
Smelling, the obje and medium theregf, 15 
Snake, by bite, and care, 477 
Solanum manicum, the poyſonous quality, and cure, 483 
Soleus muſculus, 161 
Solution of continuity, 26, why harder to repair in _ 

2 
Sorrore, the effefis thereof, eo 
Soul or life, what it performs in plants, beaſts, andmen 

543, when it enters intoa body, GC. 542 
Sounds, whence the difference, 130 
Sauthern people, how tempered, I1 
South winds, why peſtilent,, 492 
Swooning, what, £ cauſes and cure, 224 
Sparrows.with what care they breed their young, 35 
Spermatica arteria, 76, Vena, ibid. 
Spermatich veſſels in men, 78, in women, $3. the cauſc 


of their foldings, 537 
* pbintter mu{cle of the fundament, 69, of the bladder, $1 


ER 


Spiders, their induſtry, 36. their differences and blxes, 


Spinal arrow, the coats, ſubſtance, uſe, &c. thereof, >. - 4 


figns of the wounds thereof, 259 
Spinatus muſculus, I 


48 - Spine, the diſlocation thereof, 352, 354. how to _— 


#, ibid. @ further inquiry thererf, ibid. prognoſticks, 


Spirit, what, 15. threefold, via, Animal, Vital, and 52, 
tural, \bid. fixed, ibid. their nſe, 16 
Spirits, how to be extratted ont of berbs and flowers, &c. 


: 671 

Spleen, the ſubſtance, magnitude, figure, &C. thereof, Ae 
Splenicus muſculus, 133 
Splints, and their uſe, 326 
Spring, the temper thereof, 6 
Squinancy, the differences, ſymptoms, &Cc. thereof, 200, the 
crire,, ibid, 


Stapes, one of the bones of the auditory paſſage, ' 108,127 


1 1x \ Staphyloma , an effett of the eyes, the cauſes thereof , 32 
| + St.r"r. how they work upon the Air, 18 
Serpent Hemorrhous , bis bite and cure, 474. Seps bis | 


Stcatoma, what, 184. 
Sternon, the anatomical adminiſtration thereof, 92 
Sternutamentories, their deſcription and uſe, ' 6 


Stinging of Bees, Waſps, Scorpions, &c. See Bees Waſps, 
Scorpions,&C. 

Sting-ray, the ſymptoms that follow his ſting, and the cure, 

81 

Stink, an inſeparable companion of putrefa&tion, ow: 

Stomack,, the ſubſtance, magnitude, &c. thereof, 67, the 
orifices thereof, ibid. ſigns of the wounds thereof, 264, 
the mlcers thereof, 317 

| Stones, Sec Teſticles. 

Stone, the canſes thereof, 392. ſigns of it in the kidnies 
and bladder, ibid. prognoſticks, 393. the prevention 
thereof, 394. what to be done when the ſtne falls into 
the ureter, 395. figns it is faln ont of the ureter into the 
bladder, 396. what tobe done when it is in the neck,of 
the bladder, or the paſſage of the yard, ibid. how to cut 


for the ſtone in the bladder, 398, &c. how to cure the 
wound, 402. to help the ulcer when the urine flows out 


byit, 403. how to cut women for the ſtone, ibid. divers 
ſtrange ones mentioned, 609 
Storks, their piety, 38 
Stoves, how to be made, 659 


Strangury, the cauſes, &c. thereof, 408, a virulent one, 
what, 440. the cauſes and differences thereof, ibid. 
prognoſticks, 441. from what part the matter thereof 
ſlows, ibid. the general cure, ibid. the proper cure,4.42- 
why it ſucceedeth immoderate copulation, - 537 

Strangulation of the mother or womb, 572. ſigns of the 
approach thereof, 573. the cauſes and cure, 574 

Strengthening medicines, Sec Corroborating. 


Strumez, Scc Kings-evil, 

Sublimate, Sce Mercury. 

Subclavian, See Artery and Vein. 

Subclavius muſculus, 140 
Succarath, a Beaſt of the Weſt Indies, 37 


Sufftuſio, Sce Cataraft. 
Suggillations,See Contufions. 


Summer, the temper thereof, 6 
Supinatores muſculi, | - 150 
Suppuration , the figns thereof, 170. cauſed by nataral 

heat, 136 


Suppuratives, 175, 185, an effetinal one, 288, their 
differences, &c, 636, bow they differ from emollients, 


637 
Superfetation,what, 561. the reaſon thereof, ibid. 
Suppoſitories, their difference, form, and uſe, 644 
Suppreſſion of Urine, See Urine. 
Surgery, what, 1. the operation thereof, ibid. 


Surgeons, what neceſſary for them, 1. their office, #. the 
choice 
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choice of ſuch as ſhall have a care of thoſe ſick, of the 
Plague, 499. they muſt be careful in making Reports, 
680. how long in ſome caſes they muſt ſuſpend their 
judgments, ibid. they muſt have a care leſt they bring 
Magiſtrates into an error, 684. how to Report, or make 
Certificates in divers caſes, ibid,&c. 
Sutures of the ſcull, their number, &&c. 107. want in 
Some, ibid. why not to be trepaned, ibid. Sutwres in 
wounds, their ſorts and manners how to be performed, 


219 
Sweating ſickneſ?, 493 
Sweet-bread, 71 
Sweet watery, 663 
Swine aſſiſt their fellows, 41 
Symptoms, their difinition and diviſion, 26 
Sympathy and Antipathy of living creatures, 46 
Symphylis, a bind. of articulation, 166 
Synarcolis, Synarthroſis, Synchondroſis , Syneuroſis, 
166 
Synochus putrida, its cauſe and cure, 177 
y 
Alparia, what, 134 
| Taventulas poyſonous bite, and cure, 31 
Tarſus, what, 121 
Taſtes what, their differences, 632. their ſeveral denomina- 
tions and natures, ibid, 
Taſting what, 14 


Teeth, their number, diviſion, and uſe, 19, wherein they 
differ from other bones, ibid. pain of them how helped, 
267. their affefis, 387. bow to draw them, 38S. to 
cleanſe them, 389, how to ſupply their defet, 526. to 
belp the pain in breeding them, 584 

Temporal muſcle, 125, what enſues the cutting thereof , 

247 

Temperament , what the diviſion thereof, 4. ad pondus, 
ibid. ad juſtitiam, ibid. Of a bone, ligament, griſle, 
tendon, wein, artery, 5. of ages, ibid. of humors, 7+ 

Temper of the four ſeaſons of the year, 6, native temper 


bow changed, I1 
Temperatures in particular, as of the ſouthern, — 
le, ibid. 


Tenſores muſculi, 156 
Tertian ages, or fevers, their cauſes, &c. 180. their cure, 


ibid. &c. 

Teſticles their ſubſtance, 78. in women, $3. their, wounds, 
266 

Teſtudo, what, 184 


Tettars their kinds and cauſes, 179. their cure, Woid. &c. 
662. occaſioned by the Lues Venerca, 450. their cure, 


451 
Thanafh, a ſtrange beaſt, 624 
Thenar muſculus, | 161, 162 


Thigh the nerves thereof, 153+ its proper parts, 154+ and 
wounds thereof, 266 

Thigh-bone, the appendices and proceſſes thereof, 155. the 
frafture, and cure, 337. nigh to the joynt 339. its 
diſlocation, 369, See Hip. = 

Things natural, 2. not natural, 17. why ſocalled, ibid. 


Toad, bis bite and cure, 477 
Tongme, its quantity, &c. 12. its wounds, its cure, 257. 
its impediments and contra&tion, and the cure, 390. 


to ſupply its defefis, 527 
Toulillz, 220. their inflammation, and their cure, ibid. 
Tooth-ach, the cauſes, ſigns, &c. 386 


Tophi, or knots at the joynts in ſome that have the Gout, 
how cauſed, 427. the Lues Venerea bow helped, 


| | 445 
Torpedo, his craft and ſtupifying force, 620 
Touching how performed, I5 
Touca, 4 ſtrange bird, G21 
Trapezius muſculus, 141 
Tranſverſe muſeles of the Epigaſtrium, 64 
Treacle, how uſeful in the gout, 420. how the force of ſim- 

ple poyſons, 468 
Trepan, when to be applied 229. their deſcription, 245. 

where to be applied, 247 
Trepaning why uſed, 244. how performed, 245. @ caution 

in performance hereof, tid, 
Triavgulus muſculus, 140 
Triton, G11 
Trochanters, | 155 
Tranſverſarius muſculus, 135 
Truſſes, their form and uſe, 207 


Tumors, their differences, 169. their general cauſes, ſigns, 
I70. general cure, 171. which hardeſt to be cured, 
ibid. the four principal, 172. flatulent and wateriſh, 
their ſigns and cure, 182. of the gums, 197. of the 
almonds of the throat , 198. of the navel, 205. of the 


, againſt nature, 25 
Thorax, the cheſt and parts thereof, 89 
Thoracica arteria, 103 
Throat, how to get out bones, and ſuch like things that ſtick] 
therein, 386 
Throttle, and the parts thereof, 130 
Throws and their cauſe, 546 
Thymus what, 103 
Tibia, : 157 
Tibizus anticus muſculus, 161. poſiicus, ibid. 
Tinea, what, 375 


groin and cods , ibid. of the knees , 212 
Turtles, 38 
Tympany, See Dropſie. | 

VP, 
wy _ of the heart, their ation, ſite, KC. 69 
Varicous bodies, 79 
Varices, what, their cauſes, ſigns, and cure, 319 
Vas breve, ſeu venoſum, | 74 
Vaſa cjaculatoria, 79 
Vaſti muſculi, 15S 


Vein what, 62, Gate-vein, and its diſtribution, 73. de- 
ſcendent hollow vein, and its diſtribution, 76. aſcendent 
hollow wein , and its dittribution, 98. they are more 
then arteries, 101. thoſe of the eyes, 124. whichto 
be opened in the inflammation of the eyes , ibid. the 
cephalick,, 142. Median, ibid. diſtribution of the ſub= 
clavian vein, ibid. of the axillary, 143» of the crural, 

152 

Vena porta, 73. cava, 76. atteriola, 97. phrenica, 
coronales , azygos , intercoſtalis , mammaria, 98. 
cervicalis, muſculoſa, ibid. axillaris, humeralis, jugu- 
laris interna & externa, ibid, reCta pubis, 100. ce- 

halica, humeraria, mediana, 142. falvatella , & 
plenica, 143. faphcia , vel ſaphena, iſchiadica, 
152, muſcula, poplitea, ſuralis, iſchiadica major, 


ibid. 
Venery its diſcommodities in wounds of the head, 241 
Venemous bites and ſtings how to be cureed, 469 
Venom of a mad dog, outwardly applied, cauſeth madneſs, 

471 
Ventoſes their form and uſe, 412 

Ventricle, See Stomach. 

Ventricles of the brain, 111 
Verdegreaſe, its poynſonows quality and cure, 486 


Vertebrz, and their proceſſes, 13 1. of the neck, ibid, of the 
holy-bone, 132. pref different of thoſe of the loins, 
139. Tenth of the back, how the middle of the ſpine, 
ibid. their diſlocation, 353» ee Spine. 7 

Vertigo, its cauſes and ſigns, 376, the cure, ibid. 

Veſſels 
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Veſſels for diftillation, | 665, Kc. 
Veſicatories, why better then canterier in cure of a peſti- 
lent bubo, 514. whereof made, 640, their deſcription 


and uſe, 652 | 
Viper, See Adder. 
Virginity the ſigns thereof, 6 84 
Vital parts which, 53+ their diviſion, ibid. 
Vitreus humor, 124 
Viver, or, as ſome term it, the Weaver, a fiſh, his poyſonous | 
prick, and the cure, 481 


Ulcers, conjoyned with tumors how cured, 180. in what 
bodies not eaſily cured, 277. their nature, cauſes, &c, 
307. ſigns, 309. prognoſtickg, ibid. their general 
cure, 310. ſigns of a diſtempered one, and the cure, 311, 
a painful one and the cure,ibid. with proud fleſh in them, 
312, putrid and breeding worms, 312. a ſordid one, 
ibid. a malign, virulent, and eating one, Z13. adver- 
tiſements concerning the time of dreſſing ulcers, 314. how 


Uvula, the ſite and uſe there, 129. the inflammation 


and relaxation thereof, 198. the cure, 199 
IW. 

Alnut tree, and the malignity thereof, 484 

Warts of the neck,of the womb,5 $2, their cure, ib. 

Waſhes to beautifie the skin, 660 

Waſps, their ſtinging how helped, 478 

Watching, the diſcommodities thereof, 22 

Water, its qualities, 3. beſt in time of Plague, 494 

Waters, bow tobe diſtilled, 667 

Watriſh tumors, their ſigns and cure, 182 

Weapons, of the Antients compared with thoſe of the mo-= 

dern times, 271 


Weazon, the ſubſtance, &c. thereof, 103. how to be opened 
in extream diſeaſes, 198. the wounds thereof, 258, 
the ulcers thereof, 317 

Weakneſs, two cauſes thereof, 


zo bind them up, ibid. 
Ulerrs in particular, and firſt of the 9er, ibid. of the 
noſe, 315. of the mouth , ibid. of thee ars, 
316. * of the windpipe, weazon, ſtomach, and guts, 
317. of the kidnies and bladder, iþid. of the womb, 
318, that happen upon the fratture of the leg, rump, and 
heel, 343. how to prevent them, 1bid. they muſt be 
ſeldom dreſt when the Callus is breeding, 344 

. Umbilical veſſels, how many and what, 540 
TVn@ion to be ufed in the Lues Venerca, 435. their uſe, 
436. cantions in their uſe, ibid. - and the inconveniences 
following the immoderate uſe, 437 
Ungula, or the web on the eye, the cauſes, prognoſticks, -_ 
cure, 381 
Unguentum adftringens,646. nutritum, hid. aurcum, 
#bid.bafilicum, five tetraphamacum, ibid. diapompho- 
ligos, ibid. deficcativam rub. zbid. enulatum, zbid, 
Album Rhaſis, ibid. Althez, ibid. populeon, ibid. 
apoſtolorum, ibid. commitifſz, 647. pro ſtomacho, 
ibid. ad morſus rabioſos, ibid. 
Unicorn.if any ſuch beaſt,what the name imports, 48S. what 
the ordinary horns are, 489. not effeiual againſt poyſon, 
ibid. effezal only to dry, ibid. in what caſes good, 1bid. 
Voices whence ſo variotss, 130 
Vomits their force, 23. their deſcription, their deſcription, 
188 

Vomiting, why it happens-in the Colick, 69. the fitteſt time 
therefore, 419. to make it eaſte ibid, 
Voyages and other employments, wherein the Autbor was 
preſent ; of Thurin, 692. of Morolle and Low-Britain, 
694. of Perpignan, 695. of Landreſie, ibid. of Bologn, 
ibid. of Germany, 696. of Damvillers, ibid. of 
Caſtle of Compt, 697. Of Mets, ibid. of Hedin, 701. 
Battel of St. Quintin, 707. Voyage of Amiens, ibid. 
of Harbor of Grace , 708. to Rowen, ibid. battel of 
Dreux, ibid, of Moncontour, 709. Voyage of Flanders, 
ibid. of Burges, 712. battel of St,Denn, ibid. Voyage 


of Baion, 713 
Urachus, 88 
Ureters, their ſubſtance, &c. 81 


Urine ſtopt by diſlocation of the thigh-bone, 368. ſuppreſ- 
fron thereof how deadly, 393. how it happens by internal 
cauſes, 405. by external, 406. prognoſticks, ibid. things 
znprofitable in the whole body, purged thereby, ibid. 
bloody, the differences and cauſes thereof, ibid. the cure, 
ibid. ſcalding thereof how helped, 4.41. a receptacle for 


- ſuch as cannot keep it, 529 
Urines of ſuch as have the Plague ſometimes like thoſe that 
are in health, | 50O 
Utelif, a ſtrange fiſh, 43 
Uvea tunica, 122 


Vlnerary potions, their uſe, 4.58. the names of the ſmples 
whereof they are compoſed, ibid; their form and when 


170 
Web on the eye, which curable, and which not, 381, the 


cure, ibid. 
Weage-bone, 108 
Weights and and meaſures, with their notes, 642 
Wens their cauſes and cure, 184. how to diſtinguiſh them 

mn the breaſt from a Cancer, 185 
I bale, why reckoned among monſters, 618. they bring forth 

young, and ſuckle them, bid. how caught, 619 
Whale-bone, ibid. 
Whirl-bone, the fratiure and the cure, 340. diſlocation 

thereof, 371 
White-line, 65 
Whites, the reaſon of the name, differences, &c. 580. oauſer, 

ibid. their cure, 581 
Whitlowws, 212 
Wine which not good in the Gout, 421 
Winds.their tempers and qualities, 18 
Winter, and the temper thereof, 6. how it increaſeth the 

native heat, | ibid, 
Wiſdom the daughter of memory and experience, 542 
Witches butt by the Devils aſſiſtance. 604. 


Wolves. their deceits and ambnſhes, 40 

Womb, the ſubſtance, magnitude, &c. thereof, 85. the coats 
thereof, 87. ſigns of the wounds thereof, 264. ulcers 
thererf, and their cure, 318. when it hath received the 
ſeed, it is ſhut up, 537. the falling down thereof how cau- 
ſed, 547. it is not diſtinguiſhed into cells, 561. a ſcirrbus 
thereof ,, 566. ſigns of the diſtemper theresf , 567. 
whenmeet for conception, ibid. of the falling down, per- 
verſion or turning thereof, 568. the cure thereof, 569. 
it mnſt be cut away when it is putrified, ibid. the ſtrang#- 
lation or ſuffocation thereof, 572. -See Strangulation. 

Women, their nature, 16. how to know whether they have 
conceived, 537. their travel in childbirth and the cauſe 
thereof, 543. what muſt be done to them preſently 
after their deliverance, 546. bearing many children at 


8 birth, 591 
Wonderful net, I15 
Wondrous original of ſome creatures, 611. nature of ſome 

marine things, ibid, 


Worms in the teeth, their cauſts,and how kylled,”338, bred in 
the bead, 455. caſt forth by urine, 456. how genera- 
ted, and their differences, 4.57. of monſtrous length, 458. 


figns, ibid. the care, 459 
Wounds may be cured only with lint and water, 33 
Wounds termed great in three reſpects, 217,680 
Wounds poyſoned how cured, 467 
Wounds of the head at Paris, and of the legs at Avignov, 

why hard to be cured, 284 


Wounds what, the diverſe appellation and diviſion of them, 
tbeir cauſes, ibid. and ſigns, 217. prognoſticks,ibid. 


ſmall ones ſometimes mortal, ibid: ther cure in general, 


chiefly to be uſed, ibid. 


218, to ftay their bleeding, 220. to help pain, = 
wy 
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why ſome die of ſmall ones, and others recover of great, 
236. whether better to cure in children or in old people, 
ibid. wounds of the head, See fraiturer. Of the muſ- 
culous ſkin thereof, 241. their cure, ibid. of the face, 
252, of the eye-brows, 253. of the eyer, ibid. of the 
cheek,, 255. of the noſe, 256. of the tongue, 257. of 
the ears, ibid. of the neck and throat, ibid. of the wea- 
zon and gullet, 258, of the cheſt;s/259, of the beart, 
lungs and midriff, ibid. of the ſpine, ibid. what wounds 
of the lungs curable, 261, of the Epigaſtrium or 
lower belly, 264. their cure, 265. of the Kall, ibid. 
of the fat, ibid, of the groins, yard, and teſticles, 266, 
of the thighs and legs, ibid. of the nerves and nervous 
parts, ibid. of the joynts, 268. of the ligaments ,269 
Wounds contuſed muſt be braught to ſuppuration, 277 
Wounds made by gun-ſhot are not burnt, neither muſt they 
be cauterized, 272. they may be dreſſed with ſuppura- 
tives, 273. why hard to cure, ibid. why they look 
black, 274. they have ns Eſcar, ibid. why ſo deadly, 


275. in what bodies not eaſily cured, 277. their diviſion, 
278. ſigns, ibid. how to be dreft at the firſt, ibid. how 
the ſecond time, 282. they all are contuſed, 287 
Wounds made by arrows, how different from thoſe made by 


gun-ſhot, 29T 
Wrift, and the bones thereof, 148. the diſlocation thereof, 
and the cure, 395» 


T7, 


—— and the parts thereof, 82. the wounds thereof, 
266, to help the cord thereof, 391. the malign 


ulcers thereof, 431. #0 ſupply the defet thereof Yor ma- 


king water, 530 
Tew-tree, its malignity, 434 
Z. 

66 


/ "— the Kall, the ſubſtance, &c. thereof, 
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